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“No  perfume,  but  fine  linen,  plenty  of  it,  and  country 
washing,”  was  Beau  Brummel’s  sartorial  code. 

^ERTAINLY  there  is  no  more  agreeable  fragrance 
than  clean  linen,  if  it  has  been  washed  with  pure 
soap.  Any  soap  will  remove  the  dirt.  Ivory  Soap  does  so 
without  leaving  a strong,  rank  odor.  Its  purity  makes 
the  linen  snow  white  and  sweet  smelling.  Try  it! 
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The  Story  of  the  Al&sktvn  Boundary 


The  true  status  of  the  question  to  be  da 

THE  United  suite*  bought  Alaska  from  Rusaia  in  March. 

1 H4J7.  for  the  kuiii  of  seven  million  two  hundred  thousand 
dollar*.  itnltl.  There  was  no  precise  description  of  the 
territory  sold.  nor  whs  there  unv  survey,  with  a de- 
termination of  boundary  line*.  Wlint  the  high  contract- 
ing purlieu  did,  instead  of  settling  their  boundaries.  wns  to  refer 
to  n settlement  made  more  than  forty  years  before,  or  rather  to  a 
M-rirs  of  settlement*,  one  between  Russia  and  the  1‘nited  State*, 
and  anotlier  la-tween  Htiaida  and  England.  There  was  a third 
settlement  between  the  t'nited  State*  and  England,  but  it  did 


ide d by  the  Alaskan  Houndary  < \>in mission 

It  was  further  provided  that  if  the  said  mountains  were  found 
to  recede  from  the  ocean  more  than  thirty  naulieul  mile*  (ten 
marine  leagues),  then  the  Numda’-y  should  run  parallel  with  the 
••oast,  and  thirty  nuutieal  miles  inland. 

Two  iMiinls  have  lieen  validly  disputed:  which  of  several  fjords 
is  the  Portland  Channel  meant:  and.  secondly,  whether  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains  may  not  in  some  case*  lie  less  than  thirty 
miles  from  the  const : in  which  case,  according  to  the  wording  of 
the  treaty,  their  summits  would  In-  the  boundary.  Hut  outside  of 
these  two  |N»ints,  it  is  as  plain  an  daylight  that  Russia  owned  a 


tenant*  Manse  League  boundari  boundary  Claimed  os  bru  sh  Map  ul  ISSS.  •••••■  Undiapuied  Bound*' i 

Map  showing  the  Conceded  and  Disputed  Boundaries  on  the  Alaskan  Coast 


not  directly  touch  the  territory  now  under  discussion.  What 
the  llrst  of  thcHi*  three  settlements  deeided  was  that  ltiis-ia  should 
not  lay  claim,  as  against  the  United  States,  to  nny  territory  south 
•if  fifty  four  degree*  forty  minutes.  This  arrangement  wa*  made 
in  IM24.  In  the  next  year  an  agreement  was  reached  la-tween 
Russia  and  England,  the  vital  part  of  which  is  us  follows:  The 
IsiiitiiUiry  of  Russia's  territory  was  to  run  from  the  south  point 
>f  I’r.nrr  of  Wales  Island,  up  Pnrlhinil  f'liannel.  to  the  point 
where  that  clutum-l  cuts  the  fifty-sixth  parallel  of  north  latitude: 
thence  along  the  summit  of  the  mountain*  parallel  with  the  «<oa*t. 
up  to  I lie  |Miint  wlu-re  it  cut  tin-  one  hundred  and  forty  first  rtn-rid 
inn  of  west  longitude,  and  thence  straight  toward  the  north  jade. 


strip  of  territory  which  followed  all  the  sinuositic*  or  winding* 
of  the  fjords,  well  inland  of  them  all.  and  that  the  pur|*>-e  was  to 
uvoid  the  |M>*sihiIity  of  any  dispute  iiIhiiiI  actual  shore  line,  which 
was  everywhere  to  In-  kept  in  Russia’*  hands. 

So  plain  ami  self  evident  is  this  that  not  only  do  all  the  Amer- 
ican map*  show  the  l*iutldary  of  Alaska  uciording  to  thi*  inter- 
pretation of  the  perfectly  plain  wording  of  the  treaty,  not  only 
do  all  the  Russian  map*  show  it.  hut  all  the  English  maps  also 
show  it.  up  to  mid  including  "The  Times"  Allas  of  Ivi.V  The 
one  imiiil  of  difference  is  that  the  English  maps  nttarli  the  name 
Portliiiid  Clin  mini  to  art  arm  of  tin-  *ca  slightly  to  the  north  of  that 
which  In-urs  tins  nuiiie  in  the  Aim-rican  map* 
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Pope  Leo  XIII.  and  American  Education 

With  a Photograph  of  the  Pope’s  last  Public  Appearance  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  taken  by  Special  Permission 


LEO  XIII.  ha*  laid  at  Washington  the  foundation*  of  the 
t atliidir  educational  centre  of  tin’  New  World.  To  Cardinal 
. tiibboii*.  to  MiuiKignor  Keane  when  llislmp  of  Kirhiuond, 
-e  and  to  head*  of  Franciscan,  Holy  Inwn.  Mnriet.  and  other 
organisation*  which  have  since  grouped  their  comini*- 
-uriata  and  linti*e»  of  study  about  the  univeisity  at  llriatklaiid,  the 
|*ope  outlined  Ilia  educational  policy,  Loiter.  lie  *ent  Arelibishop 


»ionary  agency,  and  put  under  the  Congregation  of  Studies,  and  u 
new  rector,  the  Rev,  It.  K.  O'Connell.  late  prc*idcnt  of  the  Amer- 
iean  Cwllrge  in  Rome,  i*  now  on  hi*  way  1>»  New  York,  to  la*  in- 
ducted into  the  rectorale,  protaibly  on  April  22.  after  the  trustees 
-vhai  1 1 have  held  their  annual  meeting  and  the  retiring  rret«r,  who 
lat-omni  llialiop  of  Luo  Angeles,  -li.il I have  made  hi*  reiairt. 

la*o  XIII.  ha*  hi  ought  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  into  a world- 


iht  last  PuhlU  .1  pfwiraiuc  of  Pope  £*•■ ••  Mill  in  the  bislinc  Chapel 

Photograph  hikm  npn  tally  for  it  tthly 


Keane  to  lnerea-e  the  university ’a  endowment,  and  approved 
Iti-liop  Conaly  * *tievc-*fiil  effort*  to  bring  Catholic  -emndary 
M-lwada  1*1  America  Into  ^operative  uniformity.  In  naming  the 
Itildical  Comnu»»ion  of  twelve  iiii-iiiIm'i*.  whose  lal*w*  may  |»-rha|i* 
-uperwde  and  will  eertainlv  add  to  the  work  of  Si.  .leroiur.  an 
American'*  mime  ap|M'iircd.  Recently  the  roniluUaion  was  re- 
organised and  it*  membership  inerea*ed  to  forty,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
( Inn b-*  I*.  Orannan.  |*rofc*.*or  of  l*a*toral  Theology  at  the  Catholic 
I'niversity.  Washington.  again  lading  included.  Not  long  since  the 
university  wa*  taken  from  the  control  of  the  I’rupugandu,  the  mi»- 


u<*|iiainl*ncr  with  it»elf.  For  Ameriea  he  l»a«  always  shown 
apreial  interi— t.  The  late  \rchhi*ln»p  Corrigan  of  New  \ork.onlii- 
|a*l  i i*it  ad  limina.  in  IlMMi,  told  the  INipe  that  lor  e\ery  week 
since  he  had  la-ell  in  Rome  Indore,  in  I SfMl.  lie  had  Imilt  two 
chnrrhe*.  »ilnnd»,  hospital*,  or  a»yluui*.  w hereiiiam  the  I’ontitf 
exelaiiiual : “ What  may  not  la*  done  where  tile  individual  and  not 
the  commonwealth  i*  teliwl  on!"  And  .i  lew  month*  ago.  when 
Archbishop  Farley  of  New  York  bade  In*  I Inline**  good  by.  the 
latter  *ai«l.  "Amid  our  many  |awple*it iea  nmr  at  band,  we  are 
ever  encouragi-d  by  condition*  in  your  •ph-udid  country.” 
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t.'harl  showing  the  Evolution  of  the  Horse  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present 

The  Newly  Discovered  Hippat.rioi\ 


THANKS  to  the  results  of  an  expedition  sent  out  la*t  yinr 
at  the  cost  of  .Mr.  William  l*.  Whitney,  the  story  of  the 
evolution  of  the  horse  i»  now  complete.  Thin  expedition, 
pi  it  nurd  hv  Professor  Henry  Kairtield  < shorn,  of  the 
Amerieun  Museum  of  Xaturnl  History,  and  led  I*)-  Mr. 
J.  W.  tiidley,  went  exploring;  in  the  Niobrara  Iteds  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  South  Dakota.  Nothing  was  found  until  the  very 
end  of  the  era  son.  when  a herd  of  three-toed  hippaiion*  wan  un- 
covered. llonm  enough  in  perfect  preservation  were  found  to  make 
■ •ne  complete  skeleton,  with  many  fragment*  for  exhibition  and 
study.  The  ancestor  of  the  horse  had  three  torn.  The  picture 
here*  given  illustrates  the  progress  of  the  Im-iisI  from  that  enndi- 
tioit  to  his  present  state,  when  his  weight  rest*  on  hoofs  which 
represent  the  enlarged  and  thiekened  nail  of  the  middle  toe.  The 
second  and  third  toes  are  repres»-ntrd  by  splint  bone*,  one  on  each 
side  in  the  rear  of  the  cannon  bone,  not  visible  on  the  surface, 
hut  well  known  for  their  tendency  (o  go  wrong  and  make  horse* 
lame. 


In  the  earliest  age*  of  man  there  were  wild  horse*  on  all  the 
continents,  but  probably  on  none  of  the  i*l«nd*.  *neh  a*  Australia. 
They  differed  from  modern  horse*  in  having  shorter  skulls  and 
deeper  jaws.  Their  leg*  also  wen*  shorter,  anil  their  feet  siuallei 
in  proportion  to  their  bodies.  They  resembled  overgrown  zebra*. 
The  quarries  containing  their  remains  are  so  common  in  river 
and  lake  beds  of  the  latest  geological  r|K>eli  that  the  name  of 
P>Iuum  lads  ha*  been  applied  to  them.  In  South  America  ha* 
been  found  an  a nee  tor  of  the  horse  of  the  same  p|kk'Ii  railed 
//ip/tidiNMi.  with  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  hipparion*.  hut 
with  a head  a*  large  a*  that  of  the  modern  horse.  Neolithic  men 
left  picture*  of  the  early  hor*e*  of  Kuru|»e  on  their  monuments  of 
polinllcd  stolies 

As  shown  in  the  chart  at  the  top  of  the  |uige.  the  evolution  of 
the  horse  may  lie  traced  in  unbroken  line  fiom  the  frelaeie  iieriiMl 
down  to  the  present  time.  From  an  original  ancestor  the  size  of 
a eat,  tlie  horse,  through  the  changes  outlined  ill  the  chart,  gradu- 
ally mine  to  lie  a*  we  know  him  to-day. 
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N iagara  Fanils  Hurvs  Dry 

An  unusual  situation,  due  to  ice  formations  above  the  Falls,  which  temporarily  dried 
up  the  American  side  of  the  Falls,  making  the  bed  of  the  Rapids  passable  on  foot 


tug  on  Fool  over  the  tied  o)  the  Kapil* 


This  is  usually  one  of  the  most  dangerous  I'oints  n/nnv  the  Tails 


A Snapshot  of  the  Falls,  showing  the  Fed  o}  Koch  u'hieh  is  usually  eoi'ered  by  vast  volumes  of  Water 
Phoioeratd n npvriekt,  tool,  by  O.  K.  Dunlop 
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NISTINA 

A Complete  Short  Story  by  Hamlin  Garland 

Author  of  **  T ho  Captain  of  tho  Cray-Herit  Troop** 


TilKItK  was  lamentation  in  the  hxlgr*  of  Sunmaker'*  |**n- 
ple.  for  tin*  white  soldiers  had  taken  away  the  guu*  of 
Hawk’s  young  warrior*,  and  now  they  were  to  la-  "Hit 
away  into  lands  of  captivity.  Huddled  in  bia  wagon*, 
the  young  nun  *at.  downcast  and  sullen,  a -dunned  to 
weep,  yet  choking  with  grirf  -iml  despair. 

” Had  I known  this,”  said  Hawk  to  the  captain  of  Hip  escort. 
" I would  have  died  lighting."  and  thin  cli-riiint  word  he  littered 
in  tin*  harsh.  laMiminu  lone  of  a village  erier.  It  wn»  heurtl 
hy  every  one  in  the  ramp,  and  the  oh|  women  broke  forth  Into 
wailing  war-songs,  which  made  the  finger*  of  sedate  old  sage* 
rllneh. 

lint  the  blue-coated  soldiers,  ranketl  and  ready,  stood  with 
loaded  guns  in  their  hands,  calmly  ohaervant.  ami  the  rolom-l  sat 
Ids  Horae,  not  far  away,  ready  to  give  the  signal  for  dejwrture. 

Hawk,  young,  handsome,  and  reckless.  for  some  nitlhinism 
put  ii|ion  him  h\  a Imitd  of  cattle  men.  had  organized  a raid 
of  retaliation,  and  for  this  outhrcnk  the  government  wa*  send- 
ing him  ami  his  Ikind  to  l-'lnridu — a hot.  strange  land,  far  in 
the  Smith,  lie.  as  its  unrompicred  leader,  «at  ("Mind  and  help, 
less  in  one  of  the  head  wagons,  hi*  feet  chained  to  a rod,  his  hands 
ironed,  and  working  like  the  talons  of  an  eagle, 

It  was  hard  to  sit  thus  in  the  face  of  his  father  and  mother. 
Imt  it  was  harder  yet  to  know-  that  Xiatina,  the  daughter  of  Sun 
maker,  with  her  Idniiket  over  her  fan-,  sat  weeping  at  the  door  of 
her  father'*  lodge.  All  the  girl*  wen*  moaning,  and  no  one  knew 
that  Nistina  loved  Hawk — no  one  hut  her  inseparable  friend. 
Mart mii,  the  daughter  of  Crane. 

Hawk  knew  It.  for  they  had  often  met  at  the  river’s  »*lge  of  a 
morning,  when  she  eame  for  water. 

N'uw  they  were  toapnrl  without  one  word  of  love,  with  no  toiieh 
of  hands,  never  to  see  each  other  again,  for  it  Was  well  knnwn 
that  those  who  went  into  that  fur  country  never  returned— the 
breath  of  the  great  salt  water  poisoned  them. 

At  Iasi  the  colonel  uttered  a word  of  command.  A Imgle  rang 
out.  The  piercing  cries  of  the  bereaved  women  broke  forth  again, 
wild  and  Mart-breaking;  the  whips  cracked  like  pistol  shots  the 
mule*  «ct  their  shoulder*  to  the  collar*,  and  the  blue  chariot* 
and  their  hopeless  captive*  moved  slowly  out  arrow*  the  prairie. 

Hawk  tunas!  his  Itrad  and  caught  one  last  glance  from  Nis- 
tina as  she  lifted  her  fare  to  him.  flung  lu-r  rota-  over  her  head,  ami 
fell  face  downward  on  the  earth,  rrushed.  broken,  and  de*|Miring. 

With  teeth  set  like  those  of  a grimly  la-ar,  the  young  chief 
strained  at  his  cords,  eager  to  fight  and  die  in  the  face  of  hi*  trila-. 
but  the  white  man’s  cruel  chains  were  too  strong,  lie  fell  hack  ex 
hansted,  too  numb  with  despair  to  heed  the  taunt  of  the  while 
soldier  riding  lieside  the  wheel,  cynical,  profane,  and  derisive. 

And  while  the  young  prisoner  «nt  thu*.  with  bowed  head  and 
low  hanging  lax  hands,  the  little  village  of  hi*  people  was  hot  to 
view — hidden  by  the  willow*  on  the  river's  hank. 

In  the  month*  which  followed,  the  camp  of  Sunmaker  re- 
sumed Its  aeriistnnieil  round  of  duties  and  pleasure.  The  babe* 
rollicked  on  the  grass,  the  old  men  smoked  placidly  in  thpir  coun 
ril- lodge*,  and  planned  their  next  hutTaln  hunt;  the  children  went 
reluctantly  to  the  agency  school  of  a morning,  and  came  home 
with  flying  feet  nt  night.  All  seemed  ns  placid  11s  a pool  into  which 
a suicide  has  sunk. 

Hut  no  word  came  to  Nistina.  on  whose  fact-  the  shadow  never 
lifted.  She  had  never  liecn  a merry  girl  like  Mucosa.  She  had 
been  shy  and  silent  and  wistful  even  as  a child,  and  as  the  months 
passed  without  a message  from  Hawk.  *lie  moved  to  her  duties  as 
silent  us  a shadow.  Macosa.  when  the  spring  came  again,  took 
another  lover,  and  laughed  and  said.  “They  have  forgotten  u«. 
that  Klk  and  Hawk." 

Nistina  had  many  suitors,  for  was  she  not  Sunmaker'*  daughter, 
and  tall  and  hnmlsomc  la-side**  Mischievous  Mactisu.  even  after 
her  marriage,  kept  lu-r  friend's  secret,  hut  she  could  not  forbear 
to  tease  her  when  they  were  alone  together.  “ Hawk  i*  a laid  young 
man,’*  she  said,  “lie  ha*  found  another  girl  by  this  time.  Why 
don't  you  listen  to  Kins?"  To  »Urh  question*  Ni*tinn  made  no 
answer. 

At  the  end  of  a year  even  Snnrnnkcr,  Introspective  iis  he  wa«. 
could  not  fail  to  remark  upon  her  loneliness,  “My  daughter,  why- 
do  you  seem  so  sad.  There  are  many  young  men  singing  sweet 
*ong*  for  you  to  hear,  yet  you  will  not  listen.  It  i*  time  you  took 
thought  of  these  things," 

“ I do  not  wish  to  marry.”  she  replied. 

Then  the  old  father  bernmc  sorrowful,  for  he  feared  his  loved  <»ne 
hud  placed  her  heart  on  some  white  soldier,  and  one  day  he  railed 
her  to  him  and  said:  " My  daughter,  the  Cheat  Spirit  decreed  that 
then*  should  la-  people  of  many  colors  on  the  earth.  He  railed 
each  good  In  hi*  place,  but  it  is  not  good  that  they  mate  one 
with  the  other.  If  a white  man  comes  to  speak  soft  word*  into 
your  ear*,  turn  away.  He  will  work  evil,  and  not  good.  Why  do 
you  not  take  a hushnnd  among  your  own  people,  as  others  do.*  and 
la*  content T You  are  of  the  age  when  girl*  marry." 

To  this  slip  replied:  “My  heart  i*  not  set  on  any  white  man. 
and  I do  not  wish  to  marry.  I.et  me  stay  with  you.  and  help  to 
keep  your  lodge.” 

The  old  man's  voice  trembled  a*  he  said:  *‘Mv  daughter,  since 
my  son  is  gone,  you  arc  mv  stall.  It  U good  to  see  you  in  our 
lodge,  but  I do  not  like  to  *ce  jou  sad.” 


liven  «he  pretended  to  laugh,  and  said.  " I am  not  sad."  amt  ran 

away. 

When  she  wa*  gone  Sunmaker  railed  Veteora  and  told  her  what 
had  happened.  She  smoked  the  pipe  In-  hand**!  t<*  her  and  I i stem* I 
[Mtiently.  When  lie  had  finished  speaking,  she  said: 

" She  will  come  round  all  right.  All  girls  are  not  alike.  I tv 
and  by  the  true  one  will  come,  ami  then  you'll  *c#  her  change  ln-r 
song.  She  will  la-  keeping  her  own  lodge  mam." 

lint  Kimiuukcr  wa*  troubled  by  hi*  daiightei's  frequent  visit* 
to  the  agency  arm**  the  river,  and  hy  lu-r  intimacy  with  Serin, 
the  daughter  of  llahko.  who  had  b**-n  away  to  school,  and  wlm  had 
returned  niurh  changed,  la-ing  neither  white  woman  nor  ml. 

She  was  living  alone  in  a small  hut  on  the  river-hank,  mid  wn* 
not  a ginsl  woman  for  Ni*tin*  to  visit. 

He  could  not  know  that  hi*  daughter  went  then*  lierause  Ncetn 
could  read  the  while  man’s  paper*,  ami  would  know  if  any- 
thing had  Iiap|H-iu-d  to  Hawk.  No  one  knew,  either,  that  Ni* 
Hna  slyly  a«kcd  nlsiut  learning  to  read.  She  laughed  when  ah* 
a«kcd  tlo-**-  questions,  as  though  the  matter  were  of  no  «*w*e- 
qurnce,  " How  long  slid  it  take  you  to  learn  to  read?  1*  it  very 
hard  to  learn  to  write?" 

" i Hi  no;  it  i*  very  easy."  Ncetn  replied.  iHMistingly,  and  when 
Nistina  went  away  her  eyes  were  very  thoughtful. 

Again  and  again  she  called  before  *he  could  Ining  herself  to 
the  twilit  of  asking  Neeta  to  go  with  lu-r  t*>  the  head  of  the 
school. 

Neeta  laughed.  “Ho!  Are  von  going  to  school?  You  will 
need  to  hump  low  over  your  toes,  for  you  will  go  among  the  small- 
est girls." 

Nistina  did  not  waver.  “ Come.  go  with  ino." 

With  *niile  on  lu*r  fan-  Neeta  led  the  way  to  Hip  oilier 
of  the  superintendent.  " Professor  Morten.  I tiring  you  n new 

scholar." 

Morten,  a tall,  grave  faced  man.  looked  up  from  hi*  desk,  and 
said:  "Why.  it'*  Nistina  1 floodmornilig.  Nistina.” 

" Mornin',"  said  *ho.  a*  well  a*  she  could. 

"She  wants  to  go  to  school,  eh?  Well,  better  late  than  never,” 
he  added,  with  a smile. 

“Tell  him  I want  to  work  and  earn  money."  said  Nislina. 

When  Neeta  interpreted  thi*.  the  teacher  exclaimed : "Well, 
well!  Thi*  is  nio-l  astonishing!  Why.  I thought  she  hated  the 
white  men's  wavs'" 

“ I think  she  want  to  marry  white  man.''  remarked  Neeta. 

Mr.  Morten  looked  at  her  oddly.  " I hope  not.  You’re  a mighty’ 
smart  girl.  Neeta,  Imt  I don't  like  the  way  von  carry  on." 

Neeta  smiled  broadly,  quite  unabashed.  " I'm  all  settled  down 
now — no  more  skylarking  round.  I'm  keeping  house." 

“ Well,  see  that  you  keep  settled.  I don't  understand  this  change 
in  Nistina . hut  you  tell  her  I'll  put  her  in  charge  of  Mr*.  Morten, 
and  we’ll  do  the  he*t  we  ran  for  her.  lint  tell  her  to  send  nil  these 
white  men  away:  tell  her  not  to  listen  t«»  them." 

To  Nistina  Neeta  said.  “Hr  sava  lie  will  let  you  help  Ills  squaw, 
and  she  will  teaeli  you  how  to  read  and  write." 

Nistina'*  heart  failed  her  when  she  heard  thi*.  for  she  had  seen 
Mr*.  Morten  many  time*,  and  had  heard  mniiv  disturbing  stories 
of  low  harshness.  Rh*  was  >1  tall,  broad  shouldered  woman,  with 
keen  gray  eyres  and  a Imvd  void-. 

At  last  Mr.  Morten  turned,  and  said:  "Nistina,  you  may  come 
this  afternoon  after  four  o'clock,  and  we  will  arrange  the  whole 
matter.  I am  glad  you  are  going  to  forsake  Indian  ways,  which 
are  very  laid,  lie  a good  girl,  and  you  will  he  happy." 

When  Neeta  had  explained  what  he  said  Nistina  burst  into  a 
low  cry.  and.  covering  her  face  with  her  blanket,  rushed  away. 

“That's  the  last  you’ll  see  of  her."  said  Neeta.  maliciously. 
“She  like*  the  Indian  ways  last." 

Hut  Nistina  wa»  moved  hy  u deeper  impulse  than  fickle-hearted 
Neeta  could  comprehend.  A sick  hoy  had  returned  from  Florida 
a few  days  Is-forc  a poor  dying  lad  — ami  to  Nistina  he  had 
brought  word  from  young  Hawk.  “ I am  studying  so  that  I ran 
send  word*  on  paper,  like  the  white  man."  the  message  ran. 

“ Hy  and  by  I will  send  a white  word  to  you.” 

Thi*  message  instantly  sank  deep,  although  Nistina  gave  tro 
sign.  She  had  more  than  the  usual  shyness  of  the  innidrn*  of  her 
trila*.  and  it  was  painful  to  her  to  have  even  thi*  vague  message 
transmit  till  hy  another 

The  girl  thought  long.  She  longed  to  send  a message  to  her 
lover,  but  for  some  days  could  not  bring  herself  to  confide  in  Neeta. 
Days  wont  hy.  and  her  resolution  remained  unformed.  Nearly 
every  evening  she  had  been  going  to  see  Neeta.  but  always  her 
courage  had  failed  her.  and  then  came  the  thought:  “I.  too.  will 
learn  to  write  and  1o  read,  and  then  I can  tell  him  how  much  I 
hue  hint,  and  that  I "ill  wait  till  t am  old  and  I "ill  low  no 

There  was  a great  deal  of  gossip  among  the  red  women.  “ She 
is  going  to  marry  a white  soldier,  that  Nistina.”  they  said.  “She 
is  working  for  money  to  liny  line  beads  Hnd  cloth." 

"It  may  be."  said  her  step- mot  her.  "She  doe*  not  njien  Inn- 
heart  to  me.  She  talks  no  more  than  an  owl.” 

The  teacher*  marvelled  at  Tina's  dollies*  in  arithmetic  and  her 
umnrlng  progress  in  writing.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  she  wa* 
aide  to  scrawl  a not#  to  her  lover.  It  was  11  queer  little  letter,  writ 
ten  with  puinfu!  exactness,  in  imitation  of  the  copybook*: 
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“She  hurried  with  heating  heart  to  the  store  in  which  the  post-office  occupied  a corner" 


• I heard  your  word*  wliat  you  sent.  They  wu*  good  words.  It 
made  my  lii-art  glad  that  vv«ml«  Black  Fox  which  he  brought. 
I am  wait  all  time  for  you.  No  one  else  i*  in  inv  thoughts.  This 
letter  I am  written  me  myself  nit  lone — no  one  is  help  me.  No 
■me  knows  that  I put  it  in  pus*  folia.  I send  mogusuns 

NnmsA." 

With  this  letter  all  stamped  nnd  directed,  and  the  package  of 
moccasins.  she  hurried  with  lienting  heart  to  the  store  in  which 
the  post-office  occupied  a corner.  There  she  hovered  like  a mother 
partridge  about  it*  nest.  corning  nnd  going.  till  a favorable  moment 
offered.  She  knew  Just  what  to  do.  She  had  rehearsed  it  all  in 
her  mind  a hundred  times,  nnd  when  she  had  slipped  the  litter 
into  the  slit  she  laid  the  pneknge  on  the  window,  and  fled  away  to 
watch  and  to  wait  for  a word  from  the  far-away  land. 

Weeks  passed,  and  her  heart  grew  sad  and  heavy.  She  dared 
not  a*k  for  a letti  r.  hut  lingered  at  the  store  till  the  clerks  grew 
jocose  and  at  lust  familiar,  and  her  heart  was  hitter  toward  all 
white  men. 

In  her  extremity  she  went  to  Maroon,  who  was  now  a matronly 
wife,  mother  of  a sturdy  son.  and  asked  her  to  go  to  the  post -office 
and  inquire  for  a letter. 

" A letter!”  exclaimed  she.  “ Who  in  going  to  write  you  a 
letter  !" 

After  much  persuasion  she  consented  to  go.  hut  returned  emptv- 
handed.  She  had  only  half  regarded  Nist ilia's  request,  hut  as  the 
tear*  came  to  her  friend's  eye*,  she  believed,  and  all  of  the  goodness 
of  her  heart  arose,  nod  she  said: 

“ Don’t  cry.  I will  go  every  day  and  ask.  if  you  wish  me  to.” 

It  is  hard  to  wait  for  a letter  when  that  letter  is  the  one  thing 
in  life  worth  waiting  (or.  and  Nistina  was  very  silent  and  very 
•ad  all  the  time,  and  her  mistrrs*  wondered  at  this:  but  her  ques- 
tions brought  no  reply  from  the  girl,  who  kept  at  her  writing  dili- 
gently. steadily  refusing  to  confuse  her  mind  with  other  things. 
She  did  not  seem  to  wish  to  talk-  only  to  write,  write  at  every  snare 
moment,  and  each  day  her  writing  grew  in  beauty  of  line  till  it 
was  almost  as  beautiful  ua  the  printed  copy. 

At  last  she  composed  another  letter: 

“ Hawk.  My  friend.  I not  hearing  from  you.  If  you  are  sirk 
von  don't  write.  My  heart  is  now  very  sad.  May  he  you  dir  by 
this  time.  l«otig  time  I am  liere  waiting.  Listening  for  your  word* 
I am  standing  each  day.  No  one  my  loving  hut  you.  Tome  home 
you  get  away  quick,  for  I all  time  waiting.  Nihtixa.” 


After  -lie  hud  mailed  this  Nistina  suddenly  lost  all  Interest  in 
her  studies,  nnd  went  back  to  the  lodge  of  her  father.  In  her 
heart  she  said:  “If  he  does  not  answer  me  I will  go  out  on  the 
hill  and  cry  till  I die.  I do  not  care  to  live  if  he  is  not  coming  to 
me.” 

She  took  her  place  in  her  father’*  lodge  as  before,  giving  no  ex- 
planation of  her  going  nor  the  reason  for  her  return.  The  kindly 
old  chief  smoked  and  gazed  upon  her  sadly,  and  ut  lust  said, 
gent  Iv : 

" My  daughter,  you  are  sad  and  silent.  Once  you  laughed  and 
sang  at  your  sewing.  Wliat  has  happened  to  you?’  My  child  bus  a 
dark  face.” 

“ I am  older.  I am  no  longer  a child."  -lie  said,  unsniilingly. 

And  at  last,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  winter,  when  the  while 
people  were  giving  present*  to  each  other,  a letter  and  a little 
package  came  for  Nistina.  and  Mai-nsa  came  running  with  them. 

“ Here  is  your  talking  leaf."  she  said.  **  Now  I think  you  will 
laugh  once  more.  Read  it.  for  I am  very  curious.” 

But  Nistina  snatched  the  precious  package  and  ran  into  her 
lodge,  to  hr  alone  with  her  joy.  # 

It  was  a marvellous  thing.  There  was  the  letter — a blue  one — 
with  her  name  spelled  on  it  in  big  letter*.  Via/i imi.  but  she  opened 
the  package  first.  It  contained  a shining  pouch,  and  in  the  pouch 
wa«  a necklace  of  wondrous  head*  Mich  as  she  hail  never  seen,  ami 
a picture  of  her  lover  in  while  linin'*  dress.  ||ow  strange  he  looked 
with  his  hair  cut  short!  She  hardly  knew  him. 

Her  heart  lwat  strong  and  loud  »*  she  opened  the  letter,  and  rend 
the  first  words.  ” Nistina.  I am  loving  you.”  After  that  she  wa» 
nuifu-cd.  for  Hawk  could  not  write  as  well  as  «hr.  mid  she  read 
with  great  trouble,  but  the  end  she  understood — '*  I am  coming 
home.” 

She  rose  ami  walked  to  her  father's  lodge,  where  Mucosa  sat 
She  entered  proudly,  the  letter  in  her  luind.  Her  head  was  lifted, 
her  eyes  slione  with  pride. 

" Mv  letter  is  from  Hawk.”  she  said,  quietly.  M He  it  coming 
home.” 

And  at  thi*  message  Maeosa  am)  Vetcora  covered  their  mouths 
in  sign  of  inexpressible  astonishment. 

Stinmaker  smoked  on  with  placid  face  till  he  began  jo  under- 
stand it  all:  thrn  he  «nld:  “My  daughter,  you  warm  my  heart. 
Sit  lirside  me  nnd  tell  me  of  this  wonderful  thing.” 

Then  she  spoke,  and  her  story  was  to  him  a sweet  relief  from 
rare.  " It  i»  good.”  he  said.  " Surely  the  whiteqieuplc  are  won 
der-working  beings.” 
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Exploring  the  Sea.  Bottom 

An  Italian  Inventor's  Machines  for  Submarine  Investigation 


CAVALIKHK  PI  NO,  an  Italian  inventor.  has  devised  two 
machines  for  submarine  uw.  from  which  ini|">rUiit  result* 
nrt'  rxprrlol.  One  in  u submarine  worker  for  iiw  at 
greater  depth*  than  divers  ran  endure.  It  is  a big  steel 
«.j»g,  built  so  strung  as  to  withstand  great  pressure  of 
water,  anti  equipped  with  steel  arms  and  hands  for  moving  ole 
jrei»  mi  the  »ea  Isittmn.  It  carries  two  men.  who  look  out  through 
hen w crystal  windows  and  sit  whatever  is  iu  sight.  It  ha«  a 
telephone  which  coin  ii|nnien  tea  with  the  siirfaer.  and  is  furnished 
with  elect  t ie 

power,  by  menus 
of  which  it  pm 
reeds  on  a *in 
glc  wheel  over 
the  sen  Is >t tom 
wherever  its 
g o v e r n o r s 
choose.  It  bolds 
nir  enough  to 
last  a moderate 

time,  anil  when 
more  is  needed 
it  ean  lie  sup- 
plied from  the 
siirfare.  In 
like  manner  it 
ean  be  furnish- 
ed with  light. 

The  inventor 
Iwlieve*  that 
his  maeliine 
will  he  highly 
effective  for  the 
reeovery  of 
sunken  trea- 
sures. or  arti- 
eles  of  any 
kind  that  have 
been  lost  in  the 
sea.  In  the 
ease  of  a sunk- 
en ship,  he  pro 
poses  to  go 
dow  n in  his  inn- 
ehine,  Itml  the 
ship,  put  dyna- 
mite in  it  in  the 
right  place, 
blow  off  the 
deck,  and  direct 
the  operations 
of  men  at  the 
surface  in  get 
ting  out  the 
ship's  contents. 

He  Will  It  aide 
to  niatk  the  po 
sition  of  trea- 
sure - chests  or 
heavy  urtieles 
l»y  line  and 
buoy,  so  that 
they  may  It 
grasped  by 
grapnels  arid 
hauled  up. 

Ilia  other  in- 
vention. the 
liydroscope.  is 
an  apparatus 
for  * searching 
the  sen  liottnm 
from  the  sur- 
face. The  in- 
ventor has  not 
vet  diackincd 
how  it  works 
The  laws  of 
optics  govern 
its  construe 
lion,  ye  I it  is 
■ o m e t li  i n g 
m u eh  more 

than  an  instrument  which  retlrets  images  from  one  mirror  to  an- 
other. That  it  does  work,  and  well,  is  attested  by  a group  of  corn 
la  tent  pci  -nils  who  saw  it  tried  in  the  barlior  of  lleiioa  on  .faiiuary 
-d.  1003.  They  certified  that  through  the  hvdroscope  they  were 
aide  to  see  clearly  objects  in  the  sea  bed  in  their  true  form,  color, 
and  position,  and  that  the  instrument  did  its  work  well.  Its 
inventor  says  that  down  to  a depth  of  one  hundred  metres  his 
apparatus  will  rrvral  the  sea  lust  hv  natural  light,  and  that  greater 
depths  than  that  will  require  artificial  light.  The  fireck  govern- 
ment ha*  made  a contract  with  him  for  the  recovery  of  works  of 
art  sunk  two  thousand  veara  ago  in  (Sreelc  water*  m-ar  Ccrigotto, 


some  of  which  he  has  already  brought  up.  The  English  govern- 
ment. too.  has  contracted  with  him  for  the  recovery  of  specie 
from  the  Ulack  Prince.  sunk  during  the  Crimean  war.  Ilia  111a 
chines  will  have  a good  chance  to  -Imw  their  abilities.  There  are 
plenty  of  rich  prizes  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  locution  of 
many  of  them  i*  well  enough  known  to  make  n search  for  them 

inviting,  provided  the  means  of  search  are  adequate.  Hut  the 

maxim  about  the  l>itd  in  the  hand  Is-ing  worth  two  in  the  luish 

applies  with  accuracy  to  the  search  for  sunken  treasure.  There 

have  Im-cii  no 
many  attempts 
to  raise.  or 
title,  treasure- 
ships.  and  so 
few  have  suc- 
ceeded. that  we 
-hall  all  It 
-•••plica  I a Is  mt 
the  realization 
of  the  t'avu- 
liere's  li»|** 
until  we  see 
actual  result* 
from  his  en- 
deavors. The 

tircek  statue* 
which  he  has 
brought  up 
constitute  such 
results  us  far 
as  they  go,  and 
the  results  of 
his  further 
labor*  in  < I reck 
waters  will  It 
followed  with 
interest. 

Cavatiere  Pino 
think*  his  hy- 
droscope will 
he  used  by 
*team*hi|>  com- 
panies lor  the 
enter  t a i ninent 
of  their  pusscii 
gers,  who  will 
no  longer  It  sal 
i*fird  to  see  only 
sky  and  water 
when  they  can 
easily  enjoy  a 
curious  and  ex- 
tended sultaque- 
mis  prospect. 
•They  will  see 
thousand*  of 
fl«hrs  plav  and 
flee  before 
t ln-in."  he  says, 
” while  th-*crt* 
lirlds.  forest*, 
and  mountain* 
will  pas*  like 
the  figures  of  a 
cinematograph : 
daily.  u u d 
nightly  tiu>,  for 
when  the  nut 
urul  light  fuils 
electric  light 
will  replace  it." 

A remarkable 
hum  him-  this 
must  It  if  it 
is  to  do  won- 
ders such  as 
these.  It  is 
Ie**  com  lire 
heiisihle  than 
t 'avaliere's 
other  invention, 
which  is  ail 
application  of 

modern  mean*  whieh  serins  to  Is-  fairly  due.  Submarine  ma- 
chines haw  in  time  past  Is-eii  like  air-*liips  in  their  propensity 
to  disappoint  hopes  hut  since  electricity  lia*  come  to  Is-  •*»  easily 
and  effectively  handled  they  have  demonstrated  their  title  to  rank 
among  the  mechanical  wonders  that  ladong  in  the  list  of  thing* 
accomplished.  With  nur  government  hiiihliug  llolhind  ls»al*  tliat 
dive  and  swim  under  water,  and  the  various  Kimqa-an  governments 
•pending  money  on  «nl*iqueou*  monsters  of  lik.  jsiwers  and  pur- 
poses. it  is  easy  to  believe  that  we  have  reached  the  lime  when  the 
sea  Imltoni  at  reasonable  depth*  can  la-  safely  exposed  by  eye 
wilnc**es.  and  compelled  to  give  up  it*  possessions 


('ung  the  new-  hydrographh  imvnliiiM  of  .Signor  ( «».  ahere  Pino  for  evpionug  the  fm/tom 
of  the  se a.  the  explorer  is  able  to  descend  in  the  eng- shape d uid  /•>  great  depths.  Ih< 
grappling  device  shown  in  the  drawing  is  worked  from  the  deek  oj  the  ship;  from  there, 
also,  the  life  and  treasures  of  the  sea  floor  may  be  seen  by  means  of  a senes  of  mirrors 


MO 
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“Good  Deeds"  and  “ Knowledge  *’  agree  to  accompany  “Everyman”  on  his  Pilgrimage  to  the  other  World 

••Everyma.rv,”  An  Old  MoraJity  Pla.y 


ONE  of  tin*  notably  interest inj;  dramatic  |ii*nIu«*| i«m«  of  tin1 
current  sett  son  hits  Irrn  that  of  tin-  lift.',  nth  -century 
morality  play  “ Everyman."  first  at  M«-nilrl»«ohn  Hall 
mid  now  at  tin*  Harden  llmitrr.  Its  *t  ap|H-al  is 

doubtless  to  Ini'  student  of  tin-  ilia ma  pure  and  *<iiii|ili*. 
lint  it  has  not  been  without  entertaining  i|iialiti<*->  to  tin*  ordinary 
theatre  • goer  of  intelligence.  It*  rlTwl  U|hui  certain  mind*  hits 
Ix-eii  in r ions.  We  know  of  *om»'  who  ha vi*  attended  with  tin1  idea 
of  finding  something  in  the  production  that  would  inspire  mirthful 
mmnirnt.  hut  it  was  run  long  lefuri*  llir  would -la*  **i-«*tT**r  wit*  to 
la<  found  sitting  Imi-L  in  his  chair  i-omplptrly  and  even  reverently 
ahwirln-d  in  tin-  unfolding  of  tin*  grim  ami  inevitable  story  of 
/.'n riiMini'r  pilgrimage  from  heedless  youth  |o  the  grave.  Even 
Hip  character  /leaf  A,  who  in  his  make-up  and  movement  would 
‘••cm  to  verge  on  sonut  hing  a llip|utnt  mi  nil  ••mild  seize  »i|*on  for 
tin-  exercise  of  its  shallow  wit.  in-lutitly  comma  mled  r«'*-|Mi-tfiil 
attention,  and  it  was  l»y  no  mean*  thp  intense  novelty  of  theme 
and  action  that  was  responsible  for  this.  Yhm*  was  an  atmos- 
phere of  impressivem-**.  of  aacredness.  abut  the  whole  perform- 
ance that  was  not  at  all  favorahh*  to  the  dixportim*nt  of  th«' 
frividous  spirit,  anil  the  deep  sincerity  of  the  ai-lots  who  c*s:ivc«l 
I hi*  toll  - was  at  all  linos  si  manifi*s1  as  to  si*rve  as  a ilelcrii'irt  to 


any  un  liri.it h-m  to  make  light  either  of  tin  W selves  or  of  the  sol* 
i mil  business  they  liad  in  hand. 

The  morality  play,  which  in  this  particular  cam*  serves  iis  a 
link  of  importance  between  the  mystery  plays  of  ancient  times 
and  tin*  modern  drama,  was  reviled  in  Guidon  last  season  under 
the  auspices  of  the  ElizalM-thun  Stage  Society  of  lamdon  with  this 
identical  production,  and  played,  we  are  informed,  by  the  same 
competent  company  which  presents  it  lure.  Its  run  over  tin- 
sea  was  of  gratifying  length,  and  l*»ih  for  the  scladarly  intent  it 
inspired.  nnd  for  it*  novelty,  it  made  a strong  ap|M*al  to  a very 
wide  class  of  theatre-goers,  Ni ■verthelcss,  it  was  a considerable 
adventure  to  risk  it*  fortunes  on  the  American  atugc,  and  there 
were  not  a few  who  doubted  the  possibility  of  its  favorable  re- 
epption  in  a community  where  t h«-  lighter  order  of  dramatic  en 
tertainnieiit  has  hy  slow  degree*  been  overshadowing  the  more 
serious.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  public  is  to  congratu- 
latcd  ii|w>n  t he  i-ontinuc<|  success  of  *'  K\ cry  man  " wherever  it  has 
appeared.  It  loi»  convincingly  demonstrated  that  in  the  vast 
theatre-going  laxly  in  New  York  and  other  cities  there  is  a leaven 
of  flni*  taste  and  of  appreciation  of  intellectual  clfint  that  is  «|t- 
tinrtl.v  reeogniwilile.  An  occasional  pr’islm-tion  of  the  type  of 
" Everym.in  " is  alt  that  is  nccditl  lo  bring  it  to  t lie  surface 
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BY  E.  S.  MARTIN 

Time  lately  was  when  she  had  jriends  galore; 

All  men  ; and  each  one  would  be  something  more . 
All  gone!  Too  kind  to  disappoint  nineteen, 

She  tried  to  be  a sister  to  a score. 
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A.  SERIES  OF  MOVING  PICTURES 


” 7nst  listen  w this, folic  »i«  r.<  ■ .'Mik-*  kof  muI  ci>tJ  tratrr.  a /mu  a .1  .If  — ' " AW,  «.  I'm  going  fn  fxyl  right  or  .1*1/  krlt.  ik.  rrt  some 

tug  Unrn— fiiiern  minnift  to  ike  m.\  >tcvtt  ' Hex  f U >'U  ’Ml  takr  thill  gintttiU  hs  .irounj  krrr  m>  ui'i  » .H’.tfc/  It  ,v  htolr,  11 

plage  ;ar  fii  w.'«rJn  im  Inal.  ’ 


" ll'Aic.  Jj  next,  muter  that  skinner  er  ikis  euPtstd 

••  Lets  Jft — rt-  o*.  IIMll,  K> •!  *>*f  of  it*  UUV  /" 


“ l hlnh  tiv'tf  a rt  Mil  ns  /im*’ f.  • 1 f up  flu ■ old  tin tv  itnt/  fo«.-  /nia-Ji 
" Surest  ling.  jr  Arrr<»u  II  VW  <w V yei  all  nowd  Mil  Jerr  in  a couple  o' 
town— f«iw*r>  " 
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The  woman's  cause  is  man’s:  they  rise  or 
sink 

Together,  dwarf'd  or  godlike,  bond  or  free: 
For  she  that  *>111  of  l<ethe  scales  with  man 
The  shining  steps  of  Nature,  shares  with 
man 

His  nights,  his  days,  moves  with  him  to  one 
goal. 

Stays  all  the  fair  yoHng  planet  in  her 
hands — 

If  she  lie  small,  slight  nntnred,  miserable. 
How  shall  men  growT 

Tmnyton. 

" Were  I a god,  and  a well-meaning  one. 
the  marriages  of  people  would  annoy  me 
more  than  anything  else.  . . . The  Individ 
unis  are  wasted,  the  accidentulity  of  mar- 
riage makes  every  reasonable  ami  great 
course  of  humanity  impossible,” — Xirtgackr. 

To  talk  of  nothing  hut  prosperity  arid 
commerce  is  to  talk  like  a merchant,  and 
not  like  a philosopher.  To  aim  only  at  the 
enriching  of  nations  is  to  act  like  a banker, 
hut  not  like  a legislator. — Jouhrrl. 


\ovi«r.TO  Muimuss.— Mm.  Wimow’s  SourmssSii.. . 

. lit  a|.v  m*.  ,i^l  for  rlilldiMI  tprllilnu.  ll  willies  Oi» 

c-lill  I Unis  |Ik  if  unis,  xllsiy*  all  pstn,  cure*  whid  colic,  and  I 
|s  i . Iitm  remedy  for  illacrbira.— |<f*#r.| 


TIIR  MILK  OK  THK  COW 
Is  richer  is  pmlvUU,  (si*  aim!  soils  limn  Ihc  hiimi 
il  hi usl  l>e  ndm-t.-d  In  Infant  leedlnx.  IU«hl  . . 

Km  ami  CoNUK.Nsti.  Mill  Is  the  i«rrfeclinn  of  a cow's  milk 
(or  infants.  Forty  Kir  yewruevti-riniH'i-  has  mode  It  toe  lead 
lui{  Infant  food  ol  the  wocItL—  lA4r.\ 


mu*,  uci 

n s k*c 


Tklxpiiunk  Service  Is  the  twentieth -century  means  of  cron  | 
miifilcaliuti.  Kates  lor  KesV.li- rue  Service  In  MmitullUn  fonn 
♦ l*»  a yeiu.  New  Vock  Ti-leiihnne  Co..  II  I*ey  Street.  Ill 
West  :tMth  street,  3I»  West  Igfith  street.  | AJr.\ 


Km  ain  nml  I -raw  n Iwm-ltted  with  a tunic  which  aid»  ilixvs.- 
tion  Amin's  the  Orlicliiiil  Almost  mu  Kilters,  are  nulls!  lor 
their  direst! ve  i-ropertie*.  All  ilrmurfct*.— f/lifr.l 


FINE  TABLE  GLASSWARE 

PLAIN  BOWLS  FOR 
V MONOGRAMS,  CRESTS, 


ETC., 


M A I)  E 


B Y 


he -I  ■-  American,  t ook's  iMraaiA 


C.  DORFLINGER  (El  SONS 

3 OL  5 WEST  19th  STREET.  Near  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Pears’ 

Agreeable  soap  for  the  hands 
is  one  that  dissolves  quickly, 
washes  quickly,  rinses  quickly, 
and  leaves  the  skin  soft  and 
comfortable.  It  is  Pears’. 

Wholesome  soap  is  one  that  , 

attacks  the  dirt  but  not  the  The  Elements  of  International  Law 

living  skin.  It  is  Pears'. 

Economical  soap  is  one  that 
a touch  of  cleanses.  And 
this  is  Pears’. 


brn 
risp 

k UIM 

La  rge.  clean,  crisp 
flakes.  Malted  and 
thoroughly  cooked. 
Made  from  the  finest 
Southern  White  Com. 


Established  over  ioo  years. 


By  GEO.  fi.  DAVIS 

Lieut. Cui  auJ  JJ.fuh  JuJ^e  AJi'<sattC!ttural,  V.  S.  A. 

NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION 

A work  sufficiently  elementary  in  character  to  be  within  the  reach  of  students,  yet  compre- 
hensive and  uf  witle  scope.  It  gives  essential  information  in  regard  to  the  law  governing  the 
relations  of  nations,  duties  of  diplomatic  representatives,  rights  of  citizens,  alliances,  etc. 

S2.50 

HARPER  o-  BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  FRANKLIN  SQUARE.  N.  >'. 


ROYAL  L.  LEGRAND 


THE  LATEST  SUCCESS  OF  THE 

ORIZA-PERFUMERY  (Grand  Prlx  Paris  1900. 
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Henry  James 


IT  ha*  h«'n  *«id  of  Professor  .limn**  of  llnrviiril  that  he  i«  too 
giaid  a novelist  to  In-  it  good  psychologist  : find  of  hi*  brother. 
Henry  dann-s.  thMi  hr  i*  too  great  a psychologist  in  In-  u 
novel  in  t.  However  true  that  l>r. — and  truth  i*  n»n«lly  aaeri- 
Heed  in  Mime  men  mi  re  to  an  epigram. — curb  of  these  men 
ha*  won  a nnopie  i‘e|>iitatinn  in  lii*  •hourn  profession,  aided  un- 
doubtedly by  hi*  comprehension  of  hi*  brother**  **o llintr. 

tlf  the  two,  llrnrv  .Tame*  the  writer  of  booh*,  whose  latest 
port  ru  it  we  now  piihli*h.  Imm  won  the  wider  recognition.  “ Master 
of  involntionary  style.*'  he  i«  beyond  doubt  one  of  the  keenest  ana 
lyater*  of  eharacter  among  living  writer*.  It  i*  a remarkable  tribute 
to  hi*  power  that  with  hi*  involved  and  analytical  met  Inal  of  treat- 
ment. bin  worship  of  literary  at  vie  for  it*  own  Nike. — he  yet  com 
mu  ini*  the  attention  of  an  mormon*  public  on  laith  «ide«  of  the 
Atlantic,  including  that  Imdy  of  reader*  which  devour*  the  |K>pn 


lar  novel,  a*  well  a*  a more  discriminating  elan*.  The  ohvioii* 
conclusion  i*  that  he  doe*  not  aaeriltee  interest  in  nil  effort  to 
attain  to  what  he  may  consider  higher  thing*. 

Mr.  dame*  i-  one  of  the  many  distinguished  Americans  residing 
abroad.  The  ipiaint  old  house  in  live,  where  he  lias  hi*  home,  i* 
one  of  the  landmark*  of  n town  by  no  mean*  poor  in  "lions.** 
Here  be  work*  steadily,  and  with  a proliticary  by  no  mean*  hi*  bust 
lemarkahle  trait. 

Since  I /'assioioife  Pihjriui  in  IS75  a l*a>k  u yrar  be  ha*  aver- 
aged. mid  each  i*  a di«tinet  and  measured  step  in  the  upward 
pmgre**  of  hi*  work. 

Thr  t m brr /undor*.  now  appearing  serially  in  the  page*  of  the 
Vor/A  I mrrirtix  Rtririr,  j*  hi*  latest,  mol  in  many  respect*  hi* 
greatest  work.  Henry  dame*  the  psychologist  lin*  not  fHiinittcd 
retrogression  in  the  mental  power  of  Henry  dame*  the  writer 
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over  the  civilized  world 

THE  IMPROVED 

BOSTON , 
GARTER 

IS  KNOWN  AND  WORN 

Evary  Pair  Warranted 


The 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 

CLASP 

lie  leg— never 
nor  Unfastens 

ALWAYS  EASY 


THE 

KODAK 

CORRESPONDENCE 

SCHOOL 

helps  the  amateur  make  technically 
perfect  and  artistic  photographs. 
Kxplains  all  the  little  difficulties — 
there  are  no  big  ones.  Individual 
criticism  is  given  to  the  work  of  each 
pupiL  Tuition,  free  to  all  owners  of 
Kodak  and  Brownie  Cameras  upon 
pay  nvent  of  one  dollar  for  text  books. 

THE  KODAK  WAY 

mean*  picture  taking  vrilbotit  n itnrk-mom 
for  any  part  of  Itw-  work.  Better  result* 
Uum  the  old  way,  loo. 

liriak  Ml  BrvwaW  Eiwra,  . . tl.aa  a |!Ut 
trill  Dmiayt^  lutWs  . . to  lisas 


Eastman  Kodak  Co., 

TOP 


R eve’s  L vice  a. 

Olive  Oil 

appreciated  by  connotv-enrs 
for  its 

Delicate  Flavor 

(No  rank  »ttw*ll  iu«  In.|r,  -o  Iwinrul  In  ««i» 
timid*  ul  Olive  t Ml.  • 


S.  R.AE  ®.  CO. 

(£•/**//•  W IS JWt 

LEGHORN.  ITALY 


One  toste  convinces 

KORN-KRISP 

Best  of  all  modem  foods 


t /j  ro«  « Ht»  to  or  a»*iHS 
-M  ADC  AT  KEY  WtST>— 


GOV 


’T  REVOLVERS,  QUNS.  SWORDS. 

* I.,.  .11  NEW  i*4  old.  »— -UonrJ  te  F.  8*aa<tu.«u.  S7V  I 
Dra«d«*r . X.  V.  «»i.  C*uio|  atari* 4 Ot. 


Transportation  in  London 

By  Sydney  Brooks 

LoNDOS  Is  an  I ni)»o<*albl«*  city  to  get  about 
in.  Whatever  attractiona  it  may  poaara*. 
it*  rapid  transit  system  is  nut  one  <>f  them. 
As  a matter  of  fart,  *'  »y»te«  " l»  the  wrong 
word  for  the  chaos  of  ill-fnnncctrd.  tle«|H-r- 
ii  l fly  eoni|M>tiiig  railroads  and  omnibus 
routes  that  *11(111*1**.  or  pretend*  to  suffice, 
for  the  need*  of  it*  »ix  million  inhabitants. 
The  other  day.  in  the  Hon«e  of  (’omnion*. 
Mr  -I mm**  Itrvee  brought  forward  a motion 
on  the  subject.  He  asked  " whether  his 
Majesty'*  government  would  consider  the  de 
airnhility  of  impiiring.  by  royal  mmmlssion 
or  otherwise,  into  the  means  of  locomotion 
and  transportation  in  Iritntlon  on  and 
neath  the  surface,  im-lmling  the  Is-tter  reg- 
ulation of  vehirutnr  traffir.  the  possibility 
of  appropriating  eertnln  thoroughfares  to 
eertain  kinds  of  trntlie.  the  mean*  of  facili- 
tating the  construction  of  elrcfric  tramway* 
along  or  Immediately  lienealli  the  streets, 
and  the  steps  to  he  taken  for  creating  a 
properly  arranged  and  conveniently  inter 
connected  system  of  deep-level  electric  rail- 
ways.'’ Mr  Hntfmir  replied  that,  though  he 
had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind,  it  was 
probable  that  a royal  commission  would  he 
appointed.  If  so.  It  Will  lie  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  hardest  worked  commission* 
that  has  rrpr  sat. 

One  has  only  to  live  in  fjnndnn  a week 
to  see  the  need  of  some  such  Impartial, 
systematic  inquiry.  Traffic,  in  spite  of  an 
absolute  stringency  in  observing  the  “ rule 
of  the  mad."  i«  blocked  in  every  direction. 
A fine  June  afternoon  makes  one's  progress 
down  Pfmidillr  work  out  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  in  ten  minutes.  That  i*  the  quickest 
one  may  hope  for.  A quarter  of  an  hour 
per  mile  is  the  average  performance,  and 
this  qiiitp  irrespective  of  the  vehicle  one 
happens  to  In*  sitting  in.  A champion  road- 
ster. the  broken-down  cnvnlrv  charger  that 
works  nut  the  fng-end  of  hi*  life  between  the 
shafts  of  a cab.  and  the  wcedv  omnibus  hark 
are  all  on  a par  in  Piccadilly.  The  pace 
of  a procession  is  the  pace  of  lt«  slowest 
unit,  and  a carriage  and  pair  stand  a limit 
ns  good  a chance  of  getting  ahead  of  thp 
humbler  traffic  in  that  famous  thoroughfare 
a*  a Broadway  car  ha*  of  outstripping  its 
immediate  forerunner.  American*  who  have 
not  seen  it.  ran  hardlv  conceive  the  volume  of 
Piccadilly**  traffir.  There  is  nothing  in  Xew 
York  that  even  suggest*  it.  A block  of 
vehicle*,  a quarter  of  a mile  long  and  from 
eight  to  ten  deep,  is  mi  common  an  occur- 
rence that  one  hardly  notices  it.  At  the 
corner  of  Hamilton  Pin  re  and  Piccadilly, 
where  the  traffir  (lowing  east  and  west  meets 
the  strrani  llowing  north  and  south,  yon  may 
count  almost  anr  afternoon  in  the  si-iimiii 
ns  many  ns  three  thousand  vehicles  in  an 
hour.  There  they  stand,  with  wheel*  al- 
most touching,  soiin-l lines  for  ten  minutes  on 
end.  till  the  policeman  waves  his  hand,  and 
the  monstrous  cavalcade  of  carriages,  cn* 
ters*  carts,  omnibuses,  motors,  hansoms, 
brewery  drays,  railroad  wagon*  *liop  van* 
four-wheelers,  pony  trap*,  and  butchers* 
carts  goes  surging  along  till  the  outpourings 
of  another  side-street  pull  it  up  onee  more. 
Things  are  a little  hetler  now  than  they 
used  to  he.  Karly  ln«i  year  the  Limbm 
County  Council  shaved  off  a portion  of  llie 
Orren  Park,  and  added  it  on  to  Ficradlllv 
ju*t  opposite  the  point  where  Hamilton 
Place  delsMichcs.  There  are  now  six  |Mirallcl 
streams  of  traffic  almost  constantly  in  mo- 
tion. with  a«  many  policemen  perpetually 
statinm-d  there  t>>  deflect  them  into  the 
proper  route.  The  blockades  rarely  last 
more  than  two  or  three  minutes,  and  the 
American  who  is  hurrying  to  catch  a train 
at  Paddington  or  to  keep  an  appointment  at 
his  club  or  hotel,  no  longer  find*  Hamilton 
Place  the  olistacle  it  wn*.  The  big  Picca- 
(Vontinual  on  page  555.) 


‘Pte 

Automobile 

that  solves  the  problem  1 

of  rapid,  safe  and  pleasant  motor 
travel  on  all  kinds  of  toads,  iu 
all  kinds  of  weather— is  the  Ca- 
dillac Automobile.  If  you  know 
of  an  auto  fault,  you  will  find  it 
corrected  in  the  Cadillac.  Very 
powerful  engine;  entirely  new 
transmission  gear;  perfect,  sen- 
sitive steering  mechanism;  pow- 
erful brakes.  Simplicity 
joined  to  durability; 

Speed  united  with 
safety;  strength 
wrought  i't 
grace. 

The 


i _ 

is  mode 
oa  a runabout 
with  seals  for  two, 
■t  l?Jo-  With  de- 
tachable tonneau  that 
converts  it  into  a handsome 
and  roomy  touring  car  for 
four.  $830 — tonneau  sent* 
either  faring  forward  or  via- 
a-vls,  giving  a comfortable 
support  for  llie  back.  The 
lardy  design  of  the  Cadillac 


ia  a very  pleasing  effect  for 
either  city  atreetsor  country 
road*,  and  the  appointments 


luxurious.  Our  free  illus- 
trated I rook  let  — Jd  —gives 
■ address  of  agency  nearest 
ft  your  home  where  the  Cadillac 
f§  may  Ire  seen  and  tried. 

Cadillac  Automobile  Company 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Tires  that  may  be  of  some  value  to  you. 

Il  ton*  the  price  of  ■ card  to  h*»e 

your  name  added  to  our  mailinf  11*1. 

THE  DIAMOND  RUBBER  CO. 

Akrorv,  Ohio 
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Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists 


THKKE  generalization*  may  be  affirmed  of  this  year**  ex- 
hibition nf  the  Sncirty  «»f  Amcrlain  Artist*.  Thr  average 
of  achievement  is.on  tin-  whole,  a grade  higher  limn  usual; 
the  munis  r of  innviM-«  painted  liy  Ament aim  in  Puri*  is 
increasing  year  by  year : the  great  names  in  the 

catalogue  the  li«t  of  puintcr* 
who  do  not  exhibit  with  the  so- 
ciety  i»  growing  so  long  as  to 
suggest  the  condition  that  re- 
sulted In  the  formation  of  the 
society  itaelf  by  sweeders  from 
the  Academy. 

The  present  exhibition 
properly  <l«miinnteil  by  Ablwtt 
Thayer's  " Winged  Figure."  a 
large  canvas  hanging  on  the 
north  wall  of  the  Vanderbilt 
(lallerv  opposite  the  entrance. 

A whlte-robcd  female  figure  of 
heroic  size  is  seated  on  a rock. 

The  painting  i»  “ Inscribed  to 
ItolM-rt  lamia  Stevenson.”  In 
the  dark  background,  tropical 
foliage  is  suggested.  The  ilra|srv 
Mows  lightly  over  the  slender 
figure,  ami  sweep*  in  lilies  of 
beauty  down  the  rock*.  The 
face  is  of  the  exquisite  type 
Mr.  Thayer  delights  in  paint- 
ing. and  which  in  its  perfection 
all  good  Americans  instinctively 
refer  to  Mary  Anderson. 

The  same  gallery  ism  tains 
John  S.  Sargent's  portrait  of 
William  M.  Chase.  ..  capital 
example  of  the  painter'*  most 
vigorous  work,  utul  a worthy 
memorial  of  Mr.  Chase,  which 
his  pupils  will  present  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Near  it  is  " The  Flower,"  by 
John  W.  Alexander,  u study  of 
a young  wouuin  fastening  in  her  gown  a water-lily  just  chosen 
from  a great  duster  of  half-open  blossoms,  the  whole  broadly 
painted  in  the  low  tones  which  are  Mr.  Alexander's  favorite 
medium.  This  artist  is  further  represented  l»v  his  charming  full- 
length  (sirtrait  of  Mis.  Thomas  Hustings  A place  of  honor  in 


the  Vanderbilt  Gallery  is  given  to  Samuel  I sham's  “The  Coming 
of  .Spring,''  inspired  by  the  lines  of  Fit*! Jerald's  Omar  lifginning: 
Come!  fl’l  llae  cup,  and  lu  tit*-  an-  t>(  spring 
Yu*r  wiutrf  garment  <»/  n-peuounr  ftiii*. 

This  is  n broadly  painted,  decorative  composition,  lieautiful  in 
color,  and  true  to  the  spirit  of 
the  subject. 

In  the  same  gallery  ure  also 
hung  the  winners  of  thin  year's 
prizes:  Douglas  Volk's  ’•The 

Hoy  with  the  Arrow."  winner  of 
the  Carnegie  award  for  the  best 

(minLing  entered  in  competition: 
amis  I ash's  “ The  Dawn."  a 
landscape  in  a luminous  mist 
with  female  figures  walking,  ir 
dining,  urn!  bathing  in  a pool, 
winner  nf  the  Webb  gold  medal, 
and  lamisc  Cox ’a  “Olive."  the 
portrait  of  a daintily  dad.  pink 
diecked  child,  to  which  lias  Item 
awarded  the  Shaw  memorial 
prize  for  the  best  work  of  art 
exhibited  by  a woman.  The  pie 
lures  reproduced  in  this  numtsT 
include  sirs.  Cox's  prize -taker. 
Sergeant  Kendall's  wholly  de- 
lightful painting,  "The  Green 
Gnome.”  portraits  of  a mother 
ami  daughter,  the  small  green- 
robed  child  perched  at  her  mo- 
ther's side,  and  intent  u|miii  a 
story  which  the  mother  is  read- 
ing from  the  Iszok  in  her  lap: 
and  l’aul  Mosdiowit/'s  **  Mother 
and  Child,”  an  excellent  piece  of 
work  by  this  talented  young 
painter. 

The  most  cursory  glance  ut 
the  remaining  pictures  in  the 
show  can  hardly  overbuilt  Miss 
Mary  Shrjmrd  Greene's  “I'ne 
Petite  Hi«toire.”  a charming  interior  of  the  period  of  lamis 
XVI. . with  a young  woman  reading,  which  riwivnl  a Miiimi  award 
at  last  spring's  Pan's  Salon:  Kenyon  Cox's  strong  and  lividly 
colored  |Mirlrait  of  Mr.  Powers;  utul  Winslow  llomer's  two  udiiiii 
able  views. 


" Mother  and  C it  i id.” — by  Paul  Moahowitz 
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(Continued  front  1*1$'  35.1.) 
ilillv  jam  ha*  now  moved  further  east.  and 
rvntn'i  round  Berkeley  and  Alhemnrle 
street*.  There  it  i*  just  about  an  had  a* 
it  used  to  lie  at  Hamilton  1’laoe.  Bond 
Street,  the  meanest  and  narrowest  of  street*, 
lined  with  the  moat  expensive  ahopa  in  l>*n 
don.  grow*  more  impaaaable  every  year, 
though  here.  too.  u«  in  Piccadilly,  the  amount 
of  trallie  depend*  a deal  on  the  season. 
In  the  Strand,  however,  the  block  i»  per- 
petual. The  quickest  way  of  getting  from 
< haring  Cro**  Station  to  Ludgatc  f'ircus 
is  to  walk.  A*  for  the  City  itself,  and  the 
narrow  tangle  of  nrtei  ies  lending  to  and 
from  it.  locomotion  there  is  simply  a scries 
of  jerk* — every  few  yard*,  and  the  " up- 
lifteil  hand  of  the  policeman.’*  on  which  the 
late  Mr.  Bayard  used  to  enlarge  with  such 
enthusiasm,  pulls  you  up. 

There  is  only  one  thing  to  admire  about 
it  all — the  super-excellence  of  the  driving. 

A had  whip  is  unthinkable  in  London : he 
could  not  survive  a day’s  outing  in  the  over- 
stocked streets,  where  the  strain  on  the 
nerves  of  those  inside  the  vehicles  is  so 
great  that  few  Londoner*  over  sixty  years 
of  age  venture  out  in  a hansom.  The  sight 
of  the  innumerable  quarter-inch  escape*  of 
catastrophe  they  run  i«  too  much  for  them, 
and.  like  Sir  Henry  Irving,  they  seek  the 
security  of  a brougham  or  four-wheeler 
to  shut  it  out.  Collisions,  though,  are  won- 
derfully rare:  every  drayman,  coster,  cahhv. 
omnibus  drives,  handles  the  rihhona  with 
the  sureness  of  the  president  of  the  Four- 
in  Hand  Club.  Still  one  does  not  hail  a 
hansom  merely  to  admire  the  cleverness  of 
the  man  on  the  box.  There  is  a human  de- 
sin*  to  reach  one’s  destination,  and  if  that 
happen*  to  lie  anywhere  within  the  con- 
gested area,  which,  roughly  speaking,  in- 
cludes the  City  and  mod  of  the  shopping 
di-frict*.  it  is  well  to  he  triply  armed  in 
philosophie  brass.  A great  deal  of  this 
congestion  is  not  only  inevitable,  but.  so  far 
rh  one  can  see.  irremediable.  It  con'd 
only  la*  got  rid  of  by  rebuilding  lawdon. 
nmi  that  is  an  impossible  task,  if  only  on 
the  score  of  ex|a*nM*.  The  eity  of  six  mill- 
ion** ha»  t*i  get  along  as  best  it  can  with  the 
street*  that  served  a population  of  half  a 
million:  and  it  is  quite  vain  to  hope  that 
any  man  or  any  governing  authority  will 
arise  to  do  for  Gindnn  what  Haussiiiaiin  did 
for  Paris  and  Shepherd  for  Washington. 
Most  of  the  charm  and  all  the  inconvenience 
of  London  come  from  this  one  fact,  that  it 
is  a city  which  has  t/roirn.  New  York  by 
comparison  looks  as  though  it  had  licen  hit 
off  at  a stroke  and  dumped  down  on  Man- 
hattan Island  by  contract.  London  as  we 
know  it  to-day  ia  simply  an  amalgamation 
of  a great  many  old  suburbs  mid  villages 
that  have  joined  together  without  plan, 
symmetry,  or  method  of  any  kind.  The 
country  lane*  of  former  days  are  now  busy 
street*,  hut  otherwise  as  straggling  anil  nar- 
row a*  they  ever  were.  Tlu*  old  village 
street*  are  now  the  thoroughfares  of  a pro- 
digious traffic,  hut  not  one  whit  wider  than 
they  were  in  King  Charles's  day.  Very  few 
of  the  lamdon  streets  have  been  netunlly 
built — that  is  to  say.  deliberately  laid  out 
and  planned  and  ex  ecu  tit  l from  licginning 
to  end.  Very  few  of  them  existed  on  |Mipcr 
before  they  existed  in  fact.  Almost  all  are 
the  survivals  and  extensions  of  century-old 
lam*s  and  by-path*.  " short  cuts  ”*  across 
fields,  and  so  on. 

There  can.  therefore,  la*  hnrdlv  any  ques- 
tion of  rebuilding  Ixmdon.  of  pulling  it 
down,  and  rcm«*lclling  it  ufrcsli.  The  city 
will  remain  to  the  end  of  time  much  as  it 
is  now.  a fascinating  jumble  of  irregulari- 
ties. Wliat,  however,  can  la*  done,  ami  what 
the  Guidon  County  Council  i*  doing,  is  to 
widen  the  already  existing  streets,  and  oc- 
nisiouully  to  build  a new  one.  At  this  mo- 
ment what  promise*  to  be  a really  magnili 
«ent  thoroughfare  is  la*inu  built  between 
llolborn  and  the  Strand  at  a cost  of  some 
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The  Oldsmobile  “Goes” 

“ Nothing  to  ‘UtJttch  but  the  road." 

Tire  greatest  efficiency  with  the  least  trouble  js  obtained  by  the  mechanical  perfection 
of  this  world-standard  Runabout. 

No  complicated  machinery  to  get  out  of  order — no  '*  breakdowns*' — every  part  of  the 
simple,  strong,  and  practical  construction  of  the  Oldsmobile  is  readily  accessible  and  easily 
understood.  It  is  built  to  run  W <hei  it. 

Runs  thirty  miles  on  one  gallon  of  gasolene— Climbs  any  hill — Goes  through  the 
muddiest  road*  and  is  proclaimed  by  8.000  users  as  "Tie  Best  Thing  en  W’ieelt." 

Price,  $650.00 

Call  at  any  of  our  58  selling  agencies  or  write  for  illustrated  book  to  Dept.  48. 

Olds  Motor  Works.  Detroit.  Mich. 


SHAVING  , 


The  lather  of  Williams'  Shaving  | 
Sti  'i  acts  like  rich  cream  to 
the  hot  or  irritated  face.  It  i« 
toothing,  comforting,  re- 
freshing, ami  antiseptic, 
ami  makes  shaving  rcully 
enjoyable. 

Pritr  Twnlf  jftt  Crmli,  of  at  OrtLgfnt* 


. TIIKKK-UAI  Till  It  TO  U AMI1M.TIIV 


I nder  Hi.  Personallj-S  ondticti-d  System  of 
the  I'rnuaylianlii  Itallroad. 

j T next  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Personally-Con- 
ducted T<*ur  to  Washington  leaves  Monday.  April  6. 
K.ur.  covering  nilnsd  iraaspaftetian  fur  the  wuml 
trip,  hotel  accommodation*,  and  transferof  pittam- 
err  and  buggage.  station  to  hotel  in  Washington, 
lit  to  from  New  York.  $13.00  from  Trenton.  $11  50 
from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rate*  from 
other  point*.  These  rates  cover  accommodations 
for  two  days  at  th  Arlington.  Normandie.  Rigg*. 
Lbbitt.  Shoreham.  Cochran.  Gordon.  Barton,  or 
Hamilton  Hotels  Por  accommodation*  at  Regent. 
Metropolitan.  National,  or  Colonial  Hotel*.  >>.5* 
lr-*.<.  Special  ride  trip  to  Mount  Vernon 

All  tickets  good  for  ten  day*,  with  special  hotel 
rate*  after  expiration  of  hotel  coupons. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to 


ticket  agent*;  Tourist  Agent.  j6j  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York;  4 Court  Street.  Brooklyn.  Broad  Street. 
Newark.  N J ; or  address  Geo.  \V  Boyd.  Assistant 


General  Passenger  Agent.  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia 


The  commercial  credit  of  a firm  ia  enhanced 
hy  insurance  on  the  life  ol  each  member  for 
the  benefit  of  the  survivors.  I*  your  credit 
thus  buttressed  ? 

PENN  MUTUAL  LIKE, 
qi  1—3—5  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


HOLIDAYS1N  ENGLAND 


Hem!  four  rent*  fpuMairi')  for  Idu-Jrated  entitled 

llnllilu)-  In  EiisHiiiI.  .I».irll*ii.k!  Cathedral  Houle. 
I'lltrtm  rnthrr*.  Dltkeiu  not!  Triinjiwn  tHdrktv  Pimuhlm 

nr U-HciiMio;  Harwich  Hook  of  lliillaml.  Itmnl 

Mall  Houle.  I wtu  screw  Mrsiiolilp  Line,  l.nglaiM  to 
Continental  Kur« pe-  Address 
nitl'AT  KAHTKHN  llAILVVAV  Of  KNGI.AMl, 
S«*  llr.Mulwa).  New  York. 


E&j&iS&X  , CH0.CE  J S S 

TWtBCWTt  KITIIM  nniliu  O,  m.  i— l*.  SlrSt*— ■ llri-.Ac.  T»1>..r.  -a  (iirnl.lwd-  t,  l‘-t.TIM».  Sauacrllc*.  Y. 


nsrans 


%tw  ami  *-*|t  Yvhte.  lt-> •*•  float*, 
lluntlriir  Itutitv. Cannes.  Visl  UK  lot 
SO  pas*  rataloc.  afvhi*  III*  truth  Hi 
detail  sl*iut  the  he.t  l*>at»  hulll. 

RACINE  BOAT  MFC.  CO. 
Bo*  17.  Racine.  Wls. 


atf.tfeyMl  ioetn/f. 
-fifiofnnfJ i lua/t/t  ndcri  near  i/is  Stodeett 
yhyirc/etj  free  *>n  aftttfuut*an  ' ier 
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Over 
a Million 
Barrels  a Year1 


Those  are  sales  of  Schlitz  Beer  t 

making  it  the  leader  of  all  Milwaukee  beers,  by  far. 
That's  a result  of  maintaining  absolute 
purity.  We  doubled  the  necessary  cost  of  our 
brewing  to  have  Schlitz  Beer  right. 

The  Res  ult  Is 

A Million  Barrels  a Year 

We  have  used  the  best  materials  —the  finest  barley 
—paid  as  high  as  twice  what  we  need  pay  for  hops. 
Wc  bored  six  wells  to  rock  to  get  pure  water. 
We  kept  our  brewing  as  clean  as  your  cooking. 

The  Result  Is 

A Million  Barrels  a Year 

We  filtered  all  the  air  that  touched  the  beer. 
Wc  filtered  the  beer  through  white  wood  pulp. 
We  aged  it  until  it  could  not  cause  biliousness. 
We  sterilized  every  bottle  after  it  was  sealed. 

The  Result  Is 

A Million  Barrels  a Year 

Isn’t  Schlitz  Beer— pure  beer — worth 
asking  for,  when  the  cost  is  the 
same  as  of  common  beer? 

Ask  for  the  Brewery  Bottling. 


To  OptN 


Up  BRE^'^with 

Cooks  Flaked  Rice 

Agsolutely  Ai?  Cooking . 


$25(000^000 : the  Strand,  too,  i*  ta  in"  *lour. 
Iv  widened ; there  is  a scheme.  which  in  a 
few  year*  will  begin  to  bear  fruit,  for  t in 
broadening  of  the  Circus  end  of  Piccadilly 
and  in  a nhurt  lime  the  narrow  gut  <ii 
Knight-bridge  will  be  dcvelo|ird  into  ooinr- 
thing  approaching  a street.  All  thia.  of 
course,  will  help  til  relieve  the  eongcnlioD. 
for  a w-liile,  at  any  rate.  Nothing  can 
permanently  relieve  it,  for  the  volume  *i< 
traffic  grown  at  a quite  uncontrollable  rati 
Already  it  i*  being  prophesied  by  the  r\ 
pert*  that  the  new  avenue  between  HolUnn 
ami  the  Strand  will  require  a freah  bridge 
over  the  Thame*  to  take  charge  of  the  Iraflk 
that  will  eome  thundering  down  from  north- 
ern  lawliifl.  Indeed,  it  i*  tieenriling  oh- 
viou*  that  new  •tract*  anti  wider  at  reel* 
will  not  of  themselves  aolve  the  problem: 
that  what  i»  needed  i*  a vital  rliange  l**«t h 
in  the  character  and  diapoaition  of  the 
traffic. 

Take,  for  instanre  the  immense  item  id 
passenger  traffic,  lawdon'*  management  of 
it  in.  in  anme  way*,  a tout  twenty  year*  be- 
hind New  York'*  or  Berlin’*  or  even  Rome'*. 
Within  the  four  mile  radiu*  from  Charing 
Croaa  there  are  plying  year  in  and  year 
out  Mime  2'hhi  omnibuses  and  almiit  ISJtfln 
calm.  The  omnihuscs  curry  not  lea*  than 
3.>0.000,000  passengers  yearly,  but  they  an- 
hideous  contrivance*.  intolerably  cold  in 
winter,  intolernbly  »tuffy  in  sunnnri.  It  i« 
they  who  set  the  pace  for  the  rent  of  Jam- 
don.  for  they  are  big.  In  in  Im- *■ dug.  difficult 
to  |ki»>>,  ami  constantly  stopping  to  take 
up  (nownp'r*.  On  an  ordinary  route,  part 
of  which  would  lie  in  the  congested  area 
and  part  in  the  comparatively  open  thor- 
oughfare*. their  puce  i*  about  six  or  seven 
mil*'*  an  hour  at  the  out  aid*'.  Vo  one  lc»- 
apt  than  an  Knglishmnn  to  agree  that  what 
ever  in  is  right  would  have  tub-rated  tlmn 
ull  these  yeara.  They  have,  of  course,  the 
merit  nf  cheapness — along  aoine  route*  yon 
may  travel  three  mile*  for  two  cent* — ami 
they  have  also  "garden"  sent*  on  the  naif, 
which.  though  carefully  arrang'd  to 
''  catch  **  you  in  thr  small  of  the  lurk,  do 
in  summertime  give  one  a very  plea«ant  op- 
portunity of  ailling  up  aloft  and  watching 
thr  endles*  panorama  of  the  streets.  A met 
ican»  "*loing"  lamdon  are  advised  In 
Ituedekcr  to  mount  an  omnilui*  and  take  a 
*sl  as  near  ns  may  l*c  to  the  always  talk 
alive  and  cheery  driver:  and  very  good  a*L 
vice  it  in.  A*  for  the  world-famous  la*mli«' 
hansom — the  gondola  nf  lauulon.  as  Disraeli 
ealle*l  it — too  much  praise  cannot  In*  ihmumI- 
ed.  They  are  a*  romfnrtable  as  the  nxiitl- 
bust-*  are  uncomfortable.  Vo  public  vehicle 
can  rival  them  anywhere,  | have  even  heanl 
them  dcscrilad  as  " the  one  eivic  insliln- 
lion  of  this  met ro|>olis  (hat  a town  in  West- 
ern America,  on  the  lookout  for  the  latest 
improvement,  would  do  well  to  Iran* 
plant."  Kxrepl  a well  . sprung  victoria  they 
offer  iwrlutp*  the  plra*untr*t  way  of  get 
ting  about  a city.  They  are  clean,  awift. 
easily  driven,  and  the  fare,  which  is  fivel 
by  law  at  twentv-tlve  ♦•ruts  for  any  distance 
not  excelling  two  miles  and  twelve  cent* 
for  every  additional  mile  or  part  of  * 
mile,  with  a charge  of  four  cents  for  each 
item  of  baggage  that  may  be  carried  «n  thr 
roof,  puts  them  within  reach  of  people  of 
moderate  means.  Whatever  changes  may  hr 
made  in  the  transit  systems  of  the  future, 
however  great  may  lie  the  popularity  of 
"Tu'penny  Tula's"  and  motor*,  the  hansom 
will  atiravs  hold  its  own. 

Vow  these  omnibu-e-  and  hansom  ■ mbs 
are  the  only  means  of  surface  transput*' 
lion  offered  to  Londoner*.  lamdnn  is 
big  that  one  has  to  distinguish.  In  the 
Mihurh*  and  on  the  south.  the  " impoadbV. 
side  of  the  river,  you  will  find  horse mr*. 

* I mm -cars,  utid  even  a few  line*  of  electric 
ears.  Hut  l am  talking  of  that  sccth*1' 
which  to  most  people  n-pn-'ent*  the  whole— 
re*i*lcntiul  Lumbin.  the  Ismdon  of  «oeiet>' 
of  shops.  of  tlmlrn.  *»f  Kensington,  May 
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fair,  Belgravia,  the  “City.”  RfpUl  8twt. 
the  Strand,  and  mi  on.  It  la  here  where 
the  aurface  traffic  pro  hi  cm  U greatest  anil 
where  omnibuses  and  hansom*  alone  arc 
relied  upon  to  aolve  it.  An  American  aaka 
at  once,  **  Why  not  electric  or  even  cahle- 
ntraV*  The  only  answer  to  that  question 
I have  ever  heard  ia  that  “ tramwaya,”  to 
give  them  their  English  name,  arc  not  con- 
sidered “ genteel."  An  English  expert  on 
the  aubject  gives  this  a*  the  sole  explana- 
tion. “ St  recta.”  he  says,  "are  supposed 
to  deteriorate  in  social  standing  if  a tram- 
car  enters  them.  At  present  the  streets 
of  lamdoii.  or  at  least  of  the  West  End. 
seem  to  la-  managed  solely  in  the  interests 
of  the  wealthy,  who  keep  carriages  and  ride 
in  ealis.  It  is  the  opposition  of  thia  class 
which  ha*  succeeded  hitherto  in  preventing 
l.ondon  from  having  a tramway  service 
equal  to  that  of  all  other  capitals.”  What, 
at  any  ratr,  i*  obvious  is  thut  electric-ears 
are  quietly  ruled  out  of  the  whole  di»cu*- 
sion.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  where  Hritish 
prejudice  seem*  insuperable.  They  will  not 
even  consider  it — and  there's  an  end  on  't. 
Neither  will  they  for  one  moment  dream  of 
experimenting  with  elevated  railroads  of  any 
kind  whatsoever,  ” None  of  your  damned 
Yankee  contrivance*  ” is  the  spirit  in  tvhirh 
they  dismiss  the  matter,  om-e  and  for  all. 
Even  subways  at  the  intersection  of  two  or 
more  streets  they  are  inclined  to  throw  out 
of  court,  having  heard  thut  similar  things 
are  to  he  found  in  lioston  ami  Chicago. 

Equally  averse,  then,  to  electric-ears  and 
elevated  railroads,  there  is  nothing  for  the 
l^indoiH-r  to  do  hut  to  burrow  under- 
ground. This  lie  lias  done  with  much  per- 
sistence and  of  late  with  real  success.  Of 
the  District  anil  the  Metropolitan  Under- 
ground railway*,  that  ure  operated  by  steam, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  anything  fresh.  All 
the  rccognixcd  dictionaries  liuve  hecn  ex- 
hausted in  abusing  them  a*  the  dirtiest, 
smokiest,  most  comfortless,  most  sulphur- 
ous. and  most  unan-ommodut ing  services  tit 
Ih*  found  outside  of  Italy.  So  long  as  they 
were  without  i-oiii|M'titors.  they  earned  huge 
dividends,  and  disregarded  all  eriticisms  anil 
all  protests,  in  the  heat  Hritish  fashion. 
To-day  they  find  themselves  in  consequence 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ycrkex.  who  will  elec- 
trify them  in  more  scn*c»  than  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ” Tu'penny  Tube”  is  an 
achievement  which  even  New  York  will  la- 
hard  put  to  it  to  l*nt.  The  system  is  oper 
a tisl  liy  electricity,  there  are  plenty  of 
train*,  ami  they  all  run  quickly  and  siuuoth- 
Iv.  They  are  arranged  like  the  ears  on  the 
Manhattan  Elevatnl.  but  better  upholstered, 
better  finished,  und  perfectly  lighted.  The 
conductors  know  their  tuisincss.  am]  make 
the  passengers  “hustle”  us  Englishmen 
never  hustled  la-fore.  Ten  seconds  during 
normal  and  fifteen  seconds  during  rush 
hours  is  the  average  stop  at  each  platform. 
The  stations,  their  approaches  and  passages 
— all  of  which  are  lined  with  white  tiles — 
and  the  elevators  that  take  you  fifty  or  sixty 
feel  underground  to  your  train,  are  all  ad- 
mirable. There  is.  indeed,  hardly  a hos- 
tile criticism  to  be  made  except  that  the  cars 
are  apt  to  get  overheated  and  close.  If 
New  York  iuauag«-s  to  overcome  this  draw 
hick  in  her  subway  line,  she  will  he  pos- 
sessed of  the  speediest  und  most  comfort- 
able means  of  city  transportation  that  has 
yet  been  invented.  Naturally  the  success 
of  the  “ Tula-  ' has  started  up  scheme*  for 
half  a dozen  similar  projects,  and  Parlia- 
ment has  already  authorized  the  building  of 
nearly  sixty  miles  of  Dew  underground  rail 
road.  It  i*  to  have  all  these  schemes 
brought  into  harmony  and  dependence  with 
one  another,  to  liuve  them  mnsidered  in  is  in- 
junct ion  with  improved  surface  facilities, 
and  especially  with  the  utilization  of  the 
Thaim-*.  now  utterly  neglected  as  n high- 
way of  traffic,  that  Mr.  Bryce  asks  for  a 
royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
subject  in  tall  its  bearings. 


W JUNE  IS- -SEPT.  ISV- 

7 ^Indian “-’White^I  T 

fLum  enjoy  Alike -in  different  ways- 
Jj  the  NORTHWEST  WONDERLAND  of  which  L 1 

\r  Yellowstone  Park  na 

' is  The  CROWN  JEWEL.  y 

Government  is  makinftjtreat  improvemenfs  There. 
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THE  SUBSTITUTE 

• Will  N.  Harbcn’s  latest  book, 
“The  Substitute,”  has  just  been 
published.  Like  "Abner  Daniel  ” 
and  other  stories  by  this  author, 
its  scenes  are  laid  in  Northern 
Georgia  and  its  people  are  char- 
acterized by  their  simple  philoso- 
phy and  quaint  humor.  The  story 
tells  of  the  love  of  a man  for  a 
woman  above  him  in  social  station. 
The  story  is  novel,  vivid,  compel- 
ling, and,  above  all,  it  rings  true. 

WALDA 

Another  new  publication  is 
"Walda,”  the  first  book  of  Mary 
Holland  Kinkaid.  It  is  a love 
story  placed  in  a religious  com- 
munity (the  scenes  are  photo- 
graphically true)  where  love  and 
marriage  are  tacitly  discouraged. 
A man  of  the  world  falls  in  love 
with  Walda,  the  coming  prophetess 
of  this  community,  and  she  finds 
that  she  must  struggle  between  her 
religious  beliefs  and  the  instincts 
of  her  heart.  An  atmosphere  of 
austere  piety  pervades  the  story 
and  gives  it  additional  charm. 

THE  PRIDE  OF  TELLFAIR 

Elmore  Elliott  Peake,  in  "The 
Pride  of  Tellfair,”  tells  a plain, 
unvarnished  tale  of  the  people  of 
one  of  the  progressive  small  “cities” 
of  the  middle  West.  The  book  has 
all  the  bustle  and  alertness  of  the 
West  in  it,  while  an  unforced  humor 
and  common-sense  philosophy  en- 
tertain the  reader  on  every  page. 
The  story  tells  of  a keen  young 
lawyer — the  pride  of  the  town — 
and  a love  affair  in  which  much 
of  the  city  assisted. 

SIX  TREES 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Wilkins  (Free- 
man), in  her  latest  book,  “Six 
Trees,”  tells  of  the  lives  of  some 
very  human  New  England  people 
and  of  the  part  played  in  them 
by  their  favorite  trees.  The  au- 
thor has  made  true  in  this  volume 
the  saying  that  the  life  of  every 
man  and  woman  contains  the  ma- 
terial for  at  least  one  good,  dramat- 
ic story.  The  book  is  tastefully 
bound,  and  is  illustrated  with 
twenty-two  pictures  in  tint. 
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COMMENT 

We  have  discussed  elsewhere  the  principal  features  of  the 
award  mode  by  the  Anthracite-Coal  Strike  Commission,  and 
would  here  merely  direct  attention  to  the  recommendation 
with  which  the  report  concludes.  The  suggestion  is  that  the 
State  and  Federal  governments  should  provide  machinery  for 
a compulsory  investigation  of  difficulties  similar  to  the  in- 
vestigation which  this  commission  has  undertaken.  It  is 
obvious  that,  if  such  machinery  were  provided  by  both  the 
State  and  the  Federal  governments,  there  would  be  a conflict 
of  jurisdiction  unless  there  were  some  agreement  as  to  the 
order  in  which  recourse  should  be  made  to  the  two  methods 
of  inquiry.  Then*  is  no  doubt  about  the  power  of  the  State 
to  investigate  and  regulate  any  industrial  corporation  which 
it  may  have  created.  It  is  questionable,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  the  Anthracite-Coal  Strike  Commission  itself,  or  any 
similar  body  called  into  being  by  the  Federal  government, 
would  have  the  right  of  investigating  -und  regulating  the 
within-Statc  business  of  a corporation  against  its  will.  The 
commission  expresses  the  opinion  that,  with  a few  modifica- 
tions, the  Federal  act  of  October,  1888,  authorizing  a eoramif- 
sion  to  settle  controversies  between  railroad  corporations  and 
other  common  carriers  could  be  made  the  basis  of  a law  for 
arbitration  in  the  anthracite  coal-mining  business.  The  com- 
mon carriers  contemplated  by  the  Federal  statute  in  ques- 
tion were  engaged  in  inter-State  commerce,  whereas  anthra- 
cite coal-mining  is  a within-Statc  industry.  Apparently,  the 
commission  holds  that  the  power  of  the  Federal  government 
to  reach  the  within-Statc  business  of  State  corporations  was 
affirmed  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  the  lottery  cases.  Unquestionably,  the  Federal  government 
would  have  a formidable  regulative  power  if  it  could  prohibit 
a given  anthracite  mining  company  from  sending  its  coal 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  State  in  which  the  combustible  was 
mined.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  commission  would 
not  make  submission  to  the  award  of  a Federal  hoard  com- 
pulsory on  the  part  of  either  operators  or  mine-workers.  It 
believes  that  the  report  of  a Federal  board  of  inquiry  would 
enlighten  public  opinion,  and  would  thus  subject  both  partis 
to  a strike  or  lockout*  to  a moral  pressure  that  would  impel 
them  voluntarily  to  accept  the  terms  of  settlement  proposed. 
Whether  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  will  sanction  the  sug- 
gested extension  of  the  law  of  1888  from  inter-State  common 
carriers  to  within-State  industrial  corporations  is  uncertain, 
although  those  who  doubt  the  constitutionality  of  such  n 


project  may  well  be  discouraged  by  the  close  approach  to 
unanimity  with  which  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress  appropri- 
ated money  to  defray  the  cast  of  the  Anthracite-Coal  Strike 
Commission,  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  appointed,  he  said,  not  as 
President,  but  in  his  personal  capacity. 


We  do  not  share  the  apprehension  expressed  in  some 
quarters  that  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  is  dead  because 
the  Senate’s  amendment,  providing  that  it  shall  not  go  into 
effect  until  Congress  approves  it,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
original  provision  that  it  should  become  operative  ten  days 
after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  which  was  to  be  made  be- 
fore March  31,  11KKJ.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  death  and  suspended  animation.  All  that  Cuba  needs 
to  do  is  to  ratify  the  treaty  in  the  amended  form  adopted  by 
our  Senate.  Then,  whpn  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  meets — 
and  it  is  likely  to  be  convoked  in  November — it  will  simply  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  document  by  a hare 
majority  in  each  Chamber.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  treaty 
was  ratified  in  the  Senate  by  a majority  of  the  Democratic 
Senators,  as  well  as  by  an  almost  solid  Republican  vote,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  should  have  no  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  the  new 
Congress  to  approve  the  measure.  If  the  ultimate  execution 
of  the  treaty  is  doubtful,  the  ground  for  the  doubt  now  lies 
in  Cuba  rather  than  in  the  United  States. 


What  may  prove  a source  of  obstruction  is  the  demand 
embodied  in  the  amended  treaty  that  certain  American  com- 
modities shall  be  admitted  to  the  island  at  rates  of  duty  ma- 
terially lower  than  those  originally  agreed  upon.  As  the 
reduction  exacted  will  affect  the  island’s  customs  revenue  to 
a certain  extent,  it  may  be  made  the  pretext  for  opposition 
to  the  treaty.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  English  aud  / 
German  exporters,  who  have  many  friends  in  Havana,  are  ve-  \ 
hemently  opposed  to  a compact  whereby  American  manu- 
factures would  obtain  so  decided  a preference  as  to  give  them 
a close  approach  to  a mono|>oly  of  the  Cuban  market.  Then, 
again,  the  prospects  of  the  Cuban  sugar  industry  are  decided- 
ly brighter  tlinn  they  were  a year  ago.  The  agreement  reached 
by  the  Brussels  sugar  conference  will  go  into  effect  early  in 
October,  and  will  relieve  Cuban  sugars  from  the  ruinous 
competition  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  subjected  on  the 
part  of  the  European  beet-root  product.  The  Cubans  will 
make  a grave  mistake,  however,  if,  elated  by  the  promised 
improvement  in  their  economical  situation,  they  miss  the 
opportunity  of  monopolizing  the  American  market  for  raw 
sugur  during  at  least  five  yeans.  It  is  very  questionable 
whether  the  countries  of  the  European  Continent  which  arc 
interested  in  the  bcct-sugar  industry  will  long  adhere  to  the 
Brasses  convention. 


The  arguments  before  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  at  St. 
Louis  in  the  important  Northern  Securities  case  came  to  an 
end  on  March  21,  but.  owing  to  the  enormous  amount  of  evi- 
dence taken,  several  months  are  likely  to  elapse  before  a de- 
cision is  made.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Northern 
Securities  Company,  which  is  a New  Jersey  corporation,  ac- 
quired a controlling  interest  in  both  the  Great  Northern  ami 
the  Northern  Pacific  railroads.  The  question  is  whether  the 
Federal  Anti-Trust  act,  which  was  intended  to  insure  compe- 
tition between  common  carriers,  is  not  thereby  violated.  The 
defendant  corporation,  the  Northern  Securities  Company,  in- 
sists through  its  counsel  that  it  had  a right  under  State  laws 
to  form  the  combination  to  which  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States  objects;  that  it  is  for  the  States,  and  not 
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for  the  Federal  government,  to  regulate  the  consolidation 
of  railway  companies;  ami  that  the  Anti-Trust  act  ha*  not 
been  violated  because  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern 
Pacific  railway*  are  separately  operated.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  counsel  for  the  United  State*  Attorney-General  main- 
tained that  the  alleged  separation  of  the  railways  named  ia 
merely  nominal  and  technical,  and  that  these  mads,  osten- 
sibly competitive,  are,  as  a matter  of  fact,  managed  in  the 
sole  and  exclusive  interest  of  the  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany, which,  controlling  both  systems  through  its  agents,  ar- 
rogates the  right  to  establish  rates  and  dictate  commercial 
policies  in  Minnesota.  Dakota,  Montana,  and  otbor  States. 
It  is  denied  that  the  Northern  Securities  Company  had  a 
right  to  secure  under  the  law*  of  New  Jersey  a charter  that 
would  enable  it  to  violate  the  laws  of  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin, and  it  is  further  claimed  on  behalf  of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox  that  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  confer  upon  the  de- 
fendant corporation  no  *uch  power  as  i*  averted  for  it.  We 
scarcely  need  point  out  the  magnitude,  actual  and  prospective, 
of  the  interest*  involved  in  this  litigation.  The  whole  future 
of  the  American  railway  system  may  be  materially  affected 
by  the  decision  ultimately  reached.  We  say  ultimately,  be- 
cause, whatever  judgment  may  be  handed  down  by  the  Federal 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  case  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  to  the 
United  States  Supremo  Court.  Wo  shall  probably  have  to 
wait  a year,  at  all  events,  before  the  status  of  the  Northern 
Securities  Company  is  finally  determined. 


No  well-informed  politicians  doubt  that  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
tour  in  the  West  and  Far  West  will  furnish  proof  of  his  con- 
tinued popularity  in  those  sections.  Nevertheless,  there  have 
bean  lately  some  signs  of  a concerted  movement  to  put  for- 
ward opposing  candidate*  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
the  Presidency  in  1WM.  The  open  or  secret,  opponents  of  a 
formidable  candidate  usually  employ  the  following  tactic*: 
On  the  one  hand  they  take  measures  to  secure  the  delega- 
tion* from  the  Southern  State*  which  are  hopelessly  Demo- 
cratic, and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  try  to  persuade  each  of  the 
large  Republican  States  to  pledge  it*  delegation  to  a po- 
called  favorite  son.  Senator  Fairbanks,  who  could  probably 
obtain  the  delegation  from  bis  own  State,  Indiana,  i»  said 
to  be  negotiating  for  uewspaper  support  in  tho  South  in  an 
effort  to  procure  delegates  from  that  section.  Ex-Speaker 
Keifer,  who  know*  u good  deal  about  Ohio  politic*,  has  re- 
cently expressed  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  losing 
ground.  That  Senator  llonna  will  control  the  Ohio  delega- 
tion seem*  to  be  generally  taken  for  granted,  although  he 
pooh-poohs  the  notion  that  he  will  be  a candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  Whether  Senator  Allison  will  control  Iowa’s 
delegation  is  uncertain,  owing  to  tho  great  strength  pos- 
sessed by  Governor  Cummins  in  that  Statu.  In  the  Michigan 
delegation  Senator  Alger  is  likely  to  have  a good  dual  of  in- 
fluence. Just  now  it  looks  a*  if  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  opponent* 
would  eventually  concentrate  on  Senator  Spooner  of  Wis- 
consin. 


Much  depends  on  the  question  whether  Governor  Cum- 
min* will  carry  the  Iowa  idea  into  the  next  Republican 
national  convention,  and  demand  the  incor|>oration  of  it  in 
the  platform.  Precisely  what  position  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  take 
with  regard  to  a revision  of  the  tariff  ia  not  yet  known,  and 
quite  different  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  Governor  Cummins,  after  three  long  conferences  with 
the  President,  has  announced  his  determination  to  work  for 
a revision  of  the  Dingley  act.  Was  this  announcement  con- 
certed with  the  President,  or  was  it  made  in  defiance  of  the 
Executive’s  wishes?  We  shall  soon  get  light  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Roosevelt  can  scarcely  avoid  alluding  to  it  during 
hiH  Western  tour,  though  he  knows  that,  if  he  declares  him- 
self in  favor  of  a gpnuine,  ns  distinguished  from  a pre- 
tended, revision  of  the  tariff,  he  may  expect,  to  find  the  ex- 
treme protectionists  consolidated  against  him  in  the  national 
convention  of  his  party.  Of  course  were  the  nomination  once 
assured.  Mr.  Roosevelt  might  well  desire  to  see  a revision 
plank  inserted  in  the  platform  on  which  he  was  to  stand,  for 
he  would  thereby  hp  enabled  to  hold  n good  many  votes  which 
otherwise  might  drift  to  the  Democracy. 

On  the  Democratic  side,  also,  there  are  indications  of  ac- 
tivity. Mr.  Rrynn  in  his  Commoner  has  bewailed  the  eleva- 


tion of  Mr.  Gorman  to  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic 
Senators,  but  the  latter  and  his  friends  have  studiously  re- 
frained from  uttering  u word  calculated  to  embitter  the  Ne- 
braskan. The  men  who  are  destined  to  control  the  next 
Democratic  national  convention  are  determined  not  to  give 
Mr.  Bryan  any  plausible  pretext  for  bolting.  80  long  as  ho 
is  not  subjected  to  personal  insult,  be  cannot,  with  any  show 
of  consistency,  refuse  to  support  the  platform  and  tho  can- 
didate adopted  by  his  party’s  convention.  There  will  be  more 
than  one  plank  in  that  platform  of  which  be  can  heartily  ap- 
prove. and,  if  the  convention  maintains  a judicious  silence 
regarding  the  free  coinage  of  silver  it  will  simply  he  doing, 
as  Mr.  Bryan  knows,  what  the  Kansas  City  convention  ear- 
nestly wished  to  do.  The  position  which  the  Democracy  will 
take  in  HUM  was  probably  outlined  correctly  by  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Shepard  at  the  Jackson  - day  dinner  at  Chicago.  He 
declared  that,  as  a Democrat,  he  was  equally  impressed  with 
the  danger  threatened  to  Ameriean  liberty  by  the  trust*  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  trades-unions  on  the  other,  and  he  de- 
manded the  guarantee  of  personal  independence  from  en- 
croachment by  either  side.  In  his  reference  to  the  tariff,  he 
undoubtedly  foreshadowed  the  course  of  the  convention,  which 
will  advocate,  not,  of  course,  free  trade,  nor  a sweeping  re- 
vision of  the  tariff,  but.  the  removal  or  the  reduction  to  a 
revenue  basi«  of  duties  on  imported  good*  that  compete  with 
American  products  which  arc  the  subjects  of  monopoly. 


It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  convention  will  recommend 
an  income  tax,  although,  unless  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  should  be  reversed,  a constitutional 
amendment  would  be  needed  for  the  purpose.  The  extensive 
tour  in  the  West  which  Mr.  Cleveland  is  about  to  meke 
will  teach  u*  whether  the  remarkuhle  revival  of  his  influence 
which  has  of  late  been  noticed  in  the  East  is  a national, 
rather  than  a local  phenomenon.  We  may  be  tolerably  sure 
beforehand  that  his  view  of  the  policy  which  the  Democracy 
should  pursue  will  not  differ  materially  from  Mr.  Shepard’s. 
Wo  may  learn  presently  how  the  Parker  lsv>tn  i*  looked  upon 
by  Mr.  Hill,  for  be  has  agreed  to  address  the  Democratic 
Editorial  Association  of  New  York  on  Jcffereon’s  birthday, 
which  will  lie  April  18.  It  is  possible,  though  not  probable, 
that,  without  Mr.  Hill’s  consent.  Judge  Parker  could  obtain 
an  undivided  delegation  from  New  York,  but  there  ia  some 
reason  to  believe  that  he  would  decline  to  be  a candidate 
unless  he  was  sure  of  Mr.  Hill’s  support.  Another  matter  of 
interest  to  the  Democracy  is  the  approaching  municipal  elec- 
tion in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  the  Republican*  will  make  * 
desperate  effort  to  prevent  the  re-election  of  Tom  Johnson  to 
the  Mayoralty.  Should  Mr.  Johnson  be  re-elected,  he  would 
have  a chance  of  controlling  the  Ohio  delegation  in  the  next 
Democratic  national  convention,  in  which  event  Mr.  Bryan 
would  have  a powerful  ally. 


Commenting  upon  the  resolution  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress  by  Representative  De  Armond,  the  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  learn  upon  what  term*  Great 
Britain  would  cede  to  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  rightly  says  that  for  the  schism  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  upon  this  continent  the  United  States  are  partly 
to  blame.  The  Tribune  overlooks,  however,  our  fundamental 
blunder.  During  the  summer  ami  autumn  of  1774,  after  the 
government  of  l,ord  North  had  instituted  a blockade  of  Bos- 
ton, the  Canadians  shared  the  sympathy  with  which  the  in- 
habitants of  that  town  were  regarded  by  moat  of  the  American 
colonists.  The  French  and  English  denizen*  of  Quebec  com- 
bined to  send  them  a thousand  ami  forty  bushel*  of  wheat. 
To  stifle  such  sympathy,  the  British  government  passed  the 
Quebec  act,  whereby  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  as  ef- 
fectually established  in  Canada  as  was  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Scotland.  Unfortunately,  the  Ameriean  colonists 
hail  not  wholly  purged  themselves  of  Protestant  fanaticism, 
and  in  it*  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.the  first  Con- 
tinental Congress  denounced  the  Quebec  act,  and  described 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ns  one  that  had  propagated  im- 
piety, bigotry,  persecution,  murder,  and  rebellion  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  All  it  would  offer  the  French  Canadians 
was  complete  religious  freedom  and  equality.  Naturally,  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  Canada  preferred  the  monopoly  which  the 
Quebec  act  conceded  to  them.  Had  the  first  Continental 
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Cougress  kept  in  view  the  fact  that  at  that  time  in  Virginia, 
in  Massachusetts,  and  in  many  another  colony  a particular 
form  of  Protestantism  was  by  luw  established,  ami  had  recog- 
nized the  right  of  the  Canadian  people  to  establish  Cathol- 
icism in  their  province,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  ex- 
peditions headed  by  Arnold  and  Montgomery  would  have  been 
successful,  and  that  Canada  would  have  joined  the  Thirteen 
Colonic?  in  a struggle  for  independence.  Fatal  were  the  con- 
sequences  of  our  reprobation  of  the  Quebec  act,  which  sim- 
ply assured  to  Catholicism  in  Canada  the  same  privileged  posi- 
tion which  the  Anglican  Church  possessed  in  Virginia,  and 
Congregationalism  in  Massachusetts.  We  are  not  sure  that 
the  Chicago  Tribune  is  right  in  describing  our  abrogation  of 
the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  in  1866  as  another  mis- 
take. The  Tribune  thinks  that  the  effect  of  that  treaty  had 
been  to  create  a tendency  toward  continental  union.  No 
such  effect  was  contemplated  by  Lord  Elgin,  the  negotiator 
of  the  treaty.  On  the  contrary,  be  secured  the  ratification  of 
the  convention  by  Southern  Senators,  who  did  not  want  uuy 
more  Free  States  admitted  to  the  Union,  by  frankly  avowing 
that,  unless  the  Canadians  could  get  reciprocity,  their  demand 
for  political  incorporation  with  the  United  States  would 
within  ten  years  prove  irresistible.  Lord  Elgin’s  view  of  the 
situation  was  confirmed  by  the  event.  No  sooner  was  the 
reciprocity  treaty  passed  than  the  annexationist  movement  in 
Canada  died  away. 


Wo  have  formerly  discussed  the  machinery  provided  in 
Switzerland  for  the  application  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum to  l with  federal  and  cantonal  legislation.  It  looks 
as  if  the  Swiss  example  might  be  followed  in  one  of  our  larger 
commonwealths.  The  Upper  House  of  Missouri’s  legislature 
passed  the  other  day  by  a unanimous  vote  a joint  resolution 
providing  for  the  submission  of  the  question  of  adopting  the 
initiative  gad  referendum  to  the  people  of  that  State.  If  the 
plan  proposed  is  ratified  by  the  electors,  a petition  signed  by 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  voters  will  suffice  hereafter  to  compel  the 
Legislature  to  introduce  a particular  measure;  a petition 
signed  by  fiftcou  per  cent,  will  compel  the  Legislature  to 
refer  any  statute  which  may  pass  to  the  popular  vote.  When, 
however,  it  is  desired  to  initiate  a constitutional  amendment, 
a petition  signed  by  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  voters  will  be 
requisite.  If  the  joint  resolution  embodying  these  provisions 
is  accepted  by  the  Lower  House  of  Missouri’s  Legislature — 
which  seems  probable — the  proposal  will  be  laid  before  the 
|te»ple  at  the  next  general  election.  It  was  wise  to  fix  that 
date  for  testing  the  popular  will,  for  experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  seldom  possible  to  elicit  a full  expression  of  public- 
opinion  on  any  occasion  except  when  a general  election  or  im- 
portant local  election  is  held.  Thus,  in  New  Hampshire  the 
other  day,  less  than  a third  of  the  vote  east  for  President  in 
1900  was  recorded  with  reference  to  a number  of  amendments 
of  the  State  Constitution,  one  of  which  substituted  the 
word  “ Christian  " for  the  word  " Protestant  ” in  the  organic 
law  of  the  commonwealth,  while  another  conceded  the  suffrage 
to  women,  and  a third  prescribed  an  educational  qualification 
for  the  bullot.  Profound  as  were  the  changes  threatened  by 
these  amendments  in  the  political  structure  of  the  Statu,  they 
excited  much  less  interest  than  the  question  whether  Mr. 
McKinley  or  Mr.  Bryan  should  become  the  Federal  Chief 
Magistrate.  When  George  Washington  was  chosen  President, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  looked  upon 
their  State  government  as  incomparably  more  important  than 
the  scheme  of  Federal  administration  whieh  luid  been  devised 
at  Philadelphia  in  1787. 


For  the  first  time  since  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned  the  post  of 
Premier,  public  attention  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  u 
considerable  extent  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  also,  is  fixed 
upou  Ireland.  We  do  not  yet  know  the  details  of  the  Land 
Purchase  bill  which  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  March  25  by  Mr.  Wyndham.  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  - Lieutenant.  It  is  confidently  believed,  however,  that 
the  forecast  of  the  measure  formerly  outlined  by  us  will  be 
fulfilled.  It  is  even  more  necessary  for  the  Balfour  govern- 
ment to  conciliate  the  Nationalistic  members  in  Parliament 
and  the  Irish  vote  in  British  constituencies  than  it  was  six 
weeks  ago.  In  the  interval  the  cabinet  has  twice  been  res- 
cued from  an  adverse  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Nationalist  support,  and  its  candidates  have  encountered  a 


series  of  disastrous  defeats  at  by-elections.  Fortunately  for 
the  ministry,  it  can  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  people  for 
agruriun  reform  without  alienating  its  friends  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  many  of  whom  are  Irish  landlords.  For  the  first 
tunc  since  the  reign  of  George  L,  Irish  landlords  and  Irish 
tenants  are  uuited  in  interest.  As  we  have  previously  pointed 
out,  they  are  agreed  upon  a scheme  whereby  the  landlords 
will  be  enabled  to  sell  their  lands  for  more  than  the  mar- 
ket price,  whereas  the  tenants  will  get  it  for  less  than  the  mar- 
ket price.  This  paradoxical  conciliation  of  interests  will  be 
brought  about  at  the  expense  of  the  British  taxpayer,  who 
will  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  difference.  The  annual  interest, 
however,  on  the  sum  needed  to  make  good  the  difference  will 
be  inconsiderable,  compared  with  the  vast  importance  of  se- 
curing tranquillity  and  order  in  Ireland.  According  to  Mr. 
T.  W.  Russell,  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to 
bring  about  the  present  era  of  good  will,  the  Land  Pur- 
chase bill  ia  not  the  only  concession  by  which  the  Balfour 
government  aims  to  propitiate  the  Irish  people.  It  is  said 
thut  a considerable  instalment  of  home  rule  will  be  granted 
in  the  form  of  u local  government  bill,  by  which  we  under- 
stand that  on  the  substructure  of  the  county  and  district 
councils  will  be  erected  a species  of  national  council  at 
Dublin  which  will  be  intrusted  with  certain  powers  of  local 
legislation.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  expect  that  such 
a measure  will  be  introduced  before  the  next  session  of 
Parliament.  Some  doubt  has  been  expressed  concerning  Mr. 
Chain berla in’s  view  of  the  proposal,  but  it  is  not  shared  by 
those  who  remember  that  he  was  willing  even  to  aecept  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  first  Home-rule  bill,  had  a clause  been  inserted 
providing  for  the  retention  of  Irish  members  at  St.  Stephen's. 


Last  week  we  chronicled  the  defeat  of  the  Conservative 
candidate  «t  the  Woolwich  election,  and  the  damper  put  on 
the  rejoicings  of  the  Tories  aver  the  home-coming  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  Hardly  was  the  nows  published 
when  the  story  of  another  defeat  came  to  hand,  even  more 
unexpected  and  alarming  to  the  Balfour  cabinet.  Woolwich 
was  considered  a very  wife  seat,  almost  a certainty;  but  it  was 
thought  that  the  Kvc  division  of  Sussex  was  an  absolutely 
sure  and  impregnable  stronghold  for  the  Conservatives ; that 
they  simply  could  not  fail  to  carry  the  day.  Yet  the  Rye 
division  of  Sussex  has  gone  the  way  of  Woolwich,  and  the 
Balfour  ministry  lias  hud  its  majority  reduced  by  two  more- 
votes.  Three  years  ago  the  government  candidate.  Colonel 
Brookfield,  whs  returned  by  twenty-five  hundred  votes  over 
his  Liberal  oppoueut.  The  tide  has  uow  turned  by  no  less 
than  three  thousand  votes,  something  unprecedented  and 
ominous.  Further  than  that,  close  on  the  heels  of  this  dis- 
aster cornea  the  news  that  Fermanagh,  which  was  hitherto 
one  of  the  strong  Unionist  centres  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  has 
also  gone  back  on  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Opposition  candidate  Mr. 
Mitchell,  a disciple  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  having  been  re- 
turned triumphantly,  all  the  Nationalists  casting  their  votes 
for  him.  It  becomes  doubtful,  however,  whether  a scat  gained 
by  the  Irish  Nationalists  must  still  be  reckoned  a scat  lost 
for  tile  Unionist  government.  Since  the  unpublished  and 
unwritten  treaty  with  the  Nationalists,  which  preceded  the 
liberation  of  Irish  members  incarcerated  under  the  Crimes 
act.  and  the  announcement  of  the  Land  Purchase  act,  it  is 
becoming  clear  that  an  understanding  has  been  come  to, 
under  which  the  Nationalists  agree  to  keep  the  Conservatives 
in  power,  for  value  received.  Lord  Rosebery,  with  his  decla- 
ration that  home  rule  was  dead,  ia  to  be  thanked  for  this; 
and,  ns  we  foreshadowed  two  weeks  ago,  there  are  already 
rumors  of  a modified  Home-rule  bill  to  be  introduced  by  the 
Unionist  government.  Meanwhile,  it  is  doubtful  whether  even 
this  daring  expedient  can  long  preserve  the  life  of  the  cab- 
inet, for  defections  come  thick  and  fast,  and  it  is  considered 
almost  certain  that  the  Chertsey  election  will  go  the  same 
way  as  Woolwich  and  Rye. 


Is  the  Liberal  party  in  Great  Britain  doomed f Many 
men,  no  doubt,  would  answer  no,  in  view  of  the  recent  vic- 
tories won  by  Liberal  or  Labor  candidates  over  Conservatives 
at  by-elections.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the 
Conservative  reverse*  are  due  to  popular  distrust  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  party  in  power,  and  not  to  any  desire  to  see  them 
superseded  by  Sir  Ilenry  Campbell  - Bannerman  or  by  Sir 
William  Ilarcourt.  So  far  us  England  proper  is  concerned. 
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there  is  no  doubt  thnt  the  mainstay  of  the  party  which  sup- 
ported the  home-rule  poliey  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  Non- 
conformist olpment.  It  was  tbi*  element  which  forced  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  demund  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Parnell  from  the 
leadership  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party,  after  the  exposure 
of  the  latter’s  relations  to  Mrs.  O’Shea.  From  that  day  to 
this  there  has  been  no  love  lost  between  the  English  Non- 
conformists and  the  Irish  Nationalists.  Now,  however,  the 
English  Nonconformists  seem  to  be  irremediably  alienated, 
owing  to  the  support  given  by  the  Nationalists  to  the  Bal- 
four government’*  Education  bill.  In  this  conflict  of  senti- 
ment, which  side  are  the  Liberal  leaders  to  take!  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  for  his  part,  has  announced  that  ho 
will  never  forsake  the  Irish  home-rulers.  Lord  Rosebery, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  avowed  his  conviction  that  home 
rule  for  Ireland  must  be  postponed  until  it  is  distinctly  fa- 
vored by  a majority  of  the  voters  of  England  proper.  Curi- 
ously enough.  Lord  Rosebery,  although  an  Anglican  and  an 
ex-owner  of  race-horses,  is  the  favorite  of  the  Nonconformists. 
It  looks,  therefore,  as  if  the  English  Liberal  vote  formerly 
consolidated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  henceforth  split 
into  two  sections,  anti  as  if  the  section  headed  by  Lord  Rose- 
bery might  control  the  larger  number  of  seats  in  tin*  House 
of  Commons.  As  for  the  good-will  of  the  Irish  Nationalists 
upon  which  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  sets  store,  it 
seems  likely  to  be  captured  by  the  Conservatives,  if  the  latter, 
in  addition  to  an  acceptable  Land  Purchase  bill,  oiler  a large 
instalment  of  home  rule. 


The  week’s  budget  of  news  from  Latin  America  is  unusual- 
ly interesting  and  full.  First  we  have  a special  session  of 
the  Cuban  Senate  called,  to  ratify  the  reciprocity  treaty  in 
its  amended  form.  The  days  during  which  this  can  be  done 
are  numbered,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  treaty  will 
arrive  in  Washington  in  time  to  be  signed  by  the  President 
in  person.  That  duty  will  be  delegated  to  the  minister  to 
Cuba.  While  there  is  much  regret  in  Cuba  over  the  amend- 
ment sending  the  treaty  back  to  Congress,  it  is  recognized 
that  half  a loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  delay  in  bringing  the  treaty  into  action  is  a direct  bonus 
to  Germany  and  England,  tin?  two  powers  which  protected 
against  the  preferential  rates  given  to  this  country  by  Cuba. 
In  Colombia  also  there  is  much  energy  and  activity  in  the 
business  of  ratifying  the  canal  treaty.  A government  com- 
mission is  traversing  the  country,  canvassing  public  opinion, 
and.  so  far.  nil  Colombia  Menu  favorable  to  ratification  ami 
the  canal.  As  we  forecasted  a short  time  ago.  General  Fer- 
nandez has  succeeded  Jose  Marroquin,  the  acting  President, 
and  everything  indicates  that  Colombia  will  gain  in  security 
from  the  change.  The  record  of  General  Fernando*  is  reas- 
suring. He  has  also  taken  temporary  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finances,  while  his  stanch  friend  Seiior  Casa*,  al- 
ready Minister  of  Public  Works,  has  for  the  time  under- 
taken the  duties  of  the  Foreign  Office  also.  This  change  will 
not  interrupt  or  delay  the  treaty  ratification,  and  the  gen- 
eral outlook  is  perwptibly  improved.  From  Uruguay  also 
wc  have  good  news.  The  government  and  the  revolutionists 
have  come  to  terms,  through  the  intermediation  of  Souora 
Ramirez  ami  Lamas,  though  what  the  terms  are  is  not  yet  an- 
nounced. Bolivia  too  semis  its  olive  branch.  Protocols  be- 
tween that  country  and  Brazil  huve  been  signed,  which  pro- 
vide for  a modus  vitmdi  in  the  Acre  dispute,  and  for  definite 
negotiations  to  end  the  matter  finally.  Thus  another  element 
of  danger  is  removed  from  the  Latin-American  field. 


We  shall  soon  learn  the  real  significance  of  President  Cas- 
tro’s resignation  of  the  Presidency  of  Venezuela.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  our  State  Department  recognized  him  as  the. 
head  of  n de  facto  government  as  long  ago  as  November, 
1SH9;  that  he  was  chosen  provisional  President  in  March, 
1001,  by  a Constituent  Assembly,  and  regularly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Venezuela  in  February,  1002,  for  a term  of  six  years, 
beginning  on  tbe  20th  of  that  month.  He  had,  therefore, 
nearly  five  years  of  de  jure  rule  before  him.  The  Venezuelan 
Congress  promptly  declined  to  accept  the  resignation,  and, 
even  should  he  insist  on  an  acceptance,  it  is  probable  that 
arrangements  would  lie  made  whereby  his  brother  might  suc- 
ceed to  the  Presidency.  Meanwhile,  Castro  has  received  a 
unanimous  vote  of  confidence.  It  is  improbable  that  a change 
of  Executh'e  will  have  any  effect  on  the  settlement  of  the 


controversies  between  Venezuela  and  foreign  powers.  It 
turns  out  that  the  delay  in  signing  the  protocol*  to  which 
Mr.  Bowen  very  properly  directed  the  attention  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  was  due  to  sonic 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  details.  There  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  the  protocols  will  be  promptly  signed,  and 
that  in  September  the  question  whether  preferential  treat- 
ment should  be  conceded  to  the  blockading  powers,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  other  claimants,  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Hague  arbitration  court.  There  seems  to  be  considerable 
misapprehension  regarding  the  scope  of  the  matter  to  be  re- 
ferred to  that  tribunal.  All  the  Hague  court  will  bo  called 
upon  to  do  will  be  simply  to  say  whether,  in  the  eye  of  inter- 
national law.  Great  Britain.  Germany,  and  Italy  deserve  to 
have  their  claims  paid  before  those  of  other  powers  that  re- 
frained from  resorting  to  acts  of  war.  With  the  validity  and 
amount  of  those  claim*  the  Hague  tribunal  has  nothing  to 
do.  Each  of  the  three  blockading  power*  named  a sum  which 
it  would  be  willing  to  accept  by  way  of  reparation  for  irron;/*, 
and  those  sums,  which,  even  in  thp  aggregate,  were  inconsid- 
erable, Venezuela  agreed  to  pay  forthwith.  It  is  the  ordinary 
debts  accruing  out  of  contract,  and  alleged  to  be  due  from 
the  government  or  citizens  of  Venezuela  to  the  subjects  of 
foreign  powers,  that  are  said  to  constitute  the  formidable  total 
of  $45,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  collection.  Under  the 
protocol  signed  by  Mr.  Bowen  the  validity  and  amount  of 
these  claim*  are  to  be  determined  by  mixed  commissions,  on 
each  of  which  the  debtor  and  emlitor  countries  shall  be 
equally  represented,  provision  being  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  umpire  in  the  event  of  disagreement.  It  was 
really,  of  course,  in  order  to  extort  the  payment  of  these  large 
sums,  and  not  to  secure  the  pittances  demanded  for  the  re- 
drew of  grievances,  that  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy 
resorted  to  blockade  and  bombardment. 


We  have  received  from  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  at  Washington  a copy  of  the  communica- 
tion which  he  was  directed  by  Seiior  Don  Luis  M.  Drago,  the 
Argentine  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  lay  before  our 
State  Department.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  docu- 
ment with  Secretary  Hay’s  responsive  memorandum.  Seiior 
Drago  draws  a sharp  distinction  between  demand*  for  the 
redraw  of  grievances,  which  he  willingly  concedes  may  be 
enforced  by  act*  of  war,  and  ordinary  debts  resulting  from 
transaction*  into  which  ‘foreign  creditor*  went  voluntarily, 
with  their  eyes  wide  open  to  the  risks  involved.  The  fact  is 
recalled  that  the  capitalist  who  supplies  any  money  to  a for- 
eign state  always  takes  into  consideration  the  resources  of 
the  country,  ami  the  greater  or  less  probability  that  the  obli- 
gations contracted  will  l>c  punctually  fulfilled.  It  is  for  this 
reason  thnt  the  credit  obtainable  by  a given  government  is 
proportioned  to  the  current  view  of  the  grade  of  civilization 
attained  by  it,  and  to  the  more  or  less  businesslike  conduct  of 
its  affairs.  Those  circumstances  arc  carefully  measured  and 
weighed  by  the  lender,  and  serve  to  make  the  conditions  of  a 
loan  more  or  less  onerous.  Seiior  Drago  proceeds  to  insist 
that  the  acknowledgment  of  a debt  thus  growing  out  of  con- 
tract, and  the  determination  of  it*  precise  amount  at  a given 
date,  ought  to  be  left  to  the  courts  of  the  debtor  nation,  and 
cannot  be  arrived  at  in  any  other  way  without  injury  to  its 
primary  rights  as  a sovereign  entity.  The  assertion  of  the 
opposite  principle,  to  wit.  the  right  to  extort  payment  at  any 
moment  by  mean*  of  force,  could  scarcely  fail  to  bring  about 
the  ruin  of  the  weaker  commonwealths  nt  the  hand*  of  the 
powerful  nation*  of  the  earth.  The  latter  principle,  a*  Seiior 
Drago  say*,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  fundamental  rule 
of  international  law,  namely,  that  all  sovereign  states,  what* 
ever  be  the  physical  forces  at  their  disposal,  are  perfectly 
equal  entities  de  jure , and  entitled  to  the  same  amount  of 
consideration  and  respect. 


Touching  the  collection  of  ordinary  debts  by  force,  our 
State  Department  is  reminded  of  the  position  taken  by 
Alexander  Hamilton  — the  position,  i.  e.,  that  contract* 
between  a nation  and  private  individuals  arc  binding 
according  to  the  conscience  of  the  debtor  sovereign  na- 
tion, and  cannot  be  the  object  of  compulsive  force.  They  do 
not  confer  any  right,  he  held,  for  action  outside  of  the  sov- 
ereign will  of  the  dpbtor  nation.  Seiior  Drago  goes  on  to 
show  how  far  we  have  gone  in  the  application  of  this  prim 
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ciple  in  the  Eleventh  Amendment  to  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, which  provides*  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  a suit  in  law  or 
equity  begun  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  State* 
by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any 
foreign  state.  The  Argentine  Republic  has  not  gone  so  far. 
On  the  contrary,  it  makes  its  provinces  subject  to  prosecution 
in  the  federal  tribunals,  and  even  permits  the  Confederation 
itself  to  be  prosecuted  before  the  Argentine  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  contracts  entered  into  with  private  individuals. 
What  Argentina  has  never  recognized  is  that,  the  amount  for 
which  she  is  liable  having  been  determined  by  her  own  courts, 
she  could  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  elect  the  form  and  time 
of  payment,  for  in  regard  to  such  matters  she  is  as  deeply 
interested  as  the  creditor  himself.  Finally,  the  Argentine 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  submits  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  payment  of  ordinary  debts  by  blockade,  bombardment, 
and  the  confiscation  of  customs  revenue  is  an  act  counter  to 
ilia  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  originally 
formulated,  because  it  undoubtedly  oppresses,  and  to  a cer- 
tain extent  control s the  denting,  of  an  American  common- 
wealth. 


What  was  the  answer  of  Secretory  Hay  to  the  announce- 
ment that  Argentina  would  like  the  United  States  to  join 
in  the  enunciation  of  the  principle  that  an  ordinary  debt, 
due,  or  alleged  to  be  due,  from  the  government  or  citizens  of 
an  American  commonwealth  to  foreign  creditors  cannot  be 
made  the  pretext  for  an  armed  intervention?  Our  State 
Department  refrained  from  accepting  or  rejecting  categorical- 
ly the  principle  propounded.  No  asscut  or  dissent  is  ex- 
pressed to  the  propositions  forcibly  set  forth  in  the  note  of 
the  Argentine  Foreign  Office  to  which  we  have  just  referred. 
Sefior  Drago  is  merely  referred  to  the  more  or  less  divergent, 
positions  taken  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  first  and  second  an- 
nual messages,  and  left  to  reconcile  those  documents  as  best 
he  can.  In  the  first  message,  dated  December  3,  1901,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  said  that  we  do  not  guarantee  any  Latin-Amcrican 
state  against  punishment  if  it  mixronrfuehi  itself,  provider! 
thp  punishment  does  not  tuke  the  form  of  the  acquisition  of 
territory  by  a non-American  power.  The  word  “ misconduct  ” 
would  naturally  be  understood  to  refer  only  to  the  public 
torts  and  wrongs,  the  right  of  the  injured  nation  to  demand 
redress  for  which  is  universally  recognized.  It  was  in  the 
second  annual  message,  dated  December  2,  1902,  that  an 
American  President,  for  the  first  time,  employed  a much  more 
elastic  and  ambiguous  phrase,  stating  that  it  behooves  each 
of  the  independent  American  republics  to  maintain  order 
within  its  own  borders,  and  to  discharge  its  just  obligation* 
to  foreigners.  When  this  was  done,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said,  they 
could  rest  assured  that  they  would  have  nothing  to  dread  from 
outside  interference.  Mr.  Hay  does  not  tell  the  Argentine 
minister  whether,  by  the  phrase  “just  obligations/'  and  by 
the  construction  thereof  indicated  by  our  State  Department  to 
the  British  and  German  Foreign  Offices,  the  Anglo-German 
demonstration  against  Venezuela  was,  in  his  opinion,  war- 
ranted. He  merely  says  that  the  United  States  would  Is* 
glad  to  see  the  settlement  of  ordinary  debts,  as  well  as  of 
technical  wrongs,  effected  by  a resort  to  arbitration,  instead 
of  by  acts  of  war.  He  does  not  say  that  the  United  States 
will  peremptorily  demand  the  substitution  of  arbitration  for 
war  in  such  cases;  much  less  that  we  will  join  with  Argentina 
in  asserting  that  principle.  Meanwhile,  we  are  probably  safe 
in  saying  that  nineteen  Americans  out  of  twenty,  provided 
they  have  considered  the  matter  nt  all.  deem  the  position  taken 
by  the  Argentine  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  be  the  right 
one. 


The  names  of  the  British  members  of  the  Alaskan  Boundary 
Commission  are  now  to  hand.  These  are  Lord  Alverstone, 
I«ord  Chief  - Justice  of  England,  Sir  Louis  Jette,  formerly 
Judge  of  tin*  Supremo  Court  of  Quebec,  and  Sir  John  Douglas 
Armour,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  The  pre- 
cise terms  of  the  treaty  appointing  the  commission  are  ob- 
scure. ns  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Mr.  John  Hay  have  each 
published  interpretations  of  its  purpose,  and  these  interpreta- 
tions are  almost  diametrically  opposite  in  sense.  But  it 
seema  fairly  clear  that  the  commissioners  will  be  called  upon 
to  take  the  dispute  back  to  the  treaty  of  1826  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia,  and  that  the  three-quarters  of  a century  of 


effective  occupancy  by  this  country  of  the  territory  now 
claimed  by  Canada  will  not  be  held  to  constitute  satisfactory 
evidence  of  possession  and  sovereignty.  The  truth  is  that 
even  Canada  never  seriously  thought  of  putting  forward 
her  very  fanciful  claims  until  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
the  Klondike,  when  it  became  her  interest  to  have  u free  out- 
let to  the  sea,  which  she  could  only  gain  by  claiming  the 
headwaters  of  the  Lynn  Channel,  ns  being  within  British  ter- 
ritory. Hence  the  whole  dispute.  Apparently,  a modus  ri- 
vendi  can  he  reached  on  the  wording  of  the  Russian  treaty, 
for  while  this  treaty  very  clearly  defines  the  boundary-line 
of  Alaskan  territory  in  the  some  claimed  by  our  government, 
it  also  allows  to  British  shipping  the  right  of  free  naviga- 
tion in  perpetuity  of  all  riven*  rising  in  British  territory,  but 
reaching  the  sea  through  Alaskan  territory,  then  Russian, 
but  now  belonging  to  the  United  States.  According  to  the 
strict  interpretation  of  this  clause,  Britain  and  Canada  could 
claim  the  right  of  free  navigation  of  the  Lynn  Channel,  and 
the  outlet  desired  by  Canada  would  thus  be  secured.  While 
there  is  still  much  protest  in  Canada  against  the  choice  of 
the  American  members  of  the  commission,  it  is  clear  that  this 
protest  iB  wholly  unofficial,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  have 
any  important  result. 


Wo  can  best  understand  the  position  of  politics  nt  this 
moment  in  Japan  by  a comparison  with  a familiar  epoch  in 
English  parliamentary  life.  The  two  great  Japanese  figures 
are  the  Marquis  Ito,  who  may  be  likened  to  Gladstone,  and 
General  Count  Katsurn,  who  is  the  Salisbury  of  the  Flow- 
ery Kingdom.  Count  Katsura  has  a reliable  majority  in  the 
Upper  House,  which  is  full  of  feudal  and  aristocratic  tradi- 
tions and  prejudices,  but  cannot  maintain  a solid  and  united 
party  in  the  Lower  House,  just  as  Lord  Salisbury,  strongly 
entrenched  in  the  Lords,  more  than  once  lost  his  hold  on  the 
Commons.  Marquis  Ito,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Gladstone, 
has  a great  and  growing  following  in  the  Lower  House,  hut 
a majority  of  the  aristocratic  Upper  House  distrusts  his  lib- 
eral tendencies,  and  thinks  he  is  going  too  fast,  and  endan- 
gering his  country’s  stability.  The  result  of  the  elections 
so  far  is  that  Marquis  Ito’s  position  is  strengthened,  ao  that 
be  will  be  in  a position  either  to  dictate  to  Count  Kntsura, 
or  to  form  a ministry  of  his  own;  and  thus  in  either  case 
he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  carry  on  his  life-work,  the  in- 
troduction of  constitutionalism  into  the  once  exclusive  and 
strictly  feudal  life  of  Japan.  Incidentally,  it  will  be  de- 
cided whether  the  whole  burden  of  the  new  naval  programme 
is  to  fall  on  the  land-owning  classes,  which  really  means, 
on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  famine 
is  at  present  rife  in  the  northwestern  provinces,  it  is  evident 
that  the  agricultural  class  is  not  in  a position  to  bear  many 
additional  burdens.  As  the  navy  exists  chiefly  for  the  de- 
fence of  commerce,  it  would  seem  to  be  just  that  the  chief 
part  of  the  cost  should  fall  on  the  commercial  class  who  most 
benefit  from  the  outlay. 


An  extraordinary  man  was  Charles  Godfrey  Leland.who  died 
on  March  20,  in  Florence,  Italy,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight, 
lie  lived  a long,  happy,  useful,  and  laborious  life,  of  which  it 
was  hardly  more  than  an  incident  that  when  he  waH  about 
fifty  yean*  old  he  became  famous  as  the  author  of  the  ballads 
of  Hans  Breitmann.  Everybody  used  to  know  how  “ Hans 
Breitmann  gift*  a barty,”  and  about  the  “ himmclstralcndc- 
stem  ” and  the  other  incidents,  multifarious  and  varied,  of 
IIans  Breitmann’s  social  career.  Ami  from  knowing  Breit- 
mann,  everybody  cumc  to  know  Iceland.  There  was  a good  deal 
to  know.  He  was  a writer  as  remarkable  for  erudition  as 
for  versatility.  The  son  of  an  old  Philadelphia  family  care- 
fully educated  in  the  best  schools  of  his  day,  he  appears  as 
an  infant  prodigy  who  wrote  a good  poem  at  ten ; as  a school- 
boy who  was  deeply  read  in  black-letter;  as  a Princeton  Col- 
lege boy  who  was  one  of  the  best-read  men  in  America,  and 
as  a revolutionist  who  helped  in  1844  to  man  the  great 
barricade  of  thp  Faubourg  St. -Antoine  in  Paris.  After  four 
or  five  years  in  Paris  and  London  he  studied  low  in  Phila- 
delphia. But  he  practised  not  law.  hut  literature,  begin- 
ning as  an  editor  in  New  York  in  1863,  and  continuing  as 
editor  or  writer  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia  until  1869. 
He  had  a hand  in  making  Appleton's  Encyclopedia,  and  was 
one  of  the  staff  of  Vanity  Fair.  The  Breitmann  ballads  made 
him  famous  in  the  early  seventies,  and  after  that  he  lived 
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much  abroad,  studying  gypsies,  folk-lore,  and  whatever  in* 
targeted  him.  He  published  many  hooka,  but  perhaps  the  moat 
important  of  all  his  labors  was  the  part  he  took  in  introducing 
industrial  art  into  the  American  schools. 


An  invention  which  promises  to  do  away  with  much  pro- 
fanity— expressed  or  implied — and  any  quantity  of  vexation 
is  now  being  tried  on  a large  scale  in  Chicago.  It  is  already 
satisfactorily  at  work  in  a down  cities  with  a population  of 
35,000  and  ovrr,  and  its  promoters  are  certain  of  its  complete 
success  iti  the  largest  cities.  It  is  the  automatic,  u secret  ser- 
vice,” girlies*  telephone.  By  means  of  the  automatic  switch- 
board the  telephone  girls  at  the  central  stations  are  absolute- 
ly done  away  with.  When  a number  is  wanted  you  simply 
turn  a small  dial,  like  that  which  operates  the  combination  of 
a vault,  to  the  numerals  which  make  up  the  required  number, 
in  their  consecutive  order.  Thpn  you  press  a button  which 
rings  the  call-bell  on  the  other  telephone,  and  the  connection 
is  complete.  The  whole  operation  is  automatic  and  almost  in- 
stantaneous; no  one  can  break  in  and  interrupt  or  overhear  a 
conversation;  and  a person  speaking  cannot  be  cut  off  before 
he  has  finished.  Though  more  than  one  telephone  company 
in  a city  is  a nuisance,  the  adoption  of  an  automatic  switch- 
board would  certainly  go  far  towards  remedying  most  of  tho 
faults  of  the  present  system.  The  Chicago  company  has  al- 
ready spent  several  millions  of  dollars  in  the  building  of  tun- 
nels for  its  wires,  and  will  have  10,000  telephones  in  operation 
within  the  next  two  or  three  months.’ 


Yale  University  has  made  provision  for  allowing  diligent 
students  to  take  the  A.B.  degree  in  three  years  instead  of 
four.  The  courses  in  her  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  di- 
vinity will  be  arranged  hereafter  so  that  the  first  year’s  work 
in  any  one  of  these  school*  may  he  done  by  Seniors  in  the 
academic  department,  who  will  thus  wive  a year’s  time  in 
their  professional  studies.  These  changes  indicate  the 
strength  of  the  pressure  towards  lessening  the  time  required 
for  professional  training.  Discussion  of  the  value  of  the 
fourth  year  at  college  goes  on,  and  protests  abound  against 
premature  special izat ion  and  the  narrowing  of  the  founda- 
tion of  general  culture,  but  the  fart  is  that  the  strongest  uni- 
versities in  the  country  are  making  the  fourth  year  in  their 
academic  departments  optional.  Students  who  can  do  fou/ 
years’  work  in  three  are  welcome  to  do  so. 


Mrs.  Ballington  Booth’s  suggestion  that  bandages,  restora- 
tives, and  anowthetirs  shall  lie  carried  on  passenger- trains  on 
American  railroads  is  not  derisively  intended.  Mrs.  Booth  is 
quite  in  earnest,  and  the  suggestion  seems  to  her  nothing  more 
than  humane.  8lie  is  herself  a constant  traveller,  and  has  seen 
something,  and  read  much  more,  of  the  sufferings  of  train- 
men, engineers,  and  passengers  in  railroad  accidents.  Oases 
where  people  have  been  pinned  down  by  wreckage  and  burned 
to  death  have  especially  impressed  her.  Moat  passenger-can 
already  carry  an  axe,  a saw,  and  a sledge  for  use  in  emergen- 
cies. She  thinks  experience  has  amply  justified  the  further 
provision  that  she  suggests.  She  has  learned  that  employees 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  ami  perhaps  of  other  roads,  have 
attended  lectures  on  u First  Aid  to  the  Injured,”  but  one  may 
have  knowledge,  she  says,  and  yet  be  helpless  to  render  quick 
and  efficient  relief  without  bandages  and  remedies.  The  ob- 
jection that  cans  of  chloroform  might  be  broken  in  a wreck 
and  do  mischief,  doe*  not  impress  her  as  important,  and  truly 
there  is  not  much  to  it.  The  suggestion  is  humane,  and  in 
view  of  the  report  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission 
that  84515  persona  were  killed  end  551,339  injured  in  railroad 
aceidenfs  in  the  year  1901,  it  seems  reasonable,  and  amply 
worth  consideration. 


Dr.  Parkhurat,  in  a sermon  on  lying,  flnda  that  we  Ameri- 
cans are  altogether  too  prone  to  inveracity,  and  discovers  “ a 
deplorable  illustration  of  the  general  apathy  upon  the  mat- 
ter ” in  the  u easy  popular  assent  ” accorded  to  the  wiles  used 
by  Funston  in  capturing  Aguinaldo.  But  was  the  popular 
condonation  of  that  exploit  so  easy?  Funs  ton’s  actions  were 
officially  approved,  and  he  was  promoted  in  consequence  of 
them;  but  in  his  case  there  is  a distinction  between  official 
opinion,  which  declared  in  his  favor,  and  that  species  of  pub- 
lic opinion  which  is  the  sum  of  private  opinion.  From  the 
start  Funa ton’s  exploit  went,  very  much  against  the  grain 


with  thousands  of  hi*  countrymen,  who  willingly  conceded  its 
daring,  but  found  grave  ethical  defects  in  it,  and  whenever  it 
has  been  discussed  it  has  stirred  up  as  much  protest  as  com- 
mendation. If  Dr.  Parkhurat  must  use  Funston’*  feat  as  an 
illustration,  he  may  just  us  well  use  it  to  demonstrate  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  American  conscience  as  its  apathy. 


Dr.  Obrian,  the  American  dentist  who  was  said  to  have 
been  a lover  of  the  Crown- Princess  of  Saxony,  left  Dresden 
in  some  haste  to  atoid  expulsion.  Since  his  arrival  in  New 
York  he  has  talk'd  to  the  newspapers  about  the  Crown- 
Prince**,  and  ha*  talk'd  like  a gentleman  and  a man  of  sense. 
He  scout*  the  idea  that  there  was  any  basis  to  the  gossip 
about  the  Princess  and  himself,  and  sav»  that  the  Princess 
has  been  more  or  less  irresponsible  for  some  time,  and  that 
hp  happened  to  he  one  of  the  twenty-three  men  to  whom  she 
had  addressed  letter*  which  had  never  been  sent.  The  royal 
family  of  Saxony  seems  to  liave  made  the  worst  of  a diffi- 
cult situation.  It  had  on  its  hand*  a woman  who  needed  to 
be  protect'd  and  probably  restrained.  It  failed  to  safeguard 
her,  and  has  shown  so  much  incompetence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  it*  domestic  affair*  that  ita  imputation  of  miscon- 
duct to  Dr.  Obrian,  unsupported  by  any  evidence,  carries 
no  weight  at  all. 


Bishop  Huntington,  of  Central  New  York,  feels  that  hell 
is  being  unduly  neglected  by  the  clergy.  In  a mid-lenten 
sermon  in  Syracuse  on  March  22  he  expressed  his  conviction 
that  there  waa  a place  for  hell,  and  that  it  was  then*.  an<i 
that  self  * indulgent  persons  whose  habits  and  conduct  were 
not  go«d  would  some  day  have  a painful  persona)  experience 
of  it.  Hdl  has  at  times  been  much  overdone.  It  has  been 
described  a*  hotter  and  more  continuous  than  the  humau 
imagination  can  endure,  and  overmuch  freedom  ha*  been 
used  in  forecasting  it*  population.  No  hell  that  contains  un- 
baptiml  infants  or  persons  who  died  casually  and  uninten- 
tionally unregenerate  will  wash  in  these  times.  An  eternity 
of  hell  a*  a consequence  of  misconduct  of  limit'd  continuance 
also  seems  to  modern  minds  on  improbable  dispensation. 
But  the  idea  that  evil-doers  who  manage  to  avoid  punish- 
ment in  this  life  arp  going  to  get  off  altogether  doe*  not 
commend  itself  to  tin1  average  observer's  sense  of  fitness.  Al- 
most every  one  believe*  in  God,  and  every  intelligent  believpr 
in  God  mu«t  believe  in  eternal  justice.  Somewhere,  some- 
how. the  odd*  come  even,  and  all  crop*  art*  harvested.  With- 
out hell,  or  its  equivalent,  we  average  observers  cannot  see 
how  final  justice  is  going  to  be  done.  A good  deal  of  the 
time  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard  in  this  life,  hut  some 
transgressors  play  thpir  game  so  ably  as  to  elude  all  obvious 
penalties,  and  make  a show  of  having  a good  time  as  long  as 
they  live.  The  religious  mind  is  confident  that  there  must 
L>e  appliances  somewhere  for  getting  even  with  these  persona. 


Anybody  who  doubts  that  there  is  a hell  is  invited  to  con- 
sider the  report*  which  have  come  from  London  of  the  dis- 
closures of  Captain  Guy  Burrows  and  Mr.  Edgar  C anisine 
about  the  atrocious  cruelties  committed  by  Belgian  officials 
of  the  Congo  Free  State  in  mid-Africa.  Burrow*  and  Can- 
iaine  are  Englishmen  who  spent  three  years  in  the  Congo 
Company’s  service.  Their  book  has  been  suppressed  for  the 
moment,  but  it  tells  stories  of  the  abuse  of  the  Congo  natives 
by  torture,  slavery,  and  wholesale  murder,  which  are  to  be 
investigated  by  the  British  Parliament.  If  they  are  true  we 
shall  hear  more  of  them. 


Mr.  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  lately  appointed  minister  to  Japan, 
is  a son  of  Clement  A.  Griscom,  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  a 
young  man,  a*  hi*  picture  shows,  but  is  well  launched  on  a 
career  of  diplomacy  for  which  his  aptitude  ha*  already  been 
tested  by  a considerable  experience.  TTe  was  secretary  of 
our  legation  in  Constantinople  in  1899  and  1900,  and  for 
many  months.  Itetwecn  the  departure  of  Minister  Straus  and 
the  coming  of  Minister  Leishman,  managed  our  eoncerns  in 
that  capital  with  excellent  ability.  In  1901  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Persia,  and  spent  two  years  at  Teheran.  n«' 
starts  in  a few  days  for  his  new  post  in  a third  Oriental 
country,  but  one  that  seems  nearer  home,  and  with  which 
our  relations  are  highly  important.  Mr.  Griscom’s  prefer- 
ment is  an  excellent  and  commendable  example  of  promotion 
within  the  line*  of  the  diplomatic  service. 
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The  Coal-Strike  Award 

To  fttl  but  those  who  srr  primarily  Inter- 
ested ih  the  anthracite-coal  strike  the  Issue* 
of  wage*  and  of  hours  of  labor  were  the  moat 
unimportant  of  all  those  referred  to  the 
President'*  COmmisMon.  On  these  issues 
the  miners  have  won  a partial  Victory — 
that  la,  the  commission  has  given  them 
half  of  what  they  demanded.  No  reasons 
are  given  for  this  determination.  Indeed, 
the  reasoning  of  the  commission's  report 
would  sustain  a denial  of  any  additional 
pay  or  of  any  shortening  of  the  hours  of 
labor,  but  no  one  will  quarrel  with  the  il- 
logical character  of  the  result  at  pres- 
ent. We  may  have  a different  tale  to  tell 
if  the  consumers  are  eventually  made  to  pay 
for  the  decision,  or  if  the  miners  overlook 
that  part  of  the  report  which,  to  the  public, 
is  the  most  important.  So  far  aa  the 
miners  are  concerned, — there  is  some  doubt 
expressed  as  to  the  effect  of  the  award  on 
the  earnings  of  the  laborers. — they  hare 
l wen  made  happy  by  a ten-per-cent-  Increase 
of  pay  after  the  commission  has  decided  that 
the  daily  rate  of  earning  in  the  anthracite 
regions  does  not  compare  unfavorably  with 
that  in  other  industries;  that  "the  condi- 
tion* of  the  life  of  the  mine-workers  out- 
side the  mines  do  not  justify  in  their  full 
extent  the  adverse  criticism  made  by  their 
representatives";  that  the  social  conditions 
in  the  region  arc  good;  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  sustain  the  point  that 
miners'  wage*  are  so  low  that  they  are 
forced  to  put  their  young  children  at  work 
in  the  mines.  In  brief,  the  increase  of  pay 
is  awarded,  although  the  reasons  for  de- 
manding it  are  not  sustained  by  the  testi- 
mony. If  this  were  all,  the  expensive  strike 
was  begun  and  was  maintained  for  nothing. 
A loss  of  #99,000,000.  divided  between  oper- 
ators, miners,  and  transportation  compa- 
nies, not  to  speak  of  the  loss  to  the  public 
by  reason  of  the  Increase  In  the  price  of  coal, 
has  been  suffered,  and,  so  fur  as  the  sur- 
face issue  was  concerned,  to  no  purpose; 
for  all  that  the  men  have  gained  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  granted  to  them  If  they 
had  acceded  to  the  offer  of  the  various  op- 
erators, if  they  had  dropped  the  United 
Mine-Workers,  and  if  the  employee*  of  each 
company  had  presented  their  grievances  and 
demands  to  their  own  employers. 

This  brings  us  to  that  part  of  the  report 
which  is  most  interesting  to  the  commu- 
nity. and  which  ought  to  be  of  chief  Im- 
portance to  united  labor.  The  refusal  of 
the  men  to  carry  on  the  discussion  sa  the 
operators  suggested — f.r..  between  employers 
and  employed — emphasised  the  issue  which 
has  been  a sore  subject  since  before  the 
strike  of  1000.  The  real  question  in  dispute 
was  as  to  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Mitchell's 
United  Mine-Workers  by  the  operators  of 
the  anthracite  region.  On  this  point  the 
operators  are  sustained,  the  union  having 
been  practically  defeated  when  the  commis- 
sion was  appointed,  and  when  the  terms  of 
the  hearing  were  settled.  The  linportnnce 
of  this  issue  was  further  emphasised  by  Mr. 
Mitchell  himself  immediately  after  the  con- 
ference with  the  President  and  the  agree- 
ment upon  the  investigation.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
it  will  he  recalled,  then  declared  to  the  pub- 
lic. especially  to  his  followers,  that  Mr. 
Itooaevelt  himself  had  recognised  the  union 
in  sending  for  him,  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  was  understood  that 
before  the  President  he  spoke,  not  for  the 
union,  hut.  for  the  body  of  anthracite 
miners.  Mr.  Mitchell’s  chief  effort,  how- 
ever, was  to  convince  his  followers  that  the 
President  and  be.  as  president  ft  f the 
union,  were  allies  against  the  operators.  In 
its  findings  the  commission  recognize*  that 
the  union  was  not  a party  to  the  contro- 
versy before  it,  and  adds  that  " the  present 


constitution  of  the  United  Mine-Workers  of 
America  does  not  present  the  most  Inviting 
inducements  to  the  operators  to  enter  into 
contra ctorial  relations  with  it."  Therefore, 
Mr.  Mitchell  was  defeated  upon  his  main 
contention,  and  hia  union  is  at  leaat  no 
nearer  to  recognition  In  th«  anthracite  re- 
gion than  It  was  before  the  strike  began. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say 
that  it  is  farther  from  Its  gnu  I,  for  the  rea- 
son not  only  that  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mission Js  daily  against  it,  bat  because,  in 
the  strike  of  1900,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
supposed  exigencies  of  politics,  there  was 
a partial  recognition  of  the  union  which,  in 
Consequence  of  the  commission's  ruling,  is 
no  longer  a precedent. 

More  im|>ortnnt  still  for  the  community 
at  large  is  the  commission's  findings  as  to 
the  character  of  the  union,  and  as  to  the 
methods  Adopted,  or  excused,  or  ignored  by 
its  officers,  in  the  conduct  of  the  strike. 
Here  the  commission  necessarily  discusses 
some  Important  features  of  the  cm-d  of 
modern  trade-unionism,  and  condemns  them 
courageously  and  completely.  In  doing  so, 
it  speaks  not  only  the  mind  of  the  sober, 
law-abiding  citizen,  but,  we  have  no  dmibt, 
the  sense  of  the  best  and  most  efficient  work- 
ing-men. non-union  or  union.  It  Is  one  of 
the  fundamental  beliefs  of  extreme  labor- 
Unionists  that  strikes  are  not  Hkety  to  be 
successful  if  the  law  Is  obeyed  and  order 
is  maintained  by  the  strikers.  The  philos- 
ophy is  that  a state  of  war  exists  between 
labor  and  capital,  and  that,  therefore,  labor 
has  the  right,  in  aid  of  n strike,  to  resort 
to  the  methods  of  War.  including  trickery, 
promise-breaking,  and  violence  against  ull 
who  oppose  the  strike,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly— employers,  non-union  men.  and  cit- 
izens related  to  the  latter,  or  furnishing 
them  lodgings  or  food.  This  has  recently 
been  taught  by  a college  professor  who  is 
also,  stiangrly  enough,  a clergyman.  It 
Was  on  this  principle  that  many  of  the 
coal  strikers  acted,  unchecked  by  their  local 
officers,  nnd  un rebuked  by  Mr.  Mitchell  and 
their  other  general  officers.  Commenting  on 
this,  the  commission  says:  “A  labor  organi- 
zation whose  purpose  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  the  violation  of  the  law  has  no 
right  to  exist;”  and  speaking  of  the  boy- 
cott of  merchants  and  others  who  traded 
with  and  harbored  non-union  men,  the  com- 
pelling the  discharge  of  persons  who  hap- 
pened to  lie  related  to  miners  who  con- 
tinued at  work,  the  assaults  upon  women 
and  children,  the  burning  of  property,  and 
the  other  outrages  committed  in  aid  of  the 
war  theory,  the  commission  says:  “The 
analogy  [of  strikes  to  war]  is  not  apt.  and 
the  argument  founded  upon  it  is  fallacious. 
There  is  only  one  war-making  power  rec- 
ognized by  our  institutions,  and  that  Is  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  War  be- 
tween citizens  Is  not  to  b«  tolerated,  and 
cannot.  In  the  proper  acnee.  exist."  These 
are  words  of  wisdom,  and  are  strong  in 
condemnation  of  a rule  of  ronduet  which 
for  some  years  pant  has  been  assumed  to 
lie  at  the  root  of  organized  labor's  power. 

Acting  upon  the  rule  that  the  union  was 
at  wnr  with  the  owners  of  the  mine*,  some 
of  the  strikers,  so  says  the  commission,  were 
guilty  of  practices  which  “would  la-  outside 
the  pale  of  civilized  war.  In  civilized  war- 
fare.” th*  report  goes  on  to  say,  " women  and 
children  and  the  defenceless  are  safe  from 
attack,  nnd  a code  of  honor  controls  the 
parties  to  such  warfare  which  cries  out 
against  the  boycott  we  have  In  view.  Cruel 
and  cowardly  are  terms  not  too  severe  by 
which  to  characterize  it,” 

The  United  Mine-Workers  of  America  car- 
ried on  the  strike  in  such  a manner  as  to 
deserve  this  severe  censure.  They  refused 
arbitration  between  employer"  and  employed, 
Insisting  oo  the  recognition  of  a union  com- 
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posed  largely  of  bituminous  miners.  This 
demand  the  commission  declares  against, 
recommending  the  adoption  of  President 
liner's  suggestion  that  a true  anthracite 
union  be  formed.  The  commission  also 
recommends  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Adams's  plan  for  official  inquisition 
into  every  strike  in  which  the  public  may  be 
concerned.  Hut,  above  all,  it  condemns  with- 
out measure  the  acta  of  tyranny  which  arc 
making  modern  unions  hateful — those  acts 
of  tyranny  which  affect  more  immediately 
working-men  and  the  community  than  the 
employers.  This  condemnation  is  unani- 
mously agreed  to  by  men  whose  findings 
in  favor  of  ths  miners  as  to  pay,  etc.,  show 
that  they  lean  rather  to  the  miner  than 
to  the  operator.  Two  at  least  of  these  com- 
missioners were  appointed  licniuftc  of  their 
expressed  sympathies  with  organized  lalmr. 
One  of  these  was  the  recognized  representa- 
tive of  labor.  One  other  Is  trusted  by  lalsir 
leaders  a*  completely  as  if  he  were  one  of 
themselves.  Yet  these  men  arc  unanimous 
in  condemning  the  United  Workers,  not  only 
for  permitting  a strike  to  lie  voted  by  young 
breaker  boy*,  not  only  for  misrepresenting 
the  condition  of  labor  in  the  region,  but  for 
crimes  against  the  community  and  against 
other  working-men.  And  this  verdict  is  of 
supreme  importance  to  the  community  whose 
interests  it  defends,  to  the  non-union  men 
whose  right  to  work  unhindered  by  strikers 
is  proclaimed,  and  to  all  union  men  who  de- 
sire ths  maintenance  and  continuance  of  or- 
ganized labor.  The  verdict  of  the  commis- 
sion in  these  respects  is  the  verdict  of  sound 
men  throughout  the  community.  United 
labor  must  yield  to  the  principle  that  pri- 
vate war  is  obsolete;  that  the  organization 
that  seeks  its  end  “ by  violation  of  Inw  lias 
no  right  to  exist  "-,  that  the  interference  of 
associations  with  individual  liberty  cannot 
lie  tolerated.  United  lalsir  must  abandon 
the  policy  which  the  commission  condemns, 
or  cease  to  exist.  Not  only  will  tlia  commu- 
nity not.  tolerate  associations  that  break 
its  laws  and  disturb  ita  peace,  but  the  best 
and  most  efficient  labor  men  will  not  for- 
ever consent  to  la  pulled  down,  by  their 
unions,  to  the  level  of  the  average  or  the 
incompetent.  Herein  lies  the  lesson  taught 
by  this  report  to  labor  unions,  and  they 
would  do  a-cll  to  ponder  it  and  to  heed  it. 


Analysis  of  ihe  Coal-Strike 
Commission’s  Report 

Til  UK  are  two  obvious  reasons  why  th* 
conclusions  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
Anthracite-Coal  Strike  Commission  may  be 
presumed  to  be  equitable.  In  the  first  pis  re. 
they  are  approved  by  all  the  members  of 
the  commission,  although  these  must  have 
entered  upon  the  inquiry  with  diverse  pre- 
possessions. In  the  second  place,  they  are 
viewed  with  satisfaction  by  all  the  parties 
interested  in  the  controversy — that  is  to 
say,  by  the  operators,  the  union  mine-work  - 
rrs.  the  non-union  workers,  and  the  com- 
munity at  large.  The  presumption  based 
upon  these  facts  is  confirmed  by  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  document  submitted  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  The  results  of  such  an 
anulysl*  will  lie  best  appreciated  if  we  be- 
gin bv  pointing  out  the  demands  which  were 
made  by  the  union  mine-workers,  and  which 
the  commission  had  to  consider.  The  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  "trike  was,  unquestion- 
ably, the  refusal  of  the  operators  In  the 
anthracite  region  to  treat  with  the  United 
Mine- Workers  of  America.  The  rcfagnlt ion  of 
the  United  Mine-Workers  by  the  anthracite 
operators  was  included  in  the  list  of  demands 
ultimately  submitted  to  the  commission  by 
Mr.  Mitchell  on  behalf  of  the  strikers.  It 
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really  constituted  the  most  important  fea- 
ture of  the  list,  and,  could  it  have  secured 
approval,  the  total  rejection  of  the  other 
demands  would  have  hern  received  with 
equanimity  by  the  union  mine- workers.  The 
commission  not  only  declined  to  recommend 
it.  but  advised  the  anthracite  miners  of 
Pennsylvania  to  form  a new  and  independent 
union. 

The  other  demands  made  by  the  strikers 
were  for  twenty  per  cent,  increase  in  wage*, 
for  twenty  per  cent,  reduction  in  hours  of 
labor,  and  that  the  mining  of  coal  should 
be  paid  for  by  weight.  The  commission 
awards  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the 
wages  paid  to  all  contract  minrrs  over 
and  above  the  rates  paid  in  the  month  of 
April.  1902:  the  increase  to  date  from  No- 
vember 1.  1002,  and  to  continue  until  March 
31,  1000.  With  exceptions,  to  be  noted  pres- 
ently, the  same  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  in 
wages  is  awarded  to  engineers,  pumpmen, 
firemen,  and  all  other  men  employed  by  the 
operators.  As  regards  the  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labor,  the  commission  decide*  that 
engineers  employed  in  hoisting  water  and 
firemen  shall  have  eight-hour  shifts,  with 
the  same  wages  per  day.  week,  or  month  as 
were  paid  in  April.  1002.  Engineer*  other 
than  those  employed  in  hoisting  water  are 
to  have  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  on  their 
earnings  la-tween  November  1,  1002.  and 
April  1,  1003.  but  from  the  last-named  date, 
and  during  the  life  of  the  award,  they  are 
to  have  an  increase  of  only  five  per  cent,  on 
the  rates  paid  in  April,  1002.  They  arc. 
however,  to  be  relieved  from  duty  during 
the  day  shift  on  Sundays  without  loss  of 
pay.  All  company  men  other  than  those 
specially  mentioned  are  to  be  paid  on  the 
basis  of  a nine-hour  day,  receiving  there- 
for the  same  wages  a*  were  paid  in  April, 
1002,  for  a ten-bour  day.  Overtime  in  ex- 
cess of  nine  hours  in  any  day  is  to  be  paid 
at  a proportional  rate  per  hour. 

The  demand  that  all  coal  mined  should 
he  paid  for  by  weight  is  rejected,  the  com- 
mission deciding  that  during  the  life  of  the 
award  the  present  methods  of  payment  for 
coal  mined  should  be  adhered  to,  unless 
changed  by  mutual  agrmnrnl.  Wherever  by 
usage  or  agreement  coal  mined  is  now  paid 
for  by  weight,  eheck-weiglnnen  shall  lie  em- 
ployed when  a request  i*  made  by  a ma- 
jority of  contract  miners  in  any  colliery, 
but.  when  employed,  they  shall  be  paid  by 
the  miner*.  It  is  further  provided,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  mine  car*  shall  be  distributed 
among  miner*  as  uniformly  and  equitably 
as  possible,  and,  on  the  other,  that  there 
shall  la-  no  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  miners  in  any  colliery  to  limit  the  out- 
put of  the  mines.  In  all  own  where  miner* 
are  paid  by  the  car  the  increase  awarded 
to  contract  miners  i*  based  upon  the  sire 
of  car,  the  topping  required,  and  the  rate 
paid  per  car  which  obtained  on  April  I. 
1802.  Any  increase  in  the  size  of  car  or 
in  the  topping  required  is  to  lie  accompanied 
by  a proportionate  increase  in  the  rate  paid 
per  car. 

An  important  effect  upon  the  remunera- 
tion earned  by  all  miner*  and  mine-workers 
will  lie  exercised  by  the  introduction  of  a 
sliding  scale  of  wages  which  was  proposed 
by  the  operators,  and  is  approved  by  the 
comrniaaion.  For  each  increase  of  five  cents 
in  the  average  price  of  wbite-ash  coal  of 
size*  above  pea  coal,  sold  at  or  near  New 
York  between  Perth  Amboy  and  Edge  water, 
and  reported  to  the  Hurenu  of  Anthracite 
Coal  Statistics,  above  $4  50  per  ton.  the 
employees  are  to  have  an  increase  of  one 
per  cent,  in  their  compensation.  The  av- 
erage prices  are  to  be  computed  monthly  by 
an  accountant  named  by  a circuit  judge 
of  the  Third  Judicial  Circuit  of  the  United 
States,  and  paid  by  the  coal  operator*. 

We  pass  to  that  part  of  the  award  in 


which  non  - union  worker*  are  concerned. 
The  commission  declare*  that  nn  person  shall 
be  refused  employment  or  in  any  way  dis- 
criminated against  on  account  of  member- 
ship or  non-membership  in  any  labor  organi- 
zation; and  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
against  or  interference  with  any  employee 
who  is  not  a member  of  any  labor  organiza- 
tion by  a member  or  members  of  such  or- 
ganization. The  grounds  for  this  decision 
are  set  forth  in  terms  that  deserve  the  high- 
est commendation.  The  commission  points 
out  that  the  right  to  remain  at  work  where 
other*  have  ceased  to  work,  or  to  engage 
anew  in  work  which  others  haw  abandoned, 
is  part  of  the  personal  liberty  of  a citizen 
which  can  never  be  surrendered.  Every  in- 
fringement thereof  merits,  and  should  re- 
ceive, the  stern  denouncement  of  the  law. 
The  commission  repudiate*  the  notion  that 
the  terrorizing  of  a so-called  scab  may  he 
justified  on  the  plea  that  a man  who  takes 
the  place  of  one  who  has  abandoned  his 
work  helps  to  defeat  the  aspirations  of  men 
who  seek  to  obtain  better  recompense  for 
their  labor.  As  to  the  boycott,  it  i*  stig- 
matized as  a cruel  weapon  of  aggression,  and 
its  use  is  denounced  aa  immoral  and  anti- 
social. 

The  more  closely  the  award  is  analyzes!, 
the  more  honor  it  reflects  on  the  commis- 
sion. It  is  a resplrndrnt  and  far-reaching 
triumph  for  the  principle  of  voluntary  ar- 
bitration. nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
credit  for  the  application  of  the  principle 
is  primarily  due  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Whether 
his  initiative  is  constitutional  is  a question 
that  we  nhall  not  now  discus*. 


Our  Unraiifled  Constitution 

We  have  had  occasion  several  times  to 
point  out  that  English  newspaper  writers 
who  comment  on  the  structure  and  work- 
ing of  our  Federal  government  seem  never 
to  have  read  our  Federal  Constitution  which 
was  framed  at  Philadelphia  in  1787.  and 
went  into  operation  in  April.  1788.  Even 
had  those  writers,  however,  rend  that  docu- 
ment and  remembered  it.  they  would  still 
fall  short  of  comprehending  our  constitu- 
tional law  n«  it  exists  to-day.  There  is  a 
pood  deal  of  that  Law  which  is  not  to  la- 
found  in  the  Constitution,  and  which  ha* 
never  been  ratified  by  the  legislatures  or 
conventions  of  three-fourth*  of  the  State*, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  is  binding.  For  an 
exposition  of  all  that  this  assertion  mean*, 
we  commend  our  English  reader*  to  a l**»k 
lately  published  by  the  Putnams,  entitled. 
The  American  Republic,  by  Mr.  Janies  Al- 
bert Woodburn,  Professor  of  American  His- 
tory and  Politics  in  the  Indiana  University. 
As  the  author  of  thia  work  points  out,  even 
Mr.  Bryce  docs  not  fully  explain  the  charac- 
ter of  our  Federal  government  when  he  de- 
scribe* it  a*  u government  of  emimrratrd 
powers  only,  and  says  that  it  can  do  only 
what  it  ha*  received  competence  to  do  by 
a grant  of  power*  expressed  nr  implw-d  in 
an  enumerated  list.  Inasmuch  as  a grow- 
ing community  requires  a flexible  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  fortunate  for  the  United  States 
that  the  enumerated  powers  have  been  sup- 
plemented, not  only  by  implied  power*,  but 
by  rexultant  powers.  The  implied  powers 
will  lie  found  set  forth  nt  great  length  in 
the  reported  decisions  of  the  United  State* 
Supreme  Court,  which,  it  i»  probable,  few 
English  students  of  our  institutions  have 
ever  examined.  Aitide,  however,  from  the 
powers  which  l»y  our  highest  Federal  tri- 
bunal have  been  declared  to  lie  implied  in 
the  enumerated  grants,  there  are  several 
things  which  our  Federal  government  ha* 
assumed  to  do.  and  which  it  has  been  justi- 
fied in  doing  by  the  United  States  Supreme 


Court.  A*  Professor  Woodburn  remind*  n*. 
it  ha*  been  found  impracticable  to  confine 
the  Federal  government  to  a list  of  recited 
and  implied  power*,  although  the  written 
Constitution  intended  that  it  should  be  so 
confined.  It  has  turned  out  that,  from  a 
national  point  of  view,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment must  be  regarded  a*  one  of  original 
and  inherent  powers,  powers  that  come  to 
it  from  the  very  nature  of  a political  entity, 
from  necessity  and  linage,  in  the  condurt  of 
government.  These  function*  Alexander 
Hamilton  railed  retailing  poteen.  Implied 
powers  are  deduced,  as  we  have  suid.  by  the 
United  State*  Supreme  Court,  from  specific 
and  express  grants.  Thus,  since  Congress 
is  endowed  by  the  Constitution  with  power 
to  coin  money  and  to  regulate  commerce, 
it  follow*  logically  that  Congress  may  es- 
tablish a mint,  build  lighthouses,  and  im- 
prove harbor*.  Rf- milling  pourert,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  deduced  from  the  functions 
which  the  Federal  government  has  to  per- 
form with  reference  to  foreign  nations. 
From  this  point  of  view  every  power  essen- 
tial to  the  life  and  processes  of  a nation 
must  lie  <-on ceded  to  it.  It  must-  be  allowed 
to  perform  every  national  government  func- 
tion which  any  national  sovereign  govern- 
ment can  perform,  provided  it  i*  not  ex- 
pressly restrained  from  the  performance  of 
such  a function  by  the  restrictions  of  the 
Constitution.  Even  the  expressed  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Constitution  do  not  restrain 
the  national  government  from  the  exercise 
of  sovereign  national  powers,  according  to 
the  late  decision  of  the  United  State*  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  insular  case*.  The 
Ijoutsinna  Purchase  also  was  an  example  of 
the  exercise  of  original  rather  than  recited 
or  implied  power*.  The  purchase  of  the 
luouisiana  Territory  was  undertaken  and  al- 
lowed la-cause  the  Federal  government  was  a 
government,  and.  a*  such,  was  in  possession 
of  Movcreign  and  original  power*  touching 
the  acquisition  of  territory  by  war  or  treaty, 
There  seems  to  be,  in  other  words,  a certain 
residuum  of  power*  prohibited  to  the  State* 
in  their  individual  capacities,  but  neither 
prohibited  nor  delegated  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment by  the  Constitution.  These  power* 
the  general  government  assumes  to  exercise 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that,  while  with  refer- 
enee  to  the  component  State*  it  i*  to  sural* 
extent  a confederation,  it  ia,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  rest  of  the  world,  a nation. 

Aside,  however,  from  the  implied  power* 
and  the  resulting  powers,  for  a formulation 
of  which  an  English  student  of  our  political 
system  would  in  vain  scrutinize  our  written 
Constitution,  there  are  certain  usages  which 
have  come  to  have  almost,  if  not  quite,  the 
force  of  law.  and  which  may  be  *nid  to  form 
our  unwritten  Constitution.  Among  these 
usage*  may  lie  mentioned  the  following: 
Presidential  electors  have  no  right  to  exer- 
cise their  discretion  in  voting  for  Presi- 
dential candidate*,  but  must  vote  for  their 
party  nominee.  A President  may  'not  be 
elected  for  a third  term.  A President  may 
remove  hi*  appointee*  without  unking  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  will  not 
refuse  to  confirm  cabinet  appointment*.  A 
member  of  Congress  must  reside  in  the  dis- 
trict from  which  he  is  chosen.  We  add  that 
all  our  party  law  regulating  party  machin- 
ery and  the  proceedings  of  party  conven- 
tion* is  unwritten  law.  It  consists  of  noth- 
ing but  precedents  and  customs,  and  the 
latest  national  convention  of  a party  may 
change  the  party  constitution  nt  will.  For 
example,  the  coming  Republican  national 
convention  might,  if  it  draw,  ordain  that 
the  number  of  delegate*  receivable  in  the 
next  national  convention  of  the  party,  from 
the  Southern  Stales,  should  la*  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  Republican  vote*  ca*t  in 
those  State*. 

Our  English  friends  need  not  mind  licing 
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told  that  they  do  not  understand  our  Federal 
Constitution.  There  ure  very  few  men  in 
the  United  States  qualified  to  interpret  it 
with  perfect  accuracy.  The  proof  of  thi* 
assertion  is  that  the  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  income-tax  ease 
and  in  the  insular  cases  were  made  hy  a 
vote  of  five  to  four  out  of  the  nine  judges. 
Where  such  doctors  of  laws  disagree,  a jour- 
nalist's Blips  may  be  pardoned. 


Trading  for  Influence 

Within  a generation  we  have  come  to  de- 
mand that  the  President  shall  make  an 
effort  to  influence  or  to  procure  Con- 
gressional action,  and  there  has  always  been 
a tendency  in  this  direction.  The  Presi- 
dent has  a policy,  we  argue;  no  other  indi- 
vidual, and  no  other  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment. i»  so  endowed.  Therefore,  we  expect 
the  President  to  back  his  views.  The  Con- 
stitution has  imposed  upon  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive the  duty  of  submitting  his  opinions  to 
Congress  in  his  messages.  As  time  has 
gone  on.  the  annual  message*  hare  increased 
in  length,  until  now  they  cover  every  sub- 
ject of  interest  or  importance  which  may, 
or  which  ought  to,  command  the  attention 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government. 
So  much  a matter  of  fact  have  all  - em- 
bracing and  comprehensive  message*  become 
that  when  Grover  Cleveland  confined  his  at- 
tention to  one  subject  in  his  fumous  tariff 
message  of  1887.  many  regarded  his  in- 
fringement of  what  was  then  really  a new 
practice  as  an  impertinence.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  clear  that  the  attitude  of  the  country 
is  one  of  expectancy,  and  perhaps  of  de- 
mand, that  the  President  shall  try  to  se- 
cure the  realization  of  bis  wishes  in  legis- 
lation or  in  treaties,  and  the  tendency  is 
to  measure  his  success  as  President  by  his 
accomplishments  in  this  direction  rather 
than  hy  his  achievements  as  a purely  admin- 
istrative officer. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  endeavored  to  satisfy 
this  demand  hy  sreuring  the  good  • will  of 
the  Senate,  by  consulting  Senators  as  to  ap- 
pointments, and,  in  the  matter  of  treaties, 
by  yielding  to  the  demand  of  the  Senate 
leaders  that  the  majority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  shall  be  con- 
sulted during  the  p rooms  of  negotiation. 
The  result  shows  that  failure  can  confi- 
dently he  expected  from  trading  on  the  con- 
stitutional cheeks  and  balance*  of  the  two 
departments  of  the  government,  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  legislative,  or  at  least,  that 
when  the  policy  of  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  President, 
the  latter  cannot  surely  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  his  policy  by  making  terms  with 
Senators.  In  most  instances,  when  the  Sen- 
ate differs  from  the  President  on  a question 
of  importance,  it  is  because  the  Senate  has 
views  of  public,  or  of  party  policy  antago- 
nistic to  the  opinions  of  the  President,  or 
else  is  determined  fo  defeat  him  for  personal 
or  political  reasons. 

The  fate  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty 
furnishes  a case  in  point.  A*  we  )M>inted 
out  last  week,  this  treaty  was  negotiated 
on  the  plan  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  I»dge  and 
other  Senators.  Trading  Republican  Sena- 
tors. especially  members  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  were  consulted  in  advance 
during  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty.  The 
assumption  was  that  a freafy  so  negotiated 
would  be  pretty  certain  of  ratification,  for 
the  Senators  consulted  would  speak  the 
minds  of  their  associates.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  new  method,  so  far  as  this  par- 
ticular treaty  is  concerned,  is  no  better  than 
the  old.  The  treaty  has  not  been  ratified 
as  it  was  negotiated.  In  other  words,  it 
has  not  been  ratified  at  all,  and  all  that  we 


have  is  a treaty  in  process  of  negotiation 
on  which  both  the  Cuban  and  our  own  Con- 
gress must  act  before  it  is  completed.  We 
do  not  speak  of  this  by  way  of  objecting 
to  the  contention  of  the  right  of  the  House 
to  participate  in  any  action  affecting  the 
tariff,  and  this  treaty  does  modify  our  rev- 
enue law.  What  we  hud  to  say  on  this 
point  was  said  last  week.  Hut  thr  Sena- 
tors who  agreed  to  the  treaty  as  presented, 
and  who  promised  its  ratification,  knew  of 
this  (mint,  and  yet  permitted  such  a delay 
that  the  treaty  was  thrown  over  to  an  ex- 
tra session,  called  partly  on  its  account, 
and,  in  doing  so,  they  postponed  ratification 
possibly  for  nine  months  nr  more,  and  act- 
ually imperilled  the  treaty;  for  our  own 
House  of  Representatives  may  not  concur, 
while  the  Cuban  Congress  may  decline  to 
agree  to  the  changes  which  have  bern  made 
affecting  the  revenues  of  the  new  republic. 
So  far  as  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 
government  is  concerned,  the  change  which 
delays  and  imperils  negotiation  by  the  ad- 
mission of  Senators  to  the  consultation  has 
not  materially  improved  the  chances  of  rat- 
ification. 

When  the  President  enters  upon  the  do- 
main of  bargaining  with  the  Senate,  he 
meet*  a real  power  of  great  selfishness.  In 
the  creation  of  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances,  the  framer*  of  the  Constitution 
gave  the  advantage  to  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government.  In  bestowing  offices 
upon  the  friends  and  follower*  of  Senators, 
thr  President  simply  purchases  individuals; 
he  may  thus  fall  far  short  of  securing  a ma- 
jority. In  yielding  to  the  demand  of  Sena- 
tors to  la*  consulted  (luring  the  negotiation 
of  a treaty,  he  may  gain  the  adherence  to 
his  project  of  the  members  of  one  com- 
mittee. who  are  themselves  at  the  merry 
of  a single  Senator  with  the  power  of  talk 
strong  upon  him,  and  whose  opportunity 
fully  to  exerrise  lluit  power  I*  afforded  to 
him  hy  the  rule  of  " courtesy."  The  Presi- 
dent who  bargains  may  now  and  then  gain 
a point,  but  the  issue  is  always  in  doubt. 
The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  play  him  false,  for  no  Senator 
or  member  will  be  held  responsible  by  the 
country  for  deceiving  the  President  who  in- 
trigues for  legislation. 

The  fact  is.  that  experience  has  shown 
that  the  undignified  and  unworthy  practice 
of  trading  is  not  very  successful.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  for  example,  has  endeavored  con- 
stantly to  win  the  support  of  Senators  by 
giving  them  control  of  the  Federal  patron- 
age with  certain  proper  limitations.  . The 
Senators  have  taken  his  gifts,  and  have 
treated  him  as  they  pleased,  not  only  de- 
nying him  the  laws  and  the  treaty  which 
he  has  had  most  at  heart,  but  actually  re- 
fusing to  confirm  appointments  which  he 
and  his  friends  assert  to  be  purely  personal. 
Even  Mr.  McKinley,  most  adroit  manager  of 
Congress,  was  more  than  once  sorely  disap- 
pointed. His  reciprocity  treaties  were 
pigeon-holed,  and  his  effort  to  secure  imme- 
diate free  trade  with  Porto  Rico  was  de- 
feated. 

The  success  of  Grover  Cleveland,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  securing  the  repeal  of  the 
purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  act. 
shows  the  value  of  the  dignified  observance 
of  const itutimuil  Imundnry  lines.  The  Presi- 
dent i*  most  powerful,  and  most  Influential, 
when  he  remains  strictly  within  his  own  do- 
main. He  may  advocate  his  policies  with 
all  the  warmth  of  which  he  is  capable,  as 
Mr.  Cleveland  did.  He  may  take  the  coun- 
try into  his  confidence,  and  he  ought  to, 
also  as  Mr.  Cleveland  did.  By  doing  this 
he  will  gain  the  aid  of  popular  respect  for 
character,  for  dignified  observance  of  offi- 
cial proprieties,  and  if  his  policy  lie  popu- 
lar, as  much  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  defeated 
policy  is,  he  will  gain  the  support  of  a 


power  which  is  the  only  power  that  is  feared 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. the  power  of  the  laxly  of  electors.  The 
President  who  manfully  stands  up  for  his 
constitutional  rights  will  win  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  when  the  trading  President 
must  fail  in  thr  very  nature  of  things. 


Saving  Time  in  Education 

From  the  moment  that  the  number  of 
years  required  for  the  attainment  of  the 
degrees  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Bach- 
elor of  Laws  was  increased  at  some  of  our 
leading  universities,  the  necessity  of  secur- 
ing the  preliminary  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible  was 
widely  recognized.  President  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard University  was  the  first  eminent  ad- 
vocate of  the  change,  which,  as  he  pointed 
out.  was  the  more  imperatively  needed,  lie- 
cause.  owing  to  the  more  exacting  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  college  proper, 
the  age  of  graduation  had  been  materially 
raised.  Even  when  the  number  of  years, 
however,  prc*eril*d  for  an  A.B.  degree  is 
reduced  to  three,  it  is  still  impracticable  for 
most  men  intended  for  the  liberal  profes- 
sions to  enter  active  life  before  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  for,  at  present,  few  youths  are 
admitted  to  the  most  distinguished  uni- 
versities in  the  Eastern  Slates  before  the 
age  of  eighteen.  The  problem,  then,  of  so 
rearranging  the  whole  scheme  of  liberal  ed- 
ucation as  to  make  it  possible  to  graduate 
from  professional  schools  as  early  as  twenty- 
three  must,  evidently,  be  solved  in  another 
way.  While  the  standard  of  attainments 
needed  for  admission  to  the  college  proper 
should  not  he  lowered,  young  men  must  be 
enabled  to  conform  to  it  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen. This  end  can  only  be  achieved  by  a 
readjustment  of  the  studiea  pursued,  not 
only  in  the  higher,  but  also  in  the  primnry 
schools.  President  Eliot  and  Professor  Paul 
H.  Hnnus,  of  Harvard  University,  have  late- 
ly made  some  useful  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
ject, The  former  has  directed  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  study  of  classical  and 
modern  language*,  which  mainly  tax  thr 
memory,  and  of  such  sciences  ns  botany, 
which  call  for  observation,  can  be.  aud 
should  be,  begun  by  boy*  at  the  age  of  nine 
or  ten.  Moreover,  the  elective  system  should 
be  introduced  in  the  primary  schools,  the 
kind  of  instruction  given  to  a particular 
bov  being  adapted  to  hi*  natural  aptitudes. 
Professor  litmus,  for  his  part,  insists  that 
the  emphasis  now  laid  in  primnry  schools 
on  aritlimetir  and  English  grammar  should 
be  diminished  until,  by  a child’s  tenth  year, 
these  studies  are  dropped  altogether.  Be- 
yond simple  arithmetic  and  beyond  the 
fundamental  facta  of  English  grammar,  he 
thinks,  a child  should  not  go.  Not  only 
would  he  have  the  course  of  studies  which 
a boy  is  to  pursue  at  college  chosen  for 
him  at  an  early  stage  of  his  school  life,  but 
he  holds  that,  ns  the  boy  approaches  the  end 
of  his  school  training,  the  professional  ca- 
reer which  he  is  ultimately  to  follow  shogld 
1st  kept  in  view.  If  that  were  done,  and  if 
a part  of  the  time  spent  in  the  col  I pgr 
proper  were  devoted  to  professional  studies 
— an  arrangement  already  countenanced  at 
some  of  our  lending  universities — the  time 
prescribed  for  the  attainment  of  a degree 
in  law  or  medicine  might  be  abbreviated. 
To  put  the  whole  matter  in  a nutshell,  if  a 
boy  is  to  become  a doctor  or  a lawyer,  the 
work  of  preparation  should  lx-  begun  at  an 
early  age,  President  Eliot  evidently  thinks 
that,  if  the  whole  scheme  of  school  instruc- 
tion wore  reformed,  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  would  lie  hy  no  means  the  lowest  limit 
at  which  a young  man  might  graduate  from 
a professional  school. 


In  the  Eye  of  the  Lord, 

By  the  Will  of  the  Lord, 

Oat  of  the  infinite 
Bounty  dissembled. 

Since  Time  begin. 

In  the  Hind  of  the  Lord, 

Speed  l 

Speed  as  a chattel: 

Speed  in  your  daily 
Account  and  economy; 

One  with  your  wines. 

And  your  books,  and  your  bath — 
Speed! 

Speed  as  a rapture: 

An  integral  element 

In  the  new  scheme  of  Life 

Which  the  good  Lord,  the  Master, 

Wills  well  you  should  frame 

In  the  light  of  His  laugh 

And  His  great.  His  ungrudging, 

His  reasoned  benevolence — 

Speed! 

Speed,  and  the  range  of  God's  skies, 
EMstances,  changes,  surprises; 

Speed,  and  the  hug  of  God's  winds 
And  the  play  of  God's  airs, 
Beautiful,  whimsical,  wonderful; 
Clean,  fierce,  and  clean. 

With  a thrust  in  the  throat 
And  a rush  at  the  nostrils; 

Keen,  with  a far-away 
Taste  of  inhuman, 

Unviolable  vastitudes. 

Where  the  Stars  of  the  Morning 
Go  singing  together 
For  Joy  in  the  naked. 

Dazzling,  unvisited 
Emperies  of  Space! 

And  the  heart  in  your  breast 
Sings,  as  the  World 
Slips  past  like  a dream 
Of  Sf^ed — 

Speed  on  the  Knees  of  the  Lord, 

Speed 

Speed,  and  a world  of  new  havings: 
Red-rushing  splendors 
Of  Dawn;  the  disturbing. 
Long-drawn,  tumultuous 
Passions  of  Sunset; 

And,  these  twain  between. 

The  desperate,  great  anarchies. 

The  matchless  serenitudes. 

The  magical,  ravishing. 

Changing,  transforming 
Trances  of  Daylight. 

Speed,  and  the  lap 

Of  the  Land  that  you  know 


For  the  first  time  (it  seems), 

As  you  push  through  the  maze 
Of  her  beauties  and  privacies. 
Terrors,  astonishments: 

Heath,  common,  pinewood, 
Downland  and  river-scape. 
Cherry-orchards,  water-meads. 
Forests  and  stubbles. 
Oak-temples,  daisy-spreads. 
Vistas  of  harebell. 

Hills  of  the  ruggedest. 

Vales  of  the  comeliest, 

Barrows  and  cromlechs; 

Brooks  with  fat,  comforting. 
Sociable  sallows 
Fenced,  and  still,  sleepy-faced 
Lengths  of  Canal, 

Where  the  one  thing  alert 
Is  the  horse  on  the  tow-path. 
Tugging  in  dreams 
At  the  long  barge  that  hangs 
Like  a dream  on  his  collar; 
Noble  alignments. 

Secular  avenues. 

Of  Elms,  since  a century 
Hailing  the  Dawns 
And  exalting  the  Sunsets; 
Beech-woods  that  bum  out 
The  life  in  their  leafage. 

And  figure  the  death 
Of  the  Year  in  a glory 
Of  color  and  fire; 

Roads,  where  the  stalwart 

Soldier  of  Caesar 

Put  by  his  bread 

And  his  garlic,  and,  girding 

His  conquering  sword 

To  his  unconquered  thigh. 

Lay  down  in  his  armor. 

And  went  to  his  Gods 
By  the  way  that  he'd  made. 

All  this,  and  more  than  this: 
Brilliant,  enchanting 
Visions  of  Summer, 

Somnolent,  stately, 

Gravid  and  satisfied; 

And  Autumn,  his  hands 
Full  of  apples;  and  Winter, 

The  old  Tyrant  we  love 
For  the  sake  of  his  kinswoman. 
Spring  with  her  violets. 

Spring  with  her  lambs. 

Spring  with  her  old. 

Irresistible  mandate. 

The  Joyous,  the  reckless 
CompeUer  of  Wombs, 

Spring!  And  with  these 
Smoke,  Rain,  and  Mist 
In  their  subtle,  fantastical 
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Moodiness;  Gardens 

And  Woods  in  their  pleasure. 

Their  pride  of  increase, 

And  their  helpless  and  sorrowful 
Pomp  of  decay! 

Then  the  gray  Sea, 

The  Antient  of  Days, 

With  his  secret  as  new 
After  thousands  of  years 
As  it  was  to  the  old. 

The  alert,  aboriginal 
Father  of  Ships; 

And  Speed! 

Speed  you  conjure 
With  a crook  of  your  finger; 
Speed  which  your  touch 
On  a core,  on  a master-bit. 
Breeds  for  your  use; 

As  Man's  hand  on  a tiller 
Gives  brain  to  a boat; 

As  Man's  hand  on  a pen 
Turns  the  poor,  workaday 
Laborers  of  language 
Straight  into  Insolent, 

High,  living  Song; 

Speed— 

Speed  in  the  Eye  of  the  Lord, 

Trim,  naked  Speed! 

Speed,  and  a victory 
Snatched  in  the  teeth 
Of  the  Masters  of  Darkness. 

For  the  antient,  invincible 
Spirit  of  Man, 

Stem-set,  adventurous. 

Dreaming  things,  doing  things; 
Strong  with  a strength 
Won  from  tremendous 
And  desperate  vicissitudes. 

Out  of  unnumbered, 

Unstoried  experiences; 

Fighting  the  one  fight, 

The  last  and  the  best  fight. 
Hard,  and  by  inchmeal 
Winning  it  steadily, 

Comer  by  comer, 

Here  a snatch,  there  a bit. 

Over  the  black,  irresistible 
Legions  of  Death, 

The  impassive,  unfaltering 
Captains  and  Companies 
Of  the  primordial 
Powers  of  the  Princedoms 
And  Thrones  of  the  Grave — 

Fitr  in  the  Eye  of  the  Lord, 

For  the  Heart  of  Man 
Tears  at  Man’s  destiny 
Ever;  and  ever 
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Makes  what  it  may 
Of  his  wretched  occasions. 

His  infinitesimal 
Portion  in  Time, 

His  merely  incomputable 
Shred  of  eternity. 

His  ninety-ninth  part. 

If  you  count  by  God’s  clock. 

Of  a second  on  Earth 
In  the  lust  and  the  pride 
Of  God’s  garment,  the  Flesh. 

So  Woman  and  War, 

And  the  Child  (the  unspeakable 
Promise  and  proof 
Of  a right  immortality), 

Learning  and  Drink, 

And  Money  and  Song, 

Ships,  Folios,  and  Horses, 

The  craft  of  the  Healer, 

The  worship  of  God 

And  things  done  to  the  instant 

Delight  of  the  Devil, 

And  all,  all  that  tends 

To  his  swift-to-come,  swift-to-go 

Glory,  are  tested. 

Gutted,  exhausted. 

Chucked  down  the  draught; 

And  the  quest,  the  pursuit, 

The  attack,  and  the  conquest. 

Of  the  Unknown  goes  on — 

Goes  on  in  the  Joy  of  the  Lord. 

For,  beaten  in  Time 

From  the  start  to  the  finish,  * 

So  utterly  beaten 
Appeal  is  impossible. 

The  Spirit  of  Man, 

Enquiring,  aspiring; 

Passionately  scaling 
Ice-bitten  altitudes. 

Neighbored  of  none 
Save  the  austere, 

Unapproachable  Stars; 

Scapes  from  its  destiny. 

Holds  on  its  course 
Of  attent  and  discovery, 

So  as  to  leave. 

When  the  Lord  takes  it  back  to  him. 
The  lot  of  the  World 
Something  the  prouder. 

Something  the  loftier. 

Something  the  braver. 

For  that  ft  hath  done: 

Something  the  good  man. 

The  wise  man,  the  strong  man. 

Poet  or  Soldier, 

Maker  of  Empires 
Or  Broker  of  Diamonds, 


Preacher  or  Surgeon, 

Or  the  Inventor: 

Artist  in  elements. 

Expert  in  substances. 

Strengths,  franglbilities. 

Points  of  combustion. 

Points  of  resistance: 

These,  and  an  hundred, 

A thousand  besides 
Of  the  right,  the  authentic 
Talon  and  pinion, 

Snapping  up  in  a flash 
After  years  of  Endeavor 
One  of  God’s  messages. 

Do  to  Man’s  glory, 

Pride,  and  magnificence, 

Under  the  Feet  of  the  Lord. 

Hence  the  Mercedes! 

Look  at  her.  Shapeless? 
Unhandsome?  Unpaintable? 

Yes;  but  the  strength 
Of  some  seventy-five  horses: 
Seventy-five  puissant. 

Superb  fellow-creatures: 

Is  summed  and  contained 
In  her  pipes  and  her  cylinders. 
Mind  after  mind. 

On  fire  with  discovery. 

Filled  full  with  the  fruits 
Of  an  hundred  fat  years. 

And  mad  with  the  dreams 
And  desires  of  To-Day 
Hath  toiled  itself  dull 
To  achieve  her  components. 

She  can  stop  in  a foot’s  length; 

She  steers  as  it  were 
With  a hair  you  might  pluck 
From  your  Mistress's  nape; 

She  crawls,  if  you  please 
So  to  lightly  her  virtue. 

At  your  Mistress's  pace 
When  she  goes  for  a stroll. 

Which  is  partly  on  Earth 
And  partly.  She  dreaming 
Of  You,  in  broad  Heaven. 

Yet  ask  but  a sign. 

But  a proof  of  her  quality. 

Handle  her  valves. 

Her  essentials,  her  secret s. 

And  she  runs  down  the  birds 
(You  can  catch  them  like  flies 
As,  poor  wretches,  they  race  from 
you!); 

Ay,  and  becomes. 

As  the  Spirit  and  Mind 
Of  God’s  nearest  approach 
To  Himself  hath  so  willed  it. 


The  Angel  of  Speed — 

Speed  in  the  Laugh  of  the  Lord. 

There  be  good  things. 

Good  things  innumerable. 
Clutched  like  an  alms 
In  the  hand  of  the  Master; 

And  at  times,  when  He  feels 
That  His  creatures  are  doing 
Their  best  to  assert 
Their  part  in  His  dream. 

He  loosens  His  fist. 

And  a miracle  slips  from  it 
Into  the  hands 
Of  His  adepts  and  servants. 
Thus,  in  late  years. 

Smiling  as  Corot, 

Smiling  as  Lister, 

And  Tolstoi  and  Rodin , 

And  Pasteur  and  Strauss 
fThat  with  his  microbes. 

This  with  his  fiddles!). 

Tugged  at  His  fingers 
And  worked  at  His  meanings. 
Thus  has  He  slackened 
His  grasp,  and  this  Thing 
This  marvellous  Mercedes, 

This  triumphing  contrivance, 
Came  to  make  other 
Man's  life  than  she  found  It: 

The  Earth  for  her  tyres 
As  the  Sea  for  his  keels; 

Alike  in  the  old  lands, 

Enseamed  with  the  wheel-ways 
Of  thousands  of  dusty 
And  dim  generations, 

And  in  the  new  countries. 

Whose  Winds  blow  unbreathed, 
And  their  Lights  come  first-hand 
From  our  Father,  the  Sun. 

Thus  the  Mercedes 
Came,  0,  she  came. 

This  astonishing  device. 

This  amazing  Mercedes, 

With  Speed — 

Speed  by  the  Grace  of  the  Lord. 

So  in  the  Eye  of  the  Lord, 

Under  the  Feet  of  the  Lord, 

Out  of  the  measureless 
Goodness  and  Grace 
In  the  Hand  of  the  Lord. 

Speed  l 

Speed  on  the  Knees, 

Speed  in  the  Laugh, 

Speed  by  the  Gift, 

Speed  in  the  Trust  of  the  Lord- 
Speed! 
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The  English  Press 

By  Sydney  Brooks 

London,  March  ti,  1903. 

There  U one  illusion  that  Englishmen 
wilt  never  outgrow.  It  is  that  the  English 
prewi  In  the  beat  in  the  world,  the  beat  writ- 
ten, the  Itest  informetl.  the  moat  respecta- 
ble, the  wealthiest.  You  will  find  the  re- 
ilex  action  of  this  opinion  in  the  swinging 
damage*  awarded  by  British  juries  against 
any  newspaper  that  in  convicted  of  libel.  A 
respected  press  implies,  in  the  nature  of 
thing*,  a healthy  crop  of  libel  action*.  It 
is  only  in  a country  where  the  press  count* 
for  little  that  damage*  are  small  and  suits 
for  libel  rare.  People  say:  “Oh,  it'*  only 
the  papers.  Nobody  minds  them,”  and  so 
dismiss  the  matter.  Very  few  will  think 
it  worth  their  while  to  take  nut  proceeding* 
against  a journal  of  no  authority;  and  if 
they  do,  the  encouragement  and  satisfaction 
they  will  receive  from  an  average  jury  will 
not  lie  very  great.  The  general  feeling  will 
lie,  u*  it  i*  in  France  and  Italy,  that  the 
libel,  however  plain,  i*  discounted  by  the 
insignificance  of  the  libeller;  and  damages 
in  consequence  will  rule  low.  But  an  Eng- 
lish paper  never  ha*  a chance  of  escaping 
through  any  such  loophole  a*  this.  The 
gravity  of  its  offence  is  felt  to  he  propor- 
tionate to  the  reputation,  the  miraculous 
reputation,  which  the  English  pres*  enjoys; 
and  the  heavy  damage*  in  which  newspapers 
found  guilty  of  libel  are  systematically 
mulcted  in  this  country,  arc  really  an  ex- 
pression. nn  indirect  and  highly  inconvenient 
expression,  of  the  juryman’s  regard  for  the 
power  of  English  journalism.  Possibly  a 
good  many  editor*  would  quite  willingly  dis- 
pense with  thc*c  left-handed  tribute* : hut 
they  have  usually  themselves  to  thank  if 
the  jury  persists  in  thrusting  them  upon 
them. 

These  editor*  have  preached  the  glories,  the 
influence,  and  the  virtues  of  the  English  pres* 
until  their  countrymen  have  come  to  take 
them  at  their  own  valuation.  The  supe- 
riority of  British  new*pa|>cr*  is  one  of  the 
average  Englishman's  most  impregnable  be- 
lief*. He  may.  if  of  a liberal  turn  of  mind, 
admit  that  there  are  some  things  which  are 
better  managed  outside  than  inside  Eng- 
land. but  among  these  things  he  never  by 
any  ebunce  classes  journalism.  The  Ameri- 
can pres*  he  comfortably  dismisses  as 
“sensational,”  and  nothing  will  induce  him 
to  take  up  an  American  paper.  The  French 
press  is  gutter,  indecent,  and  corrupt:  the 
German  and  Russian  nothing  hut  what  offi- 
cialdom care*  to  make  them;  the  Austrian 
n mere  tool  of  the  Jewish  capitalists;  the 
Italian  of  no  account  whatever.  English 
journalist*  alone  respect  private  life,  pay 
court  to  the  deceneie*.  are  indrpendepl,  fear- 
less. and  weighty. 

Well,  it  is  a satisfying  faith.  And  not 
only  satisfying,  but  indestructible.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  event*  of  the 
last  few  year*  have  not  destroyed  it.  Some 
of  the  London  papers  were  filled  with  ac- 
counts of  Queen  Victoria's  last  moments,  so 
obviously  ami  wretchedly  faked  " that  even 
the  yellowest  New  York  journal  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  print  them.  Shortly  after, 
a reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  most  widely 
read  paper  in  the  kingdom  was  proved  in 
open  court  to  he  in  the  habit  of  bribing  a 
solicitor's  clerk  to  steal  documents  from  his 
employer.  Since  then  we  have  had  murder 
rase*  “ worked  up  " and  exploited  hy  at  least 
half  n down  I»ndon  papers  with  unrivalled 
shamelessness.  Press  law.  which  used  to 
he  held  in  England  as  rather  worse  than 
lynch  law,  seems  now  to  he  a national  in- 
stitution. And  if  you  question  nn  English- 
man about  these  and  other  incident*  he  will 
assure  you  with  disgust  that  the  English 


press  is  becoming  Americanized.  It  is  be- 
coming nothing  of  the  sort,  except  in  ho 
far  a*  it  Is  beginning  to  ropy  some  of  the 
worst  habit*  of  the  worst  papers  in  New 
York. 

In  all  their  essentials  the  F'nglish  jour- 
nal* are  still  as  thoroughly  English  as  ever. 
The  obvious  comment,  the  dull,  dreary  edi- 
torial, the  old  harknryrd  way  of  putting 
things,  the  temperamental  distrust  of  live- 
liness a*  something  dangerous  and  ensnar- 
ing, are  a*  pervasive  to-day  as  they  were 
twenty  year*  ago.  If  English  journalist* 
could  impart  something  of  the  brightness 
and  admirable  “ make-up  ” of,  let  us  say, 
the  New  York  Sun,  they  might  then  claim 
to  be  Amcriranizrd  to  some  purpose.  But 
that  ia  ju*t  what  they  cannot  or  will  not 
do.  A priggish  and  somewhut  byj*>critii-al 
respectability  is  the  note  of  all  the  daily 
journal*  that  have  real  power  and  stand- 
ing in  England.  Sir  John  Millai*  was  once 
complaining  that  an  enthusiastic  but  not 
properly  balanced  lady  asked  him  whether 
“ he  hnd  really  painted  all  that  by  hand.” 
One  can  never  quite  rid  one’*  self  of  the  no- 
tion, after  a dose  of  the  English  paper*, 
that  machinery  is  responsible  for  more  than 
the  printing  of  them.  Individuality  is  so 
famously  lacking  in  their  page*.  The  sense 
that  one  always  has  in  reading  a reputable 
American  paper  of  a lively  and  diffused  in- 
telligence at  the  hack  of  it,  one  altogether 
messes  in  the  London  press.  In  this  way 
journalism  over  here  may  *till  pride  itself 
on  being  immaculately  and  unmitigatedly 
British. 

Nevertheless  there  i*  a change  at  work. 
The  credit  of  it  should  go  to  Mr.  Harma- 
worth.  He  wax  the  first  to  see  that  Eng- 
lishmen had  outgrown  verbatim  report*  of 
everything  reportable,  stodgy  columns  of 
Parliamentary  debate*,  long-winded  and 
sententious  editorial*.  In  the  Daily  Mail 
he  produced  for  the  first  time  in  English 
journalism  a paper  that  wn*  at  once  com- 
prehensive. brisk,  and  readable.  Hie  suc- 
res* has  been  simply  overwhelming,  because 
it  not  only  knows  how  to  collect,  but  how 
to  present  the  news  of  the  day.  and  often 
the  news  of  to-morrow.  Nothing  is  so 
strange  un  to  note  how  out  of  touch  i*  the 
ordinary  London  paper  with  the  commercial 
life  of  the  country.  A really  informed  and 
rational  article  on  any  matter  of  commercial 
or  financial  moment  is  the  rarest  passible 
thing  to  find  in  the  English  pres*.  It  seem* 
to  In-  thought  enough  if  a journal  send*  out 
a *peeial  correspondent  to  Persia  or  Af- 
ghanistan. fill*  it*  page*  with  the  profundi- 
ties of  European  politics,  opens  an  occa- 
sional subscription-list  for  moihc  semi-public 
object,  and  produce*  now  and  then  a new 
scheme  of  army  reform.  A paper  that  does 
all  thi*  ia  considered  to  be  very  “ enter- 
prising.” 

Trade  and  industrial  matters  generally  lie 
outside  its  province — how  much  outside  wn* 
shown  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Morgan's  shipping 
deal  when  not  u single  l-ondon  paper  could 
either  understand  or  intelligently  guess  at 
what  wa*  happening.  The  English  press 
never  displayed  its  limitations  and  feckless- 
nes*  more  clearly  than  throughout  that 
transaction.  The  Daily  Mail  alone  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  It  saw  clearly,  and 
it  criticised  with  force  and  knowledge.  Per- 
haps. indeed,  it*  greatest  achievement  is 
precisely  this  enlargement  of  the  scope  of 
things  in  which  journalism  should  concern 
itself.  It  gets  clean  outside  of  the  hum- 
drum game  of  politic*.  And  when  it  does 
touch  on  polities,  foreign  or  domestic,  it  is 
not  to  treat  them  in  the  gingerly,  non- 
committal way  that  most  paper*  affect,  it 
i*  not  to  act  as  a mere  phonograph  for 
” ministerial  views.”  but  to  tnke  an  intelli- 
gent line  of  its  own.  While  all  the  other 
Ismdon  paper*  are  merely  echoing  or  crit- 


icising. the  Doily  Mail  is  suggesting:  while 
they  are  waiting  far  the  news  to  come  to 
them,  the  Daily  Mail  goes  out  to  hunt  it 
up;  while  they  are  temporizing  and  on 
the  fence,  looking  everywhere  for  a lead,  the 
Daily  Mail  tui*  a nit  and  dried  policy  of 
its  own,  ready  for  presentation.  Theirs, 
in  short,  is  the  journalism  that  talks; 
Mr.  Ilarmsworth's  is  the  journalism  that 
acts. 

Something  of  thi*  kind  was  badly  needed. 
I do  not  say  that  the  methods  of  the  Daily 
Mail  are  in  all  respects  admirable,  that  it 
doe*  not  sometimes  exaggerate,  or  that  it  is 
always  free  from  the  taint  of  sensationalism. 
Undoubtedly,  it  is  occasionally  guilty  of 
excesoea,  and  its  numerous  imitator*  are 
0fUa  guilty  of  worse.  But,  on  the  whole, 
it  ha*  given  a very  salutary  impetus  to 
English  journalism,  and  if  Mr.  Harmsworth 
were  to  try  his  hand  on  a larger  seale, 
with  a penny  instead  of  a half-penny  paper, 
the  result*  would  revolutionize  the  entire 
press  of  the  country.  There  is  never  likely 
to  be  any  lack  In  the  leading  English  paper* 
of  dignity,  mlidity.  stolidity,  seriousness, 
stupidity,  and  nil  the  other  safe  and  esti- 
mable qualities.  Rut  it  would  tie  an  im- 
mense gain  if  thi*  rather  indigestible  mas* 
could  lie  leavened  with  a little  liveliness, 
if  the  editors  would  for  once  lay  aside 
their  pedagogic  ferrule  and  mix  genially 
with  their  fellow-mortal*.  The  Englishman 
i*  far  more  faithful  to  his  paper  than  the 
American.  He  changes  it  as  rarely  and 
with  nn  much  difficulty  n*  he  changes  hi* 
religion,  and  even  the  appearance  of  a joke 
in  the  Times  or  of  some  practical  common 
sense  in  the  Daily  Xne*  would  not  lose  to 
either  paper  more  than  half  a dozen  sub- 
scriber*. 

In  fact,  here  is  one  of  the  most  loyal 
and  patient  publics  in  the  world,  wait- 
ing to  be  experimented  on,  waiting  to  be 
enlivened.  No  doubt  the  experiment  would 
be  made  if  English  editor*  rould  only  con- 
vince themselves  that  it  I*  possible  to  he 
influential  without  being  pompous-  That  i* 
where  Mr.  Ilarmsworth's  success  will  tell 
in  the  long  run.  It  will  help  to  make  peo- 
ple see  that  solemnity  and  influence  do  not 
necessarily  go  together,  in  journalism  any 
more  than  in  other  professions.  At  present 
the  English  press  has  indisputable  power. 
You  could  never  see  here,  as  has  often  been 
seen  both  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  a man 
elected  to  the  mayoralty  of  a city  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  all  the  local  paper*. 
The  average  Englishman  take*  hi*  rue  from 
his  favorite  journal  much  more  readily  than 
the  average  American,  and  unanimity  among 
the  pres*  would  mean  unanimity  among  the 
voter*.  In  thi*  respect  it  would  prohably 
be  right  to  *ay  that  journalism  in  Eng- 
land ha*  more  influence  than  in  America. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  much  less  in  touch 
with  the  rulera  of  the  country  and  know* 
far  less  of  whnt  i*  going  on  liehind  the 
scenes.  The  “ governing  class  ” in  England 
holds  journalism,  and  journalists  auspect. 
instead  of  following  the  American  example 
and  welcoming  the  Fourth  Estate  as  nn 
ally.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  from 
time  to  time  the  “ governing  class  ” con- 
trive* to  run  full-tilt  against  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  country.  The 
pres*  in  England  emphasizes  and  confirm* 
ruther  than  lead*,  playing  the  part,  of  in- 
terpreter. exhorter,  persuader,  between  flic 
politicians  and  the  people.  That,  of  course, 
in  no  insignificant  position  to  fill,  nor  is 
the  measure  of  authority  that  goes  with  it 
a small  one.  But  both  the  position  and  its 
influence  might  be  immeasurably  increased 
if  only  the  papers  here  would  broaden  out 
and  become  a little  more  human  and  a little 
leas  professional.  Of  thi*.  however,  outside 
of  Mr.  Harmsworth  and  the  Daily  Mail, 
there  1*  still  no  sign. 
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Count  Cassini’s  Warning  of 
Danger  in  China — Ma- 
cedonian Prospects 

By  Charles  Johnston,  B.C.S.  (Retired) 

A 1IIODLY  sensational  announcement  was 
made  a few  weeks  ago,  by  l>r.  Robert  Colt- 
man.  for  several  years  physician  to  the  late 
Viceroy,  Li  llung-Chang,  and  to  the  Pricing 
court,  that  a new  storm  was  gathering  in 
China,  that  fresh  outbreaks  might  be  ex- 
pected. greatly  exceeding  in  destructive 
violence  anything  that  happened  in  1900. 
during  the  Boxer  uprising  and  the  attack 
on  the  embassies. 

This  declaration  naturally  drew  forth  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  from  many  well-in- 
formed sources.  Of  these,  the  ukost  notable 
came  from  Count  Casaini,  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador at  Washington,  who  fully  shared 
Dr.  Coltman's  apprehensions.  His  view  was 
also  endorsed  by  two  such  authorities  as 
Prince  Eapcr  Ukhtomski  and  Colonel 
VerestchHgin,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  Skn- 
W(C.  Mr.  W.  W.  Roekhill  protected 
against  this  opinion  as  an  alarmist  ex- 
aggeration. but  his  view  was  evidently  par- 
tial and  one-sided,  and  did  not  carry  con- 
viction. The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
declaration  of  an  unony'mous  diplomatist  in 
Vienna,  who  affected  to  think  that  all  was 
peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  Middle 
Kingdom.  With  practical  unanimity 
among  all  those  best  qualified  to  judge, 
the  outlook  is,  therefore,  very  grave  and 
menacing. 

I had  an  opportunity  to  talk  the  matter 
over  at  length  with  Count  Cassini,  who  will- 
ingly allowed  me  to  make  his  views  more 
widely  known,  in  consideration  of  the 
grave  interests  involved  and  the  danger 
arising  from  the  ignorance  or  carelessness 
of  wine  of  the  powers. 

“ Hie  nations  are  all  seeking  commercial 
relations  with  China.”  said  Count  Cassini, 
*’  yet  many'  of  them  seem  to  be  taking  a 
course  which  will  he  fatal  to  commercial 
relations.  They  arc  pouring  arms  and  am- 
munition into  China  in  immense  quantities, 
in  the  name  of  commerce  and  enterprise, 
ami  are  evidently*  oblivious  of  the  fart  that 
these  very  arms  will  tie  used  against  them- 
selves. 1 have  tried  aguin  and  again  to 
draw  attention  to  this  danger,  and  f hope 
to  convey  my  apprehensions  to  the  pow- 
ers in  question,  and  to  prevent  further 
evil. 

**  1 had  many  opportunities  to  note  the 
state  of  Chinese  military  training  before 
and  during  the  war  with  Japan  in  1X94; 
and  I can  assure  you  that  since  that  time 
China  has  made  tremendous  strides  forward. 
The  armies  of  Europe  will  not  again  find 
themselves  confronted  with  an  ignorant  and 
unarmed  rabble,  nndcr  the  name  of  a Chi- 
nese army,  as  in  the  pant.  And  an  soon  as 
the  Chinese  learn  to  use  their  weapons,  aa 
they  are  learning  flint,  they  will  be  moat 
formidable  opponents:  for  they  have  abso- 
lutely no  fear  of  death.  They  will  lie 
amongst  the  bravest  troops  in  the  world. 
Therefore,  the  folly  of  European  or  Amer- 
ican merchants,  in  pouring  rifles  and 
cartridges  into  Chinn,  in  the  name  of 
trade  extension,  is  nothing  short  of  crim- 
inal." 

There  has  beta  a disposition  to  connect 
the  Empress  Dowager  with  the  coining  out- 
break. Count  Cassini  did  not  agree  with 
this. 

M All  through  the  Boxer  uprising,”  he 
said.  “ the  Empress  Dowager  was  the  great 
restraining  influence.  It  was  due  to  her, 
and  to  her  alone,  that  the  embassies  were 
not  cut  to  pirees.  What  could  they  have 
done,  a few  hundreds  in  all,  against  the 
armed  hordes  of  many  thousands  who  sur- 


rounded them?  The  Empress  stretched 
forth  a protecting  hand  over  the  ministers, 
and  this  alone  saved  them.” 

General  Yung  Lu,  the  most  influential  of 
the  Chinese  Ministers,  was,  according  to  Dr. 
Colt  man,  the  accomplice  of  the  Empress 
Dowager,  not  only  in  1900,  hut  the  prepara- 
tions made  since  then,  for  a new  attack  on 
the  “ foreign  devils.” 

Here  again  Count  Casaini  took  a differ- 
ent view: 

“Yung  Lu  is  not  formidable.  The  really 
formidable  man  is  General  Tung  Fu- 
Hsiang,  who  is  acting  in  harmony  with 
Prince  Tuan.  1 think  the  real  danger  will 
arise  at  the  death  of  the  Empress  Dowager. 
She  is  a great  woman,  a remarkable  woman, 
and  one  who  has  been  often  misjudged  and 
harshly  criticised  in  the  West.  It  seems  that 
the  course  of  the  present  dynasty  is  nearly 
run.  The  life  of  a dynasty  in  China  is 
about  two  hundred  years,  and  then  there 
alwuys  comes  a change,  an  invasion  or  a 
revolution.  The  Manchus  have  already  out- 
stayed their  time;  they  have  been  rulers  of 
China  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  And 
the  Empress  Dowager  is  an  old  woman, 
especially  in  China,  where  great  age  in  very 
seldom  reached.  She  cannot,  live  much 
longer  now,  and  with  her  death  will  begin 
a period  of  trouble,  ending,  I think,  in  the 
establishment  of  a new  dynasty." 

I asked  Count.  Cassini  whether  hr  thought 
General  Tung  Fu-Hsiang  would  try  to  place 
Prince  Tuan’s  son  upon  the  throne,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  wnuld  merely  use  him  as  a 
temporary  puppet,  and  afterwards  come  out 
boldly  as  founder  of  a new*  dynasty  him- 
self. 

“It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  judge,"  he 
replied.  " but  Tung  Fu-Hsiang  is  a very 
dangerous  man.  He  is  a Mohammedan,  and 
the  Mohammedans  in  China,  who  form  a 
large  section  of  the  population,  especially  in 
the  western  provinces,  arc  a great  power,  a 
much  greater  power  than  is  generally  under- 
stood. There  is  where  the  real  danger 
lies.” 

Count  Cassini  thought  that  a great  part 
of  the  Chinese  hatred  of  foreigners  was  due 
to  the  attitude  of  the  foreigners  themselves, 
and  that  here  also  there  was  much  oppor- 
tunity for  change.  The  moderation  of  the 
Americana  during  the  Boxer  uprising  and 
the  occupation  of  Peking  he  considered  ad- 
mirable, and  worthy  of  imitation  by  tho 
European  powers. 

The  conversation  then  turned  to  Man- 
churia, and  T asked  (’ount  Cassini  whether 
it  was  not  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
Russian  province. 

“Our  Influence  there  Is  certainly  great,” 
he  answered,  *’  and  necessarily  so.  It  is 
imperative  for  us  to  safeguard  the  railway, 
which  is  our  onr  outlet  to  the  sea  for  the. 
six  million  square  miles  of  Siberia,  absolute- 
ly dependent  upon  the  line  to  Port  Arthur 
as  their  one  commercial  route.  We  might 
have  annexed  Manchuria  at  the  beginning 
of  the  outbreak  of  1900.  We  had  a perfect 
right  to  do  so,  under  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law:  for  the  Chinese  invaded  our 
territory  and  attacked  our  posts;  and  this, 
of  course,  is  a declaration  of  war.  Wc 
should  have  been  justified  in  taking  Man- 
churia then,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ms-  what 
could  have  prevented  us. 

“ But  hi«  Majesty  the  Emperor  is  a 
passionate  lover  of  peace.  Peace  is,  for 
him,  an  object  of  religious  devotion : and  he 
was  unwilling  then,  as  always,  to  take  any 
step  that  might  lead  to  war.  even  though  he 
would  have  been  perfectly  justified  in  so 
doing.  So  we  contented  ourselves  with 
securing  the  railroad  to  Dalny  and  Port 
Arthur,  and  left  Manchuria  an  integral 
part  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  though  Rus- 
sian influence  is  certainly  predominant 
there.” 


This  led  naturally  to  a question  as  to  the 
{towers  which  at  one  time  seemed  inclined 
to  dispute  Russia’s  position  in  Manchuria, 
ami  especially  as  to  the  present  attitude  of 
Japan. 

44 1 think."  Count  Cassini  rrplied,  “ that 
Japan  now  understands  the  true  situation 
and  has  arrepted  the  facts.  Ja|>ani-se 
opinion  is  much  more  tranquil  and  better 
disposed  towards  Russia  than  It  waa  a few 
years  ago;  and  there  ia  evidence  that  we 
need  have  no  further  apprehensions  from 
that  quarter.  Japan  is  much  more  reason- 
able and  belter  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
our  {KMiition  in  Manchuria, — and  also,  per- 
haps. the  impossibility  of  changing  that 
position.  For  our  situation  there  D 
unique.  We  have  a land  frontier  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  along  the  border  of  China, 
and  can  bring  in  troops  to  any  extent.  The 
completion  of  the  Siberian  railroad  makes 
our  position  very  firm  from  a military 
point  of  view,  though  that  railroad  was 
originally  built  for  purely  commercial  and 
industrial  purposes.  In  a few  years,  when 
the  development  of  Niheria  has  progressed 
somewhat,  the  real  use  of  the  Siberian  rail- 
way will  be  evident  to  everybody.  I think, 
also,  that  both  England  and  Germany  are 
much  better  disputed  towards  our  position 
in  Manchuria  than  they  were  a few  years 
ago.  In  that  direction  we  have  a fairly 
clear  sky." 

Prince  I'khtomski  not  long  ago  expressed 
the  opinion  that  vast  tracts  of  Mongolia 
would  presently  follow  Mancliuriu’s  lead, 
and  come  more  directly  under  Russian  in- 
fluence. With  reference  to  this  Count 
Casaini  said: 

“ It  is  difficult  to  see  what  use  we  could 
make  of  Mongolia.  I travelled  through  Mon- 
golia some  years  ago,  in  a carriage  drawn 
hy  post-horses  supplied  by  the  Chinese 
authorities,  and  I hud  an  opportunity  to 
see  Mongolia  with  my  own  eyes.  Most  of 
it  is  a sandy  desert,  the  bed  of  an  ancient 
sea.  There  are  multitudes  of  deer  and 
other  game  there,  but  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  water  would  make  cultivation 
impossible.” 

In  answer  to  a question  whether  Merv, 
also  a desert,  had  not  been  turned  into  a 
garden  by  irrigation.  Count  Cassini  said: 

" Merv  is  altogether  different.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  do  something  there,  la-cause  you 
have  abundance  of  water,  the  great  river* 
like  the  Oxus  and  Iaxartes  coming  down 
from  the  Pamirs,  lint  there  are  no  rivers 
in  Mongolia.  The  country  is  a vast  plateau, 
and  though  it  was  only  the  end  of  autumn 
when  we  went  through,  the  cold  was  be- 
ginning to  grow  intense,  anil  I wan  frankly 
delighted  to  see  Kinkhta  with  its  Russian 
rhurch  and  settlement,  and  to  know  that 
the  great  desert  was  passed.  We  came 
from  Peking  along  the  old  caravan  route 
through  L'rga,  and  at  every  station  a sheep 
was  brought  to  us  hy  the  authorities.  Hie 
flr»t  act  of  my  daughter,”  said  the  Count, 
smiling,  " was  always  to  cut  the  string  and 
let  the  wretched  sheep  loose  again.  And  it 
was  not  long  in  taking  advantage  of  its 
liberty.” 

From  the  Far  East,  we  came  to  the  storm 
centre  nearer  home,  in  Macedonia. 

“ I do  not.  think,”  said  Count  Cassini, 
“that  the  situation  in  Macedonia  is  at  pres- 
ent so  menacing.  I think  matters  will  work 
themselves  out  without  any  general  catas- 
trophe. Our  Emperor  is  determined  to 
avoid  war.  and  public  opinion  in  Russia 
grow*  stronger  and  stronger  in  this  sense 
every  day.” 

This  last  view*  is  extremely  reassuring,  for 
then-  have  been  moments  during  the  last 
few  months,  the  last  few  weeks  even,  when 
it  looked  as  though  Mnevdonia  was  about 
to  become  the  centre  of  a general  conflagra- 
tion. 
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Books  and  Bookmen 

IT  was  inevitable  that  Lady  Rose's  Daugh- 
ter should  be  dramatized,  but  the  new*  com- 
ing so  fast  on  the  heels  of  the  book's  publi- 
cation ia  the  astounding  fact.  It  ia  a 
further  testimony  to  the  popular  appeal  of 
the  novel,  if  any  were  needed,  in  view  of  the 
widespread  interest  which  Mrs.  Ward's 
latest  work  lias  evoked.  The  atory  is  vivid 
and  strikingly  picturesque  in  situations,  and 
is  full  of  intense  dramatic  power;  never- 
theless, it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  make 
a play  out  of  it.  But  if  “ George  Flem- 
ing," who  is  Mias  Constance  Fletcher,  could 
make  a satisfactory  adaptation  of  Kipling's 
sketch  The  Light  that  Failed,  which  Mr. 
Forbes  Robertson  is  now  presenting  with 
great  success  in  London,  she  may  be  trust- 
ed to  do  the  same  for  l.ady  Roue's  Daugh- 
ter, which,  after  all,  provide*  more  inviting 
material  for  stage  purposes  than  Kipling's 
slight  story.  Then,  as  one  critic  has  re- 
marked, Julie  Le  Breton  is  a host  in  her- 
self, and  ought  to  bring  fame  and  for- 
tune to  all  concerned,  on  the  stage.  So 
commanding  a personality,  so  appealing  a 
heroine,  lias  rarely  been  presented  in  either 
fiction  or  fustian.  Mrs.  Ward  drama- 
tized Eleanor  herself,  and  it  win  played  at 
a few  malinfe*  last  year,  but  she  has  done 
wisely  in  assigning  the  work  of  dramatizing 
Lady  Rose’s  Daughter  to  a practised  hand, 
tor  there  be  few  novelists  who  arc  also  dra- 
matists, especially  of  their  own  novels.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a very  fine  play  will 
evolve  from  Ijady  Roue's  Daughter,  The 
question  that  troubles  us  is:  “ Where  is  the 
actress  in  America  who  can  adequately  im- 
personate Julie  Lr  Breton!" 

Very  early  in  the  nineties,  when  what  is 
called  the  Higher  Criticism  was  to  many  of 
us  a new.  and  to  some  of  us  a threatening, 
thing,  a little  group  of  students  met  on  Bun- 
day  afternoons  in  an  obscure  hall  in  Blooms- 
bury, J/>ndon — almost  chapel-like  in  its  still- 
ness and  its  stained-glass  light,  though 
neither  bell  nor  organ  summoned  the  faith- 
ful to  that  eagerly  sought  hour.  He  who 
spoke  there  to  his  fellows  disclaimed  to  be 
either  teacher  or  preacher  to  them,  but  talk- 
ed as  informally  as  their  hushed  attention 
and  enthusiastic  veneration  of  himself 
would  allow.  They  drank  in  every  word, 
with  eyes  Axed  on  that  unforgettable  and 
beautiful  figure  in  front, — aged,  gaunt, 
silvery-haired,  magnetic,  with  the  dignity 
of  a man  who  was  before  all  else  a scholar, 
but  whom  scholarship  had  humanized  and 
mellowed,  serving  the  religion  needed  for  the 
hour.  The  audience  was  curiously  mixed. 
Bcaidea  the  young,  ambitious  or  revolution- 
ary, there  were  many  old  and  many  poor ; 
wanderers  through  all  creeds;  the  spiritual- 
ly bomrlMw;  seeking — not  for  the  first  time 
— new  anchorage  of  faith  among  the  shift- 
ing sands  of  dogma  or  ritual.  They  took 
note* ; they  liought  books ; they  asked  for 
more  lectures  and  classes.  When  they  turn- 
ed from  the  speaker  it  was  generally  to 
look  at  another  face,  vitally  responsive  to 
his,  unfailingly. — the  face  of  a woman  in 
the  front  row,  still  young,  dark-eyed.  Ma- 
donna browed,  with  waving  hair  parted  aus- 
terely back  from  the  clear-cut  features,  so 
as  to  seem  at  first,  glanc-c  Puritan,  till  the 
smile  brought  a look  alert  and  gracious,  as 
of  one  who  has  known  religious  fanaticism 
intimately  well — and  pasaed  beyond  it  into 
the  larger  light. 

Yet  in  a real  sense  Mrs,  Humphry  Ward 
is  Puritan  to  the  core.  For  she  it  was  who 
came  so  regularly  to  the  late  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau's  classes  in  Biblical  Criticism  at  the 
little  settlement  in  University  Hall,  now 
grown  and  Down  into  a large  educational 


centre  in  Tavistock  Place,  but  at  that  time 
the  first  direct  outcome  of  the  iutiocnce  of 
Robi'rt  Els  mere  upon  religious  thought.  The 
author  heraelf  would  he  the  first  to  dis- 
claim this  influence,  and  indeed  with  some 
reason,  for  Robert  Elsmerc  was  not  au 
epoch-making  book, — rather  an  epoch's  frui- 
tion. To  change  the  metaphor,  it  crystal- 
lized the  thought  and  feeling  that  lay  ready 
everywhere  in  the  religious  world.  The 
Broad  Church  movement  of  the  last  half- 
century  bad  prepared  the  way  for  such  a 
book,  through  Kingsley  and  Maurice, 
through  Robertson  of  Brighton,  through 
Dean  Stanley  and  the  Arnolds  { uncle  and 
grandfather  of  Mrs.  Ward!,  through  Tenny- 
son and  other  humanists  of  that  time.  A 
review  by  Mr.  Gladstone  increased  its  popu- 
larity in  many  quarters;  and  certain  utter- 
ance* of  Archdeacon  Wilson  and  Canon 
Cheyne  at  the  Church  Congress  of  1888  did 
much  to  force  into  notice  the  problems  of 
Biblical  criticism  upon  which  turns  the 
crisis  of  Robert  Klamcre's  life.  Two  other 
books,  near  enough  to  be  called  coincident, 
bad  a clear  kinship  with  it,  though  coming 
from  widely  distant  place* — the  one  from 
South  Africa,  the  other  from  these  United 
States,  for  the  revolt  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion from  at  least  the  cruder  forms  of  or- 
thodox belief  was  also  the  motive  of  Mar- 
garet Deland's  John,  Hard,  Preacher,  and 
Olive  Schreiner's  Story  of  ri*  .4/ricaa  Farm, 
But  with  these  two  novelist*,  a*  with  tho 
poets  and  preachers  of  the  last  half-cen- 
tury, the  revolt  was  from  the  heart  rather 
than  from  the  intellect;  or  at  least,  when 
the  appeal  was  to  the  intellect,  it  was  by 
the  wav  of  natural  science  rather  than 
historical  evidences.  Mrs,  Humphry  Ward 
was  the  first  to  bring  into  fiction  the  most 
modern  aspect  of  the  struggle  for  religious 
ideals,  and  to  do  for  the  problem  of  " literal 
inspiration  ” what  other  imaginative  writers 
bad  dune  for  the  religious  crises  of  other 
ages  and  nation*.  It  is  in  her  fulfilment,  of 
this  task  that  Mrs.  Ward  shows  herself 
Puritan  and  Protestant,  ruining  of  a race 
that  takes  its  religion  seriously,  ami  does 
its  thinking  at  home,  claiming  the  supreme 
authority  of  hi*  own  con  ad  race  for  the  in- 
dividual man,  independently  of  all  churches, 
scriptures,  and  creeds:  ami  demanding  com- 
plete Intellectual  honesty  between  a Chris- 
tian minister  and  his  congregation.  Robert 
EDinere.  when  he  finds  he  can  no  longer 
hold  us  a supernatural  revelation  the  faith 
he  is  preaching,  give*  up  the  church,  which 
is  his  means  of  livelihood — a step  which 
had  already  been  taken  by  a ftopular  Eng- 
lish Broad  Church  clergyman  who  has  often 
been  claimed,  though  on  very  slender 
grounds,  to  be  the  “ original " of  Robert 
Klsmere. 

In  Marcella,  Mrs.  Ward  broke  new  and  un- 
familiar ground.  It  purports  to  be  a novel 
of  the  English  socialist  movement  and  its 
developments,  say  from  1892  to  1894.  Into 
8ir  George  Trrssady  she  carried  forward 
much  of  the  same  subject-matter,  removed 
from  the  immediate  differences  of  factions, 
and  treated  with  the  fine  and  sympathetic 
imagination  inseparable  from  her  telling  of 
a tale.  That  she  ia  deeply  and  actively 
alive  to  the  social  as  well  ns  the  religious 
problems  of  to-day.  no  one  will  doubt  who 
knows  anything  of  the  civic  and  humani- 
tarian work  carried  on  in  the  Settlement  ao 
largely  inspired  and  support ed  by  her  in 
Tavistock  Place,  with  its  homely  residential 
life,  it*  many  educational  gatherings.  its 
school  for  delicate  and  crippled  children  col- 
leefrd  from  the  neighborhood,  and — to  men- 
tion one  notable  architectural  feature  — 
it*  memorial  fireplace  in  honor  of  Thomas 
Hill  Green,  the  Henry  Grey  of  Robert 
Elsmerc.  No  living  writer  quite  equals 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  in  the  analysis  of  a 


spiritual  crisis  a*  it  *n  often  present*  itself 
in  modern  life,  closely  hound  up.  on  the  one 
hand,  with  tender  personal  ties,  and,  on  the 
other,  with  the  practical  question  of  a ca- 
reer for  those  who  have  set  out  in  good 
faith  to  “ live  of  the  gospel,"  and  suddenly 
find  themselves  driven  to  shatter  fond  hope* 
and  break  loving  hearts  by  their  inability 
to*  accept  any  longer  the  intellectual  condi- 
tions of  that  life.  And  even  those  who  differ 
most  profoundly  from  Mrs.  Ward’s  conclu- 
sions— or  those  of  her  heroes  and  heroines — 
will  admit  that  she  ha*  handled  these  high 
and  delicate  themes  with  passionate  seri- 
ousness and  unerring  taste.  Of  lAidy  Rose's 
Daughter  our  readers  have  now  had  the  op- 
portunity to  judge  for  them  solve*,  and  to 
place  it  in  the  rank  it  claims  as  her  most 
mature  and  significant  work. 


“ The  Dream  of  Gerontius  ” 

Mr.  Edwaro  Kuiar’m  celebrated  oratorio, 
“ The  Dream  of  Gerontius,"  was  performed 
last  week  by  the  Oratorio  Society  at  Car- 
negie Hall,  for  the  first  time  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Elgar's  work,  which  ia  built  upon  the 
text  of  Cardinal  Newman's  grave  ami  nobb- 
pocm,  bus  boon  acclaimed  with  extraordinary 
enthusiasm  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  it* 
production  by  the  Oratorio  Society  consti- 
tuted. upon  the  artistic  side,  the  nu*l  im- 
portant and  considerable  event  of  the  current 
musical  season ; but  with  the  best  w ill  in 
the  world  we  cannot  convince  ourselves  that 
Mr.  Elgar's  achievement  justifies  the  super- 
lative claims  which  have  been  made  for  it. 
Mr.  Elgar  is,  we  believe,  a Roman  Catholic, 
and  Newman's  ecstatic  and  mystical  fantasy 
of  the  translation  of  a human  *oul  from  its 
mortal  case  into  the  awful  majesty  of  the 
Divine  Presence  has  inspired  him  to  a mu- 
sical expression  conceived  upon  a plane  of 
the  most  exalted  nobility.  For  the  devout 
and  beautiful  spirit  which  pervade*  the  work 
from  beginning  to  end  there  can  be  nothing 
hut  unreserved  praise;  but  Mr.  Elgar  has 
not  been  able  to  transmute  his  fervor  and 
hia  piety  into  music  of  original  and  authentic 
inspiration:  wherewith  we  come  to  the 
prime  cause  of  our  dissatisfaction  with  hia 
work.  There  are  many  moments  of  intense 
and  beautiful  expression  in  this  poetic  and 
brilliant  score — moments  in  which  the  pre- 
cise emotion  of  the  text  Is  realized  in  a 
tonal  equivalent  of  superb  and  affecting 
eloqurnre.  But  the  intensity  and  the  tieauty 
and  the  eloqurnce  are  not.  ns  Matthew 
Arnold  would  say,  “self-sprung":  they  are 
not  Mr.  Elgar’*;  they  are  Wagner’s.  Mr. 
Elgar  speaks  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
of  angels,  but  they  are  the  men  and  the 
angels  of  Wagner:  they  are  Tristan,  and 
Parsifal,  and  Amfortas,  and  the  celestial 
choir  of  the  temple  at  Monsalvat.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Elgur  ha*  absorbed  Wagner's  idiom,  his 
manner  of  musical  speech,  in  so  complete 
a degree  that  passages  which  sound  start- 
lingly like  intentional  transcriptions  are 
doubtles*  quite  unconsciously  and  quite  inno- 
cently reproduced.  Those  portions  of  the 
score  which  one  must  recognize  as  Mr. 
Elgar's  own  are.  in  the  main,  without  po- 
tency. without  vitality,  without  significance. 
There  are  some  admirable  pages,  wherein 
Mr.  Elgar  has  written  with  undeniable  force 
and  loveliness — for  example,  the  magnificent 
climax  with  which  he  has  contrived  to  sug- 
gest. in  a passage  of  overwhelming  power, 
the  stupendous  disclosure  of  the  majesty  of 
God —But  that  must  be.  we  think,  a just 
verdict  upon  his  achievement  which  finds 
that,  for  all  its  fine  and  noble  sincerity.  Mr. 
Elgar’s  score  lacks  that  interior  and  vital 
flame  without  which  no  art  can  live. 
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Finance 

Th*  uaual  phenomena  of  a professional 
market  have  been  observed  of  late.  Periods 
of  weakness  have  been  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  realization  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
fessional speculators  that  they  were  the  only 
sellers  of  stocka.  Upon  their  buying  hack 
the  securities  sold  prices  have  moved  up- 
ward. Dulness  returned  to  the  speculative 
arena,  and  when  the  professionals  were  con- 
vinced that  none  but  themselves  were  pur- 
chasing stocks,  thry  sold  again,  checking  the 
advancing  tendency,  or,  going  further  and 
starting  a fresh  selling  movement.  Funda- 
mental conditions,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial, outside  the  Stock  Exchange  have  un- 
dergone no  change,  but  technical  stock-mar- 
ket conditions  differ  from  day  to  day.  and 
at  times  even  from  hour  to  hour,  and  these 
changes  have  formed  the  basis  for  the  hulk 
of  the  professional  operations.  Obviously, 
such  a situation  has  few  “ interesting  fea- 
tures," and 'such  "developments"  a*  occur, 
so  long  as  they  have  little  bearing  on  basic 
conditions,  merely  furnish  food  for  gossip, 
or  excuses  for  trivial  market  movements, 
rather  than  good  reasons  for  the  indefinite- 
n«*a  of  the  market’s  " tendency." 

The  public,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  portion 
of  it  to  which  the  newspapers  are  fond  of 
referring  as  the  speculative  community,  is 
taking  no  interest  in  stock  speculation.  It 
is  not  selling  securities,  because  such  se- 
curities as  it  holds  are  held  for  investment, 
and  nothing  has  happened  to  disturb  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  the  companies,  rail- 
road or  industrial,  to  continue  to  pay 
dividends  or  interest  at  the  prevailing  rates. 
But  neither  is  it  buying  any.  either  because 
it  i.i  too  busy  attending  to  its  “ legitimate  " 
business  to  And  time  to  gamble,  or  because 
it  regards  price*  as  high  enough.  The  other 
sustaining  force  of  speculation,  the  " big 
men,"  arc  similarly  doing  nothing.  They 
confessedly  have  securities  to  sell,  and  they 
realize  that  the  time*  are  not  propitious  for 
thr  wholesale  distribution  of  their  wares. 
Neither  have  they  any  desire  to  increase 
their  holdings,  Moth  the  public  and  the 
strong  interests,  who  together  make  bull 
times,  being  “ out  of  the  market.,”  the  pro- 
fessional is  left  to  his  own  devices,  and 
since  there  is  no  other  buying  power  than 
his  own.  he  is  apt  to  be  a hear. 

Consideration  of  the  causes  of  the  pre- 
vailing dulness  in  the  stock-market  Inevita- 
bly leads  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  condition 
of  the  money-market.  No  sane  inan  can  be 
a pessimist  who  regards  the  very  substantial 
prosperity  of  the  country  at  largp,  Manu- 
facturers of  all  rlasaea  of  goods  are  busy, 
and.  what  is  more  to  the  point,  they  are 
profitably  busy.  The  railroads,  as  every 
one  known,  are  taxed  to  their  utmost.  The 
congest  bin  of  freight  is  not  to  severe  as  it 
was,  and  with  the  opening  of  Lake  naviga- 
tion there  should  be  a further  improvement. 
But  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  experts,  the 
current  year  will  be  one  of  a remarkable  vol- 
ume of  businesa.  To  carry  on  this  business 
much  money  is  needed,  and  the  supply  is 
not  equal  to  the  demand  because  the  creation 
of  new  securities  during  the  past  three  years 
has  l>een  enormous.  There  is  not  enough 
money  to  “ go  around."  The  more  specula- 
tively inclined  among  " outsiders " fear  to 
buy.  The  investor  hesitates.  The  result  has 
been  not  only  a monotonous  stock-market, 
but  a congested  bond-market.  There  is  a 
light  demand  for  investment  issues  and  an 
enormous  supply.  Money  cannot  be  borrowed 
for  long  or  short  periods  much  under 
per  cent.  The  better  class  of  railroad 
t*md*  do  not  net  the  holder  even  4 per  cent. 
Neither  do  many  standard  railway  atocks. 
There  is  obviously  no  inducement  for  a 
man  to  buy  bonds  yielding  4 or  even  4*4 
per  cent,  when  he  has  to  pay  IS  or  6 per 
cent  to  his  bank  for  money  with  which  to 
carry  on  hia  businesa. 


JN  Harper’s  Weekly  next  Itoeek  there 
7t>ill  be,  among  the  other  interesting  feat- 
ures, a graphic  account,  with  photographs  and 
a full-page  drawing,  of  the  floods  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Both  the  text  and  the 
pictures  are  from  our  own  correspondents 
in  the  threatened  districts  of  the  South. 
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THE  LIBRARY  FOR  BRAINY  MEN1 


Modern  Eloquence 


.JE  MASTER  THINKERS  OP  THEIR  CALLINGS— the  thought,  hut  nnlr  the  treat  thimghl  of 
these  hsa  enter**!  MODERN  ELOQUENCE  The  nemos  »if  tire  rontntmtorasrr  iatantational  names; 
the  subjecti  ere  living  >n*s.  without  the  broad  knowledge  of  which  found  in  MODERN  ELO- 
QUENCE no  men  ran  discuii.  intelligently  the  problem*  of  today  or  to-morrow  The  traders  of 
ir  various  callings  sj«rak  with  burning  words  from  MODERN  ELOQUENCE  for  our  mat  ruction. 
In  LAW,  there  are  Heart*  and  PImiIjw,  both  the  Choatam.  Cowlen,  and  David  Dudley  PieJd. 

In  JOURNALISM.  Dana.  Halstead,  Wattereon,  McClure. 

MrKelwav,  ar.ti  Whitrlaw  Reid 


cKrJway.  and  Wh.telaw  Reid 

In  POLITICS.  Cleveland  and  Ham»>n.  Blaine  and  Ce>  ... 
ling.  Sumner  and  Seward,  we  listen  to  Ore  eloquence  of  Glad- 
stone. then  to  that  of  his  great  rival,  Disraeli 

In  LITERATURE,  we  have  the  beet  thought  <>f  Dtrkrns  and 
Thackeray,  in  contrast  with  the  more  modern  humor  of  Howells 
and  Mark  Twain . or  Carlyle,  Pnmde.  and  Mortsy  apeak  to  us  from 
across  the  sea.  for  comparison  with  our  own  Emerson  and  Curtis. 

Among  the  best  of  WAR  are  Grant  and  Sherman.  Sam  peon 
and  Schley,  Miles.  Wheeler  and  Lew  Wallace. 

Among  great  EDUCATORS  are  Presidents  Rhnt.  Gilman, 
and  Hadley. 

Among  great  SCIENTISTS.  Huxley  and  Tyndall,  Herbert 
Sjiencer  ana  Agassiz. 

A nidi  \ti  successful  men  of  BUSINESS  are  Carnegie  and  Drpt-w. 
E.  W.  Bole  and  Cyrus  W Field. 

Tlir  result  is  a library  the  poseession  of  which  fits  a man  t<> 
conquer  and  to  hold  a high  position  tn  his  vocation  or  in  society. 

COMPLETE  MASTERPIECES  FREE 

The  booklets  described  oa  this  raise  sit  pnirlres  works  of  thought  and 
rsprewi  Ti,  complete  ir.  themselves  ami  as  fmirvl  m MODERN  ELO- 
QUENCE You  nsr  have  our  by  filling  out  Uie  attached  <cm;*.in  srd 
tn>  loseng  ms  seats  tfur  puataav),  that  vnu  may  are  why  the  I' 
upon  thousands  of  owners  of  MODERN  ELOQUENCE  a 
■issue  concerning  its  beautiful  and  powerful  masterpieces 
one  now.  for  the  number  is  hnuted. 


HraiU* 1 No.  UK 

MERCHANTS  AND  MINISTER* 

By  Hskst  W»sp  Basmsa 
THE  BENCH  AND  THE  BAA 

By  Jossrn  Horns*  i'*nm 
THE  MEOICAL  PROFESSION 

By  Saut-st  Bam*'*  w»*b 
INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION 

By  Willis*  Msiwkli  E.asra 
Here  are  topics  that  are  timely  and  vital  to 
you.  no  matter  what  your  onupatsan  may  be. 

It  i*  n"-.  nrroMarv  now  to  allude  to  thr  do 
quemre  and  intellect  of  Beecher.  Never  before 
was  h-.«  threiry  llsat  tin  church  and  thr  itwv 
hare  S minim*  interest  in  thr  foundation  of 
morality  to  applicable  to  CMtditwna 

Amtiasagdnr  Choate  was  a Iswvrr  before  he 
was  a diplomat,  and  whatever  he  ha*  to  suy  of 
hts  profession  t»  replele  with  btunof  and  truth. 

Dr  Ward  • opinion*  cf  physician*  and  their 
practice  are  also  ringed  with  k-vity  whale  ccw- 
taming  at  the  «ame  tun*  much  food  for  thought. 

As  (or  William  M Evans,  no  man  .trad 
higher  as  an  exponent  of  law  and  few  ravelin! 


SonALr  AV  tad 

FREEMASONRY.  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

By  the  East  or  Caanaavow 
UNIVERSAL  FRATERNITY  OF  MASONRY 

By  Ousts*  WttrtUH  » Moots 
SPIRIT  OF  ODDFELLOWS  HIP 

By  ALraao  S Pnncssrog 
<ITY  OF  HUMAN  I 
r Jon*  Jay  Cm  a no 
Are  y*m  ■ Msaon  ’ Are  vrw  aa  Odd  fellow? 
The  vhaares  are  that  m hrlnug  to  one  of  these 
Of  to  srVtDirr  order,  prrfum  to  a Greek  Letter 
Prateraity.  How  many  know  fully.  ho»rev»T. 
the  history,  the  meaning  and  the  animating 
•pint  of  these  institution*  r 

These  four  brief  papers 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  » was  delivered 
the  present  Kin*  Edward  was  installed  a* 
Grand  Master  cf  England.  sad  it  treats  of  the 
antiquity  and  universality  of  the  Masonic 

The  others,  in  turn,  emxsrn  the  history  and 
axtenl  of  Uurnir  tnflornrp,  the  e-riein  and 
growth  of  OddfCBowship-  a distinctively 
American  institution  and  thr  natural  unity 
which  binds  mankiivl  together  ss  one  family 
Even  if  you  are  not  ■ sec  ret  sonet  y roan. 
thn»  <»  immense  interest  and  irntnirtim  in 
the  booklet 


NEW  ENGLANO 
By  Mss* 

A BLEND  OF  CAVAll 

By  HtstT 
CAUSES  OF 

By  Hsmam  Liscol* 
Pint  of  SB,  there 

fufl  of  grail*  satire,  i 
good,  solid  truth 

Mark  Twain  has  V 
»l  for  eulogy-,  ami  be  i 
than  there  about  New  nnguu 
Judge  CildwsU  prrarnta  t!-« 
our  sturdy  Ammcamtni  is 
those  conflicting  elements. 
Cavslirmm 

Dr  W * viand  proves 
that  New- England  era 
bresnsa  thry  are  to  virtuoe** 
T»,«  tune  of  all  three  iptrchai 
mality.  They 


HfMML . 

trill**,  foe  all  that  Th*  mo 

casual  thoughts  of  nurb  no  _ 

always  contain  something  />f 
and  worth  knowing.  ^ f 

JOHN  D.  MORRIS  ANO  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS  PHILADELPHIA 
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financial 

The  Mechanics’ 
National  Bank 

of  the  City  of  New  York 

1810) 

33  WALL  STREET 

OFFICERS 

GRANVILLE  W.  GARTH, President. 

ALEXANDER  K OKK, VlCIt-FRKXIDKKT. 

ANDREW  A.  KNOWLES. Cashier. 

ROBERT  U.  GRAFF,  - - - Assistant  Cashier 


financial 


Bill*  ofcxchaujre  bought  sod 
■old.  Cable  T ran » fere  to  Eu- 
rope and  Sooth  Africa,  Com- 
mercial and  Travellers'  Lcttrra 
of  Credit.  Collection*  made. 
International  Cheques.  Cer- 
tificate* of  DepoalL 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


Brown  Brothers  A Co., 

Bankers,  No,  M Wall  Stbsst. 


Official  Cegal  notice 


STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION 

{CONDENSED) 

Reoort  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
APRIL  30th , 1902 
RESOURCES 

Loans  and  Discounts  - - *12,745,106.56 

Bonds  .....  770,029,74 

Ranking;  House  ...  545.796.92 

Due  from  Banks  ...  835,829.80 

Cash  and  Checks  on  other  Banks  8,297,120.00 

$23,193,883.02 

Capital,  Surplus,  and  Profits 

$4,496,310.20 


ACCOUNTS  IS  VI TED 

DIRECTORS 

Alexander  E.  Orr,  ....  Da  rid  Dow*  ft  Co. 

Lowell  Lincoln,  ........  Call  in  ft  Co. 

HORACK  K-  Garth, Kx-f’rssident. 

Henry  Hrntz,  .......  Henry  Ilcnti  & Co. 

Ciuri.es  M.  Pratt, Standard  Oil  Co. 

Hknny  Taluadce.  ...  Henry  Talnadfe  ft  Co. 
John  Sinclair,  ......  John  Sinclair  ft  Co. 

William  I).  Boulton.  - ■ Boulton,  Bliss  ft  DoUett. 

EnoAR  L.  Marhton.  - - Hlair  ft  Co- 

Granville  W.  Garth,  .......  PresidcnL 


THE  CITY  OP  NEW  YORK 

DEPARTMENT  OP  TAXE8  AND  ASSESSMENTS,  MAIN 
OFFICE.  BOROUGH  OP  MANHATTAN. 

NO.  .co  BROADWAY.  STEWART  BUILDING. 

January  it,  too*. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  AS  REQUIRED  BY  THE 
Gnsu*  N.w  York  Charter  lh»t  the  book*  called  "Thr  Anr««| 
Record  -4  the  Auewd  Valuatiue  c4  Meal  and  Pmonal  Iterate 
°*  the  Borough*  <4  Manhattan.  The  Biutu.  bmnklyn.  Queem, 
and  Kkhmoewl.  comprwiw  The  City  c4  New  York."  wCI  be 
»W»  for  ruminiiM  and  mrmrtioa  on  the  toccexl  Monday  ot 
January.  and  will  remain  open  until  the 

1ST  DAY  OP  APRIL,  too, 

rH*rin£  the  tune  that  ihr  Imok*  are  open  to  public  .rarwetirm 
•PlJiLutmci  may  tw  made  by  any  perwo  or  corpoeaOon  raien 
u*r  to  or  ajuirwred  by  the  uanoed  ealuatawi  ot  retd  or  rcrwiul 

estate  to  ham  the  «ame  ccerurted 

In  the  H-AuuKh  of  Manhattan  al  the  main  nffire  of  tbr  De- 
{mnrrrnt  of  Taara  ami  Anmmoiti  No  ilo  UruadwaT 

In  the  Bonjugli  d The  Hrmt  at  the  office  of  Ihr  Department. 
Mtmioiial  Bull-!  i na  Dm  Hundred  and  Seventy  Seventh  Street 
and  Third  Avenue 

t«  the  Borouch  Brooklyn,  at  the  office  of  the  iMpartiErM. 
Muna-i-.ul  Butkima 

In  the  Biwouah  of  Queem.  al  Ihe  offic-e  of  the  Department. 
Hackrtt  Buildmjr.  Jarkron  Avenue  and  Fifth  Slrart.  I era 
It1  and  I llr-. 

In  the  Boeoufh  of  Rirhmond  at  the  office  of  the  Department. 
Ma*o«nr  Builder*.  Staplrtan 

Cnrporatweu  » all  the  Rurouaha  imin  make  applKatkma 
emir  at  the  main  office  m the  Bonmch  nf  Manhattan 

Amdu-atem,  in  relation  to  the  aaareard  valoatam  of  personal 
estate  meat  he  made  by  the  person  ur«rj  at  the  nffire  nf  the 
Department  in  the  Borough  where  luth  person  main  and  in 
the  caw  cd  a ntui--e,ident  rarryina  oei  butineea  tn  The  City  of 
New  York,  at  llie  alter  nf  the  I rtortrrent  of  the  Borough 
where  *ucti  riot*  of  tmamsaa  i*  located.  between  the  hour*  of 
■o  A M and  t P M . except  on  Saturday,  when  aU  application* 
auu  ha  made  between  10  A.  M and  i * norm 

JAMES  L WELLS.  President 
WILLIAM  S COGSWELL, 

GEORGE  J GILLESPIE. 

SAMUEL  STRASBOURGER, 

RUPUS  L SCOTT. 

Comm  uHoaees  of  Taxes  and  Asaesamepta. 


MORTON  TRUST  COMPANY 

38  NASSAU  STREET 

Capital  - $2,000,000 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  - $5,815,982 

OFFICERS 

LEVI  P.  MORTON.  President  H.  M.  FRANCIS,  Secretary 

THOMAS  F.  RYAN,  Vice-President  CHARLES  A.  CON  ANT,  Treasurer 

JAMES  K.  CORBIERE.  ad  Vlce-Pres.  H.  B.  BERRY.  Trust  Officer 
0.  L.  WILMERDINO,  Asst.  Secretary 

DIRECTORS 

John  Jacob  Artor.  G.  G.  IIavbn.  D.  O.  Uilu,  Kutitt  Root, 

Gforgp.  P.  Baker,  Joseph  C.  Hendrix,  Levi  p Morton.  Thomas  F Ryan. 

Kdwahd  J.  Bkrwind,  Jamics  N.  Jarvik,  Richard  A.  McCurdy,  Jacob  H Sciitpp. 

Frederic  Cromwell,  Walter  S.  Johnston,  W.  G.  Oakman,  John  Sloank. 

Jambs  B.  Dukr,  A.  D.  Juillsamd.  Saml-kl  Rka.  william  C Whitney, 

Henry  M.  Flagler,  Joseph  La  rocque,  George  Foster  Pearodt. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Levi  P.  Morton,  G.  G.  Haven.  George  Foster  Peabody. 

Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Joseph  C.  Hendrix.  Jacob  H.  Schipp. 

Edward  J.  Her  wind.  James  N.  Jarvik,  William  C.  Whitney.  I 


financial 

HA8KINS  & SELLS 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 
NO.  30  BROAD  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

CAPIB  ADIIKSM.  - HtHlltLl" 

•a*  nUIMIR  5T-,  BILLIAMSOW  lUKi.,  y>  COLEtfAM  »T_ 

CHICAGO.  ILL-  OamAHtl,  O.  LOUDON.  E.  c, 

LINCOLN  TSVST  HUG  . ST  LOPES.  MO. 


Putnam 


Place 


BY 

Grace  Lathrop  Collin 


"Altogether  a story  to  be  grateful 
for.”  — AT.  Y.  Sun. 

"The  story  is  told  in  a breezy,  spirit- 
ed style  that  is  very  readable.4 

— Chicago  Evening  Post. 

"Ought  to  become  a favorite  for  the 
quaint  simplicity  that  is  in  it." 

—X.Y.  World. 

"A  very  simple,  unpretentious  work 
it  is.  but  thoroughly  artistic." 

— Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

"A  very  charming  little  book  be- 
cause of  its  perfect  simplicity  and 
naturalness,"  — JV.  Y.  Journal. 

" Pretty  miniature  comedies,  full  of 
pleasant  humor,  and  written  with  skill 
and  grace.”  — Boston  Journal. 

"There  seems  to  be  a certain  magic 
in  this  author's  pen — only  a word,  and 
lo!  a figure  arises  before  one." 

— A\  V'.  Times’  Saturday  Review  of  Books. 

"The  spirit  and  charm  of  New  Eng- 
land life  that  seem  beyond  the  reach  of 
most  authors  who  have  sought  it  is 
certainly  revealed  in  this  book.” 

— W orcester  Spy. 

"Miss  Collin  writes  with  a good  deal 
of  quiet  humor;  her  descriptions  of  the 
funny,  punctilious,  neighborhood  ways 
of  ’the  Place’  have  something  of  the 
quality  which  has  made  Miss  Gaskell’s 
Cranford  the  delight  of  two  generations 
of  readers." 

— A'.  V.  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Post  $ro.  Ornamented  Cloth.  $ r. 50 
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Famous  Wood  Erkgracvirvgs 


T NTH  REST  in  the  portraits  of  the  great  men  of  America  was  never  so  acute  as  at  present.  No  private  library  is  complete 
* without  these  inspiring  faces,  and  to  every  public  library,  school,  and  college  they  are  necessities. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  the  portraits  of  nearly  all  the  men  who  impressed  their  jxirsonality  upon  their  time  and  made 
the  history  of  their  generation  and  ours  were  engraved  for  Harper’s. 

The  art  of  engraving  portraits  on  wood  in  this  country  was  largely  developed  in  the  art  department  of  Harper  & Brothers. 
The  quality  of  these  large  portraits  has  never  been  equalled.  They  are  works  of  art  by  famous  men  like  Staudenbaur,  Butler. 
Kruell,  Goetze,  Johnson,  Baude,  Wolf,  etc. 

Weeks  and  months  were  sjient  by  the  artist  on  one  of  these  portraits;  and  in  the  direction  and  the  quality  of  line  for  form,  color, 
and  modelling  they  may  be  said  to  fairly  equal  the  best  work  ever  done.  The  sympathetic  quality  of  the  medium  used  for  the 
portraits  lends  itself  to  textures  and  delicate  tones,  and  places  them  absolutely  in  the  front  rank  of  the  art  of  engraving. 

We  have  printed  a very  limited  edition  of  eight  of  these  portraits  on  the  best  heavy  coated  paper,  with  wide  margins  for 
framing  or  for  a portfolio  (size  iaX  x 17  inches). 

We  have  ready  now  for  delivery  the  portraits  of 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
Samuel  L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain) 
Jambs  Russell  Lowell 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 


Walt  Whitman 
William  Dean  Howells 
John  Grf.enleap  Whittier 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


I 


I 

I 

/ 


These  jmrtraits  are  sold  only  in  sets  of  four  (any  four)  for  $1 
on  receipt  of  $2.00. 

Address  HARPER.  BROTHERS, 

574 


.00  a set,  or  the  entire  eight  portraits  will  be  sent,  postpaid. 

Frrvnklin  Square,  New  York  City 
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OR  THE 
E V E E S 


HARPERS 
BOOK  NEWS 

THE  SUBSTITUTE 

It  is  one  of  the  charms  of  Mr. 
Will  N.  Harben’s  stories  that  the 
reader  instantly  feels  that  the  au- 
thor knows  the  people  of  whom 
he  writes.  This  was  true  of 44  Abner 
Daniel,44  and  it  is  even  more  true 
of  Mr.  Harben’s  new  story  44  The 
Substitute.44  It  is  a story  of  North- 
ern Georgia  — a tale  overflowing 
with  amusing  anecdote  and  good 
humor — and  through  it  all  runs 
a love  story  of  absorbing  interest. 

WALDA 

This  is  a love  story  of  a most 
unusual  sort — a romance  of  to-day, 
yet  with  an  atmosphere  wholly 
non-modern.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a 
sternly  Puritanic  community  the 
prototype  of  which  actually  exists 
in  the  Middle  West.  Into  this 
community  comes  a strong  man 
of  the  outer  world.’  His  love  fdr 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  one  of 
the  most  bigoted  of  the  communists 
is  the  motive  for  the  story. 

PUTNAM  PLACE 

Somehow  there  are  a lot  of  people 
in  New  England — people  who  are 
rich  in  honorable  family  tradition 
and  in  heirlooms — who  are  seldom 
represented  in  New  England  stories. 
They  are  comfortable  though  frugal, 
happy  though  married,  and  cheer- 
ful though  single.  They  enjoy  life, 
and  the  reader  enjoys  life  with  them, 
because  his  humor  is  excited  more 
often  than  his  sadness.  Such  peo- 
ple are  to  be  found  in  Grace  La- 
throp  Collin's  charming  “Putnam 
Place.44  Miss  Collin  takes  the  read- 
er straight  to  the  centre  of  ex- 
clusive family  circles,  and  there  he 
is  only  too  glad  to  remain  as  long 
as  the  pages  of  the  book  last.  It  is 
a bewitching  view  of  New  England. 

THE  PRIDE  OF  TELLFAIR 

Elmore  Elliott  Peake,  in  44  The 
Pride  of  Tellfair,44  tells  a plain,  un- 
varnished tale  of  the  people  of  one 
of  the  progressive  small  44  cities  44 
of  the  Middle  West.  The  book 
has  all  the  bustle  and  alertness  of 
the  West  in  it,  while  an  unforced 
humor  and  common-sense  philos- 
ophy entertain  the  reader  on  every 
page.  The  story  tells  of  a keen 
young  lawyer — the  pride  of  the 
town — and  a love  affair  in  which 
much  of  the  city  assisted. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS 


Do  not  Buy  an  Automobile 
or  a Yacht 

until  you  have  read  the 

Special  Automobile  and  Yachting  Number 

of  the 

Scientific 
American 

Issued  To-Day 

WITH  AN  ARTISTIC 
COVER  IN  COLORS 

The  very  best  models,  with  the 
latest  improvements,  will  be  il- 
lustrated and  described  in  this 
issue.  This  number  will  enable 
you  to  choose  for  yourself  in- 
telligently. 

Order  In  advance  from  your  news- 
dealer, or  send  10c.  to 

MUNN  CO.,  Publishers 

361  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

THE  SCOTCH- ENGLISH  SUCCESS 

Wee  Macgreegor 

By  J.  J.  BELL 


ANEW  writer  has  suddenly  appeared  in  Scotland  wlio  is  mure  than  rivalling  Ian  Maclarrn 
and  J M.  Barrie  in  popularity,  while  differing  widely  from  either  one  of  them  in 
his  jmrtrayal  of  Scottish  character  Mr.  Bell  has  admirably  told  the  humorous 
and  realistic  story  of  a little  Glasgow  Imy.  Wee  .Macgreegor.''  of  his  father,  who  slyly 
I lets  and  s|H»ils  him.  and  of  his  mother,  who  adores  ami  disciplines  him  three  unforgctablc 
I hoi  >le  who  live  actually  before  us  in  the  author's  exquisite  and  sincere  work 

In  this  story  of  " Wee  Macgreegor  " and  in  his  relations  to  his  humble  but  lovable  family 
and  fri«  nds,  there  is  a suggestion  of  A Window  in  Thrums,"  which  made  J.  M Barries 
reputation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  humor  and  fun  are  as  entertaining  as  " Helen’s 
Babies  " It  is  a uni'pie  contribution  to  modern  literature,  and  comes  as  a real  surprise  t.. 
the  British  and  American  public  The  book  has  taken  England  by  storm  in  spiteof  its 
Scottish  dialect. 


PRESS  COMMENTS  ON  ENGLISH  EDITION 


/•ALL  .WALL  GAZETTE  —"One  ..f  the  in  -i  anno-  | IH  \/>hl ■ AWENT/SEK 
iny  and  eniovul.li'  *l«i.hn»  that  li»*  come  under  «»ur 
u..lkr  for  a !ohk  time." 


THE  MoKKlXt:  U \l>Ef  "TV  «• 
i f Wee  Ma>  t-nry-r'i  an- nt~.ini. ■ .'f 
an.|  arc  related  walk. nit  u trine  ••( 
whether  emtii,  <>r  mtiiwh  mat.  yet  <uili  • 
edue.  Nvm|.alhv.  mi.!  .1.  In  ate  art  a'  t.  ■ 
n..t  .inty  delightful.  but  now  and  thi 
1-.il.  timK  The  (nth.  f and  mother  are  -i 
drawn  j-.  the  w.n,  and  thi  in-  an1  uni  -r 


n-lventitn'* 
tnn.nuU.r, 
wer -lion. 

II.  I.  lit*. Wi- 
ll jVi-  them 
n a.  t .tails 
lit.  Uv  Well 
L iable  •• 


THE  SKETCH  - ' <Hr.fi 
will  cur  us  Minu-thinK  n 

/r*V/x»V  tUh>K\t  t V 


well  ho 


Ma.rrrr«i  r'  i’ 
that  the  author 
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From  a n«*U'  fuitnitng.  mm-  <>«  view  a 1 the  EshibUian  . •/  /Jit  StiriWj1  ••/  Miin-r- 
»VdM  Artists,  by  Frank  h\rurter,  the  well  - known  artist  ami  portrait  - painltv 
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The  Fight  for  the  Levees 

A Graphic  Account  of  the  Floods  along  the  Mississippi,  by  Harris  Dickson,  our  Special  Correspondent 


AT  thin  writing  vunt  ureas  of  fertile  land  in  tin-  Mi«»iwip|ii 
/\  Valley — lu ini  usually  protected  by  tin-  levee* — arc  under 

rA  water.  TIwm1  inundations  are  nut  new.  The  n I In  v in  I dr- 
-L  A.  |M>Kitn  brought  down  hy  tlie  flood*  of  many  year*  have 
made  the  inenni|niraliiy  fertile  valley  of  the  Smith.  Since 
the  day*  of  the  pioneers,  mud- hunk*  have  been  iHiill  to  hold  the 
river  in  a restricted  vuiirac.  In  1HH2  the  Federal  government  lirnt 
offered  it*  aid  to  the  communities  of  the  South.  For  the  improve- 
ment of  the  waterway  and  for  the  advancement  of  commerce.  Con- 
g re**  la-gnu  it*  annual  appropriations  to  the  levin-,  made  common 
cause  with  the  planter,  and  the  levee  system  received  an  enormous 
impetus.  Since  that  time,  largely  hy  the  effort*  of  Ccncrnl  T.  l\ 
Catching*,  then  a Keprem-ntative  from  thin  dintriet.  Congressional 
appropriation*  have  Inn-n  i-ontimied. 

The  work  limn  (n>iiiemplatinl  wan  nothing  I**"*  than  the  con- 
struction of  MOO  mile*  of  i-arthi-n  dike*  intemlml  to  la-  atom-  the 
highest  llnnd.  These  dikes  were  to  restrict  the  drainage  of  a con- 
tinent within  a channel  approximately  four  thousand  yant*  in 


disastrous  crevasses  have  been  fewer,  tlir  damage  from  them  lr»» 
and  less.  Throughout  the  valley  there  him  la-en  a steady  growth 
of  eon  tide  mi-  in  ultimate  immunity  from  over  How. 

Vicksburg  perches  high  u|mhi  her  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  Yarns- 
Mi*nisni|>pi  Delta,  with  every  interest  hound  up  in  that  of  her 
lower-lying  neighbors.  Here  live  tlu-  planter  who  owns  the  threat- 
ened Held*,  the  fin-tor  wlm  sells  hi*  cotton,  the  hanker  who  hold* 
hi*  mortgage,  and  the  nirrehant  who  furnixlu-*  supplies  to  hi- 
plantation. 

Therefore  when  the  river-gauge  eliitihs  above  the  forty  bad  mark, 
and  the  city  front  gnt-s  under,  " high-w  ater  talk  " almirln  every 
other  topic  of  conversation  u|h>ii  hei  street*.  Tlu-  river  continue* 
to  rise  until  the  gunge  register*  alsive  fifty  fret,  with  every  pro* 
pect  of  more.  Tlu*  Weather  llureuu  warn*  the  planter  to  prepare 
for  extremely  dangerous  stages. 

Boats  la-gin  to  bring  in  loads  of  refugees  from  plantations  whu-h 
are  outside  of  levee  protection.  Negroes  desert  their  cabin*,  imtk 
iug  raft*  to  float  out  ehieken*.  hog*,  muh**  and  every  imn-jinahle 


-d  .Snup-shot  t'l  the  Slnvt-railtuuy  Tratfte  in  Memphif  during  the  f lood 


width.  Without  such  restraint  the  river  at  flood  height  frequently 
widened  into  a *ca  seventy  tivr  miles  from  hill*  to  hill* — a con- 
troller ex |m use  of  watery  desolation. 

It  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  thin  undertaking 
to  rememla-r  that  water  from  IHenn,  in  the  Stale  of  New  York, 
join*  with  the  outlets  of  Luke  Winnipeg  and  the  Yellowstone  I'ark. 
to  destroy  a plantation  opposite  Vi<-k*l»urg  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi.  At  Cairo  alone  n million  and  a half  cubic  feet  of 
water  i*  estimated  to  pu*a  every  second.  Twenty  seven  States 
contribute  to  thi*  gigantic  volume  which  formerly  dispersed  at 
will  over  the  32.000  square  mile*  of  territory  conntituling  the 
Mississippi  Delta.  To  day.  when  the  name  Hood  start*  south 
from  Cairo,  instead  of  wandrring  untrammelled  through  thi*  vast 
lM*in.  it  in  restricted  hy  two  narrow  ridge*  of  earth,  seeking 
to  hold  it  in  check  and  convey  it  harmlessly  to  the  sea.  And  gen- 
erally these  ridge*  do  their  work. 

It  i*  only  in  the  year*  when  all  its  tributaries  overflow  simul- 
taneously that  the  .Mississippi  become*  dimgcroun.  Such  fliaais 
sometime*  break  the  Irveen.  (lr  the  mitiiral  eontortion*  of  tin- 
strruui  in  changing  it*  channel  eat  them  away;  they  cave,  slough 
"IT.  and  slide  into  the  river,  lint  a shattered  line  i*  immediately 
repaired;  **  run-11  round*  " are  eolistriu-teil  in  a semicircle  anuiiul 
I In-  broken  plan-,  a spur  of  sacks  i*  built  to  turn  the  current,  ami 
another  year  And*  the  levee  stronger.  In  each  siicccviliiig  year  the 


•perirn  of  plunder.  They  crowd  upon  the  levees,  waiting  for  « 
host  to  take  them  off.  Cautious  planter*  send  their  stock  away  «•• 
safrr  pasturage.  The  river  swarms  with  lai*y  craft.  Men  arc 
hired  for  emergency  work  along  the  levee*;  luinher  in  shipia-d  l" 
build  up  bulkhead*  ami  prevent  caving:  sacks  go  forward  by  the 
thousand  to  In-  filled  with  earth  and  raise  the  crown  of  tin-  lever 
above  the  flood. 

At  the  foot  of  Clay  Ntrrct  the  stanch  little  Hell • of  the  Jfrad* 
lii-*  rcudv  to  perforin  them-  service*.  With  "Captain  fin*  ol* 
deck  and  " 1'iiclc  Hilly"  at  the  wheel,  she  easts  loose  her  line  ami 
turn*  her  head  up  the  brimming  stream.  On  her  decks  are  down* 
of  planter*,  lever-hoard  oHkriiils.  and  government  engineers.  un\ 
iou*  to  see  what  change*  a single  day  has  brought 

A man  familiar  with  the  river  and  river  methods  would  km'u 
from  her  cargo  that  an  overflow  i*  iuimimnt.  The  Itelle  cnriu- 
IuiuIn-i.  wheillmrrow*.  skiff*,  sacks,  and  material  of  every  kind 
Oner  launched  upon  the  hrosd  and  eddying  river  the  necessity  f'" 
it  all  -is-iiis  fully  jti-tiflrd. 

The  river  gorge*  it*  channel  to  the  very  top  between  two  long 
line*  of  level—.  Cotton  is  stacked  every w lien-.  Tile  Itelle  sei-111- 
lliMting  on  a huge  horse-trough.  twenty  fis-t  atom-  the  level  oil 
either  *ide.  Only  the  merest  stn-ak  show*  when-  tlo-  lever  run-- 
and  t lii-  thin  barrier  of  dirt,  sodded  with  Iti-rnntda  gra»*.  !«•** 
ridiculously  insufficient  to  fence  out  such  a *t upi-ndoti*  lh*sl 
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of  wnler.  The  wave-wash  of  the  f>ont  splashes  over  its  top.  A 
child  with  a pocket-knife  might  cut  the  dike,  und  then  no  human 
power  could  nave  it.  Men  on  home*  and  nun  afoot  patrol  it  night 
mill  day,  watching  for  sign*  of  weakness  und  to  gunrd  agnin»t  a 
cutting.  For  if  the  levee  should  give  way  u|i»n  the  Louisiana  side 
that  would  instantly  relieve  the  strain  in  Mississippi.  And  it  has 
hap|x*ned  in  days  gone  by  that  a man  crouching  ls-hind  his  own 
levee  and  grown  dc*|M-rutc  with  fear  has  taken  his  life  in  his 
hand*,  paddled  his  ailrnt  dugout  aerosa  the  river — a few  swift 
strokes  of  a *|Mile.  a sudden  rush  of  water,  and  the  thing  in  done. 
And  timber  thieve*,  t«a«,  waiting  in  the.  swamp*  for  water  to  float 
out  their  rafts,  have  been  known  to  cut  the  levees.  Hut  the  guard 
asks  no  question  of  the  man  with  the  spade;  he  shoots,  shoots  to 
kill,  and  no  questions  are  ever  asked  of  him. 

At  this  writing  there  is  a guard— generally  a volunteer — pacing 
every  half-mile  of  levee  on  Istth  sides  of  the  river.  Ilis  horse  stands 
hitched  at  the  quarter-boat  ready  for  instant  use.  And  with  a 
fatuous  confidence  every  man  of  them  will  answer  vour  inquiry, 
“ We're  going  to  hold  this  levee,  sure;  there**  no  danger  here.” 
For  tiod  never  made  a more  buoyant  spirited  and  hruver  |woplc 
than  these  whose  wives  and  children  sleep  with  that  thin  green 
line  liftween  them  and  destruction. 

The  man  of  confidence  stands  on  a crumbling  foothold  scarce, 
six  inches  ala>vr  the  rising  river.  At  his  laiek.  ami  twenty  feet 
la-low  him.  lie  the  level  fields  of  a country  richer  than  the  fabled 
Valley  of  the  Nile— that  granary  and  treasure  house  of  the  ancient 
world.  There  stand  hi*  home  and  household  gods;  a sweet  - 
faced  woman  sits  u|s>n  his  gallery : his  children  sail  their  mimic 
Ismts  in  the  seepage- water  trick  line  through  the  levee.  Vet  the 
man  smiles  and  waves  his  hand  to  friend*  upon  the  /Icf/r,  •‘We'll 
hold  this  levee— sure.’* 

At  every  landing-place  the  steamer  puts  off  n skiff  or  two.  some 
sacks,  and  a bundle  of  oars.  A hundred  urgroes  crowd  upon  the 
levees  to  laugh  und  cheer  her  on.  The  warehouse  at  l-nke  Provi- 
dence is  almo-t  gone,  while  the  huge  seawall  lift*  itself  eight  feet 
yet  above  the  Hood,  Five  tuilrs  farther  nil  the  levee  i«  low.  and 
men  are  working  like  braver*  building  it  up  with  sacks.  The  ex- 
citing fight  goes  on  between  the  monster  and  the  men — a race  to 
si-t-  whether  the  levee  or  the  water  can  rise  the  faster. 

The  Hiltr  lands  very  cautiously  against  a threatened  level-,  where 
a ntiinlM-r  of  gentlemen  are  gathered.  “We  are  |ierfei-lly  safe  here. 
I think.”  say*  Mr.  Iluiisdcll.  member  of  t'ongres*  from  that  dis- 
trict, himself  at  work  ii|niii  tile  levee.  “ I never  knew  a break  to 
occur  where  we  had  good  weather,  plenty  of  men.  and  dry  dirt  to 
light  it  with.  The  break  generally  comes  where  you  least  ex- 
|a-cl  it." 

Sonic  of  this  work  is  done  by  paid  labor,  hut  much  of  it  is 
volunteer  and  perfectly  organised.  While  men  and  black  im-n 


work  together  side  by  side — the  gentleman  of  property  and  the 
humblest  tiller  of  his  Helds.  As  a rule,  the  more  substantial  nr. 
groes  labor  very  cheerfully.  Hut  when  the  trith-r  refuses  there's 
no  hesitation  us  to  him  A hall  and  eliuin  is  hung  to  his  leg.  and 
he  works  anyhow.  Their  compulsory  levee- working  laws  are  very 
like  those  for  working  public  roads,  except  these  levee  laws  are 
rigidly  and  promptly  enforced.  In  some  places  the  linat  must  ap- 
proach very  gently  lest  her  waves  may  da-di  across  the  narrow-  line 
and  start  a crevasse.  At  others  she  cun  land  broadside  without 
the  slighest  danger.  And  here  her  guurds  project  like  a shelf 
ulstve  the  diminishing  levee. 

At  the  most  fbal-foi  silken  points  she  toui-ht-s  to  take  on  a sack 
of  muil.  K very  where  there  is  it  constant  stream  of  negroes  parad- 
ing the  levee.  A black  ami  jolly  set  they  are.  idle  and  uncaring, 
for  slimmer  i»  nearly  here:  if  the  levees  break  they  can  swim 
out.  and  they've  nothing  whatever  to  lose.  When  moving  - time 
comes,  tlu-  rn-gro  ean  always  shut  the  door.  whistle  to  his  dog — 
and  move.  That's  all. 

One  of  the  deplorable  results  of  an  overflow  is  the  eomplete  de- 
struction of  game  in  the  *wuni|t*.  For  werk*  the  deer,  bear,  rab- 
bits. und  game-birds  have  liecn  running  to  the  hills;  all  their 
wills  are  lieset  l»v  |M>t- hunters,  and  they  are  shot  down  tncrcilcss- 
y.  Sum-times  upon  u higher  point  m>  bigger  than  a city  block 
a hundred  starling  deer  are  seen;  the  owner  of  the  plantation 
protects  and  feeds  them. 

Returning  by  rail  from  (Jreeoville  to  Virkslnirg  the  train  passe* 
through  a country  much  lower  than  the  river-front,  ami  now 
rapidly  tilling  with  back  water  from  the  Vanm.  The  hx-nniotivc 
drags  us  on  through  milrs  of  water  which  almost  extinguishes  the 
engine  tires.  Two  men  are  stationed  on  the  cowcatcher  pushing 
aside  the  driftwood  which  cumbers  the  trnik,  and  we  creep  along 
more  like  a toilsome  barge  than  a piissrngcr-truin. 

tine  of  these  floating  chunks  carries  passenger — fellow-travellers, 
one  of  whom  might  well  Is-  culled  an  original  flood  sufferer.  A 
melancholy  jaek-rahhit  squat*  on  a piece  of  drift  not  more  than 
three  feet  long,  and  mournfully  regards  a big  «nappirig-turtlc  sit- 
ting on  the  other  end.  They  circle  alsmt  and  meander  slowly 
through  the  suhnirrgi-d  forest,  whither  they  know  not — and  the 
turtle  doesn't  care. 

At  the  time  of  writing  several  hud  break*  have  occurred  in  the 
levees.  The  city  of  (ireenville  is  submerged.  The  rest  may  hold 
Iwck  the  floral:  they  may  not:  no  man  ran  even  lia/uird  a guess. 
Dry  weather  ami  a falling  river  will  save  them:  another  rise, 
heavy  rains,  or  a high  wind  might  work  their  destruction  in  an 
hour.  The  |ieople  are  making  the  light,  a hard  tight,  a brave  tight. 
If  the  water  covers  them  they  will  wait  until  it  goes  away,  plant 
tiehind  the  receding  flood,  ami  trust  to  the  richest  country  on  the 
earth  to  give  tlirm  ample  harvests. 
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PERILOUS  MOMENT— THE  BREAKING  OF  THE  LEVEE  NEAR  GREENVILLE,  MISSISSIPPI 

the  levees  i ire  threatened.  >*r  alien  the  ncgr.vs  are  actually  dritvn  from  their  homes  by  the  jL>ods.  they  lake  all  their  household  rk*Js  ami  camp  out  /if  protectum  on  the 
of  ihe  river,  ft  sometimes  happens  that  llu-  levee  breaks  near  these  camps,  with  the  result,  as  shou-n  in  the  drawing,  that  there  oieurs  a hurried  scramble  f,t  life  and  safety 
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The  Dangers  of  Electricity 


Wti  have  frequent  illu»- 
t rat  ions  of  the  hazard* 
nf  h. nulling  electricity. 
Kvery  little  while  a lineman  at 
hi*  work  at  the  top  of  an  elee- 
tric-light  pole  inUlmndlea  the 
powcvfiil  current  lie  ban  to 
ileal  with,  nml  either  fall" 
from  his  perch  or  ia  shocked 
or  Imrneil  to  dentil,  ami  hang* 
an  awful  spectacle  from  hi* 
perch.  Industrially,  the  dan- 
gerous high  current*  are  more 
ami  more  u*cd  all  the  time, 
nml  orient  lulu  are  constantly 
••\|M-iiiin-iit  ing  with  them  ill  the 
effort  to  ennn-  to  a lad  ter  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  ami 
properties  of  man's  new  cut 
servant.  Many  of  t hear  exper- 
iment* are  more  nr  lei*  dan 
lieroiM.  ami  the  need  of  can- 
tlon  handicap*  the  experi- 
menter in  his  investigation 
ami  the  practical  electrician 
in  Ilia  work. 

The  means  moat  in  nw  a*  a 
protection  against  injury  from 
the  high  currents  are  nihlirr 
gloves  nml  overshoes.  |{uMM>r 
ia  a had  conductor,  hut  the 
protection  it  gives  is  imper- 
fect. News  of  a surer  safe- 
guard comes  from  Europe. 
Professor  Nicholas  Artcinictf, 
director  of  the  Electro-Techni- 
cal Institute  in  Kief.  South 
Russia,  has  devised  a dress 
made  of  n thin  tisiie  of  metal, 
which  envelops  the  whole 
I sidy,  nml  iimiki-*  the  wearer 
ini|M-rvioiis  to  all  elect  rienl 
eurrent  a.  flail  in  this  armor, 
the  electrician  need  concern 
himself  no  more  nhoul  the 
ihingcra  of  his  liiisinesa.  hut 
can  go  on  with  Ilia  work  or  his 


experiments  with  an  eaay 
mind. 

Professor  Artemi,  tf  hrought 
his  niciullic  dnns  to  Iterlin. 
We  are  told  that  there  it  stood 
nil  testa  |ierfretlv.  and  that 
the  Herman  artificers.  working 
out  his  idea,  made  a Uresa 
which  is  a prrfwt  i-oiidm-lor 
of  high  current  of  electricity, 
and  which  alforda  perfect  pro- 
tection without  interfering 
with  the  use  of  the  liuiids  or 
the  eyes. 

Ilow  practical  n device  this 
ia  we  shall  not  know  until  it 
has  la-ell  more  fully  tried,  luit 
it  would  seem  likely  to  prove 
useful  Is u h to  e.\|ieriiiientera 
and  workmen  in  work  which 
involves  apci-inl  risks.  Cer- 
tainly for  linemen,  utul  men 
who  work  on  uur  elevated  rail 
roads,  where  the  tliinl  rail  ia 
charged  with  a deadly  current, 
sonic  sort  of  protective  armor 
ia  very  much  to  Is*  desired. 
In  the  thunder-storm  season 
too  there  might  la-  a market 
for  lightning  - proof  garments 
which  timid  Indies  could  put 
on  to  the  relief  of  their 
nerves,  (letting  under  the  lad 
is  i fairly  elfcetire  precaution 
again-t  lightning,  but  it  is  un- 
it ignilird. 

The  tenth  part  of  an  am- 
pere parsing  through  one’s 
IhkIv  may  produce  fatal  re- 
sults. Just  what  keeps  (Ilia 
tenth  part  of  an  niii|mVc  in 
its  proper  course  is  just 
enough  of  n mystery  to  the 
ordinary  unscientific  layman 
to  make  Professor  ArtemielTs 
Press  and  Head -Shield  inivuted  by  Professor  Artemirf]  invention  of  very  p<*Rilile  pup- 

for  Protection  against  Electric  Currents  of  high  Power  ularity. 


The  Kaviser  Borrows  from  American  Art 


I h>-  It,  sign  /or  a b antam  at  the  Estate  of  Mr.  Ge,  tegs'  Gould,  at  Ltikewoml.  -*/  which 
the  German  Emper.tr  has  ordered  a AV fit, a for  .ate  of  ht\  priisite  park'  in  German) 
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Aliss  Elsie  Ue  Wolfe  in  her  new  play  " Cynthia,"  at  the  Madison  Square  Tluytre 

TKe  Reappearance  of  Miss  De  Wolfe 


MISS  KI-SIK  DK  WOLFE  hup.  !mn  snim-whiit  delib- 
erate in  making  her  appearance  a*  a -tar  in  New 
York  thin  season,  bill  she  is  nonr  the  less  wel- 
ts inn*.  She  in  one  of  the  fortunate  few  playe's 

of  the  present  tiny  whose  following  is  sure  be- 
muse it  attaches  itself  to  her  personal  qualities  ratlier 
than  to  what  the  more  enthusiast ie  of  them  choose  to  term 
her  art.  It  is  to  Miss  |)e  Wolfe  the  woman,  not  the  pl»ye». 
to  whom  a certain  class  of  the  New  York  play-goer*  are  devoted, 
and  in  the  aiim'-a  ifYafimr,  a*  distinguished  from  the  merely  the- 
a trie  success.  there  is  no  one  on  the  American  "tape  today  who  can 
Istjist  more  enduring  laurels.  It  is  to  la-  regretted  that  Miss  IV 
Wolfe's  abilities  are  not  so  well  suited  in  the  comedy  of  “Cyn- 
thia." written  for  her  by  Mr.  Huliert  Henry  Davies,  as  in  Sir. 
Fitch's  " Way  of  the  World,”  in  which  she  ap|M-arrsl  la-t  year.  A 
somewhat  kittenish  rfile  is  not  precisely  the  sort  of  thing  in  which 
one  who  is  noted  for  a certain  culm  reserve  and  distinction  of 
'manner  is  likely  lit  make  the  strongest  appeal,  and  in  this  re- 
s|M*ct  Mr.  Davies  has  fallen  far  short  of  giving  to  his  star  a drn 
malic  garment  that  fits  to  a nicety.  Mi--*  IV  Wolfe's  talent  falls 


more  easily  into  a modish  rftle  than  into  one  of  ingenuousness,  mi 
that,  she  does  not  quite  create  in  the  first  art  the  exact  illusion 
that  is  necessary  wholly  to  enlist  our  sympathies;  and  when, 
on  top  of  this,  we  are  given  a last  net  that  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary. and  in  which  the  natural  grand  manner  of  the  star  Is  stih 
ordinated  to  the  exigencies  of  a skirt -dams-,  the  general  result  is 
not  all  that  one  could  wish.  This  particular  star  and  skirt-dun 
ring  ore  os  unrelated  as  a Vicar  to  a .Midway,  and  one  would  as 
soon  expect  to  s«s-  Ellen  Terry  in  Mi"*  Katie  Harry's  role  in  the 
" Cliint-w  Honeymoon  " ns  to  find  Mis*  IV  Wolfe  essaying  to  win 
the  terpsieliorean  honors  of  n la-tty  Lind. 

Nevertheless.  ” Cynthia  ” is  a pleasant  and  wholly  refined  per- 
formance. There  is  nothing  in  it  that  grates  ii|s>n  one's  sensi- 
bilities. and  it  hold-  much  that  is  bright  and  amusing.  It  i*  a 
sort  of  dr  luxe  drawing  - room  afTuir.  toward  which  one  is  dis- 
(Kised  to  lie  umiahly  polite  rather  than  severely  critical,  and  since 
no  claims  to  greatness  arc  made  for  it,  it  may  Is-  said  that  it 
amply  fulfils  it«  pur|Mise.  It  serves  ns  .1  gmtlv  enlivening  even 
ings  entertainment,  and  occasionally  tickles  th-  sense  of  tin 
umr  by  an  epigram  or  two  that  has  real  wit  ami  significance. 
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A SOCIAL  FUNCTION  FOR  WORKINGMEN 


M Workingman’s  Fair,  attended  by  ab,<ut  ,nte  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  representatives  of  all  branches  of  labor, 
has  just  been  in  progress  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  in  Xew  York.  Apart  front  the  plan  of  the  organists  of 
the  Fair  to  hare  these  representatives  of  lalmr  inert  together  socially,  enough  money  uuj  raised  to  start  a 
newspaper  in  the  interests  of  labor  and  of  the  various  organizations  represented  by  unions  through, nit  the  country 
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ANDREW  CARNEGIE 


We  men  ivro  only  lusty  boys. 

Though  snowy  be  our  locks] 
So  Skibo's  mtvslcr  still  en|oys 
To  sit  sncl  pl(»v  with  blocks. 
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AMERICA’S  NEWEST  NAVY— THE  SIXTY  VESSE 
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I'Iii  nicer  120  Submarine  Torpedo-boat. 
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Ivrpolae  120  '*  M 

Shark  120 

Arliinu*  . . . 3.214 

Nevada  .1.21 4 

Wyoming  .1.214 

Florida  .1.214 

I'mliK  nh  ? 

I lubuque  ? 

Italnbrldge  . . 4HH 

Harry  420 

1 'baunrey  421* 

lloiikliiM  420 

Hull  420 

Lawrence  ...  420 

Mardnnoiigb  . . 420 

Slrwan  4<>S 

Whipple  41.1 

Worden  41.1 

Strlmrhara  . . .140 

UoldalMKHIjrlt  . . 24ft 

Itlakelr  I(IS  " 

Xlrholaon  . ....  174 

iriirleu  174 

Tin  Key  IAS  " 

Tiirfril"  iiiIkk  ' IketaHa  not  yet  dea-ldcd 
Surfa<-e  »|w<<d.  ft  krol*  ; Mibmrrired  «|>eed,  7 knot* 


Tori*  do-boat  Ift-atroyer. 


Torpedo  Imat. 
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Knowledge  is  mental  food,  and  is  exactly 
to  the  spirit  what  food  is  to  the  liody.  . . . 
It  may  be  mixed  ami  iliaguiwd  by  art.  till 
it  become*  unwholesome:  it  may  lie  refined, 
sweetened,  and  made  palatable  until  it  has 
lost  all  its  power  of  nouriahment;  and  even 
of  its  best  kind,  it  may  la*  eaten  to  surfeit- 
ing and  minister  to  disease  and  death. 

ttunkin. 

“ I think  as  my  land  thinks.'’  said  a land- 
owner:  a saving  full  of  meaning,  that  we 
may  apply  every  day.  Rome,  in  fact,  think 
like  their  land,  others  like  their  »li«|«.  oth- 
ers like  their  hammers,  ami  others  like  their 
empty  purse*  aspiring  to  la-  tilled. 

Joubrrt. 

Whatever  it  la*  which  the  great  Provi- 
dence prepare*  for  u«.  it  must  tie  something 
large  and  generous,  and  in  the  great  style 
of  his  works.  The  future  must  la*  up  to  the 
style  of  our  faculties — of  memory,  of  hope, 
of  imagination,  of  reason. — JFmrraon. 

We  an*  immoderately  fond  of  warming 
ourselves:  and  we  do  not  think,  or  care, 
what  the  tin*  is  composed  of. — l.anttor. 


Alivu ■ to  MimaHv  - Mms.  VVinm.owN  Soothing  Syki  t 
*>*••  *1*1  always  be  lived  tor  children  iretl.lna.  It  bnslin  Ilia 
chllil.  •alien*  tlw  flint,  n’liyv  all  pain,  Cam  wind  c«dlr.  «ml 
I*  l lie  ImI  remedy  lor  illat  rliim.  — | AJp.) 


AM.  SKAMKN 
know  the  comfort*  of  luivii 
ktr.LI  IIhanii  Ci 


inarm  land  a supply  o I Homix.Vs 
i Mil-*.  It  ran  hr- uaed  so  n*m- 


Or  course  ymi  ran  lire  without  telephone  service,  hut  you 
don  I live  as  iinu'h  as  you  mlulit.  ' 
saves  lime,  and  lime  U llir  s|nff 
Service  In  M.-tiilmttiiii  Innn  |4H  .1  year, 
pliune  la,  13  Hr,  Mmt.  1 1 1 West  IMh  Sti 


Arran  the  i*pem  n dmtina  - dlvh  and  a pint  ol  Cook's 
Iwi-tsisi  K 1 iMA  Dav  Chamcaonk  la  always  apprwl 
alile.-Mge.l 


i.m>  mmplethwi  Indicates  pure  hlis *1  —mult  Irma 
AuHortN,  ill*  Original  Aufwtura  Hillers — |dilr.J 


t*iso'»  IYmb  »os  t imst  amnjc  has  cured  Coughs  lor  lufly 
year*.  Ills  still  oil  I lie  market.— (cli/r.) 
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From  the  Four-Track  News 


“OUR  LEADING  CARDS” 

No.  S-THE  JACK 

“Jack's  a gentleman” 


We  take  you  to  the  moat  delightful  places  on  the  lakes,  the  mountain*,  and  the  river* 
of  America,  and  to  the  seaahorc  resorts  on  the  shores  of  cither  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific 
Oceans. 

Tub  Focr.Track  News,  an  illustrated  monthly  magaiinc  of  travel  and  education— 
100  or  more  pages,  everyone  of  which  is  of  human  interest.  Mailed  free  to  any  address  in 
North  America  for  50  cents  a year;  foreign  countries  one  dollar— single  copies  5 cents. 
Sold  by  news  dealers. 

George  H.  Daniels,  Publisher,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 

Send  ■ two-cent  stamp  for  a flfty.two  page  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Ills  ••  Four. Truck  Scrim" 


[ondonderru 

LITHIA  WATER 

is  gratifying,  satisfying  and 
healthful.  This  greatest  of 
all  table  waters  is  enjoyed 
as  well  by  the  young  club- 
man, who  needs  a health- 
ful stimulant,  as  by  his 
elders  who  fight  against 
gout  and  rheumatism. 


BOKER’S  BITTERS 

Anti  dyspeptic.  A tonic,  so  sppetUrr,  and  a delicacy  In  mixed  drink*. 


VIOLETTES 


DU  CZAR 


THE  EVER  FASHIONABLE  PERFUME  OF 

ORIZA-L.  LEGRAND  (Grand  Prlx  Paris  1900i 
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FATHERS  PORTRAIT 


drawn  by  albert  levering 


He  "Sew,  Wi  ikalt"  He.  “ \-t-l-l  rich  l.i-i-i-le  btl  iw  ih.it  tide." 

She.  " Mltie  bit  too  kith  on  that  tide,  dear."  She.  " Well.  «*/  .1 U the—" 
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The  “Newest  Navy”  of  the 
United  States 

Sn  double  pace 

Kvku  since  1885  the  United  State*  him 
had  wlint  hat*  been  ended  the  new  na»y.  The 
exiireision  ha*  meant  generally  new  war* 
ship*  of  various  type*,  of  improved  modern 
construction,  in  commission  and  available  u- 
a fighting  force.  This  new  navy  has  in- 
eluded  in  it*  development  from  time  to  time 
gunlioat*  and  protected  cruisers,  then  ar- 
mored cruiser**  and  buttle  - ships,  then  tor- 
pedo-boat* and  tnrpedo-deatroyera,  then  bat- 
tle-ship* of  the  highest  power  and  armored 
cruiser*  of  the  swiftest  speed — fast  battle- 
ship* really — and  then  practical  and  ef- 
fective *ii lunar ine  bouts. 

There  have  been  *n  many  additions  to  the 
navy  since  1885  that  the  expression  new 
navy  has  come  to  1m-  top-heavy  and  almost 
meaningless,  and  the  words  newest  navy 
have  I teen  substituted.  The  newest  navy 
limans  the  war-ships  that  are  bring  built  and 
that  are  not  yet  in  commission.  What 
would  1m*  called  the  new  navy  of  the  United 
States,  using  the  expression  that  is  he- 
coining  obsolete,  now  consists  of  110  war- 
ships. That  Is  to  say,  we  have  110  steel 
naval  vessels,  built  and  equipped  in  the  last 
eighteen  years,  which  are  either  in  service 
or  fit  for  service.  All  these  vessels  rank 
with  the  best  of  their  types,  at  the  time 
of  their  construction,  in  the  other  navies 
of  the  world.  Some  of  them,  however,  owing 
to  improved  method**  of  construction,  are 
almost  out  of  date.  All  the  other  navies 
of  the  world  have  vessels  in  a similar  con- 
dition. 

Tlie  newest  navy  of  the  United  States  con- 
sist* of  sixty  war-ships.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  l\vr  hat  tie-ships  just  authorised 
by  Congress,  all  are  under  construction. 
In  lens  than  four  year*  all  will  1m*  readv 
for  service.  Many  of  them  will  la-  ready 
within  a few  months.  This  newest  navy 
mean*  that  a tonnage  of  375.000,  in  round 
number*,  with  n horse  power  of  about  (MO,- 
000,  is  lM>ing  Imilt.  It  means  an  expenditure 
of  more  than  $80,000,000. 

The  most  important  significance  of  this 
extensive  plan  of  naval  building  is  that 
the  United  States  is  actively  and  persist- 
ently in  the  race  for  naval  superiority,  and 
that  on  nnper — that  Is.  until  the  boat*  now 
Wing  built  by  this  and  other  countries  are 
uctiuilly  in  serviee — the  United  State*  is 
already  the  third  naval  power  In  the  world. 
It  has  passed  Russia  and  Germany,  and  i* 
fast  approaching  France.  It  will  prnliatdy 
never  overtake  Great  Britain,  hut  it  may 
catch  up  to  France  in  a few  years  if  the 
present  rate  of  increase  is  maintained.  Here 
arc  the  figures  of  tonnage, built  and  building, 
of  the  chief  naval  j*nwers.  ns  gathered  by 
the  N'avv  Department,  and  published  under 
the  date  of  November  30.  1002:  Great 
Britain,  024  ships  of  a tonnage  of  1.807.874: 
France.  453  ship*  and  a tonnage  of  804.274: 
United  States.  153  -hips  and  a tonnage  of 
578.743;  Russia.  275  ship*  and  a tonnage  of 
500,508:  Germany.  225  ships  and  a tonnage 
of  483.428. 

It  will  In-  observed  that  Russia  and  Ger- 
many. although  behind  tin-  United  State* 
in  tonnage,  cxrecd  this  country  in  the  nuin- 
la*r  of  ship*  Imilt  or  huihling.  This  is  ne- 
counted  for  by  the  fact  that  Russia  ha* 
no  les*  than  100  torpedo  - bint*  Imilt  or 
building  of  various  grades,  that  Germany 
has  120  of  these  vessels,  while  the  United 
States  has  only  52.  Torpedo-honts  are  go- 
ing out  of  fn-hion.  so  to  speak.  Tlielr 
usefulness  has  never  been  proved  in  naval 
warfare — in  fact,  if  anything  has  Wen  proved 
regarding  them,  it  is  that  they  are  tiselc**. 
compared  with  other  wnr-»hip*.  in  time  of 
war. 

Great  Krituin  has  had  n *nrry  experience 
with  them  in  time  of  peace.  Spain's  tor- 
pedo boat*  were  blown  to  piece*  in  the  recent 
war  with  the  United  Stutcs.  and  our  own 
torpedo-boat*  in  that  conflict  were  used 
chiefly  for  scouting  purposes  and  guard  duty. 
Germany  is  building  no  more  of  them.  The 
United  State*  ha*  given  tip  appropriations 
for  any  more.  Great  Britain  i*  fighting 
shy  of  them.  The  latest  design*  of  -hips 
for  thi*  “ underhanded  kind  of  *ea  fight- 
ing,” as  it  ha*  been  called,  is  to  build  sub- 
(Continued  on  page  595.) 


Light  Electric  Runabout 


Electric  Vehicle  Company 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

New  York  Salesroom.  131.  IM,  13N  U r-1  truth  Street 
float  on.  t:i  Colnmhits  Avenue.  CHtcago:  1411  Michigan  Avenue 


fwibt,  handsomc-t.  and  most  convenient  Electric  KunaWnit 
on  the  market.  Five  speeds  up  to  15  miles  per  hour.  Under- 
slung battery  and  motor,  leaving  body  space  entirely  free  for 

lulik*Kc  Calais ftt t illutlraUms  and  drttrtblmt  90  dtf- 
Jennt  VaimmMa  modtU  raUl  hr  >/«(  im$  rtqmtil. 
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H'irt-rope  Performer  le sling  the  Amount  of  Vibration  of  on  Auto  in  Motum 

A New  Plan  for  Testing  Autos 


CON'XKCTKD  with  nn  automobile  factory  in  Michigan  there 
is  n very  novel  test init  ground  for  automobiles.  It  in- 
cludes .»  speeding-track  which  is  perfectly  level,  and  which 
is  macadamized  to  give  n smooth  surface.  In  addition,  nn 
incline  has  lmeii  constructed  which  has  a grade  ennsid- 
crahly  stee|>er  than  the  average  hill  encountered  on  the  highway. 
Not  only  is  the  full  power  of  the  auto  tested  on  the  track.  Iiut  it* 
climbing  capacity  ns  well,  tine  of  the  principal  faults  liable  in  a 
motor  vehicle  ia  the  vibration  caused  by  the  irregularity  of 
the  engine  when  in  motion.  The  a been  re  of  this  vibration  is  essen- 
tial to  the  comfort  of  the  occupant.  On  this  proring-ground  ex- 


r intent*  arc  made  to  determine  the  extent  of  vibration,  as  shown 
the  photographs.  They  assume  the  form  of  tight-ro|»e  |*erfnnn 
nnres.  An  " aerial  artist  " balance*  himself  U|sm  n bar  -upported 
by  a framework  which  is  attached  to  the  l**Iy  of  the  ordinary  ran 
about.  The  runabout  is  operated  at  various  rate*  of  speed.  I»dh 
on  the  level  track  and  on  the  incline.  The  amount  of  vibration  of 
llie  engines  is  decided  largely  by  the  ability  of  the  wire- walker  to 
keep  his  halunce  while  the  auto  is  in  motion.  The  feat  of  balancing 
on  a wire  while  the  auto  is  going  up  grade,  however,  culls  for  con- 
siderably more  skill.  When  the  trial  is  successful,  it  ia  due  to  the 
uniform  movement  of  the  engine. 


The  Test  on  an  1 inline — if  the  Rope-walker  keep  his  Balance,  the  lingiiu  is  considered  to  be  in  good  work  mg  order 
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(Continued  from  page  59 J.) 
marine  boat*.  France,  the  United  Suite*, 
and  Great  itritain  are  now  engaged  in  con- 
structing these  boat*  rather  than  torpedo- 
Iwata.  The  race  betwreen  them  i*  about 
■i|ual.  So,  it  may  he  wen  that,  eliminating 
torpedo- boat*,  the  I'nited  State*  is  ahead  of 
l{ii**in  and  (iermany  in  seu-going  war-ship*. 
It  trill  probably  remain  in  that  |K>»itinn. 

The  call  nowaday*  in  the  tutvira  of  the 
world  i»  for  great  lighting  • ahip*.  laittle- 
•hip*  and  fast  armoml  cruiser*.  They  are 
the  ones*  that  count  in  naval  rank.  How- 
do  we  stand  in  this  respect!  On  November 
30  last  the  Navy  Department  figures  show 
that  Great  Itritain  had  forty-six  Imtilr 
ships  built  and  eleven  building. — a total  of 
fifty-seven.  Frame  had  thirty-nine  battle- 
ship* built  and  *ix  building, — a total  of 
forty-five.  (Iermany  had  thirty-two  built  and 
five  building. — total,  thirty-seven.  Itu**ia 
had  twenty  - four  built  and  eight  building. 
— total,  tbirtv-two.  The  I'nited  States  had 
twenty  built  and  eleven  building, — total, 
thirty-one.  In  butth-ship*.  therefore,  the 
I'nited  States  ranked  fifth,  being  just  lie- 
hind  Russia,  and  close  to  (Iermany.  The 
I'nited  Statr*.  however,  was  building  with- 
in one  a*  many  hattle-ship*  ns  Great  Itritain. 
and  more  than  the  other  power*.  Since 
then  five  new  battle-ships  have  been  ordered, 
a record  that  surpasses  all  but  Great  Brit- 
ain. In  battle-ship*,  it  will  la-  aeen.  the 
I’nited  States  i»  taking  rank  with  Great 
Britain,  so  far  a*  new  construction  i*  con- 
cerned. 

In  uriiHm-d  cruiser* — those  fast  war-ships 
of  alaiut  1 1, (MM)  ton*.  23,(MM)  horw  jtowcr.  ami 
22  knot*  *|*-ed — Great  Britain  i*  building 
twenty,  France  i*  building  ten.  Germany  i* 
building  two,  |{ii**i:i  i*  building  none,  while 
the  I'nited  State*  i*  Imibling  eight.  Again 
the  I’nited  State*  score*  high  rank  in  this 
grade  of  vessel,  tiring  third  and  close  to 
Franc*-.  In  protected  cruiser*,  vessels  from 
r.OOO  to  9-VHI  tons,  the  I'nited  States  in  build- 
ing six:  Great  Britain,  four-.  France,  one; 
Germany,  one:  Russia,  five.  In  new  const r m- 
tion  in  this  field  thr  I'nited  State*  is  lead- 
ing. but  all  the  other*  surpass  it  in  the 
number  of  Isiatw  already  built  in  thi*  class. 
However,  these  are  the  Ismt*  that  become 
hIhiIi-Ii'  thr  ipiickest.  and  our  deficiency  in 
this  re*|M-et  need  not  cause  alarm.  They  are 
md  effective  fighters  in  time  of  war:  they 
are  essentially  valuable  in  times  of  pence. 

Tbr  ni-wisl  navy  of  the  I'nited  States  un- 
doubtedly should  la-  classed  third  in  the 
naval  power*.  It  consist*  of  no  leas  than 
fourteen  liat  I It-  - ship*,  with  a tonnage  of 
more  than  JlNI.OOO.  nearly  equalling  Great 
Britain’*,  and  sm-punning  all  the  rr*t:  eight 
enormous  armored  crui*er*  of  the  California 
class,  1 1 .(MM)  tons  each,  all  of  the  same 
ty|H\  and  valuable  for  the  homogeneity  of 
tin-  grade;  three-  scmi-amioml  cruisers  of 
1 be  SI.  /.oh i*  type,  eaeh  with  a tonnage  of 
•HMMi;  six  protected  crui*cr*  of  the  D.nrrr 
type,  and  of  310(1  tonnage:  six  improved 
siiiimarinc  (suits ; four  *ca-rou*t  monitors  of 
the  Florida  type  and  of  a tonnage  of  3200: 
two  small  gunlsMil*.  not  yet  laid  down:  ten 
tor|Nxlo-boat  destroyers;  ami  seven  torpedo- 
boots. 

All  of  these  vessels,  with  the  exception  of 
the  1uittle-shi|>s,  are  of  what  might  Is-  railed 
standard  types.  That  adds  immensely  In 
their  effect  iveness  when  acting  together. 
There  will  Is-  no  laggard*  to  keep  the  others 
ts-hind.  In  hattlc-*hip*.  too,  this  country 
is  fast  approaching  a type.  Three  of  the 
new  onrs  just  authorized.  ltl.tMM)  tons  each, 
are  to  hr  of  the  Connrctirul  type.  ordered  a 
tear  ago.  Two  of  them,  those  of  the  13,000 
ton*,  will  probably  Is-  like  the  Ohio  type, 
of  which  two  are  under  construction. 

The  United  States  will  soon  have  its  Int- 
tle-ships  grouped  into  three  or  four  grades, 
which  may  Is-  duly  separated  ami  made 
cogent  fighting  forces,  according  to  the  vary- 
ing standard*.  Wlint  Uluirh-*  II.  Cramp  ha* 
called  **  liat th- ship  seamanship"  may  la-  de- 
veloped easily  by  keeping  these  vessels  to- 
gether in  their  work. 

The  recent  activity  of  Germany  a*  a naval 
power  ha*  caused  «onie  alarm  in  thi*  eoun- 
try  lest  wre  should  not  la-  prepared  to  cope 
with  that  country  in  ra»i-  of  trouhlc  grow- 
ing out  of  Germany*  evident  determination 
to  la-  aggressive  in  reference  to  the  Monroc 
I ha-trine.  The  naval  programmes  of  the  two 
•-ountriea  do  md  show  any  cause  for  *wch 
alarm.  The  United  State*  is  now  in  the 
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Sweden,  Russia 
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All  necessary  expenses  Included.  Pend  foe 
Illustrated  programme  programme*  ready  for 
c s'l'ins  lluropean  tours  ranging  from  1-60 

•»**•  FRANK  C.  CLARK. 

Ill  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 

0 Slate  St.,  BOSTON, 


One  taste  convinces 

KORNKRISP 

Best  of  all  modem  foods 

PRACTICAL  GOLF 

/fr  WAt.rr.K  J.  7 HA  VIS 

/mo  .(niMr  e~ti/  l •»* »r*rs  r/iltt  t M.lrt  Sr# Hi 

tV-fuK-ly  Illustrated  fn-m  I'bi4>«rat>ti*  Crown  Svo.  ,00 
paurs,  lr  00  mrl,  |*nta Me  extra 
1 HAMPER  h HMOTHFRS.  PUBLISHERS.  NEW  YORK 


THE  ONLY  SALESROOMS  IN  GREATER  NEW  YORK  FOR 
THE  CELEBRATED  

SOHMER  PIANOS 

ARE  LOCATED  IN  THE  SOHMER  BUILDING 

FIFTH  ATSHUS  COBVEB  23d  STREET 
THE  ’ SOHMER"  HEADS  THE  LISTS  OF  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  PIANOS 
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Now  York.  Ticket*  on  tale  Mav  1.  2.  and  3.  ' Good 
going  on  date  of  -ale,  and  good  returning  to  reach 
lurk  not  later  Uinii  10  Jay*  from  dul«  of  ulr 
Hy  depositing  ticket  will.  Joint  agent  at  New  Orleans 
between  Mar  1 anil  12,  and  payment  of  SO  cents,  an  ex 
teiininn  of  Anal  return  limit  mar  be  obtained  to  reach 
New  York  not  later  tliun  May  ltd.  PrupoitiuimU-  rule* 
from  other  point*. 

One  taste  convinces 

KORN-KRISP 

Best  of  all  modem  foods 

I iM is.  Great  English  Remedy 

\BLAIR  S PILLS 

I Safa,  Sura,  tftectivw.  50C  A.  S 1 

I PKtTSOISTli  «f  m — - *■ 


lead,  and  the  temper  of  the  itonnle  i„  . 
keep  it  there.  ' ‘ 

Germany,  however.  has  made  great  stride, 
and  ha « udoptnl  « naval  plun  that  im  • 
**•  emulated  to  ad\ milage  hy  other*.  "|t 
laid  down  an  exhaustive  naval  "prograinnir 
1808,  which  was  ante  tided  in  lutMl.  csllisp 
for  a thorough  ami  gradual  upbuilding  f 
her  navy.  That  programme  has  hero  «d- 
herwl  to  strictly,  with  the  exception  tbnt  n 
ha»  la-en  ll ni-li.il  in  one-half  the  time.  ». 
far  a*  it  haa  gone,  allotted  for  the  work.  It 
ha*  included  in  tlii*  programme  a cmnpleb 
scheme  of  rebuilding  it*  ve-*cl*  a*  fu»t 
they  gel  out  of  date.  The  I'nited  State*  ki. 
rebuilt  several  of  it-  v panel*,  notably  tb, 
('hiciup,  and  Olympia,  hut  there  ha*'  I.,, 
no  well-defined  plan  of  continuing  thi*  work 
Germany  ha*  taught  all  the  naval  pow-r- 
a lesson  in  thi*  respect,  and  the  t'nii.il 
•Statin  would  do  well  to  take  immediate  |i«,| 
of  it.  Thi*  country  not  only  want*  trot 
class  vessels  in  it*  navy,  which  it  is  n-.u 
getting,  hut  it  ul*o  want*  no  lame  duck- 
In  that  forex- . In  guarding  agaiiut  thi- 

Germany  lead*  the  world. 


The  New  Artists’  Studio 
Building 

Thi  new  Co-operative  Studio  Building,  is 
Sixty-seventh  Street.  New  York,  i*  the  salt 
one  of  it*  kind  in  America  which  i»  ownnl 
by  artists.  It  i*  a fourteen  - story  •ki 
•draper,  giving  to  every  studio  in  it  ihe  .el 
vantage  of  a north  light.  There  an-  *!*••  * 
number  of  apartment-  for  the  arti-t-  und 
their  families.  Theae  apartment-  arc  *t 
ranged  like  tiny  country  rottage*.  with 
three  room*  on  the  first  floor  and  thro 
ahove,  with  a private  stairway,  hall,  and 
elevator,  quite  a*  one  would  have  it  in  *n 
exclusive  cottage  isolated  in  the  «x*ntrc  of  • 
lawn. 

Mr.  Henry  Banger,  now  president  of  the 
stockholders,  originated  the  plan  two  year- 
ago,  and  ha*  lieen  one  of  the  most  active 

Eromoter*.  The  artist*  own  their  own 

omo*.  and.  together,  own  the  land  upon 
which  the  structure  is  built.  The  cod  of 
the  building  is  about  $350,000.  Each  arti-l 
occupant  is  his  own  tenant,  and  pay*  tret 
to  the  ro-operative  landlord.  Tlie  'artist* 
owning  and  oeeupying  apartinenl*  arc:  Mr 
Henry  Hanger,  president : Mr.  V.  V.  Sewell 
vice-president:  Mr.  Jules  Turcaat.  Ires- 
aurer:  Mr.  I,ouia  Paul  I lesser,  secretary. 
The  other  stockholder*  are  Allan  Talent!, 
Childc  Hassam.  Sidney  Smith.  Edward 
Naegele.  Prank  V.  Ihimond. 

The  Studio  Building  command*  a tnagnili 
cent  view  of  Central  Park,  with  a glimp-. 
of  the  llud*on  in  the  distance.  Then-  ntc 
fourteen  large  studios,  two  on  each  flnnr 
A private  entrance  from  the  main  hall 
bring*  one  into  the  private  hall  of  ra.li 
apartment.  landing  from  the  studin  awl 
facing  tlie  west  are  a reception-room.  draw- 
ing room.  and  library  la-vond.  The  dining 
room.  kitchen,  wash-room,  all  well  eqnipprd 
with  modern  anpliancr*.  are  on  this  floor 
There  i*  a private  entrance  ami  elevator 
from  the  basement  for  the  servants.  TV 
sleeping  - room*  and  hath,  also  facing  tin 
west,  are  reached  by  one  flight  of  stair*, 
and  arc  situated  directly  over  the  drawing 
room  and  library.  The  cutting  in  two  of  the 
inevitable  city  apartment  gives  a cn/,r. 
homelike  :itino*phere  entirely  foreign  to  tiro 
usual  New  York  city  home  The  large  apart 
went  studio*  are  leased  for  fl-NMin  a year. 
Kaeh  stockholder  pay-  hi-  yearly  rental  due* 
to  the  general  fund,  and  draws  dividend 
from  the  stock.  Tlie  plan  diminishes  hi- 
rent,  and  at  the  same  lime  piles  up  capital 
and  slowly  pays  the  purehn-e  debt. 

To  the  rear  of  the  building  arc  the  hnrh 
elor  quarters,  consisting  of  three  room*  mid 
a hath.  These  rent  for  $750  a year.  There 
are  a!«o  apartments  consisting  of  two  ronni- 
and  a hath  which  rent  at  $000  a _»iwr.  Tlte 
apartment*  in  the  latter  category  will  I*' 
rontn!  to  liaelielors  of  either  sex.  the  Studio 
Building  Is-ing  chaperoned,  as  it  were,  hy 
the  artists*  wives  and  families. 

A co-operative  restaurant  owned  and  ron 
dtirted  l»V  the  stockholder*  will  he  *itll 
a I iil  in  the  basement.  Elevator  aerviee. 
‘•leant  heat.  ga«.  electric  light*,  and  tele 
phone  service  will  In-  furnished  individually 
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There  is  • Natural  Affinity  between  the 
Human  Or  can!  mb  and 

SHREDDED  V/BEAT  BISCUIT  | 

The  Chemical  Parte  and  the  Propor- 
tion# of  both  are  PRECISELY  THE  SAME. 

This  Natural  rood  lend*  Itself  to  Sav* 
ory  Combination#  that  delicht  the  Eya 
and  p4ra»e  the  Palate. 

Hecaucc  Shredded  Wheat  satisfies 
both  the  Sense  and  Senses  it  may  he 
termed  the  Sensible  Food  for  Sens- 
ible People. 

Are  you  one  of  them  t 

ShrrAWd  Whole  Wheat  Hianiit  i#  sold  by  all 
yrrert*  Srnd  lor  "The  Vital  Question"  <l'ook 
B<x  V illutlraled  m tutor*)  FICKK.  Address 
THE  NATURAL  FOOD  CO., 

Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.k 


orn 
risp 

L aia£ 

Large,  dean,  crisp 
flakes.  Malted  and 
thoroughly  cooked 
Mode  from  the  finest 
Southern  While  Corn. 


IHiUlil;ll  it  1 1 k*  r»  M.W  oh i. n.% Nh. 


Via  t*rMna>l«anln  ItHlIroarf,  Arrunal  Hrrt* 

lug  National  Manufacturers’  % aaoclallnn. 

On  account  uf  the  meeting  of  thr  National  Manu- 
facturers' Association  «t  New  Orleans.  April  * 5 t<> 
17.  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will  m II 
excursion  ticket#  to  New  Orleans  and  rettirn  April 
11.  M,  ami  IJ,  g>**l  going  on  date  "I  ».ile.  and  (C* I 
returning  t"  reach  ->ngin  ,1  starting-point  not  latrr 
than  April  to.  from  all  |h>iiii*<-ii  n . Inn#,  at  n-iutcj 
r.itn  By  <lc positing  ticket  with  Joint  Agent  lit  New 

Orleans  between  April  i»  and  1-1  and  payment  of  for 
of  fifty  cent*,  an  extension  ■>(  return  limit  m iv  Iw  oh 
tained  to  reach  st-irting-p  -tnl  not  ! .tortiwu  April  .10 


to  each  studio  snd  building.  For  thr  cv 
elusive  telephone  #1  s month  additional  to 
the  rent  will  lie  required.  The  top  floor  of 
the  building  is  given  over  to  servants’  quar 
ter#,  and  for  a small  sum  those  occupying 
the  apartment*  can  secure  the  servant's 
room  a pa  1 1 from  tlieir  home. 

Tiie  decorative  scheme  throughout  the 
building  will  lie  one  of  the  must  attractive 
features.  A frieze  fifteen  feet  long,  contrib- 
uted by  V.  V.  Sewell. will  lie  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  main  entrance  nail.  The  sub- 
ject is  a group  of  Roman  boys,  semi-nude, 
rilling  in  the  wood,  and  is  suggestive  of  th«- 
I’arthenolt  frieze.  The  tone  la  low.  the  ac- 
tion admirable;  the  decoration  will  add  ma- 
terially to  the  building,  nod  is  a valuable 
gift.  The  rooms  arc  finished  in  hardwood 
with  wax eil  floors.  An  Item  important  to 
the  housewife  is  that  there  is  a plentiful 
supply  of  closets.  The  color  scheme  carried 
out  in  thr  decoration  is  left  to  the  indi- 
vidual taste  of  the  occupant,  hut  the  ex- 
pense is  carried  by  the  stockholders.  Karh 
room  ha«  not  It**  than  forty  feet  of  outer 
light  and  air.  Tiler*  is  no  enclosed  air- 
shaft  or  court  on  the  premises.  An  unob- 
structed view  ami  good  light  have  been  pro- 
vided for  in  the  lease.  For  twenty-five  years 
no  sky-scraper  will  hr  permitted  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Studio  Building. 

The  f’o-ojverative  Studio  Building  will  set 
a good  example  for  more  co-operative  homes 
on  the  same  plan.  In  fact,  the  renting  and 
general  promotion  of  the  original  plans  laid 
l\v  Mr  Hanger  and  his  associate  artist 
friend*  have  been  mo  particularly  successful 
that  another  building  owned  and  conducted 
on  the  same  order  will  soon  la-  in  the  course 
of  const  ruction. 

" Pimple  have  no  conception  of  how  difii 
cult  it  is  for  one  to  find  a suitable  studio 
in  New  York.”  said  V.  V.  Sewell,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  stockholders,  and  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  artists  who 
with  families  are  to  occupy  the  sunny  apart- 
ment*. “Then*  are.  of  course,  plenty  of 
buildings  where  studios  are  to  rent,  hut  they 
have  I iron  finished  without  even  a thought 
as  to  tbp  lighting  or  even  minor  advan 
tapes,  Any  old  skylight  or  hole  in  the  wall, 
when  it  ha*  outlived  It-  u-r fulness  for  any- 
thing else,  has  been  placarded  with  the 
■ign  ' St udo  to  let.’  Landlords  are  general 
ly  under  the  impression  that  inspiration 
need*  no  light,  not  much  ventilation,  and 
for  thr  privilege  of  heing  dissatisfied  artists 
are  anxious  to  pay  a goodly  sum  each 
month  in  rental  and  janitor  service.  Here 
toforc  artists  have  been  obliged  to  occupy 
studios  in  one  part  of  the  city  and  have 
their  Hornes  in  another,  and  most  of  these 
studio*  have  lawn  situated  in  wholly  unde 
"irable  quarters.  With  tlic  march  of  time 
office*  have  moved  into  skv-seniping  build 
ings  that  arc  scarcely  lc*«  than  towers,  leav- 
ing untennnteil  tin-  rambling  old  hl«ek*  with 
their  small  window*,  winding  -tnir*  poor 
elevator  service,  mysterinn*  corridor*.  ami 
mouldy  walls.  The*e.  under  the  landlord's 
eve.  are  iiltal  quarters  for  genius.  Hence 
the  only  studios  |o  let  have  been  in  these 
building*,  and  have  been  the  cause  of  gen- 
eral dissatisfaction.  To  leave  a musty 
studio,  ride  an  hour  in  a crowded  train,  and 
at  last  reach  the  prosaic  home  situated  in 
the  centre  of  a solid  row  of  houses,  where 
every  room  may  lie  predicated  from  the  out 
*id»*  — narrow  hall,  narrow  stairway,  bay- 
windowed  front  parlor,  dark  back  parlor, 
stuffy  dining  - room,  -pleasant  kitchen — oh 
you  know  them  all — the  inevitable  room-  "1 
an  inevitable  eitv  bona#-  may  In-  all  right 
for  Mime,  hut  they  are  death-blow*  to  origi- 
nality. However!  tin-  Sixtv-seventh  Stri*-1 
Studio  Building,  which  I*  appropriately 
termed  11  Itarhixon  without  the  Fontaine 
Idea  11.  will  have  nothing  prosaic.  There  is 
«un  here  in  plenty.” 

The  artists  who  have  pro  mot  ml  the  plan 
a-  well  a-  those  who  are  to  Is-  Is-m-fited 
h\  it  are  to  Is-  congratulated  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  building  It  marks  a 
very  practical  -top  forward  in  art.  on«-  that 
•night  well  Is-  imitated  by  urti*ts  ill  nil  our 
large  eilie*. 


THE 

KODAK 

CORRESPONDENCE 

SCHOOL 

helps  the  amateur  make  technically 
perfect  and  artistic  photographs. 
Explains  all  the  little  difficulties— 
there  are  no  big  ones.  Individual 
rntictsm  is  given  to  the  work  of  each 
pupiL  Tuition,  free  to  all  owners  of 
Kodak  nnd  Brownie  Cameras  upon 
payment  of  one  dollar  for  text  books. 

THE  KODAK  WAY 

means  picture  taklnr  without  a dark-eoosn 
lor  any  part  nl  the  wotk.  Better  malls 
than  the  old  way,  too. 

Ma»«lliw.l>lw,ns  . . tt.oo  i.  *TMM 

a Mia  s.-sw*.,  . . b*>  1.  lisas 


•—'••a-*"  A"  - - 

sr.r-  T7PT 


Eastman  Kodak  Co., 

Rochester,  N.Y. 


BREAD  MACHINE 

Fan  Hoi  hsmoi  r-  I'U 
Mlti  tin-  fit -ur  anil  mlirs  10  lbs. 
nl  hr»l  Ixrod  hi  3 minutes.  Sold 
♦ nt'tm  In  Irtal  and  StHit 

far  ilwHrt,  Agents  wanted. 
Scientific  Dread  Mach.  Co. 

<t'»Ht*  (MAUSSR*,  Tit.) 

r.j.si  .tut  Media  St#..  Itilladelpkla 

One  taste  convinces 

K0RH-KR1SP 

Best  of  all  modem  foods 


r 1 , ■ mi  ' 

I"’!,".''  :,:T. TSIZS.  & Sauce 

n 

jew 

04 

co  &auce 

pw  will  hr  mMIMM  at  It#  ln|iigttnpM>  Try  11  oral  Ihn#  At  All  GwoU-S. 

[ 11-.  11.,  .in  usrw  MdLHENMr  S TABASCO  Iteria.  La.^ 
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NOT  A GOOD  TIME  TO  QUARREL 


THE  BEST  SCOTCH  GAME 


THE  BEST  SCOTCH  WHISKY 

Every  thoroughbred  golfer  unite*  the  two  by  play- 
ing the  la*t  hole  of  the  match  for  a wee  nippie  of 

IDcwav’s  Scotch 

the  Whisky  which  ha*  been  awarded  53  gold  and 
prixe  medal*,  and  is  supplied  by  Royal  Warrant  to 
Hi*  Majesty  King  Edward  VII. 


A tJOt.F  PH1VT 

**'  nl«l  •'  Lw  II4»  t.n  I '*■«»«»  '•(.  »sr  v Ly  <4>uupv 

Imnt  in  rt*. I i»|ir  IV  i»«lnJ  ilnyn  l-y  |iiu>  «*••«% 

)>•••««  in  •«  tmtHH!  Yti.  it  ih«  »».l  ..1*1  »«t|*»* ■i|*o*-*i.l»J 

l-nin.  w^coxing  l**».r  . M til  »iawn».  In  *1.,  »r  mil  . 

tMthiiig  ten  by  »4.uU  Iraldd  I • cu|»mt  ul  that  |mm 

FRED!  RICK  G L A S S U P 

WtV  I'-  X .(.■«/«  J**u  /V»uf  <•  A.uti.  /imitnt 

12b  Blcecker  Street,  New  York 


GO  RIGHT  TO  CARRIAGE  HEADQUARTERS 


Write  to-day  fnr  our  illustrated  catalogue  (free)  which  describes  our  good*  truthfully, 
explain*  our  method  and  our  guarantee  and  make*  it  aafe,  simple  and  easy  lor  you  to 
get  carriages,  harness  and  horse  accessories  direct  from  our  factory  at  wholesale  pneea. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  HARNESS  COMPANY. 

Factory  and  Central  Office.  Columbus,  0.  Wet  tern  Office  & OwIriDutinf  Mouse.  St.  Louis.  Ho. 


GffiS/aa (e/ts  J/ifa/msrit' 

jdtMrymt  m<ru/. 

cc/*J -renonxieJ fua/tA  rderf  .near  i/u 
9t»JfiectttJ  f/<*  *>n  afifi/ictitu'n  &» //s'.^urdi/rrfbr 


Hunter 

Baltimore  Rye 


The  Amerlc&n 
Genllemnn'e  Whiskey 


The  First  Sought 
The  First  Bought 
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One  taste  convinces 

KORN-KRISP 


Beat  of  all  modem  foods 


MORPHINE 


• nai.lql  OK  IIAItITrK  t KEI» 


The  l„Hlr|.l.ei.n  i I . I el.wooii.Olilo 


ASTHMA 


l .IT.- .1  i..  -I.IV  V 

Itm.k  l»A,  l ltl  l 


I It  I l».  I ' 

l»U.  1 1 \ V l >.  lluCfoto.  N.V 


Always  mention  HARPER 'S  WEEKL  Y when 
•writing  to  advertisers. 


20th  CENTURY  LIMITED. 


20  HOUR  TRAIN  TO  CHICAGO. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  LAKE  SHORE. 
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LEADING  HOTELS 


Chicago,  III. 


GRAND  PACIFIC  HOTEL. 

Jackton  Bauiaiard  and  Clark  Strati.  Chicago. 
EVKOPEAN  PLAN 

Special  Facilities  for  Banquets.  Dinners,  and  After 
Theatre  Parties. 


Cafe  on  mnln  tk*ir.  and  ( i«iilrii*en*a 

lt«->|auranl  and  ITIvnte  I’iniur - lt>>nn»  on  second  floor. 
Two  humlrnl  tiiot  room*.  three  fourths  of  which  have 
lirtvate  twtli  In  cmimiim, 

Rtvles.  from  $2  Upwards. 


Boston,  Mass. 


BERKELEY  HOTEL 

Barkeler  and  Boiition  SDoala.  Boalon.  Mata. 

EUROPEAN  and  AMERICAN  PLANS 

Modern  in  every  detail. 

Convenient  to  Urge  Stores.  Theatres,  and  all 
pUces  of  interest. 

Nban  Hack  Hit  Statium. 

JOHN  A.  SHERLOCK. 

The 

Elements  of  Navigation 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON 

It  is  a very  clear  and  concise  statement  of  essential 
facts  concern  ini;  I lie  handling  of  a vliip  at  sea,  and 
furnislirs  information  indispensable  to  every  one 
connected  with  the  navigation  of  a vessel. — Army 
art  J Xavy  Journal,  A'eu<  York. 

With  Diagram/,  $1.00 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 


> Before  you  do  j 
another (hinq 
James, briny  me  a, 

i Club 

COCrfTAC, 

I'm  so  tired  shopping 
make  it  a MARTINI.] 
I need  a little  Tonic 
and  its  so  much  better  \ 
thin  adrugofany  kind1 

FOR  SALE  Br  ALL  DEALER*  I 

G.F.  Heublein&Bro. 

I HWF0H.D  NEW^tof^K.  LONDOM 


Cooks  Flaked  Rice 


Jssoii/r^LY  /Vo  Cooking. 


R.ecviperate  a.t 

ATLANTIC  CITY! 

Get  away  from  your  desk  and  the  wor- 
ries of  the  office  and  enjoy  the  bracing 
salt  air  and  exhilarating  salt  baths  at 

THE  CHALFONTE 

Beach  Front  Centrsvl  Location 


IGaby 

Soap’s 

Saugljter 

Sy  iflra.  ljutttphry  IBarb 

lather  of  '•  if  traitor  .'*  " ttohrit  PDmrrr."  rtr. 


Readers  have  rarely  been  led  with  such 
intercut  along  the  emir*  of  anv  novel. 

— H iltiam  Dean  Ihntetls. 

The  creator  of  "Lady  Row's  Daughter" 
has  given  her  a personality  which  tempts 
and  tantalizes. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Mrs  Want  has  plaved  with  edged  tools, 
and  to  the  beholder's  delight,  and  then- 
has  l*n  nobody  hurt  — E.  S,  Martin 


We  touch  regions  and  attain  a!tUud«-s 
which  it  i»  not  given  to  the  ordinary  novelist 
even  to  approach. — /awifmi  Times 

She  is  not  moral  enough  for  the  majority, 
but  for  those  who  are  blessed  with  a i learer 
view  of  what  matters  her  i haras  ter  will  prove 
a deep  and  never-failing  well  of  delight 

— Philadelphia  Item. 


No  woman  whose  moral  standards  were 
priniarilv  conventional  could  have  under- 
stood  the  temperament  of  Julie  l.c  lire  ton. 

— Hamilton  II  . Mahte. 


Love  is  not  here  the  sentimental  emotion 
of  the  ordinary  novel  or  play,  but  the  power 
that  purges  the  weaknesses  and  vivifies  the 
■lumiant  nobilities  of  men  and  women. 

— The  Academy,  lamdan. 


The  temperament  of  Julie  !.e  Breton, 
who  had  such  a cuntradntorv  carriage, 
animation,  artfulness,  and  the  intense 
fascination  of  something  over-brilliant, 
over-living  a charm  that  l»»th  repelled 
and  uttr.u  ted.  Louisville  I \mrier. Journal. 


Julie  Le  Breton  is  a very  glorious  human 
creature,  tingling  with  vitality,  actuality, 
ami  individuality. — t hit  a go  Port. 
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COMMENT 

Tiikhk  is  no  reason  to  pappose  that  Arlmiral  Dewey  will  be 
rebuked  either  by  President  Roosevelt  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  the  recent  interview  in  which  he  compared  the  navy 
of  the  United  States  with  that  of  Germany,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  latter  power,  and  added  that  our  recent  naval 
munreuvres  in  the  Caribbean  were  an  object-lesson  to  Eu- 
ropean governments,  and  especially  to  that  of  Emperor  Wil- 
liam 11.  In  such  expressions  of  opinion  there  was  nothing 
necessarily  offensive  to  Germany,  although  some  German 
newspapers  seem  to  have  taken  umbrage  at  them.  It  ia  not 
strange  that  Admiral  Dewey  should  be  proud  of  tho  post 
achievements  and  of  the  present  efficiency  of  the  American 
navy.  Foreign  naval  experts  would  cheerfully  admit  thut, 
from  certain  points  of  view,  the  manoeuvres  of  the  large  fleet 
recently  assembled  by  our  Navy  Department  in  the  Caribbean 
deserve  careful  study.  It  is  also  true  that  they  arc  especially 
worthy  of  attention  on  the  part  of  that  European  power,  name- 
ly, Germany,  the  naval  strength  of  which  corresponds  most 
closely  to  our  own.  England  and  France,  both  of  which 
possess  u sea  power  much  greater  than  ours,  would  manifestly 
derive  less  profit  from  observing  how,  with  a navy  of  moderate 
size,  a large  fleet  may  be  promptly  concentrated  in  a given 
quarter.  It  will  do  neither  England  nor  France,  however, 
any  harm  to  note  how  effective  would  be  our  defence  of  a 
Panama  Canal. 


It  is  probable  that  German  newspapers  would  show  them- 
selves less  sensitive  to  Admiral  Dewey's  remarks  if  these 
had  not  followed  our  polite  refusal  to  permit  our  At- 
lantic Squadron  to  visit  Kiel,  which  itself  followed  our 
polite  suggestion  that  the  gift  of  a statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great  should  be  postponed.  These  incidents  are  coupled  by 
newspapers  with  Admiral  Crowninshield’s  courteous  declination 
of  the  offer  to  lot  one  of  his  vessels,  which  had  been  in- 
jured near  Christiania,  be  repaired  at  Kiel.  Tie  sent  the  ves- 
sel to  England  instead.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
ill  luck  has  attended  Kaiser  William’s  overtures  to  the  United 
States,  and  if  ifl  no  longer  possible  to  make  the  German  am- 
bassador at  Washington  the  victim  of  his  chagrin.  We  can 
afford  to  laugh  at  the  ill-humor  provoked  by  these  little  in- 
cidents in  certain  representatives  of  the  German  press.  The 
Vottischn  Zeitunq  opines  that  the  American  navy  is  suffering 
from  a disease  of  infancy— lack  of  modesty;  and  that  super- 
heated Deweys  neetl  to  be  cooled  down.  The  Tageblall  sees 
in  our  Admiral’s  words  confirmation  of  its  oft-repeated  as- 


sertion that  our  easy  victory  over  Spain  has  produced  exag- 
gerated sclf-conceit.  The  German  nuvy  ia  somewhat  of  an 
infant  itself,  and  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  its  achieving  any 
victories,  easy  or  difficult,  unless  the  destruction  of  a Haitian 
gunboat  and  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sail  Carlos  can  be 
ranked  in  that  category.  Our  own  notion  is  that  if  military 
conceit  is  rampant  in  any  European  country,  it  ia  in  Ger- 
many, and  that  there,  if  anywhere,  a cooling-down  process 
might  be  useful. 


When  we  consider  the  enormous  losses  caused  by  tho  coal 
strike  to  the  operators,  the  mine-workers,  and  the  community 
at  large,  the  cost  of  settling  it  seems  trivial  indeed.  Of  the 
fifty  thousand  dollars  which,  it  will  bo  remembered,  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  expenses  of  the  commission  by  Congress, 
more  than  a fifth  will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury.  It  is  com- 
puted that  the  whole  cost  of  the  investigation  will  not  exceed 
thirty-eight  thousand  dollars.  Of  this  sum  a large  part  goes 
for  salaries.  Three  of  the  seven  members  of  the  commission 
received  salaries  of  four  thousand  dollars  each,  beside*  a daily 
allowance  of  fifteen  dollars  for  expenses.  The  other  four 
members  and  the  two  assistant  recorders  drew  fifteen  dollars 
a day.  As  the  board  was  appointed  on  October  24,  and  re- 
mained in  existence  until  March  23,  each  per-diem  allowance 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  about  $22.r>0.  The  stenographers 
worked  cheaply  for  the  commission,  because  they  were  allowed 
to  furnish  outsiders  with  copies  of  the  testimony.  It  is  a cred- 
itable fact  that  the  special  train  chartered  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  commissioners  to  inspect  the  anthracite  region 
was  paid  for  out  of  the  per-diem  allowances.  When  we  bear  in 
mind  that,  if  the  mine-workers  are  faithful  to  their  promise, 
the  commission’s  award  will  assure  tranquillity  in  the  anthra- 
cite district  for  three  years,  we  must  recognize  that  the  remedy 
applied  by  President  Roosevelt  was  extraordinarily  cheap.  Can 
we  take  for  granted,  however,  that  recourse  will  again  be  made 
to  it  I That  depends  on  the  mine-workers.  If  they  Btrike  dur- 
ing the  next  three  years,  they  cannot  expect  the  operators 
again  to  assent  to  an  arbitration  by  the  outcome  of  which  one 
of  the  parties  refuses  to  be  bound.  Even  if  the  mine-workers, 
influenced  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  has  shown  himself  a long- 
headed man,  should  refrain  from  breaking  their  agreement,  it 
begins  to  look  uncertain  whether  they  will  a second  time  con- 
sent to  refer  their  claims  to  arbitration.  Already  there  are 
signs  of  dissatisfaction  on  their  part  with  the  award,  and 
some  of  their  representatives  assert  that  they  would  have  done 
better  to  accept  the  offer  made  by  Mr.  Baer  on  the  part  of  the 
operators  last  autumn.  We  shall  get  more  light  upon  the  views 
prevailing  among  tho  miners  after  they  have  received  tho  lump 
Hum  coming  to  them  by  way  of  increased  wages  from  Novem- 
ber 1. 


One  of  tho  most  important  events  of  the  last  week  was  the 
unconditional  ratification  by  the  Cuban  Senate  of  the  reci- 
procity treaty  as  amended  by  the  Upper  House  of  our  Federal 
legislature.  Tho  insular  Constitution  does  not  prescribe  a 
two-thirds  vote,  but  permits  ratification  to  be  made  by  a 
majority.  The  vote  was  pretty  close — 12  to  0 — and,  by  a 
vote  of  11  to  0,  a resolution  was  passed  recommending  the 
Cuban  Executive  to  take  action  conducive  to  making  reci- 
procity effective  as  soon  as  possible.  That  the  resolution  was 
purely  academic  and  perfunctory  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  it  contained  an  express  statement  that  the  recommenda- 
tion must  not  be  regarded  as  an  amendment  to  tho  treaty,  or 
a modification  of  it.  As  we  have  formerly  pointed  out,  it 
was  hoped  by  the  Havana  friends  of  the  European  countries 
that  are  rivals  of  onrs  for  Cuba’s  import  trade,  and  also  by 
the  opponents  of  the  treaty  in  the  United  States,  that  the 
amendments  made  by  our  Senate  would  prove  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  ratification  by  the  other  party  to  the  contract. 
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Seftor  Sunguilly,  who  is  tlie  most  persuasive  speaker  in  the 
Cuban  legislature,  Hid  his  beat  to  make  therm  so.  Ilia  prin- 
cipal argument,  however,  that  the  treaty  was  a step  toward 
the  political  absorption  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States,  was 
clearly  fallacious.  Senator  Newlunda,  who  opposed  the  treaty 
ou  the  explicit  ground  that  it  would  postpone  annexation, 
was  right.  Whatever  increases  Cuba’s  prosperity  will  obvious- 
ly assist  her  to  maintaiu  an  independent  existence,  and  will 
minimise  the  motive  for  seeking  absolute  free  trade  with  the 
United  States  through  annexation.  It  has  been  alleged,  in- 
deed, that  the  reduction  of  duties  on  imports  from  the  United 
States  will  materially  curtail  the  island’s  customs  revenue. 
Well-informed  Havanese,  however,  believe  that  any  loss  re- 
sulting from  the  lowering  of  duties  will  be  mom  than  made 
good  by  a signal  augmentation  of  purchasing  power.  That 
was  the  gist  of  the  reports  made  by  the  industrial,  commercial, 
and  financial  associations  whose  expert  opinions  were  request- 
ed by  President  Palma.  It  is  doubtful,  nevertheless,  whether 
the  treaty  would  have  been  ratified  had  not  Seftor  Qucaada, 
the  Cuban  minister  at  Washington,  been  authorized  by  Secre- 
tary Hay  to  telegraph  an  assurance  that  President  Roosevelt 
would  convoke  Congress  in  extra  session  in  November  in 
order  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  treaty  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Now  that  the  document  can  be  presented  as 
an  accomplished  fact,  we  deem  it  almost  eertaiu  that  the 
approval  will  be  given.  It  will  go  hard  with  those  Repre- 
sentatives who  in  this  matter  venture  to  set  themselves  against 
the  tide  of  public  opinion.  Wo  believe  that,  before  the  pres- 
ent year  has  ended,  Cuba  will  enter  upon  a career  of  pros- 
perity unexampled  in  her  history.  Not  only  will  the  reci- 
procity treaty  enable  her  planters  to  sell  their  can©  sugars  at 
a profit  in  the  United  States  market,  hut  the  agreement  signed 
by  the  parties  to  the  Brussels  Conference,  which  will  become 
operative  early  in  October,  will  deliver  them  from  the  com- 
petition of  bounty-fed  boot  sugars. 


As  Senator  Morgan  of  Alabama  voted  for  Mr.  Bryan  in 
1890  and  1900,  he  is  undeniably  “ regular,”  and,  therefore, 
the  friends  of  the  ex -candidate  cannot  well  refuse  to  consider 
his  views  of  what  should  constitute  the  Democratic  platform 
next  year.  They  were  act  forth  on  Saturday,  March  28,  in  an 
interesting  interview  with  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  The  Senator  advocates  the 
dropping  of  the  issues  put  forward  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Bryan’s  candidacy,  and  the  adoption  of  a platform  based  on 
the  traditional  principles  of  the  party.  The  silver  and  the 
Philippine  questions  ho  regards  as  dead.  Ho  would  insist 
upon  a revision  of  the  present  tariff,  which,  confessedly,  was 
made  too  high  in  many  particulars,  on  the  plea  that  the  very 
excess  of  taxation  would  enable  us  to  make  bargains  with 
other  countries  on  the  reciprocity  plan.  Tlie  tariff  as  it  is. 
Senator  Morgan  thinks,  is  a shelter  for  truats  and  a nesting- 
place  for  monopolies.  lie  believes  in  a tariff  for  revenue, 
but  if,  in  raising  revenue,  a tariff  furnishes  protection  for 
particular  manufactures,  he  holds  that  nobody  should  wish 
to  prevent  it.  As  to  the  trusts,  he  suggests  a remedy  which, 
in  his  opinion,  would  prove  effective.  Why  should  not  the 
government,  he  asks,  declare  by  act  of  Congress  that  any 
person  or  corporation  which  produces,  or  transports  from 
State  to  State,  any  article  that  is  used  by  the  government, 
and  enters  into  any  combination  to  monopolize  or  forestall 
the  market  for  such  article  at  any  place,  shall  lie  liable  to  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  the?  Sherman  Act?  He  point*  out 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  a very  large  con- 
sumer of  a great  variety  of  articles  that  enter  into  inter- 
state commerce.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  largest  single  consumer. 


Look,  he  says,  at  the  equipment  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
the  post-office,  and  the  different  government  establishment* 
throughout  the  country,  and  at  the  vast  number  of  servitors 
whom  the  government  has  to  supply  with  materials.  Ho  calls 
to  mind  the  fact  that,  for  centuries  it  was  the  common  law  of 
England  that  the  government  could  enact  a law  dtelaring 
that  men  and  corporations  that  combined  to  monopolize  and 
raise  the  price  of  beef,  pork.  lard,  flour,  iron,  steel,  copper, 
or  any  other  articles  used  by  the  government,  should  be 
amenable  to  punishment.  It  is  obvious  that  such  legislation 
would  be  a reversion  to  paternalism,  and  most  people  would 
say  that  a recourse  to  that  remedy  should  be  postponed  as 


long  as  possible.  Senator  Morgan  is  not  frightened  in  the 
least  by  the  term  paternalism,  however,  and  maintains  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  a government,  considered  as  a consumer,  to 
protect  itself  against  monopolies.  Aa  regards  the  section  of 
tike  Union  from  which  a Democratic  candidate  should  come, 
Mr.  Morgan  sensibly  say*  that,  for  sonic  reasons,  he  would 
prefer  a Northern  man.  Ho  seems  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Federal  government  would  be  safer  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
man.  Moreover,  it  would  bo  easier  to  elect  him.  He  would 
he  more  likely  to  carry  doubtful  States  at  the  North.  Mr. 
Morgan  would  deem  no  nominee  objectionable  on  the  ground 
that  lie  had  failed  to  support  Mr.  Bryan  in  1890  and  1900. 
The  word  “bolter"  has  no  terrors  for  him.  On  the  contrary, 
lie  considers  it  IhxiHX'ratic  doctrine,  as  well  as  Christian 
doctrine,  that  when  a man  nqients,  he  should  be  taken  back 
on  the  same  ground  as  if  be  had  never  sinned. 


A*  we  expected.  President  Castro’s  resignation  of  hia  office 
proved  to  have  been  modelled  on  the  sham  exits  of  Bismarck. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Em- 
peror William  I.,  hia  famous  Chancellor  used  periodically, 
when  annoyed  by  court  cabal*  against  him,  to  offer  to  resign. 
As  his  imperial  master  was  keenly  conscious  of  hia  obligations 
to  the  man  of  blood  and  iron,  the  latter  was  invariably  urged 
to  resume  his  official  functions  ami  tlie  designs  of  liis  enemies 
were  brought  to  uuught.  The  Venezuelan  Congress  in  like 
manner  seems  to  have  recognized  that  in  the  existing  situa- 
tion Castro  was  an  indispensable  man,  and,  without  waiting 
even  twenty-four  hours,  besought  him  by  a unanimous  vote  to 
reconsider  hia  purpose  of  retiring  to  private  lifo.  He  gra- 
ciously accepted  the  request  as  a vote  of  confidence,  and  an- 
nounced his  consent  to  retain  hia  post  until  nil  the  questions  in 
dispute  between  Venezuela  and  foreign  countries  shall  have 
been  settled.  So  neglectful  of  international  law  are  many 
South- American  politicians  that  Minister  Bowen,  who  has 
nearly  completed  the  tusk  of  arranging  protocols  with  Vene- 
zuela’s creditors,  might  have  found  himself  in  an  awkward 
position  had  Castro  been  succeeded  by  a President  who  might 
have  held  himself  at  liberty  to  repudiate  some  of  his  prede- 
cessor's promises.  Not  that  even  a Venezuelan  Chief  Magis- 
trate would  have  ventured  to  repudiate  a protocol  actually 
signed,  for  it  is  well  known  that  even  a de  facto,  and  much 
more  a dc  jure  government,  such  as  Castro’s  ultimately  be- 
came, has  power  to  bind  its  successor.  Another  President, 
however,  might  have  preferred  to  negotiate  privately  with 
those  creditors  who  had  not  come  to  terms  with  Mr.  Bowen. 


There  ia  still  current  some  misconception  about  tlie  scope  of 
the  reference  to  The  Hague.  The  international  tribunal  will 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  validity  of  the  claims 
pul  forward  by  the  creditor  powers.  It  is  simply  invited  to  say 
whether,  in  pursuance  of  the  principles  of  international  law. 
the  countries  which  undertook  to  enforce  the  payment  of  al- 
leged debts  by  blockade  and  bombardment  shall  be  preferred, 
ns  regards  the  time  of  payment,  to  those  countries  which  re- 
frained from  resorting  to  acts  of  war.  The  damag<*  demand- 
ed for  pretended  grievances  have  already  been  assessed,  and. 
where  they  have  not  been  paid  in  cash,  the  time,  mode,  and 
amount  of  payment  havo  been  agree*!  upon.  As  to  the  or- 
dinary debts  alleged  to  be  due  from  Venezuela  or  her  citizens 
to  tlie  subjects  of  Germany,  (Jrcnt  Britain,  Italy,  or  any  other 
foreign  power,  these  in  each  case,  are  to  bo  verified  by  mixed 
commissions,  on  which  the  debtor  and  creditor  countries  will 
be  equally  represented,  a provision  being  made,  moreover,  for 
an  umpire  in  the  event  of  disagreement.  How  long  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  customs  revenues  of  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Ca- 
bcllo  will  lie  sequestrated  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  claims  allowed  by 
these  commission*.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  total,  in- 
cluding costs  of  collection,  may  reach  $45,000,000.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  if  Castro  or  his  successors  in  the  Presi- 
dency should  fail  to  turn  over  monthly  tlie  promised  thirty  per 
cent,  to  the  agents  of  the  foreign  creditors,  the  two  custom- 
houses mentioned  must  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  officials  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  This  stipulation  may 
lend  to  trouble  that  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  American  people 
to  the  possible  significance  of  the  confiscation  of  customs 
revenue  for  the  payment*  of  ordinary  debts.  We  presume, 
however,  that  the  intervention  of  Belgium  will  not  be  called 
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for,  unless  Castro's  fiscal  resources  should  be  exhausted  by  the 
task  of  putting  down  the  revolutionists,  who  are  still  giving 
him  some  trouble. 


Along  with  the  announcement,  that  President  Castro  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  withdraw  his  resignation  comes 
a harrowing  talc  of  the  woes  of  certain  American  mer- 
chants in  Venezuela,  with  pictures  of  the  manner  in  which 
President  Castro  endears  himself  to  his  subjects  and  to  the 
stranger  within  his  gates.  Here  we  have  the  wail  of  a firm 
which  obtained  certain  concessions  from  the  predecessors 
of  the  present  ruler,  Hiid  was  permitted  to  import,  duty  free, 
about  half  a million  dollars’  worth  of  machinery.  The  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  industry'  involved  we  are  not  told,  the  rea- 
son being  that  an  identification  of  the  complainant  would 
mean  a short  shrift,  and  a funeral  in  the  cool  of  the  tropical 
morning.  Haring  imported  its  machinery,  this  firm  thought 
it  saw  the  way  open  to  great  wealth.  The  way  was  opcu  all 
right,  but  it  led  in  the  wrong  direction.  Tawny  gentlemen 
belonging  to  the  government  immediately  developed  u habit  of 
dropping  in  and  making  foreed  loans,  explaining  that,  if  the 
subsidy  were  not  forthcoming,  something  might  happen  to  the 
plant;  and  something  invariably  did  happen,  we  are  told,  so 
that  the  bleeding  process  went  gayly  on.  Then  came  a really 
painful  incident.  The  government  commandeered  four  mules 
belonging  to  the  firm,  and  this  led  to  a fierce  complaint  to 
Castro  in  person.  Castro  was  truculently  sympathetic,  and 
promptly  gave  orders  that  the  mules  should  be  paid  for.  Iu 
fact,  he  sent  his  commissioner  of  stamps  the  next  day  to  pay 
for  the  mules — in  stamps.  The  commissioner  sat  around  and 
smoked  and  smiled.  Then  he  remarked  that  the  weather  was 
very  warm,  and  that  the  government  of  his  dear  master  was  in 
great  straits.  He  further  remarked  that  there  was  u consider- 
able sum  in  gold,  some  two  thousand  dollars,  in  the  safe  of  his 
dear  friend  the  American  manager.  Fiually,  he  declared  that 
this  sum  was  in  danger  from  the  revolutionists,  and  that,  to 
assure  its  safety,  his  dear  master  had  divided  to  take  it  over, 
paying  for  it  in  stumps.  The  wretched  manager  had  to  ac- 
quiesce. The  gold  went  to  Miraflores,  and  the  stamps  took  its 
place.  A few  duya  after,  a notice  came  that  the  whole  issue  of 
stamps  had  been  cancelled,  because  some  had  been  stolen  from 
a sub  post-office  up  in  the  Andes. 


It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Balfour  cabinet  has  been  able  to 
gain  a victory  at  Chertscy,  not  only  in  the  face  of  all  sorts 
of  predictions  of  defeat,  but,  what  is  much  more  important, 
after  the  Irish  policy  of  the  government  wus  made  known  to 
the  electors.  It  has  been  said  again  and  again  that  the  Irish 
tenants,  and  therefore  the  Nationalist  members  who  repre- 
sent them,  are  naturally  favorable  to  Mr.  Wyndham’s  land- 
purchase  scheme,  that  the  Irish  landlords,  and  the  Ulster 
Unionist  members  who  represent  them,  are  also  naturally  very 
glad  to  be  able  to  sell  their  lands  on  very  favorable  terms,  hut 
that  it  remained  to  be  Wen  whether  John  Bull  would  stand 
for  the  cost.  So  far  as  the  Chertscy  elections  show,  ami, 
taken  after  the  two  defeats  at  Woolwich  and  Rye.  it  seems 
a fair  index,  John  Bull  is  quite  willing,  and  is,  indeed,  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  investment  is  a good  one.  All 
the  same,  with  consols  at  a phenomenally  low  figure,  with 
tlic  Transvaal  loans  in  sight,  while  Mr.  Brodrick’s  tremendous 
army  expenditure  has  raised  the  cost  of  the  army  alone  to  an 
amount  which  used  to  pay  for  army  and  navy  both,  and, 
finally,  with  the  payments  on  the  national  debt  for  the  last 
forty  years  altogether  swept  away,  one  cannot  but  hope  that 
the  government  may  shortly  see  its  way  to  turning  the  tide 
in  the  direction  of  retrenchment  and  economy.  Among 
other  news  from  across  the  ocean,  there  are  rumors  of  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Brodrick,  as  a result  of  his  hotly  criticised 
army  scheme,  and,  what  is  more  important,  though  hardly 
likely  to  be  true,  that  his  example  will  shortly  be  followed  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 


The  tragedy  that  closes  the  life  of  General  Sir  Hector  Mac- 
donald is  a subject  of  universal  regret,  and  it  is  fairly  estab- 
lished that  the  mind  of  the  distinguished  soldier  has  for  sumo 
time  been  seriously  unbalanced  as  a result  of  a sunstroke  re- 
ceived at  the  great  fight  at  Paardeberg,  where  Sir  Hector  was 
also  somewhat  seriously  wounded.  The  chief  matter  for  re- 
gret is  that  the  army  authorities  did  not  realize  this  in  time 
before  sending  Sir  Hector  out  to  Ceylon,  which  has  its  charms 


and  its  beauties,  certainly,  but  is  not  the  best  place  iu  the 
world  for  the  cure  of  sunstroke.  When  tho  gloomy  circum- 
stances which  surrounded  his  death  have  been  forgotten  tho 
valor  and  intellectual  force  of  this  distinguished  soldier  will 
bo  remembered,  and.  even  more,  the  conspicuous  example  of 
merit  rewarded  which  lies  in  the  history  of  his  rapid  rise  from 
raw  recruit  and  ex-draper’s  assistant  to  tho  culmination  of 
his  life  on  the  field  of  Omdurman. 


We  have  pointed  out  that  Italian  statesmen  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  outcome  of  the  next  Conclave.  Will  the  suc- 
cessor of  Loo  XIII.  adopt  a conciliatory  attitude  toward  tho 
Quirinal,  or  will  he  pursue  the  middle  course  which  the 
present  Pope  has  followed,  or  will  he  be  a representative  of 
that  uncompromising  faction  in  the  Curia  which  desires  tho 
pontiff  to  abandon  the  Vatican  and  take  up  his  residence 
outside  of  Italy  ? Our  own  belief  is  thut  the  Moderates  will 
prevail,  and  that  the  next  Pope  will  not  depart  to  any  serious 
extent  from  the  path  traced  by  Leo  Xlll.  as  regards  the  treat- 
ment of  Italy  or  of  France.  It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
admitted  that  the  irreconcilable  cardinals  are  exhibiting  a 
good  deal  of  confidence,  and  the  fact  has  revived  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  country  in  which  the  papacy  would  be  likely 
to  take  refuge.  Au  asylum  has  twice  boon  offered  at  Multa 
by  the  British  government,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Emperor  William  II.,  about  two-fifths  of  whose  Prussian  sub- 
jects are  Catholic®,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Bavarians,  would 
willingly  ufford  a domicile  to  the  Iloly  Father  within  his 
dominions.  There  is  a fatal  objection  to  either  of  the  pro- 
posals. The  very  idea  of  a Pope  residing  in  partibiui  inftdelium 
would  be  shocking  to  Catholic  traditions.  For  the  same  rea- 
son tho  Pope  could  not  take  up  his  residence  in  the  United 
States.  To  seek  an  asylum  in  tho  French  Republic,  as  his 
predecessors  sought  one  at  Avignon,  would  be  impracticable  at 
this  time,  when  even  the  maintenance  of  the  Concordat  is 
doubtful.  The  Hapsburgs,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  Span- 
ish Bourbons,  are  zealous  Catholics.  It  follows  that  the  oc- 
eupaut  of  Peter’s  chair  might  find  a convenient  place  of  refuge 
in  one  of  the  Austrian  towns  on  the  Dalmatian  seacoast, 
or  in  one  of  tho  Balearic  Isles.  The  island  of  Minorca,  for 
instance,  would  be  an  ideal  sanctuary.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
wc  think  that  the  Moderate  party  in  the  College  of  Cardinals 
is  likely  to  win,  in  which  event  the  next  Pope,  like  the  pres- 
ent one,  will  cling  to  Rome. 


It  is  pleasant  to  have  something  to  record  of  China  other 
than  wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  The  present  news  is  that  an 
agitation  has  been  started  to  protest  against  the  barbarous 
custom  of  bandaging  the  feet  of  Celestial  girl  babies  and  thus 
making  artificial  cripples  of  the  mothers  of  the  Chinese  race. 
There  arc  many  absurd  and  idiotic  fashions  and  customs  in 
the  world,  hut  this  is  perhaps  the  most  idiotic  of  all.  There 
are  great  hope*  of  enlisting  the  active  sympathies  of  the 
Empress  Dowager  in  tho  movement,  not  only  because,  as  a 
Manchu,  she  heraelf  never  submitted  to  this  torturing  de- 
formity, but  also  became  the  Manekus  have  opposed  the  cus- 
tom of  foot-binding  all  along,  and  have  again  and  again  issued 
edicts  against  it.  but  hitherto  all  in  vain.  It  is  said  that  the 
prime  mover  in  this  campaign  is  the  reformer  Kang  Yan-Wei, 
of  Canton,  who  has  added  example  to  precept,  und*being  him- 
self the  father  of  fair  daughters,  has  refused  to  send  them 
hopping  and  hobbling  through  life,  and  has  further  prevailed 
on  numbers  of  his  {icraonal  friends  to  follow  his  example. 
This  is  the  real  solution  of  the  difficulty,  in  China  as  else- 
where, and  doubtless  the  pioneers  will  have  to  paw  through 
the  same  stages  of  social  ostracism  as  did  the  strong-minded 
mid  enlightened  persons  in  India  who  began  the  campaign 
for  the  remarriage  of  infant-widows, — of  girls,  that  is.  who, 
having  been  betrothed  when  they  were  babies,  or  even  before 
they  were  born,  were  bereaved  of  their  lord®  and  masters  while 
still  mere  children,  and  who,  under  the  interpretation  of 
Muiiu’s  law,  were  held  to  be  widows,  deprived  of  the  right  of 
remarriage,  and  doomed  to  perpetual  servitude,  privation,  and 
hardship.  We  may  well  compare  t-beir  lot  with  that  of  their 
sisters  in  Chinn  who  are  tortured  and  maimed  by  the  band- 
aging of  their  feet  in  infancy.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  the  initia- 
tive in  this  reform  being  taken  by  the  Chinese  themselves. 
That  is  the  true  and  healthy  path  of  national  progress.  Out- 
side forces  can  never  accomplish  genuine  reforms,  as  was 
shown,  for  instance,  in  the  repeated  failure  of  the  Manchu 
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dynasty  to  abolish  this  very  evil.  The  Manchus.  by  the  way, 
are  responsible  for  introducing  the  pigtail  into  China;  they 
made  the  conquered  nation  wear  it  as  a sign  of  loyalty. 


Cotton-manufacturing  in  New  England  is  momentarily  in 
an  uncertain  state — and  chiefly  on  account  of  the  nearly  uni- 
versal unrest  of  the  labor  on  which  it  depends.  It  has  boon 
difficult,  and  a work  of  many  years,  to  bring  the  mill-workers 
into  unions;  and  even  now  some  classes  of  the  help  are  so 
loosely  organized  that  the  organization  is  effective  for  not 
much  except  agitation.  The  spinners,  who  are  comparatively 
few  in  number,  and  who  are  all  men.  have  the  strongest 
union,  ineluding  nparly  all  the  spinners  in  New  England; 
the  weavers,  who  number  more  than  any  other  class,  and  who 
arc  largely  women,  have  a union  which  lacks  power  because 
many  weavers  have  never  joined  it.  Wages  vary  for  the  same 
kind  of  work  in  different  parts  of  New  England,  those  in  Fall 
River  and  New  Bedford  generally  running  a little  higher  •than 
wages  in  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  and  in  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Large  numbers  of  the  workers  are  among  the  smallest 
wage  - receivers  in  the  Now  England  States,  and  arc  thus 
naturally  the  most  dissatisfied.  At  the  present  time  all  the 
Lowell  mills  have  shut  down,  the  managements  closing  just 
before  the  unions  were  ready  to  carry  out  a strike  threat, 
throwing  20,000  persona  out  of  work;  while  there  is  scarcely 
a mill  centre  in  New  England  where  differences  with  em- 
ployees concerning  wages  are  not  acute.  Strikes  of  some  mag- 
nitude ore  imminent  in  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford,  and 
small  strikes  in  cotton-mills  may  be  expected  anywhere  at 
almost  any  moment.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  managers  of  the 
cotton  industries  are  much  concerned,  but  it  may  lie  accepted 
that  refusals  to  advance  wages  are  not  made  carelessly.  As 
a rule,  the  strikes  of  cotton-mill  employees  in  New  England 
have  proved  disastrous  to  the  strikers;  but  they  have  also  been 
so  costly  to  mill-ownera  that  even  a possible  strike  is  never 
viewed  lightly.  For  two  or  three  years  the  cotton  industry 
has  been  profitable  in  New  England — with  some  exceptional 
mills,  very  profitable — but  at  this  moment  the  general  condi- 
tion is  not  qnite  as  encouraging,  and  tho  attitude  of  the  labor 
organizations  is  causing  stockholders  considerable  anxiety. 


In  a report  to  Ma>or  Low,  dated  March  12.  Commissioner 
Robert  Grier  Monroe  declared  that  the  appropriation  for  pub- 
lic lighting  in  Greater  New  York  for  the  current  year  was  in- 
adequate to  buy  at  present  prices  the  light  that  the  city  needs. 
In  view  of  circumstances  and  conditions,  which  he  explained 
in  detail,  he  recommended  that  the  charter,  which  now  re- 
quires the  commissioner  to  make  annual  contracts  with  tho 
lowest  bidders  for  lighting  the  city,  bo  so  amended  that  ho 
may  make  eontracta  without  public  bidding,  and  for  a term  not 
exceeding  three  years,  when  authorized  by  tin-  Board  of  Es- 
timate and  Apportionment.  He  also  urged  that  legislation 
be  asked  for  to  give  tho  Mayor  power  to  establish  and  maintain 
an  electric  plant  for  street-lighting.  The  commissioner  has 
made  those  recommendations  because  he  thinks  the  city  ia 
paying  altogether  too  much  for  its  light.  The  plan  of  annual 
contracts  with  the  lowest  bidden*  was  devised  in  1897,  when 
a number  of  companies  competed  for  the  city  light.  Since  then 
the  companies  have  all  come  under  control  of  the  same  organi- 
zation, so  that  there  is  no  longer  competition  between  them. 
In  Manhattan  the  price  bid  this  year  for  a 2000-candle-power 
lamp  is  $146.  The  price  in  Brooklyn  for  a 1200-candle-power 
lamp  is  $124  50.  The  average  price  in  sixty-eight  American 
cities  for  2000-candle-power  lamps  is  $88  60.  The  average 
price  in  twenty-three  cities  for  1200-candle-power  lamps  ia 
$81  08.  More  street-lamps  with  incandescent  mantles  are 
needed.  It  costs  Chicago  $2  40  additional  for  these  mantlps. 
It  costs  New  York  $11  50  additional,  and  Brooklyn  $15  ad- 
ditional. Upon  the  bids  that  make  these  prices  the  commis- 
sioner has  been  unwilling  to  execute  contracts,  and  has  recom- 
mended thnt  all  bids  be  rejected.  The  Consolidated  Gas 
Company  and  the  New  York  Edison  Company,  and  various 
companies  controlled  by  them,  are  the  concerns  which  at 
present  supply  New  York  with  light,  and  there  is  no  competi- 
tion between  them.  Pursuant  to  the  commissioner’s  recom- 
mendation, a bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature 
empowering  New  York  city  to  install  an  electric  plant  for 
public  purpose*.  Chicago  has  had  such  a plant  sine©  1887. 
The  cost  of  its  2000-camlle-power  lamps  last  yeur  was  esti- 


mated to  be  $53  51.  Detroit  also  has  such  a plant,  and  the 
higbust  estimate  of  tho  cost  of  its  2(XM)-candle- power  lamp© 
last  year  was  $80. 


Will  Mayor  Low,  whose  nomination  seems  assured,  be  re- 
elected! That  is  a question  to  which  we  might  venture  to 
reply  if  we  could  foresee  the  political  effect  of  certain  bills 
which  are  known  to  be  favored  by  Governor  Odell,  and  which 
seem  likely  to  bo  passed  by  the  Albany  Legislature.  We  refer 
to  the  excise  measure,  which  increases  by  fifty  per  cent,  the 
cost  of  licenses  in  the  larger  cities,  and  the  proposal  to  tax 
mortgages.  Thus  far  the  brewers  and  distillers  have  shown 
themselves  vehemently  opposed  to  the  projected  increase  in 
the  cost  of  licenses,  and  talk  of  making  the  change  odious  to 
consumers  by  augmenting  the  retail  price  of  beer  and  whiskey. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  price  of  beer  in  the  city  of 
New  York  should  be  made  ten  cents,  and  that  of  whiskey 
fifteen  cents,  a glass,  but  it  is  most  improbable  that  retailers 
will  agree  to  the  plan.  Without  recurring,  however,  to  such 
a course,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  brewers  and  distillers 
can  affect  in  several  indirect  ways  a large  section  of  the 
metropolitan  vote.  They  are  credited  with  defeating  Mr. 
Cleveland  f«>r  the  Presidency  in  1888,  and  with  electing  Mr. 
Hill  to  the  Governorship  at  the  same  time.  Their  field  of 
influence  is  believed  to  lie  mainly  among  the  German  and 
Jewish  voters,  without  whose  support  Mayor  Low  could  not 
hope  for  rc-olection.  Nor  could  Mr.  Low  escape  responsibility 
for  the  new  excise  measure,  because  he  has  signified  approval 
of  it.  The  mortgage-tax  bill  also,  as  originally  framed,  was 
calculated  to  make  the  Republican  party  and  most  of  its 
loaders  extremely  unpopular,  not  only  among  the  large  as- 
sociations which  invest  a considerable  part  of  their  resources 
in  bonds  and  mortgages,  but  also  among  the  multitude  of 
small  capitalists  who  prefer  that  form  of  security.  It  ia  now 
understood,  however,  that,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  Sen- 
ator Platt,  the  mortgage  bill  ia  to  be  so  amended  as  to  mini- 
mize its  political  effect.  The  tax  is  to  l>e  reduced  from  four 
mills  on  the  dollar  to  two  mills,  and  mortgages  held  by 
savings-banks,  by  buildiug  and  loan  associations,  and  by  life- 
insurance  companies  are  to  bo  exempted.  Even  thuH  modified, 
tho  bill  is  certain  to  encounter  a great  deal  of  resistance,  on 
tins  ground  that  u tax  on  mortgages  is  practically  a tax  on 
real  estate,  which  would  thus  he  subjected  to  double  taxation. 


An  event  that  pramiaea  to  be  of  greater  importance  to  tho 
city  and  State  of  New  York  than  any  that  has  occurred  since 
the  Erie  ('anal  whh  thrown  open  to  navigation  was  tho  ap- 
proval given  on  Thursday,  March  26,  by  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Albany  Legislature  to  the  Canal  bill,  which  had  already 
passed  the  Senate.  This  bill  gives  the  people  of  the  State 
the  right  to  vote  upon  the  question  whether  $101,000,000  shall 
be  expended  upon  one-thousund-ton-barge  canals  connecting 
take  Erie,  Lake  Ontario,  and  take  Champlain  with  the  Hud- 
son River.  The  bill  could  not  have  been  carried  without  the 
concerted  support  of  the  Democratic  members,  all  but  three 
of  whom  voted  for  it.  It  may  fairly  be  termed  a Democratic 
measure,  because,  although  it  is  favored  by  Governor  Odell, 
the  Republican  lenders  in  the  Assembly  were  bitterly  opposed 
to  it.  The  line  of  political  cleavage  becomes  intelligible  when 
we  call  to  mind  that  the  strength  of  the  Democrats  lies  chiefly 
in  the  cities,  and  that  of  the  Republicans  in  the  rural  districts. 
Whether  tho  Canal  act — we  take  for  granted  that  the  bill 
will  be  signed  by  Governor  Odell — will  be  sanctioned  by  the 
people  depends  upon  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  tho 
lirhnu  will  outnumber  the  rural  vote.  We  hope  and  believe 
that  it  will.  The  bill  has  been  criticised  on  the  curious 
ground  that  the  cost  of  the  proposed  improvement — more  than 
half  that  of  tho  Panama  Canal — is  out  of  proportion  to  tho 
resources  of  a single  State.  Compared  with  the  population 
and  wealth  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  tho  time  when  the 
Erie  Canal  was  constructed,  the  cost,  of  that  artificial  water- 
way was  immensely  greater  than  will  be  that  of  the  proposed 
improvement  to-day.  At  that  time  the  city  of  New  York  was 
outranked  in  population  and  wealth  by  Philadelphia,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  thnt,  but  for  the  Eric  Canal,  it  would 
have  continued  to  occupy  a secondary  position.  Such,  cer- 
tainly, would  have  been  the  fate  of  New  York  city  if,  while 
I)e  Witt  Clinton’s  plan  was  defeated,  the  Philadelphians  had 
carried  out  the  project  of  connecting  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio 
River  by  means  of  a canal  across  the  Alleghenies  with  the 
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Delaware.  Nobody  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tions governing  the  transportation  of  grain  from  tho  Went 
to  the  seaboard  doubts  that  on  tho  completion  of  oue- 
thousand-ton-barge  canals  the  port  of  New  York  will  begin 
to  regain  all  of  the  grain-export  business  that  it  has  lost  in 
recent  years. 


It  appears  that  the  point  reached  in  the  antarctie  circle  by 
Captain  Scott  of  the  exploring  - steamer  Discovery,  which 
left  England  in  1901,  was  2°  farther  south  than  was  at  first 
announced.  In  his  final  sledge  journey  he  pushed  forward 
to  lutitude  82“  17',  when  he  was  about  460  geographical  miles 
from  the  south  pole.  It  was  well  known  that  explorers  have 
come  considerably  nearer  to  the  north  pole,  loss  than  4°,  or 
less  than  240  geographical  miles,  remaining  to  be  crossed  in 
the  arctic  circle.  Captain  Scott  has  unquestionably  shown 
that  Victoria  Land  stretches  much  farther  south  than  had 
hitherto  been  demonstrated,  but  it  remains  uncertain  whether 
the  land  extends  to  the  south  pole.  It  is  said  that  a rich 
collection  of  marine  fauna,  including  many  new  species,  lias 
been  made  by  the  scientists  attached  to  tho  expedition,  and 
we  may  take  for  granted  that  due  attention  has  been  paid  to 
scismographic  records,  and  to  magnetic  and  pendulum  ob- 
servations. As  the  explorers  were  revictualled  toward  the 
end  of  January  by  tho  rclicving-ateamer  Homing,  they  will 
be  enabled  to  live  with  an  approach  to  comfort  during  the 
next  six  months,  which  are,  of  course,  the  winter  months  in 
tho  southern  hemisphere,  after  which  they  can  resume  their 
southward  journey,  and  may  possibly  succeed  in  reaching  the 
antarctic  pole.  Should  this  feat  bo  accomplished,  it  will  uu- 
doubtedly  cause  a revival  of  arctic  expeditions. 


The  early  history  of  our  fleet  was  recalled  at  the  recent  din- 
ner of  the  Transportation  Club  in  New  York,  at  which  Senator 
Dcpcw  so  eloquently  presided.  We  were  reminded,  and  the 
story  has  a very  curious  flavor  now,  that  when  Mr.  W.  O. 
Whitney,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  about  to  form  tl»e 
nucleus  of  our  fleet,  the  committee  on  naval  work  made  special 
provisions  in  their  bill  allowing  the  Secretary  to  import  en- 
gines for  the  future  war-ships  from  Europe,  it  being  their 
opinion  that  this  country  was  quite  unable  to  manufacture 
the  necessary  machinery.  That  sounds  strange  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  when  we  are  acknowledged  masters  in  this  very 
matter,  and  have  turned  out  fully  equipped  fighting-ships  not 
only  for  ourselves,  but  also  for  Russia,  for  Turkey,  and  Japan. 
It  was  further  said  that  this  country  had  not  a single  dock- 
yard where  a firet-cla-.s  battle-ship  could  bo  built,  and  at  the 
time  that  was  doubtless  true.  But  the  need  aoon  brought  the 
dockyards,  and  the  vigorous  competition  for  the  recently  au- 
thorised ships  illustrates  the  present  situation  in  that  depart- 
ment of  enterprise.  As  a speaker  said,  the  country  was  swarm- 
ing with  men  ready  to  undertake  the  building  not  only  of 
battle-ships,  but  even  of  submarines  or  air-ships,  or  anything 
else  under  heaven,  if  they  could  only  get  the  contract. 


At  the  same  dinnor,  Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  famous  as  designer 
of  the  Oregon,  and  sometime  chief  of  Tammany,  spoke  vig- 
orously on  behalf  of  our  mercantile  marine,  which  is  at  pres- 
ent at  about  the  same  stage1  that  had  been  reached  by  the 
navy  when  Secretary  Whitney  was  empowered  to  buy  his 
engines  abroad.  The  point  was  well  brought  out  that  the 
demand  for  ships  for  the  navy  had  brought  into  existence 
a number  of  ship-building  yards  which  could  now  be  admira- 
bly used  to  turn  out  ships  as  good  as  those  of  the  German  lines 
or  those  which  have  enriched  Belfast.  And  this  led  him  on 
to  a story’  of  an  English  lady  who  happened  to  invade  Ireland, 
and  was  struck  by  the  backward  state  of  civilization  in  the 
sister  isle.  She  mot  an  Irishman  called  Michael,  who  was 
carrying  a bucket  of  water  from  tho  well.  She  talked  to 
him  patronizingly  of  improvements  and  opportunities,  and 
wlien  he  informed  her,  in  answer  to  her  inquiries,  that  ducks 
brought  two  and  six  in  his  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  world, 
told  him  regretfully  that  if  he  had  tho  same  ducks  in  London 
ho  could  sell  them  for  twice  as  much.  44  True  for  your  lady- 
shipl”  said  Michael.  44  Indeed,  there’s  nothing  like  having 
the  right  thing  in  the  right  place  at  tho  right  time!”  Here 
the  audience  laughed  heartily,  but  somewhat  prematurely. 
The  point  was  still  to  come.  44  Now.  your  ladyship,”  continued 
Michael,  44  if  I had  this  bucket  of  water  in  Hades,  I could 
sell  it  for  a guinea  a drop.”  The  moral  of  the  tale  was,  of 


course,  tlu?  expediency  of  ship  subsidies  to  the  right  men  at 
the  right  moment. 


So  far  as  the  Rhodes  scholarships  are  concerned,  the  most 
unkindest  cut  of  all  comes  from  Australia.  The  Argus,  which 
is  the  most  influential  pu|>er  in  Melbourne,  points  out  that, 
setting  aside  social  polish,  and  looking  only  to  intellectual  ac- 
quisition, Australians,  at  all  events,  should  recognize  that  the 
student  who  seeks  merely  to  graduate,  and  who  den*  not  take 
tho  so-called  “honor”  course,  lias  nothing  to  gain  from  Ox- 
ford. In  the  opinion  of  the  Ary  us.  the  colonial  would  be,  for 
the  moat  part,  better  taught  at  Melbourne,  Sydney,  or  Mon- 
treal, because  the  B.A.  degree  conferred  at  the  larger  colonial 
universities  means  more  as  regards  quantity  and  quality  of  ac- 
quirements than  the  44  pass  ” degree  obtainable  at  Oxford.  It 
adds  that,  hitherto,  when  rich  Australians  have  st>ut  their  sous 
to  graduate,  or  to  try  to  graduate,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
rather  than  Melbourne  or  Adelaide,  they  have  done  so  candidly 
on  social  grounds.  As  regards  an  equipment  for  the  struggle 
of  Australian  life,  the  step  is  pronounced  injudicious. 


The  matter  of  water  waste,  which  is  always  under  consid- 
eration in  New  York,  is  a problem  of  importance  in  every 
large  city,  but  especially  so  in  New  York,  which  is  big  al- 
ready, and  expects  an  enormous  growth  in  population.  The 
allowance  here  now  is  said  to  be  120  gallons  a day  to  each 
inhabitant.  It  cannot  be  long  maintained  without  the  acquisi- 
tion of  more  watersheds.  They  will  have  to  be  acquired  in 
time  in  any  case,  but  meanwhile  the  experts  toll  us  that  from 
40  to  1K>  gallons  a day  apiece  is  a liberal  allowance  of  water, 
and  that  about  half  the  water  the  city  gets  now  is  wasted. 
Where  the  waste  is  is  not  clear,  because  it  lias  not  been  fully 
invest igated,  but  part  of  the  surplus  water  is  lost  through 
leaks  in  the  pipes  underground  before  it  reaches  the  houses,  and 
part  is  wasted  in  buildings  by  undetected  leaks  and  careless 
consumers.  The  City  Club  through  its  committee  on  water 
supply  has  taken  up  this  question  of  water,  and  lias  mude  in- 
vestigations on  its  own  account,  the  results  of  which  it  has 
submitted  to  the  Mayor.  Its  action  is  timely  and  important. 
Water  is  not  only  expensive,  but  it  is  limited  in  quantity. 
The  supply  cannot  bo  increased  indefinitely,  even  though  there 
is  money  to  pay  for  it. 


It  seems  that  about  six  months  ago  the  Staten  Island  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  was  invited  by  Commissioner  Willcox,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Department  of  ParkB,  to  appoint  a 
committee  for  tho  purpose  of  elaborating  a system  of  parks 
parkways,  and  playgrounds  for  Richmond  County.  Thp  com- 
mittee lias  reported  in  favor  of  raising  the  two  and  three- 
quarter  acres  at  present  used  for  park  purposes  on  Staten 
Island  to  3500  acres.  As  experience  has  shown  that  land  re- 
quired for  parks  has  to  bo  obtained  by  condemnation  proceed- 
ings, and  that  the  prices  exacted  of  the  city  of  New  York  are 
always  exorbitant,  we  may  fairly  presume  that  the  park  scheme 
proposed  would  draw  from  the  city  treasury  four  or  five  mill- 
ion dollars.  Our  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  land 
would  not,  on  an  average,  be  procurable  by  the  city  for  much 
less  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  Now  a tunnel  under 
the  Narrows  is  of  infinitely  rnoru  importance  than  a park 
system  to  the  Staten-Islanders  themselves,  and  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  who  would  have  to  bear 
moat  of  the  expense.  If  four  or  five  million  dollars  are  to  be 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  Richmond  County,  they  should  In* 
devoted,  so  far  as  they  will  go,  toward  the  assurance  of  quick, 
frequent,  and  regular  communication  by  means  of  a tunnel 
under  the  Narrows  with  the  busimnu  part  of  the  metropolis. 
To  give  a park  system  and  withhold  a tunnel  would  be  to  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  As  we  have  previously  said.  Mayor 
Low  and  his  coadjutors  in  tho  municipal  government  ought  to 
recognise  the  imperative  duty  of  relieving  the  congestion  of 
Manhattan  Island  below  Canal  Street,  and  on  the  east  aide 
as  far  north  as  the  Harlem  River,  by  enabling  the  swarming 
millions  of  the  tenement  houses  to  acquire  home#  in  the  only 
section  of  New  York  where  land  is  still  relatively  cheap. 


For  some  time  fanners  in  our  prairie  States  have  been  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  report  that  n new  cereal  known  as  “ corn 
wheat  ” has  boon  discovered.  According  to  the  exaggerated 
statements  that  have  been  current  in  the  West,  the  kernels 
of  the  new  grain  are  about  midway  in  size  between  wheat  and 
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maize,  aiul  the  proportion  of  crop  to  seed  is  far  greater  than 
in  the  case  of  wheat.  Just  how  much  foundation  there  is  for 
the  story  haH  been  made  known  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Not  only  is  there  no  such  thing  as  “com  wheat,” 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  department's  experts,  no  hybrid  of 
com  and  wheat  could  be  produced,  or,  at  any  rate,  no  hybrid 
that  would  be  fertile.  The  true  name  of  the  cereal  which  Inis 
beun  incorrectly  designated  is  “ Polish  wheat,”  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  largely  grown  on  the  Polish  steppes,  though  it  is 
not  native  there,  its  original  homo  being  believed  to  be  in  the 
Mediterranean  region.  As  regards  the  size  of  the  kernels  of 
thiB  grain,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  while  much  smaller  than  the 
kernels  of  maize,  they  are  often  twice  as  large  as  those  of  or- 
dinary wheat.  The  assertion  that  the  normal  yield  of  this 
grain  is  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  bushels  the  acre  is  pro- 
nounced exaggerated,  though  the  department  does  not  dis- 
credit the  reports  from  Idaho  and  Washington  that  in  those 
States  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  bushels  per  aero  have  at  times 
been  garnered.  It  seems  that  Polish  wheat  is  restricted  as 
regards  adaptability  to  soil  and  climate.  So  far  ns  the  lluited 
States  are  concerned,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  thinks 
that  the  new  cereal  could  only  be  grown  successfully  in  the 
region  of  the  great  plains  and  in  the  territory  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  should  be  a boon  to  eastern 
Kansas,  and  to  all  section*  where  artificial  irrigation  has  been 
accounted  a condition  of  fertility,  because  a characteristic  of 
Polish  wheat  is  its  exceptional  power  of  resistance  to  drought. 


J ami’s  Smithson,  Englishman,  who  founded  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington,  died  in  Genoa  in  1829,  and  was 
buried  there.  The  cemetery  wherein  his  bones  lie  has  been 
abandoned,  and  the  land  is  to  be  used  as  a stone-quarry.  All 
the  bodies  in  it  arc  to  be  removed.  The  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian propose  that  James  Smithson's  remains  shall  be  brought 
to  this  country  and  reinterred  in  the  grounds  of  the  institu- 
tion which  is  so  noble  a monument  to  its  founder.  James 
Smithson  was  the  illegitimate  sou  of  Hugh  Smithson,  who  be- 
came Duke  of  Northumberland.  From  tin*  family  of  his  mo- 
ther, a well-born  woman,  he  inherited  a fortune.  lie  became 
a noted  scientist  with  a strong  political  preference  for  repub- 
lican institutions.  He  never  married,  and  when  he  died  left 
nearly  all  his  estate  “ to  the  United  Staten  of  America  to 
found  at  Washington,  under  the  name  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  an  establishment  for  the  increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  mcu.”  The  money,  ElfM.flfirt,  was  sent  to 
the  United  States  in  1835,  and  the  institution  was  established 
by  Congress  in  1846.  Smithson  once  wrote:  “The  best  blood 
of  England  flows  in  my  veins.  On  my  father’s  side  I am  a 
Northumberland,  on  my  mother's  I am  related  to  kings;  but 
this  avails  me  not.  My  name  shall  live  in  the  memory  of  man 
when  the  titles  of  the  Northumberland*  and  the  Percy* 
are  extinct  and  forgotten.”  He  hitched  his  wagon  to  the  right 
star,  and  his  forecast  is  well  on  the  way  toward*  fulfilment. 
His  boncR  should  come  to  Washington.  Mr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  one  of  the  Regent*  of  the  Smithsonian,  strongly 
advocates  bringing  them  over-seas,  and  has  offered  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  removal. 


Gwtavta  F.  Swift  is  dead  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  He  was 
the  celebrated  Swift,  the  great  Chicago  beef- packer.  He  began 
business  with  a meat-market  in  Sandwich,  Massachusetts,  on 
Cape  Coil,  moved  in  due  time  to  Boston,  and  from  there,  in 
1875,  to  Chicago,  where  lie  got  rich  in  the  beef- {lacking  busi- 
ness. ne  seems  to  have  been  a shrewd,  industrious,  and 
worthy  man,  of  simple  tastes,  interested  in  meat,  money,  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  hi*  own  family.  He  left  a fortune  of 
a number  of  millions — some  say  seven,  more  sanguine  estima- 
tors say  twenty — certainly  more  than  he  seemed  to  have  use 
for.  Mr.  Swift  appears  to  have  regarded  himself  as  a success- 
ful man,  and  in  several  particulars  he  was  so.  He  made  money 
superabundantly ; he  was  the  head  of  a concern  that  employed 
22,000  men,  and  that  was  known  all  over  the  world,  and  he 
doubtless  enjoyed  the  power  that  went,  with  the  place  he  had 
won  in  the  commercial  world.  He  seem*,  moreover,  to  have 
been  a decent,  upright  man,  whose  pleasures,  such  as  they 
were,  were  legitimate.  But  it  is  hard  to  sec  that  he  had  any 
more  fun  than  lie  could  have  hud  on  an  income  of  twenty  thou- 
sand a yenr.  A number  of  maxims  which  the  newspapers  at- 
tribute to  him,  all  favor  diligence  in  business  and  moderation 
in  expenditure.  No  young  man,  he  thought,  was  rich  enough 


to  smoke  twenty-five-cent  cigars;  no  one  “had  money  enough 
to  waste  in  putting  on  style,”  “ Business,  religion,  and  plea- 
sure of  the  right  sort  should  be  the  ouly  things  in  life  for  any 
man.”  “ The  richer  u man  gets,  the  more  careful  he  should  be 
to  keep  his  head  level.”  These  an*  fairly  sensible  maxims,  but 
they  show  Home  lack  of  imagination  and  little  talent  for  epi- 
gram. Deveiy  or  John  L Sullivan  could  make  better  maxims. 
Mr.  Swift  did  not  care  for  New  York  men.  “They  want  too 
much  luxury,”  he  said.  “ I don’t  like  their  city  any  better  than 
1 do  them.” 


After  all.  and  without  di*i*araging  Mr.  Swift’s  endeavors, 
the  thing  that  he  seems  to  have  Muecccdcd  ill  was  the  distri- 
bution of  meat.  With  that  he  began  ami  with  that  he  ended. 
The  opportunities  which  his  success  in  that  opened  to  him  lie 
seem*  not  to  have  been  qualified  to  appreciate  or  improve. 
There  are  many  rich  men  in  the  country  who  regard  them- 
aelvea  a*  marvels  of  success,  and  are  so  regarded.  Some  of 
them  are  respectable  men  like  Mr.  Swift,  and  some  are  not. 
Many  of  them  are  valuable  citizens  because  of  the  work  they 
do.  But.  very  few  of  them  are  especially  enviable.  Their  chief 
happiness  is  in  work — their  work,  as  a rule,  is  not  of  an  espe- 
cially uplifting  sort,  and.  as  a rale,  it  drives  them  too  hard 
and  cuts  them  off  before  their  time.  To  work  hard  is  good;  to 
make  a sufficient  living  is  very  important;  to  amass  a com- 
petence is  highly  desirable;  but  there  is  great  choice  in  work, 
and  as  between  the  men  who  make  more  money  than  they 
need  in  work  that  is  not  uplifting,  and  the  men  who  make  as 
much  an  they  need  in  work  that  is  uplifting,  the  latter  really 
seem  the  more  successful.  Mr.  Swift  was  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful us  compared  with  market-men  who  make  two  or  three 
thousand  a year,  but  his  success  is  not  attractive  as  compared 
with  that  of  Senator  lloar  or  President  Eliot.  It  was,  however, 
precisely  the  kind  of  success  that  the  youth  of  this  generation 
are  continuously  urged  to  emulate.  Writer*  and  “{leakers  by 
the  hundred  are  continually  dinging  into  the  ear*  of  the  rising 
generation,  “Make  money!  make  money!  make  money!” 
Periodicals  exist  for  the  Special  dissemination  of  thi*  gospel. 
Men  who  have  made  money  pose,  or  arc  exhibited,  as  examples 
of  success,  and  every  sort  of  success  which  doc*  not  find  ex- 
pression in  dollar*  is  disparaged  by  comparison.  There  i*  too 
much  of  this  sort  of  talk.  Mr.  Swift  succeeded  certainly,  but 
it  i*  worth  while  remembering  that  them  are  thousands  of 
Americans  who  would  not  have  spent  their  lives  in  doing  the 
work  that  he  did,  even  if  they  could  have  been  assured  that 
they  would  die  “ worth  twenty  millions.”  To  work  out  the 
best  that  is  in  you  ia  success,  llr.  Swift,  doubtless,  suc- 
ceeded, even  according  to  that  test.  He  eras  able  in  hi*  line, 
and  stands  as  a shining  example  to  butcher-boys. 


Not  all  the  Buffalo  police  and  New  York  and  Buffalo  news- 
paper men  have  been  able  to  make  sure  as  yet  who  killed  Mr. 
Burdick.  A great  deal  of  pain*  ha*  been  taken  with  the  Bur- 
dick case.  Expense  has  not  been  spared  to  discover  what  was 
hidden  and  to  publish  what  ha*  been  disclosed.  But  so  far 
as  concern*  the  actual  murder,  publication  has  far  eclipsed 
disclosure,  for  a vast  deal  has  been  printed,  and  the  murderer 
has  not  been  positively  identified.  What  we  do  know,  as  a 
result  of  the  inqnrat,  is  that  Pennell  was  infatuated  with  Bur- 
dick’* wife,  and  she  with  him.  and  that  if  Burdick  had  lived 
and  prosecuted  hi*  divorce  suit  a*  he  intended,  the  fact*  that 
came  out  at  the  inquest  would  have  come  out  in  that  suit, 
to  Pennell’*  discomfort  and  discredit.  He  had  a strong  mo- 
tive for  stopping  the  divorce  suit.  It  was  stopped.  If  he 
killed  Bnrdick  or  caused  him  to  be  killed,  he  had  motive 
enough  for  self-destruction  to  escape  detection.  The  fact 
that  he  had  policies  of  life  and  accident  insurance,  some  of 
which  would  have  been  void  in  case  of  suicide,  afforded  him  a 
motive  for  eolf-dcstruetiou  bo  effected  as  to  seem  accidental. 
These  facta  work  together  in  a fashion  very  detrimental  to 
Pennell,  and  very  effectively  adapted  to  increase  respect  for 
the  seventh  commandment.  The  story  doe*  pretty  well  a*  it 
stands.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  Pennell  was  responsible  for 
Burdick’s  death  and  for  the  death  of  his  own  wife  and  him- 
self. But  if  that  is  true  it  ia  probably  incapable  of  proof.  If 
Pennell’s  wife  knew  that  he  was  the  murderer,  we  have  a mo- 
tive for  her  dost  met  ion.  She  was  the  person  moat  likely  to 
know  whether  he  had  killed  Burdick  or  not.  The  story  has 
hern  interesting.  Wc  have  probably  had  as  much  of  it  as  we 
shall  ever  get. 
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A New  Device  for  an  Old 
Crime 

Tint  science  of  criminology  is  of  great  hu- 
man interest,  and  none  of  its  revelations  arc 
more  curious  than  those  of  apparently  un- 
conscious crimes.  We  mean  by  unconscious 
crimes  offence*  against  both  the  moral  law 
and  the  law  of  the  state,  which  are  not  rec- 
og ni  red  as  crimes  by  their  perpetrators,  nor, 
ut  a glance,  hy  the  community  itself.  It 
apparently  requires  that  an  important  vie* 
tint,  or  many  victims,  shall  suffer  before  the 
public  indignation  is  aroused,  or  before  the 
dulne*m  of  perception  bred  by  use  and  cus- 
tom is  shaken  up. 

Recently  we  have  had  an  illustration  of 
this  sort  of  psychological  phenomenon  in  the 
raid  which  was  attempted  upon  the  Inter- 
urban  Street.  Railway  Company,  a raid  that 
was  accompanied  by  certain  tangible  acts 
which  In  a recent  suit  for  criminal 
Hlwl  have  revealed  the  most  obvious, 
if  not  the  moat  active,  of  the  operators. 
Without  attempting  to  prejudge,  or  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  whatever,  upon  the  merits 
of  the  ease  before  the  court,  we  may  tell  the 
story  of  the  development  of  what  the  New 
York  Commerrinl  has  happily  called  a 
“ brand-new  occupation."  Stripped  of  all 
its  disguises  and  half-disguises,  this  occupa- 
tion has.  thus  far.  been  pursued  by  a com- 
pany of  young  and  youngish  men  in  search 
of  business  openings.  It  is  said  that  the 
arch-instructor — the  Fagin  of  the  enterprise 
(not  to  be  offensive) — stands  in  the  back- 
ground, and  see*  his  artful  dodgers  play  the 
trick  which  he  has  taught  them.  The  per- 
son suspected  of  being  the  astute  leader  is 
the  last  of  the  wreckers,  the  last  of  a bad 
old  school  which  began  its  dazzling  career  in 
the  early  seventies,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  notorious  adventurer  Fisk.  This  man, 
whrthcr  he  lie  suspected  rightly  or  wrongly, 
is  the  living  reminder  of  a time  when  a 
good  deal  of  the  power  and  energy  of  Wall 
Street  were  directed  to  making  fortunes  for 
the  operators  by  the  destruction  of  values. 
The  criminal  classes  of  high  finance  then 
sat  in  their  Wall  Street  offices  and  con- 
cocted schemes  for  lowering  prices — in  short, 
for  taking  away  other  people's  property  just 
as  dishonestly  as  Fagin's  pupils  “swiped" 
handkerchiefs  and  watches  from  unsuspect- 
ing old  gentlemen  who  ventured  in  their 
neighliorhood.  The  wreckers  took  away  oth- 
er pi«ople*s  property  hy  slandering  corpora- 
tions and  titles,  and  once  they  destroyed 
hundreds  of  fortunes  in  a single  day  by 
slandering  the  government  by  hase  attacks 
upon  its  credit. 

The  new  game  is  to  “ investigate  corpora- 
tions.’' In  the  ease  under  consideration,  the 
investigation  was  begun  by  intimations  thnt 
a great  defalcation  had  been  discovered, 
which  had  materially  injured  the  railway 
company.  This  first  step  was  perhaps  a 
trifle  bolder  than  will  hereafter  bo  taken 
by  the  new  trade.  If,  indeed,  the  new  trade 
continue  to  flourish.  At  any  rate,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  hardihood,  the  district  at- 
torney's office  was  culled  In,  as  it  had  Iteen 
called  in  before  by  the  “ investigators " 
themselves,  and  we  have  the  revelations  of 
“ investigators  ’’  and  detective*.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  group  of  operators  and  " investi- 
gators ” was  to  discredit  the  street  railway 
company  in  order  that  the  price  of  the  atock 
might  he  lowered — whether  this  end  was 
■ought  because  the  members  of  the  group 
were  short  of  the  stock,  or  because  they  felt 
like  owning  the  corporation,  and  wanted  to 
buy  it  cheap,  history  has  not  yet  informed 
us.  What  we  do  know  is  that  an  "investi- 
gator ” has  for  mnnv  months  been  examining 
into  the  cuin|mnyV  affairs  for  the  purpose  of 
injuring  it  as  a property.  It  was  a surrep- 
titious and  unauthorized  application  of  that 


great  principle  of  publicity  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  of  late,  and  we  have  thus 
an  intimation  of  what  might  lie  accom- 
plished, under  law,  by  our  ingenious  poli- 
ticians. The  money  to  pay  for  the  investi- 
gation, a tidy  sum,  came  from  a well-known 
firm  of  brokers.  The  friends  of  the  young 
men  of  the  firm,  and  of  the  person  shrewdly 
suspected  of  being  the  careful  head  of  the 
enterprise,  were  greatly  excited  as  the  reve- 
lations came  out,  ami  were  eagerly  inquir- 
ing as  to  whether  it  was  time  to  buy  now, 
or  whether  the  stock  was  to  lie  had  at  even 
a lower  price.  It  is  here  that  we  see  the 
phenomenon  in  rriniinology  of  which  we 
spoke  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Men 
of  repute  in  the  community  were  engaged 
in  a conspiracy  to  enrich  themselves  by 
slnnder  of  a property  which,  if  believed, 
would  bring  unmerited  disaster  and  ruin 
upon  others.  If  this  is  not  criminal,  what 
is!  In  truth,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
on  this  score,  and  it  is  odd  that  any  human 
mind  capable  of  reasoning  does  not.  at  n 
glance,  comprehend  that  there  are  few 
crimes  more  cowardly  or  meaner.  It  is  cow- 
ardly, as  all  conspiracies  are,  and  it  is  mean 
because,  if  the  crime  be  successful,  the  vic- 
tims who  are  most  seriously  injured  are 
those  who  can  least  afford  the  loss. 

The  wrecking  business  is  not  widely  pur- 
sued at  the  present  day.  In  the  evil  times 
of  the  war,  and  of  the  years  immediately 
following,  it  flourished,  and  men  grew  rich 
by  raids  upon  the  properties  of  others.  In 
these  raids  the  large  men  sometimes  suf- 
fered, but  they  who  suffered  most  were  the 
small  owners,  estates,  widows,  and  orphans, 
the  helpless  people  who  were  not  in  Wall 
Street,  who  did  not  understand  ita  meth- 
ods or  it*  ethics,  and  who  could  not  defend 
themselves.  The  wreckers  took  the  property 
of  these  people  by  indirect  methods,  per- 
haps, but  they  were  robbers,  and  a*  much 
deserving  of  prison  as  if,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  burglary,  they  had  broken  into 
the  house*  of  their  vietima  and  stolen  their 
securities,  instead  of  sitting  in  the  safety  of 
brokers'  offices  " knocking  out  values,”  Wall 
Street  got  ita  worst  name  from  these  old 
wreckers,  and  adverse  public  opinion  and 
improved  morality  gradually  drove  them  out 
of  business,  until  now.  as  we  have  Mid,  only 
one  of  tlu>  conspicuous  old  leaders  remains 
doing  the  bad  old  business  at  the  same  old 
stand.  Whether  it  is  true  thnt  he  is  the 
inventor  of  the  trade  of  “ investigator  of 
corporations  " we  do  not  know.  The  evidence 
certainly  points  to  him.  At  any  rate,  the 
“ investigator’s  ” business  seemingly  is 
wrecking.  The  affairs  of  corporations  are 
to  be  pried  into  for  the  purpose  of  black- 
ening their  reputations  for  reasons  already 
pointed  out.  To  slander  a title  is  a criminal 
offence,  and  he  who  is  able  to  back  his 
slander  by  an  array  of  statistics,  every  fig- 
ure in  which  may  tell  a truth,  whereas  the 
rnxrmblr  may  l»e  the  blackest  kind  of  a lie, 
is  a much  more  dangerous  offender  against 
morality  and  the  law  than  the  mere  ex- 
pander of  oral  slanders.  In  these  day*, 
when  Wall  Street  is  led  by  strong  builder*- 
up  of  properties,  the  wrecker  i*  not  only  a 
criminal,  he  is  an  anachronism.  If  he 
should  return  in  number*,  it  would  be  as  if 
our  streets  should  once  more  lie  filled  with 
the  hired  bravoes  and  assassins  of  the  early 
sixteenth  century.  As  it  Is,  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  to  the  law  any  oonspi rators 
against  property  except  the  meanest,  per- 
haps. of  the  paid  **  investigators,’'  is  evident. 
The  heat  that  can  be  done,  because  the  most 
effective,  is  to  create  a healthful  public 
sentiment  which  will  recognize  in  such  a 
business  as  this  new  trade  a criminal  oc- 
cupation, the  pursuit  of  which,  or  the  shar- 
ing in  the  fruits  of  which,  shall  exclude  a 
man  from  decent  company,  either  financial 
or  purely  social.  As  time  and  civilization 


advance,  the  functions  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change become  too  important  to  permit  the 
playing  of  the  old  games  or  the  presence 
of  the  old  players.  Honest  business  has  no 
place  for  the  man  who  preys  upon  the  com- 
munity by  pretending  to  bet  upon  his  |m*s- 
siminiii,  and  the  nature  of  the  offence  can- 
not Is*  changed  by  the  recently  invented  pre- 
tence that  he  is  betting  on  bis  “ investiga- 
tor’s” discoveries. 


Mr.  Cleveland  and  the 
Presidency 

Some  of  our  contemporaries  imagine  that 
they  detect  signs  of  a concerted  attempt  on 
the  part  of  certain  influential  Democrats  to 
put  forward  Mr.  Cleveland  as  a candidate 
for  their  purtv  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1904.  It  is  even  asserted  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  himself  is  countenancing  the 
movement.  If  we  ask  for  evidence,  we  are 
Invited  to  observe  that  the  New  York  World 
earnestly  advocates  the  selection  of  the  ex- 
President  by  the  next  Democratic  national 
convention,  and  that  a similar  course  has 
been  pursued  by  a number  of  newspapers 
published  in  various  quarters  of  the  Union. 
It  is  further  pointed  out  that,  simultaneous- 
ly with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  westward  Journey, 
Mr.  Cleveland  has  emerged  from  his  retire- 
ment, has  accepted  an  invitation  to  attend 
the  dedication  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
and  was  urged  to  make  an  extensive  tour 
through  the  tran*- Mississippi  States  lying 
north  and  south  of  Missouri.  How.  we  are 
asked,  can  we  account  for  these  phenomena 
on  any  other  theory  than  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
I*  tentatively  a candidate  for  the  Democratic 
nomination!  It  seems  to  us  that  the  farts 
are  susceptible  of  a much  simpler  explana- 
tion. They  are  easily  reconcilable  with  Mr. 
Cleveland’s  oft-repeated  declaration  that  he 
is  not.  and  never  expect*  again  to  be,  a 
candidate  for  any  public  office.  Rut.  while 
his  personal  ambition  is  satisfied,  as  well  it 
may  be.  his  physical  and  intellectual  power* 
are  unimpaired,  and  it  necessarily  follows 
that  he  has  lost  neither  hi*  lively  interest 
in  public  affairs,  nor  Id*  profound  convic- 
tion that  the  upholding  of  the  Democratic 
party  is  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  and  to  the  progressive  but  consti- 
tutional development  of  American  institu- 
tions. Like  all  upright  and  conscientious 
men,  he  recognize*  his  deep  obligation  to 
the  party  that  has  trusted  him  and  honored 
him.  He  acknowledges  a great  debt  to  the 
Democracy,  and  he  desires  to  pay  the  debt 
by  devoting  what  strength  remains  to  him 
to  promote  its  recnnsolidation.  and  to  as- 
sure the  triumph  of  its  principles.  This  is 
a sentiment  that  reflects  high  credit  upon 
his  character,  and  it  is  a pity  that  all  ex- 
Presidents  have  not  lieen  equally  ready  to 
attest  it,  even  at  a considerable  sacrifice  of 
leisure  and  convenience.  One  illustrious  ex- 
ample. indeed,  he  liu»  for  the  solicitude  with 
which  he  watches  the  drift  of  the  great  po- 
litical party  with  which  his  name  is  in- 
separably  associated.  From  the  hour  when 
Thomas  Jefferson  left  the  White  House  on 
March  4,  1809,  until  he  died  some  seventeen 
years  later,  his  correspondence  with  his  two 
Virginian  successors  in  the  office  of  Chief 
Magistrate  was  ceaseless,  and  his  desire  to 
see  the  party  which  he  had  organized  con- 
tinue to  deserve  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try was  unwavering  and  anxious.  In  the 
case  of  Andrew  Jackson  also,  throughout 
the  eight  years  for  which  he  survived  his 
retirement  from  the  Presidency,  his  name 
remained  a spell  to  conjure  with,  and  the 
active  leaders  of  the  Democracy  continual- 
ly turned  to  the  Hermitage,  and  sought  the 
veteran's  advice  in  the  formulation  of  their 
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party  polleie*.  The-  friendly  and  monitory 
service  which  Jefferson  and  Jackson  deemed 
it  incumbent  upon  them  to  render  is  right- 
ly at  this  time  held  to  be  a duty  by  Grover 
Cleveland.  The  country  need*  the  Democracy, 
and  the  Democracy  itself  needs  help  if  it  i* 
to  presmt  a united  front  and  to  march  for- 
ward once  more  to  victory.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land would  have  shown  himself  deaf  to  the 
dictates  of  gratitude  and  blind  to  a great 
opportunity  of  usefulness  if  at  a crlfia  in 
the  fate  of  his  party  he  had  remained  an 
impassive  spectator  of  the  earnest  and  mul- 
tiplied efforts  milking  to  rehabilitate  it  in 
public  confidence,  to  redeem  it  from  error 
and  from  folly,  and  to  launch  it  on  a tri- 
umphant career. 

Sincere  well-wishers  of  the  Democracy  like 
Colonel  Henry  Watterson  arc  ill  • advised 
when  they  endeavor,  by  imputing  a selfish 
motive,  to  discourage  Mr.  Cleveland  from 
the  fulfilment  of  a sacred  obligation.  There 
is  probably  no  Democrat  alive  who  has  it  in 
his  power  to  offer  no  great  a service  to  the 
party  ns  may  be  rendered  by  the  ex-Presi- 
dent.  He  speaks  from  the  hedrork  of  ex- 
perience, and  hia  voice  is  clothed  with 
unique  authority.  There  is  no  other  man 
whom  Democrats  would  go  so  far  to  see,  and 
to  whom  they  would  listen  with  such  serious 
attention.  The  citizens  of  the  trans-Mis- 
sissippi State*  are  certain  to  regard  his 
projected  visit  as  an  honor.  They  would 
rightly  feel  that  for  such  a man  to  traverse 
thousands  of  miles,  in  order  to  meet  them 
at  their  homes  and  to  confer  with  them  on 
questions  of  great  public  moment,  was  a 
memorable  tribute  to  their  intelligence,  and 
to  their  character.  From  his  entrance  into 
public  life,  Mr.  Cleveland  has  given  indis- 
putable proof  of  his  trust  in  the  good  sense 
and  in  the  probity  of  the  plain  people.  He 
knows  them,  and  he  loves  them,  and  lie  has 
never  been  brought  face  to  face  with  them 
without  arousing  corresponding  sentiments. 
Such  n man  may  do  incalculable  good  to 
the  country,  as  well  as  to  his  party,  by  such 
a tour  as  has  been  suggested.  Nor  do  we  for 
a moment  believe  that  private  prejudice  and 
personal  rivalry  would  avail  in  the  slight- 
est degree  to  chill  the  reception  given  by  the 
people  of  the  West  to  the  only  Democrat 
who  has  occupied  the  White  House  since  the 
civil  war. 

But,  it  will  he  said,  may  not  the  tour 
suggested  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  while  unde- 
niably useful  to  the  Democracy  on  general 
grounds,  prove  detrimental  to  the  prospect* 
of  the  party  from  s tactical  point  of  view! 
Is  there  not  some  danger  that  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  ex-President  might  be  so 
profound  that  the  demand  for  his  nomina 
tion  in  1004  would  become  widespread  and 
irresistible?  We  are  troubled  by  no  such 
misgivings.  It  is  our  comiction  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  is  entirely  sincere  in  disclaiming 
all  political  aspirations,  and  that  he  would 
refuse  the  nomination,  even  though  it  were 
unanimously  tendered.  Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain, however,  than  that  unanimity  would 
la?  unattainable.  That  a fraction  of  the 
delegates  to  the  next  Democratic  national 
convention  will  obey  Mr.  Bryan  Is  indis- 
putable. and  he  has  repeatedly  proclaimed 
himself  inflexibly  opposed  to  the  ex-Presi- 
dent.  Just  how  large  the  fraction  will  be 
is  one  of  the  questions  which  Mr.  Cleve- 
land’s tour  may  help  to  determine.  Should 
he  meet  with  only  a lukewarm  reception, 
the  inference  would  be  that  Mr.  Bryan’s  hold 
upon  Democrats  in  the  trana  • Mississippi 
States  ia  still  unshaken.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary. the  reception  should  be  enthusiastic, 
as  we  predict  it  will  be.  an  opposite  con- 
clusion might  be  drawn.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  men  interested  in  public  af- 
fairs will  watch  Mr.  Cleveland’s  progress 
with  interest,  not  to  say  anxiety.  What- 
ever may  prove  to  be,  however,  the  numeri- 


cal strength  of  Mr.  Bryan's  friends  in  the 
convention.  Mr.  Cleveland,  as  a far-sighted 
politician,  will  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
disarming  them  l>y  putting  forward  a can- 
didate to  whose  “ regularity  ” no  exception 
can  be  taken.  This  he  will  recognize  and 
earnestly  enjoin  if,  as  we  firmly  believe,  he 
has  only  the  triumph  of  the  Democracy  at 
heart.  Chir  faith  is  steadfast  that,  in  the 
reorganizing  and  reinvigorating  work  upon 
which  Mr.  Cleveland  has  entered,  he  is 
building,  not  for  himself,  but  for  another, 
and  that  any  standard  • bearer  likely  to 
unite  the  scattered  columns  of  the  Democ- 
racy may  depend  upon  his  strenuous  sup 
port 


Are  Democrats  to  Look  For- 
ward or  Backward? 

Several  Democratic  Senators  have  recent- 
ly expressed  their  opinion*  as  to  the  issues 
that  should  be  set  forth  by  their  party  in 
the  next  Presidential  campaign,  and  as  to 
the  character  of  the  candidate  whom  it 
should  nominate. 

There  is  a sort  of  common  place  politician 
who  prattles  opinions  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  prejudices  of  those  who  do  no 
thinking  for  themselves,  but  who  are  plrased 
to  accept  the  platitudes  of  the  multitude  for 
the  verities  of  a real  political  philosophy. 
If  the  politician  lie  a Democrat,  he  is  bound 
to  utter  what  he  fancies  will  gratify  a large 
majority  of  those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Bryan 
in  1090  and  in  1000.  Tradition  says  to  him 
that  he  must,  first  of  all,  gratify  the  men 
who  composed  the  bulk  of  his  party  three 
years  ago  and  seven  year*  ago,  and,  there- 
fore, he  prates  on  subject*  concerning  which 
the  country  has  plainly  told  him  that  he  ami 
hia  party  have  been  wrong,  and  that  there 
is  no  chance  of  succeeding  with  them  or 
under  the  leadership  of  any  one  who  stand* 
for  them.  Thus,  Senator  Carmack  of  Ten- 
nessee, in  many  respect*  a most  promising 
young  man.  says  that  no  one  can  lie  nomi- 
nated in  1004.  as  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  but  one  who  vigorously  support- 
ed Mr.  Bryan  in  1090  and,  again,  in  1000. 
Nearly  all  the  Democrats  who  did  support 
Mr.  Bryan  In  those  years,  when  interviewed, 
follow  Mr.  Carmack's  example  and  say  this 
sort  of  thing.  To  one  who  hopes  that  some- 
thing will  happen  between  now  and  next 
year,  something  to  build  up  a real,  vigorous, 
and  hopeful  opposition  to  the  Republican 
party,  this  sort  of  talk  is  most  discouraging. 
If  the  Democrats  and  Populists  who  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Bryan  and  made  hi*  platform*  in 
these  campaigns,  so  franght  with  misery  and 
defeat  for  all  opj>onenta  of  the  Republican 
party,  are  to  insist  on  fighting  over  again 
their  old  campaigns,  of  refusing  to  he  the 
nucleus  of  a new  party  contending  for  the 
issues  of  to-day  and  for  the  future,  there  iB 
to  be  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Republican 
success  in  1004,  and  no  check  upon  Republi- 
can wantonness,  if  the  party  becomes 
wanton,  until,  at  the  earliest,  after  the  elec- 
tion of  1000. 

The  political  situation  is  plain.  The  Re- 
publican party  is  in  power  mainly  because 
there  is  no  party  opposing  it  which  can.  by 
any  possibility,  command  the  confidence  and 
the  support  of  the  country.  This  condition 
of  affairs  is  dne  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bryan 
gained  possession  of  the  Democratic  party 
and  turned  it  into  a party  of  Socialism,  into 
a party  representing  and  speaking  for  all 
the  elements  of  discontent  in  the  country. 
This  attitude  of  the  Democratic  party  while 
it  was  under  the  influence  and  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Bryan  united  necessarily  with  the 
Republican  party  all  property  interests,  all 
conservative  elements,  all  the  sober-minded 
people  who.  in  this  country  and  in  the  long 


run.  invariably  win.  Not  only  did  the  pro- 
tected interest*  and  those  trust*  which  live 
and  thrive  because  of  protection,  not  only 
did  what  we  may  call  the  predatory  prop- 
erty interests,  remain  Republican,  but  these 
were  joined  by  all  who  had  a stake  in  the 
country,  by  the  business  man  whose  inter- 
ests would  be  promoted  by  free  trade  or 
lower  duties,  and  by  the  working-man  or 
mechanic  who  own*  nothing  but  hi*  home. 
There  was.  It  is  true,  a good  deal  of  un- 
reasonable fright  manifested  by  conserva- 
tism. hut  conservatism  is-  frequently  timid, 
and  Mr.  Bryan  was  astutely  made  to  appear 
as  the  enemy  of  property.  The  consequence 
was  that  property  generally  became  hia 
frightened  foe,  and  when  we  say  this  we 
but  repeat  the  assertion  of  the  voters  of 
1800  and  1900.  which  showed  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  against  him  and  hi*  principle*  and  his 
policies.  The  wide  distribution  of  property 
in  this  country  among  all  classes  makes  the 
property  vote,  once  united,  invincible.  It  is 
not  naturally  a united  vote:  a large  part  of 
it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  those  favored 
interests  whose  wealth  has  been  increased 
by  legiidation:  but  Mr.  Bryan,  it  was  fan- 
cied, made  it  necessary  to  defend  all  prop- 
erty and  business  interests,  and,  whether 
this  view  of  him  and  his  cause  was  correct 
or  erroneous,  it  brought  together  all  the 
thoughtful,  prudent,  saving  classes,  emi- 
nently American  in  their  characteristics, 
and  united  them,  for  the  moment,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  Bryanism. 

Now  it  may  be  said  that  this  feeling 
toward  Mr.  Bryan  was  unjust  and  even  ex- 
travagant; that  he  was  not,  and  is  not.  the 
enemy  of  prosperity  and  the  prophet  of  dis- 
content. Unfortunately  it  is  the  nature  of 
democracy  to  settle  its  problems  not  neces- 
sarily as  they  arc.  but  as  they  seem  to  be. 
Candidates  are  not  always  successful  be- 
cause of  what  they  are  at  of  what  they  ap- 
pear. In  an  election,  reputation.  If  it  dif- 
fers from  character,  is  stronger  than  charac- 
ter. for  the  ppople  vote  not  for  what  they 
know,  but  for  wliat  they  think  they  know. 
They,  or  a large  majority  of  them,  think 
that  they  know  that  Mr.  Bryan  was  the 
leader  of  the  forces  of  discontent  and  of 
failure,  and  they  have,  therefore,  defeated 
him. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  most  of  those  who 
followed  Mr.  Bryan  believe  in  a good  many 
policies  and  principles  which  are  not  thought 
of  when  the  campaigns  of  1800  and  1000 
are  talked  about.  They  have  cusl  behind 
them  the  issues  of  the  past.  They  are 
thinking  of  the  problems  of  the  present  as 
they  bear  upon  the  future.  With  them  are 
many  men  who  agree  with  them  on  the  ques- 
tions of  to-day.  and  who  never  followed  Mr. 
Bryan.  They  either  refrained  from  voting 
or  they  voted  with  the  Republicans.  In 
doing  so  they  thought  they  were  acting  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  were, 
therefore,  patriotic.  Some  of  them  were 
even  more  than  merely  patriotic;  they 
courageously  made  sacrifices.  Among  them 
were  men  who  had  filled  some  of  the  higheit 
places  in  public  life,  but  they  thought  that 
true  Democracy  had  been  abandoned  by  their 
party;  that  its  essential  principles  had  been 
flouted:  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  was 
of  more  importance  than  the  triumph  of 
their  party,  especially  of  a party  which 
had,  for  the  time,  abandoned  its  principles. 
Therefore  they  went  apart  and,  in  doing  so. 
risked  all  chance  of  future  political  prefer- 
ment. To  men  like  these,  to  men  who. 
whether  they  were  right  or  wrong,  mani- 
fested a high-minded  patriotism  without 
which  democracy  cannot  long  exist.  Mr.  Car- 
mark  and  such  as  he  propose  to  deny  lead- 
ership. 

When  they  say  that  no  man  shall  he 
nominated  in  1904  except  one  who.  accord 
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ing  to  the  popular  verdict,  was  aggressively 
in  the  wrong  in  1800  and  again  in  10(H), 
they  say  in  effect,  that  the  country  must 
withdraw  the  verdicta  which  it  found  in 
those  yearn.  They  insist  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Republican  party  of  to-day  shall 
be  bused  on  the  mistake*  of  the  past.  There 
is,  in  fact,  only  one  question  to  ask  an  to 
party  standing,  and  that  is,  “ Does  the 
man  who  professes  to  he  a Democrat  oppose 
the  present  policies  of  the  Republican 
party T"  There  is  also  but  one  question  to 
ask  as  to  a candidate,  and  that  is.  “ Doe* 
he  believe  in  the  Democratic  side  of  to- 
day's issues,  and  will  he  command  the  confi- 
dence and  support  of  those  who  left  the 
party  when  Mr.  Rryan  was  its  candidate}” 
The  country  is  interested  in  the  building  up 
of  a real  and  vigorous  opposition  to  the  Re- 
publican party.  Such  an  opposition  can  lie 
constructed  only  by  ignoring  the  fact,  and 
by  recognizing  the  issues  and  the  candidate 
of  189(1  and  1900  as  of  that  past.  The  man 
who  raises  the  question  which  Senator  Oar- 
mack,  following  Mr.  ilryan'a  example  ha* 
raised,  is  inviting  disagreements,  discord, 
the  continuance  of  enmity,  the  maintenance 
of  confusion  of  counsels,  and  defeat.  Are 
you  in  agreement  with  us  now!  Are  you 
oppo*ed  to  the  Republican  party  to-day T 
Are  you  ready  to  stand  side  by  side  with  us 
in  the  fight  of  the  future!  These  are  the 
questions  of  moment,  and  the  man  who 
would  rule  out  as  a possible  candidate  any 
one  who  can  answer  them  in  the  affirmative, 
would  prevent  the  organization  of  a hopeful 
opposition,  and  would  restrict  the  choice 
for  a Democratic  candidate  to  some  one 
whose  nomination  would  enable  the  Republi- 
can party  to  elect  to  the  presidency  any 
candidate  running  on  Rny  platform.  On  the 
great  issues  of  to-day,  Gold  Democrat*  ore 
in  harmony  with  Free  Silver  Democrats, 
whose  issue  is  dead,  and  the  narrow  mind 
that  would  not  hail  with  delight  the  union 
of  the  two  is  a mind  that  wa*  not  made  for 
leadership  or  for  counsel.  The  country,  in- 
cluding the  most  intelligent  and  patriotic 
Republicans,  wants  an  opposition  which  Mr. 
Carmack's  policy  would  prevent. 


The  Literary  Outlook  and 
Inlook 

At  a spring  opening  of  publishers'  goods 
held  by  Thr  Dial,  at  Chicago,  we  have  been 
interested  to  note  some  facts  which  we  hope 
may  also  interest  the  reader,  and  may  afford 
him  a breath  of  relief,  if  he  is  gasping  in 
the  odors  everywhere  rising  from  the  arti- 
ficial flowers  of  fiction,  lie  may  be  sur- 
prised, as  we  were,  to  find  that,  these  flowers 
are  not  ao  abundant  in  pro*]*cct  as  lie  had 
supposed,  and  that  their  stifling  effect  is 
very  largely  the  work  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion. We  do  not  wish  to  la*  rashly  hopeful 
as  to  their  nature,  but  a cursory  gluncc  at 
their  labels  has  given  us  the  impression 
that  they  are  rather  less  than  more  of  the 
nature  of  the  blossomed  weed. 

We  were  of  course  first  attracted  by  the 
show  contributed  at  this  opening  by  the  pule 
lishing-houae  nearest  to  ourselves,  and  vigor- 
ously affirmed  to  our  secret  heart  that  if  the 
display  of  Messrs,  Harper  & Brothers  could 
contain  books  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Want,  Mis* 
Wilkins,  Mr.  Howard  Pyle,  Messrs.  Boone 
and  Brown,  and  Mr.  Will  llarhen.  as  well 
aa  younger  writera  whose  quality  we  had 
made  sure  of  in  their  occasional  magazine 
work,  the  outlook  was  by  no  means  so  baleful 
as  the  inlook.  Our  terrors,  we  decided,  were 
in  great  measure  subjective,  and  from  a 
glance  at  other  exhibits  we  gathered  freah 
•■outage  to  romhat  them.  Here  were  novela 
by  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen  and  Israel 


Zangwill,  promised  by  Macmillan;  slorie*  of 
Mr.  Henry  James,  by  Scribner's  Sons;  a new 
story  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  a 
fresh  volume  of  Bret  Harte’s  ever -new  talcs, 
a novel  by  Miss  Alice  Browne,  and  beat,  raci- 
est, tangiest  of  all.  a collection  of  Mr.  George 
8.  Wasson’s  Kittery  Point  story-studies  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  4 Co.;  the  first  novel  of 
Miss  Kdith  Wyatt,  the  most  artistic  and 
delightfully  natural  of  all  our  admirable 
women  writers,  by  McClure.  Phillips,  4 Co.; 
und  in  considering  these,  and  others,  we 
gained  sufficient  hope  to  match  the  quantity 
with  the  quality  of  the  coming  fiction,  and 
were  less  and  less  dismayed.  The  quantity 
appeared  to  us  much  smaller  than  in  former 
seasons,  and  although  fiction  seemed  to  lead 
ail  the  rest,  yet  when  we  put  together  his- 
tory, and  biography  and  reminiscences 
which  are  also  forms  of  history,  we  fotiud 
that  these  much  surpassed  fiction  in  mere 
quantity. 

The  hook*  of  verse  in  which  we  are  always 
supposed  to  be  weltering,  formed  the  slen- 
derest of  all  the  tributary  rills  of  the  great 
tide  of  literature.  They  were  notnumla*red 
fivefold  by  collections  of  letters  and  literary 
essays,  which  seemed  to  our  casual  glance 
very  uncommonly  promising:  and  there  was 
an  exhibit  of  titles  in  travel  and  description 
which  was  quite  as  engaging.  Art.  music, 
and  the  drama  were  well  represented,  and 
there  was  a greater  abundance  of  nature 
and  outdoor  hooks  than  we  could  have 
asked  for  since  Mr.  John  Burroughs  has 
taught  us  so  murh  doubt  concerning  them. 
In  theology  and  religion  we  found  ourselves 
fully  half  as  rich  aa  in  fiction,  and  in  the 
cognate  branches  of  profane  thinking,  such 
ns  science  and  technology,  politics,  eco- 
nomics and  sociology,  philosophy,  psychology 
and  ethiea,  very  much  richer.  Books  on  edu- 
cation and  for  school  and  college  use  were 
in  such  force  as  to  inspire  the  lively  be- 
lief that  no  array  of  romance  could  make 
head  against  them.  Besides  these,  we  were 
offered  a choice  of  standard  literature  in 
new  editions,  und  hooks  too  numerous  to 
classify  (though  we  do  not  see  why  Mark 
Twain's  essay  un  Christian  Science  should 
have  been  found  *o  miscellaneous  as  to  be 
excluded  from  the  list  of  religious  bonks), 
and  upon  the  whole  we  came  away  from  that 
spring  often ing  in  a gayety  which  we  should 
be  very  glad  to  impart  to  the  reader. 

The  fact  is  that  the  world,  even  the 
literary  world,  is  never  quite  so  laid  as  the 
other  world  within  us  would  like  to  make 
out.  Pessimism  is  so  easy,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  impressive,  that  only  a very  strenu- 
ous conscience  ran  keep  us  from  making  it 
our  pose.  But  we  ought  really  to  try  to 
look  upon  the  bright  side,  especially  the 
bright  side  of  hooks;  and  if  this  is  oftenest 
the  outside,  why,  there  is  no  power  which 
oblige*  us  to  penetrate  within.  The  pub- 
lishers make  books  so  pretty  nowadays  that 
it  is  a pleasure  to  have  the  very  worst 
and  poorest  of  them  about;  they  furnish  a 
room  so  agreeably,  or  they  contribute  dec- 
orative qualities  to  the  shelf  or  the  table 
that  takr  the  mind  off  the  wall-paper  and 
the  upholstery.  If,  in  many  rases,  it  is  wiser 
to  regard  them  purely  as  charming  spots  of 
color,  and  not  interrogate  them,  take  them 
as  appeals  to  the  intelligence  at  all;  there 
is  also  no  denying  that  their  effect  is  not 
wholly  sensuous.  It  is  not  well  to  shy  off 
from  every  new  book;  even  a new  novel  ia 
not  to  be  shunned  as  such ; some  quite  new 
novels  may  be  good,  as  we  have  been  trying 
to  encourage  the  reader  to  believe. 

We  might  push  our  contention  still 
farther,  and  insist  that  there  are  always 
mure  good  books  than  laid.  A bad  book  is 
very,  very  perishable.  How  many  of  the 
poor  novels  of  last  year  have  survived  into 
this!  They  have  all  ceased  to  he;  and  of  the 
last  year's  books  that  atili  exist,  there  is 


not  one  in  a hundred  that  is  bad.  This  re- 
flection ia  immensely  consoling;  wc  commend 
it  to  the  author  who  is  trying  to  write  good 
hooks,  and  to  the  reader  who  is  afraid  of 
being  cumbered  by  laid  ones.  We  say,  let 
the  reader  occasionally  seek  to  buy  a good 
book,  instead  of  the  bad  hooks  which  bis 
ignorance  of  difference*  in  literature  renders 
him  liable  to  buy,  and  he  will  lie  surprised 
to  find  how  lively  and  vigorous  it  is  at  the 
end  of  a year.  If  he  will  look  into  it  after 
that  lapse  of  time,  he  will  find  it  far  more 
interesting  than  the  had  books  which  he 
forgot  a year  ago.  He  was  induced  to  buy 
these  by  the  ambient  craze.  by  that  most 
insulting  and  stupefying  device  of  the  ad- 
vertiser that  they  were  the  largest  - selling 
lsM»k*  of  the  moment ; but  probably  be  never 
enjoyed  them.  He  only  enjoyed  saying  he 
lmd  read  them,  so  aa  to  be  in  the  swim; 
and  if  he  was  young,  he  got  a topic  out  of 
them  that  carried  him  over  the  conversa- 
tional spaces  left  hare  by  the  inadequacy 
of  the  theatre  as  a whole  evening's  proposi- 
tion. 

The  (ample  who  make  I took*. — even  the 
people  who  materially  make  them,  like  the 
publishers,  — probably  never  really  under- 
stand bow  the  average  render,  or  the  average 
non-reader,  us  he  more  truly  is.  regards 

them.  For  him  we  suspect  that  they  al- 
ways remain  impersonal  and  unvital.  They 
are  something  queer,  something  out  of  the 
scheme  of  his  being.  He  can  grasp  the  no- 
tion of  going  to  the  theatre;  that  is  some- 
thing tangible.  You  ask  a girl  to  go.  and 
if  you  must  you  ask  her  eh«|>cron,  and  you 
pay  your  four  or  six  dollars  for  seats  in  the 
orchestra,  one  of  them  behind  the  pillar; 
and  you  pass  the  evening  interpreting  the 
action  on  the  stage  to  the  luminous  intelli- 
gences beside  you.  or  in  accepting  their  con- 
struction of  the  meanings  of  the  drama,  if 
it  has  any.  But  n book  is  a very  different 
thing.  That  is  something  you  must  grapple 
with  in  your  own  room,  and  make  the  moat 
you  can  of  it  without  the  help  of  a smiling 
companion,  and  the  agreeable  sense  of  being 
in  the  brilliant  world  which  you  buy  with 
your  tickets  to  the  theatre.  Then  you  must 
take  your  chances  of  getting  enough  out 
of  it  to  be  able  to  talk  of  it  without  slip- 
ping up.  With  a good  cigar  you  may  get 
through  the  evening,  but  that  is  only  the  lie- 
ginning  of  your  triumph.  This  eventually 
•■nines  when  you  have  asked  the  girl  whether 
she  has  read  it,  and  she  has  said  she  lias, 
and  asks  you  if  you  have,  and  isn't  it  fine; 
and  you  say  it  is  out  of  sight. 

Yet  it  is  not  an  appreciable  victory, 

then.  What  you  really  want  is  a book  that 
you  can  get  a funny  point  out  of,  ami  that 
you  can  reproduce  in  original  epigram,  and 
tliis  happens  to  you  from  few  novel*,  even 
the  worst.  If  you  are  that  drollest  and  yet 
driest  of  human  creatures,  the  average 
American  man.  your  juiwles*  whimsicality 
is  not  affected  by  your  experience  of  popu- 
lar literature.  It  is  the  mistake  of  the 
author  and  the  publisher  to  suppose  that  it 
is.  and  they  keep  on  muking  book*  for  you, 
which  the  critic*  justly  censure  for  their 
worthlessness,  but  which,  if  they  were  ten 
times  a*  had  aa  they  arc,  would  not  really 
mean  anything  to  you.  You  remain  un- 
affected by  them,  but  vour  amusing  and 
charming  womenkind  read  them,  and  suffer 
or  enjoy,  as  they  are  less  or  more  enlight- 
ened. They  have  certain  strong  prejudices; 
they  prefer  tlio  romantic  and  the  heroic;  but 
after  several  years  of  unintermitted  part- 
ridge, even  partridge  hrgln*  to  pall.  This 
is  perhaps  why  there  is  an  apparent  change 
in  the  literary  outlook  and  inlook;  why 
there  actually  are  fewer  novels  threatened 
this  spring  than  last;  why  their  quality  is 
lietter.  and  why  of  serious,  but  not  less  at- 
tractive, hook*  there  is  an  increasing  num- 
ber. We  cannot  believe  that  we  have 
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evolved  thin  conclusion  from  our  inner  con- 
sciousness, though  but  for  that  spring  open- 
ing in  Th* r Dial  we  might  fear  that  our  fond- 
neRs  for  good  literature  had  abuaed  our  per- 
ception. Unless  our  eyes  have  been  made 
the  fools  of  the  other  senses,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  worst  is  over,  at  least  for  the 
present,  in  what  has  been  so  bad,  and  we 
think  we  have  woman  to  thank  for  this  im- 
provement, as  we  have  her  to  thank  for 
most  others.  Woman  is  becoming  refined, 
civilised,  enlightened  to  the  point  where  she 
cannot  any  longer  stand  the  literary  truck 
of  the  laflt  four  or  five  years:  this  is  our 
firm  belief.  It  is  her  mute  and  yet  power- 
fully emotional  demand  for  better  things 
which  has  made  itself  felt  in  the  superior 
quality  of  the  books  at  the  spring  openings. 
We  cannot  allege  any  proofs  of  our  conclu- 
sion, indeed,  but  if  woman  was  ns  articu- 
late aa  she  is  voluble,  we  do  not  believe  they 
would  long  be  wanting. 


Instruction  from  the  Laity  for 
the  Clergy 

A 0RF.AT  newspaper  of  thia  city,  which 
our  sense  of  the  higher  journalistic  etiquette 
restricts  us  to  mentioning  ns  a solar  con- 
temporary, has  come  to  the  support  of  a 
distinguished  naval  authority  in  his  conten- 
tion that  what  he  believes  the  present  decay 
of  church  influence  is  the  result  of  the 
church’s  practical  teaching  of  works  instead 
of  faith.  In  his  remarks  to  the  members  of 
a religious  club  lately,  this  authority  held 
it  error  to  prefer  one’s  neighbor,  not  merely 
to  one'B  self,  but  to  one’s  (Sod.  He  regarded 
this,  he  said,  as  “ symptomatic  of  decline  in 
spiritual  life  and  aspiration  In  .the  Chris- 
tian body,”  and  he  affirmi-d  an  immediate 
personal  relation  to  (5od,  through  our  love 
of  Him,  to  be  the  ideal  Christianity.  It  is 
this  position  of  his  which  our  solar  contem- 
porary, in  the  habitual  mood  of  Mr.  Mayor 
Low.  cordially  approves,  and  so  reinforces  ns 
to  give  the  altruist  seeking  to  assail  it  very 
little  hope  of  carrying  it  against  them.  It 
ia  true  that  the  report  of  the  naval  au- 
thority's words  dors  not  give  the  sense  of 
unbroken  logic  in  bis  thinking,  but  enough 
is  dear  from  them  to  justify  our  solar  con- 
temporary in  lacking  him  against  the  whole 
tribe  of  the  charitable  who  have  been  palm- 
ing themselves  off,  more  and  more,  as  the 
sort  of  Christiana  that  Christ  intended  hi* 
followers  to  be.  We  are  not  so  hardy 
as  to  question  their  joint  position  our- 
selves, for  in  the  small  love  we  have  to 
our  neighbor  we  feel  that  we  have  no  right 
to  dispute  with  such  a naval  authority,  or 
such  a lumen  ctirlrsiat  as  our  solar  conlem- 
porary;  and  in  venturing  to  reconnoitre 
their  position  out  of  rather  a vague  curi- 
osity, we  have  no  other  purpose  than  to  note 
what  Christ  himself  had  to  say  of  it. 

In  the  words  of  God’s  Ron  there  seems 
to  be  a good  deal  of  excuse  for  tlie  spirit- 
ual decadents,  if  we  may  call  those  so  who 
have  taken,  or  mistaken,  love  of  one’s  neigh- 
bor to  be  the  supreme  expression  of  love  to 
one’s  God.  In  one  place  the  Son  of  God 
aaid  that  the  commandment  to  love  one’s 
neighbor  as  one’s  self  was  like  unto  the 
commandment  to  love  God:  that  is  of  an 
equally  supreme  validity.  In  another  he 
said  to  his  disciples  that  men  would  know 
them  for  bis  disciples  if  they  loved  one  an- 
other. In  a third  place  he  said,  “ If  thou 
wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast, 
and  give  to  the  poor.”  and  he  also  snid  that 
their  Heavenly  Father  could  not  forgive 
them  their  trespasses  unless  they  forgave 
their  brother’s  trespasses  against  them.  Yet 
again  he  said,  that  when  they  did  so  to  the 
least,  of  their  fellow-men,  they  visited  him- 
self in  prison,  and  gave  him  to  cat  and  to 


drink.  Not  on  one  ocensinn  only,  hut  a 
hundred,  on  every  occasion  that  offered,  he 
taught  that  religion — that  is  to  say.  Christi- 
anity— was  nothing  more  mystical  than 
doing  good  to  others:  and  one  of  the  moBt 
spiritual-minded  of  his  apoatles  declared 
this  alone  to  be  true  religion  before  God  ami 
the  Father.  It  is  apparently  upon  the 
sands  of  such  texts  that  the  spiritual  dec- 
adents have  built  the  house  which  the  waves, 
in  the  naval  authority,  have  beat  upon,  and 
which  our  solar  contemporary,  the  lumt'n 
rertesiae  wo  have  cited,  has  pierced  with 
its  intolerable  rays;  and  there  ran  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  inmates  have  lieen  jarred 
and  troubled.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  in 
that  religious  rlub  one  of  its  member*  asked 
a brother  clergyman  who  had  deplored  “ the 
craze  for  parish  houses  and  institutions,  and 
the  tendency  to  identify  religion  with  char- 
ity,” whether  there  had  been  a decrease  in 
the  spiritual  influence  in  two  churches  pecul- 
iarly famous  for  their  good  works,  which 
he  named,  and  got  what  comfort  he  could 
from  the  rather  reluctant  admission  that 
there  had  lieen  none.  Apparently  what  the 
champions  of  love  to  God,  as  distinguishable 
from  love  to  the  neighbor,  both  in  the  ease 
of  the  naval  authority  and  our  solar  con- 
temporary. desire  is  a state  of  preparedness 
for  the  decline  of  faith  if  works  should 
multiply.  Neither  has  cared  to  indicate  the 
point  at  which  charity  should  la-gin  to  con- 
trol itself  in  the  interest  of  a more  mvsti- 
cal  aspiration;  and  unless  they  are  of  the 
impression  that  many  of  Christ’s  words 
touching  the  conduct  of  life  are  to  hr  tnkrn 
in  a Pickwickian  sense,  their  conclusion  is 
not  without  its  difficulties,  its  defects. 
Only  >i]am  some  such  ground  is  their  union 
one  of  inexpugnable  strength,  and  if  they 
do  not  now  enter  together  upon  an  aggres- 
sive campaign,  the  decadent*  have  perhaps 
not  the  worst  to  fear.  These  may  still  go 
about  succoring  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less, and  if  only  they  will  not  venture  to 
the  extreme  of  wiling  all  they  have  and  giv- 
ing to  the  poor,  the  community  will  hardly 
accuse  them  of  a want  of  spirituality.  It 
is  possible  that  being  so  largely  pagan  as 
it  ia,  the  community  will  not  concern  itself 
with  the  question  of  their  spirituality,  but 
will  ask  itself  how  any  man  is  to  experience 
or  to  manifest  love  to  God  except  by  doing 
good  to  other  men,  descending  even  to  acts 
of  the  grossest  philanthropy,  and  sounding 
nll’the  turbid  depths  of  altruism. 


Porto  Rico  a Territory? 

Thk  Porto  ■ Rican  House  of  Delegates, 
which  has  been  recently  in  session,  has 
asked  for  Porlo  Rico’s  admission  as  a Ter- 
ritory, but  the  Executive  Council  (with  its 
six  American  and  five  native  members)  has 
deelined  to  concur  in  the  petition. 

One  of  the  last  official  acts  of  Mr.  James 
Harlan,  who  has  just  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  resign  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eralship of  Porto  Rico,  must  hare  been  the 
draughting  of  the  report  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Executive  Council  on  the 
memorial  and  resolution  which  came  up 
from  the  House  of  Delegates  expressing  this 
desire  for  adoption;  for  it  bears  a date  but 
a few  days  before  that  of  his  sailing.  It  Is 
a document  to  bring  envy  to  the  people  of 
our  Territories,  who,  denied  Statehood,  are 
subject  to  restrictions  and  deprivations 
which  the  fortunate  little  island  has  rst-aped 
as  an  " insular  possession.”  The  whole  im- 
port of  this  considerate  veto  is  that  it 
would  involve  for  Porto  Rim  a distinct 
degradation  and  great  financial  loss  to  lie 
put  under  the  constitutional  limitations  of 
a Territorial  government,  which  is  but  ”n 
crude  method  for  governing  u frontier.” 
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This  report,  signed  hv  Mr.  Harlan  and 
Mr.  Garrison,  the  auditor,  the  two  Ameri- 
can members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
note*  appreciatively  the  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  the  national  government  which  the 
memorial  and  resolution  indicate,  but  urge* 
upon  the  Delegates  the  moral  duty  of  ex- 
amining the  question  not  from  the  stand- 
point. of  their  personal  sentiments  (which 
would  immediately  and  narrowly  he  to  the 
advantage  of  the  United  States),  but  from 
the  broader  standpoint  of  the  real  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  people — that  ia,  of  the 
island. 

It  is  urged,  in  the  first  place,  by  this 
report,  that  there  has  lieen  and  is  no  im- 
pediment to  progress  in  the  present  form  of 
government.  This  is  supported  by  the  re- 
markable advancement  which  lias  been  made 
since  civil  government  was  organized  in  the 
island.  No  greater  powers  are  needed  than 
are  delegated  under  the  organic  act.  Hut 
the  appeal  of  the  Porto-RIcan#  has  undoubt- 
edly hnd  other  motive  than  this.  It  is 
thought  by  them  that  their  insular  govern- 
ment has  not  the  dignity  of  a ” Territorial 
government.”  There  is  a vague  hope  for 
something  higher  and  belter  which  the  latter 
seems  to  promise.  U is  answered  by  the 
committee  that  in  the  popular  estimate  “ a 
Territory  has  no  place  of  special  importance 
in  the  American  system.”  and,  further,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico  should  pass  through  this  |>eriad  of 
probation,  for  there  is  precedent  for  ad- 
mission to  Rtatehood  without  such  tute- 
lage. The  political  and  social  status  of 
Porto  Rico  has  lieen  on  a higher  plane 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  superior  even  to  the 
most  populous  and  commercially  aggressive 
of  the  regular  Territories  in  its  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  in  the  efficiency  of  its  system 
of  law*.  The  economic  advantages  of  the 
present  status  seem  unquestionable.  The 
people  of  the  inland  are  not  required  to  con- 
tribute to  the  national  defence.  The  only 
national  item  in  their  budget  is  the  amount 
which  they  expend  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Federal  court.  They  keep  the  customs 
ditties  and  the  internal  • revenue  taxes  for 
their  own  use.  Every  dollar  of  revenue  re- 
mains in  the  island  to  lie  utilized  for  the 
public  weal.  Hawaii,  as  a Territory,  is 
clamoring  for  what  Porto  Rico  enjoys  as  a 
“ possession.”  And  there  is  no  limit,  it  is 
urged,  to  what  may  be  accomplished  in  the 
future  if  the  present  conditions  continue. 

The  disadvantagi-s  of  the  extension  of  thp 
Constitution  “in  all  its  part*”  are  neriou*. 
While  under  the  present  relationship  all  the 
constitutional  guarantees  are  enjoyed,  the 
people  are  free  from  certain  restraints  which 
would  inevitably  work  hardship  to  their 
island.  One  of  these  hardships  would  be 
the  loss  of  all  their  customs  duties  and  in- 
ternal-revenue taxes,  which  would  fall  into 
the  Federal  Treasury,  and  thus  deprive  Porto 
Rico  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  her  pres- 
ent income.  The  total  receipts  for  insular 
purposes  last  year  were  92.202.531  50,  of 
which  gross  sum  the  amount  received  from 
the  regular  property  tax  was  only  9407,* 
414  05.  The  rest  came  from  the  source# 
just  named.  The  present  property  tax,  it 
is  felt,  ought  not  to  be  largely  Increased  un- 
til conditions  of  commerce  and  agriculture 
are  radically  changed. 

It  is  certainly  an  indication  of  the  loyalty 
and  devotion  of  the  Porto-Ricans  that  they 
are  willing  or  seem  to  lie  willing  to  sacri- 
fice this  financial  advantage  for  the  one 
thing  they  lack — the  statutory  declaration 
of  citizenship.  It  is  proof  also  of  a very 
high  order  of  patriotism  in  our  representa- 
tives that  they  should  show  such  solicitude 
about  our  doing  the  best  thing  for  Porto 
Rico  regardless  of  our  own  narrower  Inter- 
ests. 
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British  Expenditure 

By  Sydney  Brooks 

London,  V«rr*  »,  1903. 

The  price  of  empire  comes  high.  For 
the  current  year  the  English  army  and  navy 
estimates  reach  the  staggering  total  of 
nearly  $.150,000,000.  No  nation  in  the  world 
is  now  spending  so  much  on  Us  defences, 
either  actually  or  per  capita,  an  Great 
Britain.  Twenty  years  ago  the  entire  ex- 
penditure of  this  country  for  all  purposes 
wus  very  little  more  than  its  present  out- 
lay on  the  army  and  navy  alone.  Ten  year* 
ago  the  combined  estimates  for  both  ser- 
vices were  lens  than  is  now  spent  on  eaeh. 
Within  the  last  five  years  alone  the  army 
estimates  have  increased  by  over  $00,000,- 
000.  In  the  wealth  of  the  country  Increas- 
ing in  the  same  ratio?  Statistic*  return  a 
dubious  and,  as  usual,  an  insufficient  an- 
swer : but  they  make  clear  the  fact,  for 
whatever  it  may  be  worth,  that  within  the 
past  decade  the  trade  of  the  country  has 
increased  by  little  more  than  twentv-flve 
per  cent.,  as  against  a cent-per-eent  increase 
on  the  national  defences.  One  conclusion, 
at  any  rate,  is  being  patently  accepted  by 
the  people.  It  is  that  “ this  sort  of  thing 
cannot  go  on  forever,”  that  a halt  must 
he  called  somewhere.  But  where?  Cobden 
used  to  say  that  nothing  was  easier  than  to 
raise  a cheer  in  thr  House  of  Commons  by 
praising  economy,  and  nothing  harder,  noth- 
ing more  certain  to  lead  to  defeat,  than  to 
propose  some  specific  reduction.  The  nation 
feels  its  expenses  are  running  too  far  ahead, 
but  where  to  retrench  it  does  not  know.  It 
is  nervous  and  apprehensive.  The  weari- 
ness that  always  follows  a great  war  is 
stealing  over  it.  The  burden  of  empire  is 
making  itself  felt.  A profound  distrust  of 
the  capacity  of  their  rulers  agitates  the 
masses.  In  no  one  except  Mr.  Chamberlain 
have  Englishmen  the  confidence  that  Ameri- 
cans place  in  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  Mr.  Hay.  in 
Mr.  Root — the  three  strongest,  most  capa- 
ble, most  sagacious  administrators  in  the 
world  of  Anglo-Saxon  politics.  Consols 
which  a few  years  ago  stood  at  115  are  now 
at  91.  and  in  all  probability  will  fait  still 
lower  before  long.  One  - sixteenth  of  every 
man's  income  is  claimed  by  the  income  tax. 
And  alt  the  time  this  appalling  increase  of 
expenditure  continues,  the  strain  grows 
yearly  greater,  the  demands  on  the  ex- 
chequer multiply  with  each  fresh  session  of 
Parliament.  Wherp  will  it  all  end?  The 
country  asks  the  question  with  feverish 
anxiety,  but  without  receiving  any  very  sat- 
isfactory response.  It  is  haunted  by  spec- 
tre*— of  an  immensely  widened  basis  of  tax- 
ation, of  sheer  inability  to  stand  the  pace, 
of  socialism,  and  much  else.  Never  was  the 
weary  Titan  groaning  so  audibly  under  the 
too- vast  orb  of  her  fate. 

And  yet  on  one  thing  all  agree  — that, 
come  what  may,  the  British  navy  must  be 
supreme.  By  every  Englishman  that  is  re- 
garded not  merely  ns  n question  of  "in- 
surance.” but  of  life.  “ The  fleet  of  England 
is  her  all-in-all.”  wrote  Tennyson,  and  the 
nation  unreservedly  subscribes  to  it.  The 
naval  estimates  are  never  criticised  as  being 
too  high : there  is  the  utmost  rivalry  among 
admirals,  politicians,  and  popular  "ex- 
perts ” to  prove  that  they  are  not  high 
enough.  Parliament,  as  I write,  is  voting 
over  $172,000,000  for  the  naval  expenses  of 
HMI.1-4.  It  would  vote  twirc  as  much  wpre 
there  any  need  for  it.  That  the  British 
fleet  must  more  than  equal  the  combined 
maritime  power  of  any  two  rivals  is  not  the 
platform  of  any  particular  party,  but  the 
faith  and  policy  of  all.  It  is  ns  much  a na- 
tional axiom  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  There 
are  some  who  even  declare  that  the  “ two- 
power  standard  " is  not  enough,  that  Great 


Britain  ought  to  prepare  to  meet  the  strong- 
est combination  that  any  three  powers  could 
bring  against  her.  But  there  is  no  one  who 
would  be  onntcnt  with  a mere  one-power 
standard,  who  would  maintain  that  so  long 
as  the  British  fleet  was  stronger  than  the 
French  or  the  Russian  or  the  German  all 
was  well.  It  is  the  destiny  and  the  pride  of 
England  to  gauge  from  year  to  year  the 
naval  forces  of  her  two  most  formidable 
rivals,  and  then  to  go  one  lietter. 

This  is  a matter  which  has  long  been 
withdrawn  from  the  barren  jugglery  of  party 
politics.  Twenty-odd  years  ago  the  nntinn 
took  it  into  its  own  hands  and  forced  it 
upon  the  government.  Reforms  in  England 
are  offen  effected  in  this  way.  They  work, 
that  is.  from  the  bottom  upwards,  not.  as 
in  Germany,  from  the  top  downwards.  Like 
the  free-trade  movement,  the  demand  for 
an  overwhelmingly  strong  navy  was  a pop- 
ular long  before  it  was  an  official  policy; 
and  the  nation  has  always  more  or  lew  in- 
sisted on  its  being  treated  an  an  issue  out- 
side of  party.  It  would  overthrow  any  gov- 
ernment flint  was  suspected  of  starving  the 
navy,  and  it  is  ready  to  foot  any  bill  that 
the  Admiralty  cares  to  run  up.  The  peri- 
odic " scares  ” that  sweep  through  the  coun- 
try over  some  alleged  defeet  in  the  size  or 
efficiency  of  the  fleet  show  the  intensity  of 
its  determination  to  maintain  the  mastery 
of  the  seas.  During  the  last  few  years 
those  “ scares  ” have  lieen  frequent  and  pro- 
longed. The  Boer  war  and  Mr.  Balfour’s 
avowal  that  at  one  time  there  were  not 
more  than  1000  cartridges  in  the  national 
arsenals,  could  not  help  making  Englishmen 
ask  whether  the  Admiralty  might  not,  when 
put  to  the  test,  prove  another  War  Ofllce, 
whether  the  squadrons  would  not  turn  out 
to  bp  as  unready  and  an  ill-equipped  as  the 
army  corps.  It  was  a grim  and  harassing 
doubt,  (hat  would  not  dnw-n.  It  brought 
the  average  Englishman  to  a yet  fuller  sense 
of  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  modern 
naval  warfare — its  suddenness  and  its  final- 
ity. It  made  him  grasp  the  fact  that  a 
narat  war  in  precisely  one  of  those  things 
it  is  impossible  to  "muddle  through”;  that 
a defeat  on  the  ocean  is  decisive  and  irrep- 
arable; that  while  a Isa  ten  army  is  still 
an  army  and  may  do  better  next  time,  a 
beaten  fleet  is  no  fleet  at  all,  but  a chaos 
of  useless  steel  and  iron.  It  made  him 
realize  that  at  sea  there  is  no  second  chance, 
no  time  to  reorganize  or  effect  new  disposi- 
tions or  send  round  the  corner  for  a mari- 
time Roberts;  and  that  everything  that  is 
not  done  for  the  fleet  in  times  of  peace  will 
have  to  remain  undone  in  times  of  war. 
The  reflex  action  of  the  Boer  war  was  to 
stimulate  almost  as  much  Interest  in  the 
nary  as  in  the  army,  and  the  amazing  blun- 
ders of  the  War  Office  undoubtedly  put  the 
Admiralty  on  the  qui  rip r.  As  a result, 
large  and  well-considered  reforms  have  lieen 
planned  and  are  now  being  carried  ont : a 
new  naval  base — to  offset  the  growing  power 
of  Germany — has  been  decided  on;  the  train- 
ing of  seamen  has  been  revolutionized,  and 
gunnery  is  at  last  taking  in  the_  British  the 
foremost  place  it  has  long  held  in  the 
American  navy.  The  Admiralty,  in  short, 
is  setting  its  house  in  order.  It  is  an  ex- 
pensive operation,  hut  nobody  minds  that. 
So  long  as  Englishmen  can  fee!  that  the 
fleet  is  really  ready,  a weight  is  lifted  from 
their  mind*  of  which  Americans,  in  their 
happy  security,  have  no  knowledge — indeed, 
no  conception.  For  that  feeling  no  price 
eon  lie  too  high. 

It  is  not,  then,  the  expense  of  the  navy, 
but  of  the  army,  that  is  terrifying  England. 
For  the  current  year  the  army  estimates  are 
actually  larger  than  the  navy.  That  fact 
alone,  argue  a good  many  Englishmen,  is 
their  beat  condemnation.  England's  first 
and  main  line  of  defence  must  Is*  the  fleet. 


It  la  “ on  the  navy.”  in  the  words  of  the 
old  Elizabethan  statute,  “under  the  good 
providence  of  God,  the  wealth  and  welfare 
of  this  country  mainly  depend."  How.  then, 
has  it  come  about  that  she  is  spending  mori- 
on her  army  than  on  her  navy?  Some,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  cost  must  be  put  down  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Brodrick  is  attempting 
a thorough  reorganization  of  the  whole  army 
system.  Mr.  Brodrick  is  not  by  any  means  a 
great  war  minister.  He  is  not  a Roon  nor  a 
Root.  But  he  is  honest,  painstaking,  splen- 
didly grounded  in  details  and  technicalities, 
and  has  the  bulldog  courage,  obstinacy  also, 
that  often  goes  with  a slow  moving  mind. 
1 have  it  from  Colonel  Arthur  Lee,  whom  all 
Americans  will  remember  as  the  English 
military  attache  during  the  Spanish  war, 
that  Mr.  Brodrick  lias  really  effected  many 
valuable  reforms — reforms  that  cost  money 
to  make,  hut  save  it  in  the  long  run.  Let 
this  go  to  his  credit-  Also  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  though  the  Boer  war  is  over, 
a large  garrison  has  still  to  lie  kept  in  South 
Africa,  and  that  the  increased  pay  is  like- 
wise an  important  item  in  the  estimates. 
But  after  making  full  allowance  for  Mr. 
Brodrick'a  good  work  in  decentralizing  the 
War  Office  and  improving  Woolwich  and 
Sandhurst,  and  for  the  exceptional  and  In- 
evitable expenses  left  by  the  war,  the  coun- 
try is  still  convinced  that  the  true  reason 
for  the  abnormal  size  of  the  estimates  is 
to  lie  found  in  Mr.  Brodrick'a  scheme  of 
six  army  corps.  The  attacks  on  that  scheme 
have  within  the  last  few  weeks  been  ex- 
tremely damaging,  both  in  and  out  of  Par- 
liament. It  was  first  brought  forward  in 
1901.  during  the  stress  of  the  Boer  war.  hur- 
riedly, and.  as  was  thought,  because  the  gov- 
ernment felt  that  “ something  must  be 
done.”  The  Germans  would  not  have  set 
about  tin*  business  in  that  spirit.  They 
would  have  waited  till  the  war  was  over 
and  all  its  experience  had  been  gathered — 
sifted.  Mr.  Brodrick,  however,  was  anxious 
to  score  a run  off  hia  own  hat,  and  could 
not  wnit.  It  will  lie  always  considered  a 
curious  and  characteristic  fact  that  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  sweeping  change  that  has 
ever  been  made  in  the  English  military  sys- 
tem should  have  lieen  derided  upon  without 
taking  the  advice  of  England's  greatest  mili- 
tary organizer.  From  first  to  last  Lord  Kit- 
chener was  not  consulted.  The  scheme  Is 
Mr.  Brodrick’s,  and  Mr.  Brodrick *s  alone.  It 
has  been  criticised  from  innumerable  points 
of  view,  but  chiefly  from  this — that  it  is 
altogether  too  big  for  England's  necessities. 
“ If  the  navy  is  efficient,"  says  the  popular 
voice  of  the  country,  ” we  do  not  need  three 
army  corps  of  professional  soldiers  to  be 
kept.  at.  hnme  fnr  emergency  purposes.  If 
it  is  not.  then  three  army  corps  are  not 
enough.”  It  is  because  Sir.  Brodrick  has 
not  studied  this  urgiiment  that,  the  country 
finds  itself  loaded  with  his  wasteful,  grand- 
iose. altogether  disproportionate  scheme.  He 
seems  to  have  forgotten,  first  of  all.  the  na%'y. 
secondly,  the  •volunteers,  and  thirdly,  the 
fact  that  even  England's  purse  is  not  bot- 
tomless. 


If  men  would  but  observe  the  golden  Mean 
In  all  their  Passions,  Appetites,  and  De- 
sires, and  if  in  their  Gratifications  they 
followed  the  uncorrupt  Dictates  of  Nature, 
and  neither  spurred  her  on  beyond  her 
Cravings,  nor  violently  restrained  her  in  her 
innocent  Mias,  they  would  enjoy  a greater 
Measure  of  Health  than  they  do.  live  with 
less  Pain,  and  die  with  less  norror. 

Qeorgt  Chtynr. 

We  easily  tolerate  an  authority  that  we 
hope  some  day  to  exercise  ourselves. 

Joubrrt. 
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Joan  of  Arc  Not  to  Be 
Canonized 

A bolt  three  months  ago  the  Congregation 
of  Rites  at  Rome  announced  its  resolution 
to  deny  canonization  to  Joan  of  Arc,  giving, 
among  it*  several  reasons  for  it*  action,  a 
declaration  to  the  effect  that  after  a careful 
consideration  of  all  evidence  presrnfed  both 
for  and  against  the  fair  Joan,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  hut 
that  the  dame  in  question  was  not  entitled 
to  the  fturname  of  " maid  ” accorded  to  her 
by  her  admirer*.  The  Congregation,  more- 
over, held  that  *he  wm  guilty  of  fault*  of 
the  moat  grave  character  in  attacking  Pari* 
on  the  feast  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  In 
signing  a confession  to  the  effect  that  her 
pretensions  to  a divine  mission  were  bused 
on  fraud,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  thereby 
the  death  to  which  she  had  been  sentenced 
by  the  English.  Beside*  these  there  were 
other  and  minor  reasons.  But  the  princi- 
pal one*  are  that  she  was  neither  a heroine 
nor  a maid,  and  these  are  held  to  destroy 
for  all  time  the  prospects  of  her  canon  I ra- 
tion by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  Roman  Curia  ha*  always  been  hostile 
to  the  demand*  of  the  French  Catholics  for 
the  canoniration  of  Joan  of  Arc.  The  idea 
was  first  started  during  the  closing  years 
of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  111.,  and  it  i«  pos- 
sible that,  had  he  remained  cm  the  throne 
and  continued  to  keep  hi*  troops  in  the 
Eternal  City  for  the  protection  of  the  Papacy 
against  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  the  shapely 
head  of  Joan  of  Arc  would  have  been  sur- 
mounted ere  this  by  the  halo  of  the  saints. 
But  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire,  the 
consequent  withdrawal  of  the  French  army 
of  occupation  from  Rome,  and  the  subse- 
quent seizure  of  the  Eternal  City  by  the 
Italian  government,  the  Vutirun  showed  a 
disposition  to  become  hypercritical  with  re- 
gard to  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  the  matter 
dragged  along  until  Leo  XIII.  became  Pope. 
He  at  once  realised  the  importance  of  pleas- 
ing the  French  Catholic*,  and  of  identifying, 
as  far  as  possible.  French  national  senti- 
ment with  Catholicism. 

Accordingly,  after  duly  inquiring  of  Queen 
Victoria  whether  she  hud  any  objections  to 
offer  to  the  canoniration  of  the  Maid  of 
Orlean*,  and  receiving  a reply  in  the  nega- 
tive. Joan  of  Arc  a a*  duly  proclaimed 
“ blessed,”  which  i*  the  first  step  towards 
canoniration. 

The  fact  that  the  Queen  of  England — that 
is  to  say,  a Protestant  sovereign — should 
have  been  consulted  by  the  Vatican  about 
the  canoniration  of  a Roman  Catholic  saint 
may  excite  some  comment.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was 
put  to  death  by  the  English,  and  that  her 
nlleged  martyrdom  at  the  hand*  of  the  lat- 
ter constituted  one  of  the  chief  reasons  ad- 
vanced for  her  canonization.  Moreover,  at 
the  time  of  hi*  accession  Leo  XIII.  was  most 
anxious  to  csluhlish  friendly'  relations  and, 
if  possible,  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
Great  Britain,  and  did  not  wish,  therefore, 
to  do  anything  which  might  be  construed  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James  a*  unfriendly. 

This  declaration  by  the  Congregation  of 
Rites  that  Joan  of  Arc  wa*  not  entitled  to 
the  qualification  of  “ maid  ” lendB  a new 
importance  to  the  pretensions  put  forward 
by  several  French  noblemen,  of  a more  or 
less  authentic  character,  to  include  her 
among  their  ancestresses.  There  have  been 
some  noblemen,  including  a pseudo-French 
duke,  who  have  brought  to  this  country 
fnniily  parchments  and  genealogical  trees 
in  which  the  name  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
figures  among  their  forebears.  It  is  only 
fnir  to  add,  however,  that  the  general  pub- 
lic bn*  always  been  agreed  that  Joan  of  Arc 
left  no  descendants — at  any  rate  of  a 


legitimate  character.  True,  she  had  a 
hrother,  and  from  this  brother  are  descend- 
ed— not  in  the  male  line,  but  on  the  distaff 
side — the  Marquis  and  the  Count*  tie  Ma- 
leyasie,  one  of  whom,  Count  Stephen,  is 
married  to  an  Americau  girl,  who  was  a 
Mi**  Rtear*  of  New  York,  and  who  would 
have  figured  prominently  in  the  grand  cere- 
monies in  St.  Peter’*  at  Rome,  which  were 
to  hnve  signalized  the  canoniration  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  had  not  the  Congregation 
of  Rites  decided  against  it.  The  lineal  male 
line  in  direct  dewent  from  Joan  of  Arc's 
only  brother  became  extinct  with  the  death 
of  Charles  du  Lys,  advocate-general  of  the 
so-called  Court  of  Aid*  in  1(132.  One  of  his 
daughters,  however,  married  a certain  M. 
Barentin,  whose  daughter  in  turn  became 
the  wife  of  the  Marquis  de  Maleyssie  in 
1(184,  The  eldest  son  of  this  marriage  wn* 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Matptaquct,  and  left 
no  isMue.  From  the  ttound  son,  who  in 
1723  married  Philibcrtc  de  Bouillon,  are  de- 
scended the  present  Marquis  and  Counts  de 
Maleyssie.  The  American-born  Countess  de 
Maleyssie  ha*  among  her  most  treasured 
possession*  three  authentic  letters  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  signed  " Jehanne.” 


A Retort  from  the  Underworld 

Homer  to  Carnegie 

Bf  Telephone  to  John  Kodrkt  Bangs 

Or  Carnegie  I fain  would  speak,  and  of  the 
solemn  things  he  says. 

Of  me  and  mine?  Ila-ha!  Excuse,  I pray, 
this  un-IIomeric  smile. 

Yet  doth  it  fill  with  lively  mirth,  not  only 
self,  but  all  my  friend* 

And  neighbor*  in  the  *even  spots  wherein 
*tis  rumored  I was  born. 

From  Cyme  unto  Smyrna  doth  the  merry 
laughter  loudly  ring. 

I mind  me  not.  the  prating*  of  this  sage; 

this  Pennsylvania  Highlander, 

Who,  like  Colossus  of  ye  ancient  days,  doth 
stand  astride  the  sea. 

One  foot  at  Rkibn  placed  and  t’other  ’mid 
the  sooty  depths  of  Pittsburg, 

And  with  a wondrous  lavish  hand  dispeii*- 
cth  monuments  to  letters. 

He  likes  not  me?  Well,  whst  of  that?  In 
litis  he  is  consistent  since 
From  immemorial  time  the  sage  hath  been 
disciple  of  Protection; 

Arrayed  against  things  foreign  made, 
though  self-exotic  to  the  land. 

I blame  him  not.  With  Dooley,  Ade,  and 
Mrs.  Wigg's  Cabbage  Patch, 

With  Tarkington  and  Churchill,  and  the 
Man  whose  Hoe  hath  scarred  our  souls. 
Embroiled  in  competition  with  the  Sages  of 
our  Grecian  days. 

What  use  hath  he  for  Homer  and  his  most 
stupendous  fighting  crew? 

Yet  when  my  dear  Achilles  he  red-bandcdly 
doth  strike,  I would 

Return  to  F.arth  and  give  him  one,  straight 
from  tin*  shoulder  such  as  Oog 
To  Magog  might  have  given  for  that  he 
hath  sal  upon  Achilles. 

A fighting-man?  Aye,  so  he  wa*  indeed, 
but  what  of  him 

Who  aits  in  judgment  and  would  have  hi* 
gloried  song  made  mean  and  low? 

Hath  Carnegie  him*elf  ne’er  made,  e’en  as 
I made  Aehilles  bold. 

A thing  to  fight,  to  hnttle  and  embroil? 
I’ve  heard  a pleasant  tale 
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Of  hattle-shipo,  and  cruiser*  said  to  be  of 
strength  invulnerable; 

Of  steel  wrought  but  for  castings  used  in 
war;  guns,  armor-plates,  and  such — 

In  which  this  critic  was  *o  deep-involved 
there  wa*  no  alibi. 

And  hence  it  is  if  I were  asked  to  write 
for  some  small  syndicate, 

To  fill  the  Sunday  papers  up  with  stuff 
that’s  really  fit  to  print, 

I’d  choose  the  subject,  dearer  now  than  ever 
to  my  Grecian  heart; 

“ Achilles  and  the  Modern  Man  of  War: 
Who  Wa*  It  Builded  Best? 

The  Poet  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,  or  He  Who 
Makes  an  Iron  Clad?” 

The  one  a minor  god,  perhaps,  yet  full  of 
flesh  and  blood  and  soul ; 

The  other  a Machine,  an  Engine  cold,  de- 
signed to  deal  out  death. 

And  to  receive  with  imperturbability  the 
enemy ; 

A tiling  of  Iron,  not  of  flesh,  no  blood,  no 
semblance  of  a soul. 

But  marlin-spikes  and  turret*  round,  aud 
easy  gar  loom)  stroke*  instead. 

And  a*  for  the  construction  it  hath  some- 
time* happed,  nr  so  I’m  told. 

That  in  the  latter  plate*  drfeetivc  have  been 
found  in  number*  large — 

Ray  twelve— while  In  mine  own  Achilles’ 
heel  but  one  small  blow-hole  wa*. 
Kheu!  and  Hoi  Polloi!  Why  send  to  exile 
one  and  not  the  other? 

The  question  may  be  Grrelc  to  some,  but 
not  to  me  who  am  a Greek. 

Yet,  spite  of  all,  do  I forgive  this  sage  for 
times  are  sadly  changed. 

And  surely  he  but  speaks  as  he  doth  think 
wit  i perfect  honesty. 

He  in  his  own  queer  age  ranks  high  amongst 
the  figure*  'niong-t  whom  I 
Would  seem  to  be  moot  like  a quarter  and 
a plugged  nickel  coin; 

An  age  that  is  Homeric  in  the  things  that 
he  is  strongest  in. 

So  let  it  not  he  chiding*  that  I send.  Let 
him  and  all  of  hia 

For  his  own  time  sufficient  be,  let  me  and 
mine  Bulfice  for  mine. 

In  my  time  he  was  not,  why  should  I 
strangely  seek  to  be  in  his? 

And  for  the  end,  let  that  which  end*  all 
thing*,  whatever  it  may'  be. 

Present  the  Verdict  that  shall  give  to  each 
the  place  that  he  hath  won. 


Men  in  the  Woman's  Hotel 

Nrw  Voss,  March  U,  1003. 
To  Ike  Editor  of  Harper' * HVefcly; 

Si*. — Referring  to  the  article  In  your 
issue  of  March  21,  permit  me  to  say  that 
your  informant  was  under  an  entire  misap- 
prehension in  the  statement  that  men  are 
not  allowed  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Hotel 
Martha  Washington  on  the  second  floor. 
Men  are  not  only  allowed  there,  but  the 
patronage  of  men  and  their  families  who  re- 
side in  apartments  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood is  welcomed.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  rooms  is  that  the  second- 
floor  dining-room  is  conducted  upon  the 
American  plan,  and  the  first-floor  restaurant 
upon  the  European  plan.  If  you  will  kind- 
ly make  this  correction,  you  will  greatly 
oblige.  Your*  truly. 

The  Woman’s  Horn.  Company. 
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The  Restored  White  House 

The  people  of  the  ('mini  Stale*.  in  their 
warm  affection  for  the  White  House,  have  i»I* 
ways  been  jealous  for  its  appearance.  They 
have  been  reluctant  to  have  any  change* 
made  that  would  alter  ita  architectural 
character  or  detract  from  ita  dignity  aa  a 


suitable  home  foT  the  President  of  the  great 
Republic.  Moreover,  the  people  have  always 
liked  a President  who  received  them  freely 
in  the  White  Jlouae,  and  who*c  entertain- 
ments there  were  in  keeping  with  their 
ideal*  of  the  Presidential  oilier. 

The  people  liked  it  when  Mr,  Roosevelt 
discarded  the  pretentious  name  Executive 
Mansion,  and  called  this  house  by  the  niimo 
the  people  have  always  given  to  it,  The 
White  House.  They  were  pleased  when  Mr. 
Roosevelt  threw  open  its  door*  and  invited 
there  all  mm  of  varying  degrees  who  had  a 
claim  upon  his  attention.  They  resented 
the  absurd  talk  in  Congress  of  extravagance 
and  valued  it  at  its  worth — cheap  oratory 
for  political  effect.  They  knew  that  they 
did  not  provide  sufficiently  by  public  appro- 
priation for  the  scale  of  entertainment  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  established,  and  that  the 
heavy  expense  involved  made  serious  inroads 
upon  the  privuto  income  of  the  i’rrsident, 
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an  expense  that  he  bore  ungrudgingly  and 
without  even  private  complaint. 

Rut  when  it  was  given  out  that  alterations 
were  to  be  made  to  the  White  House  which, 
including  furnishings,  would  cost  nearly 
$AdO.OUU  there  were  some  misgivings.  It 
would  seem  impossible  to  spend  that  amount 
of  money  without  altering  the  appearance 
of  the  simple  struct- 
ure or  modifying  ita 
character.  The  ap- 
pearance has  been 
changed,  but  only 
slightly,  and  that  in 
accordance  strictly 
with  the  original  de- 
sign. The  building  has 
become  what  it  was 
intended  to  lie,  the 
home  of  the  I^esident, 
and  not  his  business 
office  with  living  rooms 
unnexrd.  The  White 
House  has  simply  been 
restored,  made  *sfe, 
healthful,  habitable, 
that  is  all,  and  as  the 
people  have  come  to 
understand  this,  they 
have  given  their  com- 
plete approval  to  the 
changes  that  have  been 
made. 

Few  persons  even 
now  realise  the  serious 
conditions  that  existed 
In  the  White  House 
before  the  improve- 
ments were  made.  It 
wa*  not  safe.  At 
every  great  entertain- 
ment it. wns  necessary  to  shore  up  the  floors 
to  keep  them  from  hrraking  down.  When 
the  waiter*  walked  about  in  the  Slate  din- 
ing-room the  dishes  on  the  sldelioards  rat- 
tled. What  is  known  a*  the  Harden  floor, 
the  one  apparently  In  the  basement  aa  one 
enters  from  the  north,  but  really  the  ground 
floor  as  one  enter*  from  the  south  (the 
White  House  faces  the  south),  was  cluttered 
up  with  pipes  and  wires  suspended  from  the 
ceiling.  Arches  had  been  cut  away  and  the 
woodwork  was  all  out  of  repair.  The  second 
floor,  the  living-room  of  the  house,  was  so 
uneven  that  a new  one  had  to  be  put  in. 
The  attic,  where  the  servants  slept,  wa*  a 
Arc  trap,  reached  only  by  an  elevator.  The 
roof  drainage  was  carried  through  the  house 
In  old  trough*  hollowed  out  of  log*,  which, 
a*  they  rotted  away,  were  lined  with  cop- 
per. Many  of  the  beams  were  actually  char- 
red by  defective  insulation  of  electric  wires, 
and  the  wonder  was  tluit  the  place  hnd  not 
burned  down.  The  roof  was  almost  ready  to 
fall  in  and  a nrW  nnr  hiul  to  In-  pul  on. 
The  truth  was  that  the  house  was  fright- 
fully dilapidated  and  unsafe  from  top  to 
bottom.  It  had  to  be  rebuilt  from  the  in- 
aide. 

The  architect*  found  the  original  plana 
in  the  Congressional  Library.  The  Presi- 
dent insisted  that  theae  should  he  complied 
with  strictly.  The  name*  for  the  various 
room*—  Wuv.  Green.  Red,  East,  and  State 
f>ining-room — were  ordered  retained.  The 
heating  apparatus  was  lowered  from  the 
garden  floor  to  the  basement.  The  lighting 
apparatus  was  made  modem  and  safe.  The 
only  outward  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  house  was  to  build  two  porticoes,  pro- 
vided for  in  the  original  plans,  one  on  each 
side  and  stretching  clear  across  the  White 
House  grounds.  The**  give  the  fine  archi- 
tectural effect,  from  which  a*  a base  the 
house  rears  ltaelf  in  singularly  effective 
dignity  in  the  centre. 

The  west  terrace  wa*  partly  In  existence, 
but  it  was  used  for  work*hops  and  serv- 
ants’ quarters,  and  was  marred  by  ungainly 
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greenhouses  in  front  of  It.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  east  terrace  were  found  in  put- 
ting up  the  new  one.  The  old  one  had  been 
removed  before  1870. 

An  office  for  the  President  was  placed  in- 
conspicuously at  the  end  of  the  west  terrace 
—a  temporary  affair.  It  would  not  do  to 
mar  the  White  House  grounds  by  an  im- 
posing office  building.  The  garden  floor  wa* 
remodelled  so  that  on  state  occasion*  guest* 
could  enter  by  the  east  terrace  and  make 
use  of  dressing-rooms  designed  for  their 
comfort.  Heretofore  the  guests  have  had  to 
Assemble  on  the  north  portieo  and  run 
chances  of  taking  cold,  exposed  to  the 
weather.  The  8tate  dining-room  was  en- 
larged to  seat  107  guests  instead  of  AO.  Two 
historic  mantels,  beautifully  carved,  that 
had  been  imported  from  London,  about  the 
only  historic  furnishings  in  the  house,  were 
removed  from  the  State  dining-room,  being 
too  small  for  the  plurcs  they  occupied,  and 
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one  was  placed  in  the  Ureen  Room  and  the 
other  in  the  Red  Room.  The  new  furnish- 
ings were  strictly  in  accordant1*  with  what 
they  should  be. 

And  so  the  White  House,  enlarged  in  ita 
interior  appointment*  and  made  safe,  ha* 
been  restored  to  its  original  design  and  pur- 
pose. It  is  now  a fitting  habitation  for  the 
First  Citixen  of  the  land.  It*  quiet  dignity 
aatisfles  the  eye  and  appeal*  to  the  patriotic 
impulses  of  every  American. 


The  bled  Room  as  bieshvexi 
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The  Ca-rvterbviry  Club  Tables 


Two  weeks  later  the  Canterbury  Club 
held  its  Becond  meeting.  It  was  found  that 
there  were  thirteen  books  on  the  table,  and 
when  the  Matron  discovered  the  fact.,  she  at 
once  moved  that  one  of  the  books  be  re- 
moved- Thirteen  was  an  unlucky  number. 
There  aeeined  to  l»*  some  difficulty  in 
choosing  a victim,  and  the  Cantankerous 
Critic  grumbled  in  his  beard  about  idle  su- 
perstitions and  old  wives"  fables.  The  Hu- 
morist said  he  knew  of  at  least  one  Thir- 
teen Club.  The  Matron  scowled  at  him,  and 
said  twaa  Hying  in  the  face  of  Providence. 
Finally  they  decided  on  a meek,  dapper, 
little  volume  that  looked  as  if  it  wouldn’t 
he  missed,  but  I am  not  going  to  name  the 
title  or  author,  for  obvious  reasons.  The 
round  dozen  that  remained  were  as  follows: 

Lorry  if  ary.  By  Alfee  TIegnn  Rice  (Cen- 
tury Co.}. 

Horses  .Vine.  By  Sewell  Ford  (Scribner). 

What  Wanner  of  Han.  By  Edna  Kenton 
( Bobbs-Merrill ). 

Under  the  Rose.  By  Frederic  S.  Isham 
( Bobbs-Mrrrlll ). 

Before  the  Dawn.  By  Joseph  A.  Altsheler 
(Doubleday.  Page). 

The  Lieutenant-Governor.  By  Guy  Wet- 
more  Carry!  ( Houghton,  Mifflin ) . 

.4  Daughter  of  the  Pit.  By  Margaret 
Doyle  Jackson  (Houghton.  Mifflin). 

Spinner*  of  Life,  Bv  Vance  Thompson 
(Lippincott). 

A Lad  of  the  O'Friels.  By  Seumas  Mac 
Manus  (McClure,  Phillips). 

Comet  Strong  of  Irrlon’s  Hone.  By  Dora 
Greenwell  McCbesney  (John  Lane). 

The  Substitute.  By  Will  N.  llarbcn 
1 Harper). 

Walda.  By  Mary  Holland  Kinkaid 
(Harper). 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order,  and  the 
Cantankerous  Critic  at  once  rose  with  a 
copy  of  Lovey  Mary  in  his  hand. 

M Lovey  Mary  ” 

“ I took  up  this  little  volume,"  he  began, 
**  with  a marked  prejudice  against  it,  for 
which  I do  not  hold  the  author  responsible. 
1 notice  that  she  has  protested  against  the 
use  of  her  portrait  for  purposes  of  publicity, 
and  in  commending  her  for  this  nice  reserve 
I must  also  condole  with  her  abused  sense 
of  delicacy  in  seeing  her  little  book  blazoned 
forth  aB  a cure  for  biliousness.  The  first 
time  I caught  sight  of  this  placard  in  an 
‘ L ’ car,  shouting  at  me  that  it  * Cures 
the  blues,’  it  was  flanked  to  right  and  left 
by  similar  placards  of  some  quack  specific 
also  claiming  to  'Cure  colds,  roughs,  bil- 
ious attacks,  etc.’  To  me.  this  sort  of 
blatant  advertising  is  so  degrading  in  the 
service  of  letters  (hat  only  my  liking  for 
the  author’s  previous  book  overcame  my 
intellectual  nausea.  And  I should  hnve 
been  sorry  to  miss  reading  Lovey  Mary.  As 
a tale  it  is  better  threaded  than  Mrs.  Wiggs, 
and  the  author  has  wisely  avoided  straining 
for  effect  in  constructing  her  story,  recog- 
nizing that  it  is  in  the  humorous  delinea- 
tion of  character  her  power  lies,  and  not  in 
any  novelty  of  incident  or  situation.  The 
story,  like  the  people  in  it.  is  elemental, 
simple,  obvious.  It  is  Mrs.  Rice’s  gift  of 
humor  blent  with  ‘ humanest  affection  ’ 
that  disarms  the  critic  and  takes  captive 
the  man.  Nothing  in  the  book  beenme  Lovey 
Mary  so  well  as  the  way  she  went  out  of  it. 
Do  you  not  see  her  as  she  waves  from  the 
train  platform  at  the  receding  Cabbage 
Patch?  ‘It  ain’t  hard  to  he  good  when 
folks  love  you.’  she  said,  with  a little  catch 
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in  her  voice.  * I’ll  make  'em  all  proud  of 
me  yeti’  ” 

“ And  she’ll  do  it,’’  nodded  the  Merchant 
with  emphasis.  “ And  when  she  does,  and 
Mrs.  Rice  comes  to  tell  it,  may  I b r there 
to  see  ami  hear  it.  You  may  speak  about 
the  humor  of  Lovey  Mary  and  Mrs.  Wiggs, 
and  of  course  it  makes  you  laugh  and  gTin 
till  you’re  ashamed  of  yourself,  especially 
if  you  read  them  in  the  cars  or  the  train  as 
I did,  but  it’s  the  grit  and  brawn  in  Mrs. 
Rice's  characters  that  rouse  one’s  admira- 
tion. the  determination  to  smile  down  ad- 
versity and  win  out  somehow.  There's 
nothin:;  mawkish  or  silly  about  them.  There 
is  a story  of  how  Mrs.  Wiggs  sent  Billy 
out  on  the  horse  for  two  watermelons,  and 
how  he  brought  them  home,  that  is  worth 
any  number  of  Sunday-school  yarns.  Bill}* 
was  told  not  to  come  home  without  those 
watermelons.  But  when  he  got  to  the  field 
he  found  them  all  so  big  he  couldn't  carry 
one,  let  alone  two.  What  did  he  do?  Come 
home  without  them?  No,  «ir.  that  wasn’t 
the  way  Mrs.  Wiggs  brought  her  children 
up.  Let  me  read  you  what  he  did:  ' He  je* 
set  on  the  fence  an’  thought  awhile,  then 
he  took  offen  his  jeans  pant*  an'  put  a wa- 
termelon in  each  leg  an'  hanged  ’em  Vro*t 
old  Rollie's  hack  an'  come  tidin’  home  bare- 
legged.’  That's  the  kind  of  boy  the  world 
hears  of,  sooner  or  later,  mark  my  words." 

**  There  is  a profound  lesson  for  all  of 
us."  remarked  the  Young  Clergyman.  “ in 
the  chapter  called  *A  Denominational  Gar- 
den,’ but  especially  for  the  minister — a les- 
son of  charity  and  tolerance  with  men's 
beliefs  and  creed*  and  ecclesiastical  crotch- 
ets. ’There's  all  sorts  of  Christians;'  as 
Mis*  Viny  says,  ‘ some  stands  fer  sunshine, 
some  fer  shade:  some  fer  beauty,  some  fpr 
use:  some  up  high,  some  down  low.  There’s 
jes  one  thing  all  the  flowers  has  to  unite  in 
fightin’  ag’inst  — that’s  the  canker-worm. 
Hate.  If  it  once  gets  in  a plant,  no  matter 
how  good  an’  strong  that  plant  may  be,  it 
eats  right  down  to  it*  heart,'  Mrs.  Rice 
is  not  only  a humorist  and  a humanist ; she 
is  a good  theologian.” 

“ I should  like  to  observe.”  quoth  the 
Humorist,  “ that  my  friend  the  Editor  sub- 
mits that  though  Mrs.  Rice’s  humor  is  in- 
dividual and  original  with  her.  it  is  dis- 
tinctively American,  and  springs  from  the 
same  source  as  that  of  Bret  Hnrtc.  In  fact, 
he  claims  that  Mrs.  Rice  alone,  of  all  our 
humorists,  has  caught  the  quintessence  of 
Bret  Harte’s  humor,  consciously  or  not, 
though  the  manner  is  her  own.” 

“A  Daughter  of  the  Pit” 

" Now  if  you  want  an  example  of  what  a 
woman  of  intelligence  and  some  literary 
talrnt  Is  liable  to  write  when  she  lacks 
humor.”  went  on  the  Humorist.  “ take  A 
Daughter  of  the  Pit.  This  book  is  an  illus- 
tration of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
plodding  industry  and  fidelity  to  the  fact 
without  imagination  or  humor,  The  result 
is  dulness  and  tedium,  though  it  pains  me 
to  say  so.  for  there  is  an  abundanre  of  rich 
material,  some  good  scenes  and  characteriza- 
tion. and  much  painstaking  in  the  effort 
to  lay  hare  the  workings  of  a young  girl’s 
heart  and  mind,  reared  as  the  daughter  of 
a pitman,  but  with  strivings  of  soul  ahovc 
her  station.  F.liza  Whit  lake  ought  to  have 
hecomc  an  interesting  personality  in  the 
hands  of  an  imaginative  writer;  in  the 
pages  of  this  book  she  remains  a colorless 
prig.” 

“ I could  almost  fancy.”  said  the  Can- 
tankerous Critic.  “ that  I was  reading  one 
of  Dinah  Mulock’s  household  tales,  hoary 


with  piety  and  priggishnesa,  as  I conned 
wearily  the  pages  of  .4  Daughter  of  the  Pit. 
No  light  or  shade — the  wicked  are  unmiti- 
gatedly  wicked  and  are  punished  according- 
ly; the  good  are  mi  good  and  are  rewarded 
accordingly.  Eliza's  hankering*  after  mate- 
rial advancement,  mingled  with  mild  good- 
ness and  pietism,  find  their  goal  in  the 
wealthy  young  American  who  comes  to  the 
English  mines  prospecting.  Her  sister,  who 
is  much  more  alive,  though  cut  to  a well- 
worn  pattern,  chooses  ill,  and  bites  the  dust 
for  it.  Yet,  I suppose  this  book  will  find 
its  way  into  many  a Sunday-school  library 
because  of  its  innocuous  and  mild  morality.” 

'*  And  why  not  asked  the  Young  Clergy- 
man. “ You  are  altogether  too  crushing  in 
your  judgment  of  this  book.  Suppose  it  is 
like  the  works  of  the  author  of  John  Holi- 
far.  Gentleman,  and  .4  Xoble  Life.  Have 
these  books  not  bad  an  influence  for  good 
on  the  young?  And  is  there  not  a young 
generation  to-day  for  whom  A Daughter  of 
the  Pit  and  books  like  it,  elevating  in  tone, 
teaching  the  nobility  of  goodness,  the  law 
of  kindness,  the  uplines*  mid  heinmisnese  of 
sin,  are  needed?  There  is  not  any  greut 
complexity  or  weighty  problems  in  the  lives 
of  the  struggling  poor  with  whom  this  story 
deals;  their  aims  and  needs  are  fundamental 
and  their  conditions  circumscribed.  I think 
that  the  only  problem  that  enters  into  these 
lives  was  stated  by  one  of  them  when  he 
commented  thus  on  another  character  in  the 
book,  a hard,  selfish  woman;  ‘ I often  won- 
der why  God  lets  such  people  be.  Maybe 
it  is  that  we  may  understand  better  what 
the  world  would  lw  without  lore.  Perhaps 
it  is  to  teach  us  the  beauty  of  kindness  one 
to  another.*  This  simple  problem — a prob- 
lem of  character  that  more  especially  needs 
to  be  considered  by  the  young — is,  to  my 
mind,  presented  in  the  working  out  of  this 
story  with  great  clearness  and  conviction. 
I trust  that  1 am  showing  no  disrespect  to 
the  author  when  I hope  that  A Daughter  of 
the  Pit  will  lie  placed  on  our  library  shelves 
beside  the  worthy  works  of  Dinah  Mulock.” 

The  Matron  and  the  Sentimentalist  purred 
approvingly  and  shot  glances  of  admiration 
at  the  Young  Clergyman  as  lie  sat  down. 
The  Scholar  lightened  the  strain  to  some 
extent  by  remarking:  " By  the  way,  I read 
on  |»age  255  of  .4  Daughter  of  the  Pit  that 
the  ‘ Oceanic  sails  in  three  days  from  New 
York.’  It  is  one  of  those  curiouB  anachron- 
isms that  an  author  sometimes  perpetrates, 
for.  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  Oceanic  wasn’t 
built  at  the  period  in  which  the  story  is  laid. 
I remember  about  a year  ago  reading  an 
historical  romance  of  the  times  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  in  which  a number  of  besieged 
Christian  ladies  were  described  as  lifting 
up  their  voices  in  singing  Cardinal  New- 
man's hymn.  ‘ Lend.  Kindly  Light  ’ — all 
three  rentes  being  printed  in  full  to  add  to 
the  impreasion  on  the  reader!” 

“Horses  Nine” 

“ Speaking  of  the  Sunduy-school  library,” 
observed  the  Matron,  “ here  is  a book  that 
ought  to  go  on  its  shelves  beside  Black 
Beauty.  Hones  Xine  will  delight  every- 
body who  loves  horses,  and  the  writer  take* 
the  point  of  view  in  telling  hi*  stories  that 
insures  interest,  especially  young  readers. 
Not  unlike  Mr.  Thompson -Seton’s  manner, 
he  gets,  a*  it  were,  inside  the  horse,  and  tells 
what  happened  to  him,  viewing  men  and 
thing*  through  the  liorse's  eves.  There  is 
the  story  of  ' .Skipper  * who  became  « * Blue- 
ribhoner’;  of  ‘Calico’  who  began  life  on  a 
farm  and  landed  in  Barnum  and  Bailey's : 
of  * Old  Silver  ’ of  the  Gray  Horse  Truck, 
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the  firemen’*  favorite;  and  ho  on.  The 
author  ha*  not  only  a wide  knowledge  of  the 
horse  and  it*  ways,  hut,  what  ia  more  es- 
sential, a strong  affection  for  the  equine 
riuc  which  enables  him  to  treat  hia  subject 
very  sympathetically.” 

" And  he  has  humor,  too,”  quoth  the 
Humorist.  44  The  story  of  Barnacled  and 
how  he  assisted  at  the  splicing  of  Captain 
Itcan  and  Rtashia  Burkett  is  one  of  the 
funniest  Btories  I have  ever  read.” 

“ No  doubt  about  it,"  remarked  the  Can- 
tankerous Critic,  sententiously,  “ Hones 
j Vine  is  the  best  volume  of  horse  stories  that 
lias  ever  been  written.  Both  as  an  artistic 
product  and  a humane  gospel  it  i*  worth 
all  the  Block  Brautyu  that  were  ever  penned. 
I'd  like  to  see  a copy  of  the  book  in  the 
hands  of  every  young  person,  and  every 
carrier  and  coachman  ought  to  read  it.” 

“ I shall  call  the  attention  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals to  the  book,”  concluded  the  Senti- 
mentalist. 

“What  Manner  of  Man” 

“ I like  WAof  Manner  of  Man,"  said  the 
Sentimentalist,  “ for  its  touching  portrait 
of  C'lodah  mid  its  picturcM|ue  descriptions 
of  the  wild  western  coast  of  Scotland.  In 
the  latter  respect  it  recalled  the  pleasure 
William  Black's  novel*  used  to  give  me. 
And  Clodah  is  not  unlike  Borne  of  the 
Scottish  novelist’s  attractive  heroines.  How 
well  Edna  Kenton  reveals  the  young  tumul- 
tuous soul  of  the  Highland  girl  when  the 
mounting  fever  within  makes  her  turn  from 
the  commonplace  life  about  her  to  follow 
the  gToat  natural  instinct  of  every  woman 
child  toward  the  luring  fascination  of  the 
unknown.  8ho  was  what  Mrs.  Ward  in 
Lady  Rom’s  Daughter  calls  * a child  of 
feeling.’  And  when  the  great  London  artist 
appears  on  the  Island  of  Bohan  in  search 
of  a model  for  his  painting  of  ‘The  Chris- 
tian Martyr.'  it  in  natural  that  her  dreams 
and  imaginings  should  fasten  upon  him.  and 
that  she  should  fall  an  easy  prey  to  hia 
artistic  rapture,  mistaking  it  for  a deeper 
emotion.  They  are  married  and  proceed  to 
Ixmdon,  and  then  begins  Clodah’s  disillusion- 
ment and  martyrdom,  ending  in  her  flight 
back  to  her  inland  home,  dosing  her  eyes 
on  the  scene*  they  first  opened  upon,  but 
what  an  experience  lay  between!  As  for 
Thayer  the  artist,  one  cannot  hold  him  ac- 
countable as  one  would  other  men.  His  art 
engrossed  him;  it  was  hi*  life;  he  meant 
no  harm  to  the  gentle  Clodah:  his  seeming 
cruelty  was  a moral  obsession.  His  remorse 
was  keen  and  genuine,  and  he  suffered  for 
hia  blindness  in  self-abasement  and  renunci- 
ation. He  was  an  artist,  lie  it  remembered, 
and  to  sin  against  the  artistic  temperament 
was  more  heinous  than  to  Bin  against  any 
moral  code.” 

"That  is  a very  dangerous  doctrine,  my 
young  friend,”  observed  the  Clergyman. 
“ The  artistic  temperament  is  too  often 
used  to  cover  a multitude  of  sins,  and  is 
synonymous  with  selfishneN*  and  self-indul- 
gence. Temperament  is  not  intended  by 
nature  to  be  the  master;  temperament  is 
the  servant  of  the  mind,  and  character  must 
always  l*  the  master  if  temperament  is  to 
serve  noble  ends.  A*  for  this  book,  frank- 
ly, I do  not  like  it.  Clodah  in  her  maiden 
sweetness  and  purity  is  an  exquisite  picture, 
hut  she  is  used  ns  a fillip  to  the  sensual 
a-sthetirism  of  Thayer,  who,  the  author 
tell*  us,  was  a man  in  whom  the  passions 
had  had  so  mueh  indulgence  that  it  took 
more  than  a passing  whim  to  rouse  them  to 
keennes*.” 

" He  wa*  a selfish  beast,"  Interrupted  the 
Matron,  " and  when  he  carried  off  that 
sweet  young  thing,  all  dreams  and  inno- 
cence, from  her  Highland  homo  to  his  den 
in  London,  it  was  like  seeing  a dove  in  the 


brute  grasp  of  an  ourang-outang.  I shall 
certainly  not  allow  my  daughters  to  lie  con- 
taminated by  it.” 

44  I want  to  rescue  one  passage  from  the 
book,”  resumed  the  Young  Clergyman, 
44  which  embodies  a truth  that  mark*  the 
sincerity  of  the  author  in  writing  her  book. 
Clodah  says  her  father  u*ed  to  tell  her  that 
‘ too  much  thinking  on  evil  thing*  leads  one 
to  evil  deeds,  an'  that  no  man  is  strong 
enough  to  Mtand  In-fore  evil  to  learn  it,  for 
hr  has  to  take  some  o'  it  into  hi*  heart. 
An'  that  evil  desire  leads  him  to  take  others 
into  sin  an’  shame,  an’  that  there's  no  thing 
on  earth  to  he  desired  good  enough  to  need 
the  sacrifice  o’  a living  soul.*” 

“ I wonder,”  spoke  up  the  Scholar,  gently, 
“ if  Edna  Kenton  was  evrr  in  the  north- 
west of  Scotland.  I hardly  think  so,  or  she 
would  have  known  that  they  do  not  *pcak 
the  lowland  Scots  dialect  there  which  she 
puts  into  the  mouths  of  her  characters.  Be- 
side*. on  an  island  like  Rohan,  sequestered 
from  the  mainland,  they  speak  Gaelic  only, 
to  this  day.  Her  Seot*  dialect  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  an  American  corruption  of 
the  real  thing.  However,  there  ia  little  of 
it,  hut  it  is  n pity  that  in  what  there  is  of 
it  she  did  not  Btick  to  pure  English  with  a 
Gaelic  word  here  and  there  to  suggest  the 
original.  Again,  the  postal  address  of 
Clodah’*  home  would  not  be  ’ Bohan  Island. 
Great  Britain,’  within  the  realm,  but  North 
Britain  or  Scotland,  the  latter  being  really 
tbe  correct  form.” 

“ What  1/annrr  of  Man  is  simply  a wo- 
man’s attempt  to  blend  Zola  and  William 
Black."  observed  tbe  Cantankerous  Critic, 
“ and  they  won't  blend  — Gallic  or  Gael, 
French  or  Anglo-Saxon,  never  will  blend  or 
meet  at  any  given  point.  The  races  are 
poles  apart.  No  Englishman  would  have 
acted  as  Thayer  did.  I hope  when  Edna 
Kenton  writes  her  next  novel  she  will  re- 
frain from  making  her  serious  people  talk 
essays  like  Thayi-r  and  Hilda  on  almost 
every  occasion  of  their  meeting.” 

**  Before  the  Dawn  ” 

“ Mr.  Joseph  Altsheler,  who  hns  enter- 
tained us  with  several  good  stories  of 
American  history,"  said  the  Sentimentalist, 
" lias  further  enlivened  us  with  a story  of 
the  fall  of  Kichmond.  appropriately  called 
Before  the  Dau-n.  The  interest  is  centred  in 
Lucia  Calherwood.  n Northern  girl  who 
finds  her  way  into  Kichmond  and  is  sus- 
pected of  being  a spy.  Of  course  there  is  a 
gallant  young  Southerner  who  falls  in  love 
with  her,  and  favors  her,  while  fighting  on 
the  opposite  side.  It  is  prettily  told, 
though  a trifle  long.  I was  disappointed 
not  to  learn  who  the  spy  really  wa*  that 
stole  the  papers,  if  it  wasn’t  Lucia,  and  the 
author  seems  to  have  forgotten  to  tell  where 
Lucia  hid  that  time  the  officers  searrhed 
Miss  Grayson’s  cottage  and  couldn’t  find 
her — hut  it  is  a good  story.” 

“ I'm  tired  of  these  civil  war  stories,” 
blurted  the  Cantankerous  Critic,  "espe- 
cially when  written  by  merely  clever  au- 
thors. This  one  hasn't  even  the  merit  of  an 
original  plot,  although  one  could  say  the 
same  thing  of  Hamlet.  It  is  on  the  old  lines; 
the  hero  and  heroine  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  war;  the  heroine  a suspected  spy, 
and  the  hero  torn  'twixt  love  and  honor; 
then  the  usual  rendezvous  for  the  heart-to- 
heart  talk,  the  hospital,  where  the  hero- 
ine nones  the  hero.  Then  it  I*  time  writers 
were  letting  up  on  the  threadbare  formula, 
how  he  or  she  did  so  und  so  4 in  the  usual 
Southern  fashion,’  or  ‘ with  the  ornate 
courtesy  of  the  old  South.'  or  * like  the 
cream  of  the  old  South.’  Then  there  are 
4 our  Southern  women,  my  hoy,  who  stand 
supreme  for  beauty  and  wit!'  and  the  man 
who  4 seemed  different,  indeed,  from  the 
average  Southerner,’  and  »o  forth.  * The 


trouble  with  Red  field,’  some  one  in  the 
book,  4 ia  that  he  wants  all  the  twenty- 
four  hours  of  every  day  for  his  own  talk- 
ing.’ The  trouble  with  this  author  is  that 
he  has  the  same  fault  in  his  fiction ; there 
is  too  mueh  tall  talk  in  these  372  page* — it 
interfere*  with  what  is,  after  all,  a pretty 
interesting  story.” 

44 1 think  you  are  too  an  re  on  him,"  re- 
torted the  Merchant.  44 1 rather  enjoyed  the 
story  a*  I read  it  on  the  train  going  out 
and  in  to  my  business.  Prescott  w-as  a fine, 
manly  fellow,  and  Lucia  was  worthy  of  all 
he  went  through  for  her.  There  must  have 
been  many  such  incidents  during  the  war, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  have  it  brought 
home  to  you  in  this  pleasant  way.  1 do 
wish,  however,  with  the  Sentimentalist,  that 
the  author  had  not  forgotten  to  acquaint 
un  with  Larin's  hiding-plucc,  hut  that  is  the 
veriest  trifle,  and  docs  not  mar  one's  whole- 
some enjoyment.” 

“The  Lieutenant-Governor” 

“ There  is  a claw  of  novels,”  resumed  the 
Cantankerous  Critic,  44  which  is  not  litera- 
ture, and  yet  which  represents  a very  thick 
crop  among  the  fiction  that  is  being  daily 
produced  in  this  country,  a class  which  I 
should  designate  as  belonging  to  tbe  Fourth 
Estate.  They  are  the  work  of  certain  as- 
piring young  journalist*,  ambitious  to  en- 
ter the  ranks  of  the  writer*  of  fiction.  Now 
take  Mr.  Carryl’s  story.  The  Licutmant- 
Oorcrnor.  Mr.  Carryl  has  written  some 
clever  short  stories,  nonsense  verse  and 
other  verse;  indeed,  he  has  written  some 
very  beautiful  poetry.  But  when  he  comes 
to  write  a novel  it  ia  a strange  jumble  of 
observation,  experience,  pedantry,  and  ob- 
stinate throry.  There  arc  good  bits  in  The 
Lieutenant  - Go  rent  or;  some  fine  character 
sketches,  a spirit  of  true  patriotism  and  a 
dramatic  climax  when  the  way  out  is  opened 
for  the  Lieutenant-Governor  by  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  Governor.  But  all  through  the 
narrative  there  is  a sense  of  failure  to  real- 
ize the  characters  and  their  action  in  the 
situation*  which  are  meant  to  develop  the 
story.  One  of  Mr.  Carryl’*  weaknesses  is 
his  tendency  to  drop  into  long  rhetorical 
speeches  for  the  explanation  of  his  motives. 
And  then  the  ending  is  all  wrong  and  con- 
trary to  all  the  dictate*  of  art  or  reason.” 

44  Yes,  that  ending  made  me  furious,”  re- 
plied the  Matron.  44  There  Burely  was  some 
other  way  of  solving  the  difficulty  than  al- 
lowing patriotic  principle  to  hang  the  friend 
who,  by  shooting  the  Governor,  freed  the 
State  from  ignominy  and  ruthlessneas  and 
gave  Barclay  hia  opportunity  to  serve  hi* 
country.  Besides,  the  act  was  really  in- 
spired by  a fanatic  insanity.” 

44  It  is  a had  anticlimax.  I must  admit,” 
remarked  the  Scholar,  44  and  seems  quite  un- 
necessary. It  does  not  add  anything  to  the 
dignity  of  Barclay’s  stubborn  stand  for 
equity  and  justice,  and  gives  him  a taint  of 
priggisbiie.**  that  one  had  not  suspected  in 
him.  It  almost  seems  erratic  on  the  au- 
thor's part,  and  lacks  the  convincing  power 
of  sincere  art.” 

“Spinners  of  Life" 

4‘  Another  novel  that  cornea  under  this  cat- 
egory.” continued  the  Cantankerous  Critic, 
in  pursuit  of  his  argument.  " is  Mr.  Vance 
Thompson's  Spinners  of  Life.  When  a 
writer  uses  such  phrases  as  * Silrncr  i*  most 
golden  in  the  specification  of  friendship,  and 
when  employed  in  the  particularizing  of  in- 
timate emotion,  the  silver  of  speech  i*  apt 
to  turn  to  veriest  tinsel,’  or  the  * pachy- 
dermatous inertia  of  the  citizens  of  Alle- 
gheny,' or  the  4 Achilles'  heel  of  the 
community.’  as  Mr.  Carryl  does;  or  when 
Mr.  Thompson  says,  ‘There  was  a bell  at 
his  elbow  and  he  spun  a silver  ripple  of 
sound  out  of  it,’  then  you  detect  the  ear- 
marks of  the  journalist  and  the  facile 
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phrase  • maker.  Style  in  its  last  analysis 
discards  all  affectation  and  tricks  of  rhet- 
oric. Even  Stevenson,  ‘ sedulous  ape* 
though  he  called  himself.  knew  this  and  put 
the  inimitable  stamp  of  hi*  own  mint  upon 
hia  rememberablf  phrase*  before  issuing 
them.  Another  grievance  I have  against 
these  books  is  that  instead  of  appealing  to 
life  they  depend  upon  something  bizarre, 
eceentrle,  or  extraordinary  in  their  situa- 
tions to  attract.  The  conclusion  of  The 
Lim  tenant  - Governor  was  undoubtedly 
planned  in  thi*  way,  and  the  whole  fabric 
of  Hpinnert  of  Life  rente  on  the  following 
proposition  from  Rousseau:  * If,  in  order 
that  you  might  inherit  a good  fortune  from 
a mandarin,  living  in  some  far-away  China, 
whom  you  had  never  aeen,  nor  heard  of, 
it  were  necessary  for  you  merely  to  touch 
n spot  on  your  wall — would  you  touch  It 
and  kill  the  mandarin?'  This  is  actually 
what  Gaffney,  out  at  clhow*,  does,  and  the 
rest  of  the  story  ia  an  unfolding  of  the 
result.  It  is  interesting,  if  fantastic,  and 
is  built  together,  piece  by  piece,  almost  like 
a play;  indeed,  it  is  as  a theatrical  experi- 
ment, very  clever,  very  ingenious,  very  amus- 
ing, that  we  view  it,  and  I don't  think  Mr. 
Thompson  wants  us  to  take  it  too  seriously.” 

“A  Lad  of  the  O’Friels” 

“ I wonder,”  said  the  Sentimentalist, 
“ how  the  Critic  would  classify  A Lad  of 
the  O’Frialt.  It  isn’t  a novel,  for  it  has 
no  plots  it  isn't  even  a story,  for  it  can 
scarcely  I*-  said  to  have  beginning  or  end. 
it  opens  among  the  gentle  Irish  peasantry 
of  Kncickagar  on  the  eve  of  Xuala’s  coming, 
und  it  ends  with  young  Toni's  return  from 
the  States  without  any  ap|mrcnt  reason  ex- 
cept that  the  author  chooses  to  drop  hia 
rainhliug  tale  there.  Hut  it  is  no  less 
than  hr  claims.  It  is  a novel  as  a port 
would  write  it,  and  Seuma*  MacManua 
ia,  in  the  heart  of  him,  a poet,  and  never 
poet  loved  hia  native  land  as  he  loves  Ire- 
land. It  ia  the  story  of  his  heart.  Dinny 
O’Friel — ‘ always  dhreamin  ’ — tell*  the  tale, 
and  there  ia  undoubtedly  much  of  Seumas 
MacManus  in  Dinny.  lie  has  that  magic 
quality  of  making  the  land  and  its  people 
so  human  and  picturesque,  you  want  to 
make  a pilgrimage  to  the  home  of  hia 
thoughts  and  behold  its  beauty  for  your- 
self. But  the  secret  of  it  all  liea  in  the  soul 
of  the  poet.” 

"And  what  a wag  he  is!*'  quoth  the 
Humorist.  “ Such  s lover  of  fun  and  pure 
mirth  and  rollicking  humor,  for  Seumaa 
MacManus  would  be  no  Irishman  if  he 
wasn’t  continually  alive  to  the  humorous 
side  of  things.  It  is  the  salt  of  life  to  him. 
Indeed,  it  is  through  his  humor  that  he 
weaves  his  spell  in  legend  and  story  and 
song  as  he  keeps  your  interest  alive  in  hia 
handful  of  quaint,  lovable  characters." 

“ It  is  one  of  the  quiet  books."  said  the 
Scholar,  “ to  be  cherished  by  the  few  who 
care  for  work  that  is  genuine  in  feeling, 
sincere  and  beautiful  in  ita  art — a hook 
that  will  crave  to  be  read  now  and  then, 
just  as  some  old  familiar  strain  comes  into 
your  mind  und  clamor*  to  be  beard  again. 
And  it  i*  the  books  and  the  melodies  that 
endear  themselves  to  fond  remembrance  that 
have  a Hen  on  life.” 

"Cornet  Strong  of  Ireton’s  Horae” 

“ If  there  is  one  kind  of  novel  that  bores 
me  worse  than  the  civil-war  novel,"  ob- 
served the  Cantankerous  Critic,  H it  is  the 
story  of  Roundhead  and  Cavalier.  Comet 
Htrong  of  Ireton't  Hot**  is  no  better  and 
no  worm-  than  dozens  of  Puritan  novels  that 
I have  read,  and  if  you  like  this  sort  of 
thing,  you  will  like  this  one;  if  not,  you 
won’t.” 

"I  think  the  story  is  hampered  by  one 
serious  defect,"  remarked  the  Sentimentalist. 


“ It  ia  in  the  main  a battlefield  tale  in 
which  woman  and  love  don’t  begin  to  figure 
until  the  book  is  drawing  to  a close.  Then 
the  character  of  Cornet  Htrong  ia  drawn 
with  auch  masculine  firmness,  and  so  lack- 
ing any  trace  of  womanliness,  that  when 
the  surprise  of  the  climax  comes,  reveal- 
ing the  sex  of  the  soldier  in  disguise,  it 
does  so  with  a shock  that  ia  disagreeable 
and  far  from  pleasing." 

“ Yes,”  Interrupted  the  Matron.  " and  es- 
pecially as  the  disclosure  occurs  just  after 
you  learn  that  Cornet  Htrong  haa  struck 
down  Captain  Blandish,  who  is  her  son,  be- 
cause of  his  love  for  the  Irish  Royalist  girl. 
That  act  is  so  abhorrent  to  the  maternal  in- 
stinct that  it  is  practically  inconceivable." 

"•lust  so,”  cut  in  the  Cantankerous 
Critic;  “my  argument  again.  It  ia  the 
tendency  in  amateur  novelists  to  resort  to 
artifice  and  theatrical  expedients  for  start- 
ling effects  and  climaxes.” 

‘‘The  Substitute” 

“You  have  noticed,"  observed  the  Hu- 
morist, **  that  there  are  hooks  which  seem  to 
shout  ‘cheer  up!'  at  you  from  every  pap’. 
Well,  here’s  a hook  that  had  just  that  effect 
on  me.  The  Hubetitutr  is  written  by  an  op- 
timist. one  who  sees  life  whole,  who  believes 
that  it  i*  good  and  wholesome.  Yet  he  is 
not  blind  to  it*  ache*  and  ills,  and  there  are 
several  characters  in  this  Georgia  tale  who 
have  their  share  of  trouble  before  their 
meed  of  joy  comes  to  them.  Mr.  llarhen 
is  as  genuine  a humorist  In  this  book  as  he 
proved  himself  in  .thaer  Daniel.  Even  the 
most  pathetic  figure  in  the  story,  old  Hiram 
Hillyer,  ia  not  without  his  humorous  side. 

"Hiram  Hillyer  is.  to  my  mind.”  said  the 
Young  Clergyman,  “one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  tnurhlng  human  problems  I have 
run  across  in  a long  time.  An  old  man  pay- 
ing a lifelong  atonement,  suffering  agonies 
of  remorse,  for  the  crime  of  murder  done  in 
self-defence  and  hot  anger  years  ago — so 
many  years  ago  that  everybody  has  for- 
gotten it  and  exonerated  him  as  the  court 
did  at  the  time  of  his  trial  and  acquittal — 
and  yet  he  is  in  a worse  state  than  If  he 
were  in  jail.  ‘The  fear  o'  meetin’  my  Qod 
was  awful,’  he  tells  George  Buckley,  whose 
life  Is  bound  up  with  his  efforts  at  atone- 
ment. * I come  clear  in  the  eyes  o’  the  world, 
hut,  as  God  knows,  not  in  my  own.  That 
crime  is  before  me,  wakin'  or  sleepin’.  I 
often  dream  that  T never  done  it.  an’  day- 
light gives  that  the  lie.’  The  haunting 
misery  of  that  soul,  suffering  in  silence  and 
despair,  is  a living,  throbbing  reality.  There 
is  a spiritual  force  in  the  slow-working 
leaven  that  gradually  leads  to  light  and 
joy  which  has  the  true  ring  of  life  in  it. 
And  the  author’s  triumph  ia  in  the  natural, 
or  rather,  the  spiritual,  triumph  of  the  old 
man.  which  has  nothing  accidental  or  arti- 
ficial in  Sts  solution;  it  just  happened  ns  it 
might  have  done  in  real  life.  T think  that 
to  many  who  may  he  groaning  under  the 
burden  of  remorse  for  some  past  deed  of 
guilt  this  book  will  hare  a message,  a gos- 
pel which  ia  not  a vain  thing,  but  which 
partakes  of  that  hope  which  saves  man- 
kind." 

"You  hare  spoken  for  Mr.  Hillyer”  re- 
marked the  Matron:  "now  I want  to  say 
a word  for  Mrs.  Hillyer.  The  endurance, 
the  good-nature,  the  smiling  countenance 
hiding  the  heavy  heart  whieh  divined,  all 
unknown  to  her  husband,  the  secret  sorrow 
which  ate  like  a canker  at  his  hidden  ex- 
istence, were  heroic.  Yet  she  bore  herself 
as  other  women,  and  accounted  herself  as 
no  more  than  they.  Bhe  had  always  a 
hearty  word  and  a kindling  smile  for  the 
dejected  and  struggling.  Yon  may  feel 
grateful  for  old  man  Hillyer.  but  for  my 
part  I thank  Mr.  Harben  for  this  good,  sen- 
sible woman,  who,  * when  folks  win  continu- 


ally u -complainin'.'  a*  site  *aya,  exhorted 
them  in  scriptural  language,  * Don't  kick 
agin  the  prick*.’  And  that’s  good  philoso- 
phy. A*  she  goes  ou  to  illustrate,  * Kf  you 
set  down  on  a board  with  a Lack  in  it,  the 
harder  you  set  the  more  tack  you  git, 
an’  that's  so  with  life;  it’*  full  of  tack*, 
an’  don’t  you  forgit  it.’  ’’ 

“ I gucs*  that’s  what  Mrs.  Wiggs  meant,” 
said  the  Merchant  with  a laugh,  “ when  she 
said  that  she  made  it  a practice  to  put  all 
her  worries  down  in  the  bottom  of  her 
heart,  then  * act  on  the  lid  an'  smile.’  ” 

“ Walda” 

“ Waldo,"  said  the  Sentimentalist,  “ is 
the  book  that  1 like  best  of  all  the  dozen. 
If  for  nothing  elm-,  it  i*  so  refreshing  to 
have  a heroine  who  is  good  yet  womanly, 
and  not  one  of  those  vexed,  torment**!  souls 
stretched  on  the  rack  of  psychological  anal- 
ysis or  physiological  dissection.  Wald*  i* 
a simple,  pure,  beautiful  maiden  who  has 
been  set  apart  by  the  Zealots  of  Zanah — 
somewhere  out  West,  I believe — a*  their 
coming  prophetess.  Meanwhile,  a stranger, 
an  artist  from  the  outside  world,  enters  by 
chance  and  ia  of  timely  medical  assistance 
to  Walda’s  father.  Love  draws  the  twain 
together,  and  the  gradual  awakening  of 
this  hmnan  pasaion,  deprecated  in  Zanah. 
is  rxquisitely  portrayed  and  as  subtly  un- 
folded a*  the  rqiening  of  the  bud  into  flower 
beneath  the  warm  sun.  There  is  oppo- 
sition, and  Walda  suffers  in  the  conflict  be- 
twixt religious  and  filial  duty  and  the  call 
of  love.  The  netting  is  fresh  and  uncon- 
ventional and  lends  zest  to  un  old  theme.” 

“ The  author  of  H'oWo,”  observed  the 
Scholar,  “ evidently  knows  the  power  that 
Ilea  in  restraint  and  the  beauty  that  resides 
in  simplicity.  There  are  several  situations 
in  the  story  which  fairly  tug  for  melodra- 
matic treatment,  but  she  has  kept  a firm 
hand  on  the  movement  ami  preserved  its 
refined  and  restrained  action  intact.  Yet 
for  this  reason,  the  appeal  of  Walda  as  a 
living,  pulsating  living  is  stronger  and  more 
individual." 

u Walda  i«  the  figure  upon  whom  the 
drama  centre*,  of  course,"  said  the  Can- 
tankerous Critic,  " and  a most  appealing  fig- 
ure, I grant,  notwithstanding  her  conven- 
tional lover;  but  the  character  that  to  me 
stands  bead  und  "boulders  above  all  others 
in  thi*  book  is  the  schoolmaster,  Gerson 
Brandt.  Hia  is  the  most  human,  as  it  is  the 
most  memorable  portrait  in  Waldo.  There 
is  a heroic  fibre,  an  endurance  in  silence,  a 
capacity  for  sacrifice  in  him,  whieh  comes 
out  clear  and  distinct  before  nur  eye*,  as 
If  the  man  had  lived  and  suffered  to  our 
knowledge.  Mrs.  Kinkaid  hue  every  reason 
to  feel  proud  of  this  creation,  as  it  re- 
mains in  the  memory— lone,  silent,  enduring 
in  a great  pathos  of  loneliness." 

“Under  the  Rose” 

“ Voder  the  Rote,"  continued  the  Can- 
tankerous Critie,  " is  a merry-going  tale  of 
courts  and  court  fools  in  the  France  of 
Rabelais,  when  Franels  was  King  and 
Charles  I.  waa  Kmperor,  which  might  have 
won  a wider  hearing  a few  years  ago  when 
• Zen  da  ’ was  the  password  to  the  heart  of 
the  n-uiling  public.  Of  course  it  ia  romance, 
and  is  cooked  after  the  romantic  recipe, 
though,  to  be  sure,  the  ingredients  have 
been  well  mixed  to  present  a rather  novel 
and  attractive  dish.  It  has  a certain  charm 
and  fine  air  which  nre  pleasing,  and  the 
style  passes  well  for  a thin  counterfeit  of 
The  Foret t Loren.  My  pleasure  in  the 
story  might  have  been  greater  but  for  the 
picture*.  I like  Christy  all  right,  in  half- 
tone. but  these  crude,  staring  color  plate* 
gave  me  mental  jaundice.” 

" I enjoyed  Under  the  Rot*  thoroughly," 
the  Merchant  burst  in.  “ I could  scarcely 
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lay  it  down,  one*1  I had  started  it.  It  held 
my  interest  right  up  to  the  last,  and  I 
couldn’t  toll,  for  the  life  of  me,  just  how 
it  win  going  to  romp  out  until  I waa  well 
in  eight  of  the  finish." 

“ I think  Under  the  Rose,"  observed  the 
Sentimentalist,  "a  most  beautiful  romance, 
full  of  warmth  and  color,  and  bathed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  the  moat  exquisite  and  tender 
charm.  The  style  in  not  a counterfeit,  the 
Critic  notwithstanding,  hut  ia  of  a part 
with  the  tale,  of  a flexibility  and  delicacy,  a 
virility  and  refinement,  a humor  that  ia 
sweet  yet  oftentimes  biting,  woven  Into  the 
very  tapestry  of  true  romance.  This  is  no 
swashbuckling.  roystcring  talc,  but  that 
finer,  rarer,  more  gracious  art  descended 
from  the  Romaunt  of  the  /fair." 

The  Scholar  wan  appealed  to  for  an 
opinion.  “ Well,"  said  lie,  “ i should  say 
the  truth  lay  between  the  Critic  and  the 
Sentimentalist,  and  f think  that  it  lie*  near- 
er the  latter  than  the  former."  Then,  smil- 
ing. he  added.  " I shall  read  It.  and  let  you 
know  if  my  guess  ia  right.” 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


Books  and  Bookmen 

The  latest  claimant  for  public  suffrage 
is  Wee  Uari/nrijor,  There  is  no  tyrant  like 
the  infant  terrible.  In  Scotland,  where  our 
hero  rose  to  power  and  reigns  supreme,  we 
understand  that  for  the  moment  all  theo- 
logical differences  have  been  waived  In  favor 
of  Wee  Macgregor’s  absolute  monarchy. 
There  is  only  one  power  in  Scotland  that 
can  overthrow  the  cast-iron  grip  of  theology 
and  metaphysics,  and  that  is  humor.  HYe 
Macgrrcgor  is  the  usurper  of  the  lionr. 
*•  And  a little  child  shall  lead  them." 
Isaiah's  words  arc  as  true  to-day  as  they 
were  in  his  own  time:  indeed,  he  is  the  most 
mrslern  of  the  prophets.  Tlierr  is  something 
very  beautiful,  very  touching,  very  won- 
derful in  the  sight  of  a little  child  arresting 
the  busy,  bustling  mart  in  its  hurrying 
drift,  to  lend  it  into  the  quiet  shelter  of  a 
humanizing  atmosphere,  loosening  its  heart- 
strings and  slackening  the  terrific  strain 
under  the  beneficent  influence  of  a glad- 
dening humor  and  a refreshing  simplicity. 
This  is  the  spectacle  that  has  l>eon  wit- 
nessed during  recent  weeks  by  our  kinsmen 
across  the  sea:  this,  too,  is  what  we  may 
witness  erelong  if  Wee  Macgregor  suc- 
ceeds in  touching  the  hearts  of  his  kin  in 
this  country.  For  is  not  the  child  at  home 
in  any  land,  the  offspring  of  the  universe? 

There  have  been  many  children  of  fiction 
who  have  had  the  world  at  their  feet — who 
of  us  can  ever  forget  Helen'*  Rnhirn f — hut 
Wee  Macgregor  differs  from  them  all.  He 
has  his  own  quaint,  boyish  individuality, 
and.  as  the  critics  have  one  and  all  agreed 
in  saying,  recent  fiction  has  given  us 
no  more  delightfully  whimsical  or  quiet- 
ly sympathetic  creations  than  this  sturdy, 
human  wee  laddie,  his  fsthsr  and  mother 
and  his  small  sister  Jcannie.  I»ng  before 
you  are  half  through  the  book  you  are  on 
intimate  terms  with  all  four,  nnd  as  keen- 
ly Interested  in  their  experiences  as  if  they 
were  a living  family,  and  you  were  actually 
acquainted  with  them.  Yet  those  experi- 
ences are  absolutely  of  the  ordinary,  and  are 
related  without  a trace  of  extravagance  or 
exaggeration.  The  family  goes  out  shop- 
ping together  of  a Saturday  afternoon,  and 
Wee  Macgregor  keeps  up  a running  fire  of 
questions;  they  pny  a visit  to  the  Zoo;  they 
go  out  to  ten  at  Aunt  Purdie's.  a trying  and 
onerous  ordeal,  for  Aunt  Ibirdie's  good  man 
Is  a well-to-do  grocer,  and  they  are  getting 


up  in  the  world;  they  visit  Macgregor's 
grandparents  at  the  seaside,  and  Mac- 
gregor insists  on  taking  an  oar  when  they 
go  out  rowing:  Macgregor  is  unwell  und  his 
father  nurse*  him : — whatever  it  ia,  and 
wherever  they  go,  you  follow  them  with  the 
warmest  interest  and  the  kindliest,  heartiest 
laughter  In  the  world.  It  is  in  the  homely 
naturalness  and  simplicity  of  its  humor 
that  the  supreme  charm  of  the  little  hook 
lies.  Yet  underlying  its  comic  and  amusing 
element  there  is  a fund  of  tenderness  nnd 
sympathy  which  Is  most  touching.  Your 
true  humorist  ia  also  a humanist,  and  the 
author  of  lFrr  Maegreegor  know*  that  the 
well-spring*  of  laughter  and  tears  lie  close 
together,  and  has  blent  them  with  delicate 
art  and  surencM  of  touch. 

Not  since  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrio  quickened  our 
sense  of  humor  and  aroused  our  sensibili- 
ties with  A Window  in  Thrum*  has  there 
been  any  Scottish  writer  who  rould  claim 
to  rival  him  a*  a gentle  humorist  ns  does 
the  author  of  ll'rr  Maegreegor.  Subtle  and 
delicate  in  iasight.  playful  in  his  touches 
of  humor,  deeply  in  love  with  his  charac- 
ters. there  is  much  lit  suggest  Barrie.  But 
the  creator  of  Wee  Macgregor  is  a dis- 
tinct personality,  as  Wee  Macgregor  him- 
self is  an  original  creation.  The  au- 


" llVr  Maegreegor  ” 


thor  of  Wee  Maegreegor  i*  Mr.  .1.  .!.  Bell,  a 
native  of  Glusgnw.  and  about  thirty  years 
of  age.  lie  was  educated  at  the  Glasgow 
University,  where  lie  began  his  first  at- 
tempts at  writing.  In  18H8  he  became  as- 
sistant editor  of  The  Seo t*  Pietorinl,  an  old- 
established  Glasgow  weekly.  Through  Mr. 
John  lamp  lie  published  two  books.  The 
\eir  S'oah’M  .IrJfc  and  Jack  of  all  Trade*. 
consisting  of  clever  jingling  rhymes  for  chil- 
dren, and  revealing  the  intuitive  knowledge 
of  child  life  which  is  evident  in  HYe  J lae- 
grrrgor.  He  has  been  a constant  contrih- 
utor  of  sketches,  stories,  and  verses  to  the 
leading  Ixmdon  magazines,  an  well  ns  to 
several  Scottish  periodicals,  most  of  his 
work  appearing  over  the  initial*  “J.  .?.  B.” 
Lately  he  resigned  his  editorial  work  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  writing.  One  feels 
certain  that  Mr.  Ib-ll  has  a future  In  lit- 
erature. whatever  form  it  may  eventually 
take.  Meanwhile  we  are  grateful  for  HVr 
Maegrrrgor.  The  Scots  dialect  is  a hard 
nut  to  erack,  but  a little  perseverance  will 
well  reward  the  reader  with  a kernel  worth 
biting  into:  after  the  first  few  pages  it  is 
astonishing  how  familiar  one  bcronic*  with 
the  dialect  and  how  easy  it  is  to  comprehend 
the  meaning.  We  should  not  be  surprised 


to  sec  U'«  Mn egrrrgor  rivalling  in  popu- 
larity the  famous  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  stories. 

The  death  of  John  Henry  Khorthouae,  the 
author  of  John  Inglemnl  — the  book  that 
Andrew  l.ang  declared  he  had  denied  him- 
self when  he  was  beguiled  into  reading  Rob- 
ert KUmcrc  — recall*  the  interesting  fact 
that  the  hook  was  rejected  by  the  firm  of 
Smith,  Kldpr,  & (’o„  on  the  advice  of  Mr. 
James  Payn,  their  litemry  adviser.  Payn 
denied  this,  and  talked  of  bringing  an  ac- 
tion against  those  who  could  so  aertise  him 
of  gross  unfitness  for  his  post,  lie  took  his 
complaint  to  the  late  Mr.  George  Smith. 
Mr.  Smith  listened  quietly  to  Payn’*  indig- 
nant remonstrance,  and  thrn  said: 

” I should  let  it  alone  if  I were  you. 
What  does  it  matter  what  that  kind  of  peo- 
ple say  about  you  ?" 

Payn  insisted,  until  the  twinkle  in  Smith’s 
eve  caught  his  attention. 

**  Is  there  any  reason."  he  asked  then, 
" why  I should  not  contrudict  this  man?” 

" Well,  yes;  the  fact  is  we  did  reject  the 
book.” 

"What?  Do  you  mean  to  say  1 rejected 
John  faglcaantf" 

"I  am  afruid  *o;  at  all  events  we  did  It 
amongst  us.  I don't  blame  you;  I think  it 
even  now  n dullish  book.” 

“ And  you  never  told  me?  Merer  let  fall 
a word  of  it  all  these  years?" 

“Certainly  not.  I thought  it  might  dis- 
tress you.  I should  not  have  told  you  now 
but  that  I was  taken  unawares.” 

Payn  Used  to  tell  this  story  as  a tribute 
to  the  admirable  qiiulities  of  Mr.  Smith. 

COLORABLE  IMITATION. 

Or,  a J.  .If.  Barrir'*mrnt  of  Title*. 

Puneb  says  that  the  slneerest  form  of 
flattery  has  already  overtaken  The  Little 
White  Bird.  A publisher  announce*  The. 
I.iltle  Red  Ki*h.  Punrh  understands  that 
the  following  works  arc  in  preparation: 

The  IJttlc  Blue  Bottle; 

The  Little  Blue  Pill; 

The  Little  Black  Eye; 

The  Little  Pink  Pearl; 

The  Little  Purple  Emperor; 

The  Little  Brown  Hoot ; 

The  Little  Yellow  Jaundice; 

The  Little  Scarlet  Fever; 

The  Little  Gray  Hair; 

The  Little  Gold  Stopping. 

The  Leltir * of  a Nrlf-madr  Merchant  to 
his  Son.  hv  Mr.  George  II.  Loriiner.  was  pub- 
lished recently  in  England,  and  Is  already 
making  a record  sale  there.  The  heads  of 
large  business  house*,  it  is  said,  are  giving 
it  away  to  their  rlerks.  One  firm  is  known 
to  have  bought  a thousand  copies  for  this 
purpose.  On  this  side  the  book  has  just 
gone  into  it*  hundredth  thousand.  The  rea- 
son for  the  success  of  the  bonk  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Its  shrewd  humor  and  homely  aphor- 
ism* together  with  the  quaint  personality 
of  old  John  Oraham  make  It  appeal  with 
equal  interest  to  the  lettered  and  unlettered. 
Mr.  Lorimer  Is  the  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Keening  Po*t.  in  whose  pages  the  “ Letters" 
originally  appeared,  and  first  attracted  wide 
attention. 


If  public  libraries  were  half  a*  costly  a* 
public  dinner*,  or  hook*  rost  the  tenth  part 
of  what  bracelet*  do.  even  foolish  men  and 
women  might  sometime*  suspect  there  ws* 
good  in  reading,  as  well  as  in  munching  and 
sparkling. — Ru*kin. 

Before  you  look  for  something  to  eat,  look 
for  some  one  to  eat  with. — Kpicurv*. 
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Correspondence 

THE  HOOK  WORM  AND  AMER- 
ICAX1TLS — A REPLY. 

Pnci  Cobxkms,  NkwYokh,  Marti  IS,  1903. 
To  Ike  tfditor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Si*. — I am  much  disturbed  by  your  recent 
article  attributing  to  " Hook-worm  disease” 
the  apparent  laziness  of  the  shiftless  “ poor 
whites  ” of  certain  Southern  States.  I 
scent  trouble  in  the  near  future,  a whole  lot 
of  trouble;  trouble  that  may  be  serious-  I 
am  sure  roy  office  lioy  has  read  in  the 
Weekly  that  inconsiderate  biologist 'a  an- 
nouncement that  laziness  is  due  to  a germ, 
or  a bug,  or  a worm  with  a hook  on  it.  It 
may  be  merely  the  annual  attack  of 
“ spring  fever  ” ; but  his  steps  are  certainly 
slower  than  they  were  a week  or  two  ago. 

There  is  no  doubt,  in  my  mind,  that 
hired  men  on  half  the  farms  in  America 
will  sit  on  the  fence,  this  aurumer.  twice 
as  much  as  they  ever  reposed  thereupon  be- 
fore; and  when  brought  to  account,  they 
can  go  scot-free  by  calling  attention  to  the 
statement  that  rest  and  sunshine  and  fresh 
air  are  absolutely  necessary  in  curing 
" hook-worm.”  According  to  the  Weekly, 
this  disease  is  a good  deal  like  the  grip; 
when  you’ve  got  it,  you’ve  got  to  go  to  Ited 
and  stay  there  until  it'a  over.  If  this  is 
true,  manufacturers  of  bed*  may  reap  a 
harvest,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
go  backward.  No,  not  all  the  rest  of  the 
world;  for  a great  majority  of  people  living 
in  New  York,  and  other  great  cities,  arc 
afflicted  with  a disease  exactly  opposite,  in 
its  effects,  to  **  hook-worm  ” — the  malady 
generally  known  as  “ American! tis,”  because 
it  is  more  common  here  than  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  iilthuugh  certain  well-known  per- 
sona abroad  seem  to  bo  suffering  its  acute 
stage.  The  intelligent  reading  public  may 
be  pardoned  a little  surprise  when  it  sees 
the  Kaiser  settling  questions  of  Biblical  In- 
spiration with  one  hand,  and  kicking  up  a 
war  in  South  America  with  the  other ; per- 
suading England  that  he  is  its  Ix'xt  friend, 
and  simultaneously  bracing  the  Boers  for  a 
Anal  struggle;  writing  operas  with  his  left 
foot,  kicking  China  into  smithereens  with 
his  right;  encouraging  his  people  toward 
breadth  of  mind  and  freedom  of  expression, 
and  at  the  same  time  slamming  prison-gates 
on  editors  who  merely  asked  what  made 
him  butter  hia  ice-cream.  The  intelligent 
reading  public,  I repeat,  is  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  these  manifestations,  and  is  justi- 
fied in  wondering  whether  the  Kaiser  is  a 
being,  or  a syndicate.  Likewise  is  it  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  sweep  of  ueti ci- 
ties from  Scotland  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  And  as  for  our  own  American 
people,  select  at  random  any  one  of  u dozen 
men  in  Boston.  Chicago,  New  York,  who  ia 
president  of  a bank,  president  of  two  or 
three  railroads,  director  in  trolley  com- 
panies, manufacturing  and  raining  concerns, 
realty  corporations;  member  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen clubs:  active  in  church  work:  prodigal 
of  time,  thought,  energy,  money,  spent  in 
carrying  on  educational  institutions,  hospi- 
tal*, asylums,  dispensaries,  fresh-air  funds; 
and  also  is  a patron  of  literature,  an  en- 
courager  of  art,  an  attendant  at  the  opera, 
yet  finds  sufficient  leisure  to  take  part  in 
city,  State,  and  national  politic*,  to  make 
presentation  speeches,  to  addre*s  mission- 
ary conventions,  to  play  golf,  manage  a 
motor-car.  oversee  one  or  two  country- 
places,  enjoy  yachting,  run  across  to  Lon- 
don or  Pari*  every  year,  and  bring  up  a 
family.  Such  a man,  at  the  close  of  the 
civil  war,  say,  would  have  been  regarded 
as  an  impossibility — like  the  telephone,  or 
wireless  telegraphy,  or  any  other  marvel 
then  unimaged,  or  utmost  unimngtitcd. 
Why  do  we  of  to-day  regard  him  simply  as 
unusual T Merely  because  the  disease  ia 
“catching” — os  old-fashioned  folks  used  to 
say,  her* use  the  germ*  of  “ Amcricanitit*  ” 


The  Booklovers  Library 

A Two- Minute  Talk 

TO  INVESTORS 

The  Shares  of  The  Booklovers  Library  Corporation  have  had  an 
unparalleled  record.  The  stock  is  held  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  England  by  widely  known  literary,  professional,  and  business  people. 
Among  the  library's  shareholders  are  hundreds  of  names  familiar  to  almost 
every  cultured  home.  No  broker,  or  banker,  or  underwriter  has  had  a 
hand  in  the  sales.  The  sole  backing  of  the  concern  has  been  its  enter- 
prise, its  continuous  push,  and  its  far-seeing  business  policy.  Every 
dollar  invested  shows  a hundred  cents’  worth  of  extended  and  established 
earning  capacity. 

The  plans  outlined  from  time  to  time  have  been  carried  forward  in  the  most  ag- 
gressive sort  of  way.  We  have  done  what  we  said  we  would  do.  We  planned  to 
extend  the  Booklovers  to  every  Important  city  In  the  United  States ; the  libraries  are  there. 
We  promised  to  include  Canada;  the  two  successful  centres  of  Montreal  and  Toronto 
are  the  result ; from  these  cities  the  service  extends  to  outlying  Canadian  cities  and 
towns.  We  made  arrangements  for  extending  the  work  to  England ; to-day  the  Book- 
lows  is  the  talk  of  London  ; it  Is  delivering  books  throughout  Great  Britain,  and  includes 
among  Its  patrons  scores  of  the  roost  distinguished  families-  We  promised  an  auxiliary 
library  to  take  care  of  the  field  not  occupied  by  the  Booklooers ; the  Tahsrd  /**,  with  Its 
revolving  book-cases  and  five-cent  exchanges.  Is  extending  the  library  privileges  to 
thousands  of  country  towns;  the  earnings  of  this  one  department  at  the  present  time 
exceed  one  thousand  dollars  a day  with  only  one-twentieth  of  the  field  covered.  This 
new  library  department  was  started  only  a year  ago.  In  another  year  it  will  have  earn- 
ing capacity  largely  in  excess  even  of  the  Booklovers.  Last  fall  we  announced  the  prep- 
aration of  a monthly  magazine  to  round  out  our  publicity  plans ; to-day  The  Booklovers 
Magazine  sells  out  its  complete  edition  by  the  fifteenth  of  each  month ; it  is  owned 
independently  by  shareholders  of  the  parent  company,  and  presents  all  the  elements 
of  an  excellent  property. 

We  arc  building  into  the  future;  the  whole  book  and  publishing  trade 
is  undergoing  rapid  and  far-reaching  changes;  there  is  a new  book  published 
in  the  United  States  every  hour,  day  and  night,  and  this  enormous  output  must 
have  its  distributing  machinery.  Millions  invested  in  central  storehouses  of 
granite  or  marble  can  never  change  the  popular  current.  The  American 
people  want  an  up-to-date  service  in  books  as  well  as  in  newspapers, 
and  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  it  with  their  own  cash.  There  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  the  Booklovns  is  already  a tremendous  power 
among  the  book  interests  of  the  country;  it  has  battled  its  way  to  the 
front,  where  it  means  to  stay. 

We  need  a central  library  and  office  building  of  our  own,  and  we 
intend  to  build  one  just  as  soon  as  a desirable  central  property  in  Phila- 
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delphta  can  be  secured.  This  is  the  next  important  thing  to  be  done.  The 
block  of  50,000  Shares  of  Stock  referred  to  below  has  been  set  aside  largely 
for  this  purpose. 

In  connection  with  this  public  offer  of  a comparatively  small  block 
of  BookJovers  stock  there  are  four  inside  facts  which  I want  to  make 
public  over  my  own  signature:  1.  The  Booklovers  earnings  during  the 
three  months  ending  February  28th  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  enterprise  ; 2.  The  operating  expenses  per  library  member  were  never 
smaller  than  at  the  present  time;  ).  The  “used  books’*  are  wholly  taken 
care  of  at  good  prices  by  auxiliary  library  departments;  4.  The  Corpora- 
tion pays  cash,  and  has  no  debts  other  than  its  current  monthly  accounts. 

No  additional  capital  is  needed  for  the  [iooklowrs;  the  increased  capital  is  being  used 
at  the  present  time  to  extend  the  Tabard  tan  and  other  departments;  these  auxiliary 
libraries  are  necessary  to  round  out  the  best  interests  of  the  enterprise  at  large ; they 
are  the  “by-products''  of  the  business,  and  they  offer  opportunity  for  very  large  profits. 

The  Corporation  is  capitalized  for  $2,600,000  (260,000  Shares  at  $10 
each).  Of  this  amount  190,000  Shares  have  already  been  subscribed  and 
paid  for  at  the  par  value  of  $10,  making  the  present  cash  capital  $1,900,000. 
There  remain  in  the  treasury  only  70,000  Shares.  Of  this  remaining 
block  the  Directors  have  authorized  the  Treasurer  to  set  aside  50,000 
Shares  to  be  offered  for  sale  on  May  15th,  next,  at  $12  a Share.  The 
remainder,  consisting  of  20,000  Shares,  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in 
lots  ol  Ten  Shares  or  more  at  $10  a Share.  The  terms  are  10  per  cent, 
with  the  application  and  the  balance  in  sixty  days.  Stock  applied  for 
by  telegraph  will  be  held  five  days  to  await  deposit  and  formal  applica- 
tion. (See  form  of  application  below.)  The  sale  of  this  block  of  20,000 
Shares  at  $10.  and  of  the  remaining  block  of  so.ooo  Shares  on  May  15th 
at  $12.  will  give  the  Company  a completely  paid-up  Capital.  This 
announcement  gives  investors  the  last  opportunity  they  will  have  of  buy- 
ing Booklovers  at  $10  a share. 

The  Booklovers  Corporation  has  paid  dividends  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  per  year  since  August  1,  1900.  The  last  half-yearly  dividend  was 
paid  on  February  20th.  The  half-yearly  dividend  periods  end  June  30th 
and  December  jist,  respectively.  The  Corporation  has  no  bonded  debts, 
and  its  stock  when  fully  paid  is  non-assessable.  All  Shares  become 
dividend-bearing  from  the  date  of  final  payment.  Dividends  are  payable 
in  February  and  August- 


1323  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia  President 


Application  Form  for  Booklovers  Stock 

(Use  wording  below  in  writing  out  your  application) 


Mr.  JOHN  E.  BRYANT,  Treasurer 


[Date) 


1323  Walnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 


Dear  Sir: 

Please  enter  my  name  for  Shares  of  the 

Stock  of  The  Booklovers  Library  at  Ten  Dollars  a Share.  I 

enclose  my  check  for  $ being  Ten 

Per  Cent,  of  the  par  value,  and  I agree  to  pay  the  balance  in 
sixty  days. 


Name 


Address 
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have  inoculated  million*  of  our  citizens 
until  they  are  all  of  them,  to  a greater  or 
letwt  degree,  affected  and  alflii-U-d  like  the 
typical  example  referred  to.  Some  people- 
living  in  deliberate  towns  or  in  the  back- 
woods— may  term  thin  affection  " insane 
hustle, ' but  the  real  name  for  it  ia  “ Amer- 
icanUi*";  and  none  but  the  incompetent 
is  immune,  when  once  a man  gets  within  a 
nolle  where  it  holds  sway,  such  as  New  York. 

Take  a boy  from  a New  Hampshire  farm 
who  never  has  lieen  off  a slow  walk  in  his 
life;  who  has  had  from  forty-eight  to  sixty 
hours  in  every  day:  who  thinks  not  twice 
hut  twenty  limes  Indore  he  speaks  once. 
Bring  that  boy  to  New  York,  give  him  a 
job,  and  tind  him  a comfortable  boarding- 
house, and  watch  the  results.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  week  he  will  be  dodging  like  a pan- 
ther through  the  Broadway  maze  of  trolley- 
cars,  trucks,  calm,  vans,  carriages,  wagons, 
and  automobiles.  In  ten  days  he  will  be  trump- 
ing along  at  the  rate  of  ten  blocks  in  eleven 
minutes.  In  a fortnight  he  will  be  clean- 
shn veil  every  other  morning,  his  shoe*  will 
be  polished  at  least  once  a day.  and  his 
clothes  will  be  brushed  three  or  four  times 
a day.  In  a month  bis  voice  will  have  u 
ring,  and  his  words  a crispness  thitherto 
unknown ; and  in  six  weeks  after  he  first 
step*  out  of  the  Forty-second  Street  station, 
he  will  be  planning  what  he  will  do  when 
he  gets  to  be  president  of  the  Chemical 
Bank.  By  that  time  he  will  have  “ Amer- 
iennitis,”  and  he  will  also  have  a clearly  de- 
fined idea  of  some  day  buying  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  to  tie  used  as  a country- 
place  for  three  months  each  year. 

Now  I um  not  holding  such  a cum-  up  as  a 
commendable  example — far  from  It.  1 do 
not  believe  that  the  best  in  life  ia  to  he  ob- 
tained from  madly  rushing  into  fifty  great 
undertakings,  any  one  of  which  is  enough 
to  absorb  all  the  time  an  ordinary  man 
ought  to  devote  to  husineas.  Of  course 
then*  are  extraordinary  men — not  only  men 
like  Moees,  Napoleon,  Gladstone,  Washing- 
ton, hut  some  of  our  own  great  Captains  of 
Industry, — whose  powers  are  so  enormous 
that  they  compel  tremendous  activity  in  a 
hundred  directions.  But  the  ordinary  man. 
or  the  ordinarily  brilliant  man,  in  this  land 
of  endless  opportunities  for  preferment  and 
enrichment,  needs  to  struggle  against  the 
temptation  to  overwork.  Of  our  population 
ns  a whole,  the  “ poor  whlto**  of  the  South, 
afflicted  by  **  hook-worm."  offers  one  extreme; 
the  New  Hampshire  boy  (afflicted  with 
“ Araericanltis  ”),  exemplifies  the  other. 

As  I said,  some  time  ago,  the  “ hook- 
worm ” barillus  has  been  trapped,  and 
scientific  sharps  are  now  trying  to  tlud  an 
enemy  to  overcome  him.  I concede  the  im- 
portance of  this,  but  we  lieg,  through  HaB- 
pkr’h  Weekly,  to  suggest  to  aspiring 
scientists  that  immortal  fame  Is  open  to  the 
man  who,  as  the  Weekly  proposed  in  the 
recent  editorial  on  the  Hook-Hug,  will  find 
an  antidote  for  “ Americanitis.”  and  ad- 
minister it  in  quantities  to  suit.  I am.  sir, 
A.  O.  Faiimek. 


“AS  TWIG  IS  KENT." 

Tminitv  Ciuiacii,  XVASMiNr.ro**,  p,  c., 

Marti  J«,  1 90S. 

To  the  Hdilnr  of  Harper' a 1 Verity; 

Sir, — Will  your  corrrapuudcnt,  Mr*.  M. 
Alexander,  kindly  tell  u*  In  what  part  of 
the  “Good  llook."  chapter  and  verse,  she 
finds  **  as  the  twig  is  lient  the  tree  is  in- 
clined?” A certain  Mr.  Alexander  Hope  has 
given  us  tho«c  line*  in  “ Moral  K**ays.” 
Epistle  I.,  line  111)  (see  Bartlett's  Familiar 
Quotation*) . As  to  the  general  question 
whether  reading  fairy  stories  interferes 
with  the  subsequent  proper  education  of  a 
child.  Mrs.  Alexander  will  find  the  vast 
majority  of  persons  who  have  bad  anything 
to  do  with  children  distinctly  opposed  to 
her  contention.  1 am.  sir. 

R.  I*.  Williams. 
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Finance 

It  has  been  stated  in  this  column  fre- 
quently that  the  art  of  stock-manipulation 
is  but  the  sublimated  art  of  advertising, 
and  that  no  display  of  statistics,  however 
alluring,  and  no  promises  of  n prospect ua, 
however  invitingly  worded,  can  compare,  for 
efficacy,  with  the  effect  produced  on  the 
public's  mind  by  the  manipulated  advance 
in  the  price  of  the  security  which  it  is 
desired  to  " distribute,"  or,  least  euphemisti- 
cally, to  unload  on  the  public.  Similarly, 
there  is  nothing  that  will  bring  home  to  the 
public  the  disagreeable  features  of  the  finan- 
cial situation  so  strongly  ns  a sharp  decline 
in  quoted  value*.  This  has  lieen  demon- 
strated most  interestingly— -if  disagreeably 
to  unfortunate  speculators— during  the  past 
few  weeks.  That  Is  to  say,  what  the  specu- 
lative community  heard  hut  did  not  heed 
last  year,  it  is  once  more  hearing  and  hred- 
ing.  because  of  the  strong  corroboration 
of  a sharp  break  in  security  prices.  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Vnndcrlip  several  months  ago  de- 
livered a speech,  which  by  reason  of  his 
former  position  as  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  as  the  vivid  chronicler 
of  the  American  invasion  of  Europe,  no  less 
than  because  of  his  present  association  with 
the  largest  hank  in  the  United  State*  and 
world  ■ famous  capitalists,  attracted  wide- 
spread attention.  Hut  even  before  Mr. 
Yanderlip  pointed  out  the  potential  dangers 
of  the  financial  situation  aiul  their  ultimate 
bearing  upon  industrial  and  commercial 
conditions,  the  same  menaces  had  been  dis- 
cussed and  warnings  given  by  the  more 
serious  financial  critics.  Notwithstanding 
the  obvious  seriousness  of  the  unpleasant 
possibilities,  the  warning*  were  considered 
to  possess  an  academic  interest  rather  than 
actual  stock-market  value;  they  were,  in 
other  words,  too  general  and  too  broad  to 
constitute  good  “ tips.”  Men  are  no  better 
than  women  in  believing  only  what  they 
enjoy  believing,  and  the  wilful  closing  of 
one's  eyes  to  the  disagreeable  is  by  no  means 
a merely  feminine  attribute.  These  past 
few  weeks,  as  prices  of  stocks,  good.  bnd. 
and  worse,  have  fallen,  the  same  arguments 
unheeded  two  months  ago  were  repeated 
impressively  and  possibly  wofully.  The 
corroborative  eloquence  of  the  stock-ticker 
had  done  the  trick. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  to  a great 
extent  the  present  downward  movement  was 
due  to  the  aggressive  operations  of  skilful 
tears.  But  no  bear,  however  skilful,  can 
achieve  success  unless  he  has  natural  or 


technical  conditions  for  allies.  One  week 
(lie  Imiik  statement  made  a poorer  showing 
than  the  Street  expected.  Stocks  declined. 
The  trank  statement  — that  is,  the  money- 
market — was,  as  a matter  of  course,  blamed 
for  the  decline  in  stocks.  On  the  next  week, 
the  bank  statistics  were  far  better  than  had 
been  looked  for.  And  still,  on  the  following 
Monday,  stocks  were  particularly  weak.  It 
was  evident  that  the  “ big  men  ” did  not 
mean  to  fight  the  bear  operators.  The 
speculative  community  was  obliged  to  look 
further  for  “ reasons."  Since  the  country 
at  large  is  prosperous,  factories  very  busy, 
railroads  eclipsing  all  previous  records  for 
volume  of  trallii',  it  is  evident  that  the 
trouble  must  be  financial  rather  than  com 
mercinl,  industrial,  or  agricultural.  And 
the  financial  trouble  arise*  from  the  fact 
that  not  only  does  the  unprecedenled  legiti- 
mate business  require  a great  deal  of  money 
to  carry  it  on.  but  that  there  is  much 
capital  tied  up  in  huge  stock  and  bond 
deals.  There  is,  in  other  words,  an  in- 
sufficiency of  the  sinews  of  war  and  a super- 
abundance of  newly  manufactured  securities 
for  sale.  From  these  conditions  has  arisen 
the  agitation  concerning  the  investment  in- 
terest rate  and  its  inrtorable  bearing  upon 
value*.  The  congestion  in  the  security  mar- 
ket is  great  and  serious.  It  avails  nothing 
to  sermonize  on  the  folly  of  financiers 
whom  greed  blinded  to  the  extent  of  over- 
doing the  seeurity-manufacturing  business 
and  undoing  their  own  peace  of  mind ; or, 
the  mad  rush  on  the  part  of  corporations  to 
pay  exorbitant  prices  for  the  stocks  of  other 
companies,  and  issue  new  securities  for  the 
old  in  the  ratio  of  two  or  three  for  one.  It 
merely  mean*  that  great  financiers  mis- 
calculated the  public’s  power  of  absorption 
or.  rather,  that  too  many  financiers  went 
into  the  business  at  one  time.  Hut  aueceas 
means  imitation,  whether  it  is  in  literature, 
painting,  feminine  fashions,  horses,  or 
finance.  And  as  for  having  gone  to  ex- 
tremes. there  never  lived  the  great  man,  the 
man  who  achieved  greatly,  who  was  not  an 
extremist.  The  railroads,  on  the  other  hanJ. 
cannot  be  blamed,  if,  taking  advantage  of 
the  great  prosperity,  they  have  revolution- 
ized the  theory  and  practice  of  railroad 
operation  and  of  corporation  finance  For 
the  most  part  they  have  acted  wisely,  intelli- 
gently. along  lines  which  make  for  stability. 
The  concern  of  the  public  should  not  lie  so 
much  whether  the  railway  generals  hare  kiat 
their  heads,  hut  whether  present  and  pros- 
pective conditions  justify  the  purchase  of 
the  securities  of  the  same  railways  at  the 
prerailing  prices. 


JN  Harper’s  Weekly  for  next  Voeek 
0 out  April  15)  there  will  be,  among 
other  features,  an  interesting  article  by 
Maeterlinck,  the  VDell -known  French  Writer 
and  essayist,  on  bis  Personal  Impressions 
of  Monte  Carlo. 

s£/l  Pages  of  interesting  sub- 
' ^ jeds  by  interesting  people 

Harper  & Brothers,  Franklin  Square,  New  York 


financial 


Hills  of  exchange  bought  anil 
•old.  Cabin  Transfers  to  I'.u- 
ro|*c  and  South  Africa.  Com- 
mercial and  Travellers’  Letter* 
of  Credit.  Collection,  nude 
International  Cheque*.  Cer- 
tificates of  Deposit. 

Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

Banks**,  No.  M Wall  Smart. 


HASKINS  & SELLS 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 
NO.  SO  BAOAO  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

CABLE  ADOBIM.  ~ HAS*  SILLS 

n DSABBOKN  »T..  WILIMHKMI  BLDG,  J COLBMA*  IT. 
CHICAGO,  ILL.  ■ LBVBLAHD,  O.  LONDON,  B-C. 

LtNCOL*  TBL-.T  liM.,  ST.  LOO  I A.  MO. 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


The  Audit  Company  of  Net  York 

Ami-st  Bklmont, 

Aiim*  Pmlibnl 

lavntifillOM  for  Financing  and  Underwriting,  and 
for  Reorganisation  Committee*. 

NEW  YORK, 

Mutual  Life  Building*,  43  Cedar  Street. 
Philadelphia,  Chicago, 

Aicwt*  HuDAmg , N.  V.  US  SJIdiw. 

ijMiuaMHtsfa.  u a*s«  ud  m«r«  la 


The  Mechanics’ 
National  Bank 

of  the  City  of  New  York 

(Kot'SMO  1810)  • 

33  WALL  STREET 
OFFICERS 

GRANVTLLE  W GARTH. President 

ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, Vick-Pkk.sJDe.nt. 

ANDREW  A.  KNOWLES, CASHIER 

ROBERT  U.  GRAFF.  - • • Assistant  Caohixm. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION 

{CONDENSED) 

Report  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
APRIL  30th.  1902 
RESOURCES 

Loans  and  Discoants  - - >12,745,106.5* 

Bonds  - 770,024.74 

Banking  House  - 545,794.42 

Due  from  Banks  - 835,029.80 

Cask  and  Checks  on  other  Banks  8,297,120.00 

>23,193,883.02 


Capital,  Surplus,  and  Profits 

$4,496,310.20 


ACCOUNTS  INVITED 

DIRECTORS 

ALEXANDER  E.  ORR.  Daeid  Dow*  A Co 

LnwKix  Lincoln, C*Um  A Ca. 

Horace  E.  Garth,  .......  -Ei-PrnHmt 

Hicnhv  IIKNTZ. Hrntv  Hentt  A Co. 

CHARLES  M.  PRATT. Sumdard  Oil  Ca. 

Henry  Talmadgb.  - - - Henry  Tnlmadge  A Ca. 

JOHN  SINCLAIR.  ......  Jehn  Sinclair  A Ca. 

riLLtAM  H.  Boulton.  - - Boulioo,  Hina  A DolUtt. 

EDGAR  L.  MARSTON, Blair  A Ca. 

GRAKVILLR  W.  GARTH,  .......  Prealdeat. 


By  JOHN  FISKE 
American  Political  Ideas 

Viewed  from  the  Standpoint  of 
Universal  History 

In  Mich  chapters  as  " The  Town  Meeting.”  *’  Thr 
Federal  Union,"  and  " Manifest  Destiny”  the  author 
traces  the  growth  of  our  national  jiolilical  institutions 
and  point-  their  significance. 

Gilt  Top,  Uncut  Edges.  Post  6vo.  $1.50 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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GEORGE  HARVEY 


THE  EDISON 
OF  TO-DAY 


HARNESSING 
A GLACIER 


OUT  WEST 
WITH  THE 
PRESIDENT 


AMERICANS 

OF 

TO-MORROW 
HENRY  L. 
STODDARD 


IGafog  iKoBPB  Saugljtrr 

111  iflra.  IjumpljrB  ®arii 

Author  of  * * ElexnoT. " " Robert  Elsmere. ' ' etc. 


Readers  have  rarely  been  led  with  such  interest  along  the 
course  oC  any  novel. — ll’f7/iu»r  Dean  Howells. 

The  creator  of  “ Lady  Rose's  Daughter”  has  given  her  a 
personality  which  tempts  and  tantalizes. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Mrs.  Ward  has  played  with  edged  tools,  and  to  the  he’ 
holder's  delight,  and  there  has  l>een  nobody  hurt. 

— /:.  .S’.  Martin. 

We  touch  regions  and  attain  altitudes  which  it  is  not  given 
to  the  ordinarv  novelist  even  to  approach. — London  i tinea. 

She  is  not  moral  enough  for  the  majority,  but  for  those  who 
are  blessed  with  a clearer  view  of  what  matters  her  character 
will  prove  a deep  and  never-failing  well  of  delight. 

— Philadelphia  Item. 


No  woman  whose  moral  standards  were  primarily  con- 
ventional could  have  understood  the  temperament  of  Julie 
Le  Breton. — Hamilton  IT.  Mtibie. 

Love  is  not  here  the  sentimental  emotion  of  the  ordinary 
novel  or  play,  but  the  power  that  purges  the  weaknesses  ami 
vivifies  the  dormant  nobilities  of  men  and  women. 

— The  Academy , Iumdott. 

The  temjM*rament  of  Julie  Le  Breton,  who  had  such  a con- 
tradictory carriage,  animation,  artfulness,  and  the  intense 
fascination  of  something  over-brilliant,  over-living — a charm 
that  both  repelled  and  attracted. — Louisville  ( 'ouricr-Journal. 

Julie  Le  Breton  is  a very  glorious  human  creature,  tingling 
with  vitality,  actuality,  and  individuality. — < hie  ago  Post. 


The 

Triumph  of  Life 

By  WILLIAM  FARQUHAR  PAYSON 

Am  f tar  “John  IjY./" 

A story  of  modem  American  life.  It 
tells  of  the  struggles  of  a young  writer 
with  what  seems  to  he  financial  success 
at  the  price  of  moral  failure.  There  are 
two  women  in  the  case,  the  two  opposing 
influences— the  one  demoralizing,  the 
other  ennobling.  « 

Ornamented  Cloth,  SI  SO 

Fly-Rods 
and  Fly-Tackle 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  THEIR 
MANUFACTURE  AND  USE 

Revised  Edilnm 

By  H.  P.  WELLS 

Anlkcr  <•!  “ T%<  American  Salmon  f-i tkrrman  '• 

Mr.  Wells  is  an  experienced  fisherman, 
and  goes  into  all  necessary  details,  with 
drawings  and  diagrams  of  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  rods  and  fly-tackle  and  the  mak- 
ing of  flics.  Illustrated  with  Diagrams. 
Post  8ro.  Ornamented  Cloth.  Sf  75  net  tjmttnge ettrn ) 

IMPRINT  OK  R.  II.  RUSSF.I.I. 

The  Speckled 
Brook  Trout 

Edited  by  LOUIS  RHEAD 

Containing  fifty  original  drawings,  color 
plates,  photogravures,  and  reproductions 
from  etchings.  Beautifully  printed  and 
1 found  in  an  imitation  birch  hark  cover, 
decorated  with  colored  trout  flies  Size. 
6x8  inches. 

Price.  S3. 50  net  ipatiMge  n real 
Limited  Edition  de  Lute.  Price  SI 5. 00  net 


10  Cenrs  a Copy 


$1.00  a Year 


HARPER’S  BAZAR 

Features  of  the  Issue  for 

MAY 

“The  Memoirs  of  a Baby” 

Part  II 

By  JOSEPHINE  DASKAM 

Illustrated  by  Fanny  Y.  Cory 

u PREPARING  FOR  COLLEGE  ” 

By  President  Mary  E.  Woolley,  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College 

“ A PLEA  FOR  THE  KITCHEN  ” 

By  Elizabeth  Robbins  Pennell.  Ill’d  by  Joseph  Pennell 

“SPRING  LUNCHEONS  ” 

By  Josephine  Grenier.  With  Menus,  New  Recipes.  Drawings, 

and  Photographs 

“PHYSICAL  EXERCISES  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN” 

By  Dr.  Louise  Fiske  Bryson 

A SHORT  STORY 
“Mrs.  Van  Nostrand’s  Perfect  Treasure” 

By  ELIZABETH  G.  JORDAN 

Illustrated  by  Fanny  Y.  Cory 

“OUTDOOR  COSTUMES”  “LONDON  FASHIONS'* 

"GOWNS  FOR  OI.DF.R  WOMEN"  “FASHIONS  FOR  CHILDREN" 

“FLORAL  BOXES  “ “MOVING  DAY 

By  Margaret  Hamilton  Welch  By  Mary  M.  West 


MAY  BAZAR 

WILL  ALSO  CONTAIN  A SPECIAL  PATTERN  SHEET 
SUPPLEMENT  GIVEN  GRATUITOUSLY  WITH  EACH  COPY, 
AND  CONTAINING  PATTERNS  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  $2.00 


Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS.  N.  Y. 


Harper  & Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square,  New  York  City 
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AMERICANS  OF  TO-MORROW 

XXXI.— HENRY  L.  STODDARD,  act.  u 

See  p«t<  648  — Editorial  Section 
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The  President’s  Trip  West 

With  PKologr&pht  from  our  Special  Representative  on  the  President’s  Train 


1'hf  IWsiJt'M  S/v.it’irijC  ill  X-’Hhhvstivn  1‘unvnily.  /ami i*w 


III*-  /'roiiA  ii/  iiiui  i’rcuJiitl  J ann%  .m  lit*-  !>lfpi  of 
,V< •rthnrtti-rn  I'nivtrs iiy 


.if  MaJtsun,  II  iu.iu.un — (i.nvrnor  i.,t  h'olictu  at  tin ■ 
f'rr si  Jail's  ljt)t 


lin  K*pfy  to  lit*  .Mayor's  AJJnss  .■/  Hi„,w  at  h.ansian.  tin  /irst  >l.ip/‘inn-f>ta>.*  in  Uluiat* 
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The  President  at  Chicago 

Tht-  / 'res idem  speaking  ill  tin-  laying  ■>/  the  ii>rner~st<uw  of  the  new  Laie  Sell *W  til  Chicago  University 
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Mount  Kainier,  the  Glacial  Peak  which  is  to  furnish  Pouxr  to  Many  oj  the  large  Cities  of  the  MVai 


Harnessing  a Glacier 


NO  mort1  remarkable  cnlfrpriw  has  ever  been  projected  in 
the  grant  Pacific  Northwest  than  the  plan,  now  well  under 
wav.  of  harnessing  the  mighty  pliuicr*  of  Mount  Painier 
to  supply  the  grnwing  riticK  of  Puget  Sound — Scuttle, 
Tacoma.  Kverett — with  light,  heat,  traction,  and  indtts- 
trial  power.  Next  to  the  harnessing  of  Niagara  no  electrical  en- 
terprise in  the  whole  country,  perhaps,  present*  more  striking  and 
picturesque  feature*. 

The  outpouring*  of  the  Mount  Kninicr  glacier*  offer  a practi- 
cally ideal  source  of  electrical  power.  Isitli  on  account  of  the  con- 
stancy of  their  llow  and  the  remarkably  sharp  descent  at  which 
they  pitch  down  the  mountain  side.  The  peak  itself,  rising  to  a 
height  of  l4,.*i<W>  feet,  and  exposed  to  the  moisture  liearing  winds 
that  for  certain  months  of  the  year  blow  almost  incessantly  from 
the  Pacific,  gathers  an 
immense  weight  of  ice 
about  its  summit.  The 
average  annual  rainfall  on 
Mount  Itninier  is  not  less 
than  one  hundred  ami 
fifty  inches — or  more  than 
three  times  as  much  as  in 
New  York  city.  Nearly 
all  thi»  moisture  is  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of 
snow,  which,  converted 
into  iee  under  pressure, 
melts  continuously  about 
the  lower  edges  of  the  six- 
teen great  glaciers  which 
form  the  Itainirr  ire  - cap. 

This  supply  of  water,  ton, 
is  singularly  constant. 

Kvcn  the  slight  diminu- 
tion of  How  in  winter — 
which  on  Puget  Sound  is 
rather  a rainy  season  than 
a winter  as  Faster  tiers  un- 
derstand a winter — is  com- 
|M‘iisate<l  for  l»y  the  fact 
that  the  s|mugy  soil  of 
the  national  forest  reserve 
la-low  the  snow  - line  is 
then  the  source  of  an  un- 
usually heavy  flow  of  wa- 
ter. thus  fully  making  up 
for  the  lessened  volume 
issuing  from  the  glacier* 
above.  The  daily  How. 
too,  is  regulated  through- 
out the  year  in  accordance 
with  the  well-known  phe- 
nomenon of  “ glacial 
tides.’’  The  sources  of 
the  streams  rise — that  is. 
to  their  maximum  height, 
during  the  early  after- 
noon. when  the  s»in  is 
hotii-«t  and  1 lie  glaciers 
melt  the  fastest. — so  that 
the  increas'd  volume  of 
current  reaches  the  pow- 
er-house down  stream  just 
at  the  hour  of  early  men- 
ing.  when  the  demand  for 
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electricity  is  greatest  in  the  cities  in  the  valley  In-Iom.  The  credit 
for  this  unique  enterprise  of  glacier -Iini'iics<-ing  is  due  to  the 
Stone  and  Webster  electrical  management  of  |U>-ton.  which  al- 
ready control  traction  and  lighting  plants  in  ihc  Puget  Sound 
cities,  including  the  new  “Intel-urban”  between  Seattle  and  Tn- 
conia;  ami  work  on  it  is  already  progressing,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  will  tie  completed  early  in  llMM.  When  finished  it 
will  include  some  of  the  most  remarkable  arrangements  known  to 
engineering  science.  For  one  thing,  it  involves  the  creation  of  a 
waterfall  nearly  nine  hundred  feet  high.  The  Puvullup  Hirer  lias 
been  dammed  at  a point  near  where  it  emerges  from  the  glacier, 
and  from  the  |mmi|  thus  formed  water  is  carried  through  a Hume 
of  very  gradual  descent  along  a loop  which  follows 'the  < -nurse  of 
the  river  for  rather  more  than  ten  miles.  Having  reached  a point 
where  the  river  ls-il  lies 
nine  hundred  fret  Im-Iow 
in  the  enfum.  the  flume 
discharges  itself  into  a 
••  fnrdtay."  or  reservoir, 
tfiit  of  this  reservoir  pipes 
seventeen  hundred  fi-rt 
long  and  leading  down- 
wind at  mi  angle  of  forty- 
II  vi*  degrees  hurl  their 
si i emus  against  four  giant 
impulse  - wins- Is  set  iu  the 
pouci  - house.  The  pipes, 
which  are  of  one- inch  steel 
with  a >1  hi  meter  of  four 
feet  ut  the  up|icr  end. 
taper  to  a five- inch  nonle 
at  the  bottom,  from  which 
the  witter  will  issue  ut  a 
velocity  of  nearly  three 
miles  a minute.  One  of 
these  streams,  it  is  cal- 
culated. would  instantly 
break  through  the  thick- 
est oak  plank  or  penetrate 
in  a short  time  a -lu-cl  of 
ten-inch  steel.  In  no 
pea i. -i nee  it  will  rcscmblc 
not  so  much  a stream  of 
water  as  a great,  iinnmv- 
ing  Imr  of  ice.  Strike  it 
with  a crowbar  and  it  will 
ring  out  like  an  anvil. 

All  this  overpowering 

force,  in -(rad  of  destroy- 
ing I lie  w heel.  will 

*et  it  rotating  al  the 
tremendous  velocity  of 
seven  thousand  feet  u 
minute,  generating  twen- 
ty thousand  horsepower, 
callable  of  raising  ninety- 
nine  thousand  ton*  a bait 
u minute. 

It  s<-ems  probable  that 
eventually  most  of  the 
work  done  in  a whole 

chain  of  cities—  from 

Olympia  In  Ibiti-h  Colum- 
bia— will  Is  performed  lit 
this  gigantic  volcanic  penk- 
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The  Street-Dwellers  of  ovi r Big  Cities 


The  Solution  of  the  Problem 

The  Hamslhm  Fisk  Park.  on  ike  east  tide  o’  Xetr  York,  is  am  rumple  of  >4u  ran  tv  Amu-  with  ike  waste  spates  in  Ik.  midil  or  the  tenement  Jssuu.lt  ior 
Ik  health  and  .imxt.mrnt  i »/  the  slreel  .kiUren.  In  il  fear  dtl  it  the  new  Seward  Hark.  Hester  and  [MvilU'H  streets,  will  be  opened  lor  .1  similar  purp.se 


II  ithout  l‘hiy-ro,‘i»  ih>  t h il. iron  of  tlu-  Streets  must  us?  the  Gutters  for  their  Gomes 

See  past,  t>  T7 
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The  Heformation  of 


Bullf  inch 


A Complete  Short  Story 


by  W.  E.  Cairns 


ONK  morning  I wan  finishing  my  breakfast  in  tin*  wardroom 
wlii-n  tin-  Miiicii-sioii  of  u gun  fired  by  u iicigliUu  »t*j*  ship 
aroused  t!i«-  atlcntioji  of  ux  all.  Tin*  dummy  whit*  vapor 
surrounding  u*  bill  from  our  view  all  Imt  a few  yard*  of 
tumbling  (iruy-nw-n  wax,  which  shouldered  their  la/v 
way  pant  our  blade  aides.  Valla  ami  gToann  -welling  and  vibrating 
through  tin-  dinging  fog  around  n-  told  in  deafening  discord  of  the 
■lclghtsoliood  of  our  unseen  rohMirtn.  The  fleet  wax  arranged  in 
three  parallel  column*,  and  we  were  the  last  ship  in  the  column  of 
cruisers:  the  column  were  only  a few  hundred  parts  apart:  the 
hliipx  in  each  eoliimn  were  rinser  "till,  but  no  eye  eotild  pieree  tlie 
white  mint  which  enshrouded  us.  and  the  infernal  din  alone  told  lie 
of  the  accompanying 
Meet.  A»  I made  my 
way  forward  I xaw  the 
rapt u in.  bulky  in  hi* 
slimy  oilskin*,  wu toil- 
ful on  the  bridge,  hi* 
figure  looming  in  gro- 
tesque exaggeration 
through  the  fog.  I 
must  have  stood,  fasci- 
nated by  the  novelty  of 
the  situation,  for  some 
considerable  time, 
when  I In-i 'HUM'  slid- 
ilenly  aware  that  some 
one  was  standing  be- 
side me  in  the  shadow 
of  the  gun  - shield.  I 
looked  round  with  a 
start.  It  was  Private 
l<ostrr.  his  ruddy  face 
shining  over  the  turn- 
ed - up  collar  of  hi* 
giro!  • coat.  Iiix  mus- 
tache covered  with  lit- 
tle head*  of  moisture, 
little  I leads  of  which 
also  sparkled  on  his 
grizzled  hair  ami  were  • 
lliiekly  |Kiwdered  over 
his  clothing.  la-stcr 
saluted  me.  and  ujmiIo- 
gi/cd  for  his  intrusion. 

“ Kver  seen  tiie  licet  in 
a fog  afore.  sirT  l«nrd, 

I reinenilier  just  such 
another  scene  a fewr 
years  ago.  Kullfinch, 

’ini  as  I pointed  out  to 
you,  sir.  when  we  wa* 
talkin'  the  other  day. 

V was  officer  of  the 
watch  in  us.  Kan  up 
almost  alsiard  of  our 
next  a'ead  in  a fog.  'er 
not  'livin'  no  proper 
buoy  out.  Well,  the 
ollh-er  of  the  watch  in 
*er  V got  scared  ami 
opened  oil  Miilllinch. 
anil  then  wc  ‘ad  a fair 
treat.  My  word.  Hull 
li iiHi  ‘e  fair  wiped  the 
IliKir  with  *im.  All  in 
gmal  part,  you  under 
stand,  sir.  hut  V 'ad 
the  gift  of  language  'ad 
Itiilllinch.  That  were 
la-fore  *e  were  reform* 

«-d.  as  you  might  say. 

'K  wouldn't  talk  so 
ornenm-ntal  now.  Not 
unless  V were  excited 
fearful.” 

“ Tell  me  how  you 

converted  him.  faster.  Yon  promised  me  the  yam  the  other 
day.” 

"la-ster  grinned.  It's  a good  many  years  now  since  I was  first 
shipmate-  with  Htillfini-li.  It  was  in  (he  Channel,  sir.  and  I wax 
in  the  Htlla.  a third-class  cruiser  of  the  -aine  type  as  the  PUionr. 
the  first  of  her  class.  Well,  as  usual  we  got  talkin'  aliout  the 
Htlhi’n  officers,  and  simui  got  good  eliaraetcrx  «if  all  on  ’em  Imt  the 
captain.  Ts  name  it  was  Kerr-Smith.  hike  most  captain-  V "ad 
a lower- deck  name,  u sort  of  fancy  niiiiir  you  know.  sir.  and  tlu-re 
weren't  no  'yplicii  alxsiit  It.  sir,  not  milch.  No.  'is  jn-1  name  was 
plain  " Satan.”  and  you  enn  take  your  until  as  ‘r  'ail  earned  it 
The  lirst  lieutenant  'e  was  Nipper  .lours,  no  hlonmin'  "vphen  aliout 
'ini,  just  plain  Jones  called  tin-  Nipper.  There  was  three  other 
lieutenants,  one  for  navigatin'  duties.  the  junior  being  Itulltim-b 
Now  Itullfinch  *4-  wnis  the  |><-t  of  the  ship  in  a month.  'K  kepi  11* 
all  a goin*.  "K  ’-id  pals  in  every  ship.  T*  was  a good  man  wax 
Hull tinc-h.  No  one  roiild  VI p o -I ikin'  'lm.  And  a ladie-'  man' 
Whenever  a hit  of  skirt  came  alumni.  am!  voii'll  uialerstaiul.  «ir. 


that  in  the  Channel,  there's  sometimes  a good  deal  of  xercicty 
work  a-goiit’,  when  most  .if  the  oltirns  they  'idea  in  their  cabins 
with  their  curtains  drawnl  a-pretemlin'  as  (lie)  was  fair  sick  at 
seein-  the  ship  a-ttirnvd  int4»  a fam-y  fair:  till  they've  tax-n  dug 
4 ml  into  their  niimlM-r  one  frock-coats.  when  they  gis-»  a-xmilin' 
and  a-chattin'  round  the  ladies,  a-’andin'  tlu-m  cup*  of  tea.  ami 
a-showin'  the  gun-  and  anch  other  gear.  It  fair  sickened  me  ut 
times,  me  knowin'  the  way  they  u-cd  to  pretend  as  it  was  all  n 
fair  nuisance  ami  so  on.  lint  with  Itulllim-h  it  was  quite  different. 

K loved  Viii  all  ami  was  proml  of  it.  which  was  ’unest  iitivwnv. 
though  for  myself  I couldn't  VIp  l-H.kin'  «t  it  as  'i,  weak  'point. 
Well,  the  i-riiise  went  <«n  mid  at  last  wr  found  ourselves  a lavin'  at 
Spit  'end.  It  was  in 
the  summer  time,  anil 
Southaca  i*  a pretty- 
lively  place.  The  old- 
err»  'ail  a great  time, 
and  BulKIm-h.  u s 
usual.  In-  fairly  shorn-, 
due  of  the  ward-room 
servants  'e  told  iim- 
that  Itullfinch  'ail 
la-en  fair  copped  1»V 
one  of  these  Vre 
Ssiutlisi-a  girls.  In- 
»tead  of  Ilyin*  aliout 
from  one  bit  of  skirt  to 
another  V was  always 
a glued  to  the  side  of 
one  in  pertirkler.  I 
saw  the  girl  several  ' 
times.  Itullfinch  used 
to  'ave  'er  and  'er  um 
to  tea  in  'is  cabin. 
The  Pay.  whose  wife 
livi-i!  near  I >rvoii|tort . 
used  to  take  on  the 
old  woman,  who  'ail 
an  eye  like  a recruit-, 
in*  sergi-ant,  allowin’ 
'er  photergraphs  ami 
-lull  like,  ami  liiill- 
lllii'li  V Used  to  «et  a 
makin*  eyes  at  the  gal 
ami  a whis|M-rin'  - like. 

• tli.  it  was  n fair  case. 
The  officers  began  to 
get  sea  ml  that  V 
meant  to  marry  'er. 
ami  was  very  much 
isuii-ernrsl  alioiit  it. 
We  went  back  again 
to  Portsmouth  after 
our  run  to  Portland, 
and  again  wc  was  sent 
inside.  though  this 
time  they  anchored  u- 
out  in  the  stream. 
We'd  no  • sooner  got 
things  settled  down 
than  Hull  lliu-h  went 
off  on  shore  in  'In  very 
best  mi  tidier  mil-  blue 
suit  with  a atrur  'at 
on.  all  smart.  In 
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Why  ktvrn'l  ymr  pf<icoi  him  iimicr  anvttf"  Var'of  this  lax** use 

we  thought  that  it 
would  take  'im  away 
from  the  girl,  hilt  it  was  much  more  serious  than  that.  And  this 
is  where  I comes  in.  .Inst  after  we'd  'card  about  Bum  finch's  leave. 
I was  on  shore  one  afternoon  on  a little  lot  of  ulgciit  private 
.ilfairs  of  my  own.  Now  I 'adn't  Is-cn  ashore  for  two  wianth*.  and 
I met  ii  lot  of  pal-.  *av  in'  belonged  to  the  For  ton  division  at  one 
time,  ami  my  private  affair*  took  me  into  a good  many  pubs,  in 
fart  from  one  end  of  lire  *|gh  Street  to  the  oilier.  Afterwards  I 
thought  I would  take  a -troll  down  to  the  henrh.  I fctrlud  up 
all  right,  and  after  walkin'  .1  little  way  along  the  lM-aeh  I found  a 
bout  n-hiyiti'  on  it-  side.  It  wa-  pi-t  la-ginning  to  get  dusk.  Wing 
early  in  Septi-nds-r,  and  though  plenty  of  people  were  about  no  one 
took  no  notice  of  me  as  | went  down  the  -hinglc  and  lay  down 
nmlcr  tin-  In-  of  the  I mat  where  no  one  amid  mi-  me  unless  they 
looked  for  me  special  I put  my  cap  under  my  Vad  and  fell  fast 
a-bs-p  in  a bran-  of  shake-,  and  slept  on.  ax  peaceful  as  a child, 
till  I was  wakcn.il  l.y  voices  ju*»  la-side  the  boat.  At  first  I 
iiuildn't  rightly  think  when-  I w.i-.  but  tin-  .1  r.|  shingle  -ism  re- 
minded me.  ami  then  I sc  that  tli.-r--  wen-  two  la-lies  a -set tin'  on  the 
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" / was  t>n  shore  one  afternoon  on  u little  bit  of 
urgent  private  affairs  of  my  own  " 

along  with  two  men.  nnr  V l«*ft  in  my  place.  with  tin-  other  V escort- 
ed me  to  the  torpedo  tint  where  I win  to  -pend  un  'uppv  night. 

In  the  morning — it  were  only  n little  after  seven  o'clock — I went 
a mes-nge  to  Mr.  Kineh  to  tell  ’ini  I must  we  ’im  for  ‘a If  n minute. 
At  1n*t  V mine  down  the  holder  ami  then  I up  nml  tohl  "im  exactly 
what  ’ad  'appened.  Well.  V wii  fair  knocked  out.  I’ve  never  seen 
u mu n take  on  w>  nml  'ope  an  I never  will  again.  ‘K  walked  up  uml 
down  the  tint  with  the  tenr«  a regular  eourain'  down  'in  cheek*. 
a-rur*in’  ’inwdf  for  n wnwIfM  fool.  Well,  he  left  me  nml  came 
huek  in  almut  an  hour  looking  more  cheerful.  **  If*  nil  light, 
latter."  said  ’e.  '*  I've  *ern  the  eaptnin,  and  ‘e  '«»  lieen  a*  kind  a* 
if  > were  my  father  *K  'an  notiee«l  this  curse  a*  'a*  been  over  me 
for  home  time,  nml  > aaid  'e  enleulateil  on  some  shook  bungin'  me 
to  my  sen-m.  so  I'm  to  'nve  another  ehanee," 

Tliere  wan  one  thing  I wnnteil  to  know.  mi  I made  «>  liohl  an  to 
m*k  Mr.  Kineh  *ow  V’  'ml  got  ashore  at  Portsmouth  wlu-n  'e  'ad 
gone  on  'i*  leave  I didn't  *ay  nothin’  about  the  wcdditi’.  not  wish- 
in'  to  'urt  'i*  feidin’* — and  likewise  W V 'ail  got  hack  to  the  ship. 
I eoiild  *c-c  V didn’t  mueh  fnney  tellin'  me.  hut  'e  smiled  *ort  «»f 
-ii-klv  and  said  an  'p  'ailn’t  heen  out  of  the  «hip  all  the  time.  In 
fuel  that  the  night  afore  'e  wa*  to  'ave  gone  some  of  the  officer* 

V didn't  say  which — 'ad  tiixl  'im  up  while  'e  wa*  n»leep  nml  ’ad 
stowed  *lm  away  in  the  ward  room  store,  down  in  the  steerage  Hat 
lielow  the  water-line,  where  *e  couldn’t  po-sihly  make  ’inisclf  'card. 
” They  wanted  me  to  promise  not  to  do  somethin'.  I .ester.  some- 
thin'  a*  my  'cart  were  -et  on.  and  at  last  I promised  not  to  do  it 
for  a month,  mi  I wa*  let  out  the  night  a*  my  leave  wa*  up.”  My 
word.  Ml  that  were  *ow  it  was.  “ I V»|ie*  a*  you've  fixed  it  up  all  right 
now.  *ir.”  I *aid.  “Oh."  V «nid.  wild  'e,  “I  don't  bear  no  inaliec. 
I think  now  a*  per’ap*  they  ueted  for  the  ln-*t."  And  so  they  'ail. 


Iai.1t  I whs  n-lavin'  underneath  of. 

They  seemed  to  Im-  talkin'  confidential- 
like*  hut  1 didn't  take  no  per  tickler  no- 
tire till  I 'card  one  on  ’em  say  something 
alamt  the  Hello  ami  Mr.  Finch.  Then 
I cocked  mV  ear*,  a*  you  may  imagine, 
especially  a*  I spotted  that  one  of  them 
was  the  voung  woman  a*  wa*  earryin'  on 
with  Bullfinch.  -Yes."  she  was  a-savin’. 

to  morrow  will  see  the  end  of  all  this 
ahilly-ahallyin'.  I’ve  got  him  to  the 
*c raich  at  last,  hut  it’s  taken  longer 
Ilian  I expected.  He's  to  meet  me  in 
town  to-morrow  mornin'.  and  I shall  be 
Mrs.  Fimh  hy  thi*  time  to-morrow  even- 
in'.” and  she  heaved  a sigh,  fit  to  bust 
herself.  My  hlooil  almost  ran  cold  at  the 
thought.  Now  I *uw  what  the  “ urgent 
private  affairs"  were.  In  course.  It  wa* 
to  morrow  as  'e  wa*  gnin'  on  four  days 
shore  leave,  and  to  think  that  ‘c’d  come 
iMck  tf»  iis  a married  man.  with  a wife 
a-  couldn't  ’ardly  a-bear  the  sight  of  ’im. 

Well.  I went  Imck  tu  the  ship  and  aaked 
to  see  Number  One.  \ip|w*r  'e  were  very 
short  with  me  at  first.  “ Now.  then."  *e 
-aid.  “You  want  to  see  me.  do  you* 

Well,  out  with  it."  So  I pulled  myself 
together  and  told  'im  what  I 'ad  'card. 

When  I 'ad  finished  V said.  " Well,  of  all 
the  'ard  cheek f 'Owever.  I »up|sise  as  you  mean  well,  no  you  mn 
go  Im-Iow.  hut  k*ep  your  "cad  shut  on  what  you've  ’card,"  Next 
mornin'  Bullfinch  was  due  to  go  on  leave.  Well,  the  four  day*  a* 
'e  'ad  leave  for  slipped  hv.  We  weighed  and  went  out  to  Spit'rad 
tu  join  the  rest  of  tl*c  squadron. 

When  Itiill finch  came  hark.  instead  of  hein’  a*  usual  the  life 
of  the  ship,  he  was  always  mopin' by  "imself.  A funny  *ort  of  bride 
groom,  'e  wa*.  'Owever.  there  came  a change.  One  day  when  the 
iilliccr*  were  at  breakfast.  Number  One  'c  picked  up  a paper,  looked 
at  the  births  and  marriage*  column,  gave  a sort  of  whistle,  and 
slimed  it  aero**  to  Bullfinch.  In  that  paper  w the  notice  of  the 
marriage  of  that  bloomin'  Sonthsea  girl  of  Rulltinch's  to  a soldier 
oiliis-r  in  lamdiui  hy  spi-eial  license.  Hv  gum.  then  '•-  wasn't  mar 
ried  after  all.  After  that  V In-gun  to  get  livelier  than  ever.  We 
*oon  *|  lotted  a*  'i*  eye*  were  bloodshot,  'is  'and*  a -hnkin*.  and  in 
fact,  not  to  put  ton  fine  u point  on  it.  that  'c  was  regularly  goin' 
in  for  drink.  The  end  came  one  night  as  we  were  lavin'  in 
Ijnigh  Swillv.  Satan  and  some  of  the  officer*  ud  gone  up  to 
Derry  by  train:  Satan  wa*  coinin'  bark  that  night,  late,  tint  the 
other*  were  nut  cornin'  hack  till  next  day:  Hull  (inch  wa*  officer  of 
the  day,  and  the  Owner  ‘ad  left  word  for  the  Nipper  not  to  *it  up 
for  'ini  a*  'e  would  hr  lute.  'I*  galley  was  to  meet  ini  at  the  pier 
at  twelve  midnight.  It  were  a dark  night.  I remember.  I 
e-umc  on  watch  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  were  |-«ted  a*  '» If  deck 
sentry.  Kvervthin'  was  quiet,  and  the  night  #0  m.  -till  that  you 
could  'ear  anythin'  movin'  some  distance  from  the  ship.  Bullfinch 
look  a turn  nr  two  across  the  quarter  dis  k after  I came  on  watch, 
and  then  went  to  his  cabin  As  'e  passed  me  I could  sec  as  'is  step 
seemed  uncertain  like,  and  V slid  'is  ‘and  along  the  rail  a*  'e  walked 
a*  if  V liked  to  'ave  somethin'  to  steady  'iin.  Presently  > mine 
lark,  sat  down,  and  *oon  fell  into  a doze.  It  weie  a pretty  sure  cop 
when  Satan  came  aboard.  I didn't  know  what  to  do.  If  I put  'im 
in  'is  bunk  and  reported  'im  sick,  the  Doc.  would  Is-  sent  for  and 
the  truth  was  Isumd  to  come  out.  All  of  a sudden  an  idea  came 
into  inv  'end.  I ran  across  quick  a*  lightnin'  to  Bullfinch,  'caved 
'im  up  in  my  arms  and  oh  fried  'im  into  the  dark  cornet  *>n  tin-  «tai 
hoatd  side  under  the  |toop  ladder.  I pulled  off  'is  coat 
and  cap.  threw  inv  emit  round  'im.  and  stuck  mit  rap  on  'i*  "cad. 
Then  I [Hilled  on  ‘i«  Mint,  turnin'  up  the  collar  a*  'ign  a*  it.  would 
go.  jammed  'in  mp  on  my  'rad,  pullin'  the  peak  well  down  over  my 
eye*,  a fashion  in  which  V used  often  to  wear  it.  and  went  to  the 
gangway  to  receive  the  Owner.  Satan  stepped  on  board  and  we  all 
«.i  luted.  Well,  'e  went  aft  and  I followed  'im  respect  fill  like,  a* 
I’ve  notic-sl  the  nlfiret*  do.  Suddenly  'e  said.  “Where’s  the  'alf- 
derk  sentry I thought  I should  ‘ave  fainted.  ’K  didn't  wait  for 
no  answer,  for  at  that  moment  '«•  spotted  Bullfinch  with  my  coat 
and  cap  on  'im.  lavin'  in  an  'mp  on  the  deck.  *K  went  on.  “ Why. 
there  ‘i-  i«!"  Then  V turned  fierce-like  on  me.  “ Why  ’aven't  you 
pl.reisl  "i in  in  arrest.  Who  i*  "c?"  “Private  latter,  sir."  said  I: 
" I only  just  uotircil  ’im."  Well,  send  for  the  Ma-tcr-at  Arm*  and 
the  sergeant  of  marine*.  Believe  that  sentry,  and  place  Tm  under 
nrre*t."  With  that  *e  turned  on  1*  'eel  and  went  into  ‘i*  cabin. 
'Krc  wa*  a pretty  do?  ’Owever.  as  well  Is-  'ting  for  a sheep  a*  a 
I a nib.  *0  I nipped  aero**  the  deck,  picked  up  Bullfinch  again,  lair’ 
hie**  you,  sir.  *c  weren't  no  light  weight — ami  ran  to  'is  cabin  with 
'im.  I 'caved  'im  into  'i*  exit,  threw  *i*  own  cloak  nml  cap  on  to 
‘ini.  put  on  m 1/  own  coat  ami  cap  again,  went-  laiek  to  mv  post  and 
»»mg  out.  “ Pa--  the  word  for  the  Sergeant  of  Marine*  ami  the 
Master-at- Arms."  I felt  my  voice  M>rt  of  tremble  I were  that  c\ 
cited.  Tin*  tyiiaitermaster  of  tlir  watch  V mine  hack  to  where  I 
wa*  " t'lfo."  'e  said.  “ what's  wrong  with  you?”  "Captain’* 
older*.”  I said,  quite  ie*|K-ctful.  “The  captain  -aid  a*  I was  to  I*- 
put  under  arrest  for  drunk."  The  Quartermaster  V *ald  nothin', 
(ait  caught  me  by  the  arm  and  pulh-d  me  over  to  the  deck  light. 

'K  took  a good  look  at  me  then.  "Well.  I’m  -!"  said  e. 

'*  why  the  man's  a-  sober  ns  iim-. " Meanwhile  I could  'ear  the 
sprue*  of  Bullfinch  from  "«»  cabin,  faintly  in  course,  but  quite  dis- 
tinct. What  wa*  more  Isith  the  « tiiartermn-ter  and  Sergeant  could 
car  them  too.  and  I -•*•  them  look  round  to  listen  for  a nionient 
and  tln-n  look  at  esu-h  other.  Well,  by  and  by  ThompMin  mine 
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The  Edison  of  To-Day 


By  T.  C.  Martin 


A RECENT  item  of  new*  from 
the  lolled  Sintra  Patent 
Ullin1  furnishes  reminder 
of  the  manner  in  which  Thomas 
Alva  Edison  maintain*  hi»  pri- 
macy a*  the  typical  American  in- 
ventor. By  the  rn<l  of  March  hr 
had  taken  out  no  fewer  than  7'-* I 
>n  lent*,  ami  hi*,  ordinary  fee* 
uivr  linn  hi  nt  i-«l  to  the  neat  little 
•11m  of  6">  1 .otm.  Such  figure*  rr- 
lute,  however,  only  to  thi*  coun- 
try. Every  Edison  invention  of 
any  iin|M>rtmu*e  has  «1-o  hern  pro 
t reted  by  patent*  uhrontl.  so  that 
the  at-tuai  patents  Uniiug  hi* 
name,  in  many  language*.  i-onnt 
up  into  the  thousand*:  mnl  the 
mere  coat  of  securing  them,  in  the 
way  of  fee*,  would  he  a handsome 
fortune.  Ah  to  the  preliminary 
work  of  experiment.  the  ineidentnl 
legal  labor  in  getting  the  *trnngt**1 
claims  and  then  the  herculean 
tank  of  defending  them*  grant* 
again*!  all  comer* — that  i*  repre 
seated  by  millioiiH  of  dollar*. 

It  is  thi*  expense  of  maintain- 
ing u putent  that  indured  Mr. 

Eilison  to  go  slow  of  late  year*  in 
resorting  to  the  I'ntcnt  Office, 
lie  still  takes  out  |mtrnt«.  Oespite  the  fart  that  lie  i*  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  old,  he  i*  likely  to  lie  paying  for  *ueh  dneu- 
merits  i h rough  the  next  quarter  of  a century:  lint  hr  prefers  now 
the  pnliry  of  concealment.  and  opr  rules  more  and  more  under  a 
regime  of  “trade  secret*."  To  his  wav  of  thinking,  the  American 
patent  system  is  the  Iw-st  in  the  world,  hut  it  does  not  safeguard 
the  inventor  as  it  ought.  The  rust  of  (latent  litigation  is  tre- 
mendous: the  delays  are  (rightful : and  often  liy  the  time  a favor- 
able decision  is  won.  he  ha*  effected  some  radical  improvement  that 
render*  earlier  ideas  useless.  A few  year*  ago.  sitting  with  some 
friends  in  hi*  private  lihrnrv  at  l.lewrllvn  Park,  on  the  Orange 
Mountain*  of  Next  .lersey.  he  made  a ealeiilution  of  the  royalties 
fairly  due  on  a prime  invention  then  under  trial  in  the  court*. 
The  amount  was  three  million  dollars.  The  ease  has  been  won. 
hut  up  to  this  time 
neither  Mr.  Edison  nor  hi* 
plaintiff  company  has  ever 
received  a cent  of  that 
money:  and  neither  of 

them  will  ever  get  a rent. 

One  ms'll  hardly  wonder, 
then,  that  a man  who  lui* 
hes>ii  obtaining  a patent 
every  fortnight  for  over 
thirty  years  should 
slacken,  influenced  by  the 
logic  of  such  facts,  and  W 
a hit  pessimistic  nowa 
day*  u*  to  the  inestimable 
value  of  mere  sheet*  of 
parchment  with  a red  seal. 

Hut  the  tide  of  inven- 
tion How*  a*  strongly  a* 
ever  in  the  Edison  labora- 
tory. and  while  it*  master 
may  not.  ns  of  old.  crowd 
a volcanic  lifetime  of  ex- 
plosive discovery  into 
continuous  sleepless  vigils 
of  forty-eight  or  seventy- 
two  hours,  he  is  ju*t  a- 
fucilc.  fertile,  and  re 
Muitccfnl  us  of  yore.  No 
inventor  was  ever  more 
skilful  in  gaining  the 
*ilp|Mirt  of  eapitnl:  none 
was  ever  more  successful 
in  keeping  the  enthusiasm 
of  hi*  associates  up  to 
white  heat.  An  “ Edison 
man  ” remains  an  Edison 
man  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  and  i*  proud  of 
the  stamp  left  upon  hi* 
career  or  his  personality 
by  the  great  spirit  with 
whom  trials  and  triumph- 
have  Is-eti  shared.  It  i*  a 
curious  fact  often  over- 
looked in  Edison’s  life 
that  he  has  always  Wen 
surrounded  by  a willing 
host  of  CO  workers,  hut 
has  always  held  easily 
hi*  leadership  aim 
them.  Tlii*  i*  1»v  no  me: 


true  of  other  inventors  and 
workers;  and  thus  may  W ex- 
plained  his  frequent  suit-esses  and 
rare  failures.  Some  |Hiwerful 
thinkers,  whether  from  iiiMim-tive 
distrust  or  unavowed  jealousy,  en- 
deavor to  haiumer  out  their  eon- 
ceptioiis  in  luuelv  struggle,  and 
names  could  In-  nieiitiom*d  here 
of  electrical  Inventors  whose 
cur*e  seem*  to  lie  this  sterile  se- 
clusion. In  Edison's  case,  the 
sunny,  kindly  temperament  of  the 
msn  make*  for  friendship;  ami 
the  readiness  to  use  unything  that 
lies  handy  as  a means  of  attain- 
ing tin-  goul,  eoiu|>cl*  him  to  em- 
ploy talent  a*  freely  as  he  doc* 
raw  material. 

And  hr  could  keep  a whole  army 
busy.  There  never  was  an  inven- 
tor who  had  more  iron*  in  the 
lire.  It  i*  the  fault  of  frail  hu- 
inun  nature  that  they  arc  not  all 
kept  hot  at  once.  With  brief  fal- 
low seasons,  lie  has  Ion  at  it. 
hammer  and  longs,  planning  and 
scheming  and  perfecting,  ever  since 
lie  was  a gaunt,  lank  telegraph 
operator  roving  the  West,  and 
marking  his  «*mr*e  bv  the  stain* 
of  his  hat  ter  V solution*.  A great  many  tirst-ehis*  inventor*  are 
sharply  concentrated  along  one  line.  Eili*on  i*.  if  anything,  spread 
out  too  thin.  Hi*  keen  curiosity,  alert  mind,  mid  undying  dis- 
content with  thing*  as  lie  finds  them,  drive  him  into  a dozen  line* 
of  investigation  at  once.  .Fu*t  at  the  present  moment,  for  exam- 
ple. the  public  ha*  a notion  that  be  i*  simply  striving  to  |N-rfeet  u 
new  storagc-liattery  about  which  so  mmh  lias  Is-rn  said,  lie  i*: 
hut.  like  the  .lupiim  *c  juggler,  he  is  also  Itslaneiiig  half  a dozen 
other  little  affairs  in  the  air.  and  giving  them  tin-  deft  spin  or 
kick  at  the  moment  when  they  might  drop.  Ih-shles  the  buttery, 
there  are  the  cement -works  near  Easton.  Pennsylvania,  where  a 
Mtire  of  new  ideas  and  device*  are  Wing  licked  into  shape,  and 
ccmenl  turned  viit  meantime,  Sundry  iiiiproveinents  have  lately 
(>een  made  in  the  plinnogrnph.  Over  in  Kuro|ie  hi*  magnetic  ore- 
crushing  invention*  are 
Wing  upplied  on  a lug 
scuh-  to  ceplenish  the  "ap- 
ply from  the  exhausted 
iron  - I n*l s of  England. 
Half  a dozen  new  thing* 
urr  going  forward  in  elec- 
trical c\|a-ri mentation  at 
Orange;  and  cheaper.  Wt- 
ter  metres  are  among 
them.  Nor  ha*  the  earlier 
interest  in  recondite  phe- 
nomena Wen  lo*t  -.  while 
aside  from  work  of  his 
own.  Mr.  Edison  has.  it  is 
said,  placed  hi*  own  ripe 
genius  and  weighty  experi- 
ence luu-k  of  the  Marconi 
wireless  telegraph  enter- 

A*  to  the  new  *torage- 
hattery,  there  is  little  to 
add  that  jasiple  who  care 
alaiut  such  matter*  da  not 
already  know-.  Familiar 
form*  of  Wttcry  are  of 
lead,  to  which  the  objec- 
tions are  usually  made  of 
great  weight.  *mull  storage 
capacity  |ier  pound  of 
active  material,  and  rapid 
deterioration.  Edison  has 
brought  nut  a battery  with 
a sheet  *|cel  jar.  thin 
perforated  sheet  - steel 
dales  or  elements,  an  nlka- 
ine  solution,  and  active 
malrrial*  of  iron  oxide 
anil  nickel  intermixed  with 
graphite  carried  in  tiny 
briquet te*  in  the  window* 
of  {lie  steel  (date*.  Since 
the  Imttery  was  first 
brought  nut.  the  rates  of 
charging  and  discharging 
it*  current  have  Wen  dou- 
bled. the  weight  ha*  Wen 
considerably  reduced,  and 
other  inq  loveinent*  have 
Won  effected.  For  auto- 
mobile operation,  it  hu*  al- 
icndy  had  i-iu-ourugiug  lest*. 


The  latest  Tor  trait  of  Mr  Edison 


Mr.  Edison  in  his  Study 
•era fits  Mi.  a . Ut  llarfsr's 
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THE  WAY  THE 


In  spiff  of  thf  agreement  of  the  Sultai 
don iti , tin ■ latest  Mi-.  f despatches  bring 
is  ilttf  in  large  measure  to  this  suite 
tarrying  .• ill , on  an  alarming  stale,  tin 


TURKS  UNDERSTAND  REFORM 

ii  to  adopt  the  reforms  suggested  by  Russia  and  the  pneert  in  Mace- 
n ord  oj  eontinued  massacres  and  air.  , Mrs  by  the  Turkish  troops  It 
of  affairs  that  the  natives  and  niountain-dufllrrs  of  Ma,  edonia  are 
ir  plans  for  U'ur  and  reisdt  against  Turkish  government  and  atitlii’riiy 
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Wealth  in  simply  one  of  the  greatest  pow-  . 
ern  which  can  he  cntruntril  to  human  hand-*: 
a powrr,  not  in«l«*il  to  la*  envied.  Ix-t-auM*  | 
it  aeldom  makes  U»  hu|i|iy:  but  still  l«*n»  to 
he  nlalieated  or  tlrspiaeds  while,  in  these  ' 
days,  and  in  thia  country,  it  has  become 
n |a»wer  all  the  more  notable,  in  that  the 
]a»M-»*iiin*  of  a rieh  man  are  not  repre- 
sented. as  they  used  to  la*,  by  wedges  of  gold 
or  coffers  of  jewels,  but  by  musses  of  men 
variously  employed,  over  whose  Isnlies  and 
minds  the  wealth,  uceording  to  its  direction, 
exercises  harmful  or  helpful  influence,  and 
lieeotnea,  in  that  alternative.  Mammon  either 
of  l 'nrighleonsiiess  or  of  Righteousneas. 

ftuakin. 

We  cherish  life;  we  abhor  bloodshed:  we 
have  no  sympathy  with  your  juvenile  fiotntft 
of  honor:  we  are.  in  short,  a civilized  peo- 
ple; and  seeing  that  Siircewa  has  made  us 
what  we  are,  we  advise  other  nationa  to 
succeed,  or  la*  quiet. — ffwyr  Mrrrdilh. 


Anvil  t to  MoTwaas.— Man.  Win*u»wN  Soothing  Srm  r 
•tumid  >lwny<  b*  u>ml  tor  children  IvrthlnR,  It  sullin  lh» 
child,  Miflrn*  llii*  *ums  allay.  all  pain,  rum  wind  culir,  ami 
it  the  l*eO  remffljr  for  •llarrhiea.— [ - l.fi'.  | 


California  Cheaply 


* dh§ 

IH  S 

la  San  Joaqaia  Valley 


The  Santa  Fr  will  sell  one-way  colonist  tickets  to  California 
at  very  low  rates  daily.  April  i to  June  15.  If  planning  a 
spring  trip  to  Pacific  Coast,  here  is  a chance  to  economize 

Interesting  pumphlris  Iree,  about  cheap  land*  In  California. 

trar  Santa  Fe 

All  the  Way 


MANY  BEVERAGES 

are  mi  vastly  Improved  by  the  adilol  rirhumu,  ImiKirteil  by 
the  uo  «f  Horn. in*  Ktcu  Hka.vii  1'orrDf.Nsan  Mn.a. 
Pit  Kirlr  llrand  It  prepared  from  the  nvltk  ot  herds  u(  well  i 
led,  housed,  irrnomed  cow*  ol  native  breeds.  Every  can  Is 
tested,  and  Is  therefore  reliable.— I AJ:.\ 


Time,  said  Franklin,  I*  the  *tuff  of  TJfe.  Telephone  service 
saves  lime.  I erf.  tup.  Rules  for  Itrsulener  Service  in  Man- 
hntlan  from  #IH  a year.  X.  V.  Trtrplmftr  ("is.  IB  t)cy  Si., 
1X1  West  antli  SI..  SIS  West  ISfilh  St.-1  vf.fr. | 


h «i  blood,  brtuht  eyes,  bounding  *tep.  hUdh  spirits  Hood 
heahh— syminytmius  with  Amimttt'h.  the  iMglnal  Anpatora 
l(ltter>,  intelligently  u»*d.  Test  it.— [4rfr»] 


Ihis'r  show  your  had  tnsle,  but  Insist  mi  hating  Cook's 
Imiisim  Fxima  I»mv  OlAMrAr.vt  of  purest  » Intnre 
si  way*-  — | .fi/r.| 


advertisements 

Pears’ 

People  have  no  idea  how  crude 
and  cruel  soap  can  be. 

It  takes  off  dirt.  So  far,  so 
good  ; but  what  else  does  it  do  ? 

It  cuts  the  skin  and  frets  the 
under-skin;  makes  redness  and 
roughness  and  leads  to  worse. 
Not  soap,  but  the  alkali  in  it. 

Pears'  Soap  has  no  five  alkali  in 
it.  It  neither  reddens  nor  roughens 
the  skin.  It  responds  to  water  in- 
stantly;* washes  and  rinses  off  in  a 
twinkling;  is  as  gentle  as  strong; 
and  the  after-effect  is  every  way 
good. 

Established  over  100  years. 


FINE  TABLE  GLASSWARE 


PLAIN  BOWLS  FOR 
MONOGRAMS,  CRESTS. 


ETC., 


MADE 


B Y 


sM 


C.  DORFLINGER  SONS 

5®  5 WEST  19th  STREET.  N«ar  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 


Large,  clean,  crisp 
flakes.  Malted  and 
thoroughly  cooked 
Made  from  the  finest 
Southern  White  Com. 


By  JOHN  FISKE 

American  Political  Ideas 

Viewed  from  the  Standpoint  of  Universal  History 

Gilt  Top.  Uncut  Fdgft,  Pod  fftv*.  #/,  so 

HARPER  & BROTHERS.  NEW  YORK 


A PA’S 

SHIRT 

is  made  of 

it***- 

Shirts  at 
leading  men's 
furnishers', 
muslin  at 
jobbers’  and 
retailers’. 

36*  4*.  45 
inches 


79  & $1  Worth  Street,  New  York 
lTOH  Pllll.A(>M#HIA  Baltimom  Chicago  St.  I a* 

One  taste  convinces 

KOKN-KRISP 

Best  of  all  modem  foods 


.ye/il'ieand. 
^Hoc^k-rrnofvntJ fua/i/t. r&ierl  near 
proJfiectuJ  fr**  im-'afli/uxitum  lAsJlur(6ne<cfar 


ROYAL  L.  LEGRAND 


THE  LATEST  SUCCESS  OF  THE 

ORIZA-PERFUMERY  (Grand  Prix  Paris  1900J 
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The  correct  thing  for  gen- 
tlemen who  shave. 

The  acme  of  luxury,  con- 
venience aiid  refinement. 

Vritt,  Teettw-Aw  f~ ntli.  <•/  Orugtiltt, 

T»w  J.  B-  William*  Co..  OlMtonlwirv.  I 
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KODAK 

CORRESPONDENCE 

SCHOOL 


helps  the  amateur  make  technically 
perfect  and  artistic  photographs. 
Explains  all  the  little  diflicultics— 
there  are  no  big  ones.  Imlividu: ! 
criticism  Ls  given  to  the  work  of  each 
pupil  Tuition,  free  to  all  owners  of 
Kodak  and  Brownie  Cameras  upon 
payment  of  one  dollar  for  textbooks. 

THE  KODAK  WAY 

means  picture  lakini;  without  a d.-irk-mom 
tor  any  part  of  I lie  wuck.  Better  reults 
Ilian  the  old  way.  too. 

t»4ifc  m4  KnrwaW  1 ■■.m,  . . 9t.no  la  |1LM 
krfa  OmUpimg  aorkhu*.  . . 9JJH1  u 9IU.UO 


w Eastman  Kodak  Co., 

Rochester.  N.Y. 
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ASTHMA , 


Parks  for  Street  Dwellers 

By  Samuel  Howe 

See  pace  027 

Tiik  Ba§t  Side  in  to  be  congratulated  I At 
last.  after  years,  playground*.  gymnasium?!, 
running-tracks.  ami  shower-bath*  are  an  ac- 
complished fact.  The  next  few  weeks  will 
sec  tlu*  cimjilct inn  and  formal  opening  of 
Seward  Park — u playground  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Hast  Side  of  New  York  which  in 
practical  rather  than  a picturesque  scheme 
of  gardening. 

In  the  former  park  plan*  there  were  pie 
tureoqne  winding  walk*,  pretty  flnwrr-lied*. 
many  »hudr  tree*  and  bu«hc*.  but  few.  only 
a few.  feet  of  apace  in  which  play  waa  at 
all  pnuftililc.  The  new  design  emhndiea  *lmdc 
tree*,  in  the  right  plaee.  a solid  Link  of 
green  ahruha  and  flowering  plant*.  well  pro- 
tected with  wire  and  iron  fence-,  a -heller 
for  the  mother-  and  little  one-,  a lilicral 
hath-liniiHc.  with  retiring  and  toilet  room*, 
accommodation*  for  the  land.  properly  nr- 
rentiiatrd  feature*  for  atatiiary  and  for 
fountains,  and  a big.  lilu-ral  open  space  laid 
out  an  running -track,  covered  with  a prepa- 
ration of  line  cinder*  and  elay,  and  an  open 
gvmnasium. 

Many  of  the  thieve**  den*  in  the  rrowdrd 
tenement  quarter*  of  the  Ka*1  Side  have 
I icon  cleared  away,  ("at  Alley,  lloltle  Alley. 

Bandit*'  Rood,  (Snthani  f'onrl.  arc  merely 
unMavory  memories  of  thp  past.  Other  un- 

dc-.ir.di1c  rookeries  have  been  torn  down,  * - - • 

Mulberry  lb  ml  liaa  become  Mulberry  Park:  proposed  lw  me.  IOU  Will  find  mcsafc, 

iidnpral'le, reliable  and  sensible.  I 
Park  On  tin-  West  side.  Little  Italy  \ynl  personally  see  to  it  that  vou  do  not 
will  in  tiitiirr  Hftpptr  ™.  making  an  investment  in  North 

Dakota,  n you  make  it  through  ntc. 

! owr.  and  offer  the  following  gilt- 
edge  farm  mortgages,  to  net  purchaser 


Can  I Convince  You 

that  I have  absolutely  sound 
securities  ? 

II  you  will  let  me  prove  to 
you,  in  any  way  you  like, 
that  these  securities  are  gilt 
edged  and  rock  - ribbed, 
guaranteed  to  net  5%,  with- 
out the  chance  ol  losing  a 
cent,  I can  sell  them  to  you. 

1 would  he  glad  to  have  you  make  the 
most  careful  and  scrutinizing  search  of 
my  record — find  out  whether  1 will  do 
just  as  I agreeto  or  not.  I will  assistyou 
in  every  way,  or  would  Ik*  glad  to  have 
inquire  through  any  source  not 


vou 


i*.  to  have  a gymnn*ium  in  one  corner  ar- 
ranged mi  a*  not  to  destroy  the  tree*.  Two 
new  park-  are  about  to  In*  made,  one  at.  the 
font  of  Thirty-first  Street  and  First  Aventie. 
covering  three  acres,  and  another,  of  the 
same  sire,  running  from  Seven  tv- fourth  to 
Seventy  - nix th  street  and  extending  to  the 
river. 

Thoma*  Jefferson  Park,  running  from 
lllth  to  1 14th  afreet,  contain-  fifteen  and 
a half  acre*,  and  will  have  two  seven-lap 
running-track*,  a forty-fool  bulkhead  prome- 
nade. gymnasia,  shelter,  and  hath.  IV  Witt 
Clinton.  Fifty  • third  Street  ami  Eleventh 
Avenue,  contain*  seven  and  a quarter  acre*, 
and  will  also  have  a running  track  and 
rnmnasium.  with  farm  garden*  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  rest  of  the  parka  named  contain 
from  three  to  four  acres,  each  having  run- 
ning-track and  gvinnaaiutn.  in  addition  to  a 
shelter  and  bath-house.  Connected  with 
these  building*  are  club*  for  the  study  of 
language*,  history,  rooking,  stenography, 
civic  rcHponaihilltie*.  and  even  of  ethic*  ami 
n-»thetirs.  The  very  existence  of  these  elnh* 
show*  that  there  is  a vital  inherent  reason 
prompting  u*  to  foster  the  love  of  art  among 
the  people  bv  good  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  and  music. 

Tin-  modern  spirit  here  indicated  lias 
prompted  the  construction  of  park*  in 
< I, -vi-hind.  Buffalo.  Harrisburg.  Milwaukee, 
and  Baltimore,  following  the  inimitable  lead 
of  Boston.  Philadelphia  also  i-  to  have  park- 
way*. changing  the  course  of  the  Sehuvlkill 
River  with  an  embankment  five-eighth*  of 
a mile  long.  The  new  deabm*  for  park*  in 
Washington  are  ambition*  beyond  anything 
ever  attempted  in  thi*  count  rv. 

I-  it  all  worth  while?  fan  these  young 
citizen*  do  their  work  of  life  the  Wttcr 
for  what  is  being  done  for  them?  Speak- 
ing from  aetual  knowledge  and  close  per 
somil  touch  with  them.  I believe  ill  the  East- 
Siller* — in  their  ultimate  lasting  improve- 
ment bv  the  patient  and  timely  introduc- 
tion of  athletic*.  I believe  in  the  great 
value  of  their  humanity,  in  their  quick  re- 
*pon«c  to  appeal,  in  their  keen  competition 
a*  • 'lust  rated  in  out-of-door  exercises. 

Thi*  equipment  for  the  making  of  an 
Xmeriean  citizen,  who  shall  Is-  an  Intel 
led ual  workman,  robust,  healthy,  is  a pav- 
ing investment.  fJymnn*tic*  ami  athletic* 
manufacture  energy.  The  young  firople 
jostle  each  other  to  examine  the  sculpture, 
and.  listen  hreathle*«ly  to  a lecture  on  the 
subject  of  art  Their  whole  attitude  i*  im- 
bued with  the  dc«ire  to  learn,  to  understand, 
to  love. 

0117 


5'.  per  annum  : 


$3,000. 

2.500. 

2.000. 

2.500. 


5 v*sn 
5 v«sn 
5 y*an 
5 v«an 


>■.400.  * year* 

1.000,  5 veor a 
2.500.  10  ve&ra 

4.000.  3 vewrs 


Interest  and  principal  collected  with- 
out expense.  Remittances  in  New  York 
exchange.  For  further  information  ad- 

dri  SS  WALTER.  L.  WILLIAMSON. 

Investment  Banker. 

Lisbon.  North  Dnkotn. 


One  taste  convinces 

KORN-KRISP 

Best  of  all  modem  foods 
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<A  T Ormond  Beach.  Florida.  there  are  thirty  mile*  »f  smooth. 
/%  wlM  bmdi.  SiH'li  » upmlwij  hu  it'  advantage*  Tl»« 

unto  tournament  recently  held  there  showed  that  tin* 
-A.  m;i ini  course  in  ii linnet  ideal  for  tests  of  speed  mill 

endurance.  In  Kurnpc  the  nutoist — driver  und  manu- 
facturer— has  the  tienclit  of  good  road*  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  government  in  ini|>or1nnt  racing  event*.  The  coming  Paris- 
Mudrid  race,  in  which  three  hundred  machines  me  entered,  would 
la*  impossible  here  undei  present  conditions.  Speed  contents  arc 
not  permitted  on  the  public  roads.  Our  racing  events  have  l»rn 
confined  to  virrular  tracks  and  to  short  and  insulHeient  straight- 
away murre*.  Ilenri  Fournier’s  record  of  a mile  in  fifty-one  and 
lour  fifths  seconds  on  u »t  might  a way  etiurse.  contrasted  with  Win- 
ton's  one  minute  two  und  a quarter  second*  on  a circular  track, 
pointed  the  way.  Clearly  the  end  to  la*  sought  was  a course  of 
natural  construction,  straight,  unobstructed,  and  extensive:  ami  this 
is  found  in  the  Ormond- Daytona  I teach.  There  arc  only  two  feet  of 
tide,  permitting  a racing  surface  from  three  hundred  to  live 
hundred  feel  in  width  at  low  tide,  and  a practicalde  surface  of 
sullicierit  extent  at  nearly  all  hours,  except  during  storm  tides. 

The  races  of  last  month  took  place  at  the  Onnotid  end  of  the 
tmu-h.  The  eouise  was  surveyed  for  twenty  miles,  and  uiile-|*i»ts 
were  erected  over  the  entire  distanee.  The  tuning  arrangements 
were  elaborate.  Ten  miles  nf  telegraph  wire  was  strung  along  the 


!ht>>  / ..v»i/i.//r.«  til  firry  /•7jvr»  on  tin-  /.Vo. /r  ,tl  Mr y/.'iw 


Is-iieh.  and  the  Morse  electric  timing-clocks  were  used.  Captain 
Henry  li.  Opdyeke.  of  the  Aulomohile  Cluli  of  New  York,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  vice-president  of  the  t.'hicugo  Automobile 
Cluh,  neteil  a*  official  timer. 

The  result*  nf  the  three  days'  racing  were  notable.  On  tin- 
first  day  Win  ton  did  a mile  in  fifty-six  seconds,  his  previous  record 
being  one  minute  two  second*:  thmr  Iledstrom  broke  the  Amcr 
lean  motor-bicycle  record  for  one  mile,  making  the  distance  in 
one  minute  nine  seconds;  and  \Y  T.  Thomas,  of  Detroit.  surpassed 
the  record  of  one  minute  thirty-five  and  three-fifths  second*  for 
machines  undei  IlNNi  pound*.  doing  his  mile  in  one  minute  »i\ 
seconds  on  an  Oldsmohilc.  On  the  second  day  Wiiiton  made  a 
mile  in  fifty-eight  second* : Thonuis.  on  Ids  tfc!5 -pound  Oldsmo- 
hilc,  a mile  in  one  minute  eight  and  four-fifths  second*;  Iledstrom 
did  a mile  in  one  minute  fifteen  and  om-  lift h »iinnd«  on  his  Indian 
mntor-cyele;  and  W.  \V.  Austin  won  the  one  mile  motor-cycle  race 
for  the  Florida  championship,  making  the  distance  in  one  minute 
thirty-six  seconds.  On  March  :JH.  the  last  day  of  the  races. 
Winton.  in  his  famous  “ Bullet."  came  within  two-flfths  of  a second 
of  Fournier's  American  record  for  one-mile  runs,  doing  the  third 
heat  of  the  race  in  fifty-two  and  one-fifth  seconds,  and  Iledstrom 
luokc  Ids  own  and  previous  American  mile  records  for  motor- 
bicyclers,  making  the  distance  in  one  minute  three  and  one  fifth 
second*. 


Il'/'nhur  .nf./  his  Hutitl,"  in  uitnh  h>  >h.t  a .l/r/«'  jm  u /-■;  m 
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California' 

and  return  from  Chicago  l 
May  3 and  daily  May  12  to  18.  1 
CorrcsjN-iiHlIiuiJ*  lo*  rate* 

(rom  all  points. 

Strictly  first -class  tickets.  Liberal  1 
j time  limits,  choice  of  routes,  three  | 
solid  through  trains  daily. 

THE 

l OVERLAND  UMITED 

Most  luxurious 
, world.  Less  tha 
l route. 


The  Ties!  of  I 


f Everythin*. 
k All  acenl'  m-II  ticket*  via  ihc 

k Chicago  t North-Wsil 


Eczema 

Silt  Kin-urn.  Ringworm,  Itch, 
Acne  or  other  skin  troubles, 
promptly  relieved  and  cured  by 

Hydrozone 

This  scientific  germicide. which 
is  harmless,  cures  by  killing 
disease  germs.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  the  medical 
profession  everywhere.  Sold 
by  leading  druggists.  It  not 
at  vours.  send  25  cents  for  a 
trial  bottle.  The  genuine  bears 
my  signature.  Accept  no 
substitutes.  Address 

rMKK  {JJ 


ENNEN'S  K 
Toilet 
Powder 


PRICltt.Y  HEAT. 
CHAFING,  <0 4 
SUNBURN. 


BREAD  MACHINE 


10  lb*. 
•Gurf 


Mtt*  tin-  tli-iir  mill  nils 
nl  he»l  l‘ir»il  In  a mini, 

mlitwt  trial  an,)  a|>|in> 
fur  fuvt/rt,  Afciml-  w anira. 

Scientific  Dreed  Mtch.  Co. 

(I’tKI  * OlAtlH»WH,  Jit.) 
Mn.1  nnil  Mmlln  *1*  . ttillndrirMn 


The  Ouananiche 

By  E.  T.  D.  CHAMBERS 

The  Ouanituulic  (the  ***-cnlUd  fiedi-w atcr  vilnnml 
rival*.  if  indeed  it  d«K->  not  cuvl.  the  boMik-irnut  in 
tin-  esteem  «»f  the  nngliug  f ruti-r  1 *ty.  The  jwth.ir 
treats  in  a tin 'rough  manner  the  fish  itself  and  the 
country  in  which  it  is  must  •-nmmuti. 

Illustrated.  $2.00 

HARPER  & BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS.  N.  Y. 


Modernized  Existence 

Ai.A'ioin  and  hi*  wonderful  lump  are  not 
nmre  astonishing  than  the  possibilities  of 
the  apartment -house  to-day.  where  the  din- 
ing room  i*  both  joy  and  beauty  without  thr 
thralldom  of  care  whieh  uri-umpanii**  the 
employing  of  the  servant. 

The  servant  question  has  become,  with  its 
complication*,  n problem  with  an  answer  in 
fractions,  the  only  real  and  equal  solving  of 
which  seem*  to  lie  found  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  prime  factor.  And  at  this  sug- 
gestion we  hear  tire  repetition  of  that  most 
haekneyrd  of  quotation*  from  Meredith  in 
which  man  may  live  without  literature, 
sociability,  anil  mirth  in  geiierul.  hut  must 
ever  hang  to  the  cools.  Hut  so  complicated 
has  become  the  problem,  that  neither  friend* 
nor  Itook*  avail  to  comfort  when  the  cook 
is  rampant.  Thr  answer  has  come,  however, 
in  a way  most  pleasing,  the  demonstration 
of  which  is  neither  putdic  dining  room,  nor 
practicability  evinced  in  the  long-promised 
by  scientist*,  the  pill  and  pellet  system,  lint 
it  is  the  encouraging  of  a healthy  and  vigor- 
ous cultivation  of  appetite  hy  the  promise  of 
fulfilment  “in  the  good  old  way" — the 
wav  which  lias  formed  a feature  in  all 
festivities  of  man  since  the  la-ginning  of 
time. 

The  solution  is  a dining-room  delivered  to 
order,  with  all  the  necessary  unit*  whieh 
unite  to  make  the  all-glorious  whole  intact. 

In  a recently  erected  apart ment -house  we 
find  the  wonderful  demon *t ration  of  “all 
flic  comforts  of  home”  without  the  diseom- 
forts  of  home  rule.  All  the  conveniences, 
the  most  modern  of  man's  ingenuity,  are 
here. 

Tlie  ii|>artments  are  of  any  desired  number 
o(  room*,  ranging  from  two  to  ten.  The  lady 
of  the  house,  when  tlie  utilitarian  side  of 
existence  asserts  itself,  need*  hill  call  in 
the  assistance  of  the  telephone,  and  the 
problem  is  solved. 

Standing  in  her  own  apartment  in  «lip- 
pered  feet  and  summer  gown,  with  a Idir/urd 
raging  outside,  she  may  order  a dinner  of 
strawberries  or  turkey  and  plum  pudding, 
as  her  mood  dictates.  Appoint  the  hour, 
name  the  number  of  plates,  and  her  part  of 
the  family  repast  is  accomplished.  No  irate 
conk  or  waiting-maid  ran  pounce  ii|>on  her 
at  the  eleventh  hour  la-fore  thr  arrival  of 
the  guests,  with  a threat  of  sudden  leave- 
taking.  or  burned  dinner,  to  la-  nppca*id  by 
what  only  the  skilled  housewife  of  to-day 
may  tell.  The  reason  why  this  common  do- 
mestic catastrophe  may  not  occur  is  a simple 
one:  there  is  no  cook  known  to  the  mistress, 
or  at.  least  only  one  with  whorti  she  has  hut 
a speaking  acquaintance. 

When  the  appointed  dinner  hour  arrives 
then-  i»  a gentle  knock,  soft-footed  attend 
ant*  enter,  mid.  presto,  ehange!  the  hllliard- 
tnhle  i*  billiard-table  no  longer,  hut  a din 
ilig-table  to  which  the  mistress  of  the  Iioiim- 
noed  feel  no  hesitancy  in  inviting  the  most 
fastidious  of  guests. 

Linen,  silver,  glass,  china,  service,  ami  f«w«l 
all  appear  as  though  hy  magic  from  Is-hind 
the  confines  of  the  hall  doorway.  Even  the 
Isiuquet  on  the  table  ap|iears  a-  though  from 
the  magician'*  wand.  In  course  after  course 
roiiies  the  dinner,  hot  and  smoking  a*  though 
hut  just  lifted  from  a fire  no  farther  dis- 
tant than  the  next  room. 

The  wheels  and  cog*  of  this  pleasing 
sehnne  may  In-  found  in  a little  servings  room 
whieh  i*  hiiill  on  each  floor  of  the  house. 
The  fond  is  sent  from  the  kitchen  in  the 
lm  sen  lent,  where  tlie  white-clothed  cook* 
make  merry  with  kettle*  of  copper  and  tin. 
to  the  serving  morn  on  the  designated  floor 
by  mean*  of  an  elevator  especially  contrived 
for  the  purpose,  and  whieh  connects  imme- 
diately with  the  serving-room.  In  this  room 
the  carving  and  last  preliminaries  are  ac- 
complished. and  each  course  is  served  from 
here. 

In  a corner  of  the  basement  kitchen  sits 


TTte 

Automobile 

1 that  solves  the  problem  | 

of  rapid,  safe  and  pleasant  motor 
travel  on  all  kind* of  mad*,  in 
all  kinds  of  weather — U the  Ca- 
dillac Automobile.  If  you  know 
of  an  auto  fault,  you  will  find  it 
corrected  iu  the  Cadillac.  Very 
powerful  engine;  entirely  new 
transmission  gear;  perfect,  sen- 
sitive steering  media n i*m;  pow- 
erful brakes.  Simplicity 
joined  to  durability; 

■peed  united  with 
aufety;  strength 
wrought  in 
grace. 

The  H H 


is  made 
os n runabout 
with  seat*  for  two, 
at  $750.  With  de- 
tachable tonneau  that 
converts  it  iuto  a handsome 
and  roomy  louriug  car  for 
four.  #850 — tonneau  srata 
either  facing  forward  or  vis- 
a-vis.  giving  a comfortable 
support  for  the  back.  The 
body  design  of  the  Cadillac 
is  a very  pleasing  effect  for 
either  city  street* or  country 
road*,  and  the  appointments 
luxurious.  Our  free  illus- 
trated booklet  M —gives 
address  of  agency  nearest 
your  home  where  the  Cadillac 
may  lie  seen  and  tried. 

Cadillac  Automobile  Company 
Detroit.  Mich. 


Auto-Sparker 

y I.  r .1.  . I...,,.  .-.I--.* 

Mot  linger  Device  Wlf.  Co. 

^ V!«  Sireef.  r«ii.ll»inu.  IniC 


Tin-  commercial  credit  of  n firm  is  enhanced 
by  insurance  on  the  life  of  each  member  for 
ihc  benefit  of  the  survivors.  Is  your  credit 
thus  buttressed  ? 

PENN  MUTUAL  LIKE. 

Q21-3-5  Chotnul  Street,  I'hiladdpliis. 


One  taste  convinces 

KORN-KRISP 

Best  of  all  modem  foods 

morphTn  e s 

Tlie  Dr.  J.  I-Mephens  Co..  l»e|tl.A7.  I.rliwuon.  Ohio 
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Over 
a Million 
[Barrels  a Year1 


I Those  are  sales  of  Schlitz  Beer  i 
making  it  the  leader  of  all  Milwaukee  beers,  by  far. 
That’s  a result  of  maintaining  absolute 
purity.  We  doubled  the  necessary  cost  of  our 
brewing  to  have  Schlitz  Beer  right. 

The  Result  Is 

si  Million  Barrels  a Year 

We  have  used  the  best  materials  —the  finest  barley 
—paid  as  high  as  tw'icc  what  we  need  pay  for  hops. 
We  bored  six  wells  to  rock  to  get  pure  water. 
We  kept  our  brewing  as  clean  as  your  cooking. 

The  Result  Is 

si  Million  Barrels  a Year 

We  filtered  all  the  air  that  touched  the  beer. 
We  filtered  the  beer  through  white  wood  pulp. 
We  aged  it  until  it  could  not  cause  biliousness. 
We  sterilized  every  bottle  after  it  was  sealed. 

The  Result  Is 

A Million  Barrets  a Year 

Isn’t  Schlitz  Beer— pure  beer — worth 
asking  for,  when  the  cost  is  the 
same  as  of  common  beer? 

Ask  /or  the  Bravery  Bottling. 


s 

>.7i 


£00  K$ 


>TORE* 


To  OpER 


Trains  ^atCh  ^j. 



Cooks  Flaked  Rice 

A/ssolutrly  jVo  Cooking 


the  Ih  buttoned  Imtbw  ill  hi*  pantry,  to 
hi«  ear  a telephone,  at  his  band  a pencil. 
I«i*y  taking  the  order*  for  the  day.  .And  m 
small  allotment  of  the  labor  of  this  great 
union  is  hi*.  To  him  fall  allotment  an- 1 
selection  of  viands,  honir-breti  and  foreign, 
nf  nil  season*  and  kinds.  And  a vtgnrou* 
mentality  mud  Ik-  hi*  In  withstand  the 
"train  which  u hundred  housewives  so  gladly 
rw’ttpr.  But  in  the  period  of  atrrounii- 
living  the  groat  nuirhincry  of  system  i* 
culled  into  play,  and  the  mountain*  of  ditli 
fully  Ixeome  a*  mule  hill*  of  simplicity  in 
It*  mighty  grasp. 

In  the  great  entrance  hall  a reception 
may  !*•  held  without  inconvenience  or  an 
nnyanee  to  guests  or  lundlonl.  so  perfectly 
planned  are  the  medium*  of  exit  and  m 
trance.  While  in  another  part  of  the  build 
ing  a club-room  i*  found,  where,  in  the 
luxury  of  smoking- jacket  and  slippers.  the 
man  may  enjoy  the  sociability’  of  a dozen 
fellow*  without  the  irksome  task  of  host  or 
« walk  of  several  block*  to  club-house  on  a 
wintry  night. 

Nor  i*  the  unexpected  guest  a hardship  or 
annoyance  in  this  most  modern  existence 
For  on  every  floor  arc  daintily  appointed 
guest-rooms  for  rent  to  the  tenants  of  that 
floor.  If  a family  desires  a nurse  or  maid 
atul  has  no  acstunmodating  room,  there  is  no 
difficulty  of  ’*  sleeping  out  ” to  withstand, 
as  in  the  hack  of  the  building  are  neat  little 
servants'  rooms  for  rent  to  patrons. 

All  the  demand*  of  the  moat  exacting  and 
fastidious  are  <piickty  surmounted.  Ami  thr 
wind  nf  town  existence  is  tempered  by  man  * 
ingenuity  to  man  in  the  modern  apartment 
lodgings. 


Correspondence 

DRIVING  RASCALS  INTO  THK  ARMY 

April  4. 190J. 

To  the  Editor  nf  Har/ier'e  Weekly: 

Sin.— New  York  pa|*-r«.  dated  April  3. 
1003.  report  the  case  nf  George  Archer,  con- 
victed in  the  Court  of  Special  Session*  of 
petit  larceny.  While  being  tried.  Archer 
was  recognized  by  a court  officer  as  a man 
convicted  a year  ago  on  the  same  charge, 
and  at  that  time  “ paroled  on  the  promi-s- 
that  he  would  enlist  in  the  army."  lie  did 
Ptilist.  -Inst ice  Holbrook  sent  him  to  Gov- 
ernor’s Island  to  he  identified,  and  he  was 
there  recognized  us  a man  who  deserted  five 
months  ago  from  Fort  t'rook.  Nebraska, 
after  stealing  $300  from  officers. 

It  i«  pnaaible  that  the  magistrate  who  pa- 
roled the  criminal  **  on  the  promise*  that  lie 
would  enlist  in  the  army  ” would  feel  in 
suited  if  told  that  he  was  unpatriotic.  And 
it  is  quite  probable  that  hi*  Worship  would 
have  hern  more  than  astonished  if  any  one 
had  suggested  that,  instead  of  being  palmed 
off  oil  the  service  <tn  enlist  in  which  a cvr- 
li  finite  of  finnd  chit  roc  ter  is  a prerequisite) . 
the  offender  should  lie  given  a position  nlmut 
the  court,  where  he  might  be  watched  by 
those  who  knew  him. 

Tiie  man  must  have  imp>**cd  on  the  re- 
cruiting ofliccr  wlm  enlisted  him  when  called 
n | *ni  to  fnrni-h  evidence  nf  good  character — 
or  did  the  mnyislrote  murk  for  himf  When 
a man  of  this  class  creeps  into  the  service, 
ami  later  on  his  antecedent*  become  known, 
his  comrades  are  apt  to  make  things  very 
warm  for  him.  Such  may  have  been  the  ren- 
-on  why  this  man  deserted. 

It  would  seem  that,  from  the  view-point 
of  civilians  generally,  the  army  is  made  tip 
of  the  riffraff.  Soldiers,  as  a rule,  arc  will 
ing  to  put  up  with  all  sort*  of  treatnu  nt 
for  the  good  of  the  service  and  the  country, 
and  tbi'  without  complaint.  But  they  would 
prefer  that  the  hardest  blows  did  not  come 
from  llieir  countrymen.  It  would  l»e  inter- 
esting to  know  bow  the  non-military  element 
feels  on  this  subject. 

I am,  sir,  L. 
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Take  Your  Choice 

1 Quart  $1.00  or  4 Quarts  $3.20 

WE  PAY  EXPRESS  CHARGES  IN  EITHER  CASE 

For  years  we  have  been  telling  you  about  the  goodness  of  HAYNER  WHISKEY.  Now 
I we  want  you  to  TRY  IT.  We  are  willing  to  lose  money  to  get  you  to  do  so,  for  we  know  if 
you  only  try  it  you  will  always  buy  it,  just  as  our  half-a-milTion  satisfied  customers  arc  now 
doing.  Remember,  we  have  one  of  the  largest  distilleries  in  the  world.  We  arc  the  largest 
bottlers  of  whiskey  in  the  world.  We  have  more  whiskey  in  our  eight  Bonded  Warehouses  than 
| any  other  distiller  in  the  world.  There  is  more  HAYNER  WHISKEY  sold  than  any  other 
brand  of  whiskey  in  the  world.  We  have  been  in  business  for  over  37  years  and  have  a 
capital  of  $500,000.00  paid  in  full  so  you  run  no  risk  when  you  deal  with  us.  Your  money  back 
at  once  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Don't  forget  that  HAYNER  WHISKEY  goes  direct  from 
| our  own  distillery  to  you,  with  all  its  original  strength,  richness  and  flavor,  thus  assuring  you  of 
perfect  purity  and  saving  you  the  enormous  profits  of  the  dealers.  You  cannot  buy  anything 
purer,  better  or  more  satisfactory  than  HAYNER  WHISKEY  no  matter  how  much  you  pay. 
Don't  forget  that  a HAYNER  quart  is  an  honest  quart  of  32 
ounces,  4 to  the  gallon.  It  takes  5 of  the  ordinary  so-called 
“quarts"  to  make  a gallon.  We  give  one-fourth  more  in  every 
bottle,  reducing  our  price  just  that  much. 

Direct  from  our  Distillery  to  You 


hayners 

StVEM  YtAP  0d> 

^"ttNERDlsriW*1® 

~fl.STIll.ER5r 


HAYNER 
WHISKEY 

Saves  Dealers’  Profits  — Prevents  Adulteration 


HAYNER! 

I SEVEN  TUB  OtA 

IR.YR 

'iPjsriLLERVr  ■! 


l1*00  for  0NE  QUART  or  $3.20  for  FOUR  FULL  QUARTS  of  HAYNER  SEVEN- 

YEAR-OLD  RYE  and  we  will  nay  the  express  charges.  We  ship  in  a plain,  sealed  package;  no  marks  to  even 
suggest  contents.  When  the  whiskey  reaches  your  home,  try  it.  sample  it  thoroughly.  Then,  if  you  don't  find 
:t  all  right,  perfectly  satisfactory  in  every  way  and  better  than  you  ever  had  before  or  can  buy  from  Anybody 
else  at  any  price,  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  ami  your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded.  Isn’t  that  fair?  | 
We  stand  all  the  expenss  if  you  don't  wish  to  keep  the  whiskey.  YOU  risk  nothing.  We  ship  one  quart  on  your 
first  or  trial  order  only.  Ail  subsequent  orders  must  be  for  at  least  4 quarts  at  80  cents  a quart.  The  packing 
and  express  charges  arc  almost  as  much  on  one  quart  as  on  four,  and  even  at  $1.00  for  one  quart  we  lose  money, 
but  we  want  you  to  try  it  We  would  prefer  to  have  you  order  4 quarts  for  $3.20,  for  then 
we  would  make  a little  profit  and  you  would  also  save  money.  But  take  your  choice.  $1.00  for  1 
quart  or  $3.20  for  4 quarts,  express  prepaid.  Your  money  buck  if  you’re  not  satisfied.  Write  our  nearest  office  today. 


FREE 


IF  YOU  MENTION  THIS  PAPER  WE  WILE  SEND  YOU  rnrr 
A GOLD-TIPPED  GLASS  AND  CORKSCREW  ■ IlE-I— 


Trfiil  Onler»  for  AH^nna  C ill  f<  min  fnlnrsutn  Maho,  Montana.  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oree^a.  Washington  or  Wyoming  I 

"TW"™  THE  HAYNER  DISTILLING  COMPANY  "SST 

DAYTON,  OHIO  ST.  LOUIS.  MO.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.  ATLANTA.  GA. 
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BRONCO  BUSTING  IN  THE  WEST 
“ Amuses  us  and  don't  hurt  the  hoss " 


They  Lea-rned  the  Difference 


We  encountered and  overcame some  very  difficultproblems  in  devis- 

ing and  installing  a complete  system  in  the  Racine  Knitting  Company.  This  concern  has  3 
different  factories  in  3 different  cities  and  sells  by  mail  and  direct  both  to  consumer  and  the  trade. 

You  can  imagine  what  a complicated  system  of  records  such  an  organization  would  natur- 
ally have.  When  we  suggested  that  our  experience  could  be  applied  to  this  organization  with 
profitable  results,  they  doubted  They  made  the  common  mistake. 

They  Thought  We  Had 
& Rea.dy-Ma.de  System 

They  could  not  see  how  we  could  tell  them  anything  about  their  business.  But  we  convinced 
them  that  it  was  worth  trying.  We  applied  common-sense  and  recognized  principles,  taking 
sufficient  time  for  study  and  investigation.  We  made  the  changes  a few  at  a time.  It  took 
months  to  completely  systemize  their  organization.  But  now  that  ue  have  finished  their 
Manager  can  lay  his  finger  on  any  item  of  record  immediately,  and  tell  at  all  times  every  detail 
about  stock  on  hand  and  locate  every  bit  of  statistical  information  regarding  the  business. 

Are  you  so  sure  of  perfection  of  your  organization  that  you  court  inquiry? 

Baker- Vawter  Company 

Accountants,  Auditors.  Devisers 
of  Complote  Business  Systems 

456  Chamber  of  Commerce.  CHICAGO  456  Central  Bank  Bldg..  NEW  YORK 


HOLIDAYS  IN  ENGLAND 


S«-ii«l  four  ri-iil»  1 i>"-t :11c  1 fiw  lllii.lrattil  hur.lt,  entitled  j 
Hollclii).  In  CukUiuI,  tUorrildiiK  lul  li.-.l  r:«l  It. nil.-. 
I'ilKrim  Kall.ce*.  Dirkrio  and  Tram  «m  DMriiU.  Pamphlet* 

• IiitI  dr*,  til’ll.*  ll.iml.  li  llook  of  llolluiui,  Hojwl 
Mini  Houle.  twin  Srrew  XeamUilp  Line.  England  to 
C0Dtinrnt.1l  Europe.  Addres* 


GREAT  EASTERN  RAILWAY  or  ENGLAND,  j 
301  II roadway.  New  York. 


One  taste  convinces 

KORN-KRISP 

best  of  all  modem  foods 


A Fine  Tonic 


When  a tonical  stimulant 
is  needed 


Hunter 

Baltimore 

Rye 


Is  the  purest  and 
best. 


For  the  debili- 
tated of  both 
sexes  it  is 


Perfection  in 
Age,  Purity, 
Flavor. 


I.l  <1  all  ftr*t  . 1m  amt  t)  yt-fri*. 
M.  1.  AN. Ml  AS  A SON.  Md. 


LEADING  HOTELS 


Chicago,  III, 


GRAND  PACIFIC  HOTEL 

Jackson  h »a  '•>  ir.i  *nd  Clark  St  not.  Cklcago. 
EUROPEAN  PLAN 

Special  Facilities  for  Banquets,  Dinners,  and  After 
Theatre  Parties, 

Gentlemen'*  Cafe  on  main  floor.  Ladle*'  and  Gentlemen'* 
Hntaunnt  and  Private  Dlnlnit  - Hooni*  on  *ecoiid  floor. 
Two  hundred  *ur«t  rooms,  three  - fourths  of  which  hare 
pel  vale  hath  tn  coiuiectlon. 

Rates.  from  $2  Upwards. 


Boston,  Mass. 


BERKELEY  HOTEL 

e«rk«lti  and  Boylaton  Stretlt.  Boilen.  Matt. 
EUROPEAN  and  AMERICAN  PLANS 

Modem  in  every  detail. 

Convenient  to  Urge  Stores,  Theatres,  and  all 
places  of  interest. 

Nbab  Back  Bay  StaYMM. 

JOHN  A.  SHERLOCK. 


Wee  Macgreegor 

By  J.  J.  BELL 

Mr.  Beil  has  admirably  told  the  humorous 
and  realistic  story  of  a little  Scottish  boy. 
Wee  Macgreegor.  of  his  father,  who  slyly 
pets  and  spoils  him.  and  of  his  mother,  who 
adores  and  disciplines  him— three  unfor- 
gctahle  people  who  live  actually  before  us  in 
the  author's  exquisite  and  sincere  work. 

It  is  a unique  contribution  to  modern 
literature,  and  comes  as  a real  surprise  to 
the  Scotch,  English,  and  American  public. 
The  hook  has  taken  England  by  storm,  in 
spite  of  its  Scotch  dialect,  and  has  made  the 
fortune  of  the  heretofore  unknown  author. 

t6mo,  Ornamented  Cloth,  $1.00 
HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 


IF  IN  HASTE  TAKE  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL. 
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IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  CHARITY 

Since  the  publication  of  his  new 
novel,  “ In  the  Garden  of  Charity,” 
Basil  King  has  been  likened  to 
George  Eliot  by  more  than  one 
critic,  and  a well-known  writer 
has  started  his  review  by  calling 
Mr.  King  “a  little  brother  to 
Thomas  Hardy.”  The  story  deals 
almost  wholly  with  two  women  of 
contrasting  types,  and  one  man,  a 
handsome,  care-free  soldier,  who 
brings  a tragedy  into  their  lives. 
The  quality  of  humor  in  the  story, 
says  one  reviewer,  "is  of  the  kind 
that  is  almost  suggestive  of  the 
Shakespearean  type.” 

SIX  TREES 

It  is  a curious  fact  about  "Six 
Trees,”  Mary  E.  Wilkins’  latest 
book,  that  although  its  scenes  are 
laid  in  New  England,  the  charac- 
ters are  brought  from  all  over  the 
country.  There  are  two  Southern- 
ers, a Westerner,  some  people  from 
the  Middle  West,  a sailor,  as  well 
as  people  from  the  North  and  East. 
But  they  all  fit  equally  well  in  the 
environment  in  which  Miss  Wilkins 
has  placed  them. 

THE  PRIDE  OF  TELLFAIR 

The  popularity  of  Elmore  Elliott 
Peake’s  new  novel,  “The  Pride  of 
Tellfair,”  is  evinced  by  the  great 
number  of  requests  his  publishers 
have  received  for  his  portrait.  The 
author  of  "The  Darlingtons  ” seems 
to  be  known  and  liked  the  country 
over.  His  recent  novel  tells  a 
thoroughly  human  story  of  life  in 
Tellfair,  a small  town  in  the  Middle 
West.  Mr.  Peake  lives  in  a small 
Western  town  himself,  and  he 
knows  the  people  of  whom  he 
writes.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason 
why  he  has  been  able  to  make  his 
story  so  vivid  and  real. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS 


Marjorie 

by 

JUSTIN  HUNTLY  McCARTHY 

Author  of  “ If  I IV tu  Kin&.‘' 

Love  and  adventure  fill  the  pages 
of  this  beautiful  book,  which  is  sure 
of  an  enthusiastic  reception  from 
a public  already  familiar  with  "If 
I Were  King."  Mr.  McCarthy  is 
master  of  an  exquisite  literary  style 
that  places  his  novels  in  a class  by 
themselves. 

A frontispiece  in  colors,  by  C. 
Allan  Gilbert,  a numlwr  of  full- 
page  illustrations,  decorated  end- 
papers, etc.,  make  the  book  as  de- 
lightful to  look  at  as  to  read. 
Size  5^x8  inches. 

Price  $1.50. 
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The  Bishop 

by 

CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY 

Stories  of  a militant,  lovable 
bishop,  whose  work  among  the 
rough-and-ready  men  of  Western 
camps,  forts,  and  villages  results 
in  his  sharing  in  many  incidents 
of  frontier  lift* — comedy,  tragedy, 
always  drama.  He  is  a distinct 
American  product,  planted  by  the 
Church  and  grown  in  Western  soil. 
His  life  is  full  of  activity  of  the  best 
kind,  and  he  is  a man  you  have  to 
respect.  He  has  many  experiences, 
some  amusing,  some  thrilling,  and 
these  stories  afford  excellent  pict- 
ures of  life  in  the  roughest  parts  of. 
the  West. 

lllu%lraleJ  hr  IV  T.  SmtJUj,  /'  M Athe.  and 
Others. 

Ornamented  Cloth,  $1.50. 
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How  to  Paint 
a House  Cheap 

And  Have  H Guaranteed  to  Look  Better,  Wear 
Longer  and  Cost  Less  Than  the  Best 
White  Lead  Paints. 

Itw  Fadtt,  Cracks,  Chalks,  Ptali  or  Blisters  and  la  Not  Affooltd  by 
Snot.  Fifty  Sampla  Colsra  and  llluatratad  Boaklat  Prapald  ta 
Any  Addraaa  Absolutely  Fraa. 


Tim  cml  of  jalntlng  the  lions* 
and  barn.  i>uUiiiiMlngt  and  feno-s 
In  a heavy  bunion.  Cheap  palms 
soon  fade,  p«rl  or  scrape  off  and 
« hi  in  lead  and  oil  cost*  so  much 
and  has  to  be  replaced  ho  often 
that  It  la  a constant  eiponse  to 
keep  the  bright,  clean  appearance 
$o  desirable  lu  the  oory  cottage 
joto"  or  tl»e  elegant  mansion. 
The  follow  lug  are  a few  of  the 
Large  user*  of  Carrara  Paint: 
Pennsylvania  It  K.  Co.;  Cull- 
man Palace  Car  Co.;  Chicago 
Telephone  Co.;  Central  Colon 
Telephone  Co.;  Field  Museum, 
Chicago,  Kenwood  Club,  Chicago; 
Cincinnati  southern;  C.  ft  K.  I.  K. 

K.  Co.;  Ikctiver  ft  Rio  Grande  R. 

It  ; Wellington  Hotel.  Chicago.  e 
Carrara  Is  used  because  It  lasts  i 
longer,  oerer  fades,  never  cracks,  t 


never  Misters,  never  peel*,  covers 
more  surface  than  the  highest 

rrtced  patiila  and  costs  Irta  than 
he  cheap  mixed  iwintn  that  lu- 
lure  instead  of  protect.  Thera  R 
but  one  Carrara-  It  Is  made  by 
the  Carrara  Taint  Agency,  ties- 
oral  Office*,  k*  Carrara  Mdg.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  anyone 
having  a house  to  paint  should 
send  for  60  free  sample  colors 
and  our  handsome  booklet,  show- 
lug  many  buildings  reproduced  In 
all  I be  colors  lust  as  they  are 
painted  from  this  great  paint 
that  lias  stood  the  mo«t  rigid 
tests  for  26  year*  and.  hear  In 
ml  ltd.  that  It  l*  the  only  paint  ever 
, manufactured  that  l»  barkrd  by 
Th*  WsUorf  A.tona  H.w  » posPIve  guarantee  In  eterr 
York.  Or.*  of  th.  Host  Mags. ft-  CM*.  Distributing  depots  In  a ‘ 


Ha.rper 

R-ye 


“On  Every  Tongu  e." 

Scientifically  distilled]  naturally  aged:  beat  nnd  safest  for  all  uses. 
Famous  all  over  the  world,  and  sold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 


BER.NHE1M  BROS.,  Distillers. 


Louisville.  Ky. 


IMPRINT  OF  R.  H.  RUSSELL 


by  m 

U£  5 
OV  ITT 


iThe  Blazed  Trail 


A^/QOe^cl — 

f FISCAL  AGENT 

Main  Office : A3 1-64  Merrill  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

R h Off  • 'NEW  YORK,  A 355  Stewart  Bldg.  BOSTON,  A 832  846  Board  of  Trade  Bldg. 

’ I PITTSBURG,  A 7f  7 Penn  Bldg.  ST.  LOUIS,  B 44 1 Odd  Fellows  Bldg. 

ll'rift*  me  lit  uny  oj  these  > rUrcsscs.  ,n  t\i//  ij  nun,  lonicnieitt 


0 need  for  the  investor  of  to-day,  who  is  seek- 
ing a Gold  Mine  Investment,  to  go  astray. 
There  are  plenty  of  good  stocks  offered. 

I hear  stories  of  misplaced  confidence  in  this  form  of 
investment  daily.  So  do  you. 

But  the  man  who  goes  in  blindly  and  invests  in  stocks 
without  thoroughly  investigating  them  has  himself  to 
thank  if  the  promises  made  for  them  by  the  promoters 
fail  to  be  made  good. 

The  road  to  good  stocks  is  a blazed  trail  and  none  need 
miss  it. 

I have  been  one  of  those  who  persistently  cautioned  my 
public  to  look  before  they  leaped. 

And  the  result  has  been  that  to-day  I have  the  confi- 
dence of  thousands  who  have  invested  with  me.  because  of 
the  preliminary  work  of  investigation  which  they  did  at 
my  instigation. 

The  stock  that  I am  at  present  offering  is  that  of  the 
Cracker  Jack  Consolidated  Gold  Mines  Co.,  whose  claims 
adjoin  those  of  the  far-famed  Cracker-Oregon  (in  the 
Cracker  Creek  District,  Eastern  Oregon— “LAND  OF 
GOLD  "),  being,  in  fact,  a continuation  of  this  mine. 

About  a year  ago  I offered  the  Cracker-Oregon  stock 
to  the  public.  I told  in  my  advertisements  and  letters 
to  those  who  asked  for  information  that  in  the  opinion  of 
those  competent  to  express  an  expert  opinion  we  had  a 
great  property. 

I knew  we  were  in  close  proximity  to  some  great  pro- 
ducers (North  Pole,  Eureka  and  Excelsior,  Golconda, 
Columbia,  and  others),  and  we  expected  to  equal  some  of 
them. 

I was  not  prepared,  however,  for  the  strike,  six  months 
from  that  time,  of  $50,000.00  ore! 


Cracker-Oregon  stock  at  once  jumped  to  par.  and  some 
of  it  sold  at  $1.50  a share. 

IT  IS  A GOOD  STOCK  TO  HANG  ON  TO. 

Now,  then,  in  the  face  of  the  returns,  in  spite  of  the 
remarkable  showing  by  the  Cracker-Oregon.  I am  pre- 
dicting that  its  blood  relation,  “Cracker  Jack,"  will  prove 
a richer  gold  producer. 

I could  go  into  details  here  and  tell  you  the  why  and 
wherefore,  but  my  space  is  limited.  The  prospectus  does  it 
better,  and  to  that  matter-of-fact  book  I shall  leave  the 
telling  of  the  story  of  the  Cracker  Jack. 

This  much  I know.  If  I have  as  good  a proposition  as  I 
contend,  YOU  WANT  SOME  STOCK.  I have  never  sold 
ANY  stock  that  sold  so  easily,  but  that  is  only  natural, 
perhaps,  as  the  Cracker-Oregon  has  acted  as  a blazed  trail 
that  pointed  the  way.  Those  who  failed  to  buy  that  good 
stock  when  it  was  cheap  are  not  letting  a second  oppor- 
tunity go  by. 

Are  you  interested? 

It  will  cost  you  the  price  of  a stamp  to  find  out  about 
this  property. 

Will  you  write  in  for  the  prospectus? 

You  will  find  in  dealing  with  me  that  I sell  Mining  Stock 
on  different  lines  from  most  brokers. 

I have  a record  of  successes  beliind  me  of  which  I am 
proud  and  jealous,  and  I shall  not  urge  you  to  buy  a share  of 
my  stock  unless  first  of  all  you  have  satisfied  yourself  that 
what  I offer  has  every  appearance  of  being  not  merely  a 
fairly  good  thing.  BUT  A REMARKABLY  GOOD  ONE— 

I DEAL  IN  SUCH. 

Investigation  is  the  bla2ed  trail  to  success  when  in- 
dustrial stocks  are  under  consideration. 

Let  your  bank  help  you. 
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COMMENT ' 

Wk  have  discussed  elsewhere  the  latest  revised  edition  of 
the  President’s  views  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  trusts, 
and  the  tariff,  as  these  were  expressed  in  the  interesting 
speeches  delivered  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Minneapolis. 
What  we  would  here  consider  for  a moment  is  the  probable 
effect  of  the  tour  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  making  on  his  polit- 
ical prospects.  Ostensibly,  of  course,  his  journey  has  no 
political  purpose,  but  it  is  obviously  impossible  that  some  in- 
fluence upon  his  chances  of  nomination  und  election  in  11H>4 
should  not  be  exerted  by  his  forceful  personality,  and  by  the 
utterance  of  his  opinions  concerning  questions  of  vital  mo- 
ment to  the  American  people.  As  we  have  repeatedly  said, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  Republican  nationul  convention 
were  held  next  mouth  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  receive  the  nom- 
ination, and  we  have  as  little  doubt  that  were  the  election 
to  take  place  next  November  he  would  be  chosen  President. 
Many  things  may  happen,  however,  in  a twelvemonth,  and  one 
of  the  things,  which  is  already  in  the  course  of  hap|>cning,  is 
the  present  tour,  by  which  the  attitude  of  party  leaders,  as 
well  us  that  of  the  voters  at  large,  toward  the  President  may 
be  affected.  Our  opinion  is  that  what  he  has  thus  far  said 
in  regard  to  the  tariff  and  the  trusts  will  tend  to  conciliate 
party  leaders  in  the  Knit  and  in  the  Middle  West,  where  alone 
a formidable  opposition  to  him  might  possibly  have  been  or- 
ganized. 


That  most  of  the  delegates  from  the  Northern  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  will  zealously  support  him  seems  as 
certain  now  as  it  seemed  a month  ago.  Thut  most  of 
♦he  delegates  from  those  Southern  States  wherein  the  party 
organization  is  controlled  by  Lily  White  Republicans  would 
oppose  him  if  they  saw  a likelihood  of  success,  still  continues 
to  lie  probable.  In  view,  however,  of  hiB  latest  and  relatively 
conservative  declarations  about  matters  of  capital  imimrtancc 
to  industrial,  commercial,  and  financial  interests,  tin*  party 
leaders  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  Indiuna,  and  Illinois 
no  longer  have  such  plausible  reasons  for  opposition  to  his 
candidacy  as  they  might  have  adduced  five  months  ago.  Mean- 
while, Mr.  Roosevelt  is  unquestionably  stronger  with  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  voters  than  he  was  before  he  effected  a set- 
tlement of  the  coal  strike.  Ilia  hold  upon  their  confidence  and 
sympathy  is  attested  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  has 
been  received  everywhere  during  his  tour.  That  such  popu- 
larity may  prove  an  irresistible  factor  in  a national  convention 
was  shown  in  1896,  when,  it  is  no  secret,  some  of  the  most 
powerful  party  leaders  preferred  another  candidate.  On 
the  whole,  recent  events  confirm  the  conclusion  which  wc  had 


previously  reached,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  cannot  be*  beaten  for 
the  Republican  nomination,  and  that  his  defeat  must  come, 
if  it  come  at  all.  through  the  triumph  of  the  Democratic  can- 
didate at  the  ballot-box. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  McKinley  differ  in  this  respect,  that 
the  former  goes  on  bis  travels  with  his  opinions  ready  made, 
whereas  the  latter  used  the  opportunity  of  meeting  representa- 
tive men  in  various  sections  of  the  country  to  ascertain  the 
prevailing  drift  of  public  sentiment.  Mr.  McKinley  also 
strove  to  allay  factional  quarrels,  and  a subsidence  of  such 
dissensions  was  generally  observed  after  his  visit  to  a par- 
ticular State.  Whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  also  essay  the  role 
of  peacemaker  is  as  yet  unknown,  but  undoubtedly  there  is 
ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  conciliatory  function.  Of 
the  States  that  he  has  visited,  or  means  to  visit,  no  fewer 
than  eight  have  party  troubles  of  their  own.  In  Wisconsin, 
for  example,  the  followers  of  Governor  La  Follette  believe  him 
to  be  quite  bh  worthy  as  Senator  Spooner  of  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  Republican  voters  and  of  the  Federal  Executive. 
In  Michigan  there  arc  Alger  and  anti-Alger  factions.  Among 
the  Iowa  Republicans  there  is  a sharp  line  of  cleavage  between 
the  tariff-revisers  headed  by  Governor  Cummins  and  the  anti- 
re visors,  of  whom  Seeretary-of-the-T reasury  Shaw  and  Rep- 
resentative Hull  are  spokesmen.  The  two  Senators  from 
Minnesota  arc  rivals  for  Federal  patronage,  and  the  State, 
having  an  important  beet-sugar  industry,  is  still  to  a certain 
extent  divided  with  reference  to  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty. 
In  Missouri  the  partisans  of  Kerens  and  those  of  Hitchcoek 
are  still  far  from  being  reconciled,  and  then?  is  a contwt 
in  Nebraska  between  the  Rosewater  ami  tlie  Mercer  factions. 
When  he  grts  to  Oregon  and  California,  the  President  will 
find  plenty  of  work  for  a pacificator,  if  he  has  any  inclination 
for  the  role.  No  doubt  he  will  try  to  be  impartial,  but  im- 
partiality is  not  always  satisfactory  when  the  stoek  of  Federal 
patronage  is  small.  Few  Presidents  have  had  Mr.  McKinley’s 
knack  of  making  a little  patronage  go  a long  way.  In  any 
event,  then*  is  no  doubt  that  the  duties  of  hospitality  will 
enforce  a lull  in  factional  controversies  during  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
visit. 


Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Olney.  Mr.  Gorman,  and  Judge  Parker 
are  not  the  only  men  who  have  been  mentioned  as  possible 
recipients  of  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
in  1004.  Five  other  names  have  lately  been  suggested,  to 
wit.  those  of  David  R.  Francis,  of  St.  I»uis;  of  Melville  K. 
Ingalls,  of  Cincinnati;  of  Carter  II.  Harrison,  of  Chicago; 
Tom  Johnson,  of  Cleveland;  and  W.  R.  Ilcarst.  of  New  York 
city.  Only  the  throe  last-named  would  be  acceptable  to  Mr. 
Bryan.  As  Mr.  Hearst  could  not  possibly  secure  the  delega- 
tion from  the  State  of  New  York,  his  pretensions  to  the  nom- 
ination can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  serious  at  this  time.  As 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Ingalls  are  citizens  of  the  same  State, 
their  ambitions  are  hardly  reconcilable.  Each  might  have 
strength  enough  to  prevent  the  other  from  getting  an  undi- 
vided delegation  from  Ohio.  As  between  these  two  Mr. 
Johnson  is  ahead,  for  he  has  been  elected  Mayor  of 
Cleveland,  whereas  Mr.  Ingalls  has  failed  to  be  elected 
Mayor  of  Cincinnati.  But  Mr.  John  It.  McLean  must 
always  he  reckoned  with  in  an  Ohio  State  convention. 
Though  Mr.  Carter  II.  Harrison  has  been  re-elected  Mayor 
of  Chicago,  ho  will  have  no  chance  of  being  nominated 
for  President,  but  if  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  con- 
vention were  an  Eastern  man.  Mr.  Harrison  might  possibly 
be  named  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  in  the  hope  of  carrying 
Illinois.  Of  the  five  new  candidates  whom  we  have  mentioned. 
Mr.  Francis  has  by  far  the  most  distinguished  record  in 
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public  life.  He  has  been  Mayor  of  St.  Louis,  Governor  of 
Missouri,  Secretory  of  the  Interior  in  a Cleveland  cabinet, 
and  in  now  president  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
We  take  for  granted,  however,  that,  or  bo  was  a Gold  Demo- 
crat in  189®,  he  would  be  opposed  by  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention,  if  not  afterwards  as  well.  From 
the  Bryanite  point  of  view  Mr.  Ingalls  is  open  to  criticism  on 
the  same  ground,  but,  unlike  many  representatives  of  capital, 
he  would  probably  be  able  to  accept  the  platforms  framed  at 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City  if  they  were  freed  from  the  demand 
for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one. 
He  ia  opposed  to  the  coercion  of  labor,  he  is  a believer  in  the 
taxation  of  franchises,  and  he  has  expressed  regret  tlrnt  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  pronounced  the  income  tax  un- 
constitutional. Mr.  Bryan  must  by  this  time  perceive  that  the 
insertion  of  his  silver  plank  is  an  impossibility,  and,  there- 
fore, he  might  be  expected  to  recognize  in  Mr.  Ingalls  an  al- 
most ideal  candidate.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  Mr. 
Ingalls's  failure  to  support  Mr.  Hryan  in  1896  would  la?  deemed 
an  unpardonable  sin.  On  the  whole,  we  adhere  to  the  opinion 
that  Judge  Parker,  if  he  can  secure  the  delegation  from  his 
own  State,  has  at  present  much  the  beat  chance  of  securing 
the  Democratic  nomination. 


The  latest  news  from  the  anthracite-coal  region  is  that  so 
many  of  the  miners  are  dissatisfied  with  the  practical  reaulta 
of  the  commission’*  award  that  another  general  strike  must 
be  regarded  as  at  least  conceivable.  It  aeeme,  to  be  sure,  in- 
credible that  the  union  mine-workers  should  fail  to  recognize 
tin*  tremendous  advantage  gained  by  them  through  the  ap- 
pointment and  outcome  of  the  Coal-Strike  Commission.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  operators  originally  denied  that 
there  was  anything  to  arbitrate,  and  refused  to  recognize  in 
any  way,  direct  or  indirect,  the  miners’  union.  Through  the 
President’s  interposition,  the  operators  not  only  consented  to 
refer  all  the  questions  that  were  or  might  la*  at  issue  between 
them  and  their  employees  to  arbitrators,  but,  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  called  into  consultation  Mr.  Mitchell  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  labor  element,  they  were  virtually  con- 
strained to  recognize  the  miners’  union  as  a party  to  the  con- 
troversy. Thus  they  practically  acquiesced  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a principle  for  which  theretofore  the  union  - labor 
leaders  had  vainly  contended.  That  principle  will  be  hope- 
lessly discredited  if  the  union  workers  now  decline  to  abide 
by  the  award  which  they  promised  in  advance  to  regard  as 
obligatory  for  three  years.  It  is  true  that  employers  ami  em- 
ployed may  differ  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain  terms  of  the 
award.  Such  u divergence  of  interpretation  was  foreseen, 
however,  by  the  commission,  and  a safeguard  was  provided 
in  the  form  of  conciliation  committees.  If  Mr.  Mitchell  de- 
serves the  reputation  for  sagacity  and  foresight  which  he 
has  acquired,  he  will  insist  that  the  miners,  instead  of  recur- 
ring to  a strike  and  thus  committing  industrial  suicide,  shall 
request  the  appointment  of  conciliation  committees,  and  abide 
by  their  decision.  Instead  of  waiting  for  such  a decision, 
the  employees  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Rending  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  and  also  of  several  individual  collieries,  have  taken 
the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  refused  to  work  after 
half  past  two  on  Saturday  afternoon.  It  appears  that,  before 
♦he  award  of  thp  commission  became  operative,  the  employees 
of  the  anthracite  companies  were  accustomed  to  work  only 
eight  hours  a day  on  Saturday,  and  to  stop  at  half  past  two, 
although  they  were  allowed  pay  for  ten  hours’  work  on  that 
day.  The  commission  reduced  the  number  of  working- hours 
from  ten  to  nine,  but  said  nothing  about  Saturday.  The  oper- 
ators, whose  expenses  have  been  materially  increased  by  the 
findings  of  the  commission,  insist  that  their  employees  shall 
work  nine  hours  on  Saturday,  as  on  every  other  day.  Whether 
this  was  the  intention  of  the  commission  is  just  one  of  those 
things  which  conciliation  committees  were  expected  to  find 
out.  We  take  for  granted  that  Mr.  Mitchell  will  not  permit 
the  principle  of  arbitration  to  Ik*  made  a laugh ing-stock  thus 
early  in  its  application,  before  the  mine-workers  have  even 
received  their  arrears  of  hack  pay. 


An  unanticipated  quarter  for  the  promulgation  of  social- 
istic or  semisocialistic  doctrine  is  the  Committee  oti  Fed- 
eral Relations  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  The  usual 
function  of  this  committee  is  academic,  as  to  it  go  many  of 
the  debating-society  questions  which  find  their  way  into  the 


Legislature,  and  generally  it  is  expected  to  do  no  more  than 
to  report  a series  of  fluent  and  more  or  less  hazy  resolutions, 
to  afford  chance  for  an  afternoon  of  tall  talk  on  the  part  of 
the  orators  of  the  general  court.  This  is  not  precisely  what 
it  has  done  in  the  matter  of  the  national  control  of  the 
anthracite-coal  mine*.  a subject  on  which  some  sort  of  action 
was  made  necessary  by  the  appearance  of  an  immense  number 
of  petitions  looking  to  that  end.  The  surprise  is  found  iu  the 
fact  thst  the  committee,  composed  of  eight  Republicans  and 
three  Democrats,  have  unanimously  reported  a resolve  asking 
Congress  44  to  take  such  measures  as  will  place  the  anthracite- 
mining industry  under  government  control  or  supervision; 
and  if  this  provo  ineffective,  then  to  take  such  measures  as 
will  lead  to  ownership  of  the  said  mines  by  the  national 
government.”  All  the  members  of  the  committee,  except,  one, 
come  from  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  where  the  stress  of 
the  coal  famine  of  last  winter  was  most  severe,  and  they 
probably  reflect  to  a great  extent  a certain  vociferous  senti- 
ment rather  thun  any  carefully  decided  conviction.  Home 
indication  to  the  same  conclusion  is  seen  in  the  action  of  an- 
other committee,  which  has  been  investigating  Uio  retail  coal 
business  in  the  State,  but  which  went  out  of  its  way  to  make 
a special  report  in  support  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Re- 
lations. Two  committee*  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
including  in  all  about  twenty  fairly  astute  politicians,  stand- 
ing sponsor*  for  such  a revolutionary  and  far-reaching  prepo- 
sition as  governmental  ownership  of  coal-mine*  constitute*  a 
«l*i-taele  which  is  in  many  reaped*  a wonder  among  the 
political  curiosities  of  the  hour.  Either  the  current  is  actually 
running  pretty  strong,  or  these  gentlemen  have  made  them- 
selves believe  that  it  is. 


An  incident  which,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  will  have  far-reach- 
ing consequences,  was  the  conviction  on  Saturday,  April  4, 
in  Philadelphia,  of  three  school  director*  accused  of  con- 
spiring to  extort  money  from  persons  seeking  to  be  employed 
a*  school -teachers,  and  also  of  having  accepted  bribes  for 
the  promotion  of  teacher*.  The  verdict  carried  with  it  a maxi- 
mum penalty  of  $A0f)  fine  und  an  imprisonment  of  two  years. 
It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  municipal 
affair*  in  our  lurger  cities  that  the  position  of  school  director, 
Hlthougb  usually  unsalaried,  is  eagerly  sought  by  politicians 
of  questionable  reputation.  It  is  not  customary  for  men  of 
that  type  to  perform  public  services  gratuitously,  out  of  sin- 
gle-heartcd  devotion  to  the  good  of  the  community.  The  mo- 
tive which  has  been  currently  imputed  to  them  is  the  desire 
to  levy  blackmail,  not  only  on  the  actual  or  prospective  teach- 
ers who  desire  appointment  or  promotion,  hut  also  on  the 
business  firms  which  wish  to  furnish  text-books  uud  other 
things  needed  in  public  schools.  The  extortion  of  money 
under  such  circumstances  is  a crime,  but,  for  obvious  reasons, 
it  is  a crime  very  difficult  to  prove.  The  exposure  of  an  at- 
tempt to  blackmuil  would  ordinarily  prove  fatal  to  the  hope 
of  procuring  an  appointment  or  a promotion,  or  of  obtaining 
Order*  for  text-books  or  school  supplies.  The  only  possible 
mode  of  purging  and  rehabilitating  school  board*  in  our 
larger  municipalities  is  by  muking  the  position  of  school 
director  undesirable  to  rascals  through  the  discovery  that  iu 
can  he  turned  to  |>ccnniary  account  only  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  a sentence  to  the  |HMiiteutinry.  From  this  point  of 
view,  the  fate  of  the  Philadelphia  school  directors  should 
prove  of  signal  benefit  to  more  than  one  municipality.  What 
went  on  in  the  school  department  of  the  New  York  city 
government  under  the  Tammany  regime  should  be  subjected 
to  rigorons  scrutiny,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  state  of 
things  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  would  also  repay  investiga- 
tion. The  conviction  of  the  Philadelphia  scoundrels  reflect* 
the  highest  credit  on  District- Attorney  Weaver,  and  it  is  a 
happy  augury  for  the  eity  of  which  he  is  Mayor-elect. 


It  is  fortunate  that  the  date  for  the  meeting  of  the  Colom- 
bian Congress  has  not  been  as  yet  fixed  by  executive  decree, 
for  it  is  known  that  many  of  the  members-elect  are  op- 
posed  to  a ratification  of  the  Panama  Canal  treaty,  ami  it 
is  desirable  to  ascertain  the  grounds  of  their  opposition.  It 
is  barely  possible  that,  although  elections  in  Colombia  have 
long  been  u farce,  the  Bogota  or  provincial  authorities  may 
hnvp  carelessly  permitted  the  return  of  some  intractable  r**r- 
son*.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  such  a thing  as  disinterested 
patriots  may  exist  in  Colombia,  and  that  such  men  might  be 
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foolish  enough  to  suppose  that  their  country’s  interests  would 
be  seriously  impaired  if  the  canal  treaty  were  ratified.  We 
coll  such  an  hypothesis  foolish,  because  all  intelligent  Colum- 
bians must  know  that  their  own  country  could  never  com- 
plete the  canal;  that  the  United  States  would  never  allow 
any  European  power  to  do  it,  ami  that  we  ourselves  will  not 
undertake  the  work,  except  upon  the  equitable  conditions 
that  we  huve  prescribed.  The  treaty  sanctioned  by  the  Senate 
is  the  very  best  that  Colombia  can  get.  She  must,  therefore, 
take  it  or  leave  it.  In  the  event  of  the  treaty’s  rejection,  we 
should,  of  course,  proceed  to  negotiate  with  Nicaragua.  We 
do  not  apprehend,  however,  that  the  needy  officials  of  Bogota 
will  miss  the  chance  of  fingering  ten  million  dollars  in  gold. 
They  are  probably  not  much  surprised  at  the  ostensible  oppo- 
sition to  the  treaty,  and  impute  it,  doubtless,  to  a natural  de- 
sire to  secure  u share  of  the  spoils.  Experience  has  rendered 
them  familiar  with  several  ways  of  disarming  opposition. 
One  way  is  intimidation:  wlieti  tlic  late  President,  San  Cle- 
mente, proved  inconvenient,  he  was  consigned  to  prison.  An- 
other way  would  be  to  promise  a modest  fraction  of  the  pur- 
chase money  receivable  from  the  United  States.  There  ia  a 
report  that  by  promises  rtf  this  kind  some  of  the  loaders  of 
the  reecnt  revolution  in  the  State  of  Panama  were  persuaded 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  A third  way  would  be  to  offer  a 
member-elect  who  proclaims  his  intention  to  vote  against 
the  treaty  a lucrative  federal  office,  the  acceptance  of  which 
would  render  his  seat  in  Congress  vacant-.  It  is  said  that  this 
mode  of  silencing  opponents  has  been  successfully  employed 
in  several  instances  during  the  last  two  weeks.  One  thing  is 
certain,  namely,  that  leu  million  dollars  in  gold  represents 
the  maximum  amount  of  cash  that  tlic  Colombian  Confedera- 
tion will  ever  got  a chance  of  dividing,  and,  as  by  this  date 
tin*  fact  must  have  been  driven  home  to  them,  we  eutertain 
no  doubt  that  tlic  treaty  will  in  due  time  be  ratified. 


No  reasonable  man  will  question  the  soundness  of  the  po- 
sition taken  by  Mr.  Bowen,  the  representative  of  Venezuela, 
with  regard  to  the  provision  which  the  three  blockading  pow- 
ers desires  I at  the  lust  moment  to  insert  iu  the  protocol  de- 
fining the  issue  which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Hague  tribunal. 
The  original  agreement  was— the  agreement  accepted  by  all 
of  the  non-blockading  powers  which  lu»vo  entered  into  ne- 
gotiations with  Xlr.  Bowen,  as  well  na  by  (treat  Britain,  Ger- 
mauy,  and  Italy — that  the  International  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion at  The  Hague  should  simply  be  invited  to  determine 
whether  in  the  distribution  of  the  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
customs  revenue  of  La  Guuyra  and  Puerto  Cnbcllo,  which  is 
to  U*  sot  aside  for  the  payment  of  foreign  creditors,  the 
blockading  powers  should  have  preference  over  those  other 
creditor  powers  that  have  refrained  from  an  attempt  to  en- 
force their  claims  by  acts  of  war.  Now  (Ireat  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  possibly  foreseeing  an  unfavorable  decision 
at  The  Hague,  propose  that,  if  the  international  tribunal 
should  deny  preference  to  the  bloekaders,  it  should  then  be  re- 
quested to  answer  the  two  additional  questions,  first,  whether 
v-  .Venezuela  ought  to  make  good  to  the  allies  the  cost  of  block- 
ading her  own  ports,  and,  if  so.  what  sum  of  money  should 
be  paid  for  -uch  purpose,  and  umler  wliuL  condition*.  It  is 
obvious  that,  if  tin*  Hague  court  should  establish  a prece- 
dent by  condemning  Venezuela  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  block- 
ade, two  tilings  would  ulmost  certainly  follow.  In  the  first 
place,  the  European  creditor!)  of  a Latin- American  republic 
would  be  even  more  eager  than  they  are  now  to  extort  the 
payment  of  claims  by  acts  of  war;  and.  in  the  second  place* 
having  otue  started  a blockade,  they  would  lx>  tempted  to  pro- 
long it.^That  ia  to  say,  a result  precisely  opposite  to  that 
desired  by  our  government  would  be  attained,  for  it  is  the 
manifest  wish  of  the  Unites!  States  to  discourage  the  creditors 
of  American  commonwealths  from  resorting  to  blockades  and 
bombardments  which  might  bring  about  unpleasant  complica- 
tions. 


Another  amendment  proposed  by  the  allies,  but  rejected 
by  Mr.  Bowen,  was  to  the  effect  that,  in  deciding  tho 
question  of  preferential  or  separate  treatment  for  the  block- 
ading powers,  the  tribunal  should  take  into  consideration  the 
resources  of  Venezuela  other  than  the  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
customs  revenue  to  bo  sot  aside,  which  outside  resources 
might  be  available  for  the  claims  of  other  powers.  Mr.  Bowen 
declined  to  acquiesce  in  either  of  these  proposals,  on  the 


ground  that  they  constitute  entirely  new  demands  or  claims, 
ami  that  the  blockading  powers  arc  hound  not  to  add  anythiug 
to  the  protocols  into  which  they  respectively  entered  on  Feb- 
ruary 1-1.  ISKKI,  and  in  pursuance  of  which  the  blockade  was 
suspended,  and  the  Venezuela  controversy  was  presumed  to 
have  been  adjusted.  As  to  the  request  that,  the  Hague  tri- 
bunal shall  determine  whether  Venezuela  ought  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  blockade  out  of  the  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  customs 
revenue  to  be  set  aside,  Mr.  Bowen  points  out  that  this  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  origiual  protocols,  which  provided  that 
til©  thirty  per  cent,  should  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
claims  therein  designated,  and  to  be  alienated  for  no  other 
purposes.  There  is  not  tlic  slightest  doubt  that  the  United 
States  and  all  the  other  non -blockading  powers  will  sustain 
Mr.  Bowen's  position,  so  that  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Italy  will  either  have  to  withdraw  their  additional  demands 
or  try  to  enforce  them  by  a renewal  of  the  blockade.  They  are 
not  in  the  least  likely  to  recur  to  the  latter  alternative. 


According  to  the  latest  news  from  Shanghai,  the  stability 
of  the  Peking  government  is  threatened  not  only  by  sporadic 
uprisings  among  tlic  native  Chinese  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces, and  by  the  widespread  discontent  caused  by  the  in- 
creased taxes  which  tho  mandarins  levy  on  the  pretext  of 
providing  for  the  indemnity  due  to  foreign  powers,  but  also 
by  a split  among  the  Manchus.  who  constitute  the  hnlwark 
of  tlic  dynasty.  It  will  be  remembered  that  among  the  high 
Manchu  dignitaries  who  wore  implicated  in  the  Boxer  out- 
rages, and  the  condign  punishment  of  whom  was  exacted  by 
tlie  allied  powers  after  tlic  capture  of  Peking,  were  General 
Tung  Fu-Ilsiaug  and  Prince  Tuan,  whose  son,  Pu  Chun,  had 
been  declared  heir  of  the  throne  by  the  nominal  Emperor, 
Kwang-llsu.  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Empress  Dowager. 
The  demand  was  nominally  granted,  but  the  sentence  could 
not  be  executed,  tile  designated  victims  having  fled  to  the 
western  provinces.  Here  the  banished  prince  and  fugitive 
general  have  collected  a large  force,  which,  although  mainly 
composed  of  Manchus,  they  have  managed  to  organize  and 
discipline  and  to  equip  with  modem  rifles  mid  cannon,  in 
the  use  of  which  the  soldiers  have  been  trained  by  European 
renegades.  As  was  cxp<*ctcd.  it  has  proved  impossible,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  watching  the  vast  maritime  and  laud  fron- 
tiers of  China.  t<t  enforce  the  treaty  stipulation  by  which  tlic 
importation  of  European  firearms  and  artillery  was  pro- 
hibited. There  are  no  soldiers  at  the  dis|>osal  of  the  Peking 
authorities  who  could  possibly  cope  with  the  formidable  body 
of  rebels  collected  in  Kansu,  except  the  foreign-armed  and 
foreign-dri  lied  army  which  has  been  created  by  Jung  Liu 
and  Yuan  Shih-Kai  in  the  metropolitan  province  of  Chih-li. 
Jung  Liu.  however,  is  in  very  poor  health,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  he  will  inarch  against  the  rebels  or  con- 
tent himself  with  the  protection  of  Peking. 


He  will  quickly  have  to  decide,  if  there  is  truth  in  the 
twice-repeated  report  that  Prince  Tuan  and  General  Tung 
Fu-IIsiang  huve  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  Dowager  Empress 
insisting  on  the  deposition  of  the  Emperor  Kwaug-Ilsu  ami 
the  immediate  enthronement  of  Pu  (’bun,  still  nominally  heir 
apparent.  Should  the  Empress  refuse,  they  announce  that 
they  will  transform  the  provinces  of  Shensi  and  Kwangnu 
into  a separate  kingdom,  which  will  have  Siun-fu  for  a cap- 
ital. Students  of  Chinese  history  will  remember  that  for 
centuries  an  independent  kingdom  existed  iu  the  northwestern 
provinces  of  China,  and  that  its  capital  city  was  Sian-fu. 
It  will  bo  observed  that  the  contemplated  movement  differs 
essentially  from  the  Tai-piug  rebellion,  which  was  a revolt 
of  native  Chinese  against  their  Manchu  rulers.  Now.  on 
the  other  hand,  we  find  Manchus  arrayed  against  each  other, 
and  there  is  hut  little  doubt  that  the  reactionary  element 
throughout  the  empire  would  side  with  the  faction  headed  by 
Prince  Tuan.  If  the  rebels  should  succeed  in  placing  Pu 
Chun  upon  the  throne,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  allied  powers 
could  refuse  to  recognize  him,  inasmuch  as.  at  the  suggestion 
of  our  State  Department,  they  forbore,  when  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed,  to  insist  upon  the  deposition  of  the  heir 
apparent.  Tliore  is  not  the  least  doubt,  however,  that  the  re- 
generation of  China  would  he  signally  promoted  if  the  re- 
bellion umler  Prince  Tuan  could  be  extinguished,  and  if 
Jung  Liu  and  Yuan  Shih-Kai  could  carry  out  their  plan 
of  placing  in  the  line  of  succession  as  heir  apparent  Tsai 
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Fong.  Prince  of  Chun,  the  brother  of  the  present  Emperor, 
who  evinced,  it  may  be  recalled,  remarkable  discretion  in  his 
conduct  of  the  expiatory  embassy  to  Berlin. 


Although  it  seems  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  for  fiscal 
and  industrial  reasons  brought  forward  by  Mr.  De  Witte, 
the  Minister  of  Finance, the  Czar  N icholas  II.  earnestly  desire* 
to  defer  for  at  least  a year  any  armed  interposition  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  it  looks  ms  if  his  hand  might 
I mi  forced,  as  was  that  of  his  grandfather  in  1877.  By  the 
Russian  - Austrian  agreement,  by  the  resultant  ultimatum 
with  which  the  Sultiiu  has  ostensibly  complied,  and  by  tlko 
peremptory  orders  add  reaped  to  Sofia,  which  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Bulgarin  i»  afraid  to  disobey,  diplomacy  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  done  its  utmost  to  avert  the  necessity  of  send- 
ing a Russian  army  across  the  Danube.  The  Sultan,  however, 
by  announcing  an  intention  of  applying  the  reforms  demand- 
ed for  Macedonia  to  Albania  also,  1ms  provoked  the  Arnauts 
to  rebellion,  has  caused  the  death  of  a Russian  consul,  has 
net  the  whole  western  half  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  in  an  up- 
roar,  and  has  compelled  the  Montenegrins  and  Servians,  who 
are  neighbors  of  the  Albanians,  to  arm  in  self-defence. 
Whether  these  results  were  premeditated  it  is  not  easy  to  say, 
for,  although  they  manifestly  afford  a pretext  for  bringing 
across  the  Bosphorus  scores  of  thousands  of  Kurds  and  other 
loyal  troops  from  Asia  Minor,  they  expose  his  person,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  grave  danger  at  the  hands  of  his  Albanian  body- 
guards, who  are  said  to  lx*  exasperated  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  insurrection  has  already  cost  the  lives  of  600  of  their 
compatriots. 


It  seems,  upon  the  whole,  most  probable  that  the 
Sultan  will  use  his  Anatolian  levies,  not  to  punish  the 
Albanians,  beyond  some  perfunctory  demonstrations,  but  to 
exterminate  the  Macedonian  rebels.  The  wholesale  massa- 
cres that  would  inevitably  result  from  such  a policy  will  com- 
pel the  present  Czar,  however  reluctant,  to  intervene,  just 
as  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in  Bulgaria  and  Serna  in  1876 
«o  inflamed  Russian  public  sentiment  that  Alexander  II, 
much  against  his  will,  consented  to  give  the  order  to  ad- 
vance. For  Russia’s  hesitation  at  the  former  epoch  there  were 
international  reasons  which  do  not  now  exist.  At  present 
neither  England  nor  Austria  would  lift  a finger  to  avert  the 
entrance  of  the  Czar  into  Constantinople.  Never  again  will 
the  British  people  permit  their  government  to  commit  tin’ 
crime  of  which  Beaconsfield  was  guilty  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin,  when  be  condemned  the  Christians  of  Armenia  and 
Macedonia  to  remain  for  a quarter  of  a century  longer  under 
the  heel  of  Abdul  the  Damned.  As  to  Austria,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  by  the  agreement  recently  concluded  with  Rus- 
sia, the  part  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  which  will  pass  into 
Haps  burg  hands  in  the  event  of  a partition  has  been  exactly 
defined.  Austria’s  share  will  prohably  include  Bosnia  and 
the  Herzegovina,  which  hitherto  have  been  only  provision- 
ally occupied,  but  also  a part  of  Albania,  the  district  of  Novi 
Bazar,  and  a strip  of  territory  stretching  thence  to  tlie 
Aegean,  and  including  Salonica.  So  far  as  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  Christian  onlookers  is  concerned,  the  sooner  the 
partition  takes  place  the  better. 


On  the  other  hand  an  element  which  makes  for  peace  in 
Turkey  is  the  fact  that  Germany  has  at  last  decided  to  come 
forward  and  support  the  reform  policy  of  Russia  and  Austria. 
The  attitude  of  Germany  has  all  along  given  cause  for  un- 
easiness, in  view  of  the  friendship — the  alliance,  it  might  al- 
most he  called — between  the  Kaiser  and  the  Sultan.  This 
friendship  was  manifested  in  the  visit  of  the  Kaiser  to  the 
Sultan’s  dominions,  in  his  sending  the  Crown  Prince  and  his 
brother  to  renew  that  visit  just  at  this  time,  and  in  the  part 
Germany  has  taken  in  developing  and  arming  the  Turkish 
army.  It  is  well  known  that  Germany  is  pecuniarily  inter- 
ested in  Turkey  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  seeks  to  he  in- 
terested there  still  further,  especially  in  the  railways  in  Asia 
Minor.  Further,  Germany  is  instinctively  hostile  to  every- 
thing Slav,  whether  within  her  own  borders  in  Prussian 
Poland,  within  the  bounds  of  her  neighbor  and  ally  Austria, 
in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  or  across  her  eastern  frontier.  These 
causes  all  combine  to  incline  Germany  to  thwart  the  policy 
of  Russia  and  Austria  in  Macedonia;  and  it  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  for  international  congratulation  that  better  counsels 


have  prevailed  in  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office,  and  that  Ger- 
many will  throw  in  her  great  weight  on  the  side  of  pence,  re- 
form, and  liberty  for  the  Macedonian  Christians.  One  thing 
more  is  needed  to  make  the  Runo-Auatria  policy  wholly  suc- 
cessful; and  that  is  that  the  revolutionary  leaders  and  their 
followers  should  come  to  understand  that  the  object  they  have 
in  view  is  more  likely  to  be  reached  through  the  policy  of 
peaceful  pressure  exerted  by  the  great  powers,  now  practical- 
ly unanimous,  than  by  armed  revolutionary  outbreaks,  which 
of  themselves  are  quite  hopelc-sa  and  helpless  against  the  or- 
ganized army  of  Turkey,  and  the  real  purpose  of  which  is  to 
provoke  armed  intervention  by  the  powers.  Once  the  revo- 
lutionists become  convinced  that  this  is  so,  they  will  see  that 
their  true  good  lies  in  co-operation  with  the  powers,  for  tho 
pacific  amelioration  of  conditions. 


A new  element,  and  a very  picturesque  one,  is  introduced 
into  the  Balkan  situation  by  the  appearance  of  a claimant 
for  the  throne  of  Albania,  iu  the  person  of  Prince  Don  Juan 
Kastrioti,  who  is  apparently  directing  his  revolution  from  a 
safe  distance,  being  at  present  in  Paris.  Prince  Kastrioti 
is  an  elderly  man,  who  was  horn  in  Spain,  and  has  held  posts 
in  the  Spanish  diplomatic  service.  His  grandmother  was  a 
Princess  Kastrioti.  a descendant  of  George  Kastrioti  Seamier- 
beg.  famous  in  Albanian  revolutionary  history.  The  Albanian 
claimant  has  for  several  years  made  his  home  in  Paris,  where 
he  has  engaged  in  railway  enterprises  iu  the  peninsula,  and 
has  amassed  a considerable  fortune,  which  he  wishes  to  spend 
in  setting  Albania  free  and  raising  her  to  the  position  of  an 
independent  monarchy,  with  himself  as  monarch.  It  must  he 
said  that  we  do  not  very  clearly  see  what  material  and  po- 
litical forces  this  good  gentleman  can  look  to  to  help  him  to 
a throne;  his  hopes  seem  to  us  rather  chimerical.  Yet  we  are 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  recent  years  have  seen  the  resur- 
rection of  several  thrones  in  the  Balkans,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  Albanians  an*  a vigorous  ami  mhust,  if  somewhat  turbu- 
lent. little  people.  It  is  said  that  they  are  the  descendants 
of  the  original  Pclasgians,  whom  the  Hellenes  found  in  Greece 
and  in  part  dispossessed;  if  this  he  true,  then  they  may  claim 
to  be  the  oldest  of  Kuro]>enn  nations,  and  rivals  with  China 
for  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  nation  in  the  world. 


The  close  shave  of  the  Balfour  cabinet  in  a recent  division 
in  the  House  of  Common*,  where  the  day  was  saved  no  longer 
by  the  passive  neutrality  of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  but  by 
their  active  intervention,  has  already  caused  rumors  of  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament  at  the  end  of  the  session,  with  a 
general  election  to  follow.  The  prophets  who  claim  to  reveal 
the  future  aver  that  the  Conservatives  will  make  loeal  gov- 
ernment for  Ireland  one  of  the  main  plunks  in  their  plat- 
form, in  case  of  a new  general  election,  perhaps  dropping  the 
very  unpopular  Education  bill,  or  at  least  modifying  some 
of  its  more  extreme  features.  One  thing  they  will  find  it 
impossible  to  drop,  however,  and  that  is  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation arising  from  the  South-Afriean  war.  This,  more  than 
anything  else,  will  make  votes  for  the  Liberals,  and,  if  the 
Consprva fives  win  at  nil,  they  will  win  by  a very  narrow  ma- 
jority. Then  they  will  once  more  be  dependent  on  Irish  sup- 
port, which  will  make  the  outlook  for  local  autonomy  very 
good  indeed.  Mr.  Wyndham  said  a good  thing  at  Manchester 
the  other  day,  when  he  declared  that  Ireland  should  be  a 
bridge  between  England  and  Canada,  and  not  a chasm;  and 
he  said  an  even  better  thing  when  he  added  that  this  was 
even  more  true  of  the  United  States.  Nothing  would  have 
greater  influence  for  good  on  the  relations  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  British  Empire  than  a settlement  of  the  Irish 
question  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  Ireland,  and  this  is  what 
the  Conservative  government  is  evidently  seeking  to  bring 
about.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Parliament  of  the  Do- 
minion has  recently  declared  in  favor  of  home  rule  for 
Ireland,  by  nil  overwhelming  majority,  and  this  emphasizes 
the  influence  of  Canada  on  the  policy  of  the  empire — an 
influence  which  was  most  beneficially  used  when  the  extreme 
Chauvinists  in  South  Africa  sought  to  annul  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Cape  Colony,  and  were  prevented  largely  through  the 
wiser  counsels  of  Canada  and  Australia. 


At  the  very  hour  when  a distinguished  Yale  student,  him- 
self of  African  ra<*e,  was  triumphantly  sustaining  the  con- 
tention that  the  black  republic  of  San  Domingo  was  incapable 
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of  self-government.  and  should  bp  brought  under  the  tutelage 
of  the  l* ui ted  States,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island-republic 
were  doing  their  best  to  strengthen  his  position  and  justify 
his  views.  It  is  always  a delicate  question  to  decide  whether 
the  malcontent  party  in  a Latin  republic  Bhould  be  called 
revolutionists  or  rebels;  but.  at  any  rate,  the  malcontents  in 
San  Domingo  seem  to  have  decidedly  the  worst  of  it.  In  a 
contest  fought  on  the  last  day  of  Murch  between  the  in- 
surgents and  the  government  troops  at  San  Antonio  de 
Guerra,  some  twenty  miles  from  Santo  Domingo  city,  the 
former  lost  nearly  a hundred  ami  fifty  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Another  force,  under  Miguel  Febles,  which  was  marching  to 
Macoris,  lost  twenty-five  men  in  an  encounter  with  the  gov- 
ernment troops.  Apparently  the  world  of  international  pol- 
itics has  had  a narrow  escape,  for  which  we  must  all  be  de- 
voutly grateful;  we  read  that,  a shell  fired  by  the  Dominican 
cruiser  Presidents . which  is  fighting  for  President  Vasquez, 
fell  on  the  German  consulate.  Fortunately,  it  did  not  burst. 
If  it  had,  the  reverberation  would  have  been  heard  all  the  way 
to  Kia-chau.  Incidentally,  our  own  Atlanta  put  fifty  blue- 
jackets ashore,  to  keep  watch  over  the  American  consulate. 
San  Domingo  is  in  a fair  way  to  get  that  supervision  which 
the  distinguished  Yale  student  pleaded  for  so  eloquently. 


The  quarterly  report  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  shows  net  earnings  for  the  month  of  March 
of  about  fB^SOOyOOO.  The  annual  report  shows  the 

amount  of  cash  on  hand  to  be  about  $50,000,000, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  proceeds  of  $250,000,000  worth 
of  second  - mortgage  bonds,  which  are  now  authorized  and 
will  soon  be  issued.  To  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  such 
resources,  we  must  compare  them  with  those  of  the  Federal 
government  itself.  It  has  been  asserted,  and  not  contra- 
dicted. that  the  amount  of  cash  in  the  Federal  Treasury 
now  available  for  immediate  payments  does  not  inueh  exceed 
$70,000,000.  Then,  again,  the  gross  earnings  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  for  1902  have  been  computed  at 
some  $500,000,000.  Now  the  average  trade  balance  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  during  recent  years  has  not  much  exceeded 
the  aggregate  just  named.  There  is  thus  far  no  other  combi- 
nation of  capital  in  the  United  States  which  can  figure  in  the 
same  rank,  although  the  Northern  Securities  Company  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  are  not  far  behind.  It  is  a fact 
leas  generally  recognized  that  the  total  assets  of  three  life- 
insurance  companies,  namely,  the  Mutual,  the  Equitable,  and 
the  New  York  Life,  represent  about  a billion  dollars.  Noth- 
ing approaching  such  aggregations  of  private  capital  exists 
in  Europe,  or  has  ever  boon  witnessed  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. The  largest  accumulations  of  money  in  Europe  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Russian  Treasury,  where  gold  has  boon 
for  years  collected,  and  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  France 
and  of  the  Bank  of  England.  There  may  seem  at  first  sight 
no  limit  to  the  influence  that  might  be  exercised  on  the  mar- 
ket for  iron  and  steel  products  by  a combination  equipped 
with  pecuniary  resources  so  unprecedented  as  arc  those  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  As  a matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Carnegie  has  expressed  the  belief  that  aggregate 
capital  can  always  be  bouton  by  an  individual  capitalist,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  the  latter  has  means  enough  at  his  disposal 
to  withstand  competition  for  a considerable  period.  That  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  recognizes  that  its  power  has 
limits  is  evident  from  the  prudence  with  which  it  has  refrained 
from  increasing  the  prices  of  its  commodities,  even  when  the 
demand  for  them  largely  exceeded  the  supply.  So  long  as 
such  excess  continues,  no  industrial  crisis  in  the  iron  ami 
steel  industry  need  be  feared.  It  is  only  by  overproduction 
and  by  the  resultant  glut  of  the  market  that  an  industrial, 
as  distinguished  from  h merely  financial,  crisis  is  caused. 


We  heartily  welcome  the  announcement  that  in  1906  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia  will  celebrate 
the  two  • hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  The  association  which  he  founded  has  done  well 
to  start  a movement  in  which  the  whole  American  community 
will  cordially  co-operate.  If  wo  were  asked  to  designate  the 
i igh teen th -century  Americans  who  are  held  in  highest  honor 
by  their  countrymen,  we  should  name  them  in  the  following 
order:  Washington,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  Hamilton. 

Franklin  differs  from  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  in  that,  during 
the  period  of  political  discord  which  followed  his  death,  he 


was  respected,  admired,  and  liked  by  Federalists  and  Anti- 
Federalist*  alike.  In  this  particular,  indeed,  he  was  even 
luckier  than  Washington.  Not  even  Jefferson  was  a man  of 
so  wide  und  various  acquirements,  or  had  it  in  his  power  to 
render  so  many  and  so  diverse  services  to  his  State  and  coun- 
try. Franklin,  of  course,  was  no  soldier,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  as  a patriot  he  stood  only  second  to  Washington 
in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  when  the  Federal  convention 
met  at  Philadelphia  in  1787.  He  Imd  many  other  titles  to 
distinction.  He  was  recognized  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
as  a civil  administrator,  an  educator,  a moralist,  a man  of 
letters,  a scientist,  a diplomatist,  a political  thinker  and 
statesman.  More  than  any  other  man  he  should  he  credited 
with  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  He  had  been  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  colonies,  and  for  years  before  the  Rev- 
olutionary war  he  had  been  the  agent  of  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts.  New  Jersey,  and  Georgia  in  London.  The 
maxims  to  which  Franklin  gave  currency  in  his  Poor  Rich- 
ard's Almanac  have  long  since  been  incorporated  with  our 
proverbial  wisdom.  His  contribution  to  electrical  science 
gained  for  him  admission  to  almost  every  learned  society  in 
Europe,  and  his  general  intellectual  eminence  was  cordially 
acknowledged  by  Voltaire,  It  is  probable  that  no  other  man 
could  have  overcome  the  natural  reluctance  of  Louis  XVI. 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  England's  rebellious  colonics, 
an  alliance  which,  we  may  now  admit,  was  indispensable  to 
our  success.  As  for  Franklin’s  memorable  achievements  in 
the  field  of  political  thought  and  statecraft,  they  stand  em- 
bodied in  the  organic  laws  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Union. 
It  was  his  unique  privilege  to  sign  all  four  of  the  most  fate- 
ful document*  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  to  wit. 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  with 
France,  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  These  four  signatures  should  suffice  to 
make  the  man  immortal.  Curiously  enough,  though  Frank- 
lin left  no  legitimate  son,  he  has  through  his  one  daughter 
numerous  descendants.  Had  he  died,  however,  like  Wash- 
ington, without  any  heirs  of  his  body,  he  would  have  found 
in  his  country  and  his  Slate  grateful  inheritors  of  his  re- 
nown. It  is  impossible  for  any  visitor  in  Philadelphia  to  gaze 
at  Independence  Hall  without  recalling  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Si  monumen/um  quarts,  circumspice . 


In  the  English  Varsity  contests,  Cambridge  i*  carrying  ev- 
erything before  it  this  year,  and  greatly  exulting  and  glorify- 
ing the  light  blue  above  the  dark.  In  the  athletic  contests  of 
a few  days  ago  Cambridge  came  forth  victorious  in  no  less 
than  eight  events  out  of  ten,  and  to  this  fine  achievement 
has  now  been  added  the  supreme  honor  of  the  boat-race,  the 
original  and  modtd  of  all  boat-races  the  world  over.  This 
makes  the  fourth  victory  for  Cambridge  in  the  last  five  years, 
while  the  nine  years  l>efore  that  were  a series  of  unbroken  tri- 
umphs for  Oxford.  These  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat-races 
have  hecn  rowed,  with  a few  short  intervals,  for  seventy-four 
years,  Oxford  winning  thirty-three  times,  as  against  twenty- 
six,  including  the  present  year,  for  Cambridge.  The  time 
this  year,  nineteen  minutes  thirty-two  and  a half  seconds,  was 
good,  but  by  no  means  a record. 


Some  writer  who  lately  preached  the  gospel  of  udornment 
to  cities  argued  that  it  paid  cities  to  be  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting. because  it  made  them  attractive  to  visitors.  He 
suggested  that  for  Boston  (the  piece  must  have  been  in  a 
Boston  newspaper)  there  would  be  u good  money  ” in  n 
splendid  memorial  to  Emerson, — a kind  of  memorial  temple, 
whieh  all  sight -seers  in  Boston  would  wish  to  visit,  and 
which  would  come  to  l>e  a Mecca  for  the  admirers  of  the 
Yankee  sage.  The  suggestion  is  still  unimproved  by  Bos- 
ton. but  Harvard  College  has  got  so  far  as  to  propose  to  have 
an  Emerson  Hall,  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  »f  philosophy. 
The  proposal  is  far  on  towards  realization.  Some  one  has 
subscribed  $50,000;  some  one  else  $10,000,  and  the  Visiting 
Committee  on  Philosophy  had  raised,  some  weeks  ago,  as 
much  as  $05,000.  The  minimum  Htiinunt  needed  is  $150,000, 
and  that  is  likely  to  be  in  band  before  May  24.  which  is  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Emerson’s  birth.  It  is  desired, 
however,  to  raise  as  much  money  as  possible — $200,000  per- 
haps— to  make  thp  memorial  the  more  significant  ami  ade- 
quate. The  treasurer  of  Harvard  College  will  la*  glad  to  hear 
from  all  Emersonian*  who  want  to  contribute.  It  would 
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wem  as  if  n statue*  of  Emenon  might  well  bo  placed  near  this 
new  building.  He  never  got  rich,  nor  ever  distinguished  him- 
self as  a gainer  of  yards  against  Yale.  He  was  not  physically 
strenuous,  nor  meteoric  even  in  his  intellectual  feats.  But  he 
took  time  to  think.  That  was  very  creditable  to  him,  and  should 
be  imputed  to  him  as  righteousness  just  as  faith  was  to 
xVbrahatn.  And  having  taken  time,  he  thought  to  remarkable 
purpose.  That  was  all  he  ever  did;  just  thought  about 
things — things  in  general — ami  wrote  his  thoughts  down  and 
spoke  them  from  pulpits  and  lecture  platforms  and  in  con- 
versation. It  is  a good  time  to  put  up  a statue  to  a thought- 
ful man.  We  are  all  for  doing,  just  now — for  hustling,  and 
getting  there;  for  rushing  the  rHrnparts  of  fame  and  fortune 
and  immortality  in  automobiles ; for  cashing  in  our  specula- 
tions before  they  are  fully  ripe,  and  selling  experience  short. 
Emerson,  the  serene,  would  look  very  proper  in  Harvard's 
new  quadrangle,  and  his  influence  would  be  good  there.  For, 
after  all,  the  highest  product  of  civilization  is  not  war-ships, 
nor  devil-wagons,  nor  wealth,  nor  any  material  thing  what- 
ever, but  wisdom.  It  l»egins,  just  as  it  always  did,  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  and  it  ends,  doubtless,  as  it  always  did,  in  love. 


The  discovery  made  by  the  Sun  and  the  Evening  Post  of 
the  criminal  record  of  Edgar  S.  Rcllairs,  author  of  As  it  is 
in  the  Philippines,  has  deprived  that  adventurers  opinions  of 
any  weight,  lie  hud  reviewed  in  his  book  the  course  of  Gov- 
ernor Taft  in  the  Philippines,  and  hail  heen  unable  to  rec- 
ognize in  Judge  Taft  the  qualities  which  his  important  office 
demands.  If  Bellairs’s  credit  had  remained  unimpaired,  his 
representations  would  at  least  have  received  attention,  for  he 
is  the  same  Bellairs  who  was  the  chief  representative  of  the 
Associated  Press  in  Cuba  after  the  Spanish  war,  wlio  was 
transferred  from  there  to  Manila,  who  went,  with  General 
Chaffre  on  the  China  expedition,  and  who.  on  leaving  Manila 
last  July,  was  the  guest  of  forty-three  distinguished  Americans 
at.  a farewell  dinner.  His  services  to  the  Associated  Pres* 
seem  to  have  been  highly  satisfactory  until  in  some  way  its 
manager  discovered  his  record  and  discharged  him.  His 
record  is  interesting.  He  is,  it  seems,  not  only  Hollair*,  hut 
Hnllcntine,  Cberiton,  Elaine,  and  Cameron;  a clever  man,  un- 
doubtedly, but  a swindler  and  confidence-man,  who  within  ten 
years  had  served  a term  in  a Florida  prison  for  forgery.  Both 
the  Sun  and  the  Post  have  |H>intcd  out  in  detail  the  close 
relations  of  this  person  with  General  Wood  in  Cuba,  and  have 
recorded  with  something  like  glee  his  boast  that  he  “ made 
Wood  ” by  his  newspaper  dispatches.  That  he  did  back  Wood 
faithfully  and  effectively  is  true  enough,  and  that  his  attack 
on  Taft  was  a step  towards  securing  further  preferment  for 
Wood  seems  probable.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  blame  or  dis- 
parage General  Wood  on  aeeoxtnt  of  Bellairs.  Wood  was  de- 
ceived by  him,  but  so  was  Colonel  Melville  Stone,  of  the  As- 
sociated Press;  so  was  General  Chaffee,  General  Humphrey, 
and  pretty  much  every  one  with  whom  Bellairs  came  into 
contact,  at  the  Philippines.  He  is  an  adroit  rogue,  and  dili- 
gent in  business,  ami  it  will  take  some  watchfulness  even  now 
to  make  sure  that  he  does  not  continue  to  mould  public 
opinion. 


Dr.  Isaac  K.  Funk  has  received  an  impression  that  he  has 
seen  the  spirit  of  the  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  has 
been  exhorted  by  that  respected  shade  to  return  to  the  heirs 
of  Professor  West  of  Brooklyn  a 41  widow’s  mite  ’*  which  he 
borrowed  some  years  since  of  Professor  West  to  use  in  his 
business.  The  mite  is  a rare  coin  and  valuable.  Dr.  Funk 
supposed  he  had  returned  Professor  West’s  mite  years  ago, 
hut  being  told  by  Dr.  Beecher's  spook  to  look  in  his  safe  for 
it.  he  lookwl.  and  found  it,  and  sent  it  back.  Now  he  wonders 
whether  it  was  really  Dr.  Beecher’s  ghost  that  communicated 
with  him.  and  if  not.  who  did.  He  is  taking  deep  thought 
in  the  matter,  and  consulting  such  psychological  experts  os 
Dr.  Richard  Hodgson  and  Professor  Ifyslop.  Dr.  Funk  has 
in  the  past  been  subject  to  delusions  about  spirits,  but  not 
of  this  sort.  Anient  spirits  have  bren  the  subjects  of  his 
errors  heretofore,  and  he  has  devoted  much  time  ami  energy 
to  the  hopeless  work  of  abolishing  the  use  of  them  by  pro- 
hibitory legislation.  Anient  spirits  are  bard  enough  to  deal 
with,  but  they  are  easy  compared  with  the  Brooklyn  spirits 
that  Dr.  Funk  has  tackled  now.  Here’s  wishing  him  a clear 
head  and  much  patience.  The  only  modem  who  sopms  to 
have  had  real  comfort  with  spirits  was  Swedenborg.  Ho  got 


much  information  from  them  which  was  satisfactory  to  him- 
self, and  has  heen  more  or  less  edifying  to  thousands  of  his 
readers.  No  more  recent  seer  seeius  to  have  got  anything 
more  out  of  them  than  confusion  of  mind. 


We  are  spending  a good  deal  of  money  on  our  navy.  It 
is  well  worth  the  close  attention  of  citizens  who  care  to  know 
what  our  government  is  doing,  und  it  needs  Huch  attention. 
That  it  may  get  it.  and  that  citizens  may  readily  get  the  in- 
formation about  the  navy  that  they  ought  to  want,  tlie 
Navy  L>ugue  of  the  United  States  has  boeu  organized.  Its 
headquarters  in  New  York  are  at  52  Broadway.  Its  officers 
include  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Tracy  (former  8<*eretary  of  the 
Navy),  president;  Mr.  William  MeAdoo,  vice-president,  and 
Mr.  George  B.  Sattcrlee,  secretary.  Its  purpose,  as  set  forth, 
in  its  constitution,  is  “ to  acquire  and  spread  hefore  the  citizens 
of  the  United  State*,  through  branch  organizations  and  other- 
wise. information  ns  to  the  condition  of  the  naval  forces  and 
equipment  of  the  United  Status,  and  to  awaken  public  interest 
and  co-operation  in  all  matters  tending  to  aid.  improve,  and 
derelop  their  efficiency.”  The  league  has  three  classes  of 
members;  life  mcnilicrx  who  pay  twenty-five  dollars,  and  arc 
exempt  from  annual  dues;  members  who  pay  one  dollar  a yea r, 
and  junior  memlx-r*  who,  being  minors,  may  join  in  group*  of 
ten,  each  group  paving  one  dollar  a year.  Membership  is  open 
to  any  citizen  who  is  not  in  the  active  service  of  the  navy,  or 
a member  of  Congress.  Applications  to  join  should  be  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  The  Navy  league  at  52  Broadway. 


It  seems  that  Pennell,  of  the  Buffalo  Burdick  case,  added 
to  his  other  crimes  the  embezzlement  of  trust  funds.  The 
uncovering  of  his  character  which  ha*  proceeded  so  grad- 
ually is  very  interesting,  and  if  the  pnxx-sses  of  his  degenera- 
tion could  Ik-  traced  in  detail  by  a competent  hand  they  would 
probably  make  a remarkable  book.  His  reputation  in  Yale 
College  seems  to  have  been  excellent.  He  made  warm  friends 
there,  who  testified  immediately  after  his  death  to  the  nobility 
of  his  character.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  utterly  mis- 
conceived their  man,  but  the  signs  indicate  that  Pennell  was 
n decent  man  at  first,  nnd  that  somehow  he  lost  all  his  holds 
on  virtue  and  “went  miscellaneously  to  hell.”  His  embezzle- 
ment of  trust  funds  hewm.  apparently,  ten  years  ago,  and  was 
marked  bv  notable  change*  in  his  habits  of  life.  He  seems 
from  that  time  to  have  deliberately  planned  to  end  a career 
of  pleasure  by  suicide,  nnd  having  robbed  his  clients,  to  re- 
imburse them  finally  by  the  proceeds  of  life-insurance.  Speak- 
ing of  the  embezzlements.  Pennell’s  lawyer.  Wallace  Thayer, 
has  been  quoted  as  saying*  “ While  others  condemn  him  I see 
something  which  removes  much  blame  in  his  carefully 
planned-ont  system  of  striving  to  right  his  wrong  after  death. 
He  misappropriated  a vast  sum  of  money;  used  it  for  his  own 
pleasures  for  a short  time,  and  paid  for  it  with  hia  life,  for 
i hat  is  the  reason  that  he  carried  a quarter  of  a million  life- 
insurance.  It  was  to  repay  after  death  those  whom  he  had 
wronged  in  life.”  Mr.  Thaver’s  own  moral  sense  wvm»  to  have 
become  somewhat  warped  by  his  close  consideration  of  his 
client’s  malfeasances.  The  life  • insurance  companies  will 
hardly  admit  that  it  is  any  less  blameworthy  to  rob  them  than 
to  rob  others.  Pennell  did  not  pay  for  anything  with  his 
life.  Ilis  death  was  merely  another  form  of  theft  to  which 
he  added  murder.  There  was  a goes!  deal  of  George  Eliot’s 
Tito  Mrlema  in  Pennell.  One  could  almost  wish  he  had  left 
an  autobiography — the  record  of  the  descent  of  a damned  soul. 


Henry  L.  Stoddard,  editor  since  1899  of  the  Mail  and  Ex- 
press. is  of  the  fourth  generation  of  newspaper  men  in  his 
family.  Born  in  New  York  in  1801,  he  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  His 
newspaper  work  began  in  his  grandfather’s  office  at  Hudson, 
New  York,  from  which  he  came  to  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Beginning  in  1882  he  took  service  with  the  Philadelphia  Press. 
Later  for  two  years  he  was  editor  of  the  New  York  Graphic, 
which  he  lpft  to  join  the  srnff  of  the  Mail  and  Express  under 
Colonel  Elliott  F.  Shepard.  In  1-897  he  joined  Messrs.  K.  C. 
Alexander  and  R.  E.  A.  Dorr  in  buying  the  paper  from  Colonel 
Shepard’s  estate.  He  was  war  correspondent  in  Cuba  for  liis 
pappr  in  1x98.  In  1899  he  succeeded  Mr.  Alexander  (who 
died)  ns  editor,  and  when  Mr.  Dorr  died,  in  the  following 
year,  he  became  the  controlling  owner  of  the  company.  He  is 
forty-one  years  old. 
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The  President  and  the  Tariff 

There  in  manifested  a pertain  hard- hearted 
Inclination  to  hold  the  President  responsible 
for  his  utterance*  on  the  subject  of  tariff 
revision.  Undoubtedly  the  subject  of  tariff 
taxation  is  important;  it  is  also  difficult 
In  ita  technical  features,  and  very  fear  of 
our  public  men  understand  it,  or,  indeed, 
have  given  it  a perfect  examination.  The 
President's  crities  are  unjust  to  him  btetUM 
he  ia  not  really  talking  or  trying  to  talk 
economics,  hut  politics  pure  and  simple. 
No  one  would  have  dreamed  of  consulting 
Mr.  Roosevelt  about  the  tariff  before  he 
made  his  laugh  - compelling  Minneapolis 
speech.  That  speech  did  not  change  this 
fact,  unless  it  be  that  men  who  would  not 
then  have  thought  of  consulting  him.  a neg- 
ative atate  of  mind,  now  know  precisely  why 
they  would  not  discus*  the  subject  with  him, 
which  ia  a positive  state  of  mind. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a young  man  still,  but 
when  he  was  much  younger  than  he  is  now 
hi  was  a free-trader  of  such  vigorous  hue 
that,  on  one  occasion,  he  announced  that 
he  would  M die  for  free  trade."  Practically, 
he  Las  since  learned  nothing  concerning  the 
tariff,  but  he  has  accepted  the  post  hoc 
propter  hoc  sort  of  philosophy  to  which  pro- 
tectionists have  retorted  In  these  days  of 
the  degeneracy  of  their  doctrine,  and  he  ia, 
therefore,  ready  to  say.  with  home-market 
club*  and  other  like  disinterested  authori- 
ties, that  because  we  are  now  prosperous  we 
are  so  because  of  the  tariff  lnw.  This  is 
utter  folly,  of  course,  but  the  President,  does 
not  know  it.  because  since  the  days  when  he 
was  a crusading  knight  of  free  trade  he  has 
learned  that  thp  doctrine  of  extreme  pro- 
tection is  essential  to  the  life  of  his  party. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  besides  being  very  young, 
younger  perhaps  than  David  Copper  Held 
seemed  to  be  to  Steerforth's  valet,  is  an 
ardent  party  politician.  He  has.  indeed,  the 
disposition  to  “ reform  within  the  party," 
but  this  disposition  dOM  not  carry  him  very 
far.  once  it  has  brought  him  in  conflict  with 
the  party  leaders  who  write  the  platforms 
and  make  the  nominations.  So,  after  try- 
ing for  a time  to  be  that  impossible  thing, 
a free-trade  Republican,  he  lias  gradually 
settled  down  into  a protectionist  of  the  most 
advanced  type.  He  is  of  the  school  which 
says,  '‘stand  pat";  “no  revision  at  all"; 
“ revision  only  hy  it*  friends."  which,  being 
interpreted,  means  revision  only  by  those 
who  insist  upon  maintaining  the  existing 
exorbitant  rates  of  duty  which  are  so  enor- 
mously increasing  the  cost  of  living  in  this 
country,  and  which  are,  also,  incidentally  giv- 
ing to  some  of  the  trusts,  those  which  arc 
most  flagrant  from  the  President's  own  point 
of  view,  that  monopoly  of  the  home  market 
that  substantially  kill*  the  competition 
which  the  President  believe*  to  be  the  life 
of  healthful  trade.  This  school  of  protec- 
tion recognises  the  breakdown  of  Uie  sys- 
tem as  logically  defensible.  The  arguments 
which  once  moaned  over  infant  industries 
are  out  of  place,  now  that  the  infants  have 
become,  even  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  imagination, 
brooding  giant*  breeding  evils.  The  protec- 
tionists. therefore,  consciously  sustain  their 
cause  by  clamor.  This  clamor  is  not  made 
for  economic,  but  for  party,  reasons,  and 
there  is  a specie*  of  injustice  in  the  attempt 
to  transform  a patent  party  howl  ami  to 
make  it  appear  to  be  a serious  argument. 
It  is  true  ihat  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  imitating 
this  howl,  may  think  it  an  argument,  for 
he  undoubtedly  lacks  information  on  the 
subject,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  even 
with  him  the  purpose  of  tariff  speeches  is 
purely  political. 

And  yet  it  is  a pity  that  his  own  and  his 
party's  exigencies  should  have  led  him  into 
what,  if  we  wert  speaking  of  u better-in- 
formed man,  we  would  be  obliged  to  call 


misrepresentation*.  For  example,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  said  at  Minneapolis  that  our  tariff 
system  is  " based  upon  ample  recognition  of 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production 
— that  is,  the  cost  of  labor — here  and 
Abroad."  In  the  first  place,  we  all  know, — 
we  who  want  more  protection,  we  who  want 
to  " stand  pat,"  we  who  want  lower  dutie*, 
and  we  who  want  free  trade,— that  our  pro- 
tective system  has  no  such  hast*;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  based  on  the  world-old 
theory  of  taking  a*  much  from  the  patient 
public  as  that  public  will  "give  up."  It 
ia  not  true,  as  every  well-informed  person 
knows,  that  those  American  industries  alone 
are  protected  whose  cost  of  production  is 
greater  than  that  of  their  possible  foreign 
competitor*.  We  make  many  article*,  which 
are  protected  hy  rates  of  duty  ranging  from 
SO  to  more  than  100  per  cent.,  which  ae 
1 uallv  cost  their  manufacturers  less  than  the 
cost  of  producing  like  articles  to  their  for- 
eign makers.  Class,  iron  and  steel,  cotton 
good*,  sonic  woollen*,  and  other  article*  are 
in  this  class.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
steel  rails  made  in  Pittsburg  could  lie  land- 
ed in  New  York  for  less  than  Scotch  rails 
if  the  duty  on  rails  were  wholly  removed. 
We  know  that  the  same  is  true  of  structural 
form*  and  of  armor  plate,  and  of  a score 
or  more  of  other  forms  of  iron  and  steel. 
We  know  that  the  protection  on  glass  is 
not  only  pure  robbery  of  the  American  con- 
sumer, but  that  it  tells  distinctly  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  glass  Industry  in  this 
country;  that  we  do  not  make  such  good 
glass  as  we  might,  because  the  exclusion 
of  good  foreign  glass  by  our  tariff  enables 
our  manufacturers  to  sell  an  inferior  article 
for  an  exorbitant  price.  Every  expert  on 
glass  knows  that  we  might  stand  at  the 
head  in  the  production  of  plate  ami  cut 
glass,  hut  the  tariff  makes  it  unnecessary 
for  our  manufacturers  to  *trive  for  this  pre- 
eminence. A similar  story  may  be  told  as 
to  our  manufactures  of  woollen*.  Some 
mills  have  demonstrated  our  ability  to  man- 
ufacture good  woollen  cloths,  but  our  tariff 
gives  to  shoddy  the  opportunity  to  keep 
out  sound  foreign  cloth  of  the  cheaper 
grades,  so  that  those  who  must  wear  low- 
prlccd  goods  are  compelled  to  buy  the  imi- 
tation instead  of  the  real.  Illustrations  of 
the  President's  error  might  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely. As  we  have  already  said,  how- 
ever, the  President  Is  probably  quite  uncon- 
scious of  his  error.  Indeed,  any  one  who 
can  gravely  assert  that  the  cost  of  pr;due 
tion  is  the  cost  of  labor  cannot  In-  held 
morally  accountable  for  any  economic 
blunder.  The  President  also  asserts,  or  at 
least  suggest*,  that  we  must  have  protec- 
tion in  order  to  pay  higher  wages  to  our 
“ better-educated,  better-fed,  and  better- 
clothed  workmen,  of  a higher  tyjs*  than  are 
to  be  found  in  any  foreign  country.”  Now 
it  i*  one  of  the  settled  economic  facts  that 
the  labor  cost  of  article*  produced  by  the 
kind  of  workmen  whom  the  President  de- 
scribes as  ours  is  less  than  the  labor  cost 
of  articles  produced  by  uneducated,  ill-fed. 
and  insufficiently  clothed  workmen. 

It  would  lie  idle  to  follow  the  President 
for  the  purpose  of  making  further  exposures 
of  his  blunder*.  Moreover,  we  should  there- 
by lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
taking  his  oratorical  economic*  seriously. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  is  but  re- 
peating the  lessons  which  have  been  taught 
the  Republican  party  and  the  country  by  the 
leuding  apostle*  of  the  protective  principle. 
The  difference  between  these  apostles  and  the 
President  is,  very  likely,  that  while  they 
know  that  tlieir  talk  is  for  the  deception  of 
the  people  and  for  the  profit  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  present  tariff,  he  may  think 
that  he  is  uttering  economic  truths.  Whether 
he  doe*  think  so  or  not.  he  know*  that 
he  is  talking  for  personal  and  political  ef- 


fect, for  hi*  own  renoiuinatlon,  and  for  hia 
party'*  triumph  in  1904.  If  he  is  as  igno- 
rant as  lie  seems  he  is  to  be  pitied,  and  his 
youth  Is  to  be  deplored.  If  he  is  not,  if  he 
know*  the  truth,  and  says  what  is  false, 
or  what  is  only  half  true,  for  the  welfare 
of  his  party,  its  leaders,  its  benefleiuries, 
and  himself,  he  ought  to  Is-  heartily  ashamed 
of  his  task  and  of  hi*  performance. 


The  President’s  Latest  Defini- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 

lx  hi*  speech  at  Chicago  Mr.  Roosevelt 
dealt  exclusively  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  he  pronounced  a cardinal  principle 
of  our  foreign  policy.  He  undertook  to  de- 
fine the  principle  as  hr  understand*  it,  and 
as  he  wishes  to  see  it  accepted  on  both  aide* 
of  the  Atlantic.  We  cordially  concur  in  that 
definition  so  far  a*  it  goes,  and  We  can 
easily  comprehend  why  one  general  state- 
ment, to  which  we  shall  presently  refer,  was 
not  made  more  explicit  by  s|ieritlration. 
njr  ought  to  be  obvious,  although,  from  the 
neglect  of  the  navy  by  some  Federal  admin- 
istrations. the  contrary  conclusion  might 
be  drawn,  that,  if  the  American  people 
really  intend  to  make  the  doctrine  a cardi- 
nal principle  xti  their  foreign  policy,  they 
must  be  nt  all  times  prepared  to  uphold  it 
by  force,  should  it  lie  challenged.  That,  of 
course,  should  be  reengnired  a*  an  impera- 
tive and  urgent  duty,  unless  we  desire  to 
stand  forth  before  the  world  a*  braggarts 
and  simpleton-^  What  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  to 
say  upon  this  point  could  not  have  Wen 
driven  home  to  the  common  srnm-  of  the  na- 
tion with  more  distinctness  or  more  energy. 
Foreign  power*  will  resjavt  the  doctrine  just 
*n  long  a*  our  naval  force,  by  which  alone 
it  cun  be  defended,  shall  seem  to  them  re- 
spectable. Nor  is  it  enough,  a*  he  reminded 
us,  to  build  war-ship*  which  in  respect  of 
number,  size,  and  weight  of  armament,  shall 
constitute  a fleet  that  shall  rank  nt  least 
third  among  the  navies  of  the  world.  It  is/ 
equally  indispensable  to  provide  each  war-| 
ship  with  an  adequate  complement  of  offi 
cere  and  men.  Neither  doc*  this  exhaust  the 
list  of  our  indisputable  obligation*.  The 
officer*  must  have  »een  an  amount  of  ser- 
vice at  sea  commensurate  with  all  possi- 
ble contingencies,  and  the  engineers,  sea- 
men. and  gunners  must  have  been  thorough- 
ly trained.  During  the  recent  manoeuvre* 
in  the  Carihtiran,  our  marksmanship  was 
observed  to  lie  deficient,  decidedly  inferior 
to  that  exhibited  in  Manila  Ray  and  off 
Santiago.  That  ia  a shortcoming  which 
justly  expose*  us  to  foreign  criticism,  and 
might  prove  disastrous  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
As  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  at  Chicago,  to  lay 
up  u but  tie-ship  in  a navy-yard  und  only 
send  it  afloat  nt  the  outset  of  actual  war, 
with  a raw  erew  and  untried  officer*,  would 
In-  not.  merely  a folly,  but  a crime;  and, 
what  is  also  not  to  In-  lost  wight  of.  if  we 
only  prepare  sufficiently,  no  war  will  ever 
come.  It  is  perfectly  true,  a*  the  Presi- 
dent aver*,  that,  if  we  need  and  must  have 
a powerful  and  efficient  navy,  it  is  not  for 
the  purposes  of  war.  but  a*  the  surest  guar- 
anty of  peace. 

So  much  for  our  duty  to  ourselves,  if  we 
honestly  intend  to  stand  by  our  assertion  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Rut  what  about  our 
duty  to  our  sister  commonwealth*  in  Latin 
America?  Has  Mr.  Roosevelt**  conception 
of  that  duty  undergone  any  modification 
since  he  wrote  hi*  second  animal  message? 
Then  he  seemed  to  soy  that  Euro|M-un  gov- 
ernments might  go  to  any  length*  in  the 
enforcement  of  “ just  obligation*  " upon  a 
Latin  - American  republic,  provided  they 
stopped  short  of  a permanent  o«-cupution  of 
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the  latter’*  territory.  An  we  hare  formerly 
pointed  out,  the  phrase  “ ju*t  obligation* " 
wan  broader  and  more  ambiguous  than  the 
word  14  misconduct,”  which  Mr.  Hooaewlt 
used  in  his  flr*t  anmuil  message,  in  which 
he  said  that  we  should  not  interfere  to 
shield  from  punishment  an  American  re- 
public should  it  misconduct  itself,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  averting  a permanent  oc- 
cupation of  its  territory.  By  his  choice  of 
the  word  “ misconduct  ” Mr.  Roosevelt  ap- 
peared to  concur  with  all  his  predecessors 
in  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate,  who.  in 
their  exposition  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
hail  been  careful  to  say  that  they  should 
not  oppose  the  coercion  of  an  American  re- 
public by  acts  of  war,  provided  the  coercion 
were  intended  to  obtain  redress  for  griev- 
ances or  reparation  for  wrong*,  and  pro- 
vided. of  course,  it  were  not  extended  to  a 
permanent  occupation  of  territory.  It  is 
now  evident  that  European  power*  under- 
stood the  new  term  “ just  obligations " to 
cover  not  only  the  redrew  of  grievances  and 
reparation  for  tort a,  but  also  ordinary  debts 
incurred  under  absolute  freedom  of  contract, 
as  to  which,  according  to  I«at in- American 
statesmen  and  jurists,  the  maxim  carrel 
rm/ifor  should  apply  to  foreign  creditors. 
The  three  blockading  (towers.  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  acted  upon  this  under- 
standing. By  blockade  and  bomhardnirnt 
they  extorted  from  Venezuela  an  agreement 
to  pay,  not  only  certain  insignificant  sums 
for  the  redress  of  alleged  grievances,  but 
also  ordinary  debts  arising  out  of  contract, 
and  amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars, 
for  which  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  customs 
revenue  of  Venezuela's  two  principal  cus- 
tom-houses is  to  be  set  aside.  Against  this 
dangerous  precedent  for  the  confiscation  of 
a large  fraction,  or  even  the  whole,  of  the 
customs  revenue  on  which  Latin-American 
governments  largely  depend  for  their  sup- 
port, Argentina  has  virtually  protested 
through  her  minister  at  Washington.  Would 
Mr.  Roosevelt  make  any  allusion  to  that  pro- 
test? Would  he  qualify  the  wide  and  elastic 
phrase  “just  obligations,”  which,  as  he 
said  in  his  second  annual  message,  Euro- 
pean powers  were  at  liberty  to  enforce  upon 
American  republics?  Would  he  announce 
that  there  were  other  acts,  besides  the 
permanent  occupation  of  territory,  whieb,  if 
committed  against  sister  commonwealth*, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  could  not 
view  with  equanimity?  These  were  ques- 
tions that  thoughtful  Americans,  foreseeing 
the  perils  of  the  Venezuela  precedent,  could 
not  hut  ask  themselves  when  they  learned 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  purposed  to  discuss  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  course  of  his  West- 
ern tour.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  at 
Chicago  the  President  did  materially  qualify 
the  purport  of  the  definition  which  he  had 
put  forth  in  hi*  second  annual  message.  He 
declared  in  so  many  words  that  the  policy 
associated  with  the  name  of  Monroe  “ not 
only  forbids  us  to  acquiesce  in  territorial 
acquisitions  on  the  American  continent  hv 
Euriqican  powers,  but  also  causes  us  to  ob- 
ject to  the  acquirement  of  a control  which, 
in  its  effect,  would  be  equal  to  territorial 
aggrandizement."  Such  is  the  general  prin- 
ciple now  propounded  by  the  President,  and 
we  would  point  out  that  it  is  in  almost  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  original  declaration 
made  by  Monroe,  who  said,  it  will  In-  remem- 
bered, in  his  annual  message  of  December  2. 
1823,  that  “ we  could  not  view  any  inter- 
position for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them 
[Latin  - American  republics],  or  controlling 
in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any 
European  power,  in  any  other  light  than  as 
the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposi- 
tion towards  the  United  States.”  At  Chicago 
the  President  numed  only  one  specification  or 
application  of  this  principle.  He  said,  what 
is  unquestionably  true,  that,  had  the  inter- 


oceanic  canal  across  the  American  isthmus 
been  built  by  a European  power,  one  or  more 
Latin- American  republic*  would  inevitably 
have  been  subjected  to  a large  measure  of 
control  at  the  hands  of  the  power  which 
should  construct  and  operate  the  waterway. 
That  was  one  of  the  cogent  reason*  that  im- 
pelled us  to  construct  the  canal  ourselves. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  go  on  to  specify  other 
instance*  in  which  his  principle  would  lie 
applicable.  Without  repudiating  the  action 
of  his  own  State  Department,  which  has  ac- 
quiesced in  the  outcome  of  the  Venezuela 
blockade,  he  could  not  at  this  time  declare 
that  Argentina's  protest  is  well  founded,  and 
that  the  destiny  of  an  American  republic 
might  lie  vitally  controlled  if  the  whole, 
or  even  a large  part,  of  its  customs  revenue 
could  be  confiscated  to  the  profit  of  foreign 
creditors  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  is  |ter- 
feetly  obvious,  however,  that  such  n de- 
duction follows  logically  and  unavoidably 
from  his  new  declaration. 


Mr.  Roosevelt's  Advisers  on  the 
Tariff  and  the  Trusts 

Dt’Rixu  the  week  ending  April  4,  not  only 
President  Roosevelt,  but  two  members  of  his 
cubinet.  Secretary  Root  and  Secretary  Shaw, 
discussed  the  suggested  revision  of  the  tariff 
and  the  recent  anti  trust  legislation.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  speaking  at  Peoria, 
Illinois,  on  March  31,  undertook  to  refute  the 
Democratic  assertion  that  customs  dutiea 
ought  to  be  removed  from  commodities  the 
producers  of  which  in  the  United  States 
possess  under  the  existing  tariff  a monopoly, 
or  are  making  a dose  approach  thereto.  Mr. 
Shaw  dr-munded  that  the  Democratic  advo- 
cates of  this  remedy  for  monopolies  or 
monopolistic  tendencies  should  explain 
whether  they  would  remove  protection  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  from  monopoly-pro- 
duced goods.  If  the  removal  of  protection 
is  to  be  temporary,  who  is  to  say.  he  in- 
quired, when  it  shall  lie  restored?  We  an- 
swer, Congress,  which  brought  about  the 
temporary  removal.  Mr.  Shaw  spoke  more 
to  the  point  when  he  queried  whether,  if 
the  iron  and  steel  industry,  the  glass,  the 
paper,  or  any  other  industry,  has  been 
monopolized,  a*  is  claimed,  and  if  no  Amer- 
icans now  dare  build  factories  in  competi- 
tion with  these  monopolists.  American  cour- 
age would  be  reinvigorated  by  the  removal 
of  the  tariff,  which  would  inevitably  cause 
an  inflow  of  competitive  product*  from 
abroad.  It  seemed  to  him  that  American 
enterprise  would  he  quite  as  likely  to  build 
a factory  and  compete  in  the  American  mar- 
ket under  protection  as  under  free  trade. 
What  Mr.  Shaw  overlooks  is  the  fact  that 
tinder  a free-trade  rf-gime  individual  Ameri- 
cans would  compete  against  individual  for- 
eigner*, whereas  under  the  protectionist 
regime  they  have  to  compete  against  the 
colossal  aggregations  of  capital  which  the 
tariff  has  fostered. 

Mr.  Root,  speaking  at  Boston  on  April  2, 
admitted  that  some  good  and  true  men.  by 
which,  apparently,  he  meant  certain  mem- 
ber* of  the  Republican  party  who  have 
adopted  the  Iowa  idea,  recommended  a sub- 
stantia! revision  of  the  tariff.  He  thought 
that  their  desire  should  not  be  gratified  at 
the  present  time,  for  several  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  he  said,  a revision  of  the  tariff 
is  a great  and  difficult  task.  That  is  true, 
but  if  it  be  a task  beyond  the  ability  of 
Congress  to  perforin,  our  system  of  Federal 
government  needs  mending.  In  the  *erond 
place,  he  suggested  a doubt  whether  the  evils 
existing  under  the  present  tariff  are  as  great 
as  the  evils  that  would  he  experienced  from 
the  long  and  difficult  process  of  revision. 


This,  again,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  our 
Congress  Is  so  incompetent,  or  so  slow.  that, 
having  got  a bad  thing,  we  had  better  ding 
to  it  lest  we  get  a worse.  In  the  third  plare, 
Mr.  Root  bade  his  audience  remember  that 
out  of  no  (Minxible  revision  would  any  one 
man  be  likely  to  get  precisely  the  kind  of 
tariff  law  that  he  wants.  Of  course  not. 
Every  tariff  law  is  the  outcome  of  multi- 
farious compromises.  The  question  i*  not 
whether  we  can  attain  an  impossibility — 
that  is  to  *ay.  a tariff  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  everybody — but  whether  we  can  get  a 
tariff  which  would  1*  an  improvement  on  the 
existing  one  from  the  view-point  of  the  com- 
munity considered  us  a whole. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  two  secretaries 
said  about  the  trust*.  Mr.  Shaw  certainly 
ha*  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  for  at 
Peoria  he  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  the  para- 
doxical belief  that  the  preaent  prohibitory 
law  against  trust*  has  generally  been  found 
adequate  whenever  the  evidence  attainable 
hu*  been  found  sufficient  to  establish  the 
alleged  fact.  He  asserted  that  the  trust- 
busting  legislation  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Con- 
gress did  not  provide  new  remedies  so  much 
a*  new  methods  of  discovering  facts  and  ex- 
pediting judicial  investigation.  The  Sher- 
man law.  he  said,  contain*  quite  drastic  pro- 
vision*. applicable  to  both  persons  and  cor- 
porations, when  these  are  once  proven  to 
have  combined,  or  to  have  conspired  to  com- 
bine, for  the  purpose  of  mono|>olizing  a busi- 
ness or  a trade  privilege.  It  is  undeniable 
that  the  anti-trust  acts  passed  by  the  last 
Congress  amount  to  nothing,  and  were  in- 
tended to  amount  to  nothing,  beyond  osten- 
sibly providing  the  means  for  applying  the 
search-light  of  publicity  to  the  private  af- 
fairs of  railway  and  industrial  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  Inter-State  commerce.  Two 
things  remain  to  he  seen:  first,  whether  the 
vaunted  publicity  will,  in  fact,  be  secured, 
and.  secondly,  what  use  will  be  made  of  it 
by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  and  by  the 
Attorney-General's  office.  We  add  that  Mr. 
Shaw  forestalled  bis  executive  chief  in  di- 
recting attention  to  the  truism  that  com- 
bined capital,  while  not  by  any  means  an 
unmixed  evil,  is  capable  of  evil.  Unques- 
tionably we  have  reached  a stage  in  our  civ- 
ilization where  the  thing*  that  we  feel  call- 
ed upon  to  undertake  require  associated  cap- 
ital. It  i*.  therefore,  as  Mr.  Shaw  says, 
the  province  of  a statesman  so  to  legislate 
as  to  encourage  the  aggregation  of  capital, 
while,  at  the  name  time,  guarding  against 
the  abuse*  of  which  such  aggregation  maybe 
susceptible.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
put  the  facts  neatly  when  he  reminded  us 
that  it  requires  no  remarkable  skill  to  kill 
a vidous  colt,  hut  it  dor*  require  skill, 
and  patience,  and  wisdom,  to  get  superlative 
speed  out  of  a strong  animal  possessed  of 
many  evil  propensities.  We  quite  agree 
with  the  Secretary  in  thinking  that  it  is 
wiser  to  put  kicking  straps  on  a Horae  than 
to  hamstring  the  animal. 

Mr.  Root  at  Boston  was  firm  in  the  be- 
lief that  you  cannot  get  rid  of  trust*  by 
revising  the  tariff.  tinlc**  yon  are  ready 
to  reduce  the  duties  in  the  classes  of  manu- 
facture in  which  the  so-called  trusts  are  en- 
gaged— that  is  to  say,  in  all  the  principal 
kind*  of  manufacture — to  such  an  extent  as 
to  put  an  end  to  all  American  manufactures. 
That  is  just  one  of  the  assertions  that  the 
Democrats  want  to  test  by  experiment.  They 
wnnt  to  find  out  whether  the  duties  may  not 
he  so  lowered  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
a heavily  watered  trust  to  pay  dividend*, 
and  yrt  leave  it  perfectly  possible  for  an  in- 
dividual manufacturer,  working  with  unwa- 
tered capital,  to  reap  reasonable  profits. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  Mr.  Carnegie’s  opin- 
ion on  the  subject.  He  would  back  the  In- 
dividual manufacturer  with  unwatered  cap- 
ital against  the  watered  trust  every  time. 
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Municipalism  in  England 

By  Sydney  Brooks 

London,  April  4, 1903. 

“ As  regards  municipal  ownership,  ire  are 
a hundred  y cart  behind  Ureal  Britain." — 
Hakpck'h  Weekly,  March  14,  I BUS. 

I hiiowed  that  sentence  to  an  Engliah 
member  of  Parliament  who  ha*  been  twice 
mayor  and  for  over  ten  years  a councillor 
or  alderman  of  one  of  the  largest  citiea  in 
the  kingdom.  Ilia  comment  was  startling. 
“Happy  America!”  he  exclaimed.  "Long 
may  she  remain  so.”  He  went  on  to  make 
a vigorous  attack  on  the  excesses  of  modern 
" municipal  enterprise.’’  The  old  form  of 
it,  the  form  known  as  “ gas  and  water  so- 
cialism.'’ he  approved.  Experience  had  con- 
vinced him  that  there  were  certain  under- 
takings which,  being  monopolistic  in  their 
nature  and  vitally  bearing  on  the  health 
or  safety  or  necessary  comforts  of  the  peo- 
ple, could  be  more  efficiently  and  more  eco- 
nomically controlled  by  a municipality  than 
by  a private  company.  He  could  not,  and 
no  more,  he  declared,  could  any  one  else, 
lay  down  hard  and  fast  lines  ns  to  the 
sphere  in  which  municipal  enterprise  might 
legitimately  move.  Local  conditions,  as  it 
scented  to  him,  could  alone  determine  that. 
But  he  thought  it  unquestionable  that  when 
a municipality  branched  out  into  all  sorts 
of  minor  trades  of  a speculative  and  even 
experimental  character,  incurred  immense 
liabilities  in  prosecuting  them,  and  raised 
local  taxation  to  an  almost  unbearable 
height,  a point  was  reached  where  it  be- 
came a matter  of  principle  and  common 
sense  to  call  a halt.  That  point,  in  hia 
opinion,  England  had  not  only  reached,  but 
passed.  “ Our  local  governing  authorities,” 
he  said,  “ have  gone  crazy  over  municipal 
trading.  England,  without  realizing  it,  ia 
settling  rapidly  down  on  a Collectivist 
basis.  The  municipalities  are  the  social- 
ism of  the  future  in  embryo,  and  the  men 
who  compose  them,  whether  they  know  it  or 
not,  are  playing  the  game  of  the  Social- 
ists to  perfection.  Of  course  socialism  has 
lost  a good  many  of  its  terrors.  4 We  are 
all  Socialists  now,'  as  Harcourt  said.  But 
there  is  one  thing  that  has  not  lost  its  ter- 
rors, and  that  is  bankruptcy.  If  municipal 
speculation  goes  on  at  its  present  rate,  it 
is  my  opinion  we  must  either  end  in  a 
sort  of  local  bankruptcy  or  else  in  such  a 
widespread  atrophy  of  private  initiative  as 
will  work  our  commercial  ruin.  That  ia 
why,  as  a lifelong  friend  and  admirer  of 
America,  I am  glad  to  hear  she  is  a hun- 
dred year*  la-hind  us  in  the  matter  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership.  That  is  why  I say  ‘ Long 
may  she  remain  so.’” 

One  bears  opinions  like  this  expressed  on 
all  sides  nowadays.  I do  not  think  it  would 
be  too  much  to  say  that  the  intelligent 
public  spirit  of  this  country  is  preparing 
for  a revolt  from  the  extremes  of  the  *'  new 
municipalism.”  * Ratepayers'  defence  dubs, 
property  - ownefs’  associations,  citizens' 
unions,  industrial  protective  societies,  and 
m>  on,  are  multiplying  all  over  the  kingdom, 
and  endeavoring  to  arouse  the  average  re- 
spectable citizen,  whose  apathy  is  at  the 
runt  of  the  mischief,  into  some  active  sense 
of  the  dangers  that  lie  inevitably  ahead.  An 
invalunbtc  series  of  article*  contributed  to 
the  7'tmcs  during  the  summer  and  fall 
of  last  year  ha*  given  an  immense  impetus 
to  the  movement.  It  is  not  an  impossible 
undertaking,  but  it  is  an  exceedingly  ardu- 
ous one  — how  much  so  may  be  gathered 
from  studying  the  example  of  Glasgow. 
Glasgow  prides  itself  on  being  the  model 
municipality  of  Great  Britain  It  is.  at 
any  rate,  the  most  active.  The  Corpora- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  the  City  Council — sup- 


ply the  people  of  Glasgow  with  water,  gas. 
electric  light,  cable  and  electric  cars,  and 
telephones;  they  control  eleven  public  parks 
and  galleries,  thirteen  hath*  and  wash- 
houses,  a fruit  and  vegetable  market,  a 
dead  • meat  market,  a home  cattle  - market, 
two  foreign  cattle-markets,  a cheese' mar- 
ket, a bird  and  dog  market,  and  an  old- 
clothes  market,  four  slaughter-houses  and 
offices,  four  hospitals,  and  one  burying- 
ground;  they  are  the  owners  of  5J4H8  munic- 
ipal houses,  seventy-eight  lodging-house*,  of 
which  they  manage  seven  themselves;  a fam- 
ily home,  which  they  also  direct ; 372  shops, 
forty-nine  stores,  forty-three  warehouses, 
forty-three  workshops,  twelve  halls,  two 
churches,  two  hotels,  one  theatre,  one  studio, 
one  pawn-office,  one  nur*ing-ltomc,  one  pow- 
der-mill, one  laundry,  one  bakehouse,  one 
golf-course,  and  one  gospel -tent ; they  farm 
over  1000  acres  of  land,  wherr  large  crops 
art-  grown,  including  all  the  hay  used  in  the 
stables  of  the  cleansing  department,  as  well 
as  crops  of  oats,  wheat,  turnips,  etc.;  they 
. convert  the  city  sewage  into  solid  matter, 
and  sell  it  to  farmers  for  manure:  they 
carry  on  business  as  market  gardeners;  they 
possess  stone-quitrries  and  000  railway  wag- 
ons; they  build  street  cars,  reclaim  hogs, 
conduct  a civic  granary,  rnise  f.iOOO  a year 
on  the  clinker  from  the  refuse-cremating 
furnaces,  collect  and  sell  waste-paper,  and 
are  not  above  melting  and  disposing  of  the 
solder  from  the  old  tin  cans  they  find  in 
the  dust  heap*.  The  contributor  to  the 
Timm  adds  that  this  catalogue  makes  no 
pretence  of  being  exhaustive.  Such  as  it  is. 
however,  it  will  probably  suffice  to  startle 
even  those  light-hearted  New  York  states- 
men who  proposed  the  nationalization  of  the 
Pennsylvania  coal-mines  “by  the  right  of 
eminent  domain.” 

Glasgow,  moreover,  is  only  one  of  many. 
— an  extreme,  but  by  no  means  unique,  ex- 
ample of  what  is  going  on  all  over  the 
kingdom.  The  7'imc*  correspondent  found 
and  collected  instances  of  the  same  sort 
of  “ enterprise  ” wherever  he  looked.  There 
are  about  ten  or  a dozen  towns  in  England 
where  municipal  sterilized  milk  for  hnhc* 
ts  supplied.  The  local  governing  authori- 
ties not  only  furnish  the  milk,  but  feeding- 
bottles  with  it  — the  purchaser  being  re- 
quired to  bring  the  teats  at  specified  inter- 
vals to  the  municipal  milk-store  that  their 
cleanliness  may  be  tested.  From  this  to 
the  municipalization  of  the  entire  milk-sup- 
ply is  only  a moderate  step.  It  has  not  yet 
been  taken,  but  sooner  or  later  it  inevitably 
will  be.  Several  local  governing  authorities 
run  saloon*.  Several  others  have  set  up 
homes  for  inehriates.  General  hospitals  are 
still,  for  the  most  part.  left  to  the  support 
of  private  charity,  but  sanatoria  for  con- 
sumptive*. smallpox,  and  scarlet-fever  hos- 
pitals are  common  objects  of  municipal- 
benevolence.  In  one  town  tulies  of  serum 
»if  prepared  nut  of  the  pnhlir  funds  for 
rases  of  diphtheria  and  puerperal  fever,  and 
sold  at  a nominal  price  to  all  who  apply 
for  them.  Cemeteries  and  crematoria  under 
municipal  ownership  and  management  lit- 
erally abound.  The  control  of  local  markets 
has  always,  and  quite  properly,  been  vested 
in  the  local  authority,  but  muniri|atl  mar- 
kets are  now  swiftly  lending  to  municipal 
■laughter  - houses,  municipal  cold  - storage 
houses,  municipal  ice  factories.  Cardiff  has 
a municipal  fish-market;  Torquay  breeds 
rabbits  on  a large  tract  of  land  where  water 
ia  collected  for  the  municipal  water-work*, 
and  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  them  goes 
to  reducing  the  rates, — the  experiment  hav- 
ing answered  so  well  that  the  City  Council 
has  now  gone  in  for  sheep-farming;  Tun- 
bridge Wells  grow*  hops,  and  Liverpool  beet- 
root*. on  their  sewage  farms;  ut  Colchester 
there  are  iiiuniri|Ml  oy*ters.  which  those 
who  have  never  tasted  an  American  oyster 


may  conceivably  relish;  Brighton  and  sev- 
eral other  towns  own  race-courses;  a few 
have  built  theatre*;  West  Ham  not  only 
manufacture*  its  own  paving  - stones,  but 
sells  its  surplus  to  contractors:  many  local 
authorities  drive  a good  business  in  the 
residual  product*  of  gns^Manchester.  for 
instance,  trading  in  soap,  oil,  tallow,  and 
mortar;  most  of  the  corporation*  that  sup- 
ply gas  are  prepared  also  to  furnish  store* 
and  all  the  necessary  fittings;  Sheffield  un- 
dertake* plumbing  work  as  a side  issue  to 
supplying  water;  Liverpool  has  a munici- 
pal tailoring  establishment,  where  the  uni- 
form* of  the  town  officials  and  employees 
are  made;  Batterer*  cuts  *11  the  timber  re- 
quired for  municipal  buildings  and  street 
paving  in  it*  own  sawmill;  Cardiff  doe*  the 
same;  Manchester  manufacture*  for  itself 
all  the  wagons,  broom*,  and  brushes  needed 
by  the  locul  street  -cleaning  department;  the 
Westminster  City  Council  at  the  time  of  the 
coronation  set  up  a*  seat-speculators,  and 
got  most  handsomely  “left”;  a good  many 
local  authorities  provide  bands  in  the 
parks,  organ  recitals,  and  free  municipal 
concerts;  Nottingham  runs  both  a uni- 
versity college  and  an  aviary;  the  London 
County  Council  make*  a free  distribution 
of  plants  at  the  end  of  each  summer  sea- 
son; Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Leicester  pro- 
vide window-boxes  filled  with  flower*  for 
cottage*  in  the  poor  and  crowded  districts; 
Blackpool,  a seaside  resort,  spends  thousands 
of  pound*  a year  on  advertising  it*  charm* 
and  subscribe*  considerable  sums  to  the 
local  “attractions”;  liarrowgate  goes  one 
better  by  offering  visitor*  municipal  displays 
of  firework*;  at  least  a score  of  local  au- 
thorities own  golf-link*  and  cycle-tracks, 
and,  on  a somewhat  higher  plane,  schemes 
are  constantly  being  put  forward  for  mu- 
nicipal insurance  office*,  municipal  banking, 
and  municipal  ownership  of  coal-mine*  and 
canals. 

Side  by  side,  and  intimately  connected 
with  all  this,  are  to  be  noted  a prodigious 
expansion  of  municipal  indebtedne**  — it 
now  stands  at  well  over  8 1 ,500.000.000 — 
and  an  increase  in  local  rate*  almost  as 
great.  The  way  in  which  local  authorities 
plunder  manufacturers,  industrial  compa- 
nies. well-to-do  trader*,  and  property-own- 
ers, that  some  fresh  municipal  enterprise 
may  be  undertaken,  is  almost  incredible. 
The  question  of  local  rate*  is  becoming  a* 
formidable  to  British  industry  as  the  ques- 
tion of  trade-unionism.  Moreover,  it  ia  a 
fact  that  the  “ nrw  municipalism  ” i*  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  concerted  movement 
which  English  trade  • unionist*,  Socialists, 
and  tabor- inrn  have  organized  for  the  cap- 
ture of  the  loe*l  authorities.  They  have 
pushed  forward  this  movement  with  an 
electioneering  skill  worthy  of  an  American 
campaign  ■ manager.  One  result  of  their 
irruption  into  city  council*  i«  that  the  best 
type  of  men  are  ceasing  to  interest  them- 
selves in  local  affairs:  another  is  that  while 
the  range  of  municipal  activity  i*  constant- 
ly widening,  it*  efficiency  is  a*  steadily  de- 
teriorating. At  the  (tame  time  a bureau- 
cracy of  municipal  office-holder*  i*  living 
solidly  formed,  and  even  the  municipal  em- 
ployees are  now  a sort  of  trade-union  on 
their  own  account-  Add  to  this  the  un- 
fairness of  a local  authority  competing 
with  and  finally  crushing  private  trader* 
and  professional  men.  add  the  paralyzing 
effect  on  invention  and  initiative,  add 
further  the  recklessness  with  which  wild- 
cat schemes  are  plunged  into  and  the 
extravagant  inefficiency  with  which  they 
are  usually  prosecuted,  add  finally  the  sus- 
picion that  a municipal  balance-sheet  need* 
ns  close  a scrutiny  as  a prospectus  from 
Mr.  Whitaker  Wright'*  pen,  and  yon  will 
understand  why  Englishmen  envy  America 
her  hundred  year*'  backwardness. 
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The  Effect  of  the  Kaiser’s 
Speeches 

By  Wolf  von  Scbicrbrsod 

Ir  I were  asked  the  question.  Whet  ef- 
feet,  on  the  whole,  have  had  the  Kaiser's 
speeches?  my  deliberate  answer  would  be. 
On  the  whole,  a Rood  one.  And  in  making 
such  answer  I am  well  aware  that  it  run* 
counter  to  the  preconceived  opinion,  both 
of  this  country  and  of  England.  But  It  is. 

I honestly  believe,  nevertheless,  the  true  and 
fair  one. 

For  one  thing,  then,  it  must  la*  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Kaiser,  in  moat  cases,  la 
talking  to  hia  people,  the  Germans.  And 
with  all  their  high  mental  culture,  their 
many  sterling  qualities,  the  Germans  are,  in 
political  education,  at  least  a whole  century 
behind  either  England  or  the  United  State*. 
The  frank  and  well- instructed  minds  of  Ger- 
many, those  who  have  travelled  or  resided 
abroad  long  enough  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion,  admit  this,  irrespective  of  party 
ties.  Now,  in  speaking  to  a people  like  that 
— a people  in  their  overwhelming  majority 
composed  of  monarchist*  by  conviction  and 
tradition,  steeped  in  the  faith  that  good  can 
come  to  them,  if  at  all,  only  through  and 
by  their  rulers.  It  must  be  manifest  to  every 
unprejudiced  person  that  modes  of  speech 
and  methods  of  style  must  lie  adopted  to 
produce  u given  effect,  different  from  those 
that  would  produce  • similar  effect  on  a 
nation  politically  more  advanced. 

That  the  Kaiser  himself  knows  this  full 
well  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  when  speak- 
ing to  representatives  of  other  nations — to 
Americans,  Englishmen,  even  Frenchmen — 
he  never  makes  use  of  the  flamboyant,  dic- 
tatorial. oracular  mode  of  delivering  himself 
which  he,  as  a rule,  employs  in  his  public 
utterance*  to  hia  own  people.  Witness  in 
striking  proof  of  this  his  speech,  on  July  10, 
lfifll.  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  banquet.  Guild- 
hall. London.  It  might  be  objected  that 
representatives  of  these  nations,  above  all, 
Americans  and  English,  wouldn't  M stand  ” 
such  speeches.  Very  well,  admit  that — they 
wouldn't  ; and  the  Kaiser  knows  it.  and  does 
not  talk  to  them,  or  of  them,  in  that  ob- 
jectionable manner,  which  simply  proves  our 
contention.  He  usually  gauges  hi»  audience 
quite  keenly  and  accurately,  and  he  tell* 
them  that  which  he  knows  will  be  good  for 
them.  That  he,  with  all  that,  is  quite 
honest  in  his  " rnler-by-divine-right  ” belief, 
admit*  scarcely  of  doubt,  and  does  not  alter 
the  above  fact.  To  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Germans  of  to-day  neither  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  his  innumerable  speeches  nor  their 
peculiar  flavor  is  at  all  distasteful.  Many 
of  them  touched  chords  in  the  German  soul 
which  would  not  have  vibrated  otherwise; 
not.  only  touched  them,  but  stirred  them  so 
electrically  ns  to  produce  action  and  last- 
ing effect  on  the  phases  of  national  life. 

Turning  now  to  the  peculiar  conditions  in 
which  the  German  Empire  is  placed,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  they  account  for  much 
that  seems  strange  to  us  in  his  talk.  For 
the  young  empire  is  all  the  while  contend- 
ing against  a sea  of  troubles,  both  within 
and  without.  As  to  the  troubles  within, 
they  are,  just  to  mention  the  chief  ones, 
three:  The  absolute  necessity  of  a firmer 
consolidation;  the  splitting  up  of  politic*! 
life  into  a score  of  factions,  none  of  which 
is  stone  able  to  accomplish  anything:  and 
the  Socialist  danger.  And  as  regards 
the  foreign  situation,  we  see  Germany  sur- 
rounded, east  and  west  and  north,  by  power- 
ful foes,  forever  on  the  watch,  quick  and 
willing  to  seize  a really  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  dismemberment  of  the  em- 
pire. We  see  her,  beside*.  In  the  stress  of 
n fierce  nnd  never-abating  competition,  po- 
litical and  commercial,  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  And  yet  the  empire's  soil  is 


inferior  in  fertility  and  resources  to  that 
of  her  neighbors  and  most  of  her  rivals. 

Now  let  us  see  what  purpose*  the  Kaiser 
haa  chiefly  had  in  view  when  speaking  pub- 
licly. In  the  main  these  purposes  have  been 
the  following:  To  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world,  enabling  Germany  to  develop  inter- 
nally, and  to  calmly  reap  the  fruit*  of  her 
efforts  in  industry,  commerce,  science,  inven- 
tion; to  strengthen  the  bond*  of  cohesion 
which  hold  the  empire  together;  to  foster 
and  direct  the  expansion  of  Germany  in 
political  and  commercial  fields.  A recent 
German  compilation  of  the  Kaiser’s  speech- 
es, shortly  to  he  published  in  English  by 
Harper  & Brothers,  furnishes  authentic  and 
exhaustive  material  on  which  to  base  these 
claims.  No  one  reading  these  *|>eechr*  in 
their  totality  can  help  the  deduction  that  hi* 
main  programme  as  a ruler  is  bounded  by 
the  limits  defined  above.  Rut  it  will  repay 
the  trouble  to  go  a little  more  into  detaila 
here. 

As  to  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  world,  his  visits,  at  the  outset  of  his 
rrign  and  since,  to  Russia.  England,  Aus- 
tria. Italy,  and  elsewhere,  and  his  toasts 
and  speeches,  telegrams  and  letters,  give 
abundant  proof  that  he  was  both  sincere, 
untiring,  and  successful  in  these  labors.  In 
the  light  supplied  by  them  there  remains 
scarcely  a doubt  that  it  was  principally 
owing  to  him  that  no  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Russia  and  France  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Germany.  Austria,  and  Italy  on  the  oth- 
er, any  time  from  1888  to  the  death  of  Osar 
Alexander  III.,  in  the  autumn  of  1894.  He 
made  skilful  use  of  the  only  effective  means 
at  hand  to  prevent  this  war — he  convinced 
his  adversaries  that  Germany  wanted  no 
war,  and  would  do  everything  she  honorably 
could  to  avoid  it.  and  he  convinced  them 
equally  of  the  fact  that  Germany  would  fight 
hard,  and  go  into  the  fray  prepared  for  a 
life-nnd  death  struggle  if  forcwl  into  it.  The 
latter  conviction  he  contrived  to  convey  by 
repeated  and  enormous  enlargement  of  the 
German  army  during  that  period,  ami  by 
knitting  tighter  the  Triple  Alliance.  The 
evidence  is  as  irresistible  in  regard  to  the 
other  two  tasks  he  had  set  himself.  No 
close  observer  of  German  internal  affairs 
will  deny  tiuit  the  Kaiser  ha*  succeeded  to 
an  unprecedented  degree  in  strengthening 
and  multiplying  the  cohesive  force*  that 
bind  the  young  empire  together.  He  has 
wiped  out  the  strife  between  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Protestant  state  in  Ger- 
many, known  under  the  name  of  Cultur • 
kampf.  and  which  he  took  over  as  an  in- 
heritance from  Bismarck.  He  has  made 
loyal  disaffected  Alsace-Lorraine.  He  has 
made  the  relations  between  Emperor  and  the 
cn-ordinnted  German  sovereigns  much  more 
intimate  and  pleasant.  He  has  vastly  im- 
proved and  douhlrd  the  size  of  the  army. 
He  has  created  the  formidable  German  navy. 

As  to  Germany’*  expansion,  political  and 
commercial,  the  Kaiser  is  practically  re- 
sponsible for  it.  That  the  world  admit*. 
•And  the  same  remark  applies  to  Germany's 
internal  advance  In  all  material  things — 
industry,  trade,  shipping,  applied  science, 
general  prosperity.  It  is  no  mere  coinci- 
dence that  the  last  decade  of  the  Kaiser’s 
reign  has  seen  Germnny  hound  forward  on 
the  path  of  expansion  at  a marvellous  rate. 
It  is  largely  due  to  his  unbending  energies 
in  that  direction. 

Thus.  then,  the  Kaiser’s  hnndrrds  of 
speeches  subserving  these  chief  purposes  of 
hi*,  have  unquestionably  produced  vast  good, 
not  to  his  country  and  people  alone,  hut  to 
the  world  at  large.  Inasmuch  as  they  have 
served  to  render  war  impossible,  and  in  that 
manner  have  contributed  immensely  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind  as  a whole. 

Blit  there  Is  an  entire  category  of  hi* 
speeches  which  have  achieved  not  good,  but 
evil.  In  it  belong  his  many  public  utter- 


ance* against  political  Liberalism,  for  whose 
dwindling  away  in  Germany  be  is  mainly 
responsible ; his  amazingly  violent  diatribe* 
and  insults  hurled  against  the  Socialists 
of  Germany,  comprising,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered. one-fourth  or  more  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation; those  against  the  freedom  of  the 
pres*  and  against  the  new  literature  and 
art  of  Germany;  and  also  those  many  wild 
and  irrational  saying*  and  orders  to  hia 
ofiieer*.  soldier*,  and  recruits.  Of  the  lat- 
ter. no  doubt,  some  at  least  were  momentary 
ebullitions,  not  to  be  taken  seriously,  t>ne 
may  arrive  at  that  conclusion  because  they 
have  heeo  excluded,  at  the  implied  behest 
of  the  Kai*cr  himself,  from  recent  compila- 
tion. But  enough  of  them  remain  to  make 
the  calm  observer  stand  aghast. 

The  other  day.  August  Rebel,  the  Social- 
ist leader,  delivered  one  of  his  characteristic 
speeches  in  the  Reichstag.  It  was  a scath- 
ing and  almost  brutally  frank  reply  to  the 
Kaiser’*  innumerable  attacks  on  his  party. 
Anybody  who  has  been  on  the  inside 
of  German  affairs  knows  that,  in  sober 
truth,  the  Socialist*  there— who  must  not 
be  confounded  in  their  teachings  with  So- 
cialists elsewhere  — have  been  and  are  the 
most,  powerful  cheek  on  the  growth  of 
anarchism,  and  have  benefited  the  laboring 
classes  in  the  empire  as  all  other  factor*  to- 
gether have  not.  The  Kaiser’*  dread  of 
them  is  unreasoning. 

And  while  the  Kaiser’s  speeches  have  had 
a most  unwholesome  effect  on  German  lit- 
erature and  art,  they  have  been  still  more 
haneful  as  to  press  conditions  in  the  empire. 
It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  Kaiser  haa 
throttled  freedom  of  opinion  and  its  ex- 
pression there,  and  this  to  a degree  with- 
out a parallel.  The  pres*  in  Germany  is 
muzzled  and  powerless.  The  writer  himself 
(if  he  may  tie  pardoned  for  mentioning  the 
fact)  illustrate*  this,  for  he  was  expelled 
from  Berlin  for  writing,  as  an  American  cor- 
respondent. the  truth  about  the  Emperor, 
expelled,  broken  in  health,  ruined  financial- 
ly. I suppose  it  would  be  but  “ human  '*  in 
Rebel's  sense  if  1,  when  op|iortunSty  of- 
fered. should  confound  my  private  wrongs 
with  the  public  one*  wrought  by  the  Kaiser’s 
iililieral  policy  toward  the  press.  But  that 
would  not  he  fair  to  the  reader  nor  to  the 
Kaiser.  It  is,  however,  strictly  within  the 
truth  to  say  that  hia  practically  absolute 
power  ha*  given  the  Kaiser  a notion  that  he 
is  infallible,  and  that  to  hold,  or,  aliove  all, 
express,  opinions  at  variance  with  hia  own 
is  tantamount  to  high  treason,  tantamount 
to  injuring  the  empire's  interests.  That 
again  is  quite  “ human. ’’  I do  not  doubt  for 
a moment  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions 
and  notions.  In  fart,  hi*  most  inveterate 
foe*  within  the  empire,  the  Socialists,  ad- 
mit that  much  themselves.  But  that  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  Bebel’i  charge  is 
true — the  Kaiser  goes  in  his  speeche*  and 
in  his  whole  public  activity  away  hryoud 
constitutional  limits,  limits  which  he  sol- 
emnly pledged  himself  to  adhere  to  on  as- 
cending the  throne.  However,  the  point  at 
issue  in  this  article  scarcely  concern*  itself 
with  that  question,  interesting  a*  it  is. 

Striking  a general  balance,  after  carefully 
weighing  the  evidence  on  either  side,  I am 
constrained  to  say  that  I hold  the  influence 
of  the  Kaiser's  speeche*.  on  Ihr  tcholr,  to 
be  a good  one.  Or  perhaps  it  would  con- 
vey my  meaning  more  clearly  to  say. that  the 
good  effect*  outweigh  the  evil  ones. 

The  Kaiser  fills,  no  doubt,  an  anomalous 
position  in  the  world's  eye.  He  is  a bundle 
of  contradictions.  His  double  lineage — 
Huhenzollern  and  Guelph — accounts  for 
that.  His  complex  nature  is  nowhere  mir- 
rored more  dazzling!}'  and  yet  impartially 
than  in  his  very  sjieeclie*.  But  much  of 
what  is  anomalous  in  hi*  speeches  is  due 
not  so  much  to  him  a*  to  the  anomalous 
circumstances  surrounding  him  as  a ruler. 
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Personal  Impressions  of  Monte  Carlo 

By  Maurice  Maeterlinck 


i 

I SACRIFICK1> — for  it  it  a sacrifice  to  give 
up  the  i doom  pa  ruble  play  of  the  star*  and 
moon  on  the  divine  Mediterranean — I sacri- 
ficed a few  evening-*  of  my  alay  in  the  land 
of  the  sun  to  the  consulting  of  the  moat 
mystic  god  of  thia  world  of  ours,  in  the 
busiest,  the  most  gorgeous,  and  the  most  in- 
dividual of  his  temples. 

Thia  temple  atunda  down  there,  at  Monte 
Carlo,  on  u rock  bathed  in  the  dazzling 
light  of  the  aea  and  aky.  Knchanted  gar- 
dena,  where  l-lo-nom  in  January  all  the  flow- 
era  of  spring,  summer,  and  nutumn,  sweet- 
•rented  thickets  that  borrow  nothing  from 
the  hostile  seasons  but  their  perfume  and 
their  smiles,  lie  before  it*  porch.  The 
orange,  most  lovable  of  all  trees,  the  palm, 
the  lemon-tree,  the  mimosa  wreathe  it  with 
gayety.  The  crowds  approach  it  by  royal 
stairways.  Itut.  mark  you.  the  building 
is  not  worthy  of  the  admirable  site  which 
it  commands,  of  the  delicious  hills,  the 
azure  ami  emerald  gulf,  the  happy  meadows 
that  surround  it.  Nor  is  it  worthy  either 
of  the  god  whom  it  shelters,  or  of  the  idea 
which  it  represent*.  It  is  insipidly  emphatic 
and  hideously  blatant.  It  suggests  the  low 
Insolence,  the  overweening  conceits  of  the 
flunkey  who  has  grown  rich  but  remains 
obsequious.  Examination  shows  it  to  be 
solidly  built  and  very  large;  nevertheless, 
it  wears  the  mean  and  sadly  pretentious 
air  of  the  ephemeral  palace*  of  our  great 
exhibitions.  The  augu-t  father  of  Destiny 
has  been  housed  in  a sort  of  meringue 
covered  with  preserved  fruits  and  sugar  pas- 
ties. Perhaps  the  residence  was  purposely 
made  ridiculous.  The  builders  may  have 
feared  lest  they  should  warn  or  alarm  the 
crowd.  They  probably  wished  to  make  it 
believe  that  the  kindliest,  the  most  frivo- 
lous. the  most  harmlessly  capricious,  the 
least  serious  of  the  gods  awaited  his  wor- 
shippers on  a throne  of  cakes  inside  this 
confectioner’s  masterpiece.  Ah,  no;  a mys- 
terious and  grave  divinity  reigns  here,  a 
wise  and  sovereign  force,  harmonious  and 
sure.  He  should  have  horn  throned  in  a 
hare  marble  palace,  severe,  simple,  and  co- 
lossal. high  and  vast,  cold  and  spiritual, 
rectangular  and  rigid,  positive  and  over- 
whelming. 

II 

The  interior  corresponds  with  the  exterior. 
The  room*  nre  spacious,  but  decorated  with 
commonplace  magnificence.  The  acolytes  of 
Chance,  the  bored,  indifferent,  monotonous 
croupiers,  look  like  shop-assistants  in  their 
Sunday  rlothw.  They  are  not  the  high 
primts,  but  the  office  clerks  of  Hasard. 
The  rite*  and  implements  of  the  cult  are 
vulgar  and  commonplace:  a few  table*,  some 
chairs:  here,  a sort  of  howl  or  cylinder  that 
turn*  In  the  centre  of  each  tabic,  with  a 
tiny  ivory  halt  that  rolls  In  the  opposite 
direction:  there,  a few  parks  of  cards,  and 
that  is  all.  It.  needs  no  more  to  evoke  the 
immeasurable  power  that  holds  the  atari  In 
suspense. 

m 

Around  the  tables  crowd  the  faithful. 
Each  of  them  carries  within  himself  hope*, 
belief,  different  and  invisible  tragedies  and 
comrdie*.  This.  I think,  is  the  spot  in 
which  more  nervous  force  and  more  human 
passions  are  accumulated  and  sheerly  squan- 
dered than  in  any  other  in  the  world.  This 
la  the  ill-omened  spot  where  the  peerless 
and.  perhaps,  divine  substance  of  sub- 
stances, which,  in  every  other  place  work* 
pregnant  miracle*,  prodigies  of  strmgth, 


of  beauty  and  of  love,  this  is  the  fatal 
spot  where  the  flower  of  the  soul,  the  most 
precious  fluid  on  the  plant,  leak*  away 
into  nothingness!.  . . No  more  criminal 
waste  can  be  conceived.  This  unprofitable 
force,  which  know*  neither  whither  to  go 
nor  what  work  to  do,  which  finds  no  door 
nor  window,  no  direct  object  nor  manner  of 
transmission,  hover*  over  the  table  like  a 
mortal  shadow,  falls  hack  upon  itself,  and 
creates  a particular  atmosphere,  a sort  of 
sweating  silence  which  Momehow  expresses 
the  fever  of  true  silence.  In  this  un- 
wholesome stillness,  the  voiee  of  Fate’s  lit- 
tle quill-driver  snuffle*  out  the  sacred  for- 
mula : Faitrs  n»  jnix,  mciwicurn.  faitr*  ros 
jour/  That  is  to  say,  make  to  the  hidden 
g«*l  the  sacrifice  that  he  demand*  before  he 
shows  himself.  Then,  somewhere  from  the 
crowd,  a hand  bright  with  certainty  places 
imperiously  the  fruit  of  a year’s  work  on 
numbers  that  cannot  fail.  Other  adorers, 
more  cunning,  more  circumspect,  less  confi- 
dent. compound  with  luck,  distribute  their 
i-hanc-c*,  compute  illusive  probabilities,  and, 
having  studied  the  mood  and  peculiarities 
of  the  genius  of  the  tahle,  lay  complex  and 
knowing  traps  for  it.  Others,  again,  hand 
over  a considerable  portion  of  their  happi- 
ness or  their  life,  at  random,  to  the  caprice 
of  number*. 

Itut  now  the  second  formula  resounds: 
Rim  ne  ro  pluitf  ’That  is  to  say.  the 
god  is  about  to  speak  I At  this  moment  an 
eye  that  could  pierce  the  easy  veil  of  ap- 
pearance* would  distinctly  «ce  scattered  on 
the  plain  green  doth  (if  not  actually,  then 
at  least  potentially,  for  a single  stake  is 
rare,  and  lie  who  plays  of  bis  superfluity 
to-day  will  risk  his  all  to-morrow)  a corn- 
field ripening  in  the  sun  a thousand  miles 
away,  or  again.  In  other  squares,  a meadow, 
a wood,  a moonlit  country  house,  a shop 
in  some  little  market  town,  a staff  of  hook 
keeper*  and  accountants  bending  over  ledger* 
in  their  gloomy  offices,  peasant*  laboring 
in  the  rain,  hundreds  of  work  girls  slaving 
from  morn  to  night  in  deadly  factories, 
miners  in  the  mines,  sailors  on  their  ship; 
the  jewels  of  dolanuchery,  love,  or  glory : a 
prison,  a dock-yard : joy.  misery,  injustice, 
cruelty,  avarice:  crimes,  privations,  tears. 

All  this  lies  there,  very  peacefully,  in  those 
little  heaps  of  smiling  gold,  in  those  flimsy 
scraps  of  paper  which  ordain  disasters  that, 
even  a lifetime  would  be  powerless  ever  to 
efface.  The  slightest  timid  and  hesitating 
movement*  of  these  yellow  counter*  and 
blue  notes  will  relsuind  and  swell  out  in 
the  distance,  in  the  real  world,  in  the 
streets,  in  tlie  plains,  in  the  trees,  in  men's 
blood  and  in  their  hearts.  They  will  de- 
molish the  house  that  saw  the  parents  die, 
carry  off  the  old  man’s  chair,  give  a new 
squire  to  the  astonished  village,  close  a 
workshop,  take  away  the  bread  from  the 
children  of  a hamlet,  divert  the  course  of  a 
river,  atay  or  break  a life;  and  through  an 
infinity  of  time  and  space  burst  the  links 
of  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  causp  and  ef- 
fect. But  none  of  those  resounding  truths 
utters  an  indiscreet  whisper  here.  There  are 
here  more  sleeping  Paries  than  on  the  pur- 
ple steps  of  the  palace  of  the  Atrida* : but 
their  erics  of  waking  and  of  pain  lie  hidden 
at  the  bottom  of  men’s  heart*.  Nothing  be- 
trays, nothing  foretell*  that  there  arp  defi 
nlte  ills  hovering  over  those  present  and 
choosing  their  victims.  Only,  the  eyes  stare 
a little,  while  hands  shiftily  finger  a pencil, 
a hit  of  paper.  Not  an  unaccustomed  word 
or  gesture.  Clammy  expectation  sits  mo- 
tionless. For  this  Is  the  place  of  voiceless 
pantomime,  of  stifled  fighting,  of  unblink- 


ing despair,  of  tragedy  mnsked  in  silence, 
of  dumb  destiny  sinking  in  an  atmosphere  of 
lies  that  blots  out  every  sound. 

IV 

Meanwhile,  the  little  bill  spin*  on  the 
cylinder,  and  I reflect  upon  all  that  is 
destroyed  by  the  formidable  power  conferred 
on  it  through  a monstrous  compact.  Each 
time  that  it  thus  starts  in  search  of  the 
mysterious  answer,  it  annihilates  all  around 
it  the  last  essential  remnant*  of  our  social 
morality:  I mean,  the  value  of  money.  To 
altolish  the  value  of  money  and  substitute 
for  it  a higher  ideal  would  he  an  admirable 
achievement : but  to  abolish  it  and  leave  in 
its  place  simply  nothing  i*.  I conceive,  one 
of  the  gravest  crimes  that  can  be  committed 
against  our  scheme  of  evolution.  If  we  look 
at  It  from  a certain  point  of  view,  ami  puri- 
fy it  of  its  incidental  vices,  money  is  e**en 
tially  a very  worthy  symbol : it  represents 
human  effort  and  labor:  it  la,  for  the  most 
part,  the  fruit  of  laudable  socrifice  *nd 
noble  toil.  Whereas  here,  this  symbol,  one 
of  the  last  that  was  left  to  us.  is  daily 
subjected  to  public  mockery.  Suddenly,  at 
the  caprice  of  a little  thing  as  insignificant 
as  a child's  toy,  ten  years  of  striving,  of 
conscientious  thought,  of  task*  patiently  en- 
dured. lose  all  importance.  If  this  hideou* 
phenomenon  were  not  isolated  on  this  one 
rock,  no  social  organization  but  would  have 
fallen  victim  to  the  injnry  spreading  from 
it.  Even  now.  in  it*  leprous  isolation,  this 
devastating  influence  makes  itself  felt  at 
a distance  which  never  could  have  I wen  es- 
timated. We  feel  that  this  influence.  *o 
inevitable.  *o  malevolent  and  so  profound, 
is  such  that,  when  we  leave  this  cursed 
palace  where  gold  clink*  incessantly  against 
the  human  conscience,  we  wonder  how  it  is 
that  the  rvpryday  life  goes  on,  that  patient 
gardener*  consent  to  keep  up  the  flower- 
bed* in  front  of  the  fatal  building,  that 
wretched  guardian*  can  he  found  to  watch 
over  it*  precinct*  for  a contemptible  wagej 
and  that  a poor  little  old  wuman,  at  the 
bottom  of  It*  marble  stairs,  amid  the  coming 
ami  going  of  lucky  or  ruined  gamblers, 
for  years  persist*  in  earning  a laborious 
livelihood  by  selling  pennyworths  of  orange*, 
almonds,  nuts,  and  matches  to  the  passers- 
hy. 

V 

While  we  are  making  these  reflections, 
the  Ivory  hall  slackens  its  course  and  be- 
gin* to  hop  like  a noisy  insect  over  the 
thirty-seven  compartment*  that  allure  it. 
This  i*  the  irrevocable  judgment.  O strange 
infirmity  of  our  eye*,  our  ears,  anti  that 
twain  of  which  we  are  mo  proud!  O strange 
secrets  of  the  most  elementary  laws  of  this 
world!  From  the  second  at  which  the  ball 
wh*  set  in  motion  to  the  second  at  which 
it  falls  into  the  fateful  hole,  on  the  battle- 
field three  yard*  long,  in  this  childish  and 
mocking  form,  the  mystery  of  the  Universe 
inflicts  a symbolical,  incessant,  and  disheart- 
ening defeat  upon  human  power  and  reason. 

Collect  uronnd  this  table  all  the  wise  men, 
all  the  divines,  all  the  seers,  all  the  sages, 
all  the  prophets,  all  the  saints,  all  the  won- 
der-worker*.  all  the  mathematicians,  all  the 
geniuses  of  every  time  and  every  country; 
ask  them  to  search  their  reason,  their 
soul,  their  knowledge,  their  heaven  for  the 
mimtier  so  close  at  hand.  The  nuinl>er  al- 
ready almost  part  of  the  present,  at  which 
the  little  ball  will  end  it*  race;  beg  them, 
*o  that  they  may  foretell  that  number  to 
u*.  to  invoke  their  god*  that  know  all,  their 
thoughts  that  govern  the  nation*  and  that 
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aspire  to  penetrate  the  worlds:  all  their  ef- 
forts will  break  against  this  brief  puzzle 
which  a child  could  take  in  its  hand  and 
which  no  longer  Alls  the  smallest  moment's 
space.  No  one  has  been  able  to  do  it,  no 
one  will  ever  do  it.  And  all  the  strength, 
all  the  certainty  of  the  " bank,"  which  is 
the  impassive,  stubborn,  determined,  and 
ever-victoriou*  ally  of  the  rhythmical  and 
absolute  wisdom  of  chance,  lie*  solely  in  the 
establishment  of  man'*  powerlessness  to 
foresee,  were  it  but  for  the  third  of  a second, 
that  which  is  about  to  happen  before  his 
eyes. 

If,  in  the  span  of  nearly  fifty  years  dur- 
ing which  these  formidable  experiments  have 
be**n  made  on  this  flower-clad  rock,  one  sin- 
gle being  had  been  found  who,  in  the  course 
of  an  afternoon,  had  torn  the  veil  of  mys- 
tery that  covers,  at  each  throw,  the  tiny 
future  of  the  tiny  hall,  the  bank  would  have 
been  broken,  the  undertaking  wrecked.  But 
that  abnormal  being  has  not  appeared:  and 
the  bank  well  knows  that  he  will  never 
come  to  sit  at  one  of  its  tables.  We  see. 
therefore,  how.  in  spite  of  all  hi*  pride  and 
all  his  hopes,  man  knows  that  he  can  know 
nothing. 

VI 

In  truth.  Chance,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  gamblers  understand  it,  is  a god  with- 
out existence.  They  worship  only  a lie. 
which  each  of  them  pictures  to  himself  in 
a different  shape.  Each  of  them  ascribes  it 
to  laws,  habits,  preference*  which  are  utter- 
ly contradictory  as  a whole  and  purely  ima- 
ginary. According  to  some,  it  favora  certain 
numbers.  According  to  others,  it  obeys  cer- 
tain rhythms  that  are  easily  gra»p«i.  Ac- 
cording to  others  again,  it  contains  within 
itself  a sort  of  justice  which  ends  by  giving 
an  equal  value  to  each  group  of  chances. 
According  to  others,  lastly,  it  cannot  possi- 
bly favor  indefinitely  any  particular  series 
of  simple  chances  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bank.  We  ahould  never  come  to  an  end  If 
we  tried  to  review  the  whole  illusory  corpus 
juris  of  roulrtte.  It  ia  true  that,  in  prac- 
tice, the  indefinite  repetition  of  the  same 
limited  accidents  necessarily  forms  groups 
of  coincidences  in  which  the  gambler's  de- 
luded eye  sr-cm*  to  discern  some  phantom 
laws.  But  it  ia  no  less  true  that,  upon 
trial,  at  the  moment  when  you  rely  upon 
the  assistance  of  the  surest  phantom,  it 
vanishes  abruptly  and  leave*  you  face  fo  face 
with  the  unknown  which  it  was  masking. 

For  the  rest,  most  gamblers  bring  to  the 
green  cloth  many  other  illusions,  conscious  or 
instinctive,  and  infinitely  less  justifiable. 
Almost  all  persuade  themselves  that  Chance 
reserves  for  them  special  and  premeditated 
favora  or  misfortunes.  Almost  nil  imagine 
some  undefined  hut  plausible  connection  to 
exist  between  the  little  ivory  sphere  and 
their  presence,  their  passions,  their  desires, 
their  vices,  their  virtues,  their  merits,  their 
intellectual  or  moral  power,  their  beauty, 
their  genius,  the  enigma  of  their  being, 
their  future,  their  happiness,  and  their  life. 
Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  there  is  no  such 
connection:  that  there  could  be  none*  That 
little  sphere  whose  judgment  they  implore, 
upon  which  they  hope  to  exercise  an  occult 
influence,  that  incorruptible  little  hall  has 
something  else  to  do  than  to  occupy  Itself 
with  their  joys  and  sorrows.  It  has  but 
thirty  or  forty  seconds  of  movement  and  of 
life;  arid  during  those  thirty  or  forty  sec- 
onds it  has  to  obey  more  eternal  rules,  to 
resolve  more  infinite  problems,  to  accomplish 
more  essential  duties  than  would  even  find 
place  in  man's  consciousness  or  comprehen- 
sion. It  has.  among  other  enormous  and 
difficult  things,  to  reconcile  in  its  brief 
course  those  two  incomprehensible  and  im- 
measurable powers  which  are  probably  the 
biforin  soul  of  the  Universe : centrifugal 


force  and  centripetal  force.  It  has  to  reckon 
with  all  the  laws  of  gravitation,  friction, 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  all  the  phenomena 
of  matter.  It  has  to  pay  attention  to  the 
smallest  incidents  of  the  earth  or  aky;  for 
a gambler  who  leaves  his  seat  and  imper- 
ceptibly disturb*  the  floor  of  the  room,  or 
a star  that  rises  in  the  Armament.  compel* 
it  to  modify  and  begin  anew  the  whole  of 
its  mathematical  operation*.  It  has  no  time 
to  play  the  part  of  a goddes*  either  well  or 
ilt  disposed  towards  mortals:  it  ia  forbidden 
to  neglect  a single  one  of  the  numberless 
formalities  which  infinity  demands  of  all 
that  moves  witLin  it. 

And  when  at  last  it  attains  its  goal,  it 
has  performed  the  same  incalculable  work 
as  the  moon  or  the  other  cold  and  indiffer- 
ent planets  which,  outside,  above,  in  the 
transparent  azure,  rise  majestically  over  the 
sapphire  and  silver  water*  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. This  long  work  we  eall  Chance, 
having  no  other  name  to  give  to  that  which 
we  do  not  as  yet  understand. 


“ Wee  Macgregor  ” 

A Few  RenurU  stoat  Jstn««  lor  Bell,  the  coming  Msa 
is  SL-.-iti.fi  Utcrniur*.  by  Rotten  Barr 

The  literary  tide  which,  taken  at  the  flood, 
led  three  or  four  people  on  to  fortune  in 
Scotland,  began  to  ebb  sometime  since.  It 
was  a strong  tide  while  it  lasted,  and  the 
question  now  arises,  in  what  -hape  will  it 


J.  J.  Bell 

Aushor  of  “ IVtr  \f‘Kfrrrto* " 


return?  Fashion  changes  in  literature  as  it 
does  in  ladies’  hats,  and  as  rapidly.  The 
“Hoots  Mon!"  novel  has  had  a very  good 
inning*,  anti  now  it  is  time  for  unother  team 
to  come  to  the  bat.  Of  course  I am  mixing 
my  similes,  but  that  is  a fashion  set  by  the 
“ Kailyard  ” School,  so  if  the  reader  is  par- 
ticular in  the  matter  of  similes.  I withdraw 
the  man  from  the  bat.  and  say  it  ia  non'  time 
for  another  wave  to  roll  up  the  sandy  shore 
of  literature. 

The  Scottish  novel  of  the  past  ten  years 
presented  character*  of  the  poor  hut  honest 
brand.  The  ppople  who  moved  about  more  or 
less  slowly  in  its  pages,  were  rough  and  un- 
eonth.  so  far  a*  exterior  was  concerned,  but 
they  were  always  pure  gold  within.  They 
were  capable  of  amazing  and  unexpected  s*-lf- 
aacrifiee,  which  usually  came  upon  the  reader 
unaware,  for  until  he  got  well  acquainted 
with  them,  he  thought  they  were  merely  un- 


cultured boora,  narrow,  selfish,  and  in 
chronic  ill-humor.  But  it  invariably  turned 
nut  that  the  heart  was  in  the  right  place, 
and  that,  after  all.  was  the  main  thing  from 
the  8cotti*h  novelist’s  point  of  view.  Many 
of  the  discussions  turned  upon  the  matter 
of  a somewhat  narrow  and  harsh  religion, 
which  frequently  brought  about  a crisis  tow- 
ard the  final  chapter*.  But  this  crisis  was 
always  soothed  down  or  mitigated  by  the 
natural  good-heartedness  of  all  concerned. 
There  was  also  a glimmer  of  fun  of  a sort 
in  thr  Isxiks,  very  sparingly  indulged  in,  and 
yet  some  of  these  novelists  actually  acquired 
the  reputation  of  humorists. 

But  the  great  a*set  of  recent  Scotch  novels 
has  been  salt  water.  A while  since  an  edu- 
cational primer  for  children  was  prodins-d  in 
America,  entitled  /trading  Without  Tran, 
which  was  intended  to  teach  the  infant  how 
to  tread  the  thorny  path  of  knowledge  with- 
out getting  it*  bare  feet  scratched  by  the 
brambles.  Raiding  Without  Tears  would 
have  proved  a must  inadequate  introduction 
to  the  works  of  the  “ Kailyard  ” cult,  for 
the  water-works  idea  proved  bo  successful 
that  the  later  efforts  of  the  school  began 
to  indicate  a lack  of  adequate  plumbing. 
One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  coterie  rap 
idly  degenerated  into  slush,  until  it  seemed 
as  if  we  would  have  to  wear  waterproof  and 
rubbers  whenever  we  tackled  him. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  revul- 
sion against  this  submerged  state  of  things 
would  have  been  inaugurated  by  either 
Americans  or  Englishmen,  but  the  anti-slush 
movement  was  led  bv  Scotchmen.  For  some 
time  an  unea*y  feeling  had  been  prevalent 
among  the  Caledonians  that  they  were  not 
really  the  white-winged  angels  depicted  by 
thi*  group  of  writers.  I think  it  was  the 
poet  W.  E.  llenley  who  pinned  to  the  coat 
tails  of  the  group  the  placard  labelled  **  Kail- 
yard," or  if  it  was  not  Henley,  it  was  some 
writer  for  the  magazine  which  the  poet  at 
that  time  edited.  However,  the  great  ex- 
ample of  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  was  the 
issuing  of  the  late  George  Douglas  Brown's 
biting  book.  The  House  uith  the  Green 
Shutters.  This  was  a work  of  genius,  which 
many  of  the  books  of  the  Kailyardera  were 
not,  but  it  was  nevertheless  as  untrue  to 
life  in  the  one  direction  as  Ian  Maclaren’s 
goody-goody  contribution*  were  on  the  other. 
The  House  tcith  the  Green  Shutters  could 
not  have  founded  a school,  as  did  the  iria- 
doir  in  Thrums,  fur  It  could  not  be  imitated, 
and  the  author  of  the  former  told  me  him- 
self that  he  did  not  intend  to  write  such 
another.  I heard  an  alleged  Scottish  hu- 
morist say  the  other  day  that  the  Green 
Shutters  had  closed  on  the  M'indoir  in 
Thrums,  but  I think  the  HTndoie  in  Thrums 
is  the  one  book  issued  by  the  “ Kailyard  " 
combination  that  will  live,  and  I doubt  if 
that  can  be  aaid  for  The  House  t rith  the 
Grern  Shutters. 

A story  must  be  founded  on  eternal  truth 
if  it  ia  to  taste  eternity.  It  mud  be  with- 
out false  note,  exaggeration,  or  melodrama : 
Mich  a work,  for  instance,  as  Rab  and  His 
Friends.  The  average  Scotsman  knew  wry 
well  that  he  inhabited  neither  the  house 
with  the  green  shutters  nor  a cottage  in 
Drumtochty.  The  eoining  man  in  Scottish 
literature,  then,  ia  likely  to  take  a middle 
course  between  the  bitter  hardness  of  the 
one  and  the  sentimental  gusli  of  the  other. 

Ia  this  man  in  sight? 

I think  so.  Towards  the  end  of  last  year 
a friend  in  Edinburgh  called  my  attention 
to  some  domestic  sketches  that  were  ap- 
pearing in  a Glasgow  paper.  I read  a few 
of  them,  and  found  for  the  first  time,  set 
down  in  print,  the  kind  of  Lowland  Scotch 
which  I talked  when  I left  Glasgow  at  the 
age  of  four  years,  and  which  was  a constant 
source  of  merriment  to  young  Americans 
when  I imported  the  lingo.  Dialect,  except 
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for  (hr  native.  i«  a drawback  rather  than  a 
recommendation  in  a story.  In  English- 
speaking  countries  a book  succeeds  in  apite 
of  ita  dialect,  rather  than  because  of  it,  and 
it  requires  sterling  qualities  in  the  matter  to 
overcome  the  disadvantages  of  the  dialect. 
These  unsigned  sketches  seemed  to  me  to 
contain  the  neeeaaary  sterling  qualities. 
There  was  exhibited  a fine,  delicate  humor, 
and  a touch  of  pathos  now  and  then  equally 
fine  and  delicate.  Through  them  all  ran  a 
sweet  domesticity,  the  touching  flavor  of  a 
humble  home. 

There  was  an  utter  absence  of  straining 
for  effect,  and  real  life  was  depicted  exactly 
as  it  exists  in  that  lowly  sphere  which  the 
author  had  chosen.  Fatter  I met  Mr.  J.  J. 
Hell,  the  writer  of  these  contributions  to  the 
Glasgow  paper.  He  is  a very  young  man, 
and  is  modest  as  most  of  them  are  at  the  be- 
ginning. It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  three 
sketches  were  of  any  value:  in  fact,  when  he 
sent  the  first  of  them  to  the  editor  he  wrote 
him  a letter  apologizing  for  the  contribu- 
tion. Mr.  Bell  at  that  time  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Glasgow  Ermiag  Time*,  and  it  was 
his  duty  to  furnish  n column  to  that  pa|»er 
every  now  and  then  as  occasion  required. 
This  column  was  generally  on  some  topical 
subject,  hut  one  day  nothing  |«arlioular  hap- 
pened to  write  about,  and  he  sent  to  the  edi- 
tor a sketch  which  lay  by  him  in  which  hia 
hero  “ Wee  Macgregor  ” first  appears.  He 
told  the  editor  frankly  in  his  note  that  if 
this  falling  away  from  duty  was  excused, 
hr  would  not  offend  again,  and  suggested 
that  the  sketch  be  not  unfed  unless  it  was  ab- 
solutely necesaary  to  fill  in  the  space.  The 
editor,  however,  was  taken  with  it  and  pub- 
lished it.  Ita  local  sueersa  in  Glasgow  was 
instantaneous,  and  so  many  letters  poured  in 
upon  the  manager  of  the  paper  that  he  asked 
Mr.  Bell  to  carry  his  small  hero  a few  steps 
farther.  Even  when  M Wee  Macgregor  ” had 
been  appearing  for  some  time,  Bell  had  no 
notion  of  the  value  of  his  contributions,  and 
it  was  that  sterling  novelist  Neil  Munro  who 
first  suggested  that  they  should  be  got  to- 
gether in  a hook.  Here,  however,  the  usual 
difficulty  met  the  young  and  unknown  au- 
thor. lie  offered  the  book  to  two  publishers, 
asking  a modest  $50  for  its  sale  outright. 
Luckily  hot h refused,  and  as  Neil  Munro  and 
other  friends  urged  its  publication,  the 
young  man  offered  the  book  for  nothing,  and 
that  being  also  declined,  he  published  it  at 
his  own  expense.  Even  thm  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  put  his  name  on  the  cover,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  the  initials  that  had  ap- 
peared in  the  newspaper.  Ft  was  brought  out 
in  a form  which  publishers  recognize  as  little 
liable  to  produce  a profit,  namely,  in  paper 
covers  at  tlie  price  of  one  shilling.  As  was 
the  case  with  Hugh  Conway’s  failed  Bark. 
the  printing-presses  had  to  run  night  and 
day  to  supply  the  demand,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  writing,  the  profits  have  mounted  to 
more  than  $15,000,  and  England  is  just  be- 
ginning to  wake  up  to  the  fart  that  sueh  a 
hook  is  in  existence.  It  was  only  the  other 
week  that  it  Itegan  to  appear  ill  the  book- 
stalls of  London. 

John  Joy  Bell  was  horn  in  1B71.  After 
the  usual  school  life  of  u Scottish  boy,  lie  en- 
tered Glasgow  University,  where  he  studied 
chemistry.  I believe  it  was  liis  intention  in 
the  first  place  to  learn  the  blending  of  to- 
bacco, for  his  father  is  one  of  the  chief  to- 
bacco manufacturers  of  Scotland.  But  when 
he  left  the  university  he  was  attracted  tow- 
ard the  literary  life,  and  took  the  first  steps 
leading  thereto  by  becoming  a newspaja-r 
man.  Ilia  book  is  soon  to  be  got  out  in  more 
expensive  form,  illustrated  by  Mr.  A.  S. 
Boyd,  a fellow-townsman,  but  for  mnnv  years 
n resident  of  London.  Mr.  Boyd  belongs  to 
the  I’unrh  staff  and  to  the  staff  of  llie  Duffy 
flrnfthic.  The  artist  has  been  almost  the  life- 
long friend  of  Bret  Harte,  and  it  was  Bret 


llurte  who  persuaded  him  to  leave  Glasgow 
for  London,  and  who  wu  hia  introducer  in 
tlie  metropolis. 


Shakespeare  and  the  Theatre 

Kuakemi*kaki:’h  plays  were  written  for  the 
theatre  and  survive  for  tlie  library.  This 
is  the  truth,  so  fnr  as  England  and  Amrriea 
are  concerned.  It  is  not  true  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  in  Berlin  and  in  Vienna,  and 
in  a score  of  smaller  cities,  where  the  trage- 
dies and  comedies  of  the  greatest  of  poets 
are  still  acceptably  upon  the  Imards.  still 
presented  by  actors  whose  minds  have  been 
dignified  and  whose  sentiments  liave  been 
elevated  by  familiar  associations  with  high 
thoughts,  by  deep  and  moving  passions,  and 
by  noble  verse.  In  England  and  in  this  coun- 
try Shakespeare  has  become  hardly  possi- 
ble; his  plays,  apparently,  are  not  for  our 
stage:  his  lines  do  not  fit  the  mouths  of  our 
actors.  If  we,  whose  poet  he  is,  want  Shake- 
speare. wc  must  take  him  in  the  corner  of 
our  libraries.  It  ia  true  that  an  actor  or 
an  actor-manager,  now  and  then,  stung  into 
a worthy  ambition  by  the  sneer  of  the 
critic,  or  by  the  jeer  of  the  old  playgoer 
who  gucs  no  longer,  nr  l>y  the  glioat  of  an 
uneasy  recollection,  or  by  no  matter  what— 
it  is  true  that  sometimes  such  an  actor  or 
actor-manager  may  “ have  the  honor  to  pre- 
sent," to  quote  the  lackey  phrase  of  today, 
some  one  of  those  plays  of  William  Shake- 
speare which  permit  of  clothes  and  scenery. 
And  to  these  scenic  productions  go  conscien- 
tious mothers  of  dimly  lighted  virgin  minds, 
with  the  purpose  of  the  improvement  thereof. 
Schoolmasters,  fathers,  the  seekers  after  cul- 
ture, gn  to  these  " revivals  ” of  the  great 
master  as  they  go  to  church,  nr  to  the  I>iwell 
lectures,  or  ns  they  read  aloud,  and  approv- 
ingly, of  the  work  of  university  settlements, 
or  of  the  achievements  of  the  tenement  house 
commission.  These  fill  the  scats  of  the  the- 
atre with  restless  boys  and  girls  for  the 
sake  of  the  influence  upon  their  minds  and 
manners.  They  want  the  children  to  have 
a ivrtain  familiarity  with  the  greatest  poet 
of  the  race,  and  so  they  take  them  to  see  r 
stage-manager’s  production,  and  to  listen  to 
actora  who  cannot  reproduce  the  living  scene 
or  repeat  the  lines  with  proper  emphasis. 

The  truth  is  that  we  no  longer  have  Eng- 
lish • speaking  Shakespearian  actor*.  Time 
waa  when  this  was  not  true.  Edwin  Booth 
probably  engaged  the  last  company  of  old- 
fashioned  actors  who  were  bred  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  Shakespeare.  These  lived  on 
Shakespeare’s  imagery.  They  ordered  their 
breakfasts  in  hlank  verse,  and  betrayed  the 
touchy  dignity  of  the  kings  and  knights  and 
vilhiins  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  but,  also, 
their  minds  were  dignified,  and  the  fibre  of 
their  intellect  was  toughened  by  the  great 
thought*  and  the  great  passions  with  which 
they  dwelt  There  are  none  such  now,  or 
not  so  many  that  a real  Shakespearian  star 
could  find  a sufficient  number  to  fill  the 
minor  parts  in  " Hamlet  " or  " Lear  " or 
“Macbeth”  or  “Julius  t’lesar"  or  “Romeo 
and  Juliet.”  to  aay  nothing  of  the  comedies 
which  require,  on  the  part  of  the  actor,  a 
nice  interpretation — that  is.  a nice  discrimi- 
nation. a consummate  art.  n keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  literary  values  of  the  lines,  and 
a quick  responsiveness  to  the  spirit  of  the 
poet. 

The  reason  for  thi*  lack  of  actors  ca|iab)e 
of  Shakespeare  is  clear  to  all  who  know 
the  modern  stage.  Actors  are  no  longer 
trained  to  the  expression  of  the  grand  pas- 
sions. to  the  understanding  of  the  cosmic 
philosophy  of  Shakespeare.  The  old  race 
of  actors  who  could  fill  the  stage  with  the 
heroes,  the  villains,  and  the  clown*  of  Eng- 
land, whom  Shakespeare  portrayed,  ia  dead. 


A new  race  has  succeeded,  and  the  men  and 
women  of  this  race  have  not  been  bred  on 
celestial  food.  It  is  impossible  to  train  an 
actor  for  high  though ts  or  for  the  appro- 
priate repetition  of  noble  sentiments  by 
way  of  modern  farce-comedy.  The  actor  of 
to-day  s|iends  his  life  either  in  displaying 
to  society  its  own  follies,  or  in  amusing  it 
by  preaching  to  it,  or  in  bringing  a laugh 
to  modest  checks  that  ought  to  be  blushing, 
or  in  beguiling  the  weary  with  extrava- 
ganzas. A mind  devoted  to  mere  pastime  is 
not  likely  to  be  hospitable  to  Shakespeare.  A 
hard  course  in  Bowery  slung  does  not  open 
the  intelligence  to  the  mellow  humor  of  the 
“ Merry  Wive*,”  or  to  the  owlish  wisdom  of 
the  grave-diggi-rs  in  “ Hamlet."  nor  does  it 
lead  to  an  appreciation  of  the  satire  of  Bog- 
berry.  or  of  the  keen  wit  of  tlie  two  who  stung 
themselves  into  mutual  love.  The  quips  and 
jest  of  the  modem  curbstone  not  only  lack 
the  distinction  of  ancient  English  tavern 
raillery,  but  they  demoralize  the  mind  that 
devotes  itself  to  them. 

The  mind  of  the  modern  actor — we  speak, 
of  course,  of  the  many,  not  of  all — lies  in 
his  dancing  legs,  his  sidesplitting  grimarcs, 
his  " business,"  his  exaggerations  of  peculiar 
live*  of  to-day.  The  mind  thus  devoted  to 
the  lighter  tasks  of  jocularity,  skipping  also 
from  one  author’s  jokes  to  those  of  another, 
on  a moment's  notice,  as  its  possessor  skips 
from  town  to  town  and  from  stage  to  stage, 
is  not  a mind  that  can  suddenly  turn  to  the 
contemplation  and  the  study  of  Shakespeare 
with  any  hope  that  the  lines  of  the  poet 
will  get  the  better  of  the  encounter.  Tlie 
actor  who  is  to  piny  Shakrspenre  acceptably 
must  not  frivol  away  his  intellectual  dig- 
nity. One  cannot  sing  “ Mary  had  a Little 
Iatmb,”  with  all  the  enthusiam  of  his  soul, 
for  three  hundred  nights,  and  hope  to  be 
equal  to  the  Magnificat  or  a Te  Drum,  or 
Siegfried ’*  Rhine  journey,  on  the  three-hun- 
dred-and-first  night.  The  tasks  to  which  the 
modem  English  and  American  manager  puts 
the  English  and  American  actor  have  de- 
stroyed the  old  school  of  Shakespeare  actors. 
Now  we  are  not  saying  that  this  is  not  for 
the  best : that  in  the  processes  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  arts  the  theutre  has  not  natural- 
ly become  what  it  ia.  Still,  in  writing  this 
phrase,  which  must  tie  accepted  as  nothing 
in  the  world  but  politeness,  we  inevitably 
think  of  the  stage  of  Paris,  of  Berlin,  of  Vi- 
ennu.  and  of  Rome,  and  wonder  how  it  is  that 
the  dramatic  art  continues  to  flourish  in 
thr*c  Continental  cities,  while  farce-comedy 
is  about  *s  near  ns  we  ran  get  to  it.  At 
any  rate,  this  we  know,  that  the  English 
or  American  actor  is  im-apahle  of  giving  us 
Shakespeare:  that  he  rends  the  immortal 
lines  with  the  uncouthnes*  of  one  who  conies 
to  a strange  task,  the  only  quality  of  which, 
to  his  mind,  is  it*  inscrutable  bigness:  that 
he  is  out  of  tune  with  the  master  poet  of 
his  race — and  the  only  reason  that  wc  can 
uasign  is  that  he  has  passed  hi*  life  in  un- 
bending his  mind  to  the  expression  of  triv- 
ialities and  commonplace*,  and  therefore  it 
has  lost  its  dignity.  We  know.  too.  that 
the  almost  total  disappearance  of  Shake- 
speare from  the  English-speaking  stage  is 
not  due  to  lack  of  intellectual  interest,  in 
Shnkes|>eare  himself.  He  continues  to  charm 
German  audience*,  and  when  he  ia  announced 
in  New  York  the  cultivated  and  their  small 
charges  throng  the  theatre,  only  to  lie  dis- 
appointed. While  our  theatre  ha*  no  place 
for  Shake*peare,  onr  libraries  have,  and  the 
Englishman  or  the  American  who  is  sensi- 
ble reads  his  poet’s  plays  instead  of  going 
to  the  theatre  to  ace  them  slaughtered,  Hut 
it  will  not  lie  always  so.  for  Shakespeare 
wrote,  as  we  have  said,  for  the  stage,  am! 
on  the  stage  he  will  some  day  again  la-  play- 
ed by  actor*  yet  unborn,  in  England  and  in 
America,  as  he  is  played  to-day  in  Berlin 
and  Vienna. 
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The  Sentimentalist,  the  Romancer.  the 
Humorist — these  we  know  in  American  fic- 
tion. but  where  lire  the  Philosopher  and  the 
Couiic  Mu  set  Comedy."  say*  George  Mere- 

dith, " was  never  one  of  the  moot  honored  of 
the  Muses.  ...  It  has  subsided  altogether  in 
a power  in  the  profession  of  morality;  but 
it  is  an  error  to  suppose  it  extinct."  Again, 
he  desiderates:  “ A society  of  cultivated  men 
und  women  is  required,  wherein  ideas  are 
current  and  the  perceptions  quirk,  that  he 
may  be  supplied  with  matter  and  an  audi- 
ence. . . . Moreover,  to  touch  and  kindle 
the  mind  through  laughter  demand*  more 
than  sprightliness.  a most  subtle  delicacy. 
He  must  be  subtle  to  |»enrlr»tr.”  Yet  again: 
“ The  Philosopher  and  the  Comic  Poet  are 
of  a cousinahip  in  the  eye  they  east  on 
life.”  Wherefore  we  may  deduce  that  the 
Philosopher  and  the  Comic  Muse  come  last 
in  the  progress  of  auy  civilization,  and  thut 
the  presence  of  both  or  either  connotes  the 
existence  of  a marked  degree  of  intellectual 
activity  and  ripeness.  The  mind  of  the  na- 
tion has  been  passing  through  a period  of 
M>mi-bai  barium  and  giddy  pride  In  the  lusti- 
ness of  adolescent  lieing.  of  a feverish  com- 
motion and  emotional  excitability.  To  all 
this  the  novel  of  sentiment,  the  romance 
of  history,  the  rattle  of  wit.  the  melange  of 
humor  and  |mIIm>h,  of  which  we  have  had 
a surfeit.  havejicen  the  natural  mental  pabu- 
lum as  they  liave  been  naturally  Its  product, 
liut  the  river  runs  to  the  sea.  and  u hazy 
atmosphere  gives  place  in  clearing  to  an 
ideal  one.  That  we  are  at  present  in  a 
slate  of  intellectual  transition  is  clear  to 
the  observing  student;  that  it  will  lead  to 
a higher  and  saner  intellectual  plane  is  de- 
voutly to  be  hoped.  Meanwhile,  we  an*  grate- 
ful for  any  sign  that  we  may  descry,  in  the 
exodus  from  intellectual  apathy,  of  that  di- 
vinity which  shapes  tire  ends  of  national 
movements  in  literature  and  art. 

Such  a sign  we  think  we  see  in  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Farquhur  Payson’s  new  novel.  The  Tri- 
uin/i h of  Lift.  It  cuts  a distinct  line  of 
cleavage,  and  separates  itself  bravely  from 
the  fiction  we  have  been  accustomed  to  for 
some  years.  It  addresses  itself  to  the  culti- 
vated. to  the  alert  of  mind  and  the  quick 
of  sight;  it  ia  that  hazardous  thing  for 
the  author — a perilous  venture  on  flic  pop- 
ular intelligence,  a bold  attempt  to  face  the 
study  of  the  actual  world  from  the  coign 
of  vantage  of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Comic 
Muse.  George  Meredith  did  it  in  The 
Eyoiat.  Will  the  American  public  lie  as  slow 
to  recognize  Mr.  Pay  son's  effort  at  shaking 
add  rousing  our  intellectual  apathy  as  the 
English  public  was  with  Meredith's  master- 
piece  ? We  are  inclined  to  think  not.  for 
the  American  mind  is  more  eapahle  of  quick 
response,  of  agile  pereeptivenesa.  and  of  a 
readiness  to  welcome  new  ideas  and  new 
forms.  Moreover,  there  ia  an  amused  tol- 
erance, a sense  of  comedy,  that  lays  it  open 
to  endure  the  calm,  curious  eye  of  the  Comic 
spirit  and  lie  probed  for  what  you  are.  The 
figures  that  live  and  writhe  under  the 
s]Nirtive  leading  - st  rings  of  Mr.  Pavson's 
Comic  spirit  are  essentially  modern,  peculiar 
to  our  tense  and  thorough -going  civilization, 
types  of  an  exalted  variety  thrust  into  public 
gaze  by  the  complex  currents  that  huddle 
together  the  noble  and  ignoble  elements  in 
human  nature.  The  girl  Celeste,  for  in- 
stance. a daringly  original  character,  thrill- 
ingly  alive,  realised  with  a wonderful  sense 
nf  vitality  and  diablerie,  how  typical  of  her 
kind,  how  real,  how  present,  she  is  with  us! 
There  has  been  nothing  in  fiction  for  a long 
time  like  the  visualizing  process  in  the 
opening  chapters  bv  which  she  is  revealed  to 
us.  Take  this  passage; 


Who  else  could  so  coquet  with  the  pro- 
prieties, yet  never  actually  offend?  Thus 
are  the  farces  of  the  VariM/**  veiled  for  the 
Madison  Square.  Subtly  she  appreciated 
virtue.  Mas  it  not  an  expedient  always  to 
be  guarded  as  the  most  valuable  asset  of 
ambition?  In  the  old  dark  days  of  the 
qua  is  and  alleys,  come  who  might  to  the 
Quarter,  this  one  possession  she  hud  hoard 
t-d.  so  to  speak,  by  an  unusual  freak  of 
shrewdness.  Though  in  language  and 
thought  and  knowledge  of  things  no  better 
than  the  rest,  she  had  never  forfeited,  as 
they  had,  the  first  advantage.  They  had 
called  her  “ I at  l*‘tile  qui  Refuse.'*  Yet  it 
had  all  been  a question  of  expediency.  None 
had  «s>nsidered  her  harmless.  “ Beware!" 
once  bad  counselled  a priest  of  Notre  Dame; 
**  she  is  dangerous.  Even  her  virtue  ia 
evil/’ 

When  we  are  introduced  to  her  she  ia 
located  on  lower  Lexington  Avenue.  “ What 
irony  in  her  present  position!  Yea.  but  what 
cougruity  a*  well!  Behind  her,  the  great 
East  Side,  the  under- world;  before  her,  the 
highways  of  fashion.  She  was  poised.  one 
might  say.  between  hell  and  heaven.  Only 
a couple  of  blocks  away,  and  there  lay  Madi- 
son Avenue — her  dream  I”  And  the  reader 
guesses  well  that,  whoever  has  to  go  down 
before  her  to  bridge  the  chasm,  she  will  ar- 
rive at  the  goal  of  her  ambition.  Two  men 
are  used  hy  her  to  hoist  her  In  the  height, 
though  in  the  end  she  is  hoist  by  her  own 
|»ctard  to  a cruel  fate,  relentless  as  Tragedy 
on  the  heels  of  Comedy.  Matthew  Steele 
is  one  of  these  men,  “ versed  only  in  the  out- 
right. the  dirert.  the  big  plain,  fnreeful 
methods  of  his  beginnings  in  the  Weal." 
where  he  peddled  cheap  novels,  whereas  now 
he  publishes  them  and  conduct*  a popular 
magazine  for  the  million.  Steele  is  as  ag- 
gressively real  and  alive  as  liis  opposite, 
Stephen  1st,  the  publisher,  of  quaint  eccen- 
tric habits  and  high  ideals,  serin*  shadowy 
and  pathetically  unreal  in  a day  of  bustle 
und  The  othrr  mao  used  hy 

(V-leste  as  an  instrument  of  her  ambition 
is  Enoch  Lloyd,  the  central  character  of  the 
hook.  Ilia  is  a most  interesting  personality. 
In  him  Mr.  I'ayson  ha*  com-cived  a character 
with  which  to  play  the  double  part  of  a 
literary  Jekvll  and  Hyde.  And  here  agsiin 
he  is  modern  of  the  modern*,  while  striking 
ut  the  roots  of  moral  integrity  and  expe- 
diency that  erect  01  ruin  a man's  mind  and 
character,  and  handling  in  an  original  way 
u problem  of  common  conduct  focused  upon 
an  individual  type.  To  illustrate;  only  the 
other  day  we  read  in  the  l^mdon  Daily 
rhruniele  that  certain  novelists  who  used 
to  ap|ieal  to  the  suffrages  of  'the  best  class 
of  reader*  were  courting  more  and  more  the 
notice  of  editor*  nf  popular  periodical*  and 
the  syndicates  which  supply  fiction  whole- 
sale, und  to  rrgard  these  a*  their  main  pro- 
viders of  income.  " Many  writers  of  this 
class  nowaday*."  to  quote  a significant  sen- 
tence, “either  because  they  mistrust  them- 
selves or  because  they  still  imagine  that  it 
is  a derogation  of  dignity  to  eater  for  the 
readers  of  penny  weekly  journals,  try  to 
achieee  two  ar/tarate  reputation*.  They  go 
(a  the  fiction  editor  nf  a great  serial  pule 
lishing  firm,  or  to  the  manager  of  some 
syndicate,  and  offer  him  work  wader  a 
pseudonym."  The  italics  are  ours,  and  point 
the  illustration  in  mind.  Enoch  Lloyd  has 
published  one  book  true  to  his  ideals.  It 
fail*.  Temptation  come*  his  way  through 
Matthew  Steele,  and  he  yiplds.  using  as  a 
pseudonym  the  anagram  on  his  name,  of 
" Dolly  Cohen."  The  time  comes  when 
Celeste,  partly  from  motives  of  revenge,  part- 
ly from  ambition,  elaims  the  title  lo  the  au- 
thorship. ami  threatens  Enoch  with  exposure 
if  he  ceases  writing  or  attempts  to  rob  her 
of  the  usurped  title.  The  Comic  spirit  has 
its  wildest  lling  here.  It  I*  Cf'-leste's  su- 
preme hour.  She  is  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and 


her  fast  illation  plays  like  lightning  about 
the  young  author.  But — 

A good  mun  in  the  direful  grasp  of  ill, 

His  consciousness  of  right  retainelh  still, 
and  Enoch  ia  also  drawn  by  the  sweeter  in- 
fluence* of  the  woman  he  really  loves.  The 
damning  evidence  of  hit  literary  eliarlatanry 
begins  to  show  without  and  within.  There 
lie*  the  real  tragedy-—! he  moral  disintegra- 
tion, the  intellectual  decadence,  the  spirit- 
ual death.  He  trie*  to  write  a successor 
to  his  first  novel,  to  rise  to  his  pristine 
ideals.  The  truth  is  forced  upon  him.  “ I 
don't  know  the  difference  between  good  and 
evil!  ...  I have  gone  m far  that  I can’t  dis- 
tinguish between  them.  I'm  no  longer  Jekyll 
and  Hyde."  he  laughed,  hoarsely.  “ I am 
only  Hyde.** 

We  cannot  la-gin  to  give  even  tlie  merest 
hint  of  the  story  itself  here,  in  its  intriea 
ties  of  plot,  its  various  characters,  its  dra- 
matic unfolding  and  climaxes.  The  arenes 
are  laid  partly  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  and 
mainly  in  New  York,  in  the  vicinity  of  Madi- 
son and  Washington  squares.  There  are 
pictures  anil  scene*  that  flash  and  glow  with 
vivid  light  and  color,  passages  that  burn 
into  the  memory,  characterization  that  pen- 
el  rates  and  strike*  home  with  probing  in- 
tensity. And  Nemesis  waits  for  all.  dogging 
their  footstep*  to  tlie  murky  end.  or  the  ul- 
timate victory  which  is  the  Triumph  of  Life. 
There,  is  deep  feeling  in  the  book,  passion- 
ate earnestness,  warm  sympathy,  profound 
know  ledge  of  life,  an  unerring  insight  into 
the  souls  of  men  and  women  which  in  an 
author  mi  young  make*  his  work  a remark- 
able and  startling  performance,  and  raises 
our  ho|M*s  for  the  future  of  fiction  in  this 
country.  And.  as  we  said  in  the  beginning, 
over  and  through  it  all  there  are  the  aloof- 
ness and  sport ivenes*  of  the  foroie  spirit 
which  find*  it*  vindication  in  the  triumph 
of  a candid  realism,  the  inevitablenes*  of 
life  which  pursue*  ami  overtakes  those  who 
devinte  from  Hip  moral  eon  pass  that  point* 
the  wav  of  sound  sense,  rightness,  and  jus- 
tice. The  Triumph  of  Life,  be  it  said,  is  not 
a hook  fur  an  idlr  hour;  but  few  hook*  have 
ap|>eared  in  recent  American  fiction  that 
|»osxc*s  such  power*  of  intellectual  stimuli* 
tion  aud  exaltation,  and  which  contribute 
to  the  highest  and  most  satisfying  pleasures 
of  the  imagination. 

The  remit  death  of  Edna  I.yall  recalled 
for  a moment  the  widespread  interest  which 
at  one  time  was  taken  in  her  fiction.  For 
years  before  her  death  she  had  become  little 
more  than  a memory  to  many  readers  who 
used  to  swear  in  their  youth  by  tlie  author 
of  Doemi*  and  Knight  Errant,  To  such, 
the  following  letter  from  a correspondent, 
who  shared  this  early  enthusiasm,  may  be 
of  passing  interest:  “ In  my  school  days  at 
Eastbourne,"  this  lady  writes.  " we  used  to 
see  a good  deal  of  Edna  Lyall.  She  was  one 
of  our  heroine*,  and  we  were  always  delight- 
ed to  catch  a glimpse  of  her  either  in  the 
street  or  at  church.  One  of  her  favorite 
walks  was  on  the  sea-front — not  on  the  cen- 
tral parade,  before  the  big  hotels,  but  on 
the  quieter,  leas  frequented  promenade  from 
the  Wish  Tower  to  the  fool  of  Beauty  Head. 
Here  on  windy  day*,  when  the  white,  spongy 
foam  was  blowing  in  large  flake*  over  the 
shore,  ahe  used  to  wander  up  and  down, 
wrapped  COzily  in  a long  red  cloak.  She  wa.-. 
generally  alone,  but  was  always  interested 
in  all  that  went  on  around  her.  A bright 
-smile  would  pass  over  her  face  if  she  became 
conscious  of  recognition  by  any  of  the  nu- 
merous schoolgirls  of  the  town.  We  passed 
very  frequently  the  house  in  College  Hoad 
where  she  lived  with  her  sister  and  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jameson.  It  was  there, 
in  the  red-roofed  home,  looking  over  the 
downs,  that  much  of  her  writing  vraa  done,*' 
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Correspondence 

THE  COMMERCIAL  PROSPECTS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  TIIE  ARGENTINE. 

Kkiimonb,  Indiana. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper'll  Weekly: 

Sir, — In  * rwrnt  issue  of  your  paper  you 
quote  what  purports  to  be  extracts  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  President  Roosevelt  by 
Mr.  Emory  C.  White.  Whilst  entertaining 
the  highest  respect  for  the  conclusions  this 
gentleman  has  come  to,  I consider  it  tny  duty 
ns  an  Argentine  citizen  to  contradict  his 
statements,  and  dispel  the  ideas  imbued  into 
your  readers  as  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
German  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Whilst  Germany  is  undoubtedly  having  a 
good  time  in  that  country.  Americana  have 
nothing  to  fear  as,  so  far  without  effort, 
they  have  exceeded  their  trade,  until  the 
la-ginning  of  1000,  when  the  wave  of  pros- 
perity in  this  country  started,  and  made 
Americans  rather  independent  in  view  of 
there  heing  more  inter  state  trade  than  they 
could  conveniently  handle.  At  this  date  I 
have  visited  manufacturers,  who  have  in- 
formed me  that  while  running  at  their  full- 
est rapacity,  they  are  eighteen  months  be- 
hind with  their  orders  {these  conditions  are 
notably  prevalent  in  the  machinery  line!. 

I admit  that  the  German  figures  show 
higher  than  those  of  the  United  States  at 
present,  but  will  proceed  to  explain  the  cause 
of  this. 

In  the  first  place,  the  time  reqnired  by  the 
Americans,  under  prevailing  conditions,  is 
so  long  that  a prospective  client  would 
have  to  wait  so  long  for  his  goods  (hat  they 
would  possibly  lie  useless  to  him  on  arrival ; 
he  therefore  turns  to  the  German,  who  is 
hungry  for  trade,  and  gives  him  the  order 
to  he  executed  in  a minimum  of  time. 

Secondly,  the  American  manufacturer  does 
not  care  to  make  the  slight  modifications 
demanded  of  him  to  make  merchandise  suit- 
able to  market  conditions  in  those  countries, 
whereas  the  German  will  go  to  any  expense 
to  secure  an  insignificant  order,  and  does  not 
give  a brass  button  for  profit  on  the  first 
few  transactions.  He  has  learned  the  old 
proverb.  " AH  comes  to  him  that  waits." 

Thirdly,  the  German  manufacturer  gets 
out  a fine  .Spanish  catalogue,  with  weights 
and  measures  according  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem, which  at  once  appeals  to  the  Argen- 
tine. as  he  is  all  but  ignorant  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pints,  pounds,  and  ounces.  The 
American  sends  him  his  English  catalogue, 
or.  if  he  sends  them  a Spanish  one,  it  is 
in  one  of  the  vile  idioms  of  that  beautiful 
language,  or  an  essay  by  a correspondence 
school  graduate  that  has  never  come  nearer 
a live  Spaniard  than  through  a phonograph. 

It  is  really  painful  td  note  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  American  manufacturer  to  export 
trade,  whilst  he  allows  the  fair-haired  Teu- 
ton to  have  the  floor  to  himself.  The  follow- 
ing are  a few  of  the  excuses,  given  me  per- 
sonally'. by  American  manufacturers: 

“ To  much  bother  to  pack  thing*  special.” 
“ We  ran’t  give  our  time  to  work  out 
things*  weights  in  ‘ kilogrammes.’ " 

“ I want  my  money  before  the  goods  leave 
the  premises." 

” Oh ! Don’t  worry  me  aliout  it — the  ex- 
port agents  look  after  it  for  me.” 

Another  mistake  made  by  American  manu- 
facturers is  that  generally,  instead  of  send- 
ing  a live  representative  to  South  America, 
they,  as  a rule,  "tie  up"  with  an  English 
house  that  is  in  all  probability  handling 
the  same  category  of  good*  for  an  English 
manufacturer,  and  the  fact  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  an  Englishman  would  sooner 
sell  English  goods  on  a twenty  ■ per  • cent. 
profit  Ilian  American  at  forty  per  cent. 

A few  statistical  figures  as  to  exports 
from  England.  United  States,  and  Germany 
may  not  come  amiss  to  your  readers,  and 
it  will  ahow  that  German  trade  is  not  gain- 


“LADY  ROSE’S  DAUGHTER.” 

Boston,  Maos.,  March  33.  1903. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir. — 1 have  read  with  much  interest  your 
correspondent  A.  R.’s  letter  concerning  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  and  her  latest  heroine.  I 
think  he  {or  she)  has  succeeded  admirably 
in  summing  up  Mrs.  Ward's  splendid  quali- 
ties as  a novelist.  A practised  professional 
critic  could  hardly  have  done  better.  Rut  I 
wonder  how  your  correspondent  would  reply 
to  a piece  of  severe  criticism  of  Lady  Rose's 
Daughter  which,  in  a single  sentence,  a 
young  woman  threw  at  me  across  a dinner 
table  the  other  evening  when  I ventured  to 
express  the  delight  the  book  had  given  me. 
“Julie  Le  Breton,”  said  the  fair  critic,  “is 
nn  utterly  selfish  young  woman.”  My  first 
impulse  was  to  deny  the  fact  and  quote 
chapter  and  verse  in  support  of  my  view. 
But  as  I mentally  ran  over  the  scenes  of  the 
book  I grew  perplexed,  and  I am  still  at  a 
loss  for  an  answer.  Is  Julie  really  mean 
and  selfish  f 

I am,  sir, 

I’KKrLEXED. 


J-JARPER’S  WEEKLY  for  next  week  {out 
April  22)  Itoill  have,  among  other  features. 
The  Presidents  Western  Trip,  with  photo- 
graphs from  our  oTon  representative  on  the 
President's  train ; Putting  Traffic  Underground 
in  Chicago — a far-reaching  plan  now  under  way 
to  solve  Chicago's  transportation  problem ; 
Radium,  the  wizard  metal — a scientific  paper, 
showing  results  of  experiments  and  new 
discoveries;  The  ndlPo  Cup  Defender,  with 
pictures  of  the  launching  of  the  " Reliance  ” 
and  a critical  estimate  by  an  expert  yachtsman 
on  our  chances  for  winning  the  Cup;  New 
Automobile  Head-dresses  and  Costumes  Tpom 
by  the  American  Auto  Girl;  The  beginning  of 
the  Fishing  Season — a double -page  drawing 
by  Clarence  F.  Underwood— etc,,  etc. 

Pages  of  interesting  sub- 
jects by  interesting  people 

Harper  3 Brothers,  Franklin  Square,  New  York 
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in  any  annorraai  way  wnen  we 
the  reasons  I have  set  forth. 

list  list  ISM 

L'slted  Kingdom  .. . 39,M4.T7t>  SS,m.4»T 

t'cltcd  SlAt.s, *,6Sa,9»  J0.1C1.IH 

Germany 11.1W.W9  11,114,101  1B.MMU 

It  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration 

that  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transporta- 
tion between  this  country  and  the  Argen- 
tine, many  shipments  arc  made  from  branch- 
es in  England  of  American  houses  (such 
as  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufac- 
turing Company),  and  would  therefore  ap- 
pear as  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

As  to  the  competition  from  the  English, 
nothing  is  to  be  feared  unless  they  “ Amer- 
icanize,” which  is  highly  Improbable  on  ac- 
count of  their  very  conservative  Idea*. 
American  goods  are  in  favor,  and  when 
Uncle  Sam  wants  the  trade  and  really  goes 
for  it,  he  will  find  that  there  is  not  so  much 
competition  actually  existing,  other  than  the 
demand  of  foreign  goods  due  to  his  neglect 
of  the  market. 

Patent  medicines  are,  of  course,  tarred, 
as  the  Argentines  arc  a tolerably  healthy 
race.  1 am.  sir, 

Alexander  E.  Hocit. 
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Finance 

Whole  " sentiment  ” ia  perhaps  not  *o 
pessimistic  in  the  sjMiulittive  community  at 
Ihi*  writing  a*  it  was  a fortnight  ago.  the 
security  markets  are  still  under  the  influ- 
ence of  professional  operator*.  It  1*  not 
very  long  ago  that  every  one  professed  to  lie 
appalled  by  the  potential  dangers  of  the 
Hituation.  created  chiefly  by  the  huge  mass  of 
“ undigested  " securities  ami  by  the  insufR 
ciency  of  money  with  which  to  carry  on  the 
enormous  business  of  the  country  at  large, 
and  nt  the  same  time  permit  the  flnaneial 
and  underwriting  syndicates  to  “carry” 
their  heavy  loads  of  unsold  goods.  But 
whereas  at  the  la-ginning  of  the  downward 
movement  the  hear*  found  ample  ammuni- 
tion and  encouragement  in  the  liquidation  by 
timid  or  weak  holders,  the  later  operations 
for  the  fall  disclosed  the  cessation  of  other 
selling  than  that  of  the  bears  themselves. 
The  market,  to  all  appearances,  was  sold  to 
a standstill,  as  the  Wall  Street  phrase 
gnc*.  The  talk  of  the  syndicate*  staggering 
perilously  under  their  huge  unmarketed 
loads,  and  of  permanently  higher  rate*  of 
money,  lost  its  potency  temporarily,  and 
professional  Wall  Street  remembered  the 
old  admonition  to  *'  never  sell  stock*  while 
the  aap  is  running  up.”  This  ia  not  a pro- 
pitious season  for  a bear  market,  according 
to  long  and  honored  preerdent*.  The  last 
hank  statement  was  had;  it  wa«.  indeed, 
much  worse  than  the  Street  had  looked  for. 
But  so  many  people  endeavored  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  fancied  opportunity  to  re- 
duce commitment*  on  the  short  side  of  the 
account,  that  prices,  instead  of  falling,  actu- 
ally rose.  It  showed  clearly  what  technical 
conditions  were.  On  the  following  Monday, 
however,  the  overhanging  menace  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  - Union  Pacific  contrst  dis- 
appeared by  the  refusal  of  -fudge  burton  to 
make  permanent  the  injunction,  asked  for 
by  the  representative*  of  the  Keene  pool, 
restraining  the  I'nion  Pacific  from  voting  it* 
holding*  of  Southern  Pacific  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  latter  company.  On  general 
principles.  Wall  Street  is  always  frightened 
by  what  it  calls  fights  among  “ big  inter- 
ests,” and  the  prospect  of  a campaign  of 
annihilation  by  -Tame*  R.  Keene  on  the  one 
side,  and  Mr.  Harriman  and  his  associates 
on  the  other  side,  was  altogether  too  much 
for  its  nerves. 

It  ia  hut  fair  to  add.  however,  that  Mr. 
Keene — or  his  representatives — raised  ques- 
tions of  far  greater  importance  than  the 
declaration  of  dividends  on  n stock,  which 
might  or  might  not  have  helped  the  market- 
ing of-  the  Keene  pool's  holdings.  If  the 
court  had  decided  that  the  Union  Pacific 
could  not  vote  it*  Southern  Pacific  hold- 
ings because  it  bad  no  legal  right  to  hold 
such  stock  at  all.  it  requires  no  financial  ex- 
pert to  realize  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  such  a decision  to  the  principal  railroad 
systems  of  the  United  States,  notably  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central. 
However,  the  Union  Pacific  won  the  first 
round,  for  the  language  of  the  early  bul- 
letins 6ent  to  Wall  Street  was  terse  and 
"sporty,”  to  wit.  '‘Harriman  wins!"  The 
market  rose  a trifle,  but  lost  ground  when 
the  news  came  that  the  animal  election  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  had  been  in- 
definitely postponed,  to  allow  the  plaintiff’s 
lawyers  to  appeal  to  the  Federal  Court  of 
Appeal*. 

The  money  outlook  is  growing  less 
gloomy.  It  looks  as  if  the  return  movement 
of  currency  to  this  centre  had  begun,  and 
there  should  be  ensier  rates  until  the  usual 
autumnal  stringency.  But  even  when  the 
time  come*  for  the  CTop*  to  be  moved  it 
will  be  found  that  Secretary  Shaw  ha» 
profited  by  last  fall's  mistakes.  Notwith- 
standing this,  at  this  writing  the  stock- 
market  continues  depressed. 
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Bills  of  exchange  bought  and 
aold.  Cable  Transfer*  to  Eu- 
rope and  South  Africa.  Com- 
mercial and  Travellers*  Letter* 
of  Credit.  Collection*  made. 
International  Cheque*.  Cer- 
tificate* of  Deposit. 

Brown  Brothers  A Co., 
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CONDENSED  STATEMENT 

DECEMBER  /.  t902 
ASSETS 

Loans  and  Discounts  . . . $22,831,103.49 
Due  from  Banka  .....  1.809,123.52 

Banking  Houses  and  Lota  . 1,524,792.96 

Bonds,  Stocks,  etc 1,024,125.34 

Cash  and  c'ks  on  other  Bunks  9,386,664.23 

$36,565.8i8-54 

LIABILITIES 
Capital,  Surplus,  and  Undivid- 
ed Profits $5,2x6,107.78 

Deposits  subject  to  Check  3*. 349, 7*0-76 
$311,565.818.5, 


AGENTS  WANTED 

We  can  give  remuner- 
ative employment  to 
one  man  or  woman  in 
every  city  and  town  in 
this  country.  We  will 
send  full  particulars 
upon  application. 


Address  Circulation  Department 
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John  Jacob  Abtor, 
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KovrAwn  J.  IliRviNn, 

FREDERIC  ClKIUHta. 
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Thomas  f Ryan. 
Jacob  II.  Senirv. 
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“Altogether  a story  to  be  grateful 
for  ” — jY.  V.  Sun. 

*'  Pretty  miniature  comedies,  full  of 
pleasant  humor,  and  written  with  skill 
and  grace."  — Boston  Journal. 

" There  seems  to  be  a certain  magic 
in  this  author's  pen — only  a word,  and 
lo!  a figure  arises  before  one." 

— -V  V.  risiex  Saturday  Review  of  Books. 

“The  spirit  and  charm  of  New  Eng- 
land life  that  se****  beyond  the  reach  of 
most  authors  is  certainlv  revealed  in 
this  book.”  — l v orcester  Spy. 
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Photographing  the  Nebulae 

G.  W.  RITCHEY- 

Instructor  in  Practical  Astronomy  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory 

Tells  of  remarkable  new  methods  of  photographing  the  stars,  and  shows  the 

important  discoveries  made.  His  article  is  illustrated  from  many  stellar  pho- 

tograph.s  of  the  greatest  interest  and 

ever  before  reproduced. 

Sociology 

T ravel 

A striking  study  of  the  American  work- 

Waldemar  Bogoras,  of  the  American 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  writes  of  a 

strange  Northern  people,  where  the  old 

to  study  this  class,  worked  among  them. 

are  put  to  death  at  their  own  wish,  and 
where  a man  is  allowed  to  kill  himself 

Literature 

when  tired  of  life. 

Arthur  Symons  gives  a vivid,  ptietlc 

Hamilton  W.  Mnbie  contributes  a 

picture  of  life  in  Constantinople. 

brilliant  essay  on  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

Science 

in  1901,  and  Joseph  Knight  writes  tin 

Carl  Snyder,  in  an  interesting  p*v- 

Shakespeare's  “King  John":  his  text 

chological  article,  tells  how  the  brain 

is  accompanied  by  Mr.  Abbey's  pictures. 

thinks,  showing  the  entire  material  proc- 

Nature 

esses  of  mental  operations. 

Mr.  Abbey’s  Pictures 

S&dakichl  Hartmann  contributes  a 

There  arc  three  exquisite  drawings  by 

charming  nature  study.  "Along  the  Salt 

Edwin  A.  Ablwy,  R.A  , in  the  May 

Meadows."  His  article  is  artistically 

Magazine.  They  illustrate  scenes  in 

illustrated  from  photographs  reproduced 

Shakespeare's  " King  John,"  and  arc  re- 

in  tint. 

produced  in  tint. 

Short  Stories 

Illustrations  in  Color 

The  pictures  in  color  in  the  May  numlter. 

The  eight  short  stories  in  the  May  mint- 

in  addition  to  Mr.  Abbey's  drawings,  in-  i 

ber  arc  a most  striking  collection. 

elude  three  full-pages  by  E.  M.  Ashe, 

Among  them  arc  stories  by  Margaret 

in  full  color,  a number  of  dainty  draw- 

Deland,  R.oy  RoJfe  GiUon,  Anne 

ings  accomjtanying  Mr.  Symons*  pajier 

O'Hagan.  James  Branch  Cnbell. 

on  Constantinople,  and  some  strikingly 

Arthur  Colton,  and  Octave  Thanet. 

artistic  photographs. 

IGa&y  !iwb  lauyljtfr 

ISg  iHra.  Humphry  fflarii 


The  Washington  Post  says: 

“Mrs.  Ward  has  eclipsed  all  her 
previous  successes.  She  has  given 
us  a flesh  and  blood  heroine — her 
charm  is  wonderful  and  bewil- 
dering.” 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  says: 

" Neither  religious  problems,  nor 
politics,  nor  social  contests  oc- 
cupy Ju’ie  be  Breton’s  mind. 
She  is  wrapped  in  an  overmastering 
passion  of  love.” 


The  Milwaukee  Free  Press  says: 
“Julie  Le  Breton  has  the  myste- 
rious gift  of  the  emotions,  her 
stormy,  impulsive  nature  sets  the 
nerves  of  others  vibrating." 

The  Boston  Transcript  says: 

“The  story  is  the  combat  between 
two  powers  of  a brilliant  woman’s 
nature.  Sometimes  you  are  sure 
the  tawless,  the  vagabond,  the 
intriguing  side  will  win.  But  it 
doesn't.” 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 


HARPERS 
BOOK  NEWS 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  LIFE 

In  “The  Triumph  of  Life  **  Will- 
iam Farquhar  Payson  works  out 
an  absorbing  problem  of  modern 
life.  It  is  the  story  of  a young 
writer,  who,  upon  the  failure  of  his 
first  story — a worthy  effort — finds 
himself  tempted  to  write  only  for 
money.  There  are  two  influences 
at  work,  two  women — one  good  and 
one  bad — who  seek  to  pull  him  in 
opposite  directions.  The  scenes 
are  laid  in  New  York  and  Bristol. 

WEE  MACGREEGOR 

Harper  & Brothers  have  just 
brought  out  the  American  edition 
of  a book  that  is  creating  a furor 
in  Great  Britain.  This  is  J.  J. 
Bell's  “Wee  Macgreegor  ” — a hu- 
morously sympathetic  study  of  a 
wee  Scottish  laddie,  of  his  father, 
who  is  his  boon  companion  and  can 
deny  him  nothing,  and  of  his  mother, 
who  adores  and  disciplines  him. 
Their  most  amusing  experiences  are 
told  from  the  diverting  and  wholly 
unexpected  point  of  view  of  44  Mac- 
greegor ” and  his  44  paw 99  and 
“maw.”  The  humor  is  new  and 
true. 

THE  BISHOP 

Cyrus  Townsend  Brady's  latest 
book,  “The  Bishop,”  just  pub- 
lished, deals  with  a lovable,  mili- 
tant bishop,  who  spends  his  years 
among  Western  camps  and  army 
posts.  The  book  carries  us  into 
scenes  of  the  rough  West,  peopled 
by  the  full-blooded,  vigorous  men 
and  women  that  have  built  up  its 
wildernesses.  The  Bishop  is  a won- 
derfully human  character.  A clean, 
vigorous  book,  and  a readable  one. 

MARJORIE 

(Imprint  of  R.  H.  RUSSELL.) 

Following  the  success  of  Justin 
Huntly  McCarthy’s  romance  “If  I 
Were  King,”  and  the  popular  stage 
presentation  of  that  book,  the  ad- 
vent of  “Marjorie  ” — a new  novel 
by  Mr.  McCarthy — is  most  oppor- 
tune. This  story  is  romantic  in 
nature  and  deals  with  the  daring 
adventures  of  a piratically  inclined 
expedition  which  started  to  estab- 
lish a colony  in  the  West  Indies. 
Life,  vitality,  action,  and  splendid 
color  enliven  the  pages  and  make 
stormy  the  course  of  a dainty  love 
story. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  N.  Y. 


Rt  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  m.p. 
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The  man  uf  the  hour  in  England  who  is  planning  10  visit  America  during  the  summer 
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J lu-  l mu  a Jung  ,'j  iiw  ” Heiiancv,"  Utkkh  u u>  dcienJ  tin  < uf>  agumsl  >tr  I kuna*  l.ifU»n'i  sttamro.k  III 

Are  We  Going  to  Keep  the  Cvip? 


Til  1C  Columbia.  Ri  Hauer,  ami  Shamrock  III.  afford  an  in- 
►Irurtivr  comparison.  Tin*  two  new  Isiat*  practically  con- 
form In  the  type  of  the  which  hat  proven  her- 

self than  far  the  fastest  yacht  it Hmt . There  are  minor 
differences,  twit  in  ranential*  both  of  tire  new  boat*  are 
copies  of  the  older  boat.  The  main  feature  ia  the  form  of  the 
under  body.  Both  of  the  new  iio.it » have  the  convex  or  outward 
curve  of  the  Columbia,  on  the  forefoot,  from  the  flu  to  the  cut- 
water. Shamrock  II.  and  the  Coualitution  differed  alike  from  the 
f’ohiHihia  in  having  a Hatter  line  along  the  forefoot.  A«  a mnw- 
ipiciiec  Im it h proved  inferior  to  the  champion  in  windward  work. 
It  in  noteworthy  that  Shamrock  II.  differed  more  in  this  reaped 
than  the  ConMlituliou.  and  wan  l«— Weatherly.  At  yachtsmen  any. 
"he  hud  less  “ to  hold  on  by." 

The  essential  differences  Iwtween  the  Riliann  and  the  Columbia 
me  in  the  greater  over-all  length  and  beam,  and  -lutllmver  np|irr 
laalv.  of  the  former.  The  lierrmhoff  bat*,  from  the  Hloriana  to 
I hi*  In t e»t  creation,  are  developments  of  the  " sneak-box  " type, 
that  la,  a IkiiiI  with  a broad.  Hat.  ap<lonidtaj*ed  up|ier  laalv  nod 
n lean  under  laalv.  Tlie  “ "ireak-taix  A proia-r  bus  a spoon-sh»|>rd 
upper  laalv.  but.  in  the  sense  here  employed.  no  under  laalv  at  all. 
Mr.  llerresliofT*  Iniprovrmrnt  consisted  in  ere* tiny  an  under  laalv 
and  adding  a tin.  Thereby  he  produced  a ty|u*  of  hunt  faster  than 
anything  that  had  previously  i-l  sail.  All  other  designers,  bulb 
at  home  and  abroad,  have  been  furred  to  conform  to  it. 

From  the  photographs  at  hand  it  appears  that  in  the  Reliance 
the  designer  lia*  come  closer  to  the  uneiilt-box  upper  Isidy  than  ever 
I a*  fore  in  a nip  yacht.  In  other  words,  the  up|MT  laalv  of  the 
Reliance  is  Hatter  and  broader,  more  spoon -shaped.  than  that  of 
the  Columbia.  As  to  the  under  body,  la-side*  being  leaner,  there  is 
h-s  curve  to  the  tin  both  fore  and  aft.  It  i"  interesting  to  note 
in  this  connei-tioii  that,  while  the  Shamrock  III.  d«s  * not  show 
the  forward  iwrt  of  the  tin.  the  after  part  presents  an  even  sharper 
angle  I huti  that  of  tlie  Reliance. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  llcire«boff  has  preserved  in  the  Rclianr • 
the  •■oiivrx  foiefmd  of  the  Columbia,  to  in-uir  ability  in  windward 
work,  and  given  her  >r  flatter  hull  for  increased  sail -carrying  power, 
and  nun'll  greater  over-all  length,  to  i-xei'l.  if  possible.  the  reaching 
•pialities  of  the  idder  Isait.  Ili-r  ovn-iill  length  i-  varioiis|\  o»ti- 
mated  at  from  II'.’  to  l-lti  feet.  which  is  from  lit  to  N feet 
greater  than  that  of  the  Columbia.  and  her  water  line  length  i* 
put  at  ns  feet,  which  i-  I ft  7',.  in.  less.  Ilci  lieam  i-  given  at 
ii  ft.  lo  in.,  which  is  I ft.  h in.  greater  than  the  Columbia and 


only  2 inches  less  than  that  of  the  l igifnat.  the  beamiest  of 
cup  defender*.  In  the  absence.  however,  of  oHieial  measurement* 
these  figures  must  Is-  uccrptcd  with  reserve. 

It  is  likely  that  the  sail  area  of  the  Reliamcr  will  approximate 
I <>,000  -I i mu-  fret,  considerably  more  spread  than  is  carried  bv  anv 
other  yacht  The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  of ‘a  de- 
tailed description  of  her  construction.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that 
the  structural  devices  for  comhining  lightness  with  strength,  first 
introduced  in  the  ConMtiluliou,  have  lieen  re-employed.  To  reduce 
weight  above  the  water-line  an  aluminum  deck  !*  used , a step  in 
advance  of  the  latter.  With  the  same  object  iu  view,  Tobin  bronze 
is  used  in  the  plating  of  the  under  body,  while  that  of  the  upper 
body  is  nickel— teel — a lighter  material.  The  new  Ismt  al*o  has 
several  indies  less  fri-eUtord  than  her  predecessors,  to  bring 
the  hull  surface  to  the  resistance  of  tlu-  wind  down  to  the 
minimum. 

Although,  if  the  water-line  length  given  Is-  approximately  cor- 
rect. due  attention  ha*  been  (Mid  to  economizing  time  allowance, 
it  is  probable  the  Reliance  will  have  to  allow  the  f'olumbta  some- 
thing more  than  a minute  over  a lli'rtv-kimt  enurse. 

Concerning  the  challenger,  the  indications  from  tlie  trials  so 
far  had  are.  elearlv.  that  -he  is  the  fastest  yacht  yet  sent  in  iiucxl 
• •(  the  cup.  and  that  she  i-  la-tter,  comparatively  -peaking,  in  light 
Ilian  in  licavv  weather.  She  has  alrrmlv  shown  cxi-cllent  form,  and 
that  will,  no  doubt.  Is-  improved  by  timing  up.  In  the  first  leeward 
ami  windward  trial,  over  a measured  cour-e  of  thirty  knots,  at 
Weymouth,  on  April  it.  she  heat  Sham itu-k  I.  by  17  min.  2fi  see. 

The  M'tsiiid  trial,  over  a three-legged  course,  tested  la-tter  the 
relative  merits  of  the  yachts.  The  course  was  seventeen  knots,  and 
tlie  yachts  went  twice  around.  At  the  finish  the  challenger  had  a 
h-.ol  of  II  min.  ill  see,,  hut.  as  she  allowi-d  Ut  min.,  the  old  boat 
won  by  .'I  min.  i!)  wi- 
lt may  la-  inferred  from  this  performance  that  Shamrock  III.. 
when  I lined  up  to  her  pio|ier  form,  will  Ik-  frmn  seven  to  ten  min- 
utes faster  than  Shamrock  I.  over  a thirty-knot  course.  The 
Columbia  lien  I Shorn  rork  I.  more  than  ten  minutes  under  much  the 
same  w rather  condition*.  lint  tin-  Columbia,  a-  lu-r  uu-«-tiiigs  with 
1 lie  l lifilout  -Iniwed.  whs  a much  fa»tci  Isiat  in  liMII  than  in 
Sham rm'k  II.  Isat  lu-r  elder  si-ter  uniformly,  though  not  as  dc 
eisively  as  the  latest  of  tin-  name,  and  yet,  with  condition*  suiting 
her  a<  if  made  lo  ordci  faih-d  to  get  a single  rare  from  the 
Columbia  I .caving  the  RJiaum-  altogether  out  of  consideration. 
Ilierefore,  the  cup  may  he  icg.itdcd  a*  rca-omihlv  safe. 
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The  President’s  Western  Trip 

Photoimphi  taken  for  Harper’s  Weekly  bv  N.  Lazarmck,  our  soecial  representative 


'I 'he  I ‘resulettt  ,uidre.< 'iu%  the  ( 'wboys  at  <•< triiiner. 
the  lintranee  /*•  Vi7/»>u,jlt'j|«‘  Hark 


< ■ •laitei  Hiteher  Jhiussing  the  /’resident’s  trip  through 
the  Hark  with  Svrrtarv  l*H‘b 


I Meeting  with  the  /‘resident  in  the  Had  at  his  aid  Home,  Me*iora,  ,V.  1). 
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.H  Map  of  the  Untied  Stales,  showing  the  Products  of  each  Shite,  to  he  laid  out  as  a Garden  at  the  World's  Pair 

A Living  Map  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair 


TO  reproduce  the*  entire  United  Staten  in  ten  acre*  of  ground 
in  the  project  undertaken  t»v  the  Agricultural  Department 
for  its  outdoor  evliil.it  at  the  St.  Liui*  Fair.  Seven 
of  the  moat  renowned  M-ientiata  connected  with  the  de 
piirtiucut  have  I wen  assigned  to  plan  and  complete  thin 
work.  In  the  small  apace  allowed  for  each  State  und  Territory. 
it»  natural  noil  and  product,  an  well  an  it*  relative  altitude,  will 
lie  reproduced  in  miniature.  For  instance,  miniature  fields  of 
rice  will  be  growing  in  Louisiana.  Texas,  and  the  Uarolina*.  with 
the  other  products  of  those  State*:  Mississippi.  Florida.  Alulmma 
and  Georgia.  the  ('arolinaa  and  Texas,  will  have  llelds  of  cotton, 
wheal,  and  corn,  and  *o  on.  A hird's-eve  view  of  the  crops  jjrown 
in  every  State  will  lw  shown. 

Through  the  States  of  Wyoming.  I'tah.  California,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  und  a jmrtinn  of  Tc.xa*.  the  vast  public  ranges,  and  even 
the  vheep  country,  will  be  copied.  The  work  done  by  the  depart- 
ment in  reclaiming  ami  improving  these  lands  will  Is*  shown. 
There  will  lie  oil-wells  in  Texas:  ore-mines  in  Alnliamn  and  Ten 
newer:  granite  and  marble  qunrric*  in  the  Stales  noted  for  those 
exports.  The  entire  exhibit  will  la-  aaaembled  with  a view  to  illus- 
trating the  resources  and  industries  of  the  Union. 

The  more  important  rivers  of  the  country  will  lw  reproduced  in 
miniature.  Likes  will  la-  little  pond*  geographically  correct  in 
outlines.  The  climate  of  St.  Lmis  will  la-  aided  by  every  artificial 
means  known  to  scientific  agriculture  to  make  possible  the  growth 
nf  the  ero|»s  iis  in  the  different  States. 

The  exhibit  will  lie  placed  on  a gentle  slope  facing  tlie  south 
near  tin-  Agricultural  Building.  The  various  Statist  will  be  nepni- 
rated  by  cinder  paths.  Around  the  margin  of  the  map  of  the  United 
States  will  be  a five-foot  gravel  walk,  with  a border  of  Kentucky 
blue-gras-*.  Surrounding  the  map  proper  there  will  be  eight  sepa- 
rate exhibits,  namely,  pathology,  plant  - breeding,  school  garden, 
grass-garden,  seed-production.  fibre  plant*,  medicinal  and  poison- 
ous plants,  and  cereals.  Prc|«arations  are  already  in  progress  for 
this  |Mirt  of  the  exhibit.  Many  of  the  plant*,  particularly  the 
perennial*,  have  already  Im-«-ii  put  in  plan-.  Tin-  section  of  lam!  sur- 
rounding tin  map  from  Maine  to  the  western  line  of  Florida  will 
show  in  detail  a grass-garden  in  which  will  lie  grown  every  grass 
indigenous  or  naturuliycd  in  the  I'nited  States, 

The  irregular  plot  at  the  extreme  north  end  will  la-  orcu tried  by 
an  artificial  suml-diinc.  The  object  of  this  particular  exhibit  i*  to 
show  lluit  drifting  sard  may  be  isuitrollcd  by  growing  vrgrtutinii. 
and  to  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  tlie  vegetation  which  may  Is* 
grown  in  *i»rli  locations  *m*ci  *«fully. 

In  the  plant-garden  eatable  and  poisonous  plant*  will  Is-  grown 
side  In  side.  The  prime  object  is  t«*  show  by  actual  contrast  wliat 
plant*,  causing  the  b»**  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  stork 
each  year,  should  Is-  eliminated  from  the  Western  grazing  lands. 

In  the  plot  devoted  to  pathology,  the  valuable  discoveries  made 


by  thr  Agricultural  Department  scientist  in  the  work  of  arrest 
ing  nr  preventing  plant  diseases  will  Is-  shown.  In  thi*  section 
plant*  will  he  shown  in  the  pna-c**  of  being  treated  to  prevent 
disease,  while  other*  will  show  the  ravage*  of  maladies  in  plant 
life  due  to  m-glrct.  Such  thing*  a*  peach*-*,  Frrneli  pear  needling*, 
and  Delaware  grapes,  etc.,  will  In-  among  the  plant*  exhibited. 

The  plant -breeding  exhibit  will  show  probablv  the  most  acien- 
tifie  work  vet  nceotnplishrd  bv  the  dp|Mrtment.  Here  will  Im-  illu* 
t rated  the  result*  of  crossing  fruits,  grains,  cotton,  and  such 
other  plants.  Tlie  increase  in  vigor  caused  by  hybridization  and  it* 
progress  in  all  the  dilTer.-nt  stages  will  In-  illustrated.  Altogether 
this  “ living  map  exhibition  promises  to  la-  one  of  the  most  novel 
and  interesting  of  any  at  the  Fair. 

The  Official  Opening  of  the  Fair 

A I’ll  II.  SO.  IIMKL  will  In*  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  -ale 
of  the  Lmisiana  Territory  to  the  United  States*  It  wa*  the 
original  intention  to  open  the  Lmisjana  Purchase  Fair  at  St.  * 
Liu  is  on  that  day.  lint  for  many  good  reasons  tlie  Fair  was  pul  olT 
for  one  year,  and  the  anniversary  will  be  celebrated  not  bv  it* 
opening  but  by  its  dedication.  That  will  L-  an  interesting*  and 
imposing  ceremony,  at  which  President  Roosevelt.  ex- President 
Cleveland,  ami  many  other  distinguished  |n-i*oii*  will  Im-  preaenl. 

A procession  will  march  and  the  President  will  review  it.  and  there 
will  In-  a sucees-ion  of  ceremonies,  inspection*,  orations,  and  Im  li- 
quet* that  will  lust  three  days. 

The  Fair  (•  round*  comprise  the  western  half  of  Forest  Park, 
six  mile*  m-st  from  the  Mi**i«*jppi  River.  The  land  is  hilly,  and 
uIhiuI  half  of  it  is  covered  with  forest  tree*,  which  will  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  Fair  and  the  eomfoit  of  \isit<u*.  Work  wa*  lN-gun 
on  the  ground*  in  August.  HUH.  and  Imilding  const  met  ion  tM-ga  n 
four  month*  later.  The  general  plan  provide*  for  fourteen  great 
exhibition  buildings,  to  wit:  United  States  Government.  Education. 
Art.  Liberal  Art*.  Manufacture*.  Varied  Industrie*.  Textile*.  Ma- 
chinery. Kleetrieity.  Transportation.  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
Forestry  ami  Fisheries,  and  Ordnance  Tin-  «<o*l  of  these  building* 

ranges  f|,tM)i»,iKM)  to  the  total  .-o,t  Ling  about  seven 

million  dollar*.  Some  of  them  are  tinislusl.  Nearly  all  are  well 
along  Inward*  completion. 

Besides  these  main  Imilding*  there  will  In-  a great  number  of 
other*:  the  State  buildings,  tin-  Imilding*  of  foreign  nation*,  the 
great  Festival  Hall  which  will  cover  two  acres,  * cityful  of  "con 
•lesions  " buildings,  and  all  the  multitude  of  supplementary  show 
building*  w hich  every  one  will  recall  w ho  has  ever  L-.-n  to ‘a  great 
fair,  \nd  the  la  ml  sea)  a*  architecture  will  L-  e*peciallv  interesting 
on  this  hilly  site,  ami  the  sculpture,  the  electrical  displays.  .,n,| 

all  the  embellishment*  will  I .*iteh  a scale,  and  of  such  a quality. 

a*  our  experiences  at  C hicago  and  llulLlo  give  us  warrant  to  expect! 
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Ca.pta.irv  Little’s  V.C. 

A Complete  Short  Story  by  W.  E.  Cairrves 


“^T'V'  "THAT  I’ve  promised  to  relate  this  nrternoon,”  said 

% /%  / Private  loiter.  " i*  the  pcrcise  circumstance*  under 
W which  a certain  captain.  R.N.,  was  given  the  Victoria 
▼ ▼ I'nMH  through  In*  nut  living  what  one  might  eall  a 

'urwnuin.  Now  the*e  'ere  fact*  'ave  never  been  made, 
so  to  -peak,  public  afore  now,  though  in  course  every  one.  ia  well 
aware  that  thin  captain  ha*  got  the  eroM.  and  got  it  through  a 
•■mart  hit  of  lightin'  in  the  Sudan,  a bloomin'  square  bein'  broken 
by  Furry  Worry,  and  him  bein',  an  to  any.  on  the  »|*it  in  time  to 
knock  the  beggar*  endway*  a*  tried  to  force  their  way  in. 

" There  ain’t  many  of  you  'ere  who  know  mueh  about  Suakini. 
which  is  a aaloobrioua  spot  on  the  we*t  roa*t  of  the  lied  Sea. 
hut  soon  inter  we  la-gun  to  take  a 'and  in  h«*«in'  Kgy|»t.  Suakini 
became  a place  which  waa  fairly  well  known  to  a g-wsl  loans  blue* 
and  marine*.  At  the  la-ginnin'  of  'K4.  a chap  called  0*man  Digma. 
who  net  up  to  In*  a htoomin'  prophet,  though  I never  'card  rightly 
svhat  V prophesied,  or  what  'i*  |iertirkler  line  of  bnainc**  was. 
liegan  to  Ir*  a hit  of  a marsanre  in  the  neighbor'nnd  of  Suakini.  *o 
a soldier  general.  Sir  (Serald  timliam.  a tine  up*tandin'  tlgure  of  a 
man  'e  wa*  too.  waa  sent  there  with  a lot  of  soldier*,  'ighlnnder*. 
rilles.  ami  fusiliers,  not  to  mention  other  troop*,  and  some  'ussar*. 
to  knock  the  stullin'  out  of  the  bloomin'  prophet.  Osman  Digma.  and 
to  relieve  the  tiippv  garrison  whieh  wa*  -opposed  to  la*  shut  up 
by  the  Arab*  in  Toknr.  Now  'hi*  i»  all  ldoomin'  'i»tory  u*  I'm 
tellln*  von  so  far.  and  a*  all  'istory  shows,  when  they  want*  a job 
done  to  rights,  you 
must  ’ave  a liack- 
lione  of  uuirines 
and  British  blue- 
jacket* just  to  give 
a tlnish  to  thr 
business.  So  it 
wa*  in  this  ca«e. 

" Beside*  the  sol- 
dier* they  sent  a 
battalion  of  ma- 
rines from  'nine, 
and  a considerable 
crowd  of  blur  jack- 
ets 'ad  liven  landed 
from  the  fleet, 
chiefly  to  look 
arter  some  Gard- 
ner guns,  and  to 
la*ar  a 'and  gener- 
ally wherever  they 
was  wanted.  In 
i-onimnnd  of  (hi* 
lot  wa*  the  'em  of 
IIIV  tale.  Captain 
•losrphu*  Little, 
whom  | don't  ex- 
jiecta  a*  nnv  of  you 
jokers  knows  any- 
thin’about.  Tliat'* 
so.  ain’t  it?  Ah. 

V*  left  the  service 
many  days  now. 
hilt.  *e  were  u 
proper  little  him 

•*«  » «« 

was  in  command 
of  the  Pluto,  and 

volunteered  for  thi*  'ere  shore-goin’  job:  why.  no  one  exacklv  could 
make  out.  and  though  .In.  as  we  used  to  rail  ’ini,  was  nuts  on 
lightin'.  ami  loved  nothin’  better  nor  a scrap,  yet  'e  was  a regular 
blue- water  sailor,  so  V was.  and  never  seemed  fair  ’app.v  till  "e 
was  out  of  soundin'*,  so  you  may  imagine  people  was  a bit  look 
a bark  when  .lo  *e  volunteer*  for  a real  shore  guin'  billet.  Hut 
what  siirprifcd  'em  more  was  that  ’e  was  selected  for  I he  billet. 

'•  I don't  sii|i|m>sc  as  .lo  'ad  ever  l*een  acro*t  a ’or*e  in  the  'ole 
course  of  hi*  life,  hut  now  that  the  time  'ail  come.  V wa*  tleter- 
uiimsl  to  <lo  thing*  proper,  and  the  flr-t  thing  necessary  wa*  n 
proper  rig  for  rulin'  in.  The  navigator,  who  was  by  nil  account* 
a w>rt  of  naval  V re  her  or  Tod  Sloan.  V lent  the  skipper  a pair  of 
lir<*wn  jack  hoot*,  and  all  the  necessary  liltin'*  K were  a sight 
Well,  next  momin'  I wa«  warned  to  go  ashore  with  the  owner's 
vallcv  and  hi*  gear  at  two  bell*.  arter  my  dinner,  so  Sergeant  Piper 
V parades  me  in  mnrehin'  order  ami  reporta  me  present  and  cor- 
rect, and  I and  the  valley,  Perkins  by  name,  soon  found  ourselves 
ashore.  A petty  officer  met  u*  at  the  landin' -stage,  and  took  us 
up  to  the  camp  where  our  men  were.  Wln-n  we  got  to  the  rump 
the  owner  wa*  a -taintin'  outside  'i*  tent,  lookin'  «|iiite  smart  in 
hi*  In  sit*  and  hreeclic*  with  a |wir  of  the  most  enormous  spur* 
whieh  the  navigator  'ml  lent  ‘ini  hurkled  on  ‘i*  feet,  upside  down. 

••  Soi.ii  a«  '«  saw  me.  'r  *ung  out  t«  me  to  go  to  the  hack  of  'i* 
lent,  where  I would  find  hi*  'or*e.  It  wa*  a rather  gmal-lnokin* 
sort  of  Arab  *or*e,  with  a very  mild  and  placid  eye  So  I give  the 
'or***  a good  doin'  over  with  a rubber,  for  do  'ad  brought  a proper 
cleanin'  kit  ashore,  where  ever  "e  'ad  raised  it.  'livin'  first  made  ‘im. 
the  'ruse.  fn«t  to  a picketing -peg,  When  | 'ad  finished  my  job.  I 
reported  myself  to  the  skipper  and  n«k«-d  for  order*,  and  was  told 
to  bring  'im  the  'orse  for  early  parade  ai  -i\  next  iimrniii’  Well, 
at  *ix  sharp  next  murnin'  I was  ready  with  the  'orse,  and  do,  *e 


enine  out  of  'is  tent  lookin’  very  smart  in  hi*  ridin’  kit  and  *i» 
sword  a danglin'  at  'i*  side.  Nothin'  was  wrong  Imt  the  spurn, 
and  them  I soon  shifted  tor  ’im.  and  *e  walked  'is  'orse  acro*t  to 
where  'i*  Imttalion  of  bluejacket*  was  a waitin'  for  'im  to  ilrill 
them.  Oh  l>»rd!  that  battalion!  I don't  know.  sir.  a*  whether 
you've  ever  seen  the  Hritish  blue  at  drill.  If  you  ’aven'l.  don't: 
that's  my  advice.  It’*  a cruel  and  a Vart-breakin'  sight.  You 
won’t  'urt  their  feelin'*  by  fellin'  'em  an.  whieh  i»  the  worst  sign  . 
of  all.  to  my  thinkin'.  for  ’nw  can  you  look  for  improvement  where 
there  ain’t  no  sense  of  error  to  start  with?  .lo.  'r  knew  the  drill 
well,  much  to  niv  surprise,  hut  then1.  V 'adn’t  lavn  a study  in'  of 
the  red  laaik  for  two  day*  and  nights  for  nothin’,  and  V made 
no  mistakes  in  guin’  in  for  complicated  movements  "K  ju*t  kept 
them  in  column  ami  quarter-column*,  with  a couple  of  deployment* 
and  one  change  of  front,  and  ’r  gave  out  the  caution*  in  style, 
’i*  word*  of  command*  were  n treat  and  surprise  to  me.  lint'  'is 
battalion  didn't  give  *im  no  fair  show.  The  gouh  •*.  who  w a* 
mostly  sills*,  and  young  loutriianta.  never  led  right  except  by  arei- 
denl,  the  eoni|MUiy  commander*  never  gave  the  right  words  of  <s>m- 
maud,  and  the  *u|>erntimerary  rank*  were  a.chatterin'  all  thr  while 
like  a lot  of  bloomin'  monkey*.  Well.  I loafed  about  watehin'  the 
-kipper  u drillin'  ’i*  awkward  squad,  and  a wonderin'  'owever  it 
wa*  as  V kept  "is  temper,  which  mine  would  'ave  gone  long  ago. 
when  all  of  a.Middrnt  e • I id  grt  a bit  riled  bv  somethin'  or  other, 
what  It  wa*  1 did  not  rightly  not  ire.  and  V just  jabbed  is  old  orse 

with  the  spur*  to 
start  'im  towards 
the  line,  the  old 
beast  ’aviit’  stood 
as  quirt  as  you 
please  up  to  now : 
gone  to  sleep,  I 
thought. 

M ’Owever.  the 
spurs  woke  'im. 
and  'e  just  gave 
one  ’oi*t,  and  away 
went  .lo,  a-soinei- 
■u*  liltin'  through 
the  air.  *K  land 
ed  fnir  on  *i»  nut. 
t he  old  *nrsr 
a lookin'  at  im 
reproachful  like, 
and  a sort  of 
titter  went 
through  the  bat- 
talion. Titter! 
I‘d  *ave  given  ’em 
somethin’  to  titter 
for!  I ran  for- 
wards and  pickisl 
the  fallen  ’em  up. 
and  Mid  iis  I ’oped 
V wasn't  hurt. 

" T’rt  l»e  damned.' 
-aid  'e.  a*  hold  as 
liras*.  ' what  the 
'ell  should  ’lirt 
me?  'Kre.  'elp  me 
up  again.'  and  > 
eliinbeil  up  again 
on  *i»  'orse  and 
went  on  with  the 

drill  just  a*  if  nothin'  'ad  ’appened.  Oh.  V wa*  a well-plucked 
one.  was  do.  Well,  that  evenin'  V sent  for  me.  and  told  me  to 
route  into  ’i*  tent  and  pull  the  curtain,  quite  mysterious  like, 
and  I wondered  what  the  blare*  the  littlp  man  was  onto.  *K  wa* 
a *et tit:’  in  a long  chair  a smokin’  a little  clay  pipe,  which  I 
really  la»lieve  'c  loved  as  if  it  ’ad  Wen  a child,  and  e motioned  to 
me  to  take  a sent  ton  on  a bully  bcef-lmx.  As  you  may  imagine. 

I wa*  a bit  laid  aback  by  this,  hut  I sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
empty  lieef-hnx.  and  waited  developments,  a*  the  poet  say*,  .lo. 

V sucked  *ard  at  'i*  pipe  for  a minute  nr  two.  then  'e  said,  quite 
flercelike.  1 Lester,  this  mustn't  ‘appen  again.’  * Very  good,  sir.'  I 
•aid.  n»t  knnwin'  what  on  earth  V wn*  a-drlvin’  at.  ‘ Very  good, 
very  gnoil!  Hut  'nw  do  you  propose  to  stop  it?'  and  ’e  shouted  at 
me  a«  if  Y were  ‘ailin'  the  fore  yard  in  all  a gale.  ' Heg  pardon, 
sir,  but  I don’t  rightly  follow  von.'  I said.  'Then  what's  the  lilnnm- 
in’  use  of  savin’  " very  grind."  you  jaeka**.  la-fore  you  know  what 
I’m  talkin'  a In  m t.  Now.  what  I mean  i»  that  that  there  niui|iageou* 
'orse  of  mine  inn*t  In-  cured  of  Ringin'  the  coiiimandin  ollleer 
over  'i*  mi-liegnltcn  'cad  like  a sack  of  |*»tntur»  on  'i*  own  parade- 
ground  It's  undignified' — and  '«•  got  up  and  Iregnn  a *t rulin' 
lip  and  down  the  lent  — . . . . ‘and  it  will  'ave  to  he  stopped.' 

“ With  that  V pulled  'i— elf  up  and  *top|H-d  short  a-gUrW  at  me. 
a*  if  it  were  me  as  'ad  hilcked  ‘im  <»rf  that  loomin'.  I “ct  still  and 
said  nothin'.  After  a minute  V -aid  - - Now.  Private  Lester.  I 'ave 
a plan,  but  you  must  keep  this  to  yourself.  I 'ave  to  trust  you  in 
thi*  ’ere  matter,  let  me  -i«-  that  my  confidence  i*  not  misplaced.' 

In  ronrse  I told  ‘im  I would  do  my  very  be»l.  and  wouldn't  give 

the  allow  away  to  no  one.  so  'e  went  on:  ‘Well,  it’s  thi*  way  V* 
you  may  know.  I’ve  never  |*crfe*-ed  to  In-  a *or*enian.  hut  I've 

taken  the  job  on  now.  .Hid  I don't  intend  to  Ih-  la-uten  by  it.  Now 

thia  ’or*e  isn't  a-goin"  to  buck  uie  urt  again,  uml  I'm  nut  u-goin’ 


istory  as  I'm  lullin'  yen  >0  jar " 
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to  give  up  spur*.  Spurs  Is  part  of  a mounted  officer's  kit,  and  spur;) 
I intend  to  wear.  This  is  my  plan,  and  this  is  what  you  must  do: 
(Jo  over  to  the  'iis*ur  lines  and  get  « stout  black,  or  dark-colored 
strap,  a lout  'nrf  an  inch  wide  and  a fathom  and  a ‘arf  long.  This 
strap  you  must  make  fast  to  my  starboard  stirrup-iron,  then  take 
a tuiri  through  the  iron  on  the  port  side.  Iwi-k  through  the  first 
iron,  und  ilu-n  'and  me  the  slack  end  when  I mounts.  Then,  you 
see.  when  I 'aids  it  taut  and  belays  it  to  a ring  on  the  fore-end 
of  the  saddle,  it  will  draw  my  feet  together  under  the  'orse’s 
holly,  and  I'll  lay  odds  the  l>eggnr  won't  shift  me  then.  But  get 
a dark-colored  strap,  so  as  it  won't  la1  notieeatde.  Do  you  unite 
understand ?"  In  course  I understood  well  enough,  hut  I made  an 
Isdil  as  to  tell  'im  that  I thought  it  were  a very  dangerous  game 
to  play,  as  if  the  bloomin'  'urm*  came  down.  why.  'e  wouldn't  Im- 
able  to  get  free,  ami  might  get  a very  misty  roll;  hut  *e  wouldn't 
listen  to  no  rea- 
son. ‘ Danger  Im* 

*nnged,*  said  he, 
the  little  Iwntam; 

* I don't  mind  a 
roll  a 'nng.  Many 
a good  orsetnu  n 
may  get  a roll 
through  'is  'orse 
a failin'.  There 
ain't  no  disgrace 
attaeheil  to  that. 

But  I do  call  it 
di»grai*efiil  for  a 

commanding  offi- 
cer to  Im*  iiii  • 
shipped  before  bis 
bloomin'  parade, 
and  that  don't,  *ap- 
pen  again  to  me. 

•*  So  t here  were 
nothin'  more  to 
Im*  said,  and  I 
went  orf  to  the 
'orse  lines  of  the 
"ussars.  and  s<M»n 
mine  across  ju->t 
the  bit  of  tackle 
as  I wanted,  and 
when  the  *kip|M-r 
eaine  to  mount  for 
next  mornin's  p.i 
lade  I 'ad  the 
tinkle  rigged  ac- 
cordin' to  'is  di 
reel  ions,  and  'and- 
is|  'im  the  slack 
end  accordin'  to  ‘is 
orders.  None  of 
the  men  on  purade 
spotted  'is  little 
‘aidin'  tackle,  ami 
•lo  V got  a repila 
tinn  for  bein'  a 
most  wonderful 
sticky  rider,  for 
the  ’orse  placed  lip 
a hit.  I can  tell 
you.  in  'is  first  ef 
forts  to  unship  'im. 

**  Well,  l.y  the 
end  nf  February. 

•lo  'ad  'is  com- 
mand ver,v  ship 
shape,  ami  it  must 
'ave  lM'en  about 
the  Iasi  day  of 
that  month  Unit 
we  was  all  eon 
edit  rated  at  Fort 
Baker 


Tnkar. 


Well,  we 
went  to  Tnkar. 
ind  did  no  good 
when  we  got 
there,  the  Arabs 
'avin*  all  cleared  out. 
Irmn  tlu-ie  we  went  Im 


>n  we  was  marched  back  to  Trinkitnt.  and 
ick  to  our  old  lines  at  Suakiui.  where  we 
»tuek  till  the  llth  of  March.  vc«,  it  must  'ave  lM'en  the  1 1th.  be- 
cause we  bright  Tomai  on  the  1 .It ti  and  that  were  two  marches. 

“tin  tV  llth  we  started  off  again.  As  we  got  nearer  and  nearer 
the  ’ills  the  enemy  seemed  to  get  thicker,  so  the  general  concluded 
to  ’alt  for  (he  niglil.  and  to  prevent  the  camp  from  bein'  rushed 
we  made  a xarelui  round  il  of  thorn  bushes  anil  such  like,  urter 
which  rations  of  luilli  Is-rf  were  served  out.  and  we  lay  down,  as  the 
night  afore,  to  sleep  the  ls-st  way  we  could.  The  night  passed 
somehow,  and  next  inortiin’  .iImhiI  eight  o'clock  we  was  all  formed 
up  in  two  brigades,  and  advanced  towards  the  enemy,  wlio  was 
'idin'  in  a lot  of  broken  ground  in  front.  We’d  not  gone  very 
fin  Iwfon-  the  \ral»s  on  me  for  us  like  a 'und  red  thousand  wild 
eats.  Mur  chaps  opened  tire  pretty  sharp,  and  'und mis  of  'em 
went  down.  I lit  the  others  earn*-  on  |ii«t  the  same,  and  thing-  la- 
gan to  look  a bit  too  warm  for  some  of  us.  .Iii-t  ns  the  -qtiure 
got  real  busy,  a staff  officer  came  up  to  do,  who  was  u-settin’  on 


’is  old  'orac  a-spending  a real  'appy  day.  and  «*id  as  'ow  the  gen- 
eral *ad  give  permission  for  mounted  officers  to  dismount.  Now 
-lo  'e  couldn't  very  well  dismount  without  givin'  'is  patent  ‘olding 
tackle  away,  so  'c  just  took  'is  ehaUers  and  stayed  where  'e  was. 
him)  I stayed  quiet  under  ‘is  lee,  ready  to  lake  tin-  'orac  if  '•■  should 
change  'is  mind.  The  old  'orsr  took  no  notice  of  the  firing,  and 
-too.!  as  quiet  as  if  V was  in  'is  own  stable.  Suddenly  the  square 
iM'gan  In  give  ground  a bit.  the  pressure  on  the  front  face  In-in' 
more  than  our  men  could  stand.  But  they  rallied  quick,  and  made 
a move  forward  again,  and.  the  side  fare  not  rlosjn'  up  quick 
enough,  a gap  was  opened  at  one  corner,  for  which  a gang  of  Arab* 
raced  like  a shot,  and  in  another  minute  they  would  'ave  lws*n 
a-slushin'  around  inside  tin-  square  if  it  *udn’t  a-liccn  for  Jo. 

".Ju*;  a second  or  two  afore  the  gap  were  n|M*ncd  the  old  'orse 
was  struck  fair  and  square  on  the  quarter  by  a s|irnl  bullet. 

'Kurins,  > lept  the 
'eight  of  'isself,  a 
lep  which  would 
'live  unshipped 
the  skip|ier  I mt 
for  ’is  patent 
tnekle.  and  lsdtcil 
Mi-lost  the  square. 
‘K  jumprtl  eh-an 
over  a baggage 
camel  as  was 
a-lyin*  down, 

knocked  over  a 
couple  of  mules, 
and  went  fair  for 
the  spot  where  the 
Futtxy  Wi  trade* 
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old  orse  charged 
the  leadin'  Arab 
and  sent  ‘im  Ilyin’. 
Jo  gave  a wild 
war  whoop,  and 
fair  split  Hie  next 
chop’s  'end  o|m*m 
with  'is  old  sword. 
In  course  t In- 
sword.  not  lM*in’ 
used  to  that  sort 
of  treatment,  went 
in  two  in  'is  ‘and. 
but  Jo  jithlM-d 
alMiut  with  the 
short  end  to  some 
purpose,  tin  nigh  *c 
would  undoubtedly 
'ave  Ins'll  speared 
in  the  end.  if  some 
of  our  soldiers 
ad  n't  eonie  lip  in 
time  to  fill  up  the 
gap.  and  to  pull  Jo 
and  the  ‘orse  buck 
again  into  the 
square.  The  skip 
per  'ail  filled  the 
gup.  and  the  ait  - 
mm  linn  was  suvisl, 

'•  Well,  *e  might 
never  'live  'card 
no  more  aUmt  it 
if  the  general 
'udn't  ’<ip|M-ued  to 
'an*  ca«t  'is  eye  in 
that  dirisiion  just 
us  Jo  gun*  'is  wm 
whoop  and  Istwlml 
over  the  first  nig 

ger.  * S'help  me!’  says  the  general.  ‘ "e  get*  the  Gross  for  that! 
What  him. min'  pluck!  What  'orsemanship!'  or  words  to  that  cf- 
feel.  Ami.  sun*  enough,  .lo  wu»  recommended  for  the  Cross,  und. 
what's  more,  ‘e  got  it. 


! the  lior 
“Oh,  I lie  or«e. 
brought  'im  hack.  -I 
ball,  but  the  |MMir  nl 
wound  :ii  the  elie*t. 
dismounteil 


l)h.  'e  'ad  fought  'is  last  fight.  V ’ad.  Jo 
i smilin',  and  u»  *nppy  as  a girl  at  'er  first 
I eroi-k  was  u lileedin'  like  a pig  front  a spear 
lo  'ml  never  noticed  nothin'.  When  I told 
v quick,  mid  looked  at  the  |aair 


-linkin'  's  Vad.  quite  put  mil  I eoiild  “ci*.  Vet  V made  me  laugh 
all  the  -anu  ’ All  ' -aid.  ' laid  job.  Iwiil  job.  *KI1  of  a colli-ion 
Fore  compartment  filled.  "Frv.  put  a collision  mat  mcr  ‘i-  Isms, 
und  tow  *iui  -tarn  first  That's  i lie  only  cliunce.'  But  no  col- 
lislon  inat  could  do  im  no  good.  The  pour  old  Idigliter  V fell  dead, 
and  .lo  bail  to  walk  bock  to  Suakiui.  But  V didn't  care.  'K  bail 
lieen  recommended  fur  the  V.i'..  und  you  might  'ave  thought  as  the 
little  man  was  a-wnlking  on  air.  instead  of  Sudan  sand  and  rock*.” 
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Progress  in 

GORKI. IN  lii|Mi«lr_v  i*  la-ing  woten  at  W i 1 1 in  ntHlir  Idye**.  New 
York.  Ten  vein*  ago  Mr.  \\  ill  in  in  Itiiinngarteii.  who  in 
now  ul  tin-  lim 1 1 of  tin*  Wiltianedwidge  indn*trv,  intro- 
iIiiitiI  tlu*  nrt  to  America.  Ilf  bronchi  with  him  from 
Kiiro|H-  ii  numlu-r  of  nkill.il  tape*  try  worker*.  Hi*  fore- 
ninii,  Mr.  John  Fou*«udirr,  wu*  muater  workman  of  the  Royal 
Wimlmir  Yu | ««t rv  Work*  in  Knglund.  uml  ha*  long  been  known 
i*  an  expert  of  iiniiMial  ability.  The  wmk  i»  eurriei)  on  in  an 
onpretentinu*  huihling  beaide  the  Itronx.  Mr.  Huiiiiigarten  ha* 
•ipiippi-d  hi*  pin  lit  with  tin-  tno*l  modern  uml  approved  appliance*, 
nml  i*  cnahleil  to  *ecure  ion  1 1-  which  npiul  in  nrti»lii'  cneet  the 
l*-*t  work  that  i»  la*ing  iicioinpli*ln-U  today  in  the  art  of  weaving. 
Hie  iinliiilry  i*  *iinilar  in  elfcet  to  that  carried  on  in  France,  in 


an  Old  Art 

the  fifteenth  cent m v.  hv  the  Onlieliri*.  The  reatoration  of  ohl  tape*- 
trie*  i*  u ron*iderahle  part  of  the  venture,  a*idc  from  the  more 
iiii|MKtant  work  of  creating  original  <le*ign*.  In  »i re  ami  the 
•apacity  for  adeipaately  hamlling  large  nubjert*  the  \\  illinm*- 
hrnlge  plant  ha*  *o  far  develo|>cd  that  it  now  exceeds  the  govern- 
incut  work*  at  Puri*.  The  e*talili*hment  of  «iu-h  un  rnlrrprta  in 
thi*  eountiy  mark*  a Ui»tinrt  advance  in  the  development  of  Amer- 
ican art. 

The  ocrn*ion  for  the  intriHluetion  into  onr  public  building*  of 
(•olielin  tupeatriea  of  Arnerii-an  manufacture  occur  ml  when  Mr. 
f 'liarle*  Mi  Kim,  the  architect.  u-»«igticd  a iiin*pii'iiou*  place  for 
their  exponition  at  the  head  of  the  grund  -tairway  of  the  Rhode 
Inland  Rut*  Capitol. 


Putting  Traffic  Underground  in  Chicago 

Hy  a tn*ti*  plait  now  U‘ittg  tarried  ■■tit  in  t inea#-,  alt  tin  telephone  wires  and  henry  street  traffic  will  be  put  underground.  The  laying 
oj  telephone  wires.  , able > ele  . ill  I*  done  in  tunnels,  and  not.  as  now.  jr.an  the  street  It  j\  planned  to  hate  the  basements  of  the  large 

.stores  ,onne,  ted  with  ill,  tunnel,  through  ishi.h  freight  will  /«.  >,  ut  !>•  ail  parts  of  the  eity.  I he  plan  is  t.  'd  ,,/■  ait  in  dentil  on  pslge  fijy 
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Whnt  Ho  you  mean  by  “ vulgarity  ”! 
You  will  find  it  n fruitful  miltjwl  of 
thought:  bill,  lirivlly.  the  oii-nn'  of  nil  vul- 
garity lira  in  want  of  M>iUHitiiin.  Siniplr  and 
in  mcvnt  vulgarity  i»  nirrvly  an  imtraiiuil 
and  undnvt'tnprd  li'nntnw  of  laidy  and 
mind:  but  in  Inn*  inbred  vulgarity  then1  i* 
a drathful  mllmiaiii***.  which.  in  extremity, 
ta'ronira  capable  of  every  aort  of  bent  ini 
babit  and  crinu*.  without  fear,  without  pleu- 
*urc.  without  horror,  nod  without  pity. 

Runkin. 


Anvar  u»  Motiikm*.—  Mas.  \\  tx*ii  o»S  .Hunt  mini.  s»mi  r 
-»»!•-  ild  ulitny*  lie  n«c.l  (or  . illdreii  Irctlim*.  Il  wiollir*  II*h 
ri.tlil,  uiIipim  Oh-  *uih«.  allny*  nil  pain. cure*  wind  colic,  and 
I*  tlie  l»e»l  remedy  (nr  dlarrlvra.— ( ,t./r.  ] 


TIIK  INFANT 

Uhn  ftr*t  to  human  milk:  that  falllu*.  the  iin.lhi-r  turn*  nt 
•awe  milk  » tlie  Imt  mUtiliitr.  Ikmur  *.■.  IUui.i 

IImanii  t Mil. a U n iuw'»  milk  vleuliliralljr 

»«Li|.tnt  in  I he  human  infant.  SIivmI  liret  fur  forty  five 

y*nr».— | .l./i .( 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 
wilt  *ell  arcuniU  llw  Nalluntl  l .mlrrcm  r u(  Oinrtllc  ami 
torrerlii.il.  Atlanta,  tin..  May  flth  to  lift  It.  raciintun  tlrkrl. 
to  Atlanta  at  r.ilurnl  ratn.  vi«»l  enin«  Mu  Till  anil  till,  ami 
KiHal  rrtumtua  to  mull  .irigtical  ■4arliiiK-|Niint  l>jr  May  Uhll. 
-{Arfr-l 
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The  Only  Genuine 


By  Royal  Warrant.  Purveyor* 
to  Hia  Ma|e*ty.  the  German 
Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia. 

I h Ilea.  Itn  A|i|Hh».4^Hh).I  finaln  »|.i...  hj, 
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Jl  L 1 s I.  o N.w  Yo.ic  Citv 

Furs  remodeled  now  at  summer 
prices. 

Stored  free  of  charge. 

Cold  Storage  for  Furs,  with  full 
insurance  against  fire,  moth,  and 
burglary  at  special  low  rates. 


Investors  Look  for  Dividends. 

So  do  holders  of  participating  policies  in 

The  Prudential 

THEY  GET  THEM  TOO. 

In  addition,  they  have  the  advantage  of 
absolutely  Guaranteed  Life  Insurance. 

Wrilt  for  particulars  of  Policies.  Dtp!.  T. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 
Of  America 


JOHN  f.  DRYDEN 
President 


HOME  OFFICE: 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


A Social  Leader. 

A bottle  of  delicious,  sparkling  Londonderry  Lithia 
Water  when  seen  on  a dub,  hotel  or  home  table, 
oclaitns  the  good  taste  of  the  user. 


y/ki/r/z/r//  j/ifir/mr/if/ 

fuu/i/l  . /vcit'/Y  near 

VtwifuctuJ  /roe  tm  'a/sti/ecatten  /.»  i/is  ‘A t/  't/esn&r 
l ' I«»l  oil  NARITM  i Ml  " 


B o K E R ’ S 

Anti  d>  'peptic.  A tc-1*-  *" 

VIOLETTES  du  CZAR 


MORPHINE'"'"" " 

INpl.lU.  UIH 

BITTERS 

Anti  dyspeptic.  A tonic,  an  aptielUer.  and  a delicacy  In  mlactl  drinks. 

THE  EVER  FASHIONABLE  PERFUME  OF 

0R1ZA-L.  LEGRAND  I Grand  Prlx  Parts  1900 
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Americans  Invade  the  East 

An  American  Engineering  Feat  that  give*  a new  Route  between  India  and  China 


The  *|Miiiiii!ig  of  thv 

(iokteik  Gorge  in  Bur- 
luuh  it*  niiNilmd  one 
of  the  greatest  engineering 
feats  ever  accomplished  b* 
Americans  outside  of  their 
own  country.  The  liurnmli 
Railroad  Company  ollieiul* 
let  the  eontraet  to  an  Aiucr- 
ieati  eoni|iuny  only  after  I lie 
bridgr-biillder*  of  Cleat  Brit- 
ain and  the  Continent  had 
declinetl  to  take  it.  suiying 
the  bridge  etiuld  not  la-  eoni- 
|>leted  in  the  time  specified. 
An  American  company  as- 
serted that  it  could  be  com- 
plrtcd.  and  offered  to  put  up 
a forfeit  if  their  word  was 
not  made  good.  As  a result 
they  were  given  the  eontraet. 
ami  a little  hand  of  thirty- 
five  Yankee  workmen  went  In 
the  other  side  of  the  world  to 
execute  it.  In  ten  months 
from  the  time  the  first  girders 
were  put  in  place,  two  loco 
motives  met  in  the  eentre  of 
the  structure. 

Hip  lowers  supporting  tin* 
rentrr  of  the  railroad  track 
are  alsiut  three  hundred  and 
twenty  fret  in  height,  and  in 
some  places  the  side*  of  the 
gorge  are  so  steep  that  a 
plumb  line  may  Ih*  dropped 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 

without  grazing  the  rock. 

Kivc  thousand  tons  of  steel 
were  riveted  and  bolted  into 

plaep  la-fore  the  work  was 

completed.  In  constructing 
the  towers  a temporary 

bridge  about  one  hundred  feet 
high  was  built  in  the  deepest 
part  of  the  gorge.  This  was 


1 aw  o/  the  Lt.4ctak  (Jorge  <»ni  the  l luermin-hmU  Itridge. 
whit h opens  a new  Route  front  Indio  to  ('Aina 


used  for  a tram-road,  on 
which  ear-loads  of  material 
were  carried  ami  elevated  to 
I he  top  of  tile  viaduct. 

The  viaduct  carried  a 
gigantic  arm  which  did  the 
work  of  a thousand  men.  It 
contained  a machine  - shop 
with  tools  and  forges : an 

oilier  for  tlie  engineer  in 
charge;  a telephone  exchange, 
where  the  men  on  it  eon  Id 
talk  to  those  at  either  end  of 
the  gorge:  ttud  a station 

where  signals  could  lie  made 
to  the  valley  below. 

A cont|Mrison  with  what 
ha*  already  tieen  done  in 
bridge  - building  give*  an 
idea  of  the  undertaking. 
The  Kinziui  viaduct  on  the 
Erie  Bail  way  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  two  thousand  and 
fifty-three  feet  long  and  three 
hundred  and  one  feet  high, 
ami  contains  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
of  steel.  The  Pecos  viaduct 
in  Texas  is  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  long 
and  three  hundred  and 
twenty-one  feet  high,  and  con- 
tains one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty  tons.  The 
law  bridge  in  the  Andes 
Mountains.  South  America.  i« 
three  hundred  and  thirty-six 
feet  high,  hut  only  eight  Inin 
drill  feet  long,  and  weighs  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and 
liflrell  tons.  The  Cokteik  is 
two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixtv  feet  long.  It  is 
heavier  liiua  all  of  it*  rivals, 
and  longer  and  higher  than 
nil  hut  one. 


An  Elizabethan  Play  by  College  Students 


AS  interesting  phase  of  contemporary  drama  is  the  attempt  to 
Jjk  reproduce  old  plays  with  sulfh-ient  attention  to  historical 
x * setting  to  carry  the  spectators  back,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
stage  conditions  of  the  period  when  the  play  was  first  prodim-d. 
In  England  these  revival*  of  early  plays  have  Imi-ii  given  notahly 
umicr  1 hr  .inspires  of  the  Klizala-than  Stage  Society,  and  during 
the  past  winter  Americana  have  seen  with  no  little  enthusiasm 
«»me  of  the  work  of  that  society  in  the  reproduction  of  the  obi 
Morality  play.  " Everyman.'’  For  the  most  part,  however,  such  re- 
production* in  this  country  have  been  undertaken  by  the  students 
of  the  universities  -a  revival  of  the  old  custom  of  rendering  the 
classic  drama  on  the  college  stage.  At  Stanford  University  the 
interest  in  thia  w**rt  of  dtamatic  study  has  already  won  sonic  dis- 
tinction. A year  ago  the  students  of  the  Grrck  department  pre- 


sented Sophocles's  “Antigone"  at  their  own  college  and  at  the 
University  of  California;  and  thia  year  the  members  of  the  Kng- 
liah  Club — a voluntary  students'  organization — have  presented 
Beaumont  ami  Fletcher's  “Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle"  at  tin- 
two  universities.  The  representation  was  planned  to  conform,  in 
all  practicable  details,  to  thr  tradition-  of  the  Elizabethan  stage 
of  ItilO.  The  stage  structure  was  modelled  aftpr  the  sketch  of  the 
Swan  Theatre  made  la  the  Dutch  scholar  IV  Witt,  about  1500. 
and  reproduced  as  closely  as  possible  the  l»ndnn  playhouse*  of 
Shakespeare'*  day. 

The  opening  of  the  play  was  announced,  after  thr  historic  fash- 
ion. by  three  trumpet -calls  from  the  upper  windows  of  the  stage 
structure.  There  was  no  curtain-raising,  and  the  entire  stage  was 
throiiglniiit  in  full  view  of  the  audiem-e. 
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Radium — the  Wizard  Metal 

\'o  diM«vny  wince  the  Rttntgrn  ray*  haw 
Hmumtl  keener  interest  or  more  sensational 

* peculation  than  that  of  radium,  by  Professor 
.iidI  Madame  ('uric.  To  la-  aure,  it  wait  al- 
ready known  that  certain  aubatanceit.  nota- 
bly (lie  ran*  nirtiil  uranium  anil  its  salts, 
had  the  power  of  giving  off  radiation*  close- 
ly ftimilar  to  the  X-ray*,  but  the  phenomena 
were  rather  weak  and  inconspicuous.  ltut 
when  the  t'urirs  ext  radial  from  uranium 
ore  a new  anil  my»teriinia  Mllistam-e  pour- 
ing out  r.-uliatioiift  a thousand  tinir*  more 
powerful  than  those  from  uranium,  derived 
from  no  apparent  ftourre  of  energy,  able  to 
|ienetrate  wtmd  and  even  metals.  rousing  ap- 
parently inert  aubatamea  into  kindred  at*- 
I ivity.  and  inflicting  savage  X-ray  burns  cm 
the  unwary  experimenter.  there  waa  good 
nnix*  for  |Mtpiilnr  intere»t.  Coniwqiicnlly, 
radium  hu»  hern  crowned  with  a aort  of  bain 
of  excited  hypothesis  which  will  lie  very 
-low  in  disappearing. 

The  established  fads  are  marvellous 
enough  without  any  aid  from  the  imagina- 
tion. and  while  they  arc  still  far  from  com- 
plete. enough  have  come  to  light  to  justify 
marshalling  them  in  order,  and  looking  them 
over  with  something  like  judicial  calmness. 
Radium  chloride,  the  usual  salt  for  experi- 
ment-, is  a whitish  heavy  powder,  worth  in 
an  impure  state  nearly  $ISO  per  ounce. 
Thoroughly  purified  it  would  exist  nearly 
91000  | st  ounce,  hut  an  order  for  that 
amount  would  tx*rtii!nly  stagger  the  world's 
market.  The  metal  itself  has  never  been 
pri-pnn-d  from  lack  of  material  tn  imperil 
in  the  attempt,  hut  enough  has  been  found 
out  about  it  to  give  a fair  idea  of  its  prop- 
erties. It  would  probably  lie  one  of  the 
heaviest  metals  known,  whitish,  rather  soft, 
ami  easily  tarnished.  It  is  a very  near  re- 
lation of  the  rare  metal  barium,  him),  like 
it.  would  In-  very  t rouhlesome  to  prc|Mirc  in 
a pure  state.  The  ehloride  glows  in  the 
dark  wilh  a fainl  greenish-white  light,  und 
starts  a similar  glow  in  substances — a tuft 
of  cotton,  for  in«tanee — placed  near  it.  This 
phosphorescent  light,  however,  represents 
only  a trivial  part  of  the  total  radiation 
given  off  hv  the  radium  salt.  It  pour*  out, 
lN-«ide.  radiations  very  closely  akin  to  X- 
ray*  in  considerable  variety.  A photo- 
graphic plate  shielded  from  the  light  ray? 
by  black  p*|M*r  is  affected  in  a few  sctxinds 
when  pliux-d  close  to  the  salt.  Shadow  pic- 
turi-ft  of  metallic  nbjert*  are  quickly  ob- 
tained in  this  manner,  but  the  rays  pass 
almost  unobstructed  through  cardboard  and 
thin  wood  and  less  easily  through  glass  and 
even  aluminium  foil.  Aa  in  the  case  of  an 
X-ray  tube,  part  of  the  radiation  consist* 
of  streams  of  material  particles,  nrcnuipunied 
h\  a true  radiation  somewhat  akin  to  light. 
The  latter  i*  a far  less  iui|iortaiit  part  of 
the  whole  in  the  radium  than  in  the  X ray 
tulie.  A good  many  suhatuncc*  give  off  a 
similar  cnnt|»osite  radiation  after  having 
lsx-n  exposed  to  strong  light,  hut  very  faint- 
ly and  with  rapid  !«*•*  of  power.  But  the 
radium  keeps  steadily  at  work,  and  imparts 
it«  radio-activity,  like  its  light,  tn  sub- 
stance* near  it  in  n very  extraordinary  de- 
gree. Cranium  salts  have  a similar  power, 
hut  to  enormously  less  extent.  Kven  when 
kept  in  the  dark  for  year*  they  still  give 
off  the-e  penetrative  rays  almost,  or  quite, 
as  powerfully  as  after  exposure  to  sunlight. 

The  mysterv  of  the  mutter  lies  in  the  )-• 
cult  sour «x-  of  the  energy  thus  radiuted,  and 
in  the  relation  of  the  material  streams  to 
the  wave  radiation  which  a rxxmi panics  them. 
Whether  they  are  <xuup«HM>d  of  molecule*, 
atoms,  or  shattered  fragments  of  atoms,  i* 
not  yet  definitely  known.  The  weight  nf 

♦ lie  present  evidence  tends  to  the  last-named 
con-1  union,  hut  it  depends  on  a chain  of  as- 
sumptions in  which  some  links  are  of  rather 
uncertain  strength.  As  to  the  relation  be- 
tween the  light,  the  |N-netrating  rays,  like 
X-rays,  mid  the  material  streams,  prarti- 
rally  nothing  is  known,  ltut  this  much  is 
certain,  that  such  mixed  radiation  is  a far 
commoner  property  of  matter  than  one 
would  think.  Radium  *«x-ni»  now  to  In-  only 
a tremendously  exaggerated  ease  of  a not 
very  uncommon  condition.  Its  immense 
radio-activity  enables  experiment*  on  the 
subject  to  be  carried  on  very  easily,  and  it 
serves  a*  a haala  of  operations  in  study- 
ing the  more  general  problem.  Two  other 

(f'ontinuctl  uif  page  079. J 


Everywhere  admitted  to  lie  the  must  perfect  gasoline  car  yet  deviwtl,  Seats  six  fienons.  New  and 
exclusive  features  throughout.  All  parts  of  engine  and  transmission  gear  instantly  accessible.  Igniting 
plugs  and  valves  removable  without  tools.  S|ieeds  fuut  to  forty  five  miles  fwr  hour.  Minimum  of 
vibration  and  noise.  Finest  liody  work  and  furnishing*  ever  seen  on  an  automobile. 

Catalog**  lllutlroliag  omJ  JttcrtHug  to  Jtftrtm!  Columbia 
ftrflrlc  o*,{  goto/!**  xyihl n mill  W 1**1  0*  tlppllrullo*. 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY.  Har.tfor.d.  Conn. 

NEW  YORK  SaUaroom:  154-136-138  W.  39th  St»  Oppoatt*  Metropolitan  (Jp«a  limns 
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(CoutiHUrd  from  /wigr  Jill.) 
allied  radio-active  have  turned  up. 

called  polonium  mill  m-tiiiiuiu  l»y  the  di*- 
emerer*.  I*ut  lln*ir  Identity  itr  rather  umvr 
tain  u * yet. 

Data  on  radio- ii«-t i vil \ ure  no  far  rather 
meagre  and  ill  assorted,  hut  it  Inoka  at 
present  very  much  like  the  generul  rase 
of  which  phnsphore*oence  i*  a »perinl 
instance.  It  in  |icrfectly  easy  to  excite 
strong  phosphorcM-ciit  light  l»y  ordinary 
radiant  energy  totally  invisible  to  the 
eve  and  to  tin*  photographic  plate.  The 
mixed  radiation*  common  to  radio-active 
aiih-tanees  can  la-  similarly  excited,  and  their 
pretence  in  a material  which  lia*  Imtii  kept 
in  the  dark  for  a year — or  a thousand  year*, 
for  that  matter — la  interesting.  Imt  not  par- 
ticularly surprising.  There  is  no  darkness 
to  generaliml  radiation.  We  nay  that  n 
room  is  dark  liei-atise  we  have  rut  off  merely 
that  almost  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the 
whole  range  of  radiant  energy  which  the 
eve  perceive*.  Imt  we  lire  not  in  the  least 
surprised  that  a wireless  telegraph  message 
can  lie  received  in  it.  And  considering  the 
fact  that  there  i*  an  enormous  extent  of  un- 
known radiations  intermediate  between  light 
and  Marconi's  electrical  waves,  it  involve* 
no  stretch  of  imagination  to  conclude  that 
radium  is  picking  up  invisible  energy  and 
transforming  it  into  something  within  the 
range  of  our  senses.  Zinc  - blende  Inis  for 
years  liecn  known  to  perform  just  this  feat, 
imt  it  chances  to  get  It*  energy  supply  from 
a region  which,  ulllmtigh  invisible,  cun  still 
In*  explored  by  existing  instrument*.  The 
theory  just  outlined  i«  Madame  Curie’s  ex- 
planation of  the  sourer  of  radium  radia- 
tions. and  it  certainly  agree*  with  very  well- 
known  fact*.  A*  for  induced  radio-activity, 
it  is  the  same  sort  of  thing  that  happens 
in  a hot  stove — the  radiation  from  the  origi- 
nal source  doe*  not  as  such  penetrate  the 
iron,  but  it  heats  it.  and  sends  off  similar 
radiations  from  the  exterior.  And  these 
persist  for  a while  after  the  fire  dies  out. 
Professor  Curie's  latest  result  is  that  radium 
salts  actually  keep  at  a temperature  n 
rou pie  of  degrees  uimve  their  surroundings, 
a discovery  which  involves  a more  curious 
transformation  of  energy  than  any  which  has 
gone  before.  If  confirmed  it  is  safe  to  sav 
that  it  will  be  followed  by  the  discovery  of 
the  same  property  in  other  materials. 


Putting  Traffic  Underground 
in  Chicago 

See  pace  670 

C'lflCAOO  is  planning  a new  system  of  sub- 
way*. by  ramn*  of  which  the  greater  part 
of  its  street-ear  t raet ion.  traffic,  and  tele 
graph  and  telephone  wires  are  to  la*  placed 
underground.  Already  eighteen  mile*  of 
one  of  these  subway*,  built  in  connection 
with  the  plan  to  give  Chicago  an  automatic 
telephone  system,  is  finished,  and  plans  for 
the  completion  of  the  system  are  now  matur- 
ing. It  is  proposed  to  construct  tunnels 
which  will  furnish  an  improved  system  of 
rapid  transit:  a separate  tunnel  connecting 
with  the  basements  of  stores  and  ware- 
houses along  tlip  route,  through  which  freight 
will  ho  sent  to  all  part*  of  the  city,  mid 
which  w ill  also  carry  telephone  wire*,  cables, 
etc.,  together  with  additional  smaller  gal 
leries  and  conduits  for  the  carrying  of  pneu 
malic  tuls-s  and  electric  and  water  main*. 
It  is  also  promised  to  provide  within  the 
subway  region  a modern'll  ml  improved  sys- 
tem of  high  and  low  level  sewer*. 

A novel  and  useful  feature  will  lie  the 
provision  of  facilities  for  the  laying  of 
electric  wires  and  cables  from  within  the 
tunnels,  and  not.  as  now.  from  the  street. 
The  cables,  on  roller*,  are  placed  on  cars 
and  lowered  to  the  tunnel  through  shafts 
on  private  property,  ami  arc  then  carried 
through  the  conduit*  and  laid  upon  racks. 
Thi*  method  will  remove  any  necessity  for 
interfering  with  public  traffic  on  the  street 
levels.  The  whole  plan,  as  outlined,  means 
thnt  in  ll»e  near  future  the  street*  of  Chi- 
cago will  la-  used  only  for  pleasure-driving, 
without  the  interference  of  heavy  trucking 
and  of  the  obstructions  now  necessary  in 
repairing  underground  wires  and  inn  in*.  A 
part  of  the  street  railway  >v*tcm  will,  how-- 
ever,  be  kepi  oil  the  street  level. 


Old^m  obil 


" Nothin*  lo  watch  bvil  the  road." 

The  Standard  Runabout  docs  the  work  of  six  horses  at  an  average  cost 
for  gasoline  of  $35.00  a year  (10,000  miles).  Board  alone  for  one  horse 
costs  $180.00  a year,  so  the  economy  is  very  evident. 


PRICE,  $650.29 


Our  practical  rxpciicnce  in  motor  building  and  the  prrfrrt  tm-rhaniral  «x«n»truction  of  the 
Ohhmobilr  make  it  possible  to  obtain  more  power  for  its  weight  than  any  other  machine.  Any 
ilrort-d  speed  is  obtained  by  the  simple  yet  very  efficient  foot  control. 

There  are  Otdl-m-bUe  aecixir»  in  ait  lb*  larger  cities.  Call  on  your  neamt  ageni  or  srrilo  lor  illuMraled  book 
lo  Dept.  *4 

OLDS  MOTOR.  WORKS. 


Automobiles 


PAN  HARD  CG.V. 

Renault,  Mors 


Smith  dMabley 

Seventh  Avecor3flih5l  NewYorh 


The  U.  S.  

“ Long  Distance  ” 
Automobile  Co.’s 

TOURING  CARS 

Built  (or  American  Roads 


Ttro  ('j/limlrn*.  Vertical  iiugine 
1‘ricc  $‘£.',00.00 

11m ill  fur  service. Inng  run* ami  hillclimbing.  Simply 
operated,  fiee  from  vibration.  Each  jart  easily 
readied,  no  intricate  machinery  to  get  out  of  order. 


Our  book  is  of  unusual  interest  to 
Automobil'Sfs  Sr  it!  frre  on  w/ue  s t 

(J.  S.  Long  Distance  Automobile  Co. 

110-114  West  (lit  Street,  New  Yolk 
Factory,  >07  Whiton  St..  Jersey  City 


AUTOMOBILES 

We  th*  l»nr<-*«  auUim®- 

blr»  virlianarr  In  the  U S >*w 
and  en-oiiil  baud  iiia.Mm*  o! 
, »-rv  ir.»ku,  i.uuUm  runs- 
bouU.*U0U.*BS  Tuannarara, 

» *1-  f-M  asxc  awnmt-r*  *feo  up. 

Wlnton  Seirrrhmnnt  Autocar  Wavyrljr 
>'  nllonnl  I.o, on. ••Ml*-  ('lartlllne  Kambler 
Packard  Olilsmobllr  Hurray  .u-o 

E»«ry  marhlno  guarantae*  la  pert nr scuaalUoa^i -*.-**•* 

free  forNhe  asktii*?  ACUCNTB 

ML  AD  CYCLE  CO..  Omot.  X.  Chic  mao. 

rouV  strn 
'/  f » OUR  STYLES 
T AND  PRICES. 

fl.inr  D-*  rtfetre  Catalmrx  rsr*  nt«-a  r*>|u«et. 
Bishop  Furniture  Co..  Grand  RajdiU,  Mich. 


One  taste  convinces 

KORNKRISP 

Best  of  all  modem  foods 


MdWl.ldlhiEE 


Great  English  Remedy  I 

BLAIR  S PILLS  I 

Safe,  S»r«.  I ftwliv*.  50C.  A$1.  I 
DBDQ0IST8.  nr  gj  WMIja  81,  M.  T.| 
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THE  ONLY  SALESROOMS  IN  GREATER  NEW  YORK  FOR 


THE  CELEBRATED 


PIANOS 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 


ARE  LOCATED  IN  THE  SOHMER  BUILDING 

ril-TH  A VERVE  CORREA  Sad  STREET 
THE  "SOHMER"  HEADS  THE  LISTS  OF  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  PIANOS 
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**  If  jou  stout  to  knov  vbal  smart  It  dressed  men  mil 
vejr  Ibis  Spring,  ask  raur  clothier  to  show 
j'ott  Stem  Bloch  Clothe 

THE  DIFFERENCE 


between  the  high  - priced  custom - 
tailored  clothes  and  the  individual- 
tailored  ready-to-wear 

STE  IN-BLOCH 
SMART  CLOTHES 

exists  only  in  the  price — the  fabrics, 
the  workmanship,  and  the  fit  arc  the 
same.  You  can  satisfy  yourself  that 
this  is  so  by  examining  the  garments  at 
the  outfitters  who  display  our  Fashion 
Plates  in  their  stores  and  sho\v  win- 
dows. All  Stein-Bloch  Smart  Clothes 
BEAR  THIS  I.ABEL: 


It’*  woven  in  silk,  and  sewn  beneath  the  flap  of  the 
coat  lining  below  the  collar. 

LOOK  FOR  IT. 

The  new  styles  r S hr  and  Summer  are 
now  ready,  ami  you'll  find  exactly  what  you 
want  in  this  famous  make— well-dressed  men 
always  do. 


SUITS  AND 

SPRING 

OVERCOATS, 


$15 


AND 

UPWARD. 


THE  STEIN-BLOCH  CO., 

Wholesale  Tailors, 

Rochester,  N.  V'. 


FRF.F, — A book  on  “Pres*."  beautifully  illustrated 
with  this  season's  styles,  will  be  sent  to  you  if  you 
write  for  Booklet  Series  J. 


The  Latest  Star 

In  the  camera  world  is  the 
Star  Premo.  A new  day- 
light loading  Camera 
using  either  plates  or 
films.  An  instrument 
making  pictures  3 ){  x 
4 inches,  with 
every  important  ad- 
justment and  modem 
improvement  known 
in  camera  making. 

The 

STAR 

Premo 

embodies  in  small  size 
every  requisite  to  the 
highest  achievements  in 
photography,  including 
die  perfect  Auto  Shutter 
and  Planatograph  Lens. 
The  price  of  the  Star 
Premo  complete  is  $25.  It 
represents  but  one  of  many 
famous  Premo  Cameras, 
ranging  in  price  from  $2.50 
to  $250.00,  shown  in  the 
new  Premo  book.  Ask  for 
it  at  dealers,  or  it  will  be 
mailed  free  on  request. 

Diptrtntii!  A.& 

, ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  CO. 
RoctiMlw.il.  Y. 


Tpaims  t0  CaTcH  g 


To  Open 


WITH 


Cooks  Flaked  Rice 

/IrtsoiurELr  /Vo  Cooh/no 


The  Americanizing  of  Russia 

By  Charles  Johnston,  B.C.S.  (Retired) 

The  T«r'»  edict — the  influence  of  which  wan 
recently  noted  in  the  WEEKLY— has  rightly 
• been  huiled  as  a great  stride  forward  in  Rus- 
sia's national  life:  the greatest.wltliout  doubt, 
since  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  by  Alex- 
ander the  Liberator,  the  father  of  the  pres- 
ent Tsar,  in  I MIL  The  |ierind  immediately 
following  the  Crimean  war,  the  beginning 
of  Alexander  the  Second's  reign,  was  one 
of  the  great  epochs  of  Liberalism  in  Rus- 
sia : ami  so  far  was  the  tendency  to  advance 
carried,  that  it  brought  a severe  reaction 
in  the  years  that  followed.  This  reaction 
had  nearly  run  its  course,  and  a new  ad- 
vance was  in  preparation,  when  the  assassi- 
nation of  Alexander  the  Second  l»y  the  Rus- 
sian Anarchists  brought  hi«  splendid  work 
to  a tragic  close.  It  was  known  to  a few 
at  the  time,  and  it  became  known  t.»  nil  the 
world  at  the  time,  that  the  murder  of  the 
Tsar  had  also  slain  the  horns  of  Russian 
( onstitiitionalisui : for  the  Ktnprmr  hud 
had  a constitution  druftrd  by  Lnris-Meli- 
koff.  and  was  to  have  signed  it  within  a few 
days  of  his  untimely  death.  Alexander  the 
Third  took  the  view  that  matters  in  Rus- 
sia had  been  going  too  fast : that  doctrines 
good  for  Western  Europe  might  Is*  out  of 
plan'  in  Russia,  and  that  what  was  needed 
was  rather  an  advance  along  more  national 
|line*.  lie  therefore  inaugurated  the  era  of 
'protection,  encouraging  Russian  mnnufac- 
1 lures  by  .1  tariff  wall  against  foreign  goods. 
jn*t  as  Mr.  McKinlry  did  in  this  country 
bv  the  measure  associated  with  his  name. 

The  second  great  element  of  Russia’s  policy 
wus  the  alliance  with  France,  to  curb  the  * 

! overweening  power  of  Germany  and  the  ten- 
dencies of  domination  and  tyrannical  con- 
trol initiated  by  Prince  Bismarck,  and  in 
part  inherited  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm  If. 

Both  these  steps  were  in  the  la«t  degree 
successful,  and  many  of  us  can  rememlwr 
point  by  point  the  di»ap|icu ranee  of  the  old 
Bismarckian  tyranny,  the  tranquillixation 
of  Kuro|iean  politics,  the  new  hopes  of 
France,  ami  the  general  amelioration  of  po- 
litical conditions  nil  over  Europe,  us  the 
tyranny  of  Germany  was  gradually  over- 
come. This  clearing  of  the  European  skv 
was  followed  by  a gradual  growth  of  (tetter 
conditions  within  the  hounds  of  Russia  her- 
self : and.  as  the  result  of  these  better  con- 
ditions. we  may  cite  the  last  budget  state- 
ment of  Minister  de  Witt*.  the  later  Tsar's 
chosen  in-trument.  that  Russia  bus  a eur 
plu*  for  the  flrst  time  in  man)'  years,  while 
commercial  conditions  all  over  Russia  are 
better  than  ever  before. 

In  view  of  this,  it  has  seemed  to  the  T*ur 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  humane 
policy  of  his  grandfather  may  nnre  more  he 
resumed,  ami  the  work  of  liberalization 
within  the  hordrrs  of  Russia  carried  one 
step  farther  forward.  Heme  we  have  the 
present  edict,  published  on  the  birthday  of 
Alexander  the  Third,  a*  a touching  tribute 
of  love  and  reverence  from  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor. 

We  have,  first,  an  affirmation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  liberty.  Much  misconcep- 
tion exist*  on  this  point,  and  certain  writers 
here  evidently  believe  that  liberty  of  wor- 
ship is  an  innovation,  a revolution  in  Rus- 
sian life.  This  is.  of  course,  the  very  op- 
posite of  the  truth,  for  Russia  has  for  ages 
allowed  all  the  t’liristian  churches  to  wor- 
ship in  their  own  way,  at  their  own  shrines, 
and  not  only  Christians,  hut  Jews.  Moham- 
medan*. and  Buddhists  have  enjoyed  the 
same  religions  freedom. 

With  regard  to  certain  dissenting  seel* 

I there  wu«  a difference,  but  even  here  the 
action  of  Russia  was  rather  political  than 
religious.  For  it  was  found  that  many  of 
the  sO'calh-d  evangelical  seels,  ami  notahlv 
I th»*c  springing  from  Lutheran  propaganda. 

I Were  rather  advance  • guards  of  German 
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ilui  children 
crave  natural 
Loti  anti)  you 
pcrrcTi  ilielr 
tj*i«  hr  «*»* 
ate  ot  unnattf* 
r*l  loud? 

I imataral 
|<Mx|  lI.Ttlop* 

unnatural  and 
ti>rrelo»««tori|t 
|>r«|>casiU«a 
and  dcairea  In 
thllilrra.  Like 
befell  Ilka  — 

pur.  liod,  pure 


SHREDDED 

mm  biscuit 


food  laboratory  In  the  world.  It  hat  hern  dirk* 
crv.krd , and  brio*  itt*p,  coiopela  thorough  mail**- 
duo.  «hU  li  louarr*  perfect  digoti.w.  a alroog  b<idy 
and  a healthy  mind.  Sold  by  all  grocer*. 

Send  (or  *' The  Vital  Question"  (cook  book,  illus- 
trate*! ;ii  coin e»)  HREF..  Adilrcaa 
THE  NATURAL  FOOD  CO..  Niagara  Falla.  N.  V. 


HOW  TO  GET  STR.ONG 

AND  HOW  TO  STAY  SO 

Bv  WILLIAM  ULAIK1K 

A imliuaMr  luxk.  with  practical,  o until. m reuse  dlrertliMi*  j 
tl.it  can  to  In  l.'.vrtl  1 ■ ...  nr  tairu. 

II  %NI*I  It  A It  MOT  III  It*.  1*1  HI  I »ll  ! K»,  VKU  YOMk 


BREAD  MACHINE 

Fix  ll.it  «a  mi.i  r*  I'sa 
win.  thr  Ilnur  unit  miser  10  lbs. 
"I  haul  l-ccail  m !l  minute*.  Sold 
*ul.|ect  In  trial  and  approval.  St  Hit 
for  Hoot!,/.  A rent*  wanted. 


t huiiifht  nn«]  influence  I him  genuinely  re- 
ligious iHHlies.  There  were  pertain  stria-t 
regulations  against  proselytizing  from  the 
Runsiun  Church : ugainst  mixed  marriages, 
or  rather  against  the  alienution  of  children 
of  mixed  marriages,  and  ugainst  leaving  the 
Statp  Church  to  join  any  other  religious 
community;  and  in  all  them-  Mine*  the  civil 
law  could  be  and  was  called  in.  and  severe 
pa-mi  I tics  were  indicted.  The  terms  of  the 
present  edict  will  probably  give  greater  lib- 
erty to  the  dissentcra  to  hold  conventicles 
according  to  their  own  idraln.  many  of 
which,  by  the  way.  are  somewhat  grotesque 
and  extreme,  like  those  of  the  Shakers,  or 
the  Russian  Ihiukholmrs.  whose  doings  in 
C'unaalu  aroused  so  much  interest  a year  ago. 

The  edict  c»tiihli»lic»  certain  principles 
which  will  la*  of  the  greatest  value  and  as- 
li  stance  to  the  |M'iisiiut  class,  uml  help  to 
■aise  their  almost  countless  millions  to  a 
Higher  degree  of  comfort  and  praua|>erity- 
.lfter  the  emancipation,  the  Russian  pea- 
sants tended  to  fall  more  and  more  into  the 
hands  of  a class  of  usurers,  many  of  whom 
were  .lews,  and  whose  inqiositiona  were 
much  more  tyrannous  than  those  of  the  old 
nnhility.  These  usurers  exacted  forced  lalsir 
in  |Myiiicnt  of  the  interest  on  their  debts, 
thus  practically  creating  a form  of  slavery 
which  was  more  onerous  than  the  former 
serfdom.  Further,  the  usurers  obtained 
mortgages  on  the  communal  land,  and  thus 
nit  at  the  roots  of  the  peasant*'  well-being 
and  livelihood.  Itoth  these  abuses  are  re- 
yiovcd  by  the  present  edict,  wli'.'h  abolishes 
forced  labor.  and  make*  the  communal  land 
inalienable.  A like  measure  was  the  as- 
sumption of  the  control  of  the  production 
and  distribution  of  liquor  hr  the  Russian 
government  a short  time  ago,  which  re- 
moved from  the  Jewish  liquor- seller*  the 
power  to  drive  the  easily  tempted  peasantry 
deeper  and  deeper  into  debt. 

Finally,  more  inllurnec  and  responsibility 
are  given  to  the  local  and  provincial  board* 
— a first  measure  of  home  rule  and  of  local 
constitutional  government.  The  home-iule 
principle  has  always  existed  in  germ  in  ltu* 
sia.  in  the  village  communities,  which  elected 
their  own  members,  ami  were  authoritative 
within  their  own  domain. 

It  is  clear  that  the  work  of  constitu- 
tional government  in  Russia  is  la-ginning. 
n«  it  began  in  America,  with  tlie  lnral  veil 
governing  units,  whether  we  call  them  com- 
munes or  township*:  that  it  will  extend 
thence  hy  d«-grce*  to  the  larger  subdivision*, 
until  we  come  to  the  government*  of  prov- 
ina-c*.  corresponding  to  our  Stata-s,  and. 
finally,  to  the  sum  of  these  provinces,  mak- 
ing up  the  empire. 

The  great  principle  now  intmduecd  is 
the  increase  of  individual  responsibility, 
Imlli  religious  and  civil:  the  heightening  of 
the  value  of  the  individual  life  and  the  indi- 
vidual inind.  And  this  tendency,  with  all  it 
implies  for  the  future,  justifies  us  in  sprnk- 
ing  of  the  present  reform*  as  a step  in  the 
Americanizing  of  Russia  — x symptom  of 
great  hope  for  the  new  century,  and  one  to 
lie  accompanied  and  complemented  hy  a 
like  Russianizing  of  America,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  moral  depth  and  seriousness,  and  of 
a larger  ami  more  humane  realization  of 
each  other's  spirits  a ml  lives. 


Whenever  money  i*  the  principal  object  of 
life  with  either  man  or  nation.  It  is  both 
got  ill  and  *|*>nt  ill:  and  docs  harm  India  in 
the  getting  and  "pending:  hut  wha-n  it  ia 
not  the  principal  object,  it  anal  all  other 
thing*  will  lie  well  got.  and  well  spent. 

Rukkin, 


Great  $ 
Western  $ 
Champagne  J 

— the  Standard  of  a 
American  Wines.  i 

I’ure  and  perfect.  ^ 
every  way  the  equal  ^ 
of  the  imported,  vet  (0 
but  one-half  the  price.  ^ 

Gold  Medal 

at  Paris,  1900. 

Ideal  for  banquets  f 
and  for  the  home.  J 
PLEASANT  VALLEY  WINE  CO.,  J 

Sails  Makers.  Whelan*.  N.  V.  X 

orn 
risp 

Large,  clean,  crisp 
flakes.  Malted  and 
thoroughly  cooked 
Made  from  the  finest 
Southern  White  Com. 


S.  RAE  CO. 

I AM* I 

LEGHORN.  ITALY 


One  taste  convinces 

KORN-KRISP 

Best  of  all  modem  foods 


PISO  S CURE  FOR 
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THE  UNDERGROUND  At  AIL  ROUTE 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 


PERSONALLY -CONDUCTEO  TOURS  TO 


LOS  ANGELES S?  PACIFIC  COAST 

ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ia  the  only  railroad  that  will  run  tour* 
to  this  Convention  under  its  own  auspices. 


ASSEMBLY  TOUR 

MAY  13  TO  JUNK  S.  1003. 

Special  Train  of  Pullman  Dining  and  PmrlnicHinm 
Sleeping  Car*  going  via  Denver,  Sail  Luke  Illy,  nml 
Nan  I'nndwii,  reluming  via  AUnmneranr  and  Chkagu. 

RATE 

SI 34.50  from  New  York 

Returning  Independently  on  regular  Inin*.  $100.30 
and  ll'IOJII  fnnn  New  Yolk,  according  to  runl* 
selected. 


YELLOWSTONE  PARK  TOUR 

MAY  12  TO  JUNE  23,  1003. 

Special  Train  of  Pullman  Dining.  Drawing  - Room 
Sleeping.  anil  Oliver* vtlon  tar..  going  via  Denver  and 
Salt  l-vke  € ilv  ami  returning  via  San  Kraixivcvi,  Port 
land,  and  Yellowidon*  Park. 

RATE 

S253.00  from  New  York 


HOME  MISSION  TOUR 

mav  13  to  junk  it.  ioos. 

Special  Train  of  Pullman  DSning  and  Drawing ■Rmim 
Sleeping  l am,  going  via  tide ag»  anil  tlw  tirand  t'nr.yim 
•■I  Arlxonn.  returning  via  San  Franc  Leo.  Salt  Lake  l hr. 
anil  Denver. 

RATE 

SI 59.00  from  New  York 

Returning  independently  iwi  regular  train*,  ft  a I .Oil 
and  013X.OO  from  New  York,  according  tv*  route 
•elected. 


Proportionate  rales  from  other  point*  ea  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Tourist  Agent.  Chaperon.  Official  Stenographer, 
and  Special  Baggag*  Mailer  accompany 
•ach  tour. 

Balm  «|unted  cover  tmnv|Kvrtntiim,  Pul'.ntan  acom- 
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Have  yo\i  ever  tried 
it?  If  not  a pleasant 
surprise  is  inJ  store 
_ . , for you.There is avery 

evident  something’ about  BFNHUR  FLOUR  that 
wins  your  approval  at  once. If  has  six  prin- 
cipal points  of  superiority.  The  first  one 
is1  Quality  and  the  other  five  are  Goodness 
•—  ■» 

SEND  us  the  card  or  bill  head  of  one  retail  grocer  in  your  town 
who  does  not  sell  BEN-HUR  FLOUR,  and  we  will  send  you,  free 
of  charge,  a splendid  story  book  for  children  called  “ THE  BEN- 
HUR  DOUGH  BOYS.”  "The  Chariot  Race"  is  a sample  page  taken  from  this 
book.  Many  other  adventures  of  the  rollicking  crew  are  equally  well  written  and 
illustrated  in  bright  colors. 

the  Douoh  Boys  Chariot  Race. 

The  sportive  Dough  Boys  planned  a race 
Their  nimble  steeds  to  try: 

For  they  enjoyed  a track  event 
As  well  as  you  or  1. 

The  day  had  come,  the  track  was  fine, 

No  clouds  hung  o'er  the  sky. 

Their  horses  were  but  wooden  toys: 

You  might  have  thought  them  slow, 

For  you  have  really,  truly  nags 
Which  can  like  lightning  go. 

But  wooden  horses  are  the  things 
For  little  boys  of  dough. 

Each  charioteer  made  up  his  mind 
That  he  would  not  be  last. 

Clang!  Clang!  rang  out  the  starter's  bell. 

Off  sped  the  racers  fast; 

When,  like  a streak,  a spool-mobile 
With  Dough  Boys  two  whizzed  past. 

The  hindmost  racer  saw  a chance 
To  have  a bit  of  fun. 

Beneath  the  “chuffer’s"  arm  he  tucked 
His  head,  as  by  they  spun. 

Out  stretched  his  neck  across  the  line— 

Thus,  **by  a neck”  he  won. 
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COMMENT 

We  have  discussed  elsewhere  the  significance  of  the  unan- 
imous decision  rendered  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  Northern  Securities  case.  We  may  here 
point  out  that  several  other  colossal  combinations  of  capital 
had  been  contemplated,  and  probably  would  have  been  ef- 
fected had  the  merger  plan  exemplified  in  the  Northern  Se- 
curities Company  been  adjudged  legal.  There,  for  instance, 
was  the  Southern  Securities  Company,  which  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  was  said  to  have  in  view,  a company  which  would 
have  brought  about  a practical  consolidation  of  the  interests 
represented  by  the  Southern  Railway,  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville, the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line. 
The  total  number  of  miles  operated  by  these  four  roads  is 
14,142.  The  aggregate  amount  of  their  stock  exceeds  $292.- 
000,000,  and  their  total  funded  debt  falls  but  little  short  of 
$300,000,000.  There,  too.  were  the  so-called  Gould  properties, 
which  also  were  to  be  controlled,  we  were  informed,  by  a single 
securities  company.  The  Oould  system  comprehends  the  Wa- 
bash Railroad,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Texas  and  Pacific, 
and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande.  It  operates  11,219  miles; 
the  whole  amount  of  stock  issued  is  about  $'247,000,000,  and 
the  aggregate  funded  debt  is  nearly  $318,000,000.  The  close 
relations  established  by  Mr.  Harriman  between  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  are  also  imperilled  by  the 
decision  in  the  Northern  Securities  case. 


Rigger  yet  was  the  consolidation  which  at  one  time  was 
thought  to  be  intended  by  Mr.  Cassatt,  the  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  What  is  known  as  the  Pennsylvania 
system  comprises  not  only  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
Pennsylvania  Company,  but  also  the  Reading  Railway  Com- 
pany. the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  the 
Panhandle,  and  other  Western  lines.  The  total  number  of 
miles  operated  by  this  monster  corporation  would  have  been 
15,488;  the  par  value  of  the  stock  of  the  constituent  compa- 
nies would  have  exceeded  $893,000,000,  and  their  aggregate 
funded  debt  wop  Id  have  been  almost  exactly  $750,000,000. 
Whether  these  far-reaching  schemes  will  be  permanently  or 
only  temporarily  thwarted  depends  upon  the  answer  to  the 
question  whether  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  will  con- 
firm or  set  aside  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. We  have  elsewhere  indicated  the  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  judgment  of  the  highest  tribunal  will  be  affirmatory. 
If  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  should  lie 
rendered  before  next  November,  it  might  materially  affect  the 
vote  in  the  State  of  New  York  on  the  proposal  to  expend  $101,- 


000,000  for  widening  and  deepening  the  Erie  ('anal.  If  it  were 
certain  that  the  trunk  lines  conveying  the  foodstuffs  of  the 
West  to  the  port  of  New  York  would  never  be  amalgamated, 
there  would  be  no  likelihood  of  any  material  increase  in  the 
rates  paid  for  the  transportation  of  grain.  The  present  rail- 
way rates  arc  lower  than  canal-boats  could  afford  to  charge, 
but  it  has  been  feared  that  they  would  cease  to  remain  so  if 
the  railroads  should  be  consolidated  and  freed  from  canal 
competition. 


The  outcome  of  the  municipal  elections  in  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  and  Toledo  was  not  encouraging  to  the  con- 
servative wing  of  the  Democratic  party.  In  Cincinnati,  Mr. 
M.  E.  Ingalls,  who  was  a sturdy  upholder  of  the  gold  standard 
in  189(1  and  1900.  had  been  nominated  by  a citizens’  conven- 
tion and  endorsed  by  the  Democrats.  Neverthelesa,  he  was 
beaten  by  a majority  so  large  that  it  soems  hopeless  for  him  to 
present  himself  as  a candidate  for  Governor  or  for  United 
States  Senator.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Tom  L.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Samuel  L.  Jones,  who  represent  the  Socialistic  element 
in  the  Democratic  party,  were  re-elected  Mayors  of  Cleveland 
and  Toledo.  Mr.  Carter  Harrison’a  re-election  to  the  Mayor- 
alty of  Chicago  must  also  be  accounted  a triumph  for  the 
Bryanito  faction  of  the  Democracy.  Conspicuous  in  his  plat- 
form were  demands  for  municipal  ownership  and  for  the 
adoption  of  the  referendum.  There  are  indications  of  a close 
alliance  between  Mayor  Ilarriaon  and  Mr.  W.  R.  1 1 ears  t, 
who  owns  a newspaper  in  Chicago  and  another  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  well  as  the  American  in  New  York.  As  wc  have  pre- 
viously pointed  out,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Mayor  Har- 
rison’s success  in  Chicago  will  gain  for  him  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  Vice-Prcsidency,  provided  that  party’s 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  comes  from  ail  Eastern  State. 


The  outcome  of  the  Cleveland  municipal  election  not  only 
promises  to  give  Mr.  Johnson  control  of  the  next  Democratic 
convention  in  Ohio,  but  also  seems  likely  to  have  Rome  effect 
on  the  Republican  party  in  that  State,  depressing  the  faction 
headed  by  Senator  Hanna,  and  derating  that  which  looks 
upon  Senator  Foraker  as  its  chief.  It  wbb  Mr.  Hanna’s  prin- 
cipal lieutenant,  Mr.  Herrick,  who  directed  the  Republican 
forces  at  Cleveland,  and  it  was  Mr.  Foraker’s  lieutenant.  Mr. 
Cox.  who  managed  the  Republican  canvass  in  Cincinnati. 
As  the  expiration  of  his  Senatorial  term  is  not  distant,  it  is 
a matter  of  manifest  importance  to  Mr.  Hanna  not  only  that 
the  Republicans  shall  carry  the  Legislature  to  be  chosen  next 
autumn,  but  also  that  they  shall  be  Republicans  of  the  Hanna 
stripe.  Whether  Senator  Hanna  or  Senator  Foraker  shall 
eventually  become  dominant  in  Ohio  is  a question  of  some  mo- 
ment to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  for,  while  the  President  has  in  Mr. 
Foraker  an  unwavering  and  zealous  supporter,  he  has  more  to 
fear  from  Mr.  Hanna  than  from  any  other  Republican  poli- 
tician. It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however,  that  any  concerted 
attempt  will  be  made  to  beat  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  Republican 
national  convention.  At  present  the  President’s  popularity  is, 
as  we  have  often  said,  the  Republican  party’s  most  valuable 
asset.  Tf  the  Bryanites,  however,  could  manage  to  dictate  the 
platform  and  name  the  candidates  of  the  Democratic  national 
convention,  almost  any  Republican  could  win. 


There  han  been  of  late  some  subsidence  of  the  Parker  boom 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  and  a dis- 
position is  evinced  in  Rome  of  the  Southern  States  to  put 
forward  Senator  Arthur  P.  Gorman,  of  Maryland,  as  a can- 
didate. It  ia  scarcely  probable  that  any  sectional  prejudice 
would  be  provoked  by  Mr.  Gorman’s  nomination.  It  is  true 
that  Maryland  was  a slave  State,  but  so  was  Delaware,  and 
both  States  were  loyal  to  the  Union  during  the  civil  war. 
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Moreover,  of  late  years,  Maryland  has  often  given  Republican 
majorities  at  Htato  and  national  alootiona,  aud  it  was  but  the 
other  day  that  both  of  her  United  States  Senators  were  Re- 
publicans. There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Oormau  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  conservative  element  of  the  Democracy.  He 
would  favor  a reviaion  of  the  tariff,  but  lie  is  no  headlong  re- 
pudiator  of  a protectionist  policy,  as  he  showed  by  his  handling 
of  the  Wilson  bill  in  the  Senate.  The  main  objection  to  Mr. 
Gormuu  is  Mr.  Bryan’s  opposition  to  him,  which  is  outspoken 
and  seemingly  implacable.  The  rule  which  makes  a two-thirds 
vote  necessary  for  a nomination  in  a Democratic  national 
convention — in  a Republican  national  convention  a majority 
of  one  would  suffice — is  calculated  to  give  Mr.  Bryan  u veto 
on  the  selection  of  candidates.  That  he  will  he  able  to  control 
rather  more  than  a third  of  the  delegates  now  seems  probable, 
in  view  of  the  success  of  his  friends,  Carter  Harrison  and 
Tom  Johnson,  in  Chicago  and  Cleveland.  Fortunately,  no- 
body believes  that  he  will  have  strength  enough  to  frame  the 
platform. 


Mr.  Brya»  has  lately  begun  to  publish  in  his  Commoner 
sketches  of  possible  candidates  who,  be  says,  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  his  supporters.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note 
whether  he  will  include  in  the  list  Mr.  Olney,  who  declined  to 
vote  for  him  in  lW>fl,  but  advocated  his  election  in  1900.  lie 
has  lately  pointed  out,  what  is  true  enough,  that  the  logical 
candidate  of  anti-Bryanite  Democrats  is  ox-President  Grover 
Cleveland;  but.  as  we  have  said,  some  doubts  exist  concerning 
Mr.  Cleveland’s  availability  as  a nominee  for  a third  term, 
and  it  in,  moreover,  almost  certain  that  Mr.  Cleveland  would 
decline  a nomination.  Mr.  Bryan  has  not  said  in  ao  many 
words  that  he  would  bolt  Mr.  Cleveland’s  nomination,  and, 
apparently,  he  counts  on  controlling  votes  enough  in  the  na- 
tional convention  to  prevent  the  selection  of  the  ex-President. 
It  will  he  observed  that  Mr.  Bryan  has  never  said  that  he 
would  oppose  Judge  Parker,  nor  could  he  do  so  with  a good 
grace,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Parker  voted  for  him  both  in 
1996  and  1900.  The  Utmost  he  has  said  upon  the  subject  is 
that  he  would  like  to  be  enlightened  about  Judge  Parker’s 
views  concerning  certain  important  issues.  We  repeat,  what 
we  have  frequently  said,  that  it  is  a mistake  to  treat  Mr.  Bryan 
as  if  he  were  a negligible  factor.  We  do  not  want  him  to  frame 
the  next  Democratic  platform,  but  we  would  like  him  and  his 
friends  to  support  the  nominee  of  the  convention. 


Mr.  Cleveland  was  one  of  the  speakers  on  April  14  in  New 
York  at  a mass-meeting  organised  by  the  Armstrong  Asso- 
ciation in  aid  of  negro  education  in  general  and  the  Tuskegee 
Institute  in  particular.  Ho  classed  himself  among  those  friends 
of  the  negro  who  belonged  in  the  Booker  Washington-Tus- 
kegeo  group.  ITe  believed  that  the  negroes  needed  a vast 
amount  of  uplifting,  that  the  Tuskegee  method  of  uplifting 
them  was  the  right,  one.  and  that  the  negroes’  future,  except 
so  far  as  it  rested  with  themselves,  depended  mainly  “ upon  the 
sentiment  and  conduct  of  the  leading  and  responsible  white 
men  of  tin*  South.”  " I d«  not  know,”  he  said,  u how  it  may 
he  with  other  Northern  friends  of  the  negro,  hut  I have  faith 
in  the  honor  and  sincerity  of  the  respectable  white  people  of 
the  South  in  their  relations  with  the  negro  and  his  improve- 
ment and  well-being.  They  do  not  believe  in  the  social  equality 
of  the  race,  and  they  make  no  false  pretence  in  regard  to  it. 
That,  this  does  not  grow  out  of  hatred  of  the  negro  is  very 
plain.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  abundant  sentiment  and 
abundant  behavior  among  the  Southern  whites  toward  the 
negro  to  moke  us  doubt  the  justice  of  charging  this  denial 
of  social  equality  to  prejudice,  as  we  usually  understand  the 
word.  Perhaps  it  is  born  of  something  so  much  deeper  and 
more  imperious  than  prejudice  as  to  amount  to  a racial  in- 
stinct. Whatever  it  is,  let  us  remember  that  it  has  condoned 
the  negro’s  share  in  the  humiliation  and  spoliation  of  the 
white  men  of  the  South  during  the  saturnalia  of  reconstruc- 
tion days,  and  has  allowed  a kindly  feeling  for  the  negro  to 
survive  the  time  when  the  South  was  deluged  by  the  perilous 
flood  of  indiscriminate,  unintelligent,  and  blighting  negro  suf- 
frage. Whatever  it  is,  let  us  try  to  be  tolerant  and  considerate 
of  the  feelings  and  even  the  prejudice  or  racial  instinct  of 
our  white  fellow-countrymen  of  the  South,  who  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  negro  problem  must,  amid  their  own  surroundings, 
hear  the  heat  of  the  day  and  stagger  under  the  weight  of  the 
white  man’s  burden.  ...  As  friends  of  the  negro,  fully  believ- 


ing in  the  possibility  of  his  improvement  aud  advancement, 
sincerely  and  confidently  laboring  to  that  end,  it  is  folly  for  us 
to  ignore  the  importance  of  the  ungrudging  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  white  people  of  the  South  in  this  work.  I-abor 
its  we  will,  those  who  do  the  lifting  of  the  weight  must  be 
those  who  stand  next  to  it.  Their  co-operatiou  cannot  be 
forced,  nor  can  it  be  gained  by  gratuitously  running  counter 
to  firmly  fixed  and  tenaciously  held  Southern  ideas,  or  even 
prejudices.” 


According  to  the  latest  news  from  Bogota,  the  opposition 
to  a ratification  of  the  canal  treaty  is  much  more  widespread 
and  resolute  than  was  expected.  Indeed,  almost  the  only 
raembera-eleot  of  the  Colombian  Congress  who  are  known  to 
favor  the  treaty  heartily  are  the  representatives  from  the 
State  of  Panama.  They  are  in  a position,  however,  to  exert 
great  influence  at  the  Colombian  capital,  for  it  is  extremely 
probable  that,  were  the  treaty  rejected,  the  Conservatives 
and  Liberals  in  the  State  of  Panama  would  unite  to  puss  an 
ordinance  of  secession  and  to  organise  an  independent  repub- 
lic. This  they  would  have  as  much  right  to  do  as  Costa  Rica, 
Nicaragua.  Honduras,  Salvador,  and  Guatemala  had  to  dis- 
solve the  old  Central  - American  Confederation  and  to  pro- 
claim themselves  separate  commonweal ths.  Nay,  Panama 

would  hut  imitate  the  action  of  New  Graundu  itself  when  it 
withdrew  from  the  Confederation  founded  by  Bolivar,  a Con- 
federation which,  besides  New  Granada,  included  Venezuela 
and  Ecuador.  We  ahoutd  have  no  more  reason  for  withhold- 
ing recognition  of  a republic  of  Panama  than  wp  bad  for 
withholding  it  in  the  ease  of  the  commonwealths  just  named. 
There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  Conservative*  and  Liberals 
of  Panama  if  combined  could  maintain  their  independence 
against  any  force  which  the  rest  of  Colombia  in  its  present  im- 
poverished condition  oould  array  against  them.  It  was  but 
the  other  day  that  the  Panama  Conservatives,  though  backed 
by  all  the  resources  of  Colombia,  found  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  quell  the  revolution  started  in  their  State  by  the  Lib- 
erals. It  is  obvious  that  the  State  of  Panama  would  have 
strong  motive*  for  secession.  As  things  are  now,  the  inhab- 
itants of  Panama  have  but  little  chance  of  touching  any  part 
of  the  ten  million  dollars  which  the  treaty  binds  us  to  give 
to  the  Colombian  government,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  part 
of  the  annual  rental  which  will  by  and  by  he  paid.  The  ben- 
efit which  they  will  derive  from  the  treaty,  if  it  be  ratified  at 
Bogota,  is  the  tremendous  stimulus  which  their  industries 
and  trade  will  receive  from  proximity  to  the  interoceanie 
waterway.  That  is  a benefit  which  they  are  determined  not  to 
be  deprived  of,  and  if  they  eaiiuot  secure  it  in  one  way,  they 
will  in  another.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  improbable  that,  if 
an  independent  State  of  Panama  were  organized  it  might  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  request  ad- 
mission to  our  Union.  All  doubts  about  our  right  to  fortify 
the  canal,  to  close  it  in  time  of  war  against  our  public  ene- 
mies. and  to  treat  it  in  all  ways  as  our  property  would  thus  be 
extinguished.  We  opine  that  when  these  considerations  are 
brought  home  to  the  Bogota  politicians  by  tho  representatives 
of  Panama,  the  former  will  make  up  their  minds  to  ratify  the 
canal  treaty. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  treaty  by  which  Denmark 
agreed  to  rede  to  the  United  State*  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas, 
St.  John,  and  Santa  Cruz  was  not  ratified,  the  Upper  Chamber 
of  tho  Danish  Parliament  expressing  disapproval  by  a narrow 
majority.  Thereupon  the  Copenhagen  government  sent  a com- 
mission to  the  We«t  Indies  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the 
islanders  concerning  the  proposed  annexation,  and  also  to 
learn  whether  some  substitute  could  not  be  found  for  the 
profit  which  the  sugar-planters  of  Santa  Cruz  exported  to  de- 
rive from  access  to  the  United  States  market.  It  is  now  known 
that  the  report  of  the  commiaaion  is  decidedly  adverse  to  a 
retention  of  the  islands,  on  the  ground  that  the  inhabitants 
could  not  be  compensated  for  the  benefits  which  they  would 
secure  from  annexation  to  the  United  States,  except  at  the 
cost  of  an  outlay  which  the  Danish  Exchequer  could  not  af- 
ford to  make.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  feeling  in  favor  of 
annexation  has  been  powerfully  stimulated  in  the  Danish 
West  Indies  by  the  spectacle  of  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  their 
neighbors  in  Porto  Rico.  As  the  period  allowed  for  an  ex- 
change of  ratifications,  however,  expires  in  July,  it  will  In* 
necessary  for  the  Danish  government,  if  it  desirea  to  conclude 
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die  treaty,  to  oonvoke  the  Upper  House  of  the  Parliament  in 
extra  seas  ion,  in  order  to  reconsider  Its  previous  action,  in  view 
of  the  commission's  n*port.  There  is  an  impression  in  quar- 
ters usually  well  informed  that  German  influence  wu#  chaw- 
able  with  the  rejection  of  the  treaty.  It  must,  be  well  known 
to  Denmark,  however,  that  we  should  regard  the  sale  of  her 
West- Indian  islands  to  a strong  Euro|>ean  power  as  an  un- 
friendly aot.  That  is  the  position  which  we  took  towards  Spain 
with  regard  to  Cuba.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  German  Em- 
pire would  like  to  acquire  the  harbor  of  St.  Thomas  for  a 
coaling-station,  in  view  of  the  great  importance  which  the 
Caribbean  is  likely  to  reacquire  after  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  canal.  We  should  certainly  protest  against  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Danish  W«t  Indict*  by  Germany.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  see  on  what  ground  we  could  object  to  their  acquire- 
ment by  absorption,  in  the  event  that  Denmark  should  enter  at 
some  future  day  the  German  Confederation  on  the  footing 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  On  the  whole,  we  deem  it  prob- 
able that  Denmark  will  sell  the  islands  to  the  United  States, 
but  it  may  bo  that  a new  treaty  will  lie  needed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Wo  unquestionably  want  St.  Thomas,  because  its  har- 
bor is  not  only  one  of  the  safest  and  moat  commodious  in  the 
West  Indies,  but  also  because  it  occupies  an  invaluable  stra- 
tegic position  with  reference  to  the  moat-frequented  route  from 
Europe  to  the  Caribbean. 


For  several  reasons  the  United  States  are  profoundly  inter- 
ested in  the  anti-strike  legislation  just  enacted  in  Holland. 
In  that  country,  it  will  be  recalled,  all  the  railways  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  state.  The  new  law  makes  it  a crime  for 
any  railway  employee  to  quit  work  without  leave,  and,  if  two 
or  more  of  them  engage  in  a concerted  movement  to  that 
end,  they  are  guilty  of  a much  more  serious  offence,  and  arc 
exposed  to  severer  punishment.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  agitation  excited  by  the  measure  will  subside,  or  whether 
The  Hague  government  will  be  compelled  to  accept  for  ita 
suppression  the  aid  offered  by  the  German  Emperor.  In  the 
former  event,  it  is  obvious  that  the  theory  of  state  Socialism 
recently  exemplified  in  Great  Britain,  and,  to  some  extent, 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  a tendency  toward  municipal 
ownership  of  certain  franchises  and  industries,  and  even  tow- 
ard municipal  trading,  will  receive  a mortal  blow.  Ameri- 
can workmen  consider  the  right  to  strike  the  keystone  of  their 
liberties.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Dutch  authorities  are 
unable,  with  the  military  force  at  their  disposal,  to  quell  the 
disorder  caused  by  the  pannage  of  the  new  law,  aud  an*,  there- 
fore, constrained  to  accept  Emperor  William's  proposal  to 
keep  the  railways  in  running  order  by  means  of  German  sol- 
diers, a long  step  will  have  been  taken  toward  the  entrance  of 
Holland  into  the  German  Confederation  an  the  footing  of 
Saxony  or  Wiirtemberg.  The  Queen  of  Holland,  like  the 
King  of  Saxony,  would  retain  all  of  her  royal  attributes,  ex- 
cept those  of  making  peace  or  war,  or  being  represented  abroad 
by  diplomatic  agents,  and  of  exercising  certain  other  func- 
tions which  are  delegated  to  the  empire  as  a whole.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  would  be  relieved  from  apprehensions  on  the 
score  of  foreign  aggression  or  internal  disorder.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Dutch  people  havp  hitherto  clung  to  their 
independence,  but  tho  troubles  engendered  by  the  anti-strike 
law  may  cause  the  property-owning  classes  to  tako  another 
view  of  the  matter,  while  Dutch  workmen  may  thiuk  that  they 
would  gain  political  strength  through  co-operation  with  the 
Gorman  proletariat  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  incorporation 
of  Holland  with  the  German  Empire  would  bring  fruition  to 
two  of  the  aims  most  fervently  cherished  by  William  II.  and 
by  the  German  Colonial  party.  It  would  give  Germany  a 
colonial  empire  in  the  Far  East  second  only  in  population  aud 
wealth  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  would  give  her  the 
island  of  CuraQoa  in  the  Caribbean,  together  with  Dutch 
Guiana  on  tin*  South-American  mainland,  a province  which 
at  any  time  might  have  a boundary  controversy  with  Brnril. 
It  is  hard  to  see  on  what  ground  we  could  protest  against  the 
voluntary  entrance  of  Holland,  with  her  splendid  colonial 
Howry,  into  the  Gorman  Empire. 


It  in  well  known  that  the  duties  now  levied  by  tho  Dominion 
of  Canada  on  goods  imported  from  Great  Britain  are  lower 
by  33  1-3  per  cent,  than  the  duties  imposed  upon  similar  com- 
modities sent  from  the  United  States.  With  such  a prefer- 
ence, it  might  bo  inferred  that  Groat  Britain  would  secure  a 


tar  larger  share  of  Canada's  import  trade  than  would  bo  ob* 
tuiuabla  by  the  great  American  republic.  The  contrary  is  the 
case.  It  is  true  that  the  British  manufacturers  of  wool,  cot- 
ton, flax,  hemp,  and  silk  are  able  to  undersell  their  Amoricu u 
competitors.  According  to  a return,  however,  for  the  seven 
months  ending  with  January,  1903,  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
merchandise  imported  into  Canada  from  the  United  States 
during  that  period  was  $07,0ti0/MH),  as  against  $32/100,000,  rep- 
resenting the  commodities  shipped  from  the.  United  Kingdom, 
and  $21,000,000,  those  brought  from  all  the  rwt  of  tho  world- 
In  other  words,  the  United  States,  although  they  had  to  face 
an  adverse  discrimination  of  33  1-3  per  cent,  in  duties,  sup- 
ply Canada  with  considerably  more  than  twice  <w  much  as  does 
Great  Britain.  The  Canadian  argument  for  a reciprocity 
treaty  is  that,  if  the  differential  against  us  were  removed,  we 
should  be  able  to  oust  Great  Britain  entirely  from  the  Cunu- 
diuu  market.  This  we  doubt,  so  far  as  manufactures  of  wool 
are  concerned,  but  the  assertion  is  probably  well  founded  with 
regard  to  many  other  articles,  including  conspicuously  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  steel.  Even  if  we  got  the  whole  of  Can- 
ada's import  trade,  however,  we  should  only  have  added  dur- 
ing the*  seven  months  named  $33,000,000  worth  to  the  amount 
actually  secured.  It  ia  certain  that  Canada  would  gain  in- 
comparably more  than  that,  if  her  agricultural  products  had 
free  access  to  our  markets.  Tho  chances  are  that,  if  the  ex- 
isting conditions  continue,  we  shall  eventually  meet  nearly 
the  whole  Canadian  demand  for  foreign  manufactures,  except 
those  of  wool.  It  is  true  that  now  and  then  a threat,  emanates 
from  Ottawa  to  the  cfTccl  that  existing  conditions  will  not  be 
suffered  to  continue,  but  that,  on  the  one  hand,  a still  greater 
preference  will  be  given  to  British  goods,  while,  on  tho  other, 
certain  American  articles  now  on  the  free  list  will  be  removed 
from  it.  We  do  not  believe  that  Canadian  consumers  will 
permit  any  such  threat  to  be  carried  out.  They  buy  our  manu- 
factures because  they  like  them,  and  they  will  naturally  want 
to  get  them  as  cheaply  as  possible.  All  of  our  products  would 
be  ou  the  free  list  if  the  Canadian  Dominion  were  to  become 
a part  of  our  Union.  The  privilege  of  free  access  to  our 
markets  will  ever  constitute  in  the  Canadian  mind  the  prin- 
cipal incentive  to  annexation.  As  we  have  formerly  pointed 
out.  Lord  Elgin,  who,  in  the  fifties,  managed  to  negotiate  «• 
partial  reciprocity  treaty  at  Washington,  told  the  Southern 
Senators  that,  unless  the  Canadians  got  access  to  our  market* 
nothing  could  hold  them  back  from  annexation. 


Tho  latest  publication  of  the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistic* 
brings  out  in  a singularly  impressive  way  the  astonishing 
progress  in  the  United  States  in  respect  of  our  foreign  trade 
during  the  last  thirty-two  years.  It  compares  our  imports 
and  exports  in  1870,  and  again  in  1902.  with  those  of  the 
other  great  maritime  countries  of  the  world.  Let  us  look  first 
at  imports,  and  murk  how  we  stood  at  the  first -named  date. 
In  1870  our  imports  were  valued  at  $436,000,000.  That  value 
waa  exceeded,  not  only  by  the  United  Kingdom  ($1,259,000,000), 
but  also  by  Germany  ($773,000,000),  aud  by  France  ($553,- 
000,000).  In  1902  our  imports  had  reached  a valuation  of 
$008,000,000.  The  import  figures  for  European  countries  in 
that  year  are  not  given,  hut  in  1001  they  were:  United  King- 
dom. $2,210,000,000;  Germany,  tMWJWOjQOO;  and  France. 
$843  ,000,000.  Strange  to  nay,  the  Netherlands  are  credited 
with  an  own  greater  gain  than  the  United  States,  for  they 
imported  in  1870  only  $187,000,000,  but  in  1901  $818,000,000. 
or  almost  aa  much  as  France.  Passing  to  exports,  we  observe 
that  in  1870  we  sent  abroad  only  $370,000,000  worth  of 
commodities,  or  $60,000,000  leas  than  we  imported.  In 
1902  our  exports  had  mounted  to  $1,335,000,000.  What  these 
figures  signify  will  be  apparent  when  we  compare  them  with 
those  of  the  principal  commercial  countries  of  Europe  for  the 
year  1901.  In  that  twelvemonth  the  export*  of  the  United 
Kingdom  were  valued  at  $1,863/100,000;  those  of  Germany  at 
$1,290,000,000;  and  those  of  France  at  $774,000,000. 


Interesting,  also,  is  it  to  note  tlw  gain  in  foreign  trade  made 
during  the  period  named  by  three  other  American  countries 
to  wit,  tho  Dominion  of  Canada,  Brazil,  and  Argentina.  In 
Canada  the  imports  increuaed  from  $74,000,000,  in  1870,  to 
$212/100,000  in  1902;  during  the  same  period  her  exports  were 
augmented  from  $73,000,000  to  $211,000,000.  It  is  a curious 
fact  that,  at  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period,  her 
imports  and  exports  were  nearly  balanced.  In  Brazil,  which. 
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next  to  Canada,  is  the  most  important  commercially  of  our 
sister  commonwealths,  the  imports  rose  from  $69,0<J0,00u  in 
1870  to  $06,000,000  in  1001.  Here  the  gain  was  relatively 
small,  but  Brazil’s  exports  advanced  in  the  same  period  from 
$89,000,000  to  $197,000,000.  So  far  as  imports  are  concerned, 
Argentina  has  a better  record  than  Brazil,  having  ascended 
from  $47,000,000  in  1S70  to  $109,000,000  in  1901 ; during  the 
same  time  her  exports  increased  from  $29,000,000  to  $161,- 
000,000.  Wc  should  also  mention  that  Mexico,  although  in 
population  she  ranks  next  to  Brazil,  is,  in  respect  of  commerce, 
behind  the  three  La  tin- American  republics  mentioned.  Her 
imports  have  merely  grown  from  $20,000,000  in  1878  to  $62,- 
000,000  in  1901 ; and  her  exports,  excluding  silver,  from  $28,- 
000,000  in  1877  to  $88,000,000  in  1901.  ThiB  is  by  comparison 
a deplorable  exhibit. 

Tho  Paris  visit  of  King  Edward  is  causing  interested  com- 
ment. It  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  an  English  king  has 
paid  a visit  to  a French  President,  and  the  event  gains  im- 
mensely in  interest,  because  it  takes  place  not  in  remote  Al- 
giers, as  was  at  first  expected,  but  in  Paris,  the  capital  of  civil- 
ization. Opinions  arc  rife  as  to  the  occult  significance 
of  this  meeting,  which  is  really  one  of  pure  friendliness  and 
international  courtesy;  and  especial  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact 
that  his  Majesty,  though  he  has  made  a round  of  Latin  poten- 
tates and  heads  of  states,  shows  no  immediate  intention  of 
visiting  his  distinguished  nephew,  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  It  is  even 
suggested  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a new  European  combina- 
tion, to  offset  the  Austro-Russian  eo-operation  in  the  Balkans, 
to  which  Germany  has  now  givpn  a formal  adherence.  It  ia 
paid  that  France,  England,  and  Italy  are  about  to  combine, 
and  that  Edward  VII.  has  already  spoken  of  Portugal  as  his 
ally.  It  is  further  said  that  this  is  a new  step  in  the  personal 
policy  of  sovereign  intervention  gradually  being  developed  by 
the  King;  his  part  in  ending  the  South- African  war  and  his 
personal  understanding  with  tile  Kaiser  in  the  Venezuelan 
matter  being  quoted  as  steps  already  taken.  We  are  even  told 
that  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  bill  is  another  result  of  the 
King’s  personal  initiative,  and  that  he  has  set  himself  to  carry 
out  Queen  Victoria’s  ideal  of  friendlier  relations  between 
England  and  Ireland,  and  has  other  views  presently  to  be 
carried  out.  It  is  obvious  that  all  this  is  part  gossip,  part 
guess-work,  and  that  some  of  it  is  sheer  fancy.  The  King 
will  return  his  Imperial  nephew’s  visit  in  due  time,  and  the 
Dreibund  has  not  been  superseded.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
likely  to  be  applied  in  a new  direction  closely  interesting  to 
ourselves;  a system  of  preferential  tariffs  among  the  Ccntral- 
European  nations,  aimed  against  the  American  invasion. 


A good  deal  has  been  made  of  a possible  quarrel  between 
Russia  and  Japan  in  a comer  of  the  Manchurian  region;  but 
it  seems  that,  there  is  no  valid  ground  for  giving  the  incident 
any  importance.  The  essence  of  tho  matter  is  this:  a former 
Russian  financial  agent  in  Korea  claims  to  hold  certain  timber 
concessions  on  both  sides  of  the  Yaln  River,  and  has  recently 
organized  and  despatched  a party  of  workmen  to  develop  them. 
These  workmen  found  a number  of  Japanese  in  possession  of 
the  conceded  territory,  and  the  Japanese,  maintaining  that  pos- 
session was  nine  points  of  the  law,  declined  to  move.  The  con- 
cessionary appealed  to  the  Russian  authorities  at  Port  Arthur, 
and,  as  a result,  eight  hundred  Russian  soldiers  and  a number 
of  Cossacks  have,  it  is  said,  proceeded  overland  towards  the 
disputed  territory,  to  further  investigate  tho  number  of  points 
in  the  law  which  possession  does,  or  may,  constitute.  It  is 
fairly  certain  that  Japan  will  not  interfere  to  support  her 
subjects,  who  are  apparently  trespassing;  not  only  because 
Japan  has  become  fairly  reconciled  to  the  presence  of  Russia 
in  Manchuria,  with  all  that  this  implies,  but  also  because 
Japan  is  at  this  moment  in  the  throes  of  a parliamentary 
and  ministerial  crisis,  and  has  enough  to  do,  to  take  care  of 
affairs  nearer  home.  The  only  cause  of  possible  trouble  is  the 
fact  that,  as  the  Yalu  River  is  for  some  distance  the  boundary 
between  China  and  Korea,  at  least  two  concessions,  from  two 
independent  governments  are  necessary  before  the  Russian 
lumberer  can  establish  his  claims;  and  there  is  thus  room  for 
considerable  litigation  and  friction,  before  the  matter  is  finally 
decided.  As  it  is  not  a case  of  curtailing  Chinese  territory, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  pretext  any  other  power  could 
interfere,  to  take  Japan’s  part. 


Yung  I.u  is  dead.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Comp- 
troller of  Finances  and  First  Grand  Secretary  of  China,  a 
Prime  Minister  with  almost  unlimited  power.  He  was  deep 
in  the  plans  and  secrets  of  the  Empress  Dowager,  who,  for  a 
generation,  has  been  the  real  ruler  of  China,  and,  with  her, 
be  has  shared  the  suspicion  of  having  been  at  least  accessory 
to  the  Boxer  outbreak  and  the  attack  on  the  legations.  Yung 
Lu  first  came  into  prominence  as  leader  of  a reaction  against 
tho  reform  policy  of  Kan  Yu-Wei,  who  had  gained  a command- 
ing influence  over  the  young  Emperor  Kwang  Hsu,  and  was 
about  to  pull  tho  ancient  fabric  of  thp  state  to  pieces.  We  all 
remember  that  Kan  Yu-Wei  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  and 
fled  the  country;  that  the  rest  of  his  party  were  gathered  to 
their  fathers;  and  that  the  Emperor  “requested  the  Empress 
Mother  to  resume  her  parental  supervision  of  his  policy.” 
The  agenf  in  this  convulsion  was  Yung  Lu,  who  was  promptly 
rewarded  by  being  made  viceroy  of  Pei-Chi-Li,  and  general- 
in-chief  of  the  Chinese  army.  From  that  moment  he  begun 
to  overshadow  all  his  countrymen,  even  that  great  man  and 
great  interrogator,  Li  Hung-Chnng,  and  it  is  still  warmly  dis- 
puted whether  ho  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  Boxer  upris- 
ing, or.  on  the  contrary,  united  with  the  Dowager  Empress  to 
stay  the  hand  of  Prince  Tuan  and  the  party  of  violence.  The 
lutter  is  doubtless  the  truth,  since  nothing  but  most  potent 
protection  could  have  saved  the  embassies  from  utter  destruc- 
tion, and  there  is  no  source  from  which  this  protection  could 
have  come,  unless  from  tho  Empress,  through  Yung  Lu. 
It  ia  at  least  certain  that  he  received  the  two-eyed  peacock 
feather  “for  protecting  foreigners  against  the  Boxers.”  He 
had  been  seriously  ill  for  some  time;  and  only  a few  days  ago 
requested  permission  to  resign  his  onerous  duties,  but  was 
commanded  by  the  Empress  to  remain  in  office.  He  has  now 
received  his  final  demission.  Two  distinguished  personages 
have  already  been  mentioned  as  his  probable  successor  — 
Chang  Chih-Tung,  one  of  the  southern  viceroys,  and  Prince 
Ching,  who  carried  out  the  negotiations  with  the  allies,  in  con- 
junction with  Li  Hung-Chang.  Neither  seems  to  have  the 
force  needed  to  cope  with  the  manifold  dangers  now  gathering 
around  the  Chinese  throne. 


At  the  hour  when  we  write,  it  seems  uncertain  whether  Gov- 
ernor Pennypaeker  will  sign  the  libel  bill,  which  was 
“ jammed  ” — the  word  used  to  be  “ railroaded  ” — through  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature.  The  bill  is  obviously  intended  to 
intimidate  and  silence  political  opponents  by  the  threat  of 
vexatious  lawsuits.  Under  the  proposed  law  anybody  who  al- 
leges that  a given  publication  has  subjected  him  to  mental 
suffering  has  a cause  of  action.  The  measure  is  said  to  be 
aimed  at  two  daily  newspapers  published  in  Philadelphia, 
and  supposed  to  be  controlled  by  Mr.  John  Wanamaker. 
That  Republican  party  organs  are  not  menaced  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  most  of  these  are  weeklies,  and  weekly 
newspapers  are  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  act.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  this  extension  of  the  law  of  libel 
does  not  violate  the  fundamental  provision  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Constitution  relating  to  freedom  of  the  press.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  honest  men  are  sufficiently  safeguard- 
ed against  calumny  by  the  existing  statutes  in  Pennsylvania. 
That  seems  to  be  the  conviction  of  Republican,  as  well  as 
Democratic,  newspapers,  for  the  proposed  libel  law  has  pro- 
voked almost  unanimous  reprobation  from  the  press  of  the 
State.  The  Governor  has  agreed  to  give  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  ample  time  for  the  exposition  of  their  objections,  and, 
although  he  has  intimated  that,  in  his  opinion,  tho  libel  law 
of  the  State  needed  to  be  mode  more  stringent,  we  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  he  will  sign  the  present  measure.  Ho 
will  44  hear  both  sides,"  he  says,  and  we  are  curious  to  learn 
what  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  bill. 


It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  on  Monday,  April  13,  the 
one-hundred-and-sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  commemorated  in  the  city  of  Washington.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  start  a movement  for  the  erec- 
tion in  the  Federal  capital  of  a worthy  memorial  of  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  is  a good 
augury  that  the  movement  is  entirely  non-partisan.  Republi- 
cans being  no  less  zealous  than  Democrats  in  their  advocacy 
of  the  project.  So  far  as  the  fervent  recognition  of  Jeffer- 
son’s services  to  his  country  is  concerned,  we  are  all  now 
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what  he  expressed  the  hope  that  we  might  become,  when, 
somewhat  prematurely,  hi-  said,  in  his  first  inaugural  ad- 
dress, “ We  are  all  Federalists,  we  are  all  Republicans."  Es- 
pecially timely,  moreover,  is  the  movement  in  the  present  year, 
the  centenary  of  that  Louisiana  Purchase  by  which  we  ac- 
quired an  empire.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Jefferson  belongs 
in  the  illustrious  trio  of  Americana  whose  public  services 
began  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Com- 
parisons are  invidious,  and  we  make  none  when  we  say  that 
he  ranks  with  Washington  and  Franklin.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  Union  as  a whole  or  his  native  State  of  Vir- 
ginia owes  Jefferson  the  larger  debt  of  gratitude.  As  early 
an  1774  his  pamphlet,  entitled  “A  Summary  View  of  the 
Rights  of  America."  which  was  read  before  the  Virginia  State 
convention,  placed  him  among  the  leaders  of  the  Revolutionary 
movement.  It  was  but  a perfected  transcript  of  this  paper 
which  he  penned  two  years  later  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. When  he  left  the  Continental  Congress  in  177fi 
to  enter  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  he  exercised  a potent  and 
beneficent  influence  on  the  constitutional  and  legal  system  of 
his  State.  It  was  he,  more  than  any  other  man,  who  brought 
about  in  Virginia  the  repeal  of  the  laws  of  entail,  the  aboli- 
tion of  primogeniture,  the  equal  partition  of  inheritances,  the 
establishment  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  relief  of  the 
people  from  taxation  for  the  support  of  a religion  not  theirs, 
and  a scheme  of  general  education.  Republicans  do  well  to 
remember  that  he  also  introduced  a bill,  which  passed  with- 
out opposition,  forbidding  the  further  importation  of  slaves 
into  tho  State.  Neither  is  it  likely  to  be  forgotten  that  he 
drafted  a plan  for  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, which,  among  other  things,  provided  that,  after  the 
year  1HO0,  there  should  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  any  of  the  States  to  In*  creat'd  from  such  Terri- 
tory. His  solicitude  for  the  wdfare  of  his  native  common- 
wealth ended  only  with  his  death,  and  one  of  the  acta  for 
which  he  wished  to  be  held  in  remembrance  was  his  founding 
of  the  University  of  Virginia. 


A statement  made  by  one  of  the  agentB  of  tho  closed  Lowell 
cotton  - mills,  to  the  effect  that  in  some  of  the  mills  of  that 
city  machinery  is  still  running  which  was  running  before  the 
civil  war,  ought  to  impress  the  strikers  with  a sense  of  their 
uncertain  situation,  and  no  doubt  disquiets  stockholders  who 
comprehend  existing  conditions  in  the  cotton  industry.  We  do 
not  suppose  that  any  very  considerable  amount  of  such  old 
machinery  is  still  in  operation,  but  the  fact  that  any  is  left  is 
regarded  by  progressive  cotton  manufacturers  in  other  cities 
as  indicating  a serious  weakness.  Within  twenty  years,  nearly 
every  cotton-mill  in  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  dating  hack 
as  far  as  that  has  been  rejuvenated  a«  to  its  machinery,  in 
many  instances  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  fairly  efficient 
apparatus  having  been  sent  to  the  junk-pile,  simply  because 
newer  inventions  had  put  it  slightly  behind  the  best  of  the 
times.  The  most  alert  cotton-mill  management  of  New  Eng- 
land promptly  discards  an  old  machine,  no  matter  how  good 
its  apparent  condition,  whenever  one  of  demonstrated  su- 
periority appears.  The  bearing  of  this  on  the  cause  of  the 
Lowell  strikers  is  apparent.  Those  manufacturing  districts 
where  the  most  modern  and  the  best  machinery  is  in  use  pay 
the  best  wages — and  the  best  dividends  as  well ; those  where 
the  old  machinery  remains  pay  the  poorest,  and  their  manage- 
ments assert,  and  probably  with  entire  truth,  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  pay  more.  Their  competitors,  better  equipped,  are 
able  to  undersell  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  pay  larger 
wages.  That  is  why  the  Lowell  strike,  which  promises  at  this 
writing  to  be  a long  test  of  endurance,  seems  to  many  ob- 
servers to  be  pre-doomed  to  failure.  It  is  supported  generously, 
even  lavishly,  by  cotton-mill  operatives  all  over  New  England; 
but  their  contest  is  being  fought,  not  so  much  against  the 
present  Lowell  mill  management  as  against  conditions  which 
arc  the  outgrowth  of  years.  New  England’s  cotton  industry, 
it  is  plain,  has  no  future  except  in  the  production  of  the  best 
goods  by  the  best  machinery  oporated  by  the  best  workmen. 
Lowell’*  strike  is  only  one  of  many  object-lessons  in  that 
direction. 


It  is  customary  when  a man’s  friends  hare  proposed  him  for 
admission  to  a club,  and  they  have  been  advised  to  withdraw 
his  name  on  the  ground  that,  if  pressed,  it  would  be  black- 
balled, to  take  tho  suggestion  in  good  part,  and  to  Bay  an  lit- 
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tie  as  possible  about  the  matter.  By  failing  to  exhibit  such 
discretion  General  Corbin’s  friends  are  doing  him  no  service. 
No  high-spirited  man  can  desire  to  join  a club  where  he 
learns  that  he  is  not  wanted  by  at  least  a fraction  of  its  mem- 
bers. A club  cannot  be  bullied  or  browbeaten  into  opening  ita 
doors.  It  cannot  be  comjiellcd  to  set  forth  tho  reasons  for  ita 
inhospitable  attitude,  and  it  is  sometimes  imprudent  to  chal- 
lenge their  production.  The  wise  course  is  to  let  the  matter 
drop.  It  appears,  however,  that  some  army  officers,  who  are 
real  or  professed  friends  of  General  Corbin’s,  propose  to  dis- 
cipline the  Metropolitan  Club  of  Washington  for  declining  to 
admit  the  Adjutant-General,  by  tendering  their  resignations. 
That  would  be  a very  foolish  performance,  for  the  resigna- 
tions might  he  accepted.  Nobody  would  be  a gainer,  and  the 
number  of  losers  would  be  multiplied.  In  clubland  it  is  a 
fundamental  principle  that  a man’s  club,  like  his  house,  is 
his  castle,  and  nobody  bus  a right  to  take  offence  at  being  ex- 
cluded therefrom.  Admission,  like  kissmg,  goes  by  favor. 
No  doubt,  if  General  Corbin’s  friends  arc*  numerous  enough 
and  rich  enough,  they  might  migrate  in  a body,  and  try  to 
start  a rival  organization.  There  is  a legend  that  certain  New 
York  capitalists,  deeming  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Union  Club  to  admit  a candidate  supported  by  th^m, 
proceeded  to  start  the  Metropolitan  Club,  now  quartered  in 
the  white  marble  edifice  on  the  comer  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Sixtieth  Street.  That  has  provpd  rather  an  expensive  per- 
formance, and  we  doubt  whether  a similar  experiment  will 
ever  bo  made  in  Washington. 


Three  distinguished  artistic  persons  who  jiave  recently  more 
or  less  enjoyed  our  hospitality  have  novr  returned  to  tho 
distant  lands  whence  they  came,  and  have  take.n  the  first 
opportunity  to  record  their  impressions.  Comte  Robert  de 
Montesquiou  tells  us  that  some  day  New  York  will  be  unified 
in  equilibrium  full  of  majesty  and  elegance.  This  he  preface* 
by  an  epigram,  declaring  that  our  city  is  at  present  passing 
through  the  “age  ingrat,”  or,  as  Mr.  Henry  Janie*  would  say. 
the  awkward  Bge;  we  are  a hobbledehoy  among  cities,  but  re- 
semhle  certain  youths  whoso  feature*  arc  coarse  and  appar- 
ently ill-proportioned,  but  who,  in  their  maturity,  develop 
regular  features  and  magnificent  forms.  To-day,  the  “ Flat- 
iron ” and  houses  of  thirty-two  stories  wrestle  with  small 
chocolate-tinted  houses;  but  learned  architects  and  well-in- 
spired decorators  “are  working  at  superb  reconciliation*  of 
iron  and  stone.”  Count  Robert  adds  that,  our  women  are  good 
and  beautiful  fairies.  All  of  which,  of  course,  is  ao.  Lest  we 
be  uplifted,  let  us  remember  that  Signora  Mascagni  declares 
we  are  to  such  a degree  uncivilized  that  we  wipe  our  nose*  with 
our  fingers.  Her  melodious  other  half  evidently  does  not  speak 
his  full  mind,  ns  he  is  coming  back;  but  he  evidently  thinks 
us  very  promising  barbarians.  He  quotes  Salvini  as  saying 
that  art  must  be  supported  by  something  quite  other  than  art 
to  make  a success  here;  meaning,  doubtless,  good  business  man- 
agoment^nnd  all  the  artifice*  that  has  come  to  imply. 

Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones,  in  departing  from  our  shores,  pays 
his  Compliments  to  the  yellow  art  critics.  lie  could  have  for- 
given their  total  ignorance,  the  ignorance  of  the  driftwood  of 
the  art  world,  as  he  calls  them,  if  they  had  only  left  out  the 
silly  personalities.  They  kept  reminding  their  readers  that  Sir 
Philip  was  a baronet,  and  that  he  was  Rudyard  Kipling’s 
cousin;  and  they  proceeded  to  criticise  hia  pictures,  using 
these  two  facts  as  their  point  of  departure.  Sir  Philip  avers 
that  a New  York  critic  did  much  harm  by  inventing  a story 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  caricaturing  his  hostesses,  which  put 
him  and  them  in  a very  false  position.  He  declare*  that  the 
yellow  critic,  whose  like  he  has  seen  in  no  land  but  ours,  is 
more  damaging  to  art  than  the  tariff  on  imported  picture*;  to 
struggling  artists  he  is  a discouragement,  and  not  a few  of 
them  hold  him  responsible  for  their  poverty.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  Sir  Philip  painted  forty-two  portraits  during 
his  stay  in  this  country.  All  the  unpleasant  things  said  about 
us  hitherto,  however,  are  quite  east  into  the  shade  by  a volume 
just  published  by  the  Grafton  Prem  in  England.  It  is  “ dedi- 
cated with  feelings  of  congratulation  to  women  who  are 
subject*  of  monarchies,  and  with  feelings  of  sympathy  to 
women  who  are  citizens  of  republic*.”  Hero  is  the  sting 
of  the  book:  we  are  told  that  all  we  have  heard  about 
American  men  working  only  that  the  women  of  their  families 
may  have  heaps  of  money  to  spend  is  a pure  myth,  for  while 
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the  women  in  New  York  spend  forty  millions  a year  on  such 
necessaries  as  dreasvs,  the  men  spend  on  alcoholic  drinks  and 
tobacco  almost  a hundred  millions,  on  their  clubs  and  sporta 
at  least  sixty  millions  more,  while  (this  in  a whisper)  “ all 
this  is  a mere  bagatelle  to  what,  they  spend  on  unmentionable 
luxuries.” 


Rome  interesting  facts  have  lately  been  published  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Pott  with  reference  to  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  living  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  in- 
quirer started  with  the  assumption  that  not  more  than  twenty 
dollars  a month  ahoutd  be  paid  for  rent,  and  that  the  dis- 
tance of  the  premises  rented  from  the  businpsa  section  of  the 
city  should  not  exceed  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  ride.  The 
best  accommodation  obtainable  for  the  sum  named  in  New 
York  was  n small  flat  comprising  four  rooms  and  a hath  in  the 
Harlem  district  on  the  West  Side.  The  house,  however,  was 
steam  heated,  and  there  wbb  a hot-water  supply.  In  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  other  hand,  a modem  two-storied  house  contain- 
ing six  rooms  and  a bath,  could  bo  secured  for  twenty  dollars 
a month.  The  price  of  gas  in  New  York  is  five  cents  greater 
a thousand  feet,  but  the  only  outlay  which  the  New-Yorker 
has  to  make,  outside  of  food,  in  connection  with  housekeeping, 
is  the  gas  bill.  The  Philadelphia  house  must  be  heated  at 
the  tenant’s  expense,  and  the  snow  must  be  shovelled  from  the 
steps  and  the  sidewalk  in  winter.  Some  minor  expenditures 
for  repairs  also  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Philadelphia 
tenant.  As  regards  food,  meats  and  butter  were  cheaper  in 
New  York  by  a few  cents  per  pound.  There  was  little,  if  any, 
differenco  in  the  price  of  sugAr.  potatoes,  and  canned  goods. 
The  conclusion  readied  was  that  childless  people  can  live 
more  cheaply  in  New  York  than  in  any  other  large  city  ex- 
cept Paris. 


Children,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  wanted  in  New 
York  apartment  - houses,  nor  would  tbero  be  room  for 
them  in  small  flats.  If,  therefore,  one  has  to  bring  up  a 
family  of  children  on  a small  income,  ouo  can  do  it  better  in 
Philadelphia  than  in  New  York.  Many  other  things,  however, 
have  to  be  considered  by  the  bread-winner.  Ilia  earnings  are 
likely  to  be  considerably  larger  in  New  York  than  in  Phila- 
delphia. So  far  an  we  know,  this  is  true  of  every  profesHsioii 
and  of  every  kind  of  skilled  labor.  The  pay  of  newspaper  men, 
for  example,  is  much  higher  iu  tho  more  northern  city.  They 
are  also  more  likely  to  secure  continuous  employment,  be- 
cause the  number  of  daily  and  weekly  publications  is  much 
greater.  The  volume  of  law  business,  also,  is  incomparably 
larger.  Thou,  again,  there  are  iu  New  York  more  open-air 
pleasures  that  cost  nothing.  Central  Park,  indeed,  may  be 
paralleled  or  surpassed  by  Fairmount  Park,  but  what  has  Phil- 
adelphia to  set  against  Bronx  Park,  Prospect  Park,  or  the 
Riverside  Drive?  What  single  walk  in  Philadephia  can  be 
likened  to  that  along  Fifth*  Avenue  from  Waahington  Square 
to  Mount  Morris  Square,  a distance  of  over  six  miletf  Phil- 
adelphia has  her  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  as  New  York  has  her 
Museum  of  Art,  but  what  collection  of  books  in  the  former  city 
can  be  compared  with  the  vast  library  which  is  to  be  housed  in 
the  edifice  now  in  process  of  erection  on  Fifth  Avenue  between 
Fortieth  and  Forty-second  streets?  There  is,  in  a word,  more 
enjoyment  to  be  obtained  gratuitously  in  New  York  than  in 
any  other  American  city. 


A favorite  topic  of  public  discourse  with  President  Eliot 
is  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  He  has  come  to  years  of  maturity 
without  any  perceptible  diminution  in  his  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  getting  enjoyment  out  of  life.  He  told  an  audi- 
ence of  young  workers  at  the  Wells  Memorial  Ilall  in  Bos- 
ton, the  other  night,  about  the  enjoyments  that  could  not  be 
bought,  and  were,  in  some  degree,  independent  of  money. 
He  named  ns  the  greatest  source  of  happiness  “family  life, 
the  joys  of  father  and  mother  and  children,  and  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers  and  grandchildren.”  “They  last,”  he  said; 
they  always  are  increasing,  and  he  thought  the  poor  man  got 
as  much  of  them  as  the  rich.  He  named  work  too  as  a source 
of  happiness,  ns  he  has  often  done  before,  and  tho  gratification 
of  the  desire  for  food,  and  outdoor  pleasures,  and  reading — 
“ not  reading  hours  a day — reading  miuutes  a day.”  Reading 
is  cheap;  outdoor  pleasures  are  cheap,  provided  one  enjoyH  sim- 
ple ones;  an  appetitw  is  not  an  expensive  luxury,  and  every 


ono  (almost)  can  work.  The  poor  can  enjoy  all  these  things 
about  as  well  as  the  rich.  But  family  life  of  an  enjoyable 
quality  is  somewhat  dearer.  How  dear  it  is  depends  upon  the 
individual  and  his  standard  of  living,  but  if  there  is  one  thing 
that  more  than  another  works  against  the  existence  of  fami- 
lies, it  is  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  individuals  that  such 
a family  life  bh  they  would  enjoy  is  beyond  their  means. 
The  trouble  is  partly  that  stamlards  of  living  are  high,  and 
partly  that  living  is  dear,  and  partly  that  individuals  are 
timid,  but  it  is  a real  trouble  to  those  who  feel  it.  A great 
deal  of  the  scurrying  after  money,  which  so  many  moralista 
observe  and  deplore  in  the  contemporary  Americans,  is  a pur- 
»uit  of  the  means  to  maintain  such  a family  life  as  seems 
to  him  adapted  to  promote  his  happiness. 


Family  lifo  cannot  he  satisfactorily  experienced  without  a 
family.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  Jaw  of  primogeniture  upon 
families,  family  life,  and.  incidentally,  upon  population?  In 
England,  where  primogeniture  still  obtains,  families  arc  large. 
In  America,  where  it  does  not  obtain,  families  are  criticised 
as  being  so  small  (among  the  native-born)  as  to  make  ob- 
servers uneasy  about  the  future  of  the  race.  In  France,  where 
the  division  of  property  among  all  the  children  is  largely  pre- 
scribed by  laws  which  leave  testators  a very  limited  discretion, 
the  population  is  dwindling  at  a rate  that  is  thought  to 
threaten  disaster.  One  reason  given  for  the  small  size  of 
French  families  ia  this  compulsory  division  of  all  estates. 
When?  properties  are  small  and  there  are  several  children,  the 
divided  estate  affords  none  of  them  u home,  uud  inheritance 
taxes  eat  tip  a large  part  of  what  is  handed  down.  Where 
parents  wish  their  home  to  stay  in  the  family,  the  temptation 
is  strong  to  raise  but  one  child.  The  English  law,  with  all 
the  hardships  it  involves,  wus  at  least  mude  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  family  homes,  and,  incidentally,  it  seems  to  have  made 
for  the  perpetuation  of  family  stocks.  Englishmen  have  rare- 
ly refrained  from  raising  younger  sons  for  fear  they  would 
come  to  want.  They  have  feared  rather  a dearth  of  heirs  than 
a dearth  of  inheritable  property.  They  have  never  had  the 
special  inducement  to  raise  ono  child  and  no  more,  which 
is  said  to  be  such  a restraining  influence  in  France.  When 
a family  estate  goes  all  in  one  parcel,  some  at  least  of  the 
responsibilities  of  ita  former  owner  are  apt  to  go  with  it. 
Where?  an  estate  is  divided,  each  participant  may  more  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  look  out  for  himself.  Moreover,  the  con- 
dition of  a younger  son,  with  no  expectations,  is  doubtless 
often  more  stimulating  than  that  of  a coheir  with  a prospect 
of  inheriting  just  enough  property  to  keep  him  from  actual 
want.  English  younger  sons  have  certainly  been  a tremendous 
force  in  the  spread  and  development  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, and  English  heirs  have  at  least  perpetuated  English  fam- 
ily homes.  Primogeniture  is  not,  and  doubtless  never  will  be, 
desired  in  this  country,  hut  with  all  ita  drawbacks  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  it. 


The  best  information  that  cornea  from  Washington  about 
the  trouble  in  the  Red  Cross  Society  encourages  the  belief 
that  tho  protest  of  twenty-three  prominent  members  of  the 
society  against  the  present  methods  of  management,  as  espe- 
cially of  handling  the  society’s  funds,  is  too  well  founded  to 
bo  either  ignored  or  overridden  without  damage  to  the  society. 
It  ia  not  charged  that  there  has  been  misapplication  of  funds, 
but  only  that  the  financial  end  of  the  society’s  work  ia  not  con- 
ducted in  a businesslike  manner,  and  that  nothing  can  be 
done  by  members  to  correct  administrative  defects  because  a 
new  code  of  by-laws  has  authorized  the  election  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  society  for  life,  and  given  her  powers  which  abso- 
lutely control  all  action  of  the  society.  The  tangle  will  prob- 
ably bo  straightened  out  after  a while,  but  until  it  is  the  use- 
fulness of  tho  Red  Cross  seems  likely  to  be  seriously  preju- 
diced. 


The  development  of  language  under  stress  of  sport  is  very 
edifying.  Our  neighbor  the  Evening  Pott,  discerning  a 
similitude  between  the  model  of  Reliance  and  that  of  Mr. 
Crowinshield's  Independence,  fears  that  the  new  boat  “ in  a 
light  wind  and  choppy  sea  will  have  a tendency  to  spunk  her 
overhangs  off."  Never  mind  if  she  does,  if  she  only  spanks 
Shamrock!  She  can  carry  an  extra  pair  of  overhangs — or 
even  kilts — in  her  lazaret. 
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The  Decision  in  the  Northern 
Securities  Case 

To  comprehend  the  exact  purport  and  to 
forecast  the  probable  consequences  of  the 
decision  rendered  in  the  Northern  Securi- 
ties case  by  the  United  State*  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  it  i»  needful,  not  only  to  examine 
the  text  of  the  decree,  and  the  conclusion*  of 
the  tribunal.  as  these  were  formulated  by 
•Judge  Thayer,  but  also  to  note  the  comments 
made  by  Assistant  Attorney- General  Heck, 
wbo  was  the  counsel  for  the  government.  It 
will  lie  remembered  that  the  Northern  Secu- 
rities Company  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  merging  the  Northern  l’aciftc  and  Great 
Northern  railwuye  by  holding  und  voting  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of  each  of 
those  corporations.  The  decision  in  which 
all  four  judge*  of  the  court  concurred,  en- 
joins the  Northern  Securities  Company  from 
voting  the  stock  of  either  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific or  Great  Northern  railways,  but  allows 
the  return  of  such  stock  as  has  been  de- 
livered to  the  holding  corporation.  The  in- 
junction is  bused  on  an  adjudgment  that  the 
•tuck  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern  railways,  now  held  by  the  Secu- 
rities Company,  was  acquired  in  view  of  a 
combination  formed  by  the  organizers  of 
that  company  for  the  purpose  of  exercising 
such  a restraint  of  trade  and  commerce 
among  the  several  States  as  the  anti-trust 
act  of  July  2.  1890.  had  made  illegal.  Judge 
Thayer  points  out  that  the  two  merged  cor- 
porations, the  Great  Northern  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  railways,  had  always  been 
regarded  as  parallel  and  competing  line*, 
and  that  for  some  years  at  least  after  they 
were  built  they  did  compete  with  each  other 
for  transcontinental  and  inter-State  traffic. 
By  the  merger  in  the  Securities  Company 
every  motive  for  competition  between  the 
two  roads  engaged  in  inter-State  traffic  was 
destroyed,  because  the  earnings  of  the  two 
road*  were  pooled  for  the  common  benefit  of 
the  sluekholden)  of  both  companies.  At  the 
time  when  the  anti-trust  law  was  enacted, 
what  was  known  a*  a “ trust  ” was  a species 
of  combination  organised  by  individuals  or 
corporations  for  the  purpose  of  monopolising 
the  manufacture  of  or  traffic  in  various  ar- 
ticles and  commoditiea.  Not  only,  however, 
were  combinations  in  that  form  prohibited, 
but  Judge  Thayer  directs  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Congress,  anticipating  that  a com- 
bination might  be  otherwise  formed,  was 
careful  to  declare  that  a combination  in  any 
other  form.it  in  restraint  of  inter-State  trade 
or  commerce,  that  is  if  it  directly  occasioned 
or  affected  such  restraint,  should  likewise  lie 
deemed  illegal.  Moreover,  in  casrs  arising 
under  the  anti-truBt  act,  it  has  been  held 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court — not- 
ably in  the  Joint  Traffic  Association  ease— 
that  the  net  npplics  to  inter-State  carriers 
of  freight  and  passengers,  as  well  as  to  all 
other  persona,  natural  or  artificial;  that  the 
words  “ in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce ’’ 
do  not  mean  in  unreasonable  or  partial  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce,  but  any  direct 
restraint  thereof;  that  an  agreement  be- 
tween competing  railways  which  requires 
them  to  uot  in  concert  for  fixing  the  rate  for 
carriage  of  passengers  or  freight  over  their 
respective  lines  from  one  State  to  another, 
and  which  by  that  means  restricts  tempo- 
rarily the  right  of  any  one  of  such  carriers 
to  name  such  rales  for  the  carriage  of  such 
frright  or  passengers  over  its  road,  as  it 
pleases,  is  a contract  in  direct  restraint  of 
commerce  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  in 
that  it  tends  to  prevent  competition.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
it  mattera  not  whether,  while  the  combiners 
are  acting  under  such  a contract,  the  rate 
fixed  be  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  the  es- 
sential and  inseparable  vice  of  such  a con- 


tract or  combination  bring  that  it  confers 
the  power  to  establish  unreasonable  rates, 
and  directly  restrains  commerce  by  placing 
obstacles  iu  the  way  of  free  and  unrestricted 
competition  between  carriers  who  are  natu- 
ral rivala  for  patronage.  Nor,  of  course, 
does  Judge  Thayer  overlook  the  fundamental 
fact,  namely,  that  it  has  been  adjudged  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that  Con- 
gress has  the  power,  under  the  grant  of  au- 
thority contained  in  Federal  legislation,  to 
regulate  commerce,  to  say  that  no  contract 
or  combination  shall  be  legal  which  shall 
restrain  inter-State  trade  or  commerce  by 
shutting  olf  the  ope  ration  of  the  general  luw 
of  competition. 

Before  the  Northern  Securities  Company 
was  formed,  some  of  Lhe  m<wt  eminent  law- 
yers in  the  United  States  were  consulted, 
und  the  legality  of  such  a company  was  by 
them  all'll  mod.  This  is  not  the  first  time, 
however,  that  the  deliberate  opinions  of  dis- 
tinguished counsel  have  been  pronounced  un- 
sound by  the  Federal  tribunals.  The  Joint 
Traffic  Association  was  organized  upon  a 
plan  conceived  and  framed  by  Judge  Ashbel 
Green,  one  of  the  ablest  corporation  lawyers 
in  New  York;  yet  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  declared  it  to  be  contrary  to  luw.  Ia 
there  any  rruson  to  suppose  that  the  decision 
rendered  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  will  be  reversed  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court T For  nich  a supposi- 
tion we  cun  see  no  basis,  because,  first,  the 
decision  of  the  lower  court  was  unanimous, 
und,  secondly,  the  decision  was  avowedly 
founded  an  the  positions  previously  tukrn  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  itself. 
Wl,  therefore,  expect  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court  to  be  affirmed,  uud  the  question 
now  presMal  upon  those  who  believe  combina- 
tion ought  to  be  essential  to  industrial 
progress  is,  What  extra-judicial  course  ia 
practicable?  We  can  perceive  no  remedy, 
except  a recourse  to  Congress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  such  a modification  of 
the  terms  of  the  anti  - trust  act  an  shall 
render  combination  under  certain  conditions 
lawful. 

Before  the  text  of  the  decision  rendered 
by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals was  scrutinized,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  object  aimed  .at  by  the  Northern  Securi- 
ties Company  might  be  attained  in  another 
way, namely, by  the  substitution  of  a partner- 
ship for  a corporation.  That  is  to  say,  u 
number  of  capitalists  might  become  partners 
to  avert  mutually  destructive  competition 
between  two  or  more  railways,  by  acquir- 
ing a controlling  interest  in  each  of  such 
competing  lines,  and  by  holding  such  con- 
trolling interests  as  assets  of  the  partnership. 
No  recourse  to  such  an  alternative  seems  pos- 
sible, in  view  of  the  position  taken  by  Judge 
Thayer  In  one  of  the  paragraphs  which  set 
forth  the  conclusions  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  After  citing  cer- 
tain decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  he  draws  from  them  a deduction 
which  he  deeiua  almost  too  plain  for  argu- 
ment, that  the  defendants,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  organizers  of  the  Northern  Se- 
curities Company,  would  have  violated  the 
anti-trust  act  just  as  clearly  if  they  had 
done,  through  the  agency  of  natural  persons 
what  they  sought  to  accomplish  through  an 
artificial  person  of  their  own  creation.  That 
is  to  aay,  if  the  same  individuals  who  pro- 
moted the  Securities  Company  had,  in  pur- 
suance of  a previous  understanding  nr  agree- 
ment so  to  do.  transferred  their  stock  in  the 
two  railway  companies  to  a third  party  or 
parties,  and  had  agreed  to  Induce  other 
shareholders  to  do  likewise,  until  a ma- 
jority .of  the  stock  of  both  companies  had 
been  vested  In  a single  individual  or  automa- 
tion of  individuals,  and  had  empowered  the 
individual  holder  or  holders  to  vote  the 
stock  as  their  own,  receive  all  the  dividends 


thereon  and  pro-rate  or  divide  them  among 
all  the  stockholders  of  the  two  oompouiea, 
who  hud  transferred  their  stock,  the  result 
would  have  been  an  act  in  direct  restraint 
of  inter-State  commerce,  because  it  would 
have  placed  in  the  hands  of  a small  coterie 
of  uicn  the  power  to  suppress  competition 
between  two  competing  inter-State  carriers 
whose  lines  are  practically  parallel. 

The  bearing  of  still  another  paragraph  on 
the  existing  relations  of  the  Union  Pacific 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  companies  seems 
equally  obvious.  Judge  Thuyer,  speaking 
for  the  four  members  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  declares  that  U 
will  not  do  to  say  what  the  counsel  for  the 
Union  Pacific  Company  asserted,  when  de- 
fending their  client's  right  to  vote  the  stock 
which  it  held  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  that, 
so  long  as  each  railway  company  has  its  own 
bourd  of  directors,  the  two  boards  operate 
independently,  and  are  not  controlled  by  the 
owner  of  the  majority  of  their  stock.  Judge 
Thayer  points  out  that  it  ia  the  common 
experience  of  mankind  that  the  acts  of  cor- 
porations are  dictated,  and  that  their  policy 
is  controlled  by  those  who  own  the  majority 
of  their  stock.  Indeed,  one  of  the  favorite 
methods  in  these  days,  and  about  the  only 
method  of  obtaining  control  of  a corporation, 
is  to  purchase  the  greater  part  of  its  stock. 
We  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  that  other 
contemplated  combination*  of  railway  capi- 
tal arc  blocked  by  Ibe  decision  we  are  now 
discussing. 

Assistant  Attorney-General  Beck,  who  was 
the  counsel  for  the  government  In  the  caw. 
practically  agrees  with  ex-Attomry-Gencrnl 
Griggs  in  considering  the  decision  revolu- 
tionary. He  holds  that  it  marks  a new  and 
moat  important  epoch  in  the  life  of  the 
nation,  for  the  reason  that  undrr  it  the  merp 
ownership  of  stock  in  an  interstate  rail- 
road brings  the  individual  owner  thereof 
into  such  direct  relation  with  Inter-State 
commerce  as  to  subject  him  to  the  plenary 
powers  of  the  Federal  government  with  re- 
spect thereto.  From  the  iron  grip  of  the 
anti-trust  law  thus  Interpreted  Mr.  Beck  cun 
see  no  escape  except  through  a modification 
of  the  statute.  We  doubt  if  such  a modifica- 
tion is  attainable  in  the  Fifty-eighth  Con- 
gress— or.  at  all  events,  until  the  next  Presi- 
dential contest  has  been  settled. 


The  President  and  the  Trusts 

Tit*  President's  attitude  "toward  trusts  ns 
shown  in  hi*  recent  speech  at  MinnenpnMs 
vindicates  all  that  we  have  said  concerning 
last  winter's  anti-trust  campaign.  Since 
that  speech  was  made  we  have  had  the  de- 
cision of  the  Cireuit  Court  bf  Appeals  in 
the  Northern  Securities  case,  and  perhaps 
Mr.  Roosevelt  believes  that  he  and  the  At- 
torney-General have  been  justified.  It  Is 
quite  possible,  however,  that  it  will  turn 
out  that  the  decision,  even  if  a Armed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  Is  Pickwickian.  It  is  con- 
fessedly difficult  to  find  a way  to  compel 
the  proprietors  of  property  to  manage  it  In 
any  other  way  than  as  they  desire.  The 
owners  of  the  two  competing  railroads,  the 
Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific, 
have  endeavored  to  manage  them,  for  con- 
venience’ sake,  through  a third  corporation, 
composed  of  themselves;  the  court  aay*  thi.t 
such  a device  is  contrary  to  law,  and  that  the 
incorporators  of  the  Northern  Securities 
Company  must  hand  themselves  bock  the 
shares  of  its  stock  which  they  own,  and  re- 
ceive back  from  themselves  their  former 
shares  of  railroad  stock.  It  would  take  the 
proverbial  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  under- 
stand how  this  change  matters  materially. 
The  roads  will  continue  to  be  managed  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  their  proprie- 
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tors.  Of  that  the  blindest  enemy  of  the 
modern  industrial  movement  will  not  be 
doubtful. 

What  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  here, 
however,  is  the  President's  Minneapolis 
speech.  If  this  merger  decision  had  been 
rendered  last  summer,  there  would  have  been 
an  intense  alarm  felt  throughout  industrial 
and  financial  circles  which  might  easily  have 
brought  on  a panic.  At  that  time,  both  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  - General  were 
laying  down  those  general  principles  in  con- 
formity with  which  the  Littlefield  bill  was 
subsequently  prepared.  According  to  the 
Administration’s  speeches,  the  general  gov- 
ernment waa  to  make  war  upon  all  unrea- 
sonable monopolies.  So  far  as  this  war  was 
to  be  confined  to  “ unreasonable  ” restraints 
of  trade  and  commerce,  the  promised,  or 
threatened,  state  of  things  was  to  be  an 
improvement.  The  opinion  in  the  merger 
case,  for  instance,  indicates  that  if  the  Sher- 
man act  prohibited  merely  “ unreasonable " 
restraints  or  “ injurious  ” monopolies,  in- 
stead of  any  restraint  or  monopoly,  the  de- 
cision might  have  been  the  other  way. 

Coupled  with  the  Administration’s  rational 
suggestion  of  the  revival  of  the  common- 
law  rule,  however,  was  the  threat  that  the 
Federal  government  would  take  control  of 
all  great  combinations  of  capital — would 
declare  whether  they  were  or  were  not  over- 
capitalized, would  determine  whether  or  not 
they  were  driving  rivals  out  of  business  by 
conspiracies  to  reduce  prices  to  the  con- 
sumers, and  would  publish  the  secrets  of 
their  businea*  to  their  competitors,  domestic 
or  foreign,  by  the  adoption  of  a system  of 
compulsory  publicity.  Moreover,  it  was  also 
threatened  that  the  Federal  government 
would  discover  a way  to  get  at  State  cor- 
porations over  which  the  Supreme  Court  bad 
declared,  in  the  Knight  case,  that  it  had 
no  jurisdiction.  The  manner  of  deatroying 
a State  corporation  was  formulated  both 
in  the  Hoar  and  the  Littlefield  bills;  it 
was  determined  to  declare  that  a corpora- 
tion doing  business  lawfully  under  the  laws 
of  ita  habitat  should  be  a criminal  under 
the  laws  of  a government  having  no  juris- 
diction over  It;  that  it  should,  therefore,  be 
prohibited  from  engaging  in  inter-State  or 
foreign  commerce,  not  only  to  its  own  in- 
jury, but  to  the  loss  of  citizens  of  other 
States,  or  of  other  nations,  who  might  de- 
sire to  purchase  its  products. 

If  the  President  had  remained  of  this 
mind  the  country  might  well  fear  a general 
catastrophe  from  the  decision  in  the  merger 
case,  provided  always,  of  course,  that  the 
decision  be  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  logical  course  for  the  Attorney-General, 
it  would  then  be  thought,  would  involve  the 
dissolution  of  many  advantageous  owner- 
ships of  transportation  companies.  Already 
the  Springfield  R-epubliran  is  advocating  an 
attack  upon  the  Reading's  alleged  ownership 
of  the  control  of  the  .Jersey  Central ; on  the 
Pennsylvania’s  control  of  Reading;  on  the 
common  control  of  the  Erie  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  etc.  We  might  expect,  and  perhaps 
shall  hear,  demands  from  other  socialistic 
sources  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  shall 
surrender  ita  stock  in  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  that  the  lease  of  the  Boston  and  Al- 
bany to  the  New  Tork  Central  shall  be  can- 
celled. or  that  those  who  own  a majority  of 
the  stock  of  the  Consolidated  Railroad,  own- 
ing also  a majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Cen- 
tral. shall  he  compelled  to  surrender  the  one 
or  the  other  if  the  lease  is  to  continue.  War 
may  be  demanded  alao  upon  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  and  might  be  made 
upon  the  ocean  steamship  combination  but 
for  British  ownership.  In  other  words,  if 
the  President  remained  of  the  mind  in  which 
he  was  last  summer,  there  would  now  be 
expected  a war  upon  industry  and  prosperity 
which  would  bring  ruin  not  only  upon  cor- 


porations, but  upon  tens  and  scores  of  thou 
sands  of  innocent  people  who  hove  invested 
their  money  on  the  faith  that  larger  and 
more  certain  dividends  must  result  from 
combination. 

Fortunately,  the  Minneapolis  speech  as- 
sures us  that  no  such  disaster  is  to  be 
dreaded.  The  President  ia  not  the  enemy  of 
so-called  trusts  or  combinations,  and  he  is 
now  us  much  concerned  to  preserve  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  as  is  ita  most  fortunate  bene- 
ficiary. Ij»st  summer,  when  he  was  making 
the  speeches  which  excited  so  much  alarm, 
— alarm,  as  it  now  turns  out,  that  was  need- 
less.— he  persisted  in  saying  that  he  believrd 
that  the  great  combinations  of  capital  were 
formations  rich  in  potential  good  to  the 
country;  that  corporations,  large  or  small, 
were  beneficent,  and  that  he  was  striking 
at  their  evils,  not  at  them.  What  Mr. 
Roosevelt  then  said  was  verified  by  what 
happened  in  Washington  afterward.  Sena- 
tor Hoar  and  Mr.  Littlefield  drew  bills 
which  were  more  or  less  in  harmony  with 
the  popular  interpretation  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s and  Mr.  Knox’s  speeches,  and  with 
the  President's  message  at  the  opening  of 
the  Congressional  session.  But  if  the  Presi- 
dent had  ever  intended  a general  and  drastic 
war  on  trusts,  he  soon  atwndoned  his  no- 
tion, and  assented  to  legislation  which  was 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Aldrich  and  Mr.  Hanna, 
nnd  to  the  other  Republican  leaders.  Mr. 
Littlefield  and  those  who  thought  well  of 
his  hill  have  accused  the  President  of  a 
breach  of  faith  and  an  abandonment  of  them 
after  he  had  induced  them  to  take  their 
position.  This,  however,  is  in  the  nature  of 
a domestic  quarrel  with  which,  at  present 
at  least,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  What  we 
are  interested  in  is  the  fact  that  the  legis- 
lation of  last  winter  ia  of  a very  inno- 
cent kind,  so  far  as  trust-killing  goes,  and 
is  likely  to  do  no  harm,  unless,  in  some  un- 
happy future  day,  a reckless  President  shall 
appoint  ns  commissioner  of  corporations  a 
dishonest  partisan  who  will  use  his  discre- 
tion touching  publicity  in  order  to  black- 
mail corporations  for  his  own  profit  or  for 
the  filling  of  the  campaign  treasury,  or 
for  both.  On  this  point,  it  ia  curious  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  experience  with  the  office 
of  Superintendent  of  Insurance  in  the  State 
of  New  York  taught  him  nothing.  How- 
ever. so  long  as  he  Is  President  and  Mr. 
Garfield  is  commissioner  there  is  nothing 
of  this  kind  to  be  feared.  Finally,  we  arc 
again  assured  by  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  speech  at 
Minneapolis  that  he  has  accomplished  all 
that  he  proposes  to  do,  or  urge,  for  the 
regulation  of  corporations.  Business  may 
go  on  unhampered  by  fear.  Prosperity  ia 
not  to  be  disturbed  by  further  interference 
from  the  politicians.  Not  even  the  partner- 
ship of  the  trusts  with  the  government 
through  the  tariff  law  is  to  be  disturbed. 
The  President  has  become  as  conservative 
as  Mr.  Aldrich,  and  nothing  is  to  lie  dread- 
ed except  intemperate  utterance  which,  like 
the  utterances  of  last  summer,  will  appear  to 
mean  more  than  the  President  Intends. 

From  the  President’s  present  point  of  view 
it  is  a pity.  |>erha|»a.  that  he  authorized  the 
Attorney-General  to  bring  the  merger  suit, 
for  it  cannot  be  followed  up  as  his  new.  but 
probably  soon-to-disappear.  socialistic  friends 
will  demand.  However,  the  suit  will  settle 
the  law  to  a certain  extent,  however  it  may 
finally  be  decided,  and  po  much  is  gained. 
Corporations  contemplating  following  the 
example  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern  proprietors  will  know  precisely 
what  to  do;  but  if  the  noisy  acclamation 
over  the  latest  decision  is  to  destroy 
the  security  which  seemed  to  be  assured  by 
the  speeches  at  Minneapolis,  the  President 
will  probably  cease  to  hear  the  congratula- 
tions of  his  socialistic  admirers  with  com- 
placency. 
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Are  Irish  Landlords  and 
Tenants  Reconciled? 

TUB  concession  offered  by  the  British 
government  to  the  Irish  peasantry  is  epoch- 
making  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word. 
What  Mr.  Wyndham  proposes  is  that  the 
British  government  shall  lend  to  Irish  ten- 
ants, in  sums  ranging  from  $‘254M)  to  $5000, 
according  to  the  size  nnd  value  of  the  in- 
dividual holding  occupied  or  desired,  $500,- 
000,000.  which  is  to  br  repaid  in  annual 
Instalments  stretching  over  a period  of 
sixty-eight  and  one-half  years.  The  basis 
for  the  computation  of  the  price  of  rach 
holding  is  the  judicial  rent  which,  about 
seven  years  ago,  was  fixed  by  a land- 
coimniNaion  court  for  the  second  statutory 
term. 

The  first  term  of  fifteen  years  began,  it 
will  lie  remembered,  in  IHH2.  when  the  Glad- 
stone land  Act  of  the  previous  year  became 
operative.  We  do  not  yet  know,  however, 
how  many  years’  rental  the  peasant  will 
have  to  pay  in  a lump  sum  in  order  to  be- 
come the  owner  of  his  holding.  Of  late 
the  average  rate  of  purchase  in  the  open 
market  has  been  seventeen  years  of  the 
judicial  rents.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  tenant  will  be  willing  to  pay  more 
than  the  market  price  if  the  state  will  lend 
him  the  purchase-money.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  twenty  years*  rental  would  be 
nn  equitable  price,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Wvndham's  hill  will  as- 
sure to  the  landlords  even  more  favorable 
terms. 

Not  all  of  the  difference,  however,  between 
the  market  price  and  the  compensation  now 
to  he  awarded  will  fall  upon  the  tenant- 
In  addition  to  the  $500,000,000  which  will 
lie  advanced  by  way  of  purchase-money  to 
the  peasantry,  the  British  government  is  to 
give  the  landlords  a honus  of  $00,000,000. 
which  is  to  l*r  distributed  among  the  vendors 
in  the  proportion  of  five  to  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  the  prices  paid  by  the  purchasers.  The 
smaller  the  estate  sold,  the  larger  the  per- 
centage added  by  way  of  bonus.  Why 
should  more  than  the  market  price  be  of- 
fered to  landlords?  We  answer,  because 
the  first  and  second  revision  of  rents  by  the 
land  courts  have  resulted  in  an  average  re- 
duction of  forty-two  per  cent,  and  have 
already  brought  the  landlords  within  the 
verge  of  ruin.  A price  equivalent  to  seven- 
teen or  even  twenty  year*'  purchase  of  the 
latest  judicial  rents  would  leave  a land- 
lord next  to  nothing  after  the  encumbrances 
on  his  estate  had  been  cleared  away.  The 
purpose  of  the  bonus  is  to  give  the  land- 
lord something  for  himself,  and  thus  to  in- 
duev  him  to  look  favorably  on  the  trans- 
action. 

That  he  does  look  favorably  upon  it  is  cer- 
tain. Conclusive  assurances  on  this  point 
have  been  furnished  by  the  Duke  of  Aber- 
corn  in  the  House  of  lairds  and  by  Colonel 
Suunderaon  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Such  objections  to  the  bill  as  have  been 
mooted  come,  not  from  the  landlords,  how- 
ever, but  from  the  spokesmen  of  the  Irish 
tenants,  nnd  also  from  those  who  profess 
to  represent  the  Interest*  of  the  taxpayers 
at  large. 

The  objection  may  be  made  to  this  and 
to  every  other  land-purchase  bill,  namely, 
that  the  effect  of  such  measures  may  be  only 
to  pvt  rid  of  one  set  of  landlords  in  ordeT 
to  substitute  nnnther.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that,  unless  such  a substitution  could  he 
averted,  any  land-purchase  bill  would  be  a 
mockery.  As  a matter  of  fact,  effective 
safeguards  against  subdivision  or  sublet- 
ting have  been  taken  in  every  preceding  mea- 
sure of  the  kind  sanctioned  by  the  British 
Parliament,  and  they  are  provided  in  the 
project  before  us. 


Entertaining  on  Thirty-five 
Hundred  a Year 

The  higher  journalist  Bat  trying  to  guess 
the  answer  to  the  conundrum,”  Why  docs  my 
head  feel  so  much  like  a squeezed  orange!" 
when  that  friend  who  likes  to  put  up  jobs 
on  him  passed  the  guard  of  the  office  boy.  and 
came  in  with  another  question:  “ Do  you  be- 
lieve that  a man  can  entertain  on  an  in- 
come of  thirty-five  hundred  dollars  a year!" 

The  higher  journalist  lifted  a lack-lustre 
eye  to  the  friend's  fare,  and  said,  with  a 
faded  smile,  “ He  can  be  entertaining,  if  he 
trie*  to  entertain  for  any  such  sum  on  the 
ordinary  New  York  scale,  but  whether  he 
ean  entertain,  in  the  accepted  sense,  that  is 
something  which  requires  reflection.  Why 
do  you  ask!” 

" Because  they  are  discussing  it  in  the 
newspapers.” 

“ It  was  time  they  got  round  to  some- 
thing of  that  sort,"  the  higher  journalist 
mused,  “ with  spring  opening  so  promptly 
and  the  silly  aeason  hard  upon  us.”  Then 
he  shook  his  head,  and  felt  less  than  be- 
fore the  need  of  answering  the  earlier 
conundrum.  “ Of  course,”  he  said,  “ it  de- 
pend* upon  where  the  man  is  living  on  his 
thirty-five  hundred,  and  who  the  man  is.  and 
still  more  who  the  man's  wife  is.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  American  towns,  thirty- 
five  hundred  a year  is  affluence.  Even  in 
New  York  it  is  affluence,  but  if  you  try  to 
do  what  calls  itself  society  on  that  money, 
it  Is  grinding  poverty,  it  is  debt,  it  is  dis- 
honor, it  is  ruin.”  Animated  by  his  con- 
victions, the  higher  journalist  went  on: 
“ There  are  a great  many  people  in  this  town 
who  feel  that  they  cannot  entertain  on 
thirty  • five  thousand  a year,  and  a great 
many  more  who  do  not  want  to  be  enter- 
tained on  that  sum.  The  last  sort  of  people 
think  it  buys  too  much  of  them,  though  it 
buys  so  little  of  those  whom  its  possessors 
would  prefer  to  purchase.  But  if  the 
thirty-flve-hundred-dollar  man  has  the  right 
kind  of  wife,  she  can  go  far  in  entertaining 
with  what  is  left  of  the  money  after  paying 
for  their  living.” 

” Do  you  mean  in  the  direction  of  the  Bar- 
mecide!” 

14  No.  not  at  all  of  the  Barmpcide,  not 
even  in  the  matter  of  food  and  drink; 
and  in  the  matter  of  wit,  of  friendly  ease, 
of  poetry  and  art,  of  intellectual  and  aocial 
grace,  she  can  get  the  best  that  the  market 
affords,  at  an  astonishingly  low  price,  and 
have  something  left  over  for  a matinee  or 
a Sixth  Avenue  hat  quite  as  pretty  as  a 
Fifth  Avenue  hat.” 

44  Are  you  thinking,”  the  friend  asked. 
44  of  something  in  the  nature  of  Wordsworth's 
hospitality!  ‘Tea  and  bread-and-huttcr  you 
may  have,  but  if  you  want  meat  you  must 
pay  for  your  board.’  " 

“ No,  that  would  be  little  better  than 
Barmecide.” 

44  Then,  cases,  cases  f”  the  friend  demanded. 

44  I ask  nothing  better  than  to  come  to 
them,”  the  higher  journalist  said,  and  full 
of  the  joy  of  his  faith,  he  tossed  his  head  de- 
fiantly, in  wonder  that  his  now  well-nigh  for- 
gotten conundrum  should  ever  have  had  the 
efTrontery  to  propose  itself.  44  We  will  ima- 
gine that  the  Imagined  wife  lives  in  a little 
Hat  where  she  could  not  keep  more  than  one 
maid  if  she  would,  and  where  her  invention 
at  the  gas-range  often  supplements  the  con- 
vention of  her  cook.  She  must  herself  lie 
a person  of  some  wit,  of  some  friendly  ease, 
some  poetry  or  art,  some  intellectual  and  so- 
cial grace,  or  she  cannot  know  the  best  peo- 
ple: I mean  the  artist*,  young  and  old,  the 
authors,  old  and  young,  and  those  who  love 
them  in  the  other  polite  professions.  But 
suppose,  then,  she  wishes  to  give  a little 
supper,  chiefly  of  the  little  chicken  which 
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used  to  cheer  the  most  famous  of  the  French 
mIoiu,  yet  not  unaccompanied  by  a bowl 
of  claret  cup,  and  as  many  cups  of  coffee 
as  her  guests  like.  With  a salad  of  those 
varied  and  exemplary  sorts  in  which  the 
neighborly  avenues  abound,  and  a bit  of 
cheese,  or  some  slices  of  tongue  or  ham  from 
the  delicatessen  - shop  she  has  a feast  for 
five  or  six  dollars,  whirh  will  allure 
any  man  worth  knowing  among  the  literary 
and  artistic  brethren,  and  any  woman  who 
likes  to  meet  him,  in  that  proportion  of  two 
to  one  which  seems  the  ideal  of  the  aex.  The 
inspired  hostess  has  entertained  ten  or  a 
dozen  charming  people  so  well  that  they  will 
hardly  go  away,  and  if  she  does  this,  say, 
twice  a winter,  she  has  fully  done  her  part, 
and  fully  enjoyed  doing  it.  Thr  affair  need 
not  be  at  all  sordid,  or  the  least  shabby.  It 
can  be  gracefully  or  at  least  humorously  re- 
fined. I know,  for  I have  aeen  it  done,  and 
I have  always  been  glad  to  see  it  done. 

“Then,”  the  higher  journalist  triumphed 
along  upon  the  lofty  mount  which  had  so 
unexpectedly  offered  itself,  “ take  a case 
rather  more  boheininn;  for  I have  been  sup- 
posing something  so  domestic  in  its  terms 
to  he  almost  bourgeois  in  everything  hut 
the  quality  of  the  guests,  who,  to  my  think- 
ing, are  the  finr  ftrur  of  our  republican  aris- 
tocracy. Take  the  esse  of  a daringly  adven- 
turous matron  who  decides  to  give  a dinner 
to  ten  or  twelve  people  outside  of  her  own 
house.  I know  a restaurant,  where  I have 
often  dinrd  with,  as  Thackeray  says,  cheer- 
fulness and  refreshment,  for  fifty  cents  upon 
as  good  French  cooking  as  some  of  the  cost- 
lirst.  with  touches  of  genius  in  certain  of 
the  dishes,  and  with  a half-bottle  of  the  ex- 
cellent California  wine,  white  or  red,  which 
we  can  no  longer  ignore,  inclttded.  At  that 
place,  and  at  certain  others,  which  I also 
know  from  observation  and  experience,  the 
hostess,  hy  speaking  for  it  with  the  amiable 
proprietor,  ean  have  a room  to  herself  for 
her  company,  and  for  an  outlay  of  five  or 
six  dollars,  with  one  to  the  richly  satisfied 
waiter,  can  have  a time  that  all  the  money 
of  the  philanthropists  cannot  buy.  I am  al- 
ways imagining,  of  course,  that  she  has  asked 
the  best  people  to  her  dinner:  the  painting 
and  sculpturing,  the  writing  and  acting  and 
journalizing  people,  and  their  friends,  who 
can  always  be  got  for  the  asking  if  the  host- 
ess  is  one  of  their  friends. 

“ But  the  trouble  probably  is  with  people 
who  wnnt  to  entertain  on  thirty-five  hundred 
a year  that  they  do  not  want  to  hare  the 
hest  people  at  their  fea»ts:  they  want  the 
second,  the  third,  the  fourth  beat,  and  this 
sort  costs  money.  You  must  feed  them  some- 
thing obviously  expensive  and  in  conven- 
tional circumstances,  with  a false  setting  of 
wealth  and  luxury.  That  1*  the  sort  of 
thing,  either  the  sterling  or  the  plated  arti- 
cle. so  only  it  is  ugly  and  stupid,  which  the}* 
offer  you  themselves,  and  they  will  not  come, 
more  than  oner,  at  least.  If  you  offer  them 
anything  else.  They  feel  that  they  are  not 
in  society  if  you  do.  and  they  will  know 
that  you  are  not. 

“ I have  often  thought."  the  higher  jour- 
nalist continued,  with  that  fine  air  of  reflec- 
tion which  people  like  to  put  on  when  they 
have  really  just  thought  of  a thing.  “ that  r 
man.  say  a master  mechanic,  with  a thousand 
a year,  who  was  distinctly  out  of  it.  as  con- 
cerned society,  could  live  with  his  family 
latter  in  New  York  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  But  even  a poor  wretch  with  only 
thirty-five  hundred  A year  can  live  well  on 
his  income,  and  do  a fair  amount  of  the 
heat  society,  if  his  wife  is  a woman  of  ima- 
gination. ne  can  live  quite  handsomely,  if 
he  will  live  in  the  simple  country  or  village 
ideal  to  which  he  is  probably  native,  and, 
without  attempting  to  entertain  even  the 
best  people,  will  content  himself  with  hav- 
ing in  young  people  like  himself  and  his 


wife  to  the  family  dinner,  or  to  the  Sunday- 
evening tea.  But  the  worst  of  it  is  that  he 
cannot  content  himself  with  cither  kind  of 
hospitality.  He  must  do  something  he  does 
not  wnnt  to  do  for  people  who  do  not  want 
him  to  do  it,  and  that,  as  I mi  id,  costs.  With 
grudging  and  unwilling  guests,  who  are  in 
turn  grudging  and  unwilling  hosts,  it  is  very 
expensive  living  in  New  York,  and  perlinp* 
in  Boston  or  Chicago.  Yet  that  is  the  am- 
bition, I’m  afruid,  of  most  people  who  have 
thirty-five  hundred  a year,  and  who  find  the 
effort  to  make  the  ends  of  it  meet  over  a 
waste  and  foolish  hospitality  so  difficult.” 
While  all  this  was  saying,  the  friend  of 
the  higher  journalist  was  fidgeting  impa- 
tiently in  his  chair.  “ I suppose  you  think,” 
he  now  cut  in,  44  that  you  are  having  it  all 
your  own  way.  But  how  many  young 
couples  in  this  metropolis,  do  you  imagine, 
are  going  to  act  upon  your  suggestions!” 

44  Very  few,"  the  higher  journalist  ad- 
mitted. 44  Ray,  none.” 

44 1 should  like  to  have  some  young  ma- 
tron. of  your  right  sort,  come  hack  at  you 
with  her  practical  experience  in  the  kind 
of  hospitality  which  you  say  you  have  ex- 
perienced at  her  hands,  and  let  you  into  the 
secret  of  her  anxieties,  her  long  and  studied 
preparations,  her  palpitations  of  fear  and 
hope,  her  diplomatic  diffirultics  with  thr  cook 
at  the  home  supper,  or  her  hcartquakea  for 
the  right  going  off  of  her  restaurant  dinner, 
with  thoae  jx-oplc  in  the  next  room  smoking 
and  shouting,  and  the  flushed  person*  floun- 
cing past  the  open  doorway,  and  giving  away 
the  indulgent  temperament  of  the  place,  just 
when  she  is  exulting  aloud  to  some  guest 
that  it  is  so  nice  and  so  really  select." 

*44  Well,”  the  higher  journalist  allowed, 
44  there  would  he  much  to  say  on  her  side; 
and  then,  at  the  end  of  the  ends,  there  is 
alwnys  the  question  whether  any  sort  of 
gnme  is  worth  the  candle.  But  I thought 
you  were  supposing  that  it  was,  and  that 
you  wanted  to  know  how  people  could  enter- 
tain on  thirty-five  hundred  a year.” 

44  Not  at  all,”  the  friend  retorted.  44  If  I 
had  thirty-five  hundred  a year.  I should  not 
wish  to  entertain  on  it.  I would  save  it  and 
leave  it  to  my  children.” 

41  Most  people  of  that  income  hare  no 
children.  They  cannot  afford  them.  But 
in  the  wuy  I have  noted  they  can  afford 
to  entertain,  when  they  have  no  children.” 

44  Well,  then,  they  had  better  have  the  chil- 
dren. and  not  give  the  dinners.” 

44  Oh.  / am  not  in  favor  of  race  suicide,” 
the  higher  journalist  declared. 


From  Priest  to  Physician 

The  Ages  have  their  intellectual  idiosyn- 
crasies because  men  have  them;  and  what 
the  men  of  yesterday  loved  and  did  becomes 
reactionary  to  the  men  of  to-day.  You  shall 
study  Greek  if  you  arc  to  he  a Bachelor  of 
Arts,  said  the  colleges  of  thirty  years  ago; 
you  can  study  Greek  if  you  desire,  and  ynu 
may  begin  it  after  ynu  enter,  say  some  col- 
leges of  to-day:  yon  crh  enter  on  your  mus- 
cle, may  be  the  university  requirement  of  to- 
morrow. 

These  illustrate,  crudely  perhaps,  the  shift- 
ing of  the  centre  of  interest  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  among  educated  men.  We 
note  carelessly  that  the  eolleges  founded  by 
theologians  and  maintained  for  strengthen- 
ing the  dogmatism  of  the  clergy  no  lunger 
serve  their  early  purpose,  and  that  the  gift 
of  brains  is  not  now.  at  least,  so  much  as  it 
was,  an  inducement  to  the  pulpit.  There 
arc  other  spheres  in  which  trained  intellects 
are  required,  and  other  fields  of  activity  in 
which  the  rewards  of  power  are  richer  as 
its  employment  is  more  stimulating.  Th" 
phenomenon  h*s  been  noted  before.  Thirty 
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rnm  ago  men  began  to  wonder  why  only 
valedictorian*,  and  not  always  the  best  men, 
as  they  used  to,  went  into  the  ministry. 
The  answer  was  at  hand.  The  response  came 
quickly  from  the  world  of  endeavor.  There 
were  other  temptations  and  opportunities 
for  the  richly  endowed.  The  answer  was 
correct,  although  the  one  who  answered 
may  not  have  real  Lied  the  historical  and 
ethical  background. 

Intellectual  and  educated  men  fcrl  the  im- 
pulses of  their  day,  respond  to  the  demands 
of  their  fellows,  and  gratify  the  common 
public  sentiment.  They  are  priests,  or  schol- 
ar*, or  statesmen,  or  whatever  their  time, 
its  needs,  and  its  discoveries  suggest.  Of 
educated  men.  for  many  ages  tlie  priests 
made  up  the  majority.  In  the  gloaming  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  scholars  travelled 
through  continental  Kurope  from  Boulogne, 
Parma,  and  Paris,  going  finally  to  Kngland, 
in  the  garl*  of  prieats.  Learning  was  con- 
fined to  the  priesthood  from  ita  revival 
in  the  eleventh  century  until  years  after 
the  first  settlements  were  established  in 
America.  The  priesthood  jealously  guard- 
ed the  pagan  as  well  as  the  sacred  books 
in  their  monasteries,  until  the  fervor  of 
teaching  seised  upon  men,  who  cannot  for- 
ever keep  to  tbcraoelvea  the  secrets  of  their 
own  power  and  of  their  own  joy  in  power, 
and  in  the  porches  of  St.  Mary's  and  of  8t. 
Frideowid*  the  University  of  Oxford  began 
to  grow.  Then  Europe  glowed  for  a time 
in  the  full  splendor  of  the  art  of  the  Renais- 
sance, the  learning  and  inspiration  of  the 
priests  awakening  the  esthetic  soul  of  the 
votaries  of  religion  to  give  us  the  gorgeous 
sculpture  of  Angelo,  the  frescoes  and  Ma- 
donnas of  Rafael,  the  golden  service  of  Cel- 
lini, the  portals  of  Goujon,  the  reverential 
music  that  one  still  hears  on  Sundays  and 
festivals  from  the  gr^at  choirs  of  Rome.  At 
last  the  severity  of  the  logical  faith.  the 
protest  against  excessive  and  demoralising 
devotion  to  sensuous  beauty,  transformed 
priests  into  prophets,  after  their  like  hud 
flourished  as  the  statesmen,  the  poets,  the 
diplomats,  the  voluptuaries,  of  the  pleasant 
world  of  which  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII. 
were  the  typical  monarrha. 

So  the  world  had  the  pleasure  of  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  sad-visnged  and  stern- 
mindrd  Puritans  who  flourished  chiefly  where 
the  scholarship  of  Cambridge,  England, 
breathed  into  the  clergy  who  taught,  and 
preached  at  John  Harvard’s  Cambridge  in 
America.  The  need  of  the  time  was  for 
lofty  thinking  and  holy  living,  and  these 
preachers  were  (Sovernors  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  of  Plymouth,  of  Hartford,  and  of  Con- 
necticut. The  educated  men  of  the  day.  like 
educated  men  always,  put  their  hands  to 
the  work  of  the  day  and  went  where  power 
was — that  Is,  into  the  pulpit.  For  many 
years  after  church  and  government  were  one, 
the  clergyman  led  the  community,  was  it# 
most  influential  member,  enjoyed  both  the 
largest  following  of  friends  and  the  most 
numerous  hand  of  enemies.  lie  was  the 
force  in  the  community  who,  with  the  wo- 
men of  ita  flock,  curbed  ita  immoralities, 
recovered  its  waifs  and  strays,  softened  the 
sottows  of  the  afflicted,  cased  the  hard  con- 
ditions of  the  poor,  and  was  the  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  of  its  secular  teach- 
ers. But,  although  he  was  so  great  a force 
for  srood,  and  governed  the  social  and  ethi- 
cal life  of  the  community,  he  lost  power  as 
he  lost  hold  on  government  and  on  politics, 
and  the  lawyer,  or,  in  this  country,  the 
lawyer-statesman,  succeeded  him.  Society 
specialized,  and  fell  into  divisions.  The  min- 
ister remained,  and,  to  some  extent,  he  still 
remains,  the  arbiter  of  morals  in  indi- 
vidual and  domestic  life,  hut  the  work  that 
was  tempting  to  men  of  power  continuing 
to  lie  political,  hut  calling  for  constructive 
constitutional  work,  there  came  the  great 


company  of  lawyers, true  descendant*  of  Qlnu- 
ville,  Coke,  ami  Mansfield,  who  made  gov- 
ernments by  legislation  and  interpretation. 

The  men  who  are  now  in  the  middle  period 
of  life,  and  who  are  doing  the  hard  work  of 
the  world,  recall  the  day  when  the  leading 
inen  of  the  college  classes  ceased  to  chouse 
the  ministry  and  went  to  the  bar,  for  the 
lawyer,  not  *o  many  years  ago.  was  the  one 
inevitably  called  upon  to  take  the  lead  in 
politics.  Except  for  four  soldier*  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  all  our  Presidents  have  been  law- 
yers. Mr.  Roosevelt,  it  is  said,  once  studied 
law,  and  is  somewhat  related  to  the  pro- 
fession. He  is  the  first  sportsman  and 
ranchman  whom  we  have  elected,  and  he 
may  lie  the  step  between  those  Presidents 
who  had  studied  the  art  of  law-making  and 
the  capitalist  whose  education  has  been  ob- 
tained in  the  market-place,  just  as  in  the 
evolution  of  human  society  the  hunter  and 
shepherd  are  followed  by  the  tiller  and  trader. 
At  all  events,  up  to  very  recently  the  op- 
portunities of  power  to  the  educated  were 
offered  to  the  lawyer — first  as  politician 
and  statesman,  then  aa  organizer  and  de- 
fender of  the  forms  whirh  the  money-making 
efforts  of  the  world  have  taken. 

In  the  mean  time,  science  loomed  large 
in  the  imagination*  of  men,  and  the  col- 
lege# were  forced  to  consider  as  important 
errtain  subjects  — like  chemistry,  biology, 
physics— which  they  had  neglected  through 
the  years  before  the  evolutionists  and  their 
literary  interpreter*  came  into  their  deserved 
and  beneficent  prominence.  The  study  of  tlie 
laws  of  God  aa  they  are  mnnifeatctl  in  na- 
ture stimulated  wide  inquiry,  and  the  strong- 
est men,  led  aa  men  always  are  to  seek  for 
power  and  influence  through  the  effort* 
which  they  love  for  themselves,  nought  for 
practical  benefit*  to  humanity  by  mean* 
of  their  favorite  science#.  So  medicine 
flourished.  So  the  nohle  art  of  the  surgeon 
advanced.  Intrepid  men  dealt  hardily  with 
man  and  his  body.  They  dived  into  it  and 
discovered  it#  inmost  secret*.  A century  ago 
the  work  of  the  modern  surgeon  would  have 
been  denounced  by  the  theologian*,  who  then 
ruled  mankind,  a#  audacious  intrusion#  into 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  God.  Two  cen- 
turies ago.  or.  at  the  furthest,  three,  the 
man  of  neienee  who  would  take  out.  the 
viscera  of  a man.  cut  out  their  di*e««e,  and 
put  them  hack,  would  have  been  fortunate 
to  escape  the  stake  or  the  block.  Rut  the 
audacious  invader  of  the  secret*  of  the  body, 
the  hrnefieent  healer  who,  with  hi*  phial  or 
his  knife,  lessens  the  miseries  of  humanity, 
diminishes  or  destroys  pain,  prolongs  life 
and  sinoothew  its  pathway  to  the  grave— this 
is  now  the  man  who  appeal#  most  strongly 
to  his  fellow-beings.  For  him  and  his  train- 
ing the  captain*  of  industry  are  pouring  out 
their  millions,  building  him  colleges  and 
laboratories,  endowing  professorships,  while 
the  world  at  large  hails  him  a*  the  man  of 
power  and  influence  at  a time  when  wealth 
ia  accumulating  and  when  men  are  nut  de- 
caying. More  and  more,  very  likely,  we 
shall  see  the  strong  men  of  the  college  classes 
choosing  medicine,  although  the  time  has  nut 
yet  come  for  domination  over  the  lawyer 
who  is  now  engaged  in  settling  the  direction 
and  the  form  in  which  the  captains  of  in- 
dustry shall  carry  on  their  development  of 
the  world's  wealth.  The  time  seems  to  be 
coming,  however,  when  the  indefinite  pro- 
longation of  human  life,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  enemies  of  human  health. — a work 
which  almost  suggest*  the  creative  power, — 
will  Ik-  the  task  that  will  call  for  and  will 
receive  the  service  of  the  best  training  of 
cur  colleges  and  universities — that  is,  when 
the  appeal  of  medicine  and  surgery  will  he 
addressed  inevitably  to  the  liest  in  every  col- 
lege class,  just  a*  once  the  call  came  from  the 
ministry,  and  then  from  the  Itcnch  and  bar 
and  senate  house. 


Correspondence 

“LADY  ROSE’S  DAUGHTER.” 

Lauwiud,  April  IS,  1003. 
To  /he  Editor  of  Harper'*  Weekly: 

Sin, — The  question  which  your  corre- 
spondent “ Perplexed  *'  pose#  in  reference  to 
my  letter  concerning  Mrs.  Ward’s  latest 
heroine  is  a difficult  one,  and  I am  not  sure 
that  I am  competent  to  answer  it.  1*  Julie 
Le  Breton  really  mean  and  selfish  T I ad- 
mit she  does,  in  a manner,  seem  to  be.  But 
I am  sure  she  could  never  interest  and  fas- 
cinate one  ho  if  she  were  truly  and  funda- 
mentally selfish.  The  fact  is,  the  circum- 
stances of  her  life  force  her  to  be  self-assert- 
ive. From  Die  beginning,  she  ia  obliged 
to  pit  herself  against  the  world,  or  else  go 
under  and  be  crushed  by  it.  Yet  she  allowed 
a laudable  disposition  to  respect  and  retire 
behind  the  peculiarly  aggressive  ego  of  the 
impo*sihlc  lady  Henry:  *hc  proved  willing 
to  forego  very  great  material  advantage*,  to 
sacrifice  her  dearest  ambition*,  in  order  to 
further  the  interest*  of  the  man  she  loved 
and  become  hi#  wife.  (Disciples  of  I«a  Roche- 
foucauld, of  course,  will  say  this  is  only  an- 
other form  of  selfishness : but  I will  not 
trouble  to  argue  this.)  Further,  Julie 
agreed,  when  she  came  to  love  Delafield.  to 
give  up  the  satisfaction  of  hecoming  a 
duche**.  on  which  she  had  *o  strongly — and 
legit imately— set  her  heart:  and  she  bestow- 
ed much  unaelfl-h  attention  and  kindneos  on 
the  frail,  little  stricken  cousin  to  whom  she 
had  unwillingly  done  a potential  great  in- 
jury. Lastly,  one  feel*  that  should  the  oci1#- 
sion  arise.  Julie  would  show  a high  and  noble 
unselfishness.  Her  strong  power  of  love,  her 
sensitiveness,  and  her  fine  faculties  would 
inevitably  impel  her  to  deeds  of  sclf-mcri' 
flee  and  altruism. 

I am,  air, 

A.  R. 


THE  ANTHRACITE-STRIKE  AWARD. 

Pmubuesu,  I**. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper '»  Weekly: 

Sib, — In  the  mauy  newspaper  articles  I 
have  rend  on  the  subject  of  the  report  of 
the  Anthracite-Coal  Commission,  your  edi- 
torial of  March  4 was  the  only  one  which 
gave  due  emphasis  to  the  surprising  di- 
vergence between  the  facta  as  ascertained 
and  the  awards  made. 

But  no  comment  seems  to  have  been  made 
anywhere  ii]>on  the  fact  that  while  expres-dy 
acknowledging  it*  lack  of  jurisdiction  on  the 
question  of  union  recognition,  and  while  ad- 
mitting the  outrageous  acts  of  thp  union  and 
it*  followers,  the  report  provides  that  labor 
shall  be  represented  on  the  Conciliation  Com- 
mittee by  one  man  for  each  of  the  three 
Mlne-woriccr*'  Union  districts,  to  be  selected 
by  any  organization  having  a majority  of 
all  the  mine- worker*  in  that  district. 

To  all  intents  and  purpose*  this  limits 
participation  in  adjustment  of  disputed 
question#  to  member*  of  the  union,  and  this 
constitute#  the  most  rffretirr  recognition 
the  most  radical  advocate  of  tradca-unionisra 
could  ask  for. 

It  is  impossible  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
the  men  got  more  than  they  ever  really  ex- 
pected, though  not  quite  all  they  asked  for. 
and  the  effect  of  the  illogirnl  finding*  is 
shown  by  the  new  demand*  under  which 
dozen*  of  strike*  have  just  been  instituted 
all  over  the  anthracite  region.  The  destruc- 
tion of  England's  trade  supremacy  by  the 
constantly  increasing  demand*  of  the  trades- 
unions  shows  what  we  may  expect  in  the 
United  States  in  the  near  future. 

I am.  sir, 

H. 
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Hope  for  Ireland 

By  Sydney  Brooks 

Loximjn,  April  11, 1903. 

0.x«  tremble*  a*  one  writes  the  word*! 
“ Hope  for  Ireland."  “ A new  era  in  Ire- 
land.** It  has  the  sound  of  ironic  mockery. 
Hope?  Hus  there  ever  been  a time  when 
Ireland  was  not  hoping?  A new  era?  How 
many  new  eras  haTe  we  known  t No  Eng- 
lishman. no  Irishman,  no  Americun  even,  can 
address  himself  to  the  subject  without  « 
pnng  of  unutterable  weariness,  without  a 
ghastly  prevision  of  disappointment.  And 
of  all  its  branches,  that  which  rouses  the 
greatest,  the  moot  instinctive,  hopelessness 
ia  the  land  question.  Another  Irish  lanid 
Actt 

The  statute  • book  is  crowded  with  them. 
Since  1870  there  have  been  twenty-seven 
nf  thrm;  Mr.  YVyndhant’s  makes  the  twen- 
ty-eighth. And  each  was  to  be  Anal, 
each  was  to  herald  in  the  new  era,  each,  in 
the  Tennyaonian  phrase,  was  to  be  ” the  fair 
hrginning  of  a time.”  I know  of  no  more 
melancholy  reading  in  the  whole  literature 
of  politics  than  the  glowing  speeches  in 
which  statesman  after  statesman  has  in- 
troduced these  bills,  certain  that  be  at  last 
was  on  the  right  tack,  that  his  was  the  true 
solution,  that  henceforward  " where  there 
has  l**-n  despondency  there  shall  be  hope; 
where  there  has  been  mistrust  there  shall  he 
confidence:  where  there  has  been  alienation 
and  hate  there  shall,  however  gradually,  be 
woven  the  ties  of  a strong  attachment  be- 
tween man  and  man.*'  It  wus  in  those  words 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  foretold  the  golden  age 
that  was  to  follow  the  passing  of  his  land 
bill  of  1870.  and  the  echo  of  them  may  be 
caught  in  the  perorations  of  all  his  twenty- 
eight  successors.  Twenty-eight  statutes,  over 
three  hundred  pages  of  lawn,  judges  and  com- 
missioners by  the  score,  lawyers  like  locusts, 
year  after  yrar  the  same  process  of  ripping 
up.  of  patching,  of  tinkering,  of  amending, 
of  repealing — and,  as  a result  of  it  all,  Mr. 
Wyndluim  confessing  it  that  it  has  all  been 
to  no  purpose,  that  his  predecessors  were  all 
wrong,  that  be  alone  holds  the  secret  and 
sees  the  way  clear  to  a lasting  solution — 
another  “ lasting  solution.”  Turn  where  you 
will,  even  to  the  enactments  of  Congress 
during  the  reconstruction  period,  and  you 
will  find  it  Hard  to  match  the  blaring  in- 
competcney  of  such  a record.  Sisyphus  was 
a very  Pierpont  Morgan  of  practicality,  and 
the  Danaides  wise  virgins  improving  the 
hours  and  engaged  in  a hopeful  and  useful 
occupation,  by  the  side  of  British  states- 
meu  legislating  for  Irish  land. 

It  seems,  therefore,  like  the  mere  extrava- 
gance of  optimism  to  join  in  the  jubilant 
and  almost  universal  prophecies  of  content- 
ment. prosperity.  loyalty  even,  that  Mr. 
Wyndhanrs  bill  has  produced.  Nevertheless, 
I am  inclined  to  join  in  them.  It  is  a week 
to-day  since  the  bill  was  unfolded  lwfore 
Parliament,  and  though  there  is  a fair 
amount  of  udvrrsr  criticism  in  matters  of 
detail,  its  general  principle  finds  an  im- 
mense acceptance,  and  with  every  day  that 
passes  confidence  grows  stronger  that  at  last 
the  end  is  in  sight.  But  it  is  not  for  this 
reason  that  one  ranges  oneself  with  the  opti- 
mists. 

To  be  received  at  the  outset  with  a 
round  of  applause,  that  dwindles  away  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  ends  finally  in  & round  of 
hisses,  is  the  normal  fate  of  Irish  land  bills. 
The  exultation,  the  high  hopes,  the  souring 
expectations  of  the  present  moment,  mean, 
therefore,  little  or  nothing.  In  another 
month  or  so  they  may  have  given  away  to 
despondency  and  fierce  opposition.  But  there 
is  one  grand,  and.  to  my  mind,  convincing, 
reason  for  thinking  that  nothing  of  the  kind 


will  happen,  that  this  bill  of  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham’s.  unlike  most  of  its  predecessor*,  is 
something  more  than  a makeshift,  and  that 
it  really  haa  within  it  the  promise  of  perma- 
nence. That  reason  is  that  its  provisions 
are  in  line  with  the  inevitable  evolution  of 
things,  and  carry  out,  in  no  piecemeal  fash- 
ion, the  broad  conclusions  to  which  all  Irish 
history  has  for  centuries  been  pointing. 

This  sounds,  I am  aware,  somewhat  too 
vague  and  oracular  to  be  susceptible  of  ex- 
planation. But  it  can,  I think,  be  made 
clear.  The  English,  when  they  conquered 
Ireland,  found  the  land  held  on  a system  nf 
tritial  ownership.  This  they  supplanted  in 
favor  of  their  own  system  of  individual 
plantations  and  large  estate*.  The  Tudor, 
the  Cromwellian,  and  the  Williamite  con- 
fiscations are  all  great  historic  land- 
marks. 

The  land  was  taken  from  the  people,  and 
parcelled  out  among  court  favorites,  success- 
ful generals,  political  placemen,  and  so  on. 
These  henceforward  were  the  Irish  land- 
lords. Half  of  them  perhaps  never  set  eyes 
on  their  estates.  Their  interest  began  and 
ended  with  the  colle<tion  and  enjoyment  of 
the  rent.  They  did  nothing  to  improve  their 
property.  Whatever  improvements  were 
made  were  made  by  the  tenant.  They  were, 
in  fact,  rent  - chargers,  and  nothing  else. 
England  had  forced  her  land  tenure  system 
upon  Ireland,  but  without  the  conditions 
that  in  England  accompany  and  mitigate 
it. 

The  Irish  tenant  wns  little  better  than 
a serf.  Morally  speaking,  everything  upon 
the  soil  belonged  to  him.  He  bad  built  the 
house  in  which  his  family  lived.  The  drain- 
age and  fencing,  the  farm  buildings  and 
the  roads,  were  hia  work.  Yet  of  all  this 
property,  to  which  in  moat  case*  he  had  not 
contributed  u single  penny,  the  landlord  was 
up  to  1870  the  legal  owner.  It  was  a merci- 
less system  mercilessly  worked,  terrible  in 
all  its  consequence*,  and  for  sheer  injustice 
and  wrong-doing  perhaps  unparalleled  in  hu- 
man history. 

It  was  Gladstone  who  overthrew  it,  or, 
at  least,  overthrew  the  principle  on  which 
it  rested.  The  Land  Act  of  1870  was  in 
many  way**  an  inadequate  and  unfortunate 
measure,  but  it  had  the  overwhelming  virtue 
of  killing  once  and  for  all  the  doctrine  of  the 
landlord's  absolute  and  unlimited  right.  It 
guve  security  to  the  tenant,  recognized  his 
claim  to  a sort  of  partnership  in  the  land 
he  tilled,  and  allowed  him  compensation  for 
improvements.  That  was  an  enormous  step 
in  advance. 

Eleven  years  later,  in  1881,  a further 
step  was  taken.  An  experiment  was  tried 
which  will  make  economists  gasp  and  stare 
to  the  crack  of  doom.  **  The  price  of 
commodities  cannot  lx-  fixed  by  the  state.” 
That  is  one  nf  the  earliest  axiom*  that  a 
student  of  political  economy  is  taught  to 
grasp.  It  has  never  yet  been  disregarded 
with  impunity.  The  l’haraolis,  the  Homan 
emperors,  and  the  French  revolutionist*,  all 
in  turn  attempted  to  defy  it,  and  it  beat 
them  all.  The  British  government  Hew  in 
the  face  of  it  in  1881.  It  started  in  to  fix 
the  price  of  the  commodity  which  is  most 
universally  in  demand  and  most  frequently 
dealt  in  in  the  whole  of  Ireland — the  price 
of  land. 

It  brought  forward  the  state  to  deter- 
mine the  rental  that  a landlord  might  de- 
mand of  hi*  tenant.  It  legalized  the  tenant's 
property.  It  differentiated  between  the 
property  of  the  tenant  and  the  property  of 
the  landlord.  It  appointed  a tribunal  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  two — to  see  that  the 
latter  was  rented  and  the  former  exempt 
from  rent.  It  gave,  in  short,  legal  recogni- 
tion to  the  principle  of  dual  ownership  in  the 
land.  Such  was  Gladstone's  second  land  act. 
the  act  of  1881. 


I am  not  going  to  dispute  it*  benefit*.  It 
reduced  the  rents  to  a figure  that  was  prob- 
ably more  or  less  equitable.  At  any  rate, 
it  wus  a figure  that  made  the  landlords 
wince.  But  as  against  this  the  act  of  1881 
filled  the  court*  with  suitors,  destroyed  the 
validity  of  contract*,  gave  thr  absolute  mas- 
tery neither  to  the  landlord  nor  to  the  ten- 
ant. and  mi  fatally  discouraged  real  develop- 
ment of  the  soil,  and  erected  into  a system 
of  government  a radically  false  and  vicious 
economic  principle,  possibly  the  abnormal 
conditions  of  Ireland  had  made  some  such 
experiment  inevitable.  It  is  scarcely  likely, 
though,  that  other  countries  will  be  in  any 
hurry  to  repeat  it.  Matters  obviously  could 
not  rest  as  they  were.  It  was  said  al  the 
time  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  put  the  Irish 
landlord  and  the  Irish  tenant  into  the  samo 
bed,  and  that  one  would  infallibly  kick  the 
other  out.  Nor  did  it  need  much  political 
wisdom  to  foresee  which  of  the  two  would 
find  the  floor.  From  the  moment  the  land- 
lord was  deprived  by  the  state  of  the  right 
to  fix  his  rent,  his  back  was  broken.  His 
final  disappearance  could  but  be  a mere 
matter  of  time.  The  stute,  having  gone  so 
fur,  was  bound  either  to  retreat  altogether 
or  to  go  farther.  In  politic*  you  can  never 
retreat;  you  have  to  press  onward,  and  be- 
fore very  long  the  British  government  found 
itself  inexorably  driven  forward. 

It  would  be  tedious,  even  If  I had  the 
space,  to  detail  the  different  steps  in  the 
advance.  The  state  grew*  more  and  more  ac- 
customed to  acting  as  intermediary  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  It  voted  $K‘),lXKI,iMN) 
to  help  the  tenant*  to  purchase  their  es- 
tates, and  by  this  mean*  has  rreuted  some 
30.000  occupying  owners.  It  made  compul- 
sory the  sale  of  bankrupt  properties.  In  the 
congested  district*  it  bought  up  and  redis- 
tributed all  the  estates  it  could  lay  hands 
on. 

It  started  in  to  further  the  develop- 
ment of  agrioulture  along  the  ino«l  practi- 
cal line*  by  laying  down  light  railways  and 
by  encouraging  co-operation.  And  finally  it 
placed  the  local  government  of  the  country 
unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  the  people — 
which,  in  Ireland,  mean*  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  landlord*.  There  wa*  no  far-seeing 
purpose,  no  deliberate  plan,  in  the  chaos  of 
spasmodic  enactments  that  authorized  these 
policies.  Nevertheless,  they  all  pointed  in 
one  direction.  Since  1870  not  u single  Irish 
land  act  has  been  passed  that  did  not  do 
something  to  exalt  the  tenant  and  pull  down 
the  landlord.  Year  by  year  the  landlord's 
position  ha*  been  altered  for  the  worse 
and  the  tenant's  for  the  better.  To  such 
a movement  only  one  culmination  was  pos- 
sible. 

Everything  was  inevitably  combining  to 
make  an  end  of  landlordism  in  Ireland.  In 
no  other  way  could  the  frightful  wrongs  of 
centuries  be  remedied.  In  no  other  way 
could  there  bo  wiped  from  the  Irish  mind 
that  rankling  sense  of  Injury  that  the 
years  have  shown  themselves  powerless  to 
efface. 

And  now  It  has  come.  The  British  govern- 
ment for  once  ha*  looked  the  fact*  in  the 
face  and  met  them  comprehensively.  Irelund 
henceforward  is  to  belong  in  deed  and  title 
to  the  Irish,  reverting  after  all  these  heart- 
rending centuries  to  the  men  who  have  tilled 
it,  loved  it.  and  never  for  one  moment  for- 
gotten that  it  wus  rightfully  theirs.  It  may 
in  the  future  be  found  neiressary  to  make 
what  is  optional  in  Mr.  Wyndham's  bill 
compulsory;  but  for  all  practical  purpose* 
its  introduction  marks  the  final  disappear- 
ance of  the  land  question  from  the  long  list 
of  Irish  problems  and  Irish  grievances.  In 
fifteen  years,  if  his  calculation*  are  correct, 
the  great  measure  of  expropriation  will  have 
been  consummated.  And  that  means  noth- 
ing less  than  a new  Ireland  and  a loyal  one. 
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*'I  MtoiitSKD — did  I not? — ” said  the 
Scholar,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  club,  “ to 
read  Undrr  the  Rase  nnd  give  you  my 
opinion.  Well,  the  book  anmzed  me  by  ita 
fine  qualities.  I had  looked  for  another 
•word  and  cape  romance,  written  to  order, 
with  wire-drawn  puppets  on  a pasteboard 
stage.  Instead  I found  the  joy  of  predilec- 
tion ami  an  intellectual  imagination  that 
fascinated  me.  To  be  sure,  the  story  itself  is 
an  extravaganza  of  romance,  but  Lhe  atmos- 
phere in  which  it  is  wrought  out  is  so  fine, 
so  exquisitely  ethereal,  so  fraught  with  magic 
and  phantasy,  that  we  forget  it  has  no 
reality,  and  succumb  to  the  author’s  spell. 
The  charm  of  Under  the  Rone  lies  not  only 
in  its  atmosphere,  but  in  its  lively  wit,  its 
delicious  fooling,  its  fine  feeling  and  perfect 
taste— and  taste  is  about  the  rarest  quality 
to  be  met  with  in  such  serio-comic  romances. 
The  style  of  the  narrative,  loo,  is  exquisitely 
felicitous.  It  is  a book  that  I could  imagine 
Thomas  Love  Peacock,  of  Uaid  Marian 
memory,  revelling  in  with  sheer  delight,  could 
be  revisit  this  mundane  sphere.” 

“ Ah  yes,"  broke  in  the  Sentimentalist, 
raptly.  “ and,  like  Maid  Mahan,  I have 
thought  that  Under  the  Rone  would  furnish 
a delightful  theme  for  a comic  opera." 

” Preserve  us!  is  it  as  bad  as  that?”  ejacu- 
lated the  Cantankerous  Critic. 

“ You  are  right  in  this  respect,”  the 
Scholar  replied,  ignoring  the  irreverent  in- 
terruption, '*  that  to  dramatize  Under  the 
Rone  as  a play  would  probably  tie  as  fatal 
to  the  atmosphere  which  gives  it  artistic 
being  as  the  process  was  to  The  Forest 
Lovert.  The  illusion  of  comic  opera  and  the 
musical  accompaniment  would  assist  very 
materially  in  preserving  the  airy,  fanciful 
extravaganza,  as  Planche  and  Bishop’s 
musical  rendering  of  Maid  Marian  in  Pea- 
cock's day  did  for  that  fnntastic  romance." 

“ And  now,  if  you  are  through  with 
Under  the  Rone,"  said  the  Matron,  elevating 
her  lorgnette  severely.  “ I have  to  take  the 
Sentimentalist  and  the  Merchant  to  task  for 
complaining  at  our  last  meeting  that  in 
Ref  ore  the.  Datrn  Mr.  Altaheler  forgot  or 
failed  to  disclose  Lucia's  hiding-place  the 
night  search  was  made  for  her  at  the  cot- 
tage. Permit  me  to  read  you  a passage 
from  the  chapter  ‘The  Fall  of  Itichmond,' 
when  Prescott  is  concerned  about  Lucia’s 
safety.  ' Do  you  not  remember,’  says  Mrs. 
Prescott  to  her  son,  ‘ when  they  wished  tn 
arrest  her,  and  Lieutenant  Talbot  searched 
the  cottage  for  her?  She  was  at  that  very 
moment  here,  in  this  house,  hidden  in  your 
own  room,  though  she  did  not  know  that  it 
was  yours.’  What  do  you  say  to  that?” 

“ Why,  that  is  certainly  queer,”  replied  the 
Sentimentalist,  with  a puzzled  look.  " 1 re- 
member reading  that  quite  well,  but  some- 
how I failed  to  connect  it  with — Oh,  I know 
what  must  have  happened — I was  so  eagerly 
watching  for  the  moment  when  Lucia  should 
tell  it  herself  to  Prescott,  that  I must  have 
overlooked — ” 

“Call  it  a mental  aberration,”  suggested 
the  Humorist,  gallantly. 

“ Well,”  said  the  Merchant,  a little  shame- 
faced, hut  honest,  “ I suppose  I must  just 
have  skipped  that  in  my  eagerness  to  get  to 
the  end  of  the  story." 

The  Sentimentalist  flushed  and  looked  a 
trifle  confused.  The  Matron  smiled  with 
satisfied  complacency.  The  Young  Clergy- 
man came  to  the  rescue  and  moved  that 
they  begin  the  evening's  work.  The  books 
were  as  follows: 

The  Houne  on  the  Budnon.  By  Frances 
Powell  (Scribner). 

Tioba.  By  Arthur  Colton  (Holt). 


By  J a. m e s M&cArthur 

A Comedy  of  Conscience.  By  S.  Weir 
Mitchell  (Century  Co.). 

The  Bold  Wolf,  By  Max  Prmberton 
(Dodd,  Mead). 

The  Pheate  Pa  pern  of  Henry  Ryeeroft. 
By  fJeorgr  <i noting  (Dutton). 

John  Percy  field.  By  C.  Hanford  Hender- 
son (Houghton,  Mifflin). 

RYe  Macgrecgor.  By  J.  J.  Bell  (Harper). 

The  Merchant  was  leaning  forward,  evi- 
dently eager  to  speak.  He  had  grown 
garrulous  since  the  Canterbury  Club  Tale* 
began — he  who  was  wont  to  be  the  silent 
member  of  the  Fortnightly  Jaunts. 

“The  House  on  the  Hudson” 

“ If  you  want  to  recommend  a book  to 
your  friends,”  said  he,  “ that  will  make 
them  sit  up  nights  or  miss  their  station, 
just  tell  them  from  me  to  try  The  Houne  on 
the  Hudson.  At  first  I thought  I wasn't 
going  to  like  it.  It  looked  as  if  the  heroine, 
Athena  Dcrohan,  was  going  to  be  another 
Anna  Solny.  and  that  I was  in  for  a study 
of  character  and  that  sort  of  thing,  like 
The  Circle . Athena  loses  both  parents  and 
goes  to  the  House  on  the  Hudson,  away  up 
some  lonely  part  of  the  river,  to  lie  the  com- 
panion of  an  eccentric  old  lady  and  also 
housekeeper.  There  is  an  air  of  mystery 
about  the  house  and  ita  inmates,  especially 
about  Phillip  Erranti,  the  foreign-looking, 
dark,  handsome  son  of  the  lady  of  the 
manor.  He  falls  desperately,  passionately 
in  love  with  Athena,  who  repulses  him  be- 
cause she  love*  Dick  Thorpe,  a young  lawyer 
and  neighbor.  Her  coldness  maddens 
Phillip,  but  his  passionate  outbursts  cause 
him  keen  remorse,  and  he  in  invariably 
gentle  and  tender  with  her  after  hi*  fits  of 
violent  temper  and  passion.  He  succeeds  in 
gaining  Athena's  friendship  and  confldenee, 
all  but  her  love.  Athena  becomes  engagrd 
to  Diek  Thorpe,  who  goes  on  a perilous  mis- 
sion to  ItiiK*ia,  and  news  reaches  her,  after 
a time,  of  his  death.  The  plot  thickens  nnd 
hcoomr*  more  intricate  and  absorbing. 
Athena  is  helpless  and  practically  a pris- 
oner in  the  House  on  the  Hudson.  Strange 
things  happen  and  throw  a weird,  uncanny 
air  about  the  place.  There  is  a ring  with 
the  face  of  Nemesis  stamped  on  an  emerald 
which  once  hclonged  to  Athena's  mother, 
which  plays  a superstitious  part  in  the 
story,  giving  it  a sort  of  detective  element. 
I don't  want  to  tell  any  more  of  the  story, 
ns  it  would  spoil  the  exciting  suspense  for 
any  of  you  who  have  not  read  it." 

“ I thought  too."  remarked  the  Senti- 
mentalist, “that  Athrna  was  going  to  be 
ns  unique  a study  of  womanhood  as  was 
Anna  Solny  in  The  Circle.  The  early  chap- 
ter* certainly  promised  that,  but  the  author 
was  more  bent  on  a thrilling  tale  than  on 
following  the  vagaries  of  character.  Unlike 
Anna,  Athena  is  dense  and  stupid,  a strange 
mixture  of  innocence  and  ignorance;  in- 
deed. such  a nature  had  to  be  imagined  to 
fit  the  exigencies  of  the  plot.  For  it  is 
most  evident  that  to  this  author  the  plot 
is  the  thing,  and  not  the  characters.  The 
key-note  of  Athena’s  character,  so  far  as  it 
exists.  Is  given  on  page  300,  when  she 
quotes  what  her  father  used  to  say  to  her. 
1 You're  a strange  child,  Athena,'  he  had 
often  said.  ‘Your  instinct's  as  mnrvellous 
as  the  nose  of  a good  hound.  You’re  not 
clever,  you  know,  my  dear,  so  never  try  for 
the  reason  of  doing  anything,  but  wait  till 
your  instinct  gives  the  word  “ go!”  Then 
up  and  do  your  best.’  But  even  with  this  in- 
sight into  her  nature,  she  seems  strangely 
inconsistent,  cold,  unreal,  shadowy.  Medusa- 


like. Phillip  Erranti,  the  strong,  passionate, 
consummate  gambler  in  life  and  love,  is  far 
more  real  and  convincing.  And  Madame 
Erranti  is  a touching,  poignant  figure  that 
might  have  lived  and  died  as  site  did.” 

The  Cantankerous  Critic  growled.  " Melo- 
drama— Drury  Lane  melodrama,  pure  and 
simple,  that's  all  it  is.  There  is  no  charac- 
ter; all  are  mere  puppets,  unreal,  fantastic, 
theatrical.  Even  Madame  Erranti  borrows 
from  Miss  Havjsham  in  Dickens’s  novel. 
Great  Expectation*.  If  you  want  to  mc 
what  genius  can  do  with  an  eccentric  figure 
of  (hat  kind,  living  in  the  distorted  memories 
of  the  pant,  read  that  great  book  and  cor- 
rect your  standards  of  fiction.  1 grant  that 
in  the  opening  chapter*  the  author  seem*  to 
have  had  some  grasp  of  creative  power,  for 
the  unfolding  of  Athena's  childhood  and 
girlhood  (s  done  with  a deft  hand  and 
promised  a story  of  no  ordinary  psycho- 
logical interest.  But  the  reality  of  the  girl 
vanished,  and  she  has  no  more  personality 
than  that  table  in  the  pages  that  follow.  It 
reminded  me  of  a popular  melodrama  I aaw 
a few  year*  ago  in  Drury  lane,  and, 
curiously  enough,  the  final  catastrophe  that 
overtook  villainy  occurred  in  the  same  ex- 
peditious manner.  In  Miranda  of  (Ac  Bal- 
cony, Mr.  Mastin’*  novel,  not  the  stage  ver- 
sion. the  decks  were  cleared  for  the  happi- 
ness of  the  suffering  innocents  and  victims 
of  wicked  machinery  by  a similar  device.” 

“ For  my  part,"  quoth  the  Humorist,  “ I 
lost  all  respect  for  the  heroine  when  I learn- 
ed of  her  preference  for  Celia  Thaxter’s 
poems.” 

“The  Gold  Wolf” 

" Another  exciting  story  of  novel  situa- 
tions aud  stirring  adventure  that  I thor- 
oughly enjoyed,"  resumed  the  Merchant, 
" was  Max  Pemberton’s  The  Gold  Wolf.  The 
picture  of  Dudley  'Hatton,  a man  of  enor- 
mous wealth,  absorbed  in  the  exciting  game 
of  financial  speculation,  on  the  verge  of 
nervous  breakdown,  yet  fearing  to  let  go 
and  trust  the  control  and  management  of  his 
gigantic  scheme*  to  others,  is  vividly  de- 
scribed so.  as  to  bring  home  the  frightful 
responsibility  and  evils  attending  one  of  the 
latest  and  most  modern  type*  of  the  com- 
mercial world.  But  here  again  the  story 
i*  the  main  thing.  I have  always  read  Max 
Pemberton's  novels  for  the  amazing  ingenu- 
ity and  inventivene*s  of  his  ideas,  always 
up-to-date  and  sometimes  ahead  of  time, 
with  a queer  feeling  that  some  of  the  thing* 
he  prognosticate*  may  yet  come  to  pass. 
The  Iron  Pirate,  The  Era  Wolves,  and  The 
Giant’s  Gate  were  example*  of  what  I mean. 
In  the  present  instance,  he  imagine*  the  case 
of  a man  who  has  just  hern  told  by  a famous 
specialist  that  be  must  retire  from  business 
for  a time  or  face  the  alternative  of  a mad- 
house in  six  months’  time.  That  night  he 
goes  home  and  has  an  unpleasant  interview 
with  his  beautiful  but  unloving  wife.  The 
effect  of  the  quarrel  is  to  intensify  his 
mental  disorder,  so  that  for  a time  he  is 
under  a cloud  of  nervous  paralysis,  Later 
hi*  wife  is  found  dead  in  her  bedroom.  The 
chain  of  circumstances  appals  him  as  sus- 
picion points  tn  him  a*  the  murderer.  ITc 
is  beset  and  hounded  hy  enemies  in  the  dark, 
and  he  topples  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  It  is  a 
long  and  exciting  contest,  and  the  climax  in 
which  Hatton  comes  off  victorious  is  skil- 
fully contrived  and  held  as  a surprise.  You 
can't  deny  that  this  book  touches  modern 
life  very  closely  and  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  situations  involved.” 

" It  is  certainly  most  interesting."  said 
the  Matron,  “but  I think  you  have  omitted 
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the  racwt  original  idem  in  the  book.  Dudley 
Hatton's  Miration  is  really  brought  about 
by  hi*  love  for  a girl  whom  lie  meets  some 
time  after  his  wife'*  strange  death.  Now 
this  girl,  Daphne  Bell,  ia,  physically,  almost 
the  image  of  his  wife — not  very  probable, 
but  atill  possible.  The  *t raining  of  proba- 
bility, however,  is  justified  by  the  use  which 
Mr.  Pemberton  makes  of  this  singular  idea 
in  developing  the  ends  of  his  story  and  fur- 
nishing a rather  unique  situation  in  fiction.” 
" I must  sav  a word,”  quoth  the  Humor- 
ist, “ for  Daphne’s  father,  the  college  Don, 
and  Patrick  Foxall,  Hatton's  intimate 
friend,  two  very  entertaining  old  fellowa, 
freshly  touched  and  lighted  up  with  a 
quaint  air  of  extravagance.  By  the  way, 
there’s  an  illustration  oppoaite  page  180,  de- 
picting Daphne  tying  the  old  Don's  bow- 
knot  I’d  like  to  have  the  original  of.  But 
the  artist  slipped  up  in  the  picture  opposite 
page  278.  where  Foxall  is  drawn  without  a 
hair  on  his  face,  yet  we  read  a few  pages 
previous  to  this  that  at  this  very  moment 
he  had  ‘a  heavy  gray  mustache ’I” 

“ What  I like  in  Mr.  Pemberton’s  work,” 
said  the  Scholar,  quietly,  44  is  the  spirit  of 
freshness  and  youth  that  never  seems  to  tire 
or  suffer  atrophy  from  the  * reluctant  fluency 
of  professionalism.’  I ain  still  hoping  be- 
cau*e  of  thl*  that  one  of  these  days  he  will 
devote  himself  to  literature  in  earnest  and 
give  ub  the  best  that  is  in  him.  He  has  not 
done  it  yet;  I am  convinced  of  that,  as  I am 
that  he  can  do  it  from  evidence  he  himself 
has  shown  in  scattered  pages  of  his  in- 
genious stories.” 

u Tioba  ” 

“ Tioba,"  said  the  Sentimentalist,  14  is  the 
title  given  to  a collection  of  short  talcs, 
numbering  eleven,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Colton. 
The  title  is  borrowed  from  the  first  story  in 
the  book,  and  is  by  far  the  strongest,  per- 
haps for  that  reason  it  occupies  its  place. 
They  appeared  in  different  periodicals  and 
magazines  between  1807  and  1001.  We  are 
glad  to  know  this,  for  Mr.  Colton's  novel 
The  Debatable  Land,  published  in  the 
American  Novels  Series  a year  and  a half 
ago,  was  a work  of  firmer  strength  and 
finer  maturity.  Taken  as  ’prentice  work, 
these  stories  are  remarkable  for  the  quali- 
ties they  indicate  in  the  author's  equipment 
as  a literary  artist.  In  the  choice  of 
themes  he  is  unconventional  and  almost  fan- 
tastic, but  this  is  a promising  characteristic 
of  mental  aptitude  In  youth  if  it  be  but  the 
outcome  of  a sincere  regard  for  truth,  and 
incident  to  the  revolt  of  an  original  and 
fresh  mind  against  the  hackneyed  and  com- 
monplace. The  feeling  for  nature,  the  in- 
sight into  rural  characters,  the  knowledge 
of  country  life,  the  power  to  concentrate 
creative  energy  upon  odd  types,  and  to  make 
character  form  the  story  rather  than  cir- 
cumstance, nre  strikingly  evinced  in  these 
chips  from  the  artist’s  workshop.  The 
stories  are  well  worth  reading  if  only  far 
their  love  of  quiet  life,  and  because  they  are 
out  of  the  beaten  track.” 

**  The  story  I liked  best,”  observed  the 
Matron,  “was  ‘The  Green  Grasshopper/ 
Little  Bobby’s  grief  over  his  dead  grass- 
hopper. trodden  underfoot,  is  so  boyishly 
touching,  yet  one  smiles  at  him  even  while 
one  shares  his  shortlived  grief.  The  con- 
flict between  duty  and  sympathy  in  the  rigid 
Miss  Rachel  over  the  small  incident  that 
seemed  *o  big  with  future  catastrophe  in  her 
view  of  the  child  that  was  father  to  (he  man 
is  also  cunningly  sketched.  The  picture  left 
in  the  mind  Is  full  of  quiet  beauty  when, 
after  she  has  helped  Bobby  to  make  a grave 
for  the  unfortunate  insect,  4 they  went  up 
the  hill  in  the  twilight  hand  in  hand.'” 

**  It  is  too  soon  yet,”  remarked  the 
Reholar,  “ to  predict  a future  for  the  writer 
of  these  tales  snd  the  two  later  novels  I 
have  read.  Youth  is  promising  so  many 


fine  things  nowadays  that  never  come  to 
fruition  in  art  and  literature.  Hut  he  bids 
one  hope,  and  1 am  content  to  wait  and  see 
what  he  will  yet  do.  He  has  individuality, 
humor,  insight,  picturesqumes*  of  language, 
and  a certain  forcrfulness.  What  he  seems 
to  lack  is  strong  conviction — a strength  of 
conviction  about  life  that  will  sweep  him 
from  the  mere  standpoint  of  the  spectator 
and  throw  him  into  the  thick  of  the  fight." 

“A  Comedy  of  Conscience” 

“ Dr.  Weir  Mitchell’s  little  story,"  said 
the  Cantankerous  Critic,  “ is  a pleasant  in- 
cident thrown  off,  one  can  imagine,  as  a 
recreation  in  the  midst  of  more  serious 
work.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  one  reads  in 
an  hour  and  most  frequently  meets  with  in 
the  pages  of  a magazine.  The  title  tells  the 
story.  Serena  Vernon — thr  very  name  is  a 
felicitous  aid  to  characterization — is  in  a 
quandary  about  a ring  which  a thief  has 
unwittingly  left  in  her  lap  when  hr  stole  her 
purse.  She  resorts  to  her  friends  for  en- 
lightenment of  conscience  in  the  disposition 
of  the  ring,  but  her  own  obstinate  convic- 
tions render  their  counsel  of  no  avail.  Inci- 
dentally there  is  a thread  of  love  in  the 
comedy  which  helps  on  the  denouement.  The 
smug  clericalism  of  the  Reverend  Angelo 
King  is  happily  satirized.  The  ending  is  a 
bit  saccharine  and  smacks  of  the  fairy-tale, 
hut  then  it  is  only  a light  piece  of  comedy, 
with  no  other  end  save  to  amuse  for  an 
hour  and  then  la*  forgotten.” 

“ I think  the  end  was  just  right."  remark- 
ed the  Sentimentalist,  a little  aggressively. 
" It  was  so  beautiful  to  have  Serena  wedded 
at  last  to  John  after  all  the  years  of  her 
unWnding  decree  not  to  marry.” 

” Oh.  as  to  that,  he  was  welcome  to  her," 
blurted  the  Cantankerous  Critic.  “ I refer- 
red to  the  quixotic  handling  of  the  thief. 
It  was  like  what  the  author  of  Editha'a 
Burglar  would  have  done.” 

“ John  Percyficld  " and  *•  The  Private 
Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft” 

'*  Here  are  two  more  books,"  continued 
the  Critic,  “ masquerading  under  the  guise 
of  fiction.  So  far  as  their  literary  pose  is 
concerned,  they  are  fictitious,  but  they  are 
in  no  sense  of  the  word  novels.  John  Percy- 
field  bears  on  the  title-page,  I see.  the  sub- 
title  4 The  Anatomy  of  Cheerfulness,’  and 
the  advertisement  of  the  liook  calls  it  a 
romance.  The  publishers  state  that  ' its 
title  hardly  does  justice  to  its  contents.*  and 
this  is  true.  The  idyllic  love-affair  which 
reappears  at  long  intervals  scarcely  counts. 
That  the  scene  is  laid  mainly  in  Switzerland 
does  count,  for  the  natural  philosophy  and 
temperament  of  these  reverie*  and  excur- 
sions into  old  fields  of  thought  and  feeling 
take  on  the  cheerful  aspects  of  the  land- 
scape and  the  bracing  qualities  of  the  atmos- 
phere. It  is  a hook  to  read  as  you  would 
the  Breakfast  Table  talks,  not  for  any  story, 
but  for  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a garru- 
lous but  genial  friend  who  does  all  the  talk- 
ing, but  never  bores  you.  Thr  Private 
Papera  of  Henry  Ryecroft  might  have  had 
as  a subtitle  4 The  Anatomy  of  Content- 
ment.’ It  is  even  leas  of  a romance  than 
John  Percyficld.  It  is  whst  we  used  to  cal! 
a human  document,  for  it  is  undeniably 
wrought  on  an  autobiographic  plan,  and  the 
personality  of  the  author  lurks  in  every 
line  of  the  fictitious  Ryecroft.  More  sober 
and  sombre  than  the  other  book,  it  is  a 
better  piece  of  literature,  and  probe*  life 
deeper,  ns  sorrow  always  bares  the  living 
soul  and  sounds  the  plummet  of  being  more 
surely  than  hnppiness." 

“ Call  these  books  what  you  will,”  ob- 
served the  Scholar,  “ they  are  books  of  life, 
touching  the  inner  sanctuary  of  feeling,  and 
speaking  for  us  ns  we  would  ofttimes  fain 
speak  for  ourselve*.  They  are  hooka  that 


have  the  prime  quality  of  inspiration  as 
Coleridge  defined  it — they  ' find  ’ us.  There 
are  many  fine  and  true  things  in  these 
hooka  that  will  endear  them  to  the  lover  of 
the  intellectual  life.  There  is  an  incident 
related  in  John  Percyficld  which  is  apropos 
of  the  imminent  celebration  of  Emerson's 
centenary.  At  Weimar  the  author  aayB  that 
the  hard-working  woman  who  kept  his  pen- 
sion hud  read  Howells  and  Henry  James 
and  other  American  writers,  but  she  quite 
won  his  heart  by  saying:  * Of  all  the  high 
spirits  in  our  books,  mein  Herr,  it  is  a 
countryman  of  yours  that  I love  the  best. 
His  name  was  Emerson.’  ” 

“ While  we  arc  quoting."  the  Scholar  went 
on  after  a pause,  " there  is  a passage  in  The 
Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft  which  I’d 
like  to  read  as  characteristic  of  the  literary 
asceticism  and  habitual  gravity  and  high 
seriousness  of  the  writer  of  theae  Papera. 
4 Many  a time,’  he  says,  4 when  life  went 
hard  with  me,  I have  betaken  myself  to  the 
Rtoics,  and  not  all  in  vain.  Marcus  Aure- 
lius has  often  been  one  of  my  bedside  hooks; 
I have  read  him  in  the  night  watches,  when 
I could  not  sleep  for  misery,  and  when  as- 
suredly I could  have  read  nothing  els*.  He 
did  not  remove  my  burden;  his  proofs  of 
the  vanity  of  earthly  troubles  availed  me 
nothing:  but  there  was  a soothing  harmony 
in  his  thought  which  partly  lulled  my  mind, 
and  the  mere  wish  that  I could  find  strength 
to  emulate  that  high  example  (though  I 
knew  that  1 never  should)  was  in  itself  a 
safeguard  against  the  baser  impulses  of 
wretchedness.  I read  him  still,  but  with  no 
turbid  emotion,  thinking  rather  of  the  man 
than  of  the  philosophy,  and  holding  his 
image  dear  in  my  heart  of  hearts.’  Could 
anything  be  more  characteristic  of  the  re- 
moteness of  the  scholar  from  the  swift 
superficial  currents  of  literary  fashion  than 
this  appreciation  of  Marcus  Aurelius?  I 
have  always  found  a test  of  the  intellectual 
life  in  a fondnesa  for  the  Meditation*.  In 
fact,  I have  never  known  it  to  fail.” 

“Wee  Macgreegor” 

The  mood  of  the  members  bad  grown 
serious,  and  the  timely  announcement  of  the 
Humorist  that  he  had  discovered  a new 
humorist  brought  instant  relief. 

44  Here’s  a little  book,”  he  cried  in  ela- 
tion, *’  that  everybody  will  be  reading  in  a 
short  time — at  least  they  ought  to  be.  by 
all  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  it's  up  to  the 
public  to  play  fair.  Wee  Maegregor  mokes 
me  think  of  the  early  days  of  another  young 
imp  who  gave  us  a lot  of  fun — Sentimental 
Tommy.  I remember  Barrie  one  day.  absent- 
mindedly  puffing  at  his  pipe,  and  evidently 
ruminating  over  the  exploits  of  his  impish 
creation,  giving  gleeful  expression  to  the 
exclamation;  4 He  was  a rrg’lar  wee  deevil, 
was  Tommy!’  Now  that  is  just  how  you 
think  of  Wee  Macgregor.  But  what  tender- 
ness and  gentle  affection  reside  in  the 
humble  home  where  Macgregor’*  fond  par- 
ent* slyly  pet  him  and  openly  discipline 
him!  Instead  of  wasting  time  talking 
about  them,  however.  I would  rather  read 
you  a chapter.” 

They  assented  to  this  pleasant  diversion, 
and  the  third  meeting  of  the  club  closed  with 
a reading  of  a chapter  in  B’ce  Macgreegor, 
in  which  is  described  Macgregnr’s  attempt  to 
put  in  practice  the  process  of  chicken  incu- 
bation. His  mother  explained  that  the  eggs 
had  to  be  kept  44  nice  an’  cozy,  but  no’  ower- 
warm;  just  like  yersel’  when  ye’re  in  ycr 
bed.  D’ye  sec?"  Macgregor  thinks  he  docs, 
and  under  the  pretence  of  being  ill  he  keep* 
his  bed,  nourishing  his  secret.  The  upshot 
of  the  experiment  is  as  boyishly  natural  as 
it  is  extremely  funny.  The  club  agreed  that 
the  Humorist  was  indeed  to  be  congratulated 
on  hi*  latest  discovery,  and  there  was  a run 
on  the  village  book-shop  the  next  day. 
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Books  and  Bookmen 

Ojte  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  early  novels 
bore  the  title  Half  a Hero.  Mr.  K.  W.  Hor- 
nung.  we  observe,  calls  his  new  book  .Vo  Hero. 
The  title  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller  - Couch's 
latest  story,  The  Adventures  of  Hurry  ft  reel, 
immediately  calls  to  mind  Meredith**  Tho 
Adprnturc*  of  Harry  Richmond.  To  The 
House  on  th e Marsh,  The  Ho use  Under  the 
Hea,  The  If  outre  trith  the  Green  Shutters, 
and  other  " House*  M in  fiction  that  may  be 
recalled,  still  another  has  been  added  in 
The  llmme  on  the  Hudson,  by  France* 
Powell.  By  the  way,  we  noticed  that  a mem- 
ber of  the  Canterbury  Club  recently  re- 
marked, in  speaking  of  Calvert  of  Ntmthorr. 
that  he  took  it  for  a first  book,  a*  he  had 
not  encountered  the  name  of  Mr.  Carter 
Ooodloe  before.  We  are  wondering  vrhat 
connection  there  i*  between  the  author  of 
this  virile  novel  and  Ahhc  Carter  Gondloe, 
the  author  of  College  Girls  published  a few 
years  ago  by  the  same  firm  of  publishers. 

Punch  made  merry  the  other  day  with 
the  obvious  and  ridiculous  titles  that  may 
follow  the  fashion  net  hv  The  Little  IVkife 
Bird,  and  noted  that  already  a story  had 
appeared,  called  The.  Little  Red  Pish.  Theie 
la  a chance  now  to  make  game  also  of  The 
Blue  Flower,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  spring 
novels  gw*  under  the  title  of  The  Blue 
Goose.  The  vagaries  of  title-mongrring  are 
further  Illustrated  in  the  odd  eoineidence  of 
The  Belter  Port  for  Mr.  Henry  Janies’* 
new  voluir-  of  stories,  and  The  Better  Wap 
for  Charles  Wagner’*  Inspiring  essay*  on 
the  conduct  of  life. 

We  have  been  hearing  some  hard  sayings 
lately  alsiut  literary  criticism  in  America. 
Only  tin*  other  day,  too.  Sir  I’hil tip  Burn* 
.Tone*,  on  shaking  the  dust  of  our  soil  off 
his  feet,  ahot  his  bolt  *t  nur  art  critic*,  and 
our  papers  unashamedly  reported  him  at 
length.  Now*  in  the  April  Bookman  dra- 
matic criticism  Mints  in  for  a pessimistic 
lashing.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  worth  quoting,  for  it  cun  he  applied 
to  critii'iNiii  in  general : “We  Americans  arc 
imaginative  in  business  ( where  our  heart 
I*),  but  businesslike  in  our  imagination. 
The  aim  of  American  playwright*  is  to  he 
instantly  comprehensible  to  erery  member 
of  * miscellaneous  crowd,  and  criticism, 
which  ought  to  lw  mrrely  a matter  of  good- 
tempered  self-revelation,  seeks  to  establish  u 
constitution  and  by  - law*  for  the  art  of 
ph-aslng.  That  i*  why  the  unedited  Amer- 
ican is  so  much  more  delightful  than  his 
cantloua  brother  with  the  pen.  and  why  the 
best  thing*  that  life  has  to  offer  are  not  yet 
either  printed  nr  staged.  But  taking  it  all 
in  all,  the  critic*  do  not  come  so  near  the 
stage  as  the  stage  comes  to  reality.  We  can 
recall  several  passage*  in  American  plays, 
hut  not  one  word  of  dramatic  criticism." 

Whatever  subject  Miss  Josephine  Daskam’s 
fancy  may  light  upon,  she  may  be  trusted 
to  strike  an  individual  luck  and  to  take  a 
fresh  point  of  view.  Nothing  so  amusing 
and  novel  an  her  **  Memoirs  of  a Baby.” 
now  appearing  in  Harper's  Bazar,  could,  it 
see  ins.  be  well  conceived.  Tin*  first  ( March) 
instalment  dealt  with  the  Young  Mother; 
in  the  April  issue  she  44  deals  with  the 
Baby.”  Much  of  the  humor  arise*  from 
Aunt  F.nuna’s  insistence  on  training  a child 
in  the  way  he  should  go  by  rote  and  rule 
according  to  certain  infant  classic*,  which 
Tom,  the  Young  Father,  insists  are  written 
by  some  fool  dry  goods  clerk,  much  to  Aunt 
Emma’*  disgust  and  indignation.  “ The 
Baby.  His  Carr  and  Training.”  we  are  told, 
dogged  the  down-sittimrs  and  the  up-riaing* 
of  the  latest  Wilbour  with  an  inevitable  per- 


sistence. And  thia  pursuit  was  the  more 
trying  for  the  reason  that  in  almost  no  re- 
spect did  the  infant  in  question  even  so  much 
as  faintly  emulate  the  charade ri sties  of  the 
inspired  subject  of  the  treatise.  One  day 
Tom  made  the  most  startling  application  of 
all  the  theories  uf  this  classic  so  pmsiatent- 
ly  refuted  by  his  son.  Idly  turning  the 
pages  of  Aunt  Kniiiut'i  rude- tween  «i.  he  hit 
upon  a sentence  of  inexhaustible  amusement 
to  him  and  Susy,  the  Young  Mother: 

“ .4  child,"  be  announced,  triumphantly. 
“ f*  much  happier  with  one  simple  object 
of  amusement / There  you  are!  I've  discov- 
ered something  in  this  Imok  at  last.  Of 
eourae  he  Is.  That's  what*  tli*  matter  with 
him.  Aunt  Kmnia,  and  now  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it T It's  up  to  you!” 

" What  do  you  mean,  Tom?" 

They  laughed  delightedly  at  her  per- 
plexity. 

“Can’t  you  nee?”  Susy  urged,  lulwhlev- 
ously,  “ Can’t  you?” 

"I’m  sure  1 never  gave  him  much,  my 
dear— onlv  that  rad  It*  1 1 and  the  dog  pic- 
tore.  He  hates  that  rubber  cow — you  said  *o 
youraelf.’’ 

“ But  whut  doc*  he  laugh  at  the  must. 
Aunt  Raima  1 Don't  say  you  haven't  no 
tired ! " 

Mias  WiUiour  frowned  thoughtfully. 
" Why,  really,  Susy.  I’ve  never  noticed  that 
any  toy*  amuse  him  very  much.  The  eat 
frightened  him.  if  anything.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  he  seem*  to  take  more  interest  in  peo- 
plc.  You  know  how  often  he  laughs  at  me — " 

" That's  it.  Aunt  Km.  that'*  it!”  Tom 
dapped  the  book  and  roared  again.  “ Voii’rc 
the  iierson  that’*  disorganizing  inv  son's 
nervous  system — you're.  his  one  simple  ole 
ject  of  amusement!" 

“ Oh.  Tom.  how  can  you  be  so  ridicu- 
lous ? Of  course  it  doesn't  mean—" 

“ Woman,  don't  seek  to  ft*1  out  of  it  by 
these  paltry  excuse*!  (Jiv*  nie  your  atten- 
tion a moment. 

"By  this  lime  the  little  brain  is  so  orer- 
worked  that  the  poor  baby  is  in  a highly 
nervous  state.  Poor  baby,  has  he  no  rights t" 
“ Tom,  how  can  you  ?" 

44  It  is  only  trhrn  the  adult  steps  in  and 
urges  him  on  that  he  goes  beyond  his  powers. 
Aunt  Emma!  Dear  me!  dear  me!” 

“Tom,  give  me  that  book!” 

"ft  is  the  pleasures  that  come  hut  sel- 
dom in  one’*  life  that  arc  most  rn/oyetl  oh  A 
appreciated — mark  that,  Aunt  Emma — the 
ones  that  occur  erery  day,  or  with  docktikr 
regularity,  soon  pall  upon  one  and  cense  to 
be  pleasures/'' 

“Tom  Wilhnur,  if  you  really  think  that 
1 have  a I tad  influence  on  that  child — " 

“ My  dear  Aunt  Kmina,  1 think  you  arc 
4 drliciun*  old  gunnel” 

“Why,  the  idea.  Aunt  Kmmn!  Stop  it 
this  moment!  lie  was  only  teasing  you! 
The  Why  hive*  you  dearly,  and  1 don’t  know 
what  we’d  do  without  you!  Please  stop. 
Aunt  Emma!" 

Their  distrea*  was  *o  genuine,  so  cloee  lay 
their  affection  under  their  quick  laughter, 
that  she  kissed  them  both  forgivingly  and 
thanked  Heaven,  for  them,  that  some  one  of 
constant  purpose  was  given  them  to  balance 
their  united  irresponsibility. 

Ill  the  Ifcwioir*  of  a Baby  Mis*  Piuksm 
promises  to  surpass  herself  aw  a humorist. 


THE  C0MPIJ5TE  PRIG. 

[According  t<>  a recent  nu Ildar  of  II AR- 
mcK'a  Weekly,  Mr*.  W,  D.  McUlintock,  oi  the 
Department  of  English  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  has  declared  that  such  nursery 
tales  u«  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  and  Blue 
beard  have  a “ moral  squint  ” about  them, 
and  are  unfit  for  childish  reading.  She  has 
mapped  out  a really  moral  literary  course 
for  the  mother  to  superintend  during  her 
children’*  infancy.  The  main  features  are 
here  faithfully  reproduced.  ] 

I'M  pained  when  I reflect  upon  the  stuff 
that  people  print. 

And  call  without  a blush  a children’* 
story  t 

Your  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  has  a nasty 
moral  squint. 

And  Bluebeard  is  a*  wicked  as  it’s 
gory ; 

The  tale  of  Hr.  Bruin  and  bis  Mrs.  ifimy- 

Huff. 

Which  childhood  in  it*  innocence  still 
swallows — 

1 he#  that  you  will  *glaititute  for  all  such 
sorry  atuff 

The  moral  ntul  instructive  course  which 
follow*:— 

Until  vour  child  i*  aeven  let  her  feed  her 
infant  mind 

Ou  simple,  pretty  tales  about  the  fairies. 
Provided  they  are  free  from  squints  (sup 
(losing  you  ran  find 

That  such  a fairy-story  ant  where  is). 
Till  nine  her  soul  may  meditate  as  deeply  as 
it  can 

f 'Twill  benefit  It  very  much  to  du  so) 

Ttu-  pious  lucubrations  of  that  most  religious 
man, 

The  blamrbtoH  and  improving  Hr.  Crusoe'. 

Her  early  teens  with  classic  tales  she  may 
perhaps  Itrgilile 

Of  Perseus.  Jason,  Hector,  and  Ulysses 
l Of  course  you'll  skip  all  episode*  iu  fair 
Calypso’*  Isle) 

And  Helen  (when  of  course  you'll  akip  the 
kisses)  ; 

The  educative  stimulus  contained  in  *uch  a 
tale 

Can  hardly  be  too  highly  estimated— 

Uf  course  you’ll  take  the  greatest  care  and 
never,  never  fail 

To  see  (list  it  ia  duly  expurgated. 

Romantic  tale*  might  next  afford  none 
wholesome  mental  food— 

Knight*  - errant  in  the  cause  of  virtue 
fighting — 

But  hear  in  mind  the  knighta  must  all  be 
very,  very  gnod, 

Their  deeds,  however  brave,  not  too  ex- 
citing. 

Then  let  her  read  Mis*  Charlotte  Yongc. 
whose  highly  mural  pen. 

Instinct  with  virtue,  never  met  its  fellow. 
And  possibly  a novel  by  Miss  Carey  now  and 
then. 

But  never,  never  one  that's  bound  in  yel 
low.  — Puneh. 


“ You'rt  his  one  simple  object  of  amusement /" 

Fnm  Memoirs  of  a Baby.”  by  Josephine  rtaskam.  in  Habssss  Uaja*  far  May 
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Men  of  Letters  in  Parliament  | 

Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  the  well-known  his- 
torian, ha*,  by  accepting  the  stewardship  of 
the  (,'lii  Itern  Hundred*,  vacated  hi*  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  body  he  h*s 
lnH-n  a member  for  eight  year*.  Like  many 
another  distinguished  man  of  letters,  he 
proved  a disappointment  to  his  friends  in 
Parliament-.  He  was  not  a silent  member, 
however,  and.  when  he  spoke,  he  was  listened 
to  with  deference.  What  he  lacked  was  the 
electrifying  gift.  It  is  interesting  to  recall 
the  varied  experience  of  literary  men  in 
English  public  life.  We  need  not  aay  that 
Kraneis  Bacon  played  almost  as  great  a part 
in  law  and  politics  as  he  played  in  litera- 
ture and  science.  Edward  Hyde,  better 
known  as  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  author 
of  the  famous  history  of  the  English  civil 
wnr.  was  an  effective  and  influential  speaker 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  ami  was  for  a 
year  or  two  conspicuous  on  the  patriotic 
aide,  though,  subsequently,  like  Wentworth 
and  Lord  Falkland,  he  went  over  to  the 
King's  party.  Of  all  English  men  of  letters, 
he  row  to  the  highest  legal  and  political 
eminence,  becoming  under  Charles  II.  Lord 
High  Chancellor  and  Chief  Minister,  to  say 
nothing  of  Lh«  fact  that  he  was  the  grand- 
father of  two  reigning  queens  of  England. 
Henry  St.  John  was  as  effective  with  the 
voice  as  with  the  pen,  and  it  was  due.  of 
course,  to  his  capacity  of  leadership  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  he  was  made  suc- 
cessively Secretary  for  War  and  Foreign  Sec- 
retary. Called  to  the  House  of  Lords  as 
Viscount  Bollngbroke.  he  negotiated  the 
Pence  of  Utrecht,  and  was  prime  minister 
for  the  week  preceding  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne.  Burke,  whose  writings  constitute  a 
storehouse  of  political  philosophy,  was  SO 
uninteresting  in  hia  mode  of  delivery  that 
he  is  said  to  have  emptird  the  benches  of 
the  House  of  Commons  when  he  rose  to 
apeak.  His  inability  to  exert  immediate  in- 
fluence ns  an  orator  partly  accounts  for  his 
failure  to  attain  high  political  oilier.  He 
twice  held  the  post,  however,  of  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces,  and,  hut  for  the  death  of  hi» 
only  son,  would  have  been  rained  to  the 
peerage  under  the  title  of  Lord  Beacons  field. 
Gibbon,  the  greatest  of  English,  if  not  of  nil 
historians,  sat.  for  eight  session*  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  never,  apparently, 
opened  his  mouth.  As  he  himself  ha*  re- 
corded, he  supported  the  Ministry  of  Lord 
North  throughout  our  Revolutionary  war, 
with  " many  a sincere  and  silent  vote,”  in 
return  for  which  he  was  made  one  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions. George  Grote.  the  heat-known  Eng- 
lish historian  of  Greece,  though  some 
scholars  prefer  Thirlwall's,  sat  for  the  City 
of  London  in  three  successive  Parliaments, 
and  was  the  legislative  head  of  the  party  of 
Philosophical  Radicals  whereof  .Jeremy  Ben- 
tham  was  the  oracle.  Grote  wa*  an  able  and 
incisive  speaker,  nnd  exercised  considerable 
influence  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Even 
more  successful  was  the  parliamentary  ca- 
reer of  Macaulay,  who  was  a member  of 
the  House  of  Common*  from  1839  to  1847, 
and.  again,  from  1862  to  1856.  He  waa 
made  Secretary  for  War  as  early  as  1840,  and 
Are  years  later  became  Paymaster-General 
of  the  Forces.  As  an  orator  he  wa*  weighty 
and  impressive.  By  one  of  his  speeches,  de- 
livered when  he  was  in  opposition,  he  con- 
verted the  Prime  Minister.  Hir  Robert  Peel, 
and  the  majority  of  the  House,  to  his  views 
of  copyright.  About  three  years  la-fore  his 
death,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  a 
baron,  in  recognition  rather  of  the  legal  and 
political  services  rendered  by  him  in  India 
nnd  in  Parliament  than  of  his  literary  dis- 
tinction. John  Stuart  Mill  was  M.P.  for 
Westminster  from  IMS  to  18G8.  Aa  an 
orator,  he  was  somewhat  disappointing,  and, 
at  first,  was  unfavorably  received,  but  he 
ultimately  succeeded  in  gaining  the  ear  of 
the  House,  and,  as  the  Speaker  remarked  on 


one  occasion,  hi*  mere  presence  in  Parlia- 
ment elevated  the  tone  of  debate.  The  re- 
form of  land  tenure  in  Ireland,  woman  suf- 
frage, the  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
the  reform  of  London's  local  government,  and 
the  abrogation  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 
were  among  the  topics  on  which  he  spoke 
with  marked  effect.  Hia  subscription  to  the 
election  expenses  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  hia 
severe  reprobation  of  the  conduct  of  Gover- 
nor Eyre  of  Jamaica  were  commonly  regard- 
ed as  the  eausrs  of  his  defeat  at  the  general 
election  of  1868,  after  which  he  retired  from 
public  life.  It  ia  sometimes  forgotten  that 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  U»c  novelist,  play- 
wright. essayist  and  poet,  was  also  a poli- 
tician. In  1831,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight, 
he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  a re- 
former. and  remained  a member  of  that  body 
for  ten  years.  In  1862.  he  was  again  re- 
turned, this  time  as  a Conservative,  and  rose 
to  he  Colonial  Secretary  in  the  Derby  gov- 
ernment of  1868-49.  In  1838,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne had  made  him  a baronet  for  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Whig  party  as  a pamphleteer, 
and,  in  recognition  of  hia  usefulness  to  the 
Conservatives,  he  was  raised  to  thp  peerage 
as  Baron  Lytton  in  1866.  His  a on,  Owen 


Meredith,  was  never  an  M.l’..  but,  alter  suc- 
ceeding hi*  father  a*  second  laird  Lytton,  he 
became  minister  at  Lishon  and  Viceroy  of 
India.  laird  Beaconsfield  made  him  an  earl, 
and  Lord  Salisbury,  in  1877,  sent  him  as  an 
ambassador  to  Purls.  We  may  mention, 
finally,  that  Benjamin  Disraeli  wna  known 
only  a*  a novelist  when  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1837,  and,  although,  thencefor- 
ward, he  remained  continuously  in  the  House 
of  Commons  until  in  1876  he  transferred 
himself  as  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  to  the  Upper 
House,  he  continued  to  write  novels.  Con- 
ingthy,  Sybil,  Tanrrnt,  and  Lothair,  were  all 
produced  while  lie  was  in  active  political 
life.  After  his  defeat  at  the  general  election 
of  1880,  he  employed  his  leisure  in  writing 
Kndyminn.  Although  a debater  rather  than 
an  orator,  he  achieved  a success  in  Parlia- 
ment which  must  be  deemed  astonishing 
when  all  his  disabilities  are  borne  In  mind. 
Not  only  did  he  become  the  leader  of  the 
Tories,  hut.  ns  he  himself  said,  he  “ edu- 
cated M his  party,  and  gave  it  a long  lease 
of  power.  On  the  whole,  it  must  lie  ac- 
knowledged that  professional  men  of  letter* 
have  played  a great  part  in  England's  po- 
litical history. 


pOR  next  Vt>eek  Harper’s  Weekly  will 
haJ>e,  among  other  timely  and  interest- 
ing features,  a complete  short  story  by  Hamlin 
Garland,  author  of  “ The  Captain  of  the  Gray- 
Horse  Troop";  an  illustrated  article  telling 
exactly  what  the  Irish  land  question  is  about 
and  <what  it  means;  the  Russo-Turkish  situa- 
tion, with  a full-page  drawing  by  our  special 
artist;  how  the  business  of  the  country  is 
conducted  'tnhile  the  President  is  aVpay;  a 
double-page  drawing,  in  color,  of  the  opening 
of  the  coaching  season,  etc,,  etc. 

4f)  Pages  of  interesting  sub- 
* ” jeds  by  interesting  people 

Harper  & Brothers , Franklin  Square , New  York 
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Tiuc  Northern  Securities  decision  was  re- 
ceived in  Wail  Street  on  the  eve  of  a three- 
days'  holiday.  Price*  fell  off  sharply,  a* 
was  to  be  expected,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  nine  out  of  ten  persons  interested  in 
the  security  markets  found  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  the  bad  newa  came,  first,  at  a time 
when  the  market  had  just  gone  through  sev- 
eral weeks  of  general  and  substantial  liqui- 
dation which  had,  at  least  technically,  left  it 
in  far  better  condition  to  resist  shocks;  and. 
secondly,  that  the  suspension  of  business 
during  the  three  days  gave  the  community 
ample  time  for  reflection.  The  decision  of 
the  court  in  the  merger  case  was  obviously 
most  important,  but  there  were  many  favora- 
ble factors  in  the  general  situation  which 
might  at  least  tend  to  minimize  the  effect 
of  the  Northern  Securities  matter. 

It  was  shown,  however,  that  the  **  reflec- 
tion ” during  the  holidays  did  not  help  mat- 
ters in  the  slightest.  When  the  Stock  Ex- 
change resumed  business.  Wall  Street  was 
not  in  an  overcheerful  frame  of  mind,  and 
later  in  the  day  violent  liquidation  set  in 
which  carried  the  market  to  the  verge  of 
downright  demoralization.  With  a little 
more  it  would  have  attained  the  dignity  of 
a full-fledged  panic.  While  the  selling  move- 
ment started  with  characteristic  "drives" 
against  certain  stocks  by  professional  opera 
tors  of  the  stronger  class,  as  prices  declined 
much  grnuinc  liquidation  made  its  appear- 
ance. 

The  identity  of  the  sellers  on  Monday 
was  not  clear.  The  truth  would  have  been 
not  only  interesting  but  important.  That  a 
great  deal  of  the  liquidation  was  by  small 
outside  holders  was  clear,  but  there  was 
more  than  one  pool  which  also  sold,  and  the 
half-hearted  buying  which  was  in  evidence 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  proved 
for  one  thing  that  the  " strong  interests  " of 
the  Street,  if  they  were  not  actually  selling, 
were  not  buying  heavily.  Indeed,  the  only 
encouraging  feature  of  the  buying  was  that 
much  of  it  appeared  to  be  for  account 
of  conservative  investors  and  clear  - head- 
ed outside  speculators  who  believed  in  bar- 
gains. 

St.  Paul  at  158  was  much  cheaper  than  St. 
Paul  at  1118.  At  all  events,  the  Street  was 
alarmed  over  the  outpour  of  stock.  To  at- 
tribute the  demoralization  to  a widespread 
or  well-founded  belief  that  the  Northern  Se- 
curities decision  means  financial  chaos  is  ab- 
surd. The  only  reason  for  the  senseless  sac- 
rificing of  the  good  stocks  with  the  bad  was 
that  the  speculative  community  was  fright- 
ened out  of  its  wita.  Stock-gamblers  never 
heed  an  argument  so  carefully  as  when  it 
finds  strong  corroboration  on  the  ticker-tape ; 
and  the  tape  at  the  time  Bpoke  in  tones  of 
disaster.  The  subsequent  partial  recovery 
was  inevitable. 

The  decision  cannot  be  said  to  have  l**en 
unexpected  by  those  most  directly  concerned, 
notwithstanding  the  optimistic  opinions  of 
the  company’s  lawyers  for  months  past. 
The  court  seems  to  hold  that  the  possession 
of  the  control  of  two  competing  roads  by  a 
single  interest  must  necessarily  restrain 
trade,  and  is  therefore  contrary  to  law,  and 
that  the  ownership  of  the  majority  of  the 
stocks  of  such  companies  mount*  the  posses- 
sion of  the  control  of  the  two.  That  being 
the  case,  by  no  device  can  these  points  be 
evaded,  the  language  of  the  Sherman  Act 
being  so  general  as  to  cover  almost  every 
conceivable  plan.  It  is  useless  for  the  com- 
munity to  seek  to  believe  that  some  legal 
subterfuge  will  be  successfully  resorted  to, 
should  the  Supreme  Court  affirm  the  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

On  the  other  hand,  despite  statements  to 
the  contrary  by  eminent  bunkers,  it  is  not  at 
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Rills  of  exebsuge  bought  and 
•old.  Cable  Transfers  to  Eu- 
rope and  South  Africa,  Coro 
mrreial  and  Travellers’  Letters 
of  Credit.  Collections  made. 
International  Cheques.  Cer- 
tificate* of  Deposit. 

Brown  Brothers  A Co., 

Bankkrs,  No.  sb  Wall  Srsaar. 


HASKINS  & SELLS 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 
NO.  30  BROAD  STREET.  NEW  YONK 

CABLB  ADOBB**. 

M UBABSOS*  ST..  W1LLUHUS  BLOC.  yi  COLSMAN  XT., 
CHICAGO.  ILL.  CLEVELAND,  a,  UlNBVIt.  B.  C. 

LINCOLN  THUST  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


The  Mechanics’ 


National  Bank 


of  the  City  of  New  York 

(Fol'kdkd  I8t0> 

33  WALL  STREET 

OFFICERS 

I GRANVILLE  W.  GARTH, Pm-onexT. 

ALEXANDER  E.  oiiH. VlCB-PRKSIDEXT. 

ANDREW  A.  KNOWLES. Cashier. 

ROBERT  U.  GRAFT,  - - - Assistant  cashier. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION 

{CONDENSE  D't 

Report  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
APRIL  30th.  1902 
RESOURCES 

Loans  and  Discounts  - - $12,745,106.56 

Bonds 770,029.74 

Banking-  House  ...  545,796.92 

Due  from  Banks  ...  855,829.80 

Cash  and  Checks  on  other  Banks  8,297,120.00 

$23,193,885.02 


Capital,  Surplus,  and  Profits 

$4,496,310.20 

ACCOUNTS  INVITED 

DIRECTORS 

ALEXANDER  E ORR.  Darid  Dow*  A Cb. 

Lowell  Lincoln.  Cntlm  A C», 

Horace  E,  Garth,  ........  Ex- President. 

HKNKT  HENTE.  - - . - - - Henry  Hants  A Co. 

CHARLK.a  M.  I'RATT.  ......  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Henry  Talma  dor,  . - - H«nrv  Talmadirc  A Co. 
JOHN  SINCLAIR.  ......  Joha  Sinclair  A Co. 

William  B.  Boulton.  - - Boultoa,  Bii*»  a Datlcn. 

Emus  L.  Makktun. - - Blair  A Co. 

Granville  W.  Garth,  .......  president. 
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T he  Audit  Company  of  New  York 


Ai-ocst  Belmont, 

AUBf  Pmitlrat 

I nr*  itifttiona  for  Financing  and  Underwriting,  and 
for  Reorganisation  Committees. 

NEW  YORK. 

Mutual  Life  Buildings.  *)  Csdsr  Streot. 
Philadelphia,  Chicsj 

Anuta  ReMIm,  N.Y.r- 

istti  and  Mark*!  Sn.  La  Soils 


Chicago. 

aSh. 


5 YEAR  7% 


Improvement  Bonds  issued  by  the  City  of 
Seattle  in  denominations  of  $200.00  and 
$500.00.  possessing  every  element  of  security 
! and  certainty  of  prompt  payment  of  interest 
and  principal  so  eagerly  sought  by  careful 
investors,  can  be  purchased  of 
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The  Romance  of  a Gold  Field 

The  Argonaut*  of  ’40  outdone  In  lh«  Alkali  dea«t»  at  Nevada, 
j 1 lua  Jim  Butler  brought  back  the  trotdea  Fleece  trurn  Tono- 
1 i«Ui.  Tha  .tnry  of  the  mort  noted  gold  field  of  the  century- 
StmJ  for  II.  ft  it  aktelultlj  fret. 
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The  Flight 
of  Pony  Baker 

By  W.  D.  HOWELLS 

Author  of  " A Bay’*  Town."  etc. 

This  is  a most  delightful  story  of  the  advent- 
ures, experiences,  and  feelings  of  a “real  ” 
boy.  It  is  a book  for  grown  people  as  well 
as  for  boys,  for  it  portrays  in  a vein  of  rare  In- 
sight and  humor  the  actual  life  of  boy-town 
as  all  know  it.  It  is  an  inimitable  story, 
told  In  a way  to  interest  every  one  who  Is 
interested  in  boys.  Illustrated. 

$1  25  net  (postage  extra.) 
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nil  evidrnt  from  the  decision  that  a railroad 
may  not  hold  A minority  interest  in  the  stock 
of  a competing  road,  nor  that  the  Becuritics- 
holding-company  plan  is  illegal  per  a*,  or  in 
the  c*»c  of  roada  which  connect  at  certain 
points,  but  compete  at  none.  Some  pro- 
jected "denis”  must  of  course  be  aban- 
doned now.  but  others  will  remain  unaffected 
by  the  decision.  And  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  decision  has  affected  or  can  affect  the 
earning  capacity  of  cither  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific or  Great  Northern  roads.  Their  stocks 
are  not  wiped  out  of  existence. 

While  there  is  much  in  the  Northern  Se- 
curities esse  to  make  financial  interest*  un- 
comfortable, and  not  a little  to  make  the 
public  eventually  regard  it,  as  Mr.  Seiiiff 
has  said,  a possible  “ blessing  in  disguise," 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  pub- 
lic should  fail  to  consider  other  elements  in 
the  situation,  many  of  which  are  extremely 
favorable.  The  government  report  shows  by 
far  the  best  crop  conditions  in  our  history. 
' Should  the  present  promise  hear  fruit,  we 
! should  have  a record-breaking  winter  wheat 


harvest.  Moreover,  crop  conditions  abroad 
are  not  favorable.  The  foreign-trade  statis- 
tics for  March  show  the  heaviest  exports  for 
that  month  on  record.  There  has  been  a 
steadily  increasing  investment  in  our  securi- 
ties by  foreign  capital,  the  lower  price*  for 
good  bonds  being  attractive  and  at  the  same 
time  there  has  been  a cessation  in  the  crea- 
tion of  new  securities.  There  are  no  new 
financial  syndicates,  and  promoters  recognize 
the  futility  of  endeavoring  to  float  new 
issues  in  the  present  congested  condition  of 
the  new  set-iirities  market.  The  strain  on 
the  market  should  diminish  correspondingly. 

I.ast.  but  not  least,  are  the  railroad  earn- 
ing*. 

Compilations  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
show  the  largest  ratio  of  gain  in  March  since 
11)00.  The  troubles  arising  from  congestion 
of  traffic,  which  meant  uneconomical  hand- 
ling of  freight,  and  made  railroad  president* 
sigh  for  less  business,  are  disappearing,  and  I 

this  should  show  in  larger  net  earnings. 

The  country  is  highly  prosperous,  and  stock"  1 

have  had  a very  big  drop. 
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THE  IRISH 
QUESTION 
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TWO  GOOD  NOVELS 

THE 

SUBSTITUTE 

By  WILL  N.  HARBEN 

Author  “ Ahmrr  Dan!  ft,"  rtf. 

A story  of  Northern  Georgia — of  George 
Buckley,  who,  though  of  humble  birth, 
has  a natively  fine  character.  A strong 
interest  centres  in  his  love  affair  with 
Lydia  Cranston,  the  lovely  daughter  of 
an  aristocratic  and  proud  old  Virginia 
family.  But  this  is  only  a background. 
Prominent  characters  in  the  book  arc 
seen  in  the  homes  and  in  the  business 
houses  of  the  place,  and  their  life  is 
humorously  described.  From  the  first 
chapter  to  the  last  there  is  a continuous 
flow  of  anecdote  and  reminiscence.  $i  .50 


IN  THE 
GARDEN  OF 
CHARITY 

By  BASIL  KING 

Author  of"Ltt  Not  Nan  rut  Arundrr," 

This  is  a tale  of  the  strange  love  of  two 
women  and  a man — of  the  great  love 
of  both  women  and  the  great  sacrifice 
of  one  of  them.  Charity  Pennland  and 
her  soldier-husband  and  his  mock-mar- 
riage wife — a charming  half-Greek — are 
the  leading  figures  in  the  story,  which,  in 
its  idyllic  beauty  ami  intensity,  recalls 
George  Eliot's  “Silas  Marner.”  $1.50. 


FOR  YOUNGER  READERS 

THE  FLIGHT 
OF 

PONY  BAKER 

By  W.D.  HOWELLS 

Author  of  "A  ISoy't  Tirurn,"  etc. 

This  is  a most  delightful  story  of  the 
adventures,  experiences,  and  feelings  of 
a “real"  boy.  It  is  a book  for  grown 
people  as  well  as  for  boys,  for  it  portrays 
in  a vein  of  rare  insight  and  humor  the 
actual  life  of  boy-town  as  all  know  it. 
It  is  an  inimitable  story,  told  in  a way 
to  interest  every  one  who  is  interested 
in  boys.  Illustrated.  $1.25  net  (post- 
age extra). 
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T-'HE  housekeeper  must  learn  to  discriminate  between 
A Ivory  Soap  and  others  that  are  made  to  look  like 
Ivory.  Each  of  them  lacks  some  quality  of  the  Ivory 
and  all  of  them  lack  the  perfect  purity.  Their  im- 
perfections overbalance  any  slight  difference  in  price. 

Use  the  Ivory  Soap,  99'%o  Per  Cent.  Pure. 
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TWO  BOOKS  BY  GEORGE  ADE 


(With  Imprint  of  R.  H.  RUSSELL) 


THE  GIRL 
PROPOSITION 

A Bunch  of  He-and-She  Fables 
George  Adc's  fables  are  read  the  world  | 
over.  The  present  volume  is,  as  its 
title  indicates,  a series  of  extraordinarily 
clever  sketches  on  a theme  that  is  very 
dear  to  the  author's  heart,  and  which 
is  vastly  interesting  to  most  people. 
The  Girl  Proposition  is  packed  with  sense 
and  wit  and  entertainment,  all  in  the 
inimitable  Ade  vein,  and  marking  the 
best  work  this  popular  writer  has  yet 
done.  Profusely  illustrated  by  Holme 
and  McCutcheon.  ibmo.  price  Si. 00.  1 


PEOPLE 
YOU  KNOW 

No  living  writer  could  duplicate  the 
work  done  here  by  this  keen  and  humor- 
ous observer  of  American  life.  Among 
the  twenty-six  “people  you  know"  arc 
The  Patient  Toiler,  The  True  Friend, 
the  Self  - Made  Hezekiah.  The  Married 
Couple,  The  Samaritan,  The  Work 
Horse,  and  The  Two  Young  People. 

Mr.  J.  T.  McCutcheon  and  others  have 
contributed  over  fifty  quaint  illustrations 
to  the  volume.  1 6mo,  price  S 1 .00. 
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The  American  Gambling  Spirit 


By  Edwin  Lefevre 


IT  i»  m>t  surprising  to  heui  so  mum 
people  allude  to  tin-  Stock  Kx- 
(Tuin^t*  a*  a great  gu  in  Id  I ng  estab- 
lishment. Let  u-  admit  that  It  is. 

Hut  it  i-  not  primarily  a Monti*  Carlo 
of  thr  Ticker.  It  i-  a meeting  • place 
and  a market  - place  for  buyer*  ami  sell 
rr«  of  securities.  * 

It  i«  not  the  ciNMervative  inventor,  the 
self  • eontaineil  and  repressed  limn,  who 
make*  the  market,  luil  the  more  charac- 
teristically American  type,  the  specu- 
l.i tor — the  gambler.  if  you  will.  Without 
his  venturcsomeness  the  legitimate  in- 
vestor would  suffer.  Without  him  it 
would  l«  diilkult.  perhaps  iinpoasiblc, 
given  existing  conditions,  to  build  rail- 
roads. to  erect  factories,  to  consolidate 
industries,  to  become  a world  power. 

It  is  the  American  gambling  spirit 
that  animates  the  entire  affair,  lie  is  not  a-  had  as  he  sounds, 
the  stork -gambler.  Kvery  business  man  speculates,  not  occasionally, 
hut  all  the  time.  His  business  is  founded  ii|mhi  it.  The  steel-rail 
mill-owner,  the  woollen  manufacturer,  the  restnumnt-kn-per,  all 
»|iei  ulnte.  Americans  are  (prat  business  men  Iwi-tima*  they  are  great 
gambler*.  It  is  not  that  they  are  more  foolishly  reckless,  hut 
that  they  are  braver,  less  appalled  by  the  possibility  of  disaster. 
They  have  the  American  spirit,  the  keenness  of  perception,  thr 
rapidity  of  thought  the  intrepidity  of  the  young.  and  the  na- 
tional sense  of  humor.  In  misfortune  the  Englishman  may  he 
impassive,  the  Her  man  philosophie.il.  the  Dutchman  phlegmatic. 
Iti'l  the  American  is  la-tler — be  is  jocular.  He  cracks  jokes  with 
disaster,  and  is  ready  once  more  to  match  with  Destiny  for 
Is-cr*."  as  Kipling  says.  This  is  not  “ meant  humorous."  It  is 
sober  truth.  There  are  all  manner  of  thrilling  tales  to  Is*  told  of 
typical  Americans  and  typically  American  actions  William  Mien 
White  find-  fault  with  mv  culling  such  men  typical  Americans: 
he  says  they  are  exaggerated  types,  and  that  what  they  do  i«  not 
typically,  though  possibly  essentially.  American.  It  is  difficult 
ti>  see  the  distinction  ami  the  difference.  They  were  animated  by 
the  American  gambling  spirit. 

Take,  for  example,  the  great  lamUville  and  Nashville  cow/i  of 
.lohn  W.  Hates.  The  popular  idea  of  Hates,  derived  from  the 
newspapers,  is  that  he  i«  i hurlv.  swaggering  plunger,  grown  rich 
overnight,  and  ready  to  stake  several  of  his  easily  acquired  millions 
on  a turn  of  a card,  the  llrctnrs*  of  a horse,  or  the  fluctuations  of 
a stock — a “ Pittsburg  I’hil  " of  the  ticker.  He  is  rich,  but  he 
was  the  Imilder  and  owner  of  wire-mills  long  twfore  he  ever  spec- 
ulated in  stock*.  He  started  as  a farmer's  lioy.  married  at  twenty, 
kept  a hardware-store  in  a eon n try  town  in  Illinois,  became  a 
drummer  and  later  a manufacturer  nt  luirls-d  wire,  organized  sev- 
eral companies,  was  actively  intrrr-1«sl  in  Missouri  politics  on 
the  Ke  | hi  hi  i can  side.  Is-cume  a wealthy  and  well-known  manu- 
facturer. u self-made  man.  a typical  captain  of  industry.  As 
such  he  became  the  president  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Com  pans,  next 
to  the  Carnegie  works  the  largest  in  the  country.  So  far,  he  was 
respeetable  ns  a business  man.  Followed  the  gri-at  boom.  He 
for  i ms  I the  wire  "trust."  and  manipulated  it«  shares.  His  lmld- 
ness,  his  qiiirkm-ss  of  decision.  Ins  business  foresight,  all  had 
served  him  well  in  the  " legitimate " gambling  of  his  iron  busi- 
ness. Now.  with  the  new  opportunities,  he  used  the  same  facul 
ties  in  the  stock  market,  ami  sureeeded  not  more  greatly,  hut 
more  quickly,  ami  especially  more  spectacularly.  It  may  Is-.  too, 
in  the  opinion  of  stern  moralists,  more  disreputably,  lake  every- 
thing else  in  life,  it  is  merely  a matter  of  words,  and  but  reflects 
the  individual  point  of  view  and  the  individual  prejudices,  The 
formation  of  tin-  I'nited  Stall's  Steel  Corporation  deprived  him  of 
his  **  legitimate  ” business.  So  he  took  to  slock  gambling.  It 
orriipird  his  mind,  and  provided  him  with  a safety  valve  for  his 
tip  and  tireless  energy,  otherwise  Americanism.  He  made 
“ turn  * after  " turn  '*  in  the  market.  Itecause  they  were  on 
a colossal  scale,  every IkmIv  called  hint  a plunger. 

In  studying  stocks.  In  was  attracted  hv  the  latui-villc  and 
Nashville.  The  ruling  powers  in  the  company  were  " conserva- 
tive" hankers,  rich.  m»t  venturewtnm-.  pi-limp*  more  Kuro- 
peun  tli. in  native.  The  llrm  was  the  American  representative  of 


i hr  |{othschiids.  The  road  was  managed 
conservatively."  The  stockholders  re- 
ceived regular  divhiemis.  Tlrere  wa*  not 
much  gambling  in  thr  stork.  Possibly 
the  " insiders  " were  averse  to  anything 
so  vulgar  Hates  iM-rrcivcd-  what  may  It 
•-ailed  a great  "hidden  equity " in  thr 
shape  of  over-conservatism.  The  stock 
was  selling  at  par.  Properly  manipulated 
iml  adapted  for  the  UT  of  lesser  gam- 
blers. it  was  worth  much  more — say.  125. 
It  was  paving  A per  cent,  per  annum.  It 
could  as  easily  pay  »l.  That  would  It 
good  for  15  or  20  points.  It  was  very 
cheap,  ns  Hates  thought,  at  |00.  So  he 
began  to  buy  it.  probably  to  make  a 
good  sized  turn.  sav.  on  lifty  nr  a hun- 
dred thousand  shares.  The  road  hail  au- 
thor ins!  an  issue  of  50.4)00  shares  of 
stock  to  pay  for  it  small  mad  acquired 
by  the  system.  Hut  that  stock  was  not  " good  delivery” 
on  the  Stm-k  Exehange.  la-cause  it  needed  a month  before 
the  stock  could  In-  "listed"  ami  traded  in  on  the  Kx- 
1-hangr.  Hates  perceived  that  the  "insiders"  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  his  operation*  and  of  his  advancing  of  the  price  to 
sell  that  st«nk  to  him.  and  they  had.  as  director*,  acting  really 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  company.  “ borrowed  " their  own  stock 
as  individuals.  In  other  words,  they  were  technically  short  of 
the  stock.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  his  plan  changed.  The 
American  gambling  spirit  was  strong  in  him.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  three  or  four  millions:  it  was  now  a question  of 
twenty  or  thirty.  So  he  plunged  coloawrlly!  He  ls»ught  all  that 
was  offered,  ami  bid  fnr  more.  He  gathered  his  friends  aKiut 
him.  It  was  no  longer  a question  of  making  a million,  but  they 
stood  to  win  ten.  They  were  not  making  a turn  in  the  stock- 
market:  they  were  about  to  wrest  the  control  of  a great  hut 
sleepy  railway  system  from  a great  hut  sleepy  Kinking  firm.  He 
paused,  he  plunged,  and  Louisville  wa-  free  no  more!  It  was  Un- 
American  spirit  of  gambling.  This  article  doe-  not  concern  itself 
with  the  ethics  of  the  case.  The  man  gambled  and  won.  The  pool 
profiled  hy  some  eight  millions  of  dollar-. 

While  the  American  gunihling  spirit  is  always  present,  the 
American  quickness  of  perception  is  sometimes  slow,  even  in 
Wall  Street.  In  1805  .Mr.  (’leveland  sent  his  famous  Venezuelan 
message.  There  was  a nice  little  hull,  or  upward,  movement  in 
-locks  in  progress  at  the  time.  Tin-  me— age  i-sim-  like  a thunder 
Kdt  nut  of  a clear  sky.  hut  the  funny  part  was  that  the  Street 
did  not  realize  it  was  a thunderhnlt.  It  was  so  intent  in  admiring 
the  beautiful  skies,  it  had  no  eyes  or  ear*  for  unything  else.  A 
newspaper  man  who  had  read  the  message  in  "flimsy"  hrfnrc 
it  was  given  to  the  compositors  to  set.  was  pnralvzcd  for  exactly 
two  second*  afterward,  lie  had  the  American  imagination  ami 
the  trained  journalistic  foresight.  Also  he  wits  n cun  tinned  sturk- 
gamhler.  lie  telephoned  to  hi*  father-in-law.  who  never  gambled, 
that  he  needed  85000  at  once  on  a matter  of  life  and  death,  ami 
tile  frightened  man  sent  klMHMt.  tragical  did  the  eilitnrial  voice 
sound  through  the  teh-t-lione  The  newspuprr  man  then  went 
to  hi-  old  inother.  fouml  out  what  Isolds  -he  had,  and  borrowed 
one-half  of  her  fortune  it  wasn't  great.  He  liorrowed  as  much  as 
he  could,  and  1<s»k  every  cent  he  had  in  the  world,  went  to  his 
brokers,  and  sold  short  as  much  -tnek  a*  they  would  let  him.  on 
his  margin.  He  sold  those  stocks  in  which  Izindim  also  " traded." 
Hy  that  time  the  Street  had  the  news,  hut  it  caused  little  stir. 
Stock*  had  been  rising.  They  continued  to  rise.  Surprised  at  the 
imbecile  unimaginalivencs*  of  the  Street,  lie  cal  led  on  Mr.  .lames 
H.  Keene,  profe— ionally,  to  ascertain  the  famous  operator's  views 
•m  the  me— age.  They  were  old  friend-.  Mr.  Keene,  like  the  ri-st 
of  the  talent,  was  a bull  on  the  market.  He  was  "long"  some 
75.ihmi  -hares.  He  said  he  did  not  think  the  message  would  have 
any  effect  on  values  The  ncwapa|icr  mao  emplnitii-wlly  disagreed 
with  Keene,  lie  read  the  last  paragraph,  and  |H»igiiMiilly  showed 
the  great  gambler  the  menace  of  it.  " It  i»  the  tail  tliai  ha-  the 
sling.”  In-  -aid.  " It  will  play  the  devil  to-morrow."  Hut  Keene 
wa-  biased  hy  hi-  holding-.  Tla-  newspaper  man  said:  "Kerne, 
to-morrow  morning  when  tlo-  iu-w-imim-i-  of  Kngland.  the  I'nii.d 
state*,  and  Canada  roiue  out  with  huge  hcud-linc*  prophe-yiug 
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war.  you  will  wish  you  hail  born  a little  gambler  like  myself,  in* 
* tend 'of  a big  one.  so  heavily  committed  to  the  wrong  aide  that  you 
eoiild  nut  move  quickly.'*  for  .Mr.  Keene  had  luhl  him  that  he  was 
" ivrrving  " n line  of  75.000  shares  of  various  stocks.  Mr.  Keene 
t hnugiit  a moment,  then  said:  “I'm  greatly  obliged.  Maybe  you 
are  right."  It  made  the  editorial  gambler  (ear  that  lie  had  made 
a mistuke.  blit  his  rontidrnec  reasserted  itself,  and  he  left  the 
room  cocktly.  In  the  mean  time  Keenr  thought  ealmly.  The  fuel 
that  hr  was  lung  of  stocks  and  had  been  a bull  for  weeks  did  not 
influence  him  in  the  least.  As  a rule.  men.  likr  women,  never  be- 
lieve what  they  do  not  like  to  believe.  Not  «o  the  gambler,  who 
believe*  in  fate 
mid  facts.  and 
never  " bucks  ” 

against  either. 

Keene  had  imagi- 
nation. and  a con- 
summate know- 
ledge of  the  psy- 
chology of  stm-k- 
gamldcrs.  It  I* 
this  last  which  has 
made  him  n great 
market  - manipu- 
lator. He  saw  the 
situation  as  the 
news|Ni|N-r  man 
had  seen  it.  Then 
lie  did  not  hesi- 
tate. He  sold  out 
his  75.000  shares, 
and  telephoned  to 
Ilia  informant : " I 
have  sold  mV  long 
stocks.  Thank 
you.’*  The  mar- 

ket took  it  well. 

Then  Keene  sold 

.*>0.000  shares 

short,  and  tele- 

phoned to  the  edi- 
tor's office:  “I've 
snbl  .Ml.tXHt  shares 
short.  Thank 

you.”  In  a mo- 
ment he  had  re- 
versed his  position. 

The  nest  day,  in 
tendon.  prices 

bioke  violently. 

The  woild  was  full 
of  war  talk.  The 
jingo  j i less  was 
jubilant,  tile  seri- 
ous |Ni|M-rs  sorrow- 
ful. In  the  New 
York  mniket  there 
was  u terrific  de- 
cline in  stocks 
good.  laid.  and 
worse.  The  Amer- 
ican gambling 
spirit  had  made  a 
million  for  Mr. 

Keene,  and  a tidy 
little  sum  for  the 
ncws|Mi|a-r  man. 

Was  it  wrong  !■> 
accept  such  a re 
ward  for  possess 
ing  the  courage  of 
his  convictions, 
which  came,  in 
turn,  from  the  po* 
session  of  quick 
decision.  know- 
ledge of  human 
nature,  and  inter- 
national politic* 
and  imagination? 

Mr.  S.  V.  White 
was  a deacon  of 
Plymouth  Church 
— and  a stock-gam- 
bler. lie  was  a pro- 
found theologian.  a 
Inwyrr  who  has  pleaded  la-fore  the  Supreme  Court,  an  amateur 
astronomer  "f  considerable  proficiency,  a latin  scholar,  a friend 
and  one  of  the  counsel  of  IN-nry  Ward  ltecchcr  during  the  famous 
trial,  a scholar,  and  an  American.  The  Delaware,  laieka wanna, 
and  Western  was  a i*ri*sit  property.  ” IXcncnii  " White  studied  it. 
lie  knew  the  company's  surplus  waa  real,  and  not  a fiction  of 
bookkeeping.  ||e  was  sure  he  was  right:  then  he  went  ahead  and 
Ismght  ami  Uiugbt  ami  Isnight.  Tin  price  rose.  The  “ floating  " 
supply,  a*  he  had  ralrulatcd.  wa*  small.  The  stork  was  lu-ld  hv 
investors  who  belie  veil  in  its  dividends  as  in  a future  life,  and 
swore  by  “ Sam  Sloan  " as  by  their  honor.  The  I baron's  buy- 
ing «!  id  not.  strietlv  speaking.  corner  ” tin-  slock,  lint  the  less 
di-criniinating  gambler*  who  hail  sold  it  short  suddenly  found  difli 
culty  in  "borrowing”  the  stock  for  immediate  delivery.  Tin* 


cash  price  sou  nil.  and  the  shorts  said  things.  S.  V.  White,  being 
a scholar,  exhorted  them  to  philosophy  in  Latin.  He  guve  them 
a tlreck  distich  on  the  virtue  of  wisdom,  and  translated  into 
Hebrew-  old  Daniel  Drew’s  famous  couplet.  " He  who  sells  what 
isn't  his'n.  must  buy  it  buck  or  go  to  prison !” 

In  order  not  to  go  to  prison  and  into  bankruptcy  synchronously, 
they  offered  fabulous  prices  for  the  use  of  the  stuck.  Investors 
would  not  sell  their  holdings,  but  they  might  lend  it.  Ktrong-boxc« 
were  ruusaiked  for  the  precious  certificates.  A trust  ronipuny 
in  Philadelphia  had.  for  instance,  NtKM)  shares.  A *|>emilutor  in 
New  York,  who  was  short  5000  share*,  knew  it.  He  telegraphed 

for  the  certifi-' 
eales.  to  be  sent 
over  iu  a special 
train.  The  trust 
company  knew 
him.  and,  la-sides, 
they  received  good 
security.  They 
despatched  the  spe- 
cial train,  with 
the  8000  shaic*  in 
a trusty  messen- 
ger's wallet  The 
engineer  wu*  or- 
dered to  make  a 
record  - breaking 
run.  At  the  ferry, 
on  the  Jersey  City 
side,  a specially 
chartered  tug 
awaited  him.  On 
the  New  York 
side  stood  a cab 
with  a lleet  horse 
and  a fearle** 
driver,  who  for  an 
offer  of  ♦.'>0  had 
become  a |a>ten- 
lial  murderer  of 
pedestrians.  The 
train  started.  It 
broke  a dozen  rec- 
ords fur  run*  la*- 
twren  certain 
aunts.  The  un- 
ort unate  "short” 
had  until  2.15  r.si. 
that  day  to  make 
good  hi*  contract. 
Hut  at  a little 
river  or  canal  in 
Jersey  the  draw- 
bridge was  open. 
The  train  could 
not  fly.  It  lost 
twelve  precious 
minutes.  The  cer- 
tificates reached 
Wall  Street  at 
2.18  i\m.  The 
gambler  “settled" 
with  the  Deacon, 
later,  other  gam- 
blers settled  with 
the  Deacon  also. 
Mr.  White  had 
nuidc  hi*  turn.  It 
gave  him  a half- 
million  or  so. 

The  late  C. 
Sternbach  was  one 
of  the  most  re- 
spected business 
men  in  New  York. 
He  enjoyed  the  ab- 
solute confidence 
of  leading  liaiikcr* 
and  the  affection 
of  the  trade.  Hi* 
word  was  good  for 
millions,  literallv. 
Hi*  advice  wu* 
caicfully  beetled 
by  gicuL  capital- 
ist*. Hi*  reputa- 
tion waa  of  the  very  highc*t  in  the  land.  One  day  he  begun  to 
buy  haircloth.  Before  lung  he  owned  pruct ieuliv  nil  the  haircloth 
in  the  world,  lie  hatl  " mint-red  “ the  available  supply.  He  be- 
gan t«  advertise,  not  haircloth,  but  fashions  of  feminine  dress 
which  mpiircd  the  u*«-  of  haircloth  lor  those  mysterious 
"puffy"  effect*  The  fashion  hrmnie  the  rage.  It  was  a lux- 
ury. haircloth;  the  dry-goods  store*  had  to  have  it.  They  had 
it.  Mr.  Stei'iilmeh  -old  it  in  them,  at  a profit  of  nearly  Hhiii  p.  r 
cent.  It  was  a brilliant  stroke.  Pan  it  !*■  denied  that  the  *ueecss 
was  deserved?  But  what  of  the  spirit  that  moved  a really  good 
man  in  the  creation  of  the  hair-rloth  corner?  It  was  admirahle. 
legitimate.  No  fault  can  Is-  found  with  it.  Because  it  was  imt  stock*, 
was  it  not  gambling';  There  are  degree-  and  class***  gambling. 
It  is  cither  bdly  or  pluck.  And  tin*  American  pcoplr  are  not  fool*. 


In  avfilHg  Momtrnl  on  'Chang  tin-  "Shorts"  trying  to  (.'* uvr 
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Map  showing  lune  ill e food- products  of  Ireland  will  In-  gat  lu-red  at  lit*-  principal  parts,  and  sent  to  increase  the  pto d-supply  a)  h>nd>>n 


What  the  Irish  La^nd  Question  Really  Means 


IN  tin*  lloti*e  of  Common)*,  Mr.  XVyndhain.  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  called  attention  to  n rather  remarkable  scheme  for 
tin'  promotion  of  industrial  prosperity  in  Ireland — a scheme 
put  forward  hy  two  remarkable  men.  Mr.  W.  .1.  I’irrie,  of 
the  great  ship- building  firm  of  llarland  A Wolff,  ami  laml 
Iveagh,  of  the  House  of  (iulniim  The  essence  of  thin  scheme  it* 
In  provide  a fuml  for  the  establishment  of  better  rntun*  of  commu- 
nication between  the  centre*  of  priMluetion  in  In'litnd  mid  the 
port*,  ami.  Inter,  between  the  Irish  |>ot'l*  ami  the  ehief  port*  of 
Kngland.  such  a*  Liverpool  and  Itrislol.  to  which  lri*h  prodtie.-  is 
carried.  It  is  proposed  to  employ  motor-cars  to  roller!  the  grain 
and  other  agricultural  produce  from  the  farmer*  direct,  and  then 
to  ronvey  the  Mill  product*  1»  the  liarlmrs  on  light  electrie  freight 
railway*.  In  this  way  a well  of  eoinmunicatinn  will  In-  spread  all 
over  the  country,  the  result  of  whieh  will  I**  twofold:  cheaper 
msiurt*  at  tido-w liter,  and  then-fore  111  the  Knglish  market*:  and 
wtter  prices  for  tin*  Irish  farmer*,  who  will  pre*ently  la-  aim 
the  Irian  land-owners,  This  i*  the  m-heine,  and  it  at  one*-  suggest* 
eertain  eon*ideration*  of  somewhnt  furreuelilng  tendenrv.  To  I*-- 
gin  with,  it  should  Is-  lairnr  in  mind  that,  supposing  Mr.  Wind- 
ham's I .and  Ihircham-  bill  to  become  law,  (hi*  law  will  trnn*fi-r 
the  laud  of  Ireland  from  the  landlord*  to  the  tenant*,  but  will  by 
no  mean*  sweep  away  the  former  land-owning  elu**.  The  county 
families  will  remain  in  possession,  a*  la-fort-,  and  will  diaihlle** 
keep  their  country  houses  and  demesne  lands,  |tark*.  and  woods,  and 
so  forth,  intuet.  to  the  undoubted  esthetic  jrain  of  the  country. 
Itut  these  county  families  will  Is*  something  more  than  merely 
the  inhabitants  of  rural  homes:  they  will  lie  eupituli*t*.  in  virtue 
of  the  large  sums  to  la-  paid  to  them  through  tnr  intervention  of 
the  ftritish  government : and  they  will  hr  capitalists  for  whom  it 
is  very  necessary  to  find  investments,  and  investments  whieh  slnill 
pay  dividends  sufficient  I V high  to  take  the  plan-  of  the  land  rent*, 
which  they  formerly  collected.  or  at  least  tried  to  collect.  They 
will  be  under  the  necessity  of  investing  their  capital  so  a-  to  se- 
cure a living  for  them*ehe*  and  for  their  children:  and  the  fir*t 
important  ivllection  cuuo-d  hv  the  scheme  of  Mr.  I’irrii*  ami  l/*rd 
Iveagh  i*.  that  these  two  far-sighted  and  practical  men  have  pointed 
to  a field  in  which  a very  large  amount  of  this  newly  created,  or 
to  lie  created.  Irish  capital  may  la-  invested,  and  well  inve-trd. 
with  the  prospect  of  ample  returns,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
investment  in  local  Irish  enterprises  will  Is-  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  country  itself.  Here,  therefore,  is  a new  source  from  which 
these  two  enterprising  gentlemen  can  draw  all  the  capital  their 
scheme  demand*:  let  u*  now  consider  the  u*e*  to  which  this  cap- 
ital might  bo  put,  the  opening*  which  Ireland  offers  for  such  enter 
prises.  We  are  accustomed  1**  think  «-f  Ireland  a*  very  nnieh 
smaller  than  Kngland:  smaller,  per  Imp*,  in  promotion  to  the  iel- 
ative  population*  of  the  two  countries.  Kiigl.uid  having  thirty  mill- 


ion inhabitant*.  to  less  than  four  and  a half  million  inhabitants 
in  Ireland. 

Itut  we  must  always  remember  that  the  condition  of  Ireland,  owing 
to  |silitieal  causes,  is  altogether  abnormal  and  unnatural:  ami  that, 
hut  for  these  causes.  Ireland  would  probably  have  a population  at 
least  thru*-  times  a*  great  a*  at  present.  ’ Some  fifty  years  ago 
the  |M>pulatioii  of  Ireland  was  double  what  it.  is  to-day.  while  the 
population  of  Kngland  was  then  ulsmt  half  what  it  is  now.  At 
present  Knglnnd  lias  alsuit  seven  times  as  many  inhabitants  as 
Ireland:  but  there  i*  no  such  difference  in  the  siae  of  the  two 
countries.  Ireland  ha*,  indeed,  almost  exactly  two-thirds  the  cul- 
tivable area  of  Kngland — that  is.  twenty  million  acres,  as  against 
Kngland  * thirty-two  million*.  Tlii*  at  once  suggests  a mo*t  im- 
portant consideration.  We  have  all  recently  read  of  the  deputation 
to  Premier  Italfour.  to  inquire  into  the  sources  of  food  supply  which 
Kngland  could  command  in  time  of  war.  Mr.  Italfour  did  not 
seriously  consider  the  question;  hut  had  lie  done  so.  lie  might  have 
perceived  that  Kngland  Imd  close  nt  hand,  within  four  hours  from 
In-r  in-arcnt  port,  a source  of  f<Mid-*upply  in  Ireland  which  i*  capa- 
ble of  immense  development.  Then-  are,  in  fact,  twenty  million 
nerc»  of  niltivnldc  land,  only  a small  |uirt  of  which  is  at  present 
cultivated  at  all.  ami  that  by  no  mean*  us  highly  cultivated  us  it 
might  In-.  To  come  down  to  figures,  only  --  per  cent,  of  the  cul- 
tivable hind  in  Ireland  i*  actually  cultivated ; 52  per  cent,  is 
|ui*turc:  and  --  per  rent.  i«  entirely  uncultivated,  the  remainder 
being  woods  or  wastes  There  are.  therefore,  no  Ice*  than  fifteen 
million  acres  of  uncultivated,  but  cultivable,  land  in  Irelam),  which 
might  form  an  admirable  source  of  supple  fur  Knglami:  just  ns. 
looking  at  the  matter  from  the  other  side,  the  dense  population 
of  Kngland  form*  an  admirable  market  for  the  surplus  agricul- 
tural produce  of  Ireland.  \t  the  present  moment,  the  exports 
from  Ireland  to  Kngland  are  a mere  negligible  quantity.  Kngland 
purchasing  from  India.  Kgypt.  Argentina.  Russia,  and  the  tnitnl 
States  wheat  whieh  could  perfectly  well  Ik-  grown  in  Ireland,  no 
|wiit  of  whieh  i*  more  than  twelve  or  fift«-en  hours  from  the  near- 
est English  port,  while  most  of  the  central  plain  is  within  nine 
■>r  ten  hours  of  Kngland.  Dublin  lieing  three  and  a half  hours  from 
Holyhead.  To  realise  these  possibilities,  there  is  needed,  first,  an 
endurable  financial  situation  for  the  cultivator,  now  secured  by 
the  Land  Purchase  bill,  a*  the  re*u!t  of  generations  of  agitation; 
there  i*  needed  also  a eertain  amount  of  free  capital,  such  as 
the  land-purchase  scheme  will  put  into  the  hand*  of  the  Irish 
county  families:  there  i*  needed  *urh  tlnanrial  light  and  leading 
a*  are  suggested  hv  the  plan  of  Mr.  Pirrie  ami  laird  Ivpagh.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  without  in  the  least  intending  or  fore- 
sting it.  Kngland,  by  giving  Ireland  a measure  of  justice  in  the 
new  land  legislation,  will  create  for  herself  a reserve  supply  of  food 
which  may  become  u very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble. 
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Experiments  with  Lightning 

By  Professor  John  Trowbridge 


THE  Htorm  uses  a system  of  wireless  telegraphy  which  in 
essentially  thi-  Minr  that  hiiinun  ingenuity  has  at  l*»l  de- 
vised: the  nit-t Ii«hI»  of  wlri’lcn  telegraphy  arc  a plain  in- 
fringement ii|Nin  nature'*  method*. 

Some  year*  ago.  one  -iimmcr  evening.  ensconced  in  a room 
in  Harvard  llall.* I was  watching  the  indication*  of  the  needle  of 
an  eleetronieter.  An  elect ronieter  i*  an  instrument  which  can 
measure  the  electric  mmlition  of  the  air.  In  it*  *imph**t  form  it 
consist*  of  two  gold  leave*  hung  on  a wire  ju*l  as  a napkin  i* 
hung  on  a clothes-line.  Win  n the  leave*  are  electrified  they  diverge 
liy  reason  of  the  repulsion  of  the  eleetrie  charge*  on  the  leaves.  I 
hail  connected  the  electrometer  to  a metallic  plate  outside  the  win- 
dow which  received  a little  stream  of  water  from  a can  of  water. 
The  metallic  plate  thus  took  the  electrical  condition  of  the  air. 
Every  now  and  tln-n  I olnwrvrd  that  the  m*edle  of  the  electrometer 
made  a sudden  jerk.  At  first  I was  inclined  to  attribute  the  move- 
ments to  accidental  irregularities.  They  soon,  however.  In-camr 
more  pronounced:  and  some  instants  after  the  jerk*  I heard  the 
low  muttering*  of  distant  thunder.  I then  discovered  that  the 
thunder  storm  had  l*-cn  telegraphing  it*  coming  long  In-fore  the 
clouds  had  appeared  above  the  horizon. 

When  it  drew  nearer  minute  spark*  could  l»r  perceived  under  a 
mieroscoj*-  lx- tween  two  pim-s  of  wire  connected  with  a eireuit  on 
the  roof  of  the  building.  When  a Iwittrrv  was  connected  to  the 
wire  in  such  a wav  a*  to  enclose  the  minute  «|»ark  gap  in  the  bat- 
tery circuit  a Mor«e  sounder  or  tiekrr  responded  to  every  stroke  of 
lightning. 

The  sending  apparatus  in  all  system*  of  wireless  telegraphy  is 
an  electric  spark,  a minute  discharge  of  lightning.  We  arc  just 
la-ginning  to  discover  what  a complicated  phenomenon  an  electric 
spark  i*:  llu*  manifestation  of  light  is  far  more  mysterious  than 
tliat  of  a candle.  It  is  rich  in  waves  of  light  which  are  almost 
larking  in  the  light  of  a candle;  wave*  of  extremely  -hort  length 
which  the  eye  ran  never  perceive,  and  which  are  discovered  only 
by  mean*  of  photography.  These  short  waves,  under  certain  condi- 
tion*. can  produce  burns  on  the  human  skin:  and  under  other  con- 
ditioii*  1-.111  cure  skin  trouble*.  They  can  muse  an  electric  current 
to  leap  over  an  air  gap.  which  forms  without  the  aid  of  the  short 
wave*  an  Imuipcrahlr  ohetaclc.  The  electric  spark  also  sends  out 
very  long  wave*  whirh  we  call  electric  waves;  these  are  the  waves 
which  are  used  in  wireless  tclegraphv. 

When  the  light  of  an  electric  -park  is  examined  by  a rapidly  re- 
volving mirror  it  i*  drawn  out  into  a succession  of  licad*.  What 
to  the  eye  seems  hut  one  Hash  i*  really  a number  of  Dashes.  Fig.  I 
is  a photograph  taken  of  eleetrie  sparks  Hashed  on  a photograph 
plate  by  a mirror.  The  light  is  travelling  through  -quire  at  the 
rate  of  a mile  a second;  and  since  the  head*  sneered  each  other 
in  about  one-quarter  of  a millionth  of  a second  there  is  sufficient 
spare  on  the  photographic  plate  to  catch  them  all.  Two  rate*  of 
vibration  are  represented  on  the  photograph — one  shorter  than  the 
other.  It  is  these  minute  oscillation*,  due  to  electric  waves,  which 
are  instrumental  in  sending  the  wireless  me*sagr.  The  inode  of 
passage  of  these  sparks  through  the  air.  if  known,  would  probably 
revral  the  mystery  involved  in  what  we  call  the  electric  current*: 
and  go  far  in  answering  the  question  “ Whist  i*  Electricity?" 

It  is  certain  that  an  explosion  occurs  at  the  moment  of  the  Hash 
of  lightning.  There  may  la*  more  than  one  explosion.  I have 


reason*  tor  Itelirving  that  there  is  one  at  every  fork  of  the  dis- 
charge. The  accompanying  photograph.  Fig.  2.  shows  the  ficrfara- 
tion*  in  a -licet  of  (taper  which  was  so  arranged  as  to  receive  the 
explosions  at  the  fork*  id  the  di-eharge. 

The  noise  ol  an  electrical  explosion  is  greatly  enhanced  by  caus- 
ing an  electrical  -park  to  jump  between  wads  of  cotton  heavily 
-■inked  with  water.  The  -park  in  this  case  i-  four  or  five  times  as 
long  us  in  dry  air.  The  wads  may  represent  clouds  laden  with 
moisture.  Such  a discharge  from  a reservoir  charged  by  a storage 
buttery  of  twenty  tlnm-aud  cells  siieli  a-  I have  experimented  with 
i-  mi  painful  that,  tin  ears  have  to  la-  -lutred  with  cotton,  and. 
furthermore,  a heavy  cloth  must  la*  wrapped  nlioiit  them. 

These  are  some  of  what  may  Is-  called  striking  manifestations  of 
the  mysterious  sending  spark.  When  the  -park  is  examined  with 
a *|»ci'tro*vn|ic  the  most  complicated  phenomena  are  exhibited.  The 
met ii I terminal*  Is-twecn  which  the  spark  iump*  contribute  bright 
line*  which  are  characteristic  of  the  metals.  Silver  give*  one  set 
of  lines,  iron  another;  each  hright  line  i*  *up|>o*cd  to  indicate  a 
molecular  motion  of  extreme  rapidity;  moreover,  the  heated  air 
also  gives  hright  line-  due  to  its  con-titiiriit* ; oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  possibly  many  other  gases  yet  undiscovered  or  isolated.  When 
a di-rharge  occur*  near  the  limits  of  our  atmosphere,  perhaps  five 
hundred  mile*,  there  is  no  longer  a line  of  discharge:  then  we  have 
the  Aurora  lloreali*.  and  the  manifestation  nf  the  X-ray*.  Thus 
the  eleetrie  spark  i-  protean  in  it-  manifestation*. 

When  a lightning  Hash  or  an  electric  -park  occurs  in  air 
ripples  spread  out  in  the  ether  of  -puce,  a-  if  a torpedo  had  been 
exploded  under  water.  These  ripples  travel,  ever  expanding  in  all 
directions,  and  constitute  what  arc  termed  electric  waves,  They 
cuu-c  an  up  and  down  motion  in  the  ether  or.  more  strictly,  a 
periodic  motion.  This  motion  is  taken  up  by  the  di*tant  receive* 
much  as  a light  Dial  or  a bout  rise*  and  falls  when  the  waves  of  a 
disturbance  in  water  pass  under  them.  There  an-  several  instru- 
ment- for  detecting  this  periodic  motion.  I have  referred  to  one 
of  them  a*  the  coin rer : a collection  »f  metallic  particles  which 
are  made  conducting  for  a current  of  electricity  when  the  ether 
wave*  embrace  the  vessel  which  contains  them.  The  coherer,  how- 
ever. i-  too  sensitive  for  practical  wireless  telegraphy,  nnd  Mar- 
coni is  now  using  a magnetic  receiver  which  consist*  of  a bundle 
of  iron  wires,  wrapped  wire  suitably  connected  with  a telephone. 
The  electric  wave*  striking  the  coiled  wire  di-turh  the  magnetic 
condition  of  the  iron,  shaking  up  the  little  molecules  from  their 
position  of  rest,  and  cau-ing  a lick  in  the  telephone.  The  electric 
wave*  travel  with  the  velocity  of  light;  thus  the  passenger  on  a 
steamship  in  midocean  would  ltrgin  to  receive  hi*  wireless  message 
in  less  than  n hundredth  of  a second  from  the  time  of  sending  the 
fir-t  letter. 

Since  the  eleetrie  waves  spread  out  in  all  directions  how  can  one 
prevent  me— ages  being  intercepted  l»\  any  one?  Thi*  i*  a practi- 
cal difficulty  at  present  which  has  not  been  overcome.  A certain 
measure  of  success  has.  however,  been  obtained.  The  methods  to 
prevent  interference  and  indiscriminate  reception  of  win-lc*s  mes- 
sage- urc  analogous  to  the  method"  employed  in  sound  to  produce 
resonance.  A tuning-fork  at  a distance,  for  instance,  ran  la-  made 
to  respond  to  one  that  is  vibrating  if  it  is  tuned  to  the  same  note. 
One  electrical  system  can  be  tuned  to  another  under  certain 
limitations. 
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/w. Itwan-ings  made  by  American  Aborigines  1 lumsatuis  of  \ cars  Ago,  probably  al  ihc  Close  of  the  G Un  iat  I\rt.-d 

The  First  Artists  Discovered 


EXI’KDITIONS  returninp  recently  front  Ihr  nwnt  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  have  hrmipht  rvWfmt*  of  tli«*  earliest 
attempt*  lit  art.  The  prehistoric  artist*.  example*  »f 
wlu»w  wink  a rr  here  rcpnaliieed.  rnprnved  «n  »hi*  »urf»« 
of  min  tin*  imapc*  of  bird*.  (i*h«.  and  mammal*.  These 
in  tape*  hit  more  than  rrtlilr  expression*  of  animal  lift*.  They  were 
tin-  imle«lni<  tilile  lepaeir*  In  iwalprily  of  the  lielief*  tif  these  early 
trihc*  in  their  *pirit  protei  tor».  The  traditions  pa  tinted  atnonp 
the  AtlinluiMtitiB  now  livinp  tell  Imw  their  aiirienl  anreMora  en- 


papcd  in  roinhatH  with  pip-antic  hinU.  !*cu-U.  ami  tl«)ie*,  how  they 
~i 1 1 1< 1 1 ■ <il  them,  ami  compelled  their  spirit*  In  heroine  protector*  of 
the  trihe  or  family,  Ifiadually  from  these  combats, — my thieal.  no 
doiiht. — fa  hi  il  it**  acquired  erc»t*.  It  then  heeuinr  the  ilutv  of  suc- 
ceed i np  generation*  of  arti*l*  to  pive  form  to  these  crc*t*  ami 
iIihiI*  of  their  nnecstor*.  Thna  eatne  into  existence.  for  example, 
the  totem  pole.  showing  the  spirit  protector*  of  the  tril»e. — animals 
with  human  face*  ami  *o  on.  The  rmi  curvinp*  mat  have  licrii 
done  at  thr  close  of  the  plucial  e|NN‘h. 


SPENDING  A HUNDRED  MILLION  DOLLARS  TO  SAVE  HALF  AN  HOUR 

The  im»  plant  of  the  Pennsvbania  Railroad  la  iww.i'r  acaimmt'datv'ni  and  rr • vit-e  time  Jvfi inn  .Veil'  t'.^r  and  W'ashht rum  e nnjnf  lartelr  in 
rrwmmnf  curves  and  trades,  and  i*i  building  bridges  and  terminals  t"  ike  dr.tutne  f/i  rrf  • ■■tits  ant  of  thr  n.-i‘  ftxdttcti  it  rr  placet  a 

dangerous  grade-crossing  in  Net e ffraioni ck  thr  inter, han/e  tracks  in  Writ  Pkiladelehtii,  rr  here  on  numerous  trades,  each  t vttrm  has  its  mm 
set  of  tracks;  tjl  Broad  Street  era*, me  in  ,\eu,uk.  ,\ew  Jersey.  lAsciw.  the  present  er.sjr  ,nu  me  nsu  ,ne  r.morn.  rt.or  ,4)  the  nra  stone 

brid  ft  over  the  Detonate  Rnn  at  Trenton  Thu  type  it  re-,; ..  sue  no  h and  tier/  hr  t dee  roniirnetion  all  4*>nt  tne  line:  |r|  ike  way 
fWW  ia  the  roilway  route  between  Washington  aaJ  fiitw  York  ore  a one  away  with.  Thr  heavy  black  line  represents  thr  new  inurnment 
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"LEAN  ON  ME.  GRANDPA" 

“ Little  had  h'auntU'roy,"  winch  has  been  dramati wd  bv  Mrs  liurnett.  i<  «*»U'  addling  Xrjr 
audiences.  >')M mjc  and  obi,  a*  strongly  as  tl  did  in  ilw  ortginai  production  jijic.  it  years  ago 
bet  pot*  7 IT 
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t urkixh  Troops  on  tits  Marsh  against  UfuittiaiK  organised  to  dri:r  on t (' hristian  Police 
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Until  for  Harper  • » cc».»  b>  3i|iuuvn<l  lva«u»»»i 


Th ' Itth  st  Ha  rrfKH 

• !»•/  //»«-  / iirA*»  ' 
free.lont  mi  /vri/  Jit 
Val,  tn  uhich  /«i  .A-  .'f 


THE  SITUATION  IN  MACEDONIA 

..I  .'/iiif  th*  lialkati  troubles  arc  still  jar  front  being  scltic.l  Tin  natr.es  ati  - pfscseJ  to  tin  mu*  ••/the  links, 
s r>is-l  against  the  interference  of  tlu-  l\mvrs.  becauv.  among  other  griceancd,  they  eon>hler  lltttr  religious 
•Ira.,  tug  j.v  ,./i  *.vu  f/i.  .» pint  of  fanath  mu  against  ninth  reform  inis  /.*  uj.jAv  /.*  is  .1  Moh.tnime.lau  jesii. 

of  M -hamnu  ,1  march  in  crousls  through  the  streets  and  uoituj  themsches  with  su\>rd*  in  honor  of  tlteir  prophets 
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A Hold-up  ir 
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Draw*  by  Mjx  F Klcrprr 

CervtraJ  Pa^rk 
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Rudolph  Forster  ll'illitnn  Livb,  Jr. 

The  three  Secretaries  to  the  President 


ttcnyiHun  F.  Hm 


Conducting 
Uncle  Sam’s 
Business 


While  the 
President 
is  Away 


President  Theodore  Rwsaxlt 

From  itH  tMpuhlukrJ  p.rinJiut  of  ihr  President  *•  1 F-  >lor  (■.  arh*. 
“'*•*'*  u now  pfafoi  in  lk<  ./mm/  room  at  the  ll'Jn;.  Hours 


WHEN’  tin*  President  a**.-  to 
his  Umg  Island  home  during 
tlie  unmnifr,  government  busi- 
ness in  dune  through  * branch  White 
I foil  s#  ut  Oyster  liny,  which  is  con- 
m-rtwd  hv  special  telephone  and  telp- 
gr.iph  wlr*s  with  the  Presidential  **f- 
flci-»  at  Washington.  On  hi*  Western 
trips  the  t»-k  to  vastly  more  complex. 

The  rcsponaibiH^v  for  keeping  the 
President  con-taut  It  in  touch  with  the 
White  House  during  hr»  absence  from 
the  capital  rests  largely  with  Colonel 
It.  F.  Montgomery,  a I nfted  State* 

Signal  Corps  oflicer  who  hat-  lie««  rail- 
ed the  “ President's  intcIHgenee  of 
fleer."  and  who  is  in  charge  of  th* 

Telegraph  and  Cipher  Bureau  of  the 
White  House — the  only  telephone  and 
telegraph  station  under  the  government 
which  is  never  closed  from  one  end  of 
the  year  to  the  other.  .\«  soon  as  the 
itinerary  of  a Presidential  tour  is  com- 
pleted. Colonel  Montgomery  takes  it 
in  hand,  and  elaborate*  it  in  his  own 
way.  On  the  regular  printed  schedule 
only  those  town*  and  citie*  are  indi 
rated  at  which  the  train  will  make 
stop*,  hut  on  Colonel  Montgomery's 
programme  there  is  a notation  of 
tlie  exact  time  at  which  the 
Presidential  special  should  pa**  ev- 
ery telegraph  office  on  the  line. 

Thu*  every  train-dispatcher'*  shanty  is  utilized  to  connect  the 
President  with  his  official  workshop,  and  in  order  to  U*  ever  ready 
for  the  unexpected  a telegraph  operator  from  the  White  House 
travels  on  the  train  prewired  to  "tap"  a telegraph  wire  at  any 
point  in  cum*  of  an  emergency. 

Practically  nil  of  the  Presidential  business  which  is  transacted 
by  telegraph, — and  there  is  u surprising  amount  of  it  in  the 
course  of  a prolonged  tour. — i*  transmitted  in  cipher.  The  long- 
distance  telephone  is  also  utilized  whenever  practicable — that  is. 
whenever  the  special  train  makes  a stop  of  sufficient  length  ta 
justify  a long-distance  connection  being  made  with  the  telephone 
installation  on  the  President's  private  ear.  When  President  Mc- 
Kinley made  his  transcontinental  tour  most  of  the  member*  of 
his  official  family  accompanied  him.  and  cabinet  meetings  were 
held  on  the  train,  but  during  the  pres- 
ent Roosevelt  tour  it  has  l»e«-n  news 
nary  to  r«~ort  to  what  are  known  as 


” long • distance  cabinet  meetings'' — 
that  i*.  the  t'llief  Executive  has  con- 
ferred by  wire  with  various  meniliera 
of  his  cabinet  who  have  gone  to  the 
White  House  at  prearranged  timea  for 
the  purpose. 

Tin-  exchange  of  mail  is  another  im- 
portant function  in  the  transaction  of 
Presidential  business  under  nomadic 
conditions.  The  volume  of  White 
House  mail,  approximating  under  or 
dinarv  conditions  about  one  thousand 
letters  a day.  i»  cut  down  somewhat 
when  the  President  i*  absent,  but,  nev- 
ertheless, several  hundred  communion 
tton«  must  Is-  given  attention  at  the 
Executive  other*  ill  Washington  every 
day.  The  new  u— i»luit1  secretary  to 
the  President.  Mr.  Itudolph  Forster, 
is  in  charge  at  the  White  House,  and 
iu*  it  ml  hi*  assistants  handle  all  the 
routine  mail,  forwarding  to  the  Presi- 
dential party  only  *iieli  letter*  a*  re- 
rpiire  the  personal  attention  of  the 
t'liief  Magistrate  or  hi*  -i-vrctary, 

In  the  dispatch  of  the  (rareels  of 
mail.  — three  bundle-  of  letter*  are 
sent  forward  every  twenty-four  hour*. 
— the  official*  at  the  White  llnu*c  arr 
guidrsl  by  the  same  minute  schedule 
which  i«  employed  by  Colonel  Mont 
gonn-ry.  but  tin-  mails  are  more  un 
certain  than  the  telegraph,  and.  con- 
sM|iu-n1ly.  it  is  no  easy  task  to  — time  the  transmission  of  each 
consignment  of  communications  that  it  will  arrive  in  tlie  proj*cr 
city  at  just  the  proper  time,  und  vet  this  i*  imperative,  for  were 
important  romiuunicalioti*  to  arrive  at  any  given  point  after  the 
departure  of  the  Presidential  train  the  inconvenience  might  lie 
serious. 

William  larch.  -Ir..  Secretary  to  the  ITcsident  and  \**i*tnnt-See- 
ictary  It.  F.  Barrie*  un*  in  I'linrge  of  the  travelling  Executive  of 
flee,  and  have  with  them  several  of  the  White  House  stenographers. 
Thwir  duties  are  not  cotiKnrd  to  answering  tin-  eorre*|M»rid.-m-c  for- 
warded from  Wasliinglnn.  for  it  may  readily  lie  imagined  that 
wherever  so  energetic  .in  official  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  tlicre 
will  inevitably  Is-  more  or  lc*s  new  business  originating  all  the 
time.  When  on  tour  the  President  has  no  slated  time  for  conferring 
with  hi«  secretary,  although  In*  usually 
takes  tile  hour  or  two  before  midnight 
for  I he  transaction  of  urgent  business. 
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An  Astronomical  Trust 

Prove* sou  K.  C.  Pickkhixu,  Director  of 
tin-  Harvard  Astronomical  OWrvatnry.  pro- 
|m)h4(k,  in  u report  which  lie  Iuh  just  isstH'il. 
II  plan  looking  In  the  consolidation  of  the 
h-mling  astronomical  intercut  a of  the  world 
for  the  purpose  t»f  furthering  scientific  re- 
search in  that  field.  The  live  richest  ol*- 
nervatorie# — the  Naval  Ohacrvatorv  at  Wash- 
ington. and  those  at  Paris,  Harvard,  CJrcen- 
wicli.  and  I’ulkowa— have  an  aggregate 
yearly  income  amounting  to  JtMtn.llOO,  which 
represent*.  at  live  |nt  cent..  the  interest  on 
$IO,INM).(NNt.  Professor  Pickering  believes 
that  an  addition  to  this  sum.  which  would 
serve  as  u common  fund,  of  $1,000,000,  if 
properly  applied  to  the  purpose  of  co-ordi- 
nating world-wide  astrniiomieal  interest*, 
would  immensely  enhance  the  value  and  use- 
fulness of  the  iilwervatorim  now  active  in 
individual  investigation. 


Auvhitu  Moths**.-  Mss.  Wimt-owH Soon  11*0 8VMCC 
tit..  .IJ  al«.iy*  be  ..w.1  I, a children  teetliii*«.  I«  wUh"  tbs 
child,  soften*  |l«-  sum-,  allay*  nil  pain, Cum  wind  coltr,  and 
It  tli«  betl  remedy  lor  iBarrbws.— { A Jr.] 


lor  Infant  feedlnj 
supply ■.  The  mill, 
arotiined  herd  ■*(  «*>«» 

I'.AGI.*  ItHANIl  OlMutowu 
tclenllftr  inetliislfc.  — | A Jt.] 


TtLSPHows  Service  Is  the  imslern  centra  >>(  the  lamp. 
With  a trtrpimec  In  yuur  limiae  the  wmsircw.  ot  Me  whole 
city  are  at  your  ethnw.  Kates  In  Manhattan  I nun  UN  i 
•ear  S. V.  Tele|.ho»e  Co*  18  IVy  St..  Ill  W.  *Nh  St. 

^pfiv]  , ■ 

A TS IAI.  «rf  twit  eenemtliMis  and  mitre  ha*  heen  the  te«t  licit 

Cir-  Aasorr’a.  tl<e  t triirh.al  Aiifti-tura  Hitter-,  Iw  the 
t t tiitic  hi » family  use.— \AJt.\ 


Ir  you  desire  a talunhle  Champnane,  tend  to  T*iur  dealer 
fur  acaseuf  C'ooa'a  Impsmial  fcsrUA  fav.-M.fr.] 


t-'ou  a tenacious  ami  |>cr*l»tenl  C 
Cisu-iunpllun  It  an  effectual  remedy. 


Ram  nut  Him  via  Hksx«ylvasia  Railmoao 
Cos  the  merlin*  u(  the  Ma-ln  Huml-vr*'  Aktuclutmn  at 
S*n  tnusisu,  Cat,  May  lt»tl»  io22d,  the  IVmwylvinln  Kail 
ruail  will  erll  .-lcuroofl  ticket.  ti>  San  t-rancooi  nr  la- 
Anarlet,  Mat  3d  and  May  lllh  to  17th  Inclusive.  ki«mI  !•>  re- 
turn until  July  18th.  al  reduced  rate*.  I liese  ticket,  noi.l  l<r 
mliiUted  (or  return  cia.-au*-,  f.-r  which  the  usual  lee  ul  lllty 
cent-  will  be  ettaratsf-— 


A DVERTI3  EMENTS  . 

Pears’ 

We  perspire  a pint  a day 
without  knowing  it;  ought  to; 
if  not,  there's  trouble  ahead. 
The  obstructed  skin  becomes 
sallow  or  breaks  out  in  pimples. 
The  trouble  goes  deeper,  but 
this  is  trouble  enough. 

If  you  use  Pears’  Soap,  no 
matter  how  often,  the  skin  is 
clear  and  soft  and  open  and 
clear. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


SEND  FOR.  FR.EE  SAMPLES 


of  the  fabric  (natural  and  white)  used  in 


LINEN  UNDER* WEAR 


If  your  dealer  will  supply  ymi  with 
Befall  .Veil,  write  la  ta. 


Belfast  Mesh  Underwear  Co. 

344  Mechanic  St..  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


“ThOkt  Wea-rs** 

Ideal  for  Summer — but  no  room 
here  for  argument ; to  learn  all 
about  it  and  its  many  advan- 
tages send  for  our  free  book, 
and  the  samples. 


Wedding  Glassware  from 
Dorflinger’s 

will  always  be  found  to  be  the  embodiment  of  the 
highest  style  of  skill  in  workmanship,  and  beauty 
and  grace  in  design,  while  not  more  costly  than 
commonplace  glass  without  name. 

C.  DORFLINGER.  (SL  SONS 

5 and  5 West  !9tK  St.,  near  Fifth  Ave.  - - NEW  YORK 


PRACTICAL 

GOFL 

By  Walter  J.  Travis 

FORMER  AMATEUR  GOLF  CHAMPION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  FROM 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Crown  boo,  200  pages-  12.00  net.  postage  extra 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 

One  taste  convinces 

K0RN-KRISP 

Best  of  all  modem  foods 


(y|.\KE  your  fine 


and 


Hite  skirts 
underwear  of 


. tltwt 

Muslin,  fine  as 
linen, soft  as  silk. 


. 36.41.45 
inches  wide. 


For  sale  by 
leading  re- 
tailers and 
jobbers. 


IhiAWUtlu.  Mailed  Itw  a.  apefccMkw. 

Tn.  . ti,  f',.,.,, Manufacturer.'  Apnit* 

1 REA1  & CONVERSE,  r.,r  thb  Muslin 
74  & Si  Worth  hirer*.  New  York 
Bi-ton  Pint  Attci.riiiA  Bai.timo*b  Chicago  Sr.  Uni* 


CTCntT’C  4*  Wi>T  »th  St 
O 1 1.  U E.  O New  Yoek  City 

Furs  remodeled  now  at  summer 
prices. 

Stored  free  of  charge. 

Cold  Storage  for  Furs,  with  full 
insurance  against  fire,  moth,  and 
burglary  at  special  low  rates. 


ROYAL  L.  LEGRAND  ORIZA-PERFUMERY  (Grand  Prtx  Paris  1900) 
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LONE  WOLF’S 

OLD  GUARD 

BY 

HAMLIN  GARLAND 


in 


■JfO  1 


vv 


B 

J 


NoW  It  happened  that  Lute  Wolf's  camp  was  <<n  the  line 
between  the  land  «»f  the  Cheyenne*  and  the  home  of  hi* 
own  people,  the  Kiowa*,  hut  lie  did  not  know  this.  He 
had  lived  there  long.  and  the  white  man's  map*  were  «* 
unimportant  to  him  a«  they  hud  been  to  the  Cheyenne*. 
When  lie  moved  there  he  considered  it  to  be  hi»— a gift  direct  from 
the  Creator — with  no  prior  right*  to  la*  overstepped. 

But  the  Oomohdaied  Cattle  Company,  haring  secured  the 
right  to  enclose  a vast  pasture,  cnr*-d  nothing  for  any  red  man'* 
tin  ini.  provided  they  stood  in  with  the  gomnmtRt.  A surveying 
party  «h«  #ent  out  to  run  linen  for  fence*. 

Line  Wolf  heard  ©f  these  invaders  while  they  were  at  work 
north  of  him,  and  lciirm-d  in  some  mysterious  way  that  they  were 
to  come  down  the  Klk  and  cut  through  his  camp.  To  hi*  friend 
-John,  the  interpreter,  He  sent  these  words: 

"The  white  man  must  not  try  to  buiid  a fence  across  niv  land. 
I will  light  it  he  does.  Washington  is  not  liehind  this  thing,  He 
would  not  hiiild  a fence  through  my  lines  without  talking  with 
me.  I have  sent  to  the  agent  of  the  Kiowa*,  he  knows  nothing 
at  tout  it — *it  is  all  a plan  of  the  cuttle-men  to  steal  my  lands.  Tell 
them  that  we  have  smoked  over  this  news — we  have  decided.  This 
fence  wilt  not  lie  built." 

When  *•  Johnny  Smoker  ’’  brought  this  stern  message  to  the  camp 
of  the  surveyors  some  of  them  promptly  threw  up  their  hands. 
Jim  Bellow*,  seout  and  interpreter,  was  among  these,  ami  hi* 
opinion  hud  weight,  for  lie  wore  Ids  hair  long  and  posed  as  an 
Indian  tighter  of  large  experience. 

” Boy*,"  he  begun,  impressively.  “ We  got  to  get  out  o’  here  a* 
•sum  as  darkness  cover*  us.  We’re  sixty  miles  from  the  fort, 
and  only  lift  ecu  all  told,  and  not  half-armed.  Old  lam*  Wolf  holds 
over  us.  a nd  we  might  a*  well  quit  and  get  help." 

This  avowal  carried  the  camp,  and  the  party  precipitately  return 
ed  to  Darlington  to  confer  with  the  manager*  of  the  company. 

Pierce,  the  chief  man,  had  reasons  for  not  calling  on  the  mili- 
tary authorities.  Hi*  lease  was  a*  yet  merely  a oemi-prlvate  ar 
rangement  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  himself,  nod 
lie  feared  the  consequence*  of  a tight  with  lame  Wolf— -publicity, 
friction,  might  cause  the  withdrawal  of  his  lease;  therefore  lie 
e ill  led  in  John  Seger.  and  said: 

"Jack,  ran  you  put  that  line  through  ?" 

“ I could,  hut  I don't  want  to.  lame  Wolf  is  a good  friend  of 
mine,  and  I don’t  want  to  In-  mixed  up  in  u mean  job." 

“Oh.  enme  now — you  mustn't  show  the  white  dug.  f need  you. 
I want  you  to  pick  out  five  or  six  men  of  grit  and  go  along  and 
eee  that  this  line  is  run.  I can't  be  fooling  around  here  all 
summer.  Here's  my  lease,  signed  by  the  Si-eretary.  as  you  sec. 
ft’*  all  straight,  snd  this  old  fool  of  an  Indian  must  move." 

.luck  reluctantly  consented,  nnd  set  to  work  to  hire  a half  doom 
men  whose  courage  he  had  personal  knowledge  of.  Among  these 
was  n man  by  the  name  of  Tom  Speed,  n horderinan  of  great 
hardihood  and  experience.  To  him  he  said: 

“Tom,  I don’t  like  to  go  into  this  thing:  hut  I'm  hard  up,  and 
Pierce  has  given  me  the  contract  fo  build  the  fence  if  we  run  the 
line,  and  it  looks  like  we  got  to  do  it.  Xow  I wish  you'd  saddle 
up  am)  help  me  stave  nfT  trouble,  llow  does  it  strike  you?" 

“ It’s  misty  business.  Jaek ; hut  ! reckon  we  might  la-lter  do  it 
than  let  some  tenderfoot  go  in  and  start  u killin'.  1 m bustl'd  flat, 
and  if  tin*  pnV  is  good.  1 ji-*t  about  feel  obliged  to  take  it-" 

So  it  happened  that  two  avowed  friends  of  the  red  man  led 
this  second  expedition  ngninst  Line  Wolf’s  ramp.  Pierce  sent  hi* 
brother  n*  bos*,  and  with  him  went  the  sun  of  one  of  the  prin 
eipul  owners,  a Boston  man,  hv  the  name  of  Ross.  Speed  always 
called  him  “ the  Dude,"  though  lie  dressed  quite  simply.  u«  dress 
goes  in  Koxbiiry.  He  wore  :i  light  suit  of  gray  wool,  “ low-qnar- 
terrd  ahm-*."  mid  a “ grnpr-hov  hut."  He  wa*  armed  with  a 
pistol,  which  wouldn't  kill  n turtle-dove  at  fifteen  fret.  Henry 
Pinw,  on  1 he  contrary,  wn*  a reckless  and  delennitieil  man. 

Moving  swiftly  across  the  Dividr.  they  took  up  thr  line  nn 
Klk  t'rcek.  and  start  is  I directly  toward  Lotte  Wolf*  camp,  As  they 
were  nearing  the  bend  in  the  river  where  Lnne  Wolf  was  eamjicd.  « 
couple  of  young  warriors  came  riding  leisurely  up  from  the  south. 
I hc.v  were  very  cordial  in  their  greeting,  and  after  shaking  hand* 
all  around  pleasantly  inquired. 

*'  What  are  you  doing  here?" 

" Running  a line  to  mark  out  the  land  which  the  cattle  men  have 
leased  of  the  Cheyenne*.” 

" We  will  go  along  and  see  where  von  are  going."  they  leplied. 

A couple  of  hour*  later,  while  they  were  still  with  the  camp, 
two  oilier*  came  riding  quietly  in  from  the  ea*t.  Tliev  said.  “ We 
me  looking  for  horses.”  and  after  shaking  hand*  and  asking  Seger 


what  the  white  men  were  doing,  reale  forward  to  join  llieir  com- 
panion*. who  seemed  deeply  interested  in  the  surveyor*  uud  their 
instruments.  Turning  to  Pierce.  Jack  said. 

“ You  noticed  that  these  four  men  were  armed.  I reckon?*’ 
“Oh.  ye*,  but  they  are  all  right.  Didn’t  yon  sec  how  they  shook 
bands  all  round?  They’re  ju*t  out  hunting  up  ponies." 

"Yea,  I saw  that;  but  I noticed  they  hud  plenty  of  mnimini- 
lion  and  (hut  their  gnus  were  bright.  Indian*  don’t  hunt  horse* 
in  squads,  Mr.  Pierce." 

Pierce  smiled.  giving  Seger  a sidewise  glance,  “ Are  yon  get- 
ting nervous’  If  you  are,  you  can  drop  to  the  rear.*' 

Now  Seger  had  lived  for  the  larger  |wrt  of  hi*  life  among  the 
ml  people,  and  knew  their  ways.  He  answered,  quietly: 

” Thrre  are  only  four  of  them  now;  you'll  see  more  of  them 
soon."  and  he  pointed  away  to  the  north,  where  the  heads  of  three 
mounted  men  were  rising  into  *ight  over  a ridge,  These  also 
proved  to  lie  young  Kiowa s,  thruoughly  armed,  who  asked  the 
same  question  of  the  manager,  and  in  conclusion  pleasantly  said. 

" We’ll  just  go  along  and  »re  how  yon  do  it.” 

A*  they  rode  forward  Seger  uttered  a more  pointed  warning. 

'*  Mr.  Pierce.  I reckon  you’d  letter  make  some  better  disposi- 
tion of  vour  men.  They  arc  all  strung  out  here,  with  their  guns 
on  their  hack*,  in  no  kind  of  sha|ir  to  make  a defence." 

Pierce  was  a little  impressed  bv  the  scout's  earnestness,  nnd  took 
trouble  to  jioint  out  the  discrepancy  between  “ a bunch  of  seven 
cowardly  Indian*  ’’  and  hi*  own  hand  of  twenty  brave  nnd  expe- 
rienced men 

"That’*  all  right. v replied  Seger;  "hut  these  seven  men  are 
only  spies,  sent  out  to  *«**  what  we  are  going  to  do.  We’ll  hare 
to  buckle  up  with  I .one  Wnlfa  whole  band  very  soon.” 

A few  minute*  later  the  seven  young  men  rode  quietly  by  nnd 
took  a stand  on  a ridge  a little  in  front  of  the  surveyor*.  A*  lie 
approached  them.  Kegar  perceived  a very  great  rhnngr  in  their 
demeanor.  They  no  longer  smiled;  they  seemed  gritu.  resolute, 
and  much  older.  From  a rnrele**.  laughing  group  of  young  men 
they  had  become  soldier©— determined,  disciplined,  nnd  dignified. 
Their  lender,  riding  forth,  held  up  his  hnml.  and  said. 

“Stop;  you  must  wait  here  till  lame  Wolf  conies." 

Meanwhile,  in  the  little  city  of  tent*,  a brave  dram*  was  being 
enacted,  lone  Wolf,  a powerful  man  of  middle  age,  wan  sitting 
in  council  with  hi*  people.  The  long -expected  had  happened*  t bl- 
eat lie  men  hud  la-gun  to  murk  off  the  red  mini's  land  a*  tlu-ir  own, 
nnd  the  time  hud  come  either  to  submit  or  to  repel  the  invader*. 
To  submit  was  hard,  to  fight  hopeless.  Their  world  was  still 
narrow,  hut  they  had  n benumbing  conception  of  thr  power  nnd 
the  remorseless  greed  of  the  white  man. 

“ We  can  kill  those  who  come,"  said  Lone  Wolf.  **  They  are 
few  . hut  In  hind  them  nrc  thr  soldiers  and  men  who  plough." 

At  ln»l  old  White  Buffalo  rose — he  had  heen  a grent  leader  in 
hi*  day,  and  wm*  still  much  respceti-d.  though  he  had  laid  aside 
hi*  chieftainship.  lie  was  bent  and  gray  and  wrinkled,  but  his 
voice  wn*  still  strong,  nnd  hi*  eyes  k«-en. 

*'  My  friends,  listen  to  met  During  seventy  years  of  mv  life 
1 lived  without  touching  the  hand  of  a white  man.  I have  always 
opposed  warfare,  except  when  it  was  necessary:  tint  now  the  time 
has  come  to  fight.  Let  uie  tell  you  what  to  do.  I aee  here  some 
thirty  old  men.  who.  like  me.  are  nearing  the  grave.  Thi*  thing 
we  will  do — we  old  men- — we  will  go  out  to  war  against  these 
cattlemen.  We  will  go  forth  and  die  in  defence  of  our  land*.  Big 
Wolf,  enme — and  you.  my  brother,  Standing  Itear." 

A*  he  culled  the  roll  of  the  gray  old  defender**,  the  old  women 
broke  into  heart- pi en-ing  wailing,  intermingled  with  exultaut 
eric*  a*  sonic  brave  wife  or  sister  caught  the  force  of  thr  heroic 
response*,  which  leaped  from  thr  lip*  of  tlu-ir  fathers  nnd  husband*. 
A feeling  of  awe  fell  over  the  young  men  as  thrf  watched  the 
fire*  flame  niter  more  in  the  dim  rye*  of  their  grandsires.  ami  when 
all  had  a|Mtkcfi.  Lone  Wolf  rose  mid  stepped  forth,  and  said. 

“Very  well:  then  I will  lead  you,” 

“ Whosoever  leuds  us  goes  to  <s-rtain  death."  said  White  Buf- 
falo. ” It  is  the  custom  of  the  white  men  to  kill  the  lender.  You 
will  fall  at  the  first  fire.  I will  lead." 

Line  Wolf's  face  grew  stern.  ” Am  I not  your  war  chief? 
Whose  phitv  is  it  to  lead?  If  I die.  I fall  in  combat  for  my  land, 
and  you.  my  children,  will  prcwCTVc  my  name  in  song.  We  *lo  not 
know  liow  this  will  end.  Imt  il  i*  better  to  end  in  hattle  than  to 
have  our  lauds  cut  in  half  beneath  our  feet," 

The  hustle  and  preparation  la-gun  nt  alter  When  all  was  ready, 
the  thirty  gray  nnd  withered  old  men.  la-ginning  a low  humming 
*ong.  swept  through  the  camp  and  started  on  their  desperate  charge, 
. (Vnulinitfti  on  page  7IH.) 
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u Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  ” at 
the  Casino 

See  pace  708 

Mrs.  France*  IIodohon  Bcrnett’s  popu- 
lar eoincdy  " Little  laonl  Fauntleroy”  la  tle- 
I i«l»t  ir**r  troops  of  i-hiliirrn  daily  in  a writ* 
..f  matin.**  at  the  Casino.  The  part  of  the 
impulsive  little  lord,  taken  some  fifteen  years 
ago  l»y  Miss  Klsie  l^slie  and  Mr.  Tommy 
Itusnell.  is  now  played  hv  Miss  Vivian  Mar- 
tin, alternating  with  Master  Hurry  C. 
Wright.  Although  she  Han  Imd  four  years' 
experience  on  the  professional  stage,  little 
Mi*s  Martin  is  not  yet  in  her  terns,  and 
Master  Wright  Is  t-rptnlly  youthful. 

The  audiem-e  is  really  the  entertaining 
feature  nt  these  performances.  One  is  sur- 
rounded by  children  of  all  ages,  from  young- 
sters of  three,  who  comment  in  rapturous 
aside's  upon  the  performance,  to  play-going 
veterans  of  sixteen,  who  struggle  manfully 
to  suppress  any  visible  sign*  of  emotion 
during  the  alTi-eting  passages  with  which  the 
play  altounds.  There  are  more  girls  than 
ImivV  in  the  audience — perhaps  the  masculine 
mind  is  haunted  by  n suspicion  that  the 
amiable  and  Is’lovrd  t'ounlh’roi)  is  just  the 
least  bit  priggish  in  bis  devotions  and  bis 
philanthropies.  But  their  sisters  have  no  such 
hesitancies : they  laugh  and  weep  with  un- 
constrained delight  over  the  tribulations  of 
hmrr»t  and  the  humor h of  Until) ft  and  Ur. 
lloltUt.  As  for  the  necessary  parents  and 
guardians,  they  scarcely  count — ■ Little  !>>rcl 
Fauntleroy”  is  not  for  them:  and  if  they 
feel  inclined  to  protest  against  wlmt  may 
seem  to  them  a certain  artificiality  and  ex- 
ees«  of  sweetness  in  this  drama  of  child- 
hood. they  are  to  remember  that  they  are 
present  only  as  parents  and  escorts,  and  not 
ill  iill  as  critics.  And  yet  there  are  pas- 
sages In  the  play  of  such  genuine  hu- 
iii. i vi  sympathy  that  even  the  grown  • ups 
are  n fleeted.  ’•*  Little  I»rd  Fauntleroy”  is 
one  of  the  few  plays  of  the  season  that  have 
the  power  to  move  to  laughter  and  tear*: 
and  it  is  through  this  cpiulity  of  tender  and 
sincere  fpeling  that  it  is  to-day  as  rpal  in 
its  appeal  as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago. 

It  may  lie  of  interest  to  Fauntlrroi)’* 
juvenile  admirers  to  know  that  the  apple 
which  Ur.  Hohh*  gives  Crtlric  in  the  first 
act  is  by  no  means  u " property  ” apple,  lmt 
very  real  and  sulistantial  fruit,  and  that  the 
•mall  lord  makes  away  with  it  as  soon  a* 
hr  reach rs  his  dressing-room. 


The  Composer  and  the 
Horse-thief 

F.nwAnn  MacDowkij.,  thp  eminent  Amer- 
ican composer,  bad  an  experience  recently 
with  one  of  the  numerous  press  - clipping 
bureaus  which  lias  cnnvinceu  him  of  the 
futility  of  fame.  Mr.  MacDowell  win*  im- 
portuned so  persistently  for  a subscription 
to  the  agency,  that  lie  finally  sueeitmlied  to 
Ihe  temptation  to  read  what  was  said  of 
himself  and  his  work  in  the  public  prints. 
I’pon  his  acceptance,  the  agency  immediately 
Is-gun  -ending  him  clippings,  not  only  about 
himself  and  hi*  work,  hut  about  every  one 
else  whose  nnine  happened  to  !*e  MacDowell. 
lie  re<x*ivrd  press  comment*  in  plenty  on  the 
exploits  anil  aeliirvement*  of  ai-tors.  pugil- 
ists. and  mrn  of  alTaira  of  his  own  name, 
lmt  romparn lively  few  miicrrning  himself, 
lie  cmliirisl  it  patiently,  however,  until  the 
agency  sent  him  a rlinping  from  sonic  West- 
ern journal  noting  the  capture  and  lynch- 
ing of  one  George  MacDowell.  a notorious 
horse-thief.  This  wn«  too  much  for  the 
composer  of  the  "Sen  Piece*,”  and  lie  wrote 
the  agency  that,  ns  he  was  now  etTectuallv 
despatched,  he  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  continue  his  siilwcription. 


Mascagni’s  next  Opera 

That  most  ill-starred  of  opera-writers. 
I’ict ro  Mascagni,  is  undiMsmragcd  hv  his 
many  failure*,  and  is  writing  a new  lyric 
drnma,  how.  I upon  the  thirteenth  century 
wars  in  southern  Italy.  The  !-*.k  is  being 
prepared  bv  Sigi«mund  Klfrcd.  of  Mil 
wuukcp,  a friend  of  the  cninpowi'.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Mascagni  would  find  a 
congenial  subject  for  an  opera  in  his  recent 
American  experience*. 


MOUNTAINS 


A region  of  woodland  and  water.  2,000  feet  above  sea  level 
In  northeastern  Pennsylvania;  dry.  cool  and  Invigorating; 
splendid  roads;  modern  hotels.  A beautifully  illustrated  book 
describing  this  region  and  containing  a fascinating  love  story 
entitled  “ For  Reasons  of  State."  sent  on  receipt  of  5 cents  in  postage 
stamps.  Address  T W.  LEE.  General  Passenger  Agent.  Lackawanna  Rail- 
road. New  York  City. 


The  Charm  of  Perfect  Health 

U owe  of  tbe  rreawat  *iit.  that  Nature  can 
h«lo«.  It  ttwnrt  Co  Uw*»  who  <if*r  her 
laws.  Nature’*  food  i*  era  n— and  (rail. 

*fflalta*Wla 

u whole  wKm!  impregnated  with  h*r]e»  wall. 
Kiwned  with  ult.  th.-rrmahlYi»«iWrd.  dalBlilr 
rtakrd.  loaned  to  Bwl-hrown  <e*per»*  •' 
ir-ih.  . a delightful.  acprJUln*,  latUfrU*  meal 
■menlng  noon  nwtht  Ilelmoua  uhemereea 
with  treifi  luneioua  frult- 


M alia- Vita  Puie  Food  Company. 

Buttle  Creek.  Mirhlgoi.  t?  S A 


Sore  Throat 

Qalaty.  laryngitis,  ToauilUtl*  and  all 
throat  trouble* quickly  relieved  aad 
promptly  cured  by  the  aae  uf 

Hydrozone 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by 
leading  physicians  everywhere-  It 
cures  by  killing  the  germs,  without 
injury  to  the  patient.  Nature  then 
promptly  repairs  llic  damage.  Sold 
by  leading  druggists  2$  cents  a trial 
bottle.  If  not  at  yours,  sent  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  35  cents. 


BREAD  MACHINE 

Kim  llot-s«uou>  I'd* 

Silt*  the  flmir  and  mine*  10  |b» 
nt  l*e-t  brend  In  3 minute*.  Sold 
iiilrfert  !■»  trial  ami  approval.  Srmd  | 
for  /LwHft.  Aim!*  wanted. 
Scientific  Bread  Mach.  Co. 

(CvRl'6  Chammlnx,  Jh,i 
53ml  and  Media  Mi..  PhlladalphU 


/.v/*/r/,vr  Of  H //.  MS  SELL 

The  Speckled  Brook  Trout 

JV UITKII  and  deplaned  by  Luul»  Hbrad,  the  well-known 
* ' artist,  nnd mnlaiuliut  tllty  .mutual  dm win**, cUir 
phnluftrat  um,  and  repmdm-Uima  from  etching*-  Beautifully 
printed  and  Uiund  In  an  Imitation  Idrrh-biirk  nnrr, decnnited 
with  rotnrrd  trout  Rle*.  Star,  «*M  iiiche*. 

frit'.  )JJO  art.  pot/ilfr  f*tra 
Limit'd  Edniott  d'  Lmt',  Prl"  f 13.00  art,  potlaire  'Mira 
AIU.HKSS  II  \ k I’l’.K  \ llk( ) I IIKKS  N.  i "i  > • *. 

One  taste  convinces 

K0RN-KRISP 

best  of  all  modem  foods 
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f Continued  from  /tape  7 10.) 

I .one  Wolf  leading  them.  " Some  of  those  who  fin  will  return,  but  if 
the  whit**  mm  tight,  I will  not  return,"  bp  *ung.  at  they  liegun  to 
rliuilt  t In-  hill  on  whose  lop  tin-  whitp  inun  poulil  lie  seen  awaiting 
t lii'ir  coming. 

Half-way  up  the  hill  they  mil  Mime  of  flic  young  warrior*, 
“(lo  bring  all  the  white  men  to  the  council."  said  l»nc  Wolf. 

Aa  the  hand  left  the  village  and  la-gun  to  aacend  tin-  hill.  Speed 
turned  and  said:  "Well.  •lack,  what  do  you  think  of  it?  Here 
come*  a war  party — painted  and  armed." 

" I think  it'*  about  an  even  elm  net*  whether  we  ever  cron*  the 
Washita  again  or  not.  Now.  you  are  a married  rnan  with  children, 
and  I wouldn't  blame  you  if  von  pulled  out  right  thi*  minute.” 

" I feel  meaner  about  thi*  than  anything  I ever  did."  replied 
Sjieed.  “but  I am  going  to  stay  with  the  expedition.” 

A*  lame  Wolf  and  hi*  heroic  old  guard  drew  near.  Soger 
thrilled  with  tin-  *igni  flea  net*  of  thi*  -t  range  and  *nleuin  company 
of  old  men  in  full  war-jiaint,  arnieil  with  ull  kind*  of  old-fa*liiont-d 
gun*,  ami  l*»w*  anti  arrow*.  A*  he  looked  into  their  wrinkled 
face*,  the  ft  rout  perceived  that  thc*c  grundsire*  hail  rome  reaolvcd 
to  die.  lie  divined  what  hail  taken  place  in  camp.  Their  exalted 
heroism  wn*  written  in  the  Mitnhre  aroon  of  their  Him*.  “ We  can 
die.  Imt  we  will  not  retreat!"  In  *ueh  wise  our  graiuUirc*  fought. 

l/inr  Wolf  led  hi*  Spartan  ho*t  *lradily  on  till  near  enough  to 
lie  heard  without  effort,  lie  then  halted,  took  off  hi*  war-lainnet, 
and  hung  it  on  the  |*>mmel  of  hi*  «aihlle.  mid.  lifting  both  palm* 
to  the  *ky,  lie  »|Miki . ami  hi*  voier  had  a anlemn  la  aim  ill  it:  “The 
fireat  Father  i*  looking  down  on  n».  lie  *ee*  n*.  He  know*  I 
*pcak  the  truth.  Ih-  gave  u*  thi*  laml.  We  art-  tin*  f)r*t  to  in- 
liuhit  it.  No  one  else  ha*  any  claim  to  it.  It  i*  our*,  and  I will 
go  under  the  *od  la-fore  any  cuttle-men  shall  divide  it  and  take 
it  a way  from  u*.  I have  *aid  it.” 

Wlu-n  thi*  waa  interpri-tid  to  him.  I'icrcc  with  a look  of  in- 
quiry turned  to  Speed.  “Tell  the  old  had  thi*  line  i*  going  to  he 
run.  ami  no  old  ware-crow*  like  these  can  *ton  ua." 

Seger.  lifting  hi*  hand,  signed:  “ lamp  Wolf,  you  know  me.  I 
am  your  friend.  I do  not  come  to  do  you  harm.  I come  to  tell 
you  you  are  wrong.  All  the  land  on  my  left  hand  the  (Jreat  Father 
say « i*  Cheyenne  land.  All  on  my  right  i*  Kiowa  land.  The 
Cheyenne*  have  sold  the  right  to  their  land  to  the  white  man.  and 
wp  are  here  to  mark  out  the  line.  We  take  only  Cheyenne  land.” 

“ I do  not  believe  it."  replied  the  ehief.  " My  agent  knowa  noth- 
ing of  it.  Washington  ha*  not  written  anything  to  me  almut  it. 
Thi*  is  the  work  of  robber*.  Cattle-men  will  do  anything  for 
money.  They  are  wolve*.  They  sliull  not  go  on." 

“ What  doe*  he  »ay?"  asked  Pierce. 

" lie  nay*  wc  inu*t  not  go  on." 

" You  tell  him  that  lie  can't  run  any  such  Iduff  on  me  with  hi* 
old  * cure-crow  warrior*.  Thi*  line  gne«  through." 


lame  Wolf,  tense  and  engrr,  asked.  *'  What  sav*  the  white  chief?" 

" He  say*  we  mu*t  run  the  line." 

lame  Wolf  turned  to  Ilia  guard.  " You  may  a*  well  get  ready." 
lie  said,  quietly. 

The  old  men  drew  closer  together  with  a mutter  of  low  word*, 
and  each  jwiir  of  dim  eyes  selected  their  man.  The  clicking  of  their 
gun*  was  ominous,  and  Pierce  turned  white. 

Speed  drew  hi*  rrvolvrr-holstcr  round  to  the  front.  “They're 
going  to  fight."  he  said.  “ Kvery  man  get  ready!” 

Itut  Seger.  eager  to  avoid  the  appalling  contest,  pried  out  to 
Pierce : 

" Don't  do  that!  If*  suicide  to  go  on.  Tlii-*f  old  nu-n  have  enine 
out  to  tight  till  death."  To  lame  Wolf  lie  *igiu*l:  " Don't  shoot, 
my  friend! — let  u*  consider  thi*  matter.  Put  up  your  gun*.” 

Into  the  hot  mi*t  of  Pierce'*  wrath  eanir  u re« fixation  that  these 
old  men  were  in  mighty  eameat.  He  he*itate«l. 

lame  Wolf  *aw  hi*  hesitation,  and  said:  “If  von  are  here  bv 
right,  why  do  you  not  get  the  soldier  ehief  to  pome  and  tell  me? 
If  the  (treat  Father  has  ordered  thi* — tln-n  | am  like  a man  with 
hi*  hands  tied.  The  soldier*  do  not  lie.  Itring  them!" 

Seger  gi«-j*cd  eagerly  at  till*  declaration.  “ Then-  i»  your  ehimee. 
Pierce.  The  chief  say*  he  will  -til unit  if  the  soldier*  come  to 
make  the  survey,  la-t  me  tell  him  that  von  will  bring  an  olliet-r 
from  the  fort  to  prove  that  the  government  i*  behind  you." 

Pierre,  now  fully  aware  of  the  de*|a-rntc  bravery  of  the  old 
men,  was  Walking  for  a knothole  of  c«ra|n-.  “ AH  right,  fix  it  up 
with  him."  he  said. 

Seger  turned  to  I»nc  Wolf.  “Tlu-  chief  of  the  surveyor*  say*: 

• la-t  lift  1m-  friend*.  I will  not  run  the  line.' 

" Ho.  ho!"  cried  the  old  warrior*,  and  their  face*,  grim  and 
wrinkled,  broke  lip  into  smiles.  They  laughed,  they  shook  hand*, 
while  tear*  of  joy  filled  their  eve*.  Tlu-y  were  like  men  delivered 
from  sentence  of  death.  The  dcsiieriitc  courage  of  (heir  approach 
wan  now  revealed  even  to  Pierce.  They  were  joyoti*  as  children  over 
their  sudden  release  from  slaughter. 

lame  Wolf,  approaching  Seger,  dismounted,  and  laid  hi*  arm 
over  hi*  friend's  shoulder.  “ My  friend."  he  said,  with  grave  ten- 
derness, “ I wondered  why  you  were  with  these  men.  and  mv  In-art 
waa  heavy;  but  now  1 m-e  that  von  were  here  to  turn  aside  the 
gun*  of  the  cattle-men.  My  heart  i*  big  with  friendship  for  you. 
tlnce  more  you  have  nmved  my  good  counsellor."  And  tear* 
dimmed  the  fierceness  of  his  eyes. 

A week  later,  u dim.  smooth -checked  second  lieutenant,  by  virtue 
of  hi*  cap  and  the  crossed  arms  which  decorated  his  collar,  ran  the 
line,  and  Lone  Wolf  made  no  n-dstiincc.  “ I have  no  fight  with 
the  soldiers  of  the  Oreat  Father."  he  «aid;  “they  do  not  come 
to  gain  my  land.  1 now  *i*-  that  Washington  lui*  decreed  that  thi* 
fence  Khali  he  built."  Nevertheless,  hi*  heart  was  very  heavy, 
and  in  his  camp  liis  heroic  old  guard  *at  wailing,  waiting! 
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Is  the  Sun  Inhabited? 

A lively  rontrormv  liu*  arisen  among 
a*t  ronomrr*  which  move*  the  nld  question 
concerning  the  habitability  nf  the  sun.  An 
Indiana  astronomer,  Alexander  Young,  has 
announced  that  solar  observations  which  lie 
lias  Wen  carrying  an  for  many  years  have 
convinced  him  not  only  that  the  »un  is  per- 
fectly  capable  of  sustaining  life,  Iml  that  it 
is  actually  inhabited.  Professor  VV.  II. 
Pickering.  of  Harvard,  has  retorted,  with 
more  vivacity  than  patience,  that  " Alexan- 
der Young  is  a crank — it  has  been  proved 
that  the  sun  is  too  hot  a body  to  allow  of 
any  life  theFc.  Vegetal  ion  on  the  sun  is  he- 
yoml  the  range  of  poaaibility,"  It  declaration 
which  has  been  seconded  by  Dr.  Alfred  Rus- 
sell Wallace,  who  affirms  that  the  earth  is 
the  single  body  in  the  universe  which  can 
sustain  life,  and  the  only  body  upon  which 
life  exists  to-day.  The  final  authoritative 
settlement  of  the  matter  will  be  awaited 
with  interest. 


Theatricals  in  the  Philippines 

That  famous  Weber  k Fields  concoction 
“ Pousse  Caff”  has  reached  the  Philippines, 
ami  was  recently  produced  by  a company 
of  I.iliputinns  at  the  National  Theatre. 
Manila,  with  immense  success.  “ Paul 
Jones,”  " The  Gaiety  Girl.”  “ Pinafore,” 
'*  La  Maaeotte.”  " Dorothy."  and  “ The 
Relle  of  New  York " have  also  been  per- 
formed. According  to  the  dramatic  critic 
of  thp  Manila  Hu  it  dot/  Hun.  the  productions 
were  highly  satisfactory.  The  Hun.  however, 
objects  to  “ Paul  Jones."  The  plot,  it  com- 
plains, “ is  impossible  and  ridiculous."  al- 
though ” the  way  was  paved  for  some  clever 
musical  specialties  and  hits  which  took  the 
house  by  storm.”  If  the  Hun  is  to  hr  he 
lieved.  Manila  is  not  far  liehind  us  in  the 
matter  of  comfortable  play-houses;  "The 
scaling  arrangement*  at  the  National  are 
excellent,  better  than  ever  before.  Kspecial 
cure  is  taken  to  secure  the  comfort  of  pa- 
tron*. and  the  public  has  noticed  and  com- 
mented on  this  fact.” 


A New  Use  for  Wireless 

A Novel  and  suggestive  development  in 
the  field  of  wireless  telegraphy  will  he  the 
equipment  nf  one  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral’s fast  trains,  the  ” Twentieth  Century 
Limited.”  with  the  apparatus  of  the  De  For- 
est system.  It  is  planned  to  establish  wire- 
less stations  at  intervals  of  100  miles  along 
the  line  of  the  road.  The  train  will  carry 
no  mast,  as  the  successful  working  of  the 
system  will  not  necessitate  any  considerable 
altitude.  It  i*  likely  that  the  general  use 
of  some  *ueh  system  *«  thi*  would  tend  ma- 
terially to  diminish  the  danger  attending 
ordinary  railroad  travel:  for  should  it  be 
necessary  to  communicate  with  the  engineer 
after  the  train  had  got  beyond  the  reach  of 
a telegraph  operator,  a message  could  still 
lie  sent  to  him  by  wireless. 


Mark  Twain’s  Namesake 

A St.  Lons  harbor-boat  which  has  l teen 
christened  the  Mark  T train,  nut  of  compli- 
ment to  the  famous  humorist,  is  the  cause 
of  considerable  amusement  on  the  occasions 
when  it  i«  referred  to  in  the  St.  I/>ni*  news- 
papers. Such  items  of  news  as  the  follow- 
ing are  suggestive  of  startling  possibilities: 
“ Mark  Tirnin  in  need  nf  rotwir*."  " Iforfc 
Timin'*  boilers  explode."  " I fork  Tirain  in 
head-on  collision."  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  the  occasion  for  even  worse  shocks 
to  Mr.  Clemen*’*  dignity  in  the  future 
carper  of  the  Mark  Trrain. 


Patti  still  at  It 

Madame  Adelina  Patti  has  never  been 
noted  for  the  variety  of  her  concert  reper- 
toire; but  when  one  reads  that  among  her 
uuiiiliers  at  a recent  concert  in  which  she 
sang  was  that  not  unfamiliar  lyric.  “ Home. 
Sweet  Home."  it  is  hard  to  rralixe  that  one 
is  living  in  the  twentieth  century.  And  next 
Xoveinher.  when  the  most  famous  of  divas 
will  pay  us  her  fifth  (nr  is  it  her  sixth? — 
one  loses  count  1 farewell  visit,  we  shall 
realize  still  more  forcibly  that  the  past  dies 
hard. 
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COMMENT 

Proofs  are  accumulating  that  Governor  Odell  is  aupenieding 
Senator  Platt  as  chief  cugineer  of  the  Republican  machine 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  There  arc  those  who  sec  in  this 
substitution  of  State  party  leaders  a had  augury  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  prospects  of  securing  the  New  York  delegation 
to  the  next  Republican  national  convention.  We  ourselves 
should  draw  an  opposite  conclusion  from  the  facts.  If  the 
President  has  any  political  opponents  within  the  Republican 
ranks  in  his  native  State,  they  are  probably  to  be  found 
among  the  great  financiers  and  consolidators,  who  regard  his 
attack  upon  the  trusts,  the  seriousness  of  which  has  been  shown 
in  the  Northern  Securities  ease,  as  detrimental  to  the  national 
interests  and  to  the  existing  prosperity.  Such  men  have  long 
relied  upon  Senator  Platt  to  carry  out  the  political  policy 
which  they  deemed  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  they  could 
doubtless  secure  his  services  in  the  future.  He  will  have  no  ser- 
vices to  render,  however,  if  it  be  true  that  he  has  lost  his  con- 
trol of  the  party  machine.  Governor  Odell,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  done  many  things  to  provoke  distrust  and  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  men  invested  with  the  management  of 
great  corporate  and  financial  interests.  To  them,  as  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  he  is  no  more  persona  grata  than  was 
Mr.  Roosevelt  himself.  It  is  probable  that  under  no  circum- 
stances could  Governor  Odell  gain  their  confidence,  and  it  fol- 
lows that  his  only  alternative  ia  to  enter  into  a close  political 
alliance  with  the  President.  We  think,  therefore,  that,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Platt’s  success  in  procuring  Fedcrul  ap- 
pointments, his  supersession  by  Governor  Odell  in  the  position 
of  State  leader  would  bo  viewed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  sat- 
isfaction. At  the  same  time,  pains  will  be  taken  to  conciliate 
Mr.  Platt  at  Albany,  as  well  as  ut  Washington,  in  ordfer  to 
avoid  an  open  rupture  of  the  party,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  would  refrain,  unless  ex- 
asperated, from  participating  in  an  anti-Roosevelt  campaign, 
if  ho  deemed  it  foredoomed  to  failure.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment Mr.  Roosevelt  is  so  popular  with  the  ruuk  and  file 
of  the  New  York  Republicans  that  it  is  questionable  whether 
Senator  Platt  and  Governor  Odell  together  could  deprive  him 
of  the  delegation  from  the  Empire  commonwealth  to  the  na- 
tional convention. 


The  attempt  of  ex-Governor  Hill  to  put  himself  forward  as 
a candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency indicates  that  He  has  lost  the  political  sagacity  with 
which  he  used  to  be  credited.  It  is  barely  possible  that  be 
might  secure  a small  majority  in  the  State  convention  con- 
voked for  the  purpose  of  choosing  delegates,  and  that  his  old 


friend  Judge  Parker  would  do  what  he  could  to  secure  for 
him  the  delegation.  On  the  other  hand,  a large  minority 
would  be  found  in  vehement  opposition  to  Mr.  Hill,  a minority 
which  would  include  the  friends  of  Mr.  Cleveland  and  of  Mr. 
Shepard,  as  well  as  those  of  Mr.  Bryan.  Nor  is  there  much 
doubt  that  if  the  State  convention  were  held  next  week  or 
next  month,  it  could  and  would  be  stampeded  for  Judge  Par- 
ker. It  ia  even  conceivable  that  Mr.  Cleveland  might  get  the 
delegation,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  recall 
the  events  of  1884  and  1888,  he  might  receive  the  support  of 
Tammany  Hall.  The  State  convention  of  New  York  would 
be  largely  influenced  by  the  question  whether  a proposed  can- 
didate could  obtain  two-thirds  of  the  national  convention. 
That  such  a vote  is  out  of  the  question  for  Mr.  Hill  seems  to 
be  settled,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bryan’s  opposition  to 
him  is  outspoken  and  vehement,  and  that  Mr.  Bryan’s  friends, 
since  their  triumphs  in  Cleveland  and  Chicago,  are  probably 
justified  in  believing  that  they  will  control  more  than  a third 
of  the  next  Democratic  national  convention. 


Mr.  Bryan  has  been  frank  in  denouncing  Mr.  Cleveland, 
but  he  has  never  impeached  the  latter’s  honesty,  and  doubt- 
less would  prefer  him  to  Mr.  Hill.  That  the  late  candi- 
date's dislike  of  Gold  Democrats  is  not  insuperable  seems  evi- 
dent from  his  recent  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
Mr.  Ingalls,  the  defeated  Democratic  candidate  for  Mayor  of 
Cincinnati.  As  we  have  heretofore  pointed  out,  he  has  begun 
in  his  Commoner  to  designate  conspicuous  - Democrats  who, 
a9  nominees  for  the  Presidency,  would  be  acceptable  to  his 
wing  of  the  party.  The  first  portrait  in  his  gallery  is  that  of 
Senator  Stone  of  Missouri.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note 
whether  Senator  Cockrell  of  the  same  State  is  looked  upon 
with  equal  favor.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Cockrell  voted 
for  the  Democratic  nominee  in  I89fi  and  in  1900,  but  nobody 
has  credited  him  with  enthusiastic  support  of  the  silver  plank 
in  the  Democratic  platform.  So  long  as  the  Commoner  con- 
fines itself  to  representatives  of  the  former  slave  States,  no 
great  importance  will  be  attached  to  its  selections,  for  the 
Southern  Democrats  are  quite  too  shrewd  to  desire  the  nominee 
of  their  party  to  be  chosen  from  their  section.  Neither  would 
there  be  much  significance  in  the  statement  that  Mr.  Tom 
Johnson  or  Mr.  W.  R.  Hearst  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
Bryanites.  Of  course  they  would,  but  neither  of  them  could 
by  any  possibility  obtain  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  a national 
convention.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a man  as  Judge  Par- 
ker, Mr.  Olney,  or  Mr.  Ingalls  should  ultimately  figure  in  the 
Commoner’s  list,  we  should  recognize  that  Mr.  Bryan  meant 
business. 


One  of  the  most  amazing  of  recent  incidents  in  this  country 
is  the  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  socialistic  doctrines  have 
become  diffused  in  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  willingness  to 
advocate  them  without  the  slightest  heed  to  constitutional 
barriers.  We  refer  to  the  almost  unanimous  report  made  to 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  by  the  Committee  on  Federal 
Relations  in  favor  of  a resolution  requesting  Congress  to  place 
the  anthracite  mining  industry  under  governmental  control, 
or.  if  such  control  be  unattainable,  to  take  possession  of  the 
mines  in  behalf  of  the  American  people.  This,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
is  a Republican  endorsement  of  the  preposterous  coal  plank 
inserted  by  ex-Govemor  TTill  in  the  platform  adopted  last  au- 
tumn by  the  Democratic  State  convention  of  New  York.  As 
we  pointed  out  at  the  time,  the  plank  is  preposterous,  because 
it  assumes  that  the  Federal  government  can  invade  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  and  confiscate  a large  section  of  its  territory 
and  of  its  mineral  resources  by  virtue  of  an  imaginary  right 
of  eminent  domain.  That  a right  of  eminent  domain  is  not 
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implied  in  the  “general  welfare”  clause  of  the  Constitution 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  framers  of  that  document 
went  on  in  the  very  next  section  to  declare  that  Congress 
could  not  even  acquire  land  for  the  seat  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment without  a voluntary  cession  on  the  part  of  the  State 
or  States  concerned,  and  that  it  could  not  purchase  land  for 
the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dr}'  docks,  and  other 
needful  government  buildings  except  by  the  consent  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  said  land  should  be.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  conclusive  than  the  proof  furnished  by 
these  express  limitations  that  no  general  right  of  eminent 
domain  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. From  the  extraordinary  report  made  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  with  regard  to  the  anthracite  mines  of  Penn- 
sylvania, we  are  compelled  to  infer  either  that  the  authors  of 
the  report  are  not  familiar  with  the  Constitution,  or  else 
that  they  are  prepared  to  disregard  it.  They  hold,  perhaps, 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  disregarded  ii  when  he  interposed  between 
the  mine-owners  and  the  union  mine-workers  in  the  coal  re- 
gion, and  that  Congress  sanctioned  his  act  by  providing  for 
the  cost  of  the  non-constitutional  commission.  We  expressed 
at  the  time  an  apprehension  that  a blow  had  thereby  been  dealt 
by  Congress  at  the  popular  respect  for  our  Federal  organic 
law,  but  we  did  not  expect  to  see  our  apprehension  justified  so 
quickly  by  a revolutionary  proposal  emanating  from  Republi- 
cans in  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  To  such  a de- 
plorable state  of  things  arc  we  drifting  because  Governor 
Stone  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  alienating  the 
labor  vote,  lacked  the  courage  to  make  a timely  and  vigorous 
attempt  to  maintain  law  and  order  in  the  anthracite  districts, 
and,  if  such  an  effort  proved  unavailing,  to  exercise  his  con- 
stitutional right  to  call  upon  the  Federal  Exocutivo  to  place 
an  armed  force  at  his  disposal. 


Those  who  imagine  that  the  frauds  imputed  to  the  Post- 
office  Department  will  escape*  rigorous  investigation  are  reck- 
oning without  Theodore  Roosevelt.  There  has  never  been  a 
man  in  the  White  House  who,  confronted  with  corruption  on 
the  part  of  his  subordinates,  would  be  more  certain  to  smite 
ami  spare  not.  The  President's  character  is  well  known  to 
the  members  of  his  cabinet,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
we  are  indisposed  to  credit  the  insinuation  that  Postmaster- 
General  Payne  is  inclined  to  minimize  the  malfeasance  with 
which  officials  under  his  control  are  charged.  Not  since  the 
Whiskey  Frauds  and  the  Star  Route  cases  has  public  sus- 
picion of  Federal  office-holders  been  so  thoroughly  aroused, 
nor  is  there  uny  doubt  that  the  accusations,  if  well  founded, 
indicate  thpt  the  Post-office  Department  is  honeycomb**!  with 
dishonesty.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Division  of  Salaries 
and  Allowance*  and  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the 
Post-office  Department  have  been  allowed  to  resign  under  fire, 
but  wo  do  not  believe  that,  if  the  charges  against  them  are 
sustained,  the  President  will  permit  them  to  go  acot  - free. 
The  exposure  of  the  department’s  rottenness  begun  when  as- 
sertions were  made  by  employees  in  the  New  York  Post-office 
that  the  Division  of  Salaries  and  Allowance*  wus  controlled 
by  a syndicate  which  was  systematically  blackmailing  clerks 
and  camera  who  desired  promotion  or  an  increase  of  salaries. 


The  Assistant  Attorney-General’s  office  is  accused  of  having 
thrown  open  the  facilities  of  the  United  States  mails  to  lot- 
tery and  “ get-rich-quick  ” companies,  by  divulging  to  them 
Iho  kind  of  circulars  which  would  be  officially  sanctioned.  The 
Central  Labor  Union  of  Washington  has  presented  to  the  de- 
partment a long  series  of  charges.  Among  the  improper  acts 
alleged  are  the  acceptance  of  condemned  and  defective  mail- 
bags and  of  defective  box-locks;  the  purchase  of  stamping- 
machines  at  a cost  of  $75  apiece,  although  the  sumo  work 
could  be  done  with  machines  costing  from  $1  50  to  $2;  a four 
years’  contract  with  a Binghamton  clock  company,  in  con- 
cluding which  tho  normal  conditions  of  publicity,  advertise- 
ment, and  bid-opening  were  violated;  the  giving  of  advance 
tips  concerning  the  appointment  of  postal  carriers  to  wagon- 
building firms,  tho  representatives  of  which  would  thereupon 
visit  the  prospective  appointee  and  inform  him  that  unless 
their  make  of  wagon  should  be  used  by  hint  he  would  not  re- 
ceive his  commission.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  Postmaster- 
General  Payne,  when  informed  of  the  leak  just  mentioned, 
asserted  that  it  could  only  have  occurred  among  the  employees 
of  tho  Civil  Service  Commission.  He  is  singularly  ill-informed 


regarding  the  details  of  bis  own  office  if  he  is  not  aware  that 
the  examinations  for  postal  carriers  are  conducted,  not  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  but  by  a board  of  five  persons, 
every  one  of  whom  is  an  employee  of  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment. Th<**e  who  imagine  that  the  scandal  in  the  Post-office 
can  be  hushed  up  are  likely  to  find  themselves  wofully  un- 
deceived when  the  President  returns  from  his  Western  tour. 


At  the  hour  when  we  write,  the  disagreement  between  the 
operators  and  the  United  Mine-Workers  in  the  anthracite 
coal  region  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Strike- 
Commission’s  award  has  become  acute.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  commission  decided  that  for  anthracite  miners  the 
working-day  shall  be  nine  hours.  The  miners  contend  that 
this  decision  is  not  applicable  to  Saturday,  and  have  refused 
to  work  more  than  eight  houra  on  that  day.  Thereupon  three 
of  the  principal  mining  companies,  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing, the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Susquehanna,  gave  notice 
that  unless  the  miners  worked  nine  houra  on  Saturday,  April 
18,  the  mine*  would  lie  closed  on  Monday,  April  20.  The 
miners  persisted  in  their  refusal,  and,  accordingly,  about 
80,000  of  them  were  locked  out  on  the  date  fixed.  The  lock- 
out will,  of  course,  prevent  the  delivery  of  coal  from  the 
Schuylkill  district  until  the  dispute  has  been  settled.  Mean- 
while, in  the  Wyoming  district  there  is  another  controversy 
concerning  the  definition  of  the  nine-hour  working-day  pre- 
scribed by  the  Strike  Commission.  The  operators  hold  that 
the  drivers  must  be  in  the  mine  and  have  the  mules  harnessed 
so  the  miners  can  begin  work  at  seven  o’clock  a.m.  The 
driver*  on  their  part  maintain  that  the  work-hours  should  be- 
gin with  the  harnessing  of  the  animals,  and  not  a half-hour 
before  the  miners  start  to  work.  Here,  again,  there  may  be 
a lockout  unless  an  agreement  shall  be  reached.  We  presume, 
however,  that  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  tho  president  of  the  United 
Mine-Workers,  who  arrived  at  Wilkesbarre  on  April  20,  will 
succeed  in  arranging  a modus  vivendi  pending  a decision  of 
a Conciliation  Board,  such  as  was  contemplated  by  the  Strike 
Commission’s  award.  It  wuh  foreseen  that  the  terms  of  the 
award  might  be  variously  interpreted.  In  such  an  event  a 
Conciliation  Board  was  to  bo  created,  half  the  members  of 
which  should  be  chosen  by  tho  mine-owners,  and  half  by  the 
mine-workers.  If  the  members  of  the  board  should  fail  to 
agree,  there  was  to  be  an  upix-ul  to  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  a judge  of  which  would  appoint  an  umpire.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Strike  Commission’s  award,  there  must  be  a sepa- 
rate Conciliation  Board  for  each  collier}',  but  wc  take  for 
granted  that,  in  a ease  like  the  present,  where  a lockout  has 
occurred  on  precisely  il»e  same  grounds  in  a large  number  of 
collieries,  tho  decision  of  a Mingle  Conciliation  Board  would  lie 
accepted  as  binding  by  all  the  mine-owncre  and  mine-workers 
concerned.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  Reading  Coal 
Company  can  afford  a lockout,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
losses  which  it  suffered  during  the  strike.  We  arc  assured 
that  this  company  will  exhibit  a larger  surplus  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Juno  30  than  for  the  preceding  twelvemonth. 


It  is  too  early  to  forecast  the  effect  of  the  decision  in  the 
Northern  Securities  caao  on  the  agitation  for  a revision  of  the 
tariff.  One  of  the  moat  telling  arguments  for  revision  put 
forward,  not  only  by  Democrats,  but  also  by  a good  many  Re- 
publicans in  Iowa  and  other  Northwestern  States,  has  been 
the  difficulty,  not  to  say  impossibility,  of  regulating  trust1*  and 
thwarting  approaches  to  monopolies,  so  long  as  the  duties  on 
the  product*  of  foreign  competitors  should  remain  practically 
prohibitive.  The  tariff,  said  Mr.  Jlavemeyer,  is  the  mother 
of  trusts,  and  the  inference  has  been  that,  only  by  dealing  a 
blow  at  the  parent  could  the  offspring  be  effectually  reached. 
Now  comes  Mr.  Roosevelt,  however,  and  points  out  that,  since 
the  decision  rendered  in  the  Northern  Securities  case,  a harm- 
ful trust  can  be  destroyed  without  touching  the  tariff,  which 
is  largely,  if  not  wholly,  credited  with  our  cxistiug  prosperity. 
But,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  decision  in  the  case 
just  mentioned  merely  assert*  that  tho  consolidation  of  two 
particular  common  carriers  which  naturally  were  competitors 
is  contrury  to  law.  The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals did  not  say  that  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more  indus- 
trial corporations  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  similar  com- 
modities would  also  be  a violation  of  law,  on  the  ground  that 
such  corporations  were  naturally  competitors.  It  may  be  that 
from  the  reasoning  employed  such  a conclusion  may  be  just- 
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|y  drawn,  and  that  hereafter  it  will  he  distinctly  affirmed  by 
the  highest  Federal  tribunal.  Would  it  be,  however,  beneficial 
or  hurtful  to  the  country  if  all  it*  iron  and  steel  factories 
for  example*  were  debarred  from  co-operation,  and  condemned 
to  eut-throat  competition?  Would  it  bo  possible,  under  such 
circumstance*,  to  avert  a stupendous  industrial  crisis,  which, 
for  an  indefinite  period,  might  consign  multitudes  of  workmen 
to  idleness  and  destitution  ? Would  not  a revision  of  the  tariff 
that  would  permit  an  inflow  of  foreign  commodities,  as  soon  as 
the  price*  of  the  necessaries  of  life  should  exceed  a given 
maximum,  prove  a safer  remedy  for  the  possible  abuses  of 
combinations?  What  possible  harm  could  a moderate  revision 
of  the  tariff,  confined  to  product*  which  tend  to  be  monopolised 
by  trusts,  inflict  upon  any  section  of  the  American  commu- 
nity? It  would  merely  cut  down  excessive  profit*;  it  would 
compel  nobody  to  manufacture  at  a lose.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  decision  in  the  Northern  Securities  case  shall  be  sus- 
tained by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  then  sweep- 
ingly  applied  to  all  the  railways  and  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions that  have  born  consolidated  since  1800,  such  a proceed- 
ing will  obviously  mean  ruin  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small 
investors  who  have  put  their  saving*  in  the  stock  of  the  com- 
bi nations. 


We  learn  with  satisfaction  that  the  number  of  culisted  men 
in  the  navy  has  already  been  increased  under  the  recent  legis- 
lation to  about  29,000,  and  inay  shortly  be  expected  to  reach 
the  statutory  aggregate  of  31,000.  The  fact  hears  witness  to 
the  augmented  popularity  of  the  navy,  which  is  due,  of  course, 
to  the  prestige  acquired  in  the  war  with  Spain.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  custom  of  bestowing  the  names  of  States  upon 
battle-ships  hoa  also  had  the  effect  of  facilitating  recruitment. 
Tt  ha*  brought  home  to  inland  sections  of  our  country  a sense 
of  ownership  in  such  vessels,  and  a feeling  of  prido  in  their 
achievement*.  Even  more  aignificant  than  the  ease  with  which 
recruitment  for  the  navy  is  now  effected  is  the  nationality  of 
the  recruit*.  There  was  a time,  not  very  long  ago,  when  the 
majority  of  the  enlisted  men  in  our  navy  was  composed  of 
foreigner*.  During  the  first  two  month*  of  the  current  year, 
on  the  other  hand,  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  recruit*  were 
native  American*.  It  was  always  certain  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  rceruita  of  this  kind  would  be  forthcoming  if  the 
naval  service  became  popular.  Those  who  have  felt  any  mis- 
giving* on  this  score  have  kept  their  eyes  fixed  too  exclusively 
on  the  diminution  of  our  ocean-carrying  trade  during  the  last 
forty-three  years.  They  forget  the  huge  and  constantly  ex- 
panding proportion*  of  our  merchant  fleet  on  the  Great  Lake*. 
It  ia  not  so  ranch  enlisted  men  that  our  newest  navy  stands  in 
need  of  as  thoroughly  educated  officer*.  This  deficiency  also 
will  be  made  good  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  when  the  pro- 
vision* for  the  appointment  of  additional  cadets  at  Annapolis 
shall  have  been  carried  into  effect. 


What  is  the  matter  with  our  bat  tic-ships?  If  our  battle- 
ship* cannot  be  used  for  target  practice  in  time  of  peace, 
what  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them  in  time  of  war?  The 
experience  of  tike  North  Atlantic  Squadron  is  certainly  dis- 
heartening. Here  was  a squadron  comprised  of  seven  battle- 
ship* which  wa*  held  up  to  foreign  powers  ami  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  a*  a proof  of  our  new  navy’s  efficiency;  of  its  abil- 
ity to  defend  our  sea-coast  cities  and  to  enforce  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  After  supervising  a certain  amount  of  target  prac- 
tice rendered  necessary  by  recent  proof*  that  our  gunnery  is 
decidcly  inferior  to  that  exhibited  in  the  battle  of  Manila 
Bay,  the  admiral  commanding  the  fleet — it  was  rather  a fleet 
than  a squadron — was  under  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Azores. 
Whether  the  contemplated  voynge  will  be  made  we  know  not, 
but,  if  it  in,  the  admiral  will  take  but  throe  battle-ships  with 
him,  the  other  four  having  been  disabled.  The  Indiana  and 
the  Massachusetts  have  both  been  detached,  the  former  be- 
cause she  wa*  found  unfit  for  duty,  and  tike  latter  because  she 
was  discovered  to  need  a complete  overhauling.  The  Iowa  ha* 
been  crippled  by  the  bursting  of  a gun.  while  not  only  has  a 
turret  of  tike  Maine  been  shaken,  if  not  shattered,  but  many 
of  her  boiler  tubes  have  hurst.  It  follows  that,  if  we 
were  now  at  war.  wo  should  be  unable  to  depend  for  protec- 
tion on  tin*  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  which  has  been  suddenly 
cut  down  to  lea*  than  one-half  ita  ostensible  strength. 
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Nor  i*  this  all.  If  we  note  the  nature  of  the  casualties  by  which 
the  Iowa  anil  the  Maine  have  been  rendered  unfit  for  service, 
we  shall  see  reason  to  fear  that,  in  time  of  need,  other  war-shipn 
might  prove  equally  untrustworthy.  The  12-inch  gun  which 
burst  on  board  the  Iowa  and  caused  a serious  lorn  of  life  had 
been  fired  only  127  times,  or  lc-sa  than  half  as  many  times  a*, 
it  ha*  been  computed,  the  gun  could  be  fired  with  safety.  It 
has  been  alleged  that  the  bunting  of  the  piece  was  due  to  no 
structural  defect,  but  to  the  use  of  smokeless  powder,  which 
reduces  by  more  than  one-half  the  so-called  life  of  a gun.  The 
explauation  increases  our  misgivings,  for,  if  smokeless  powder 
has  the  effect  imputed  to  it,  other  guns  on  other  battle-ship* 
must  have  reached  or  closely  approached  the  danger-point  in 
their  firing  reoord.  In  the  case  of  the  Maine,  it  is  evident 
either  that  the  specification*  furnished  by  the  naval  designer* 
were  faulty,  or  else  that  the  work  done  by  the  contractors  in 
pursuance  of  such  specifications  was  defective.  It  looks  as  if 
the  ajiologista  for  the  Navy  Department  could  not  escape  im- 
palement on  one  or  the  other  horn  of  that  dilemma.  The 
American  people  who  provide  the  money  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  learning  whether  other  battle-ship*  planned  by  the 
same  designers  and  built  by  the  same  contractors  will,  when 
tested,  evince  similar  defects.  In  view,  moreover,  of  the  fact 
that  the  Maine's  boilers  burst,  would  It  not  lie  well  to  recon- 
sider the  decision  to  put  the  satnc  type  of  boilers  in  eight  new 
battle-ships,  five  of  which  are  already  under  way,  while  the 
other  three  have  been  authorized  by  Congress. 


Every  now  and  then  some  one  discovers  a new  element  of 
strategy  calculated  to  disturb  the  well-fouuded  theories  of 
warfare,  and  requiring  a revision  of  the  programme  of  battle. 
The  submarine  boat  threatened  to  offer  violations  to  the  com- 
fortably established  notions  of  the  student*  of  the  art,  but 
there  have  been  uncertainties  of  operation  which  the  most 
sanguine  advocates  of  the  system  have  never  been  able  to 
dispel.  Now,  however,  cornea  the  dry  dock,  a structure  hitherto 
regarded  as  a fixed  tool  of  naval  construction  and  repair, 
rather  than  a weapon,  which  belligerent  office  it  seema  destined 
to  fill  in  its  floating  type.  We  have  one  of  such  dock*  in  suc- 
cessful and  profitable  use  at  the  naval  station  near  New  Or- 
leans, and  a contract  has  now  been  awarded  for  a larger  dock 
of  the  same  specie*  to  bo  located  at  the  naval  station  at  Cavite, 
in  the  Philippines,  for  which  place  it  is  to  be  towed  from  the 
builder’s  yard*  near  Baltimore.  The  floating-dock,  on  account 
of  ita  mobility,  easily  becomes  an  ally  of  the  fighting  fleet,  the 
ships  of  which  need  not  now  be  taken  long  distances,  perhaps 
under  tow,  to  the  permanent  dockyards.  The  floating-dock 
may  bo  with,  or  in  the  vicinity  of,  the  forces  afloat,  and  furnish 
a movable  basis  of  repair  and  recuperation— the  prime  con- 
siderations for  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  vessels  of  war. 
The  fleet  which  can  be  kept  up  to  its  standard  of  efficiency 
must,  necessarily,  be  the  stronger  for  this  convenient  and 
constantly  accessible  adjunct.  Under  the  plan*  of  strategy 
which  do  not  overlook  all  the  elements  of  sea-power,  there 
must  now  be  a reckoning  of  the»floating-dock,  which  may  also 
transport  it*  own  machinery  and  accommodate  ita  crew  of 
skilled  workmen.  The  structure  becomes,  therefore,  quite 
essential  as  a factor  of  offence  and  defence  aa  much  a*  rapid- 
fire  guns,  coal  capacity,  steaming  radius  and  armor  protection. 
It  is  a*  much  to  bo  considered  in  the  light  of  a weapon  as  the 
submarine  boat  or  a big  rifle  of  increased  power.  The  latter 
add  to  the  power  of  a blow,  while  the  floating-dock  may  main- 
tain the  fleet’s  efficiency  on  the  fighting  line,  or  on  the  blockade 
or  in  the  cruising  o|icrations — and  that  is  iu  itself  a contribu- 
tion to  the  striking  energy  of  the  national  arm,  whether  raised 
offensively  or  defensively. 


That  our  State  Department  could  have  no  intention  of 
evincing  churlishness  in  its  reception  of  the  friendly  advances 
made  by  the  German  Emperor  has  been,  of  course,  taken  for 
granted  by  well-informed  ami  right-feeling  American*.  If  it 
wa*  suggested  that  the  despatch  of  the  statue  of  Frederick 
the  Great  should  be  postponed  for  a season,  this  ws*  because 
the  place  designed  for  the  statue  is  not  yet  ready.  So,  too,  if 
the  semi-official  intimation  thHt  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  would 
be  pleased  to  have  our  North  Atlantic  fleet  put  in  at  Kiel  dur- 
ing the  German  naval  tnaiHruvres  was  informally  and  regret- 
fully declined,  this  wa*  because  an  extensive  scheme  of  work 
had  been  planned  for  the  North  Atlantic  fleet,  and  the  suggest- 
ed visit,  if  undertaken,  would  have  prevented  the  execution  of 
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the  plan.  The  large  North  Atlantic  fleet,  however,  in  one 
thing,  and  the  aunt  1 1 Mediterranean  squadron  another.  It  in 
thia  last-named  squadron  which  is  to  take  part  in  naval 
demonstrations  at  Marseilles,  which  have  been  arranged  for 
the  purpose  of  welcoming  President  Loubct  on  his  return  from 
Algeria.  There  ia  no  reason  why  this  squadron  should  not 
subsequently  go  to  Kiel,  and  Secretary  Moody  has  very  prop- 
erly ordered  it  to  do  so.  We  are  sorry  that  the  vessels  under 
Hear- Admiral  Cotton’s  command  include  no  big  battle-ship, 
but  the  three  cruisers,  the  Chicago,  Albany,  and  Raleigh,  and 
the  gunboat  Machias,  are  good  ships  of  their  kind,  and  will 
very  well  answer  their  purpose,  which  ia  to  pay  a compliment 
to  the  German  sovereign,  which,  in  view  of  his  many  civili- 
ties, it  would  be  ungracious  to  withhold.  The  German  news- 
papers which  have  confounded  the  North  Atlantic  fleet  with 
the  Mediterranean  squadron  will  now  recognise  that  there 
was  not  a trace  of  discourtesy  in  the  former’s  declination  of 
the  invitation  to  visit  Kiel.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  Germany  and  the  United  States  should  not  he  the 
beat  of  friends,  if  the  Berlin  government  would  be  at  the 
pains  to  convince  us  that  it  has  no  purpose,  either  now  or  at 
any  future  time,  of  disputing  the  Monroe  Doctrine, — that  is  to 
say,  of  gaining  a foothold  in  the  New  World,  either  through 
the  acquisition  of  territory  on  the  American  mainland  or  in 
the  West  Indies,  or  through  the  confiscation  of  an  American 
republic’s  customs  revenues  for  an  indefinite  period.  If  the 
Oertnan  Emperor  has  noted  the  recent  signs  of  the  times,  he 
must  have  observed  that  the  revival  of  sympathy  between 
the  American  and  the  French  peoples  coincides  with  the 
refusal  of  Frnnee  to  take  part  in  the  demonstration  against 
Venezuela.  That  may  seem  a little  thing,  yet  it  atones  for  the 
unfriendly  attitude  maintained  by  the  Paris  newspapers  tow- 
ard tbe  United  States  throughout  our  war  with  Spain. 


Those  two  potentates  of  western  Europe,  King  Edward  of 
England  and  President  Loubct  of  France,  the  son  of  Vic- 
toria and  the  son  of  the  French  peasant  woman,  have  written 
a picturesque  page  in  history  by  their  meeting  in  Paris.  At 
no  time  in  recent  years  have  the  relations  between  France  and 
England  been  so  full  of  promise;  and  at  no  time  has  it  been 
so  important  for  tbe  world’s  welfare  that  France  and  Eng- 
land should  be  on  good  terms.  The  alliance  between  Eng- 
land and  Germany  brought  an  outcry  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  nothing  could  more  effectively  bar  the  way  to  a 
renewal  of  that  alliance  than  a cordial  understanding  be- 
tween England  and  France.  The  King  of  England  was  ac- 
cused of  promoting  the  German  alliance  for  family  reasons, 
to  oblige  his  nephew;  it  is  much  more  certain  that  he  is  un- 
doing the  moral  effect  of  the  Gorman  alliance  by  his  visit  to 
President  Loubet  and  France.  With  the  alienation  of  Eng- 
land, the  indifference  of  Italy,  which  is  steadily  drawing  closer 
to  France,  and  the  practical  alliance  between  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia, it  may  be  said  that  Germany  is  now  without  allies  among 
the  Christian  powers,  being  reduced  to  the  friendship  of  Abdul- 
I lam  id,  who  is  not  overserupulous.  and  is  always  open  to 
business  offers.  This  isolation,  which  is  moral  even  more  than 
political,  ia  the  inevitable  result  of  Germany’s  return  to  Bis- 
marck’s methods  of  intrigue,  the  policy  of  intellectual  cun- 
ning, materialism,  and  opportunism.  Nothing  would  so  de- 
light the  world  at  large,  nothing  would  make  so  much  for  in- 
ternational peace,  as  a return,  on  Germany’s  part,  to  the  truer 
ideals  of  the  nation,  the  profound  enthusiasm  for  the  best 
things,  which  made  the  names  of  Goethe,  Kant,  and  Wagner 
ornaments  of  the  human  race. 


The  worst  side  of  the  Prussian  spirit  of  arrogance  was 
brought,  out  in  the  IIussner-Hartmanu  ease,  which  is  now 
being  tried  by  court  martial.  The  story  is  this:  Two  boys, 
Hussner  and  Hartmann,  were  at  school  together,  and  were, 
probably,  very  good  friends.  Hussner  studied  for  the  navy, 
passed  the  necessary  examinations,  and  became  that  lordliest 
thing  on  earth,  to  paraphrase  Kipling,  a German  officer. 
Hartmann,  under  the  national  system  of  universal  military 
service,  was  drafted  into  the  army.  They  met  casually,  both 
being,  of  course,  in  uniform;  and  Hartmann,  delighted  to  seo 
his  old  school  friend,  apparently  forgot  for  the  moment  what 
discipline  required  of  him,  and  made  a motion  to  shake  hands 
with  Hussner;  then,  remembering  himself,  turned  a gesture 
into  an  imperfect  salute.  The  high  dignity  of  Lieutenant 
Hu&sner,  By  the  Grace  of  Gud  Prussian  Officer,  was  mortally 


outraged,  and  drawing  his  sword,  and  remarking,  “ When  I 
draw  my  sword,  blood  must  flow!”  he  ran  his  old  school  friend 
through  the  body.  Ilis  school  friend  promptly  died,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Hussner,  going  home,  as  promptly  wrote  to  the  mother 
of  tbe  deceased,  saying  that  he  had  killed  her  son  for  the 
honor  of  the  Prussian  service.  Apparently  there  are  several 
different  ideals  of  honor  in  tbe  world,  and  Lieutenant  Hussner 
represents  one  of  them.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
his  imperial  muster  and  great  exemplar  will  acquit  him,  should 
the  court  martial  take  un  extreme  course  und  sentence  him 
to  a few  months’  imprisonment. 


Russia  and  Austria  have  addressed  a new  note  to  Turkey, 
reminding  Abdul-Humid  that  the  promises  of  reform  made 
by  his  acceptance  of  their  former  note  must  be  kept,  and  de- 
claring that  the  progress  made  in  carrying  out  the  reform  pro- 
gramme up  to  the  present  is  not  satisfactory.  A special  de- 
mand ia  made  that  the  Sultan  shall  at  once  send  to  Albania 
a force  sufficient  to  quell  the  revolt  there;  a course  which  is 
for  him  in  the  last  degree  difficult,  seeing  that  he  would  thus 
run  the  risk  of  offending  his  Ixsly-guard  of  Albanians,  on  whose 
fidelity  he  depends  for  hia  safety  from  assassination.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  it  was  an  Albanian  soldier  in  the  Turk- 
ish army  who  shot  the  Russian  consul  of  Mitrovitsa,  the  late 
Mr.  Steherbina,  in  the  back,  and  the  Sultan  is,  doubtless, 
haunted  by  apprehensions  of  a like  fate  for  himself  should  he 
incur  the  animosity  of  the  Albanian  clansmen;  and  the  feel- 
ing of  goose-flesh  running  up  and  down  his  spine  must  more 
than  counterbalance  the  pleasure  he  derives  from  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Kaiser.  The  fate  of  the  assassin  of  Mr.  Stchcr- 
bina  has  not  yet  been  decided  on,  and  Russia's  attitude  will 
be  considerably  influenced  by  the  course  taken  in  this  matter 
by  the  Sultan.  Very  much  now  depends  on  the  loyalty  and 
honesty  of  Austria  as  Russia’s  ally;  and  we  must  fervently 
hope  that  Kaiser  Franz  Joseph,  with  the  immense  experience 
and  political  insight  whieh  he  has  gathered  through  a long 
and  greatly  afflicted  lifr,  may  see  in  which  direction  his  true 
interest  lies.  A solution  of  the  Slav  question  in  the  Balkans 
would  mukc  much  easier  the  solution  of  the  Slav  question 
within  his  own  borders,  which  is  now  such  a constant  source  of 
weakness.  If  he  could  establish  cordial  relations  between  him- 
self and  the  Austrian  Slavs,— not  only  the  Czechs,  but  nlso  the 
Moravians,  Poles,  Croatian*,  and  Slavonians. — he  could  build 
up  a u effective  counterpoise  to  the  Hungarian  kingdom,  and 
lighten  the  despotic  weight  with  whieh  the  Magyars  now  bear 
upon  the  aspirations  of  Austria  proper. 


The  recent  national  convention  held  in  Dublin  haa  practical- 
ly assured  the  passage  of  Mr.  Wyndliam’s  Land  Purchase  bill. 
The  three  great  figures  of  the  convention  were,  of  course,  Mr. 
Redmond,  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  and  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 
Mr.  O’Brien  made  the  strongest  speech  of  the  day  in  favor 
of  the  hill,  and  as  lie  is  in  many  ways  the  most  popular  man 
among  the  Nationalists  in  the  country  at  large,  his  adherence 
assured  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Wymlham’s  measure — on  accept- 
ance which  was  never,  of  course,  in  any  serious  doubt.  For  a 
nation  whieh,  we  hare  so  often  been  told,  is  made  up  of  vague 
dreamers  and  impracticable  enthusiasts,  these  Irishmen  seem, 
nevertheless,  to  have  a certain  grasp  on  the  conduct  of  affairs; 
and  as  Mr.  Wyndhnm  himself  testifies  to  the  scrupulous 
fidelity  with  which  debts  already  incurred  under  previous  mea- 
sures of  land  purchase  are  paid  by  the  peasantry,  it  seems  that 
we  must  arid  financial  effectiveness  to  the  other  qualities!  of 
the  Irish  race.  An  extremely  interesting  side  issue  at  the  con- 
vention was  the  advocacy,  by  Michael  Davitt,  of  land  nation- 
alization, us  opposed  to  ;>eRsant  proprietorship.  Michael 
Davitt,  as  is,  of  course,  well  known,  is  strongly  committed  to 
certain  theories,  practically  socialistic,  of  an  advanced  school 
of  Continental  economists,  and  his  documentary  convictions 
often  led  to  disputes  with  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  old  days  before 
1*90.  Once,  when  the  two  were  speaking  of  the  future  of 
Ireland,  Michael  Davitt  asked  Parnell  what  he  would  do  if, 
after  home  rule  were  gained,  Davitt  were  to  sturt  an  agita- 
tion in  favor  of  land  nationalization  and  socialistic  theories 
generally.  “I  should  lock  you  up  in  Kilinuinhumt”  said  the 
practical  Parnell, — the  man  of  facts,  of  things  as  they  are. 
It  should  be  remembered,  in  justice  to  a great  man,  that  the 
present  victory  of  the  Irish  party  is  wholly  a victory  for  the 
principles  and  tactics  of  Pnmcll,  in  a campaign  carried  out 
according  to  his  methods,  by  his  ablest  and  most  loyal  lieutcn- 
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ant.  Parnell  used  to  say,  “ When  we  can  make  the  Irish  land- 
owners  as  eager  to  get  rid  of  their  land  aa  we  are  to  get  rid  of 
them,  the  Irish  land  question  will  be  solved  1H 


It  is  evident  to  every  one  that  this  national  convention  at 
Dublin  was  really  an  Irish  Parliament;  in  fact,  the  first 
genuine  Irish  Parliament  since  the  historic  gathering  assem- 
bled by  Roderick  O'Connor,  King  of  Connaught,  before  the 
invasion  of  the  Normans.  For  we  should  remember  that  the 
Dublin  Parliaments  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  not.  repre- 
sentative bodies,  being  made  up  wholly  of  Protestants  elected 
by  Protestants,  and  therefore  representing  only  one-fifth  of 
the  nation.  It  was  an  exclusively  Protestant  Parliament  of 
this  kind  which  passed  the  Act  of  Union  with  England  just 
over  a century  ago,  and  readers  in  Missouri  will  be  intended 
to  know  that  the  precise  sums  which  were  paid  to  its  lead- 
ing members  are  well  known  and,  considering  the  value  of 
what  they  had  to  sell,  comparatively  moderate.  It  is  worth 
while  recording  that  not  only  has  this  now  and  thoroughly 
representative  Irish  Parliament  decided  the  fate  of  the  land 
system  for  Ireland;  it  has  also  decided,  and  this  is  part  of 
fate’s  irony,  in  what  manner,  and  by  whom,  England  shall  be 
governed.  It  must  give  the  great  Liberal  Unionists,  like  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Joseph  Chamberlain,  a delicious 
sensation  every  morning  to  remember  that  they  hold  office 
by  the  grace  of  Parnell’s  lieutenants,  pending  good  behavior. 
It  must  also  be  singularly  pleasant  for  Lord  Roaebery  to  re- 
member that  his  retreat  from  Gladstone’s  programme  has 
probably  cost  him  the  Premiership,  which  the  rising  Liberal 
tide  would  have  presently  brought  his  way,  had  the  Irish  mem- 
bers abstained  from  supporting  Mr.  Balfour.  Altogether,  the 
Dublin  convention  has  succeeded  in  writing  a remarkable  page 
of  constitutional  history. 


There  is  no  ground  for  accusing  the  Cubans  of  ingratitude 
because  some  delay  has  been  encountered  at  Havana  in  the 
negotiation  of  a political  treaty  hetween  the  insular  republic 
and  the  United  States.  We  should  have  no  right  to  blame  the 
Cubans  if  they  postponed  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  now 
under  consideration  until  our  House  of  Representatives  shall 
have  sanctioned  the  previous  commercial  treaty  granting  par- 
tial reciprocity.  What  Minister  Squires  is  now  engaged 
upon  is  the.  framing  of  an  agreement  for  the  cession  to  the 
United  States  of  two  coaling  stations,  one  on  thp  northern 
and  the  other  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  and  for  the  in- 
corporation in  treaty  form  of  the  provisions  required  by  the 
so-called  .Platt  Amendment,  and  already  sanctioned  by  the 
Cuban  Constitutional  Convention.  In  return  for  these  con- 
cessions, about  the  ultimate  granting  of  which  we  have-  no 
doubt,  it  is  understood  that  we  shall  consent  to  Cuba’s  reten- 
tion of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  although  the  eventual  disposition 
of  that  island  was  left  undetermined  by  the  treaty  with  Spain. 

Americans  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  equitable  position 
taken  by  their  State  Department  in  consenting  to  accept  from 
the  Chines#  government  a share  of  the  instalment  of  the 
Boxer  indemnity  now  due  on  the  basis  of  seventy-four  and  two- 
, tenths  cents  per  tael,  although  the  tael  is  now  quoted  at  fifty- 
two  and  a half  centB.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  at 
the  time  the  total  iudemnity  was  fixed  at  450  million  Haik- 
wan  taels  the  tael  had  a gold  value  of  seventy-four  and  two- 
tenths  cents,  and  a corresponding  value  in  the  currency  of 
each  creditor  power.  Hod  the  gold  value  of  the  tael  then 
BtoodT  at  its  present  figure,  the  total  amount  of  the  indemnity 
would  have  fallen  not  far  short  of  six  hundred  million  taels, 
an  aggregate  which  would  have  been  recognized  as  entirely 
beyond  the  power  of  China  to  pay.  While  the  agreement  with 
China  was  still  the  subject  of  negotiation.  Lord  Lansdowne 
distinctly  recognized  that  even  a total  demand  of  450  million 
taels  would  constitute  a heavy  strain  upon  China’s  resources, 
and  that  the  British  Foreign  Office  would,  for  it«  part,  be  dis- 
posed to  reduce  the  amount.  That  the  aggregate  might  be 
greatly  increased  through  a further  depreciation  in  the  price 
of  silver  seems  never  to  have  been  contemplated  by  any  of  the 
allied  powers.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  seem  rea- 
sonable that  the  two  following  questions  should  be  referred  to 
the  court  of  arbitration  at  The  Hague,  to  wit,  first.  Did  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  intend  that  China  should  be  called  upon 
to  pay  a sum  larger  than  that  which  was  the  gold  equivalent 
of  450  million  taels  at  the  date  when  the  treaty  was  signed? 
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Secondly,  if  they  did  so  intend,  should  they  not  now  acquiesce 
in  such  fiscal  changes  at  the  treaty  porta  as  would  increase 
China’s  ability  to  pay?  It  should  be  remembered  that,  aside 
from  thp  lump  sum  now  payable  at  the  port  of  entry  in  lieu 
of  the  Mein,  or  inland  transit  dues,  the  import  duties  proper 
are  only  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  payable  in  silver.  To  us  it 
seems  just  that  China,  if  she  is  to  be  forced  to  pay  the  present 
gold  value  of  the  depreciated  tael,  should  be  suffered  to  in- 
crease her  customs  duties  to  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  if  payable 
in  silver,  or  to  collect  them  in  gold,  if  they  are  to  remain  at 
five  per  cent.  With  the  tael  selling  at  fifty-two  cents  in  gold, 
the  result  would  he  practically  the  same  to  the  importer  of 
foreign  goods  whether  he  paid  five  per  cent,  in  gold  or  ten  per 
cent,  in  silver.  No  doubt  the  shipper  of  foreign  goods  to  Chinn 
would  dislike  to  see  the  duties  doublet!,  but  the  creditor  powers 
have  no  moral  right  to  exact  an  enormously  increased  iudem- 
nity, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  deprive  their  debtor  of  the 
means  of  paying  it.  It  will  lie  hard  enough  to  collect  450 
million  taels  without  provoking  a revolution,  and  to  swell 
that  aggregate  by  adding  almost  150  million  more  might  just 
turn  the  scale  against  the  upholders  of  tranquillity  and  order. 


We  thought  it  was  generally  admitted  that  American  work- 
men are  superior  to  British  workmen  in  the  sense  that  they 
not  only  get  higher  pay,  hut  earn  it.  This  is  not  by  any  means 
the  conclusion  reached  by  the  twenty-three  representatives  of 
British  skilled  labor  who  accompanied  Mr.  Alfred  Moseley  in 
hia  recent  visit  to  this  country.  Mr.  Moseley  himself  con- 
cedes that  the  American  workman  is  better  educated,  and  is 
far  better  paid,  housed,  fed,  and  clothed.  So  far  hia  work- 
ing-men companions  seem  to  concur  with  him,  for  they  are 
agreed  that  American  employers  are  more  generous  than  are 
British  employers  in  their  treutment  of  the  employed.  They 
do  not  acknowledge,  however,  that  the  American  workman 
deserves  any  better  treatment.  A contrary  conclusion  would 
be  drawn  from  some  of  their  assertions.  The  British  work- 
man has  been  accused  of  protracting  a job  as  long  as  possi- 
ble in  pursuance  of  the  ca‘  canny,  or  “ go  easy.”  policy.  Ac- 
cording to  James  Cox,  the  delegate  for  the  British  iron  and 
steel  workers,  an  American  artisfin  is  much  more  open  to  cen- 
sure on  this  score,  so  far  as  government  work  is  concerned. 
Of  the  new  Post-office  building  in  Chicago,  he  says  that  any 
third-rate  municipal  corporation  in  Great  Britain  would  have 
accomplished  the  work  in  four  years  instead  of  eight.  The 
delegate  of  the  British  bricklayers  accuses  our  workmen  of 
scamping  their  work,  and  says  that  he  would  be  sorry  to  see 
American  methods  of  building  adopted  in  England. 

The  delegate  of  the  Plasterers’  Union  found  the  plastering 
bad,  even  in  the  rooms  of  the  White  House,  where  the  dele- 
gates were  received  by  President  Roosevelt.  W.  C.  Stedman, 
representing  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress,  went  home  with  the  convietiou  that  the  Brit- 
ish workman  cannot  he  beaten  in  the  world  for  solid  and  well- 
finished  work.  The  twenty-three  delegates  also  report  that 
the  workmen  who  have  built  up  American  industries  arc 
largely  of  British  birth  and  training.  Moat  of  the  inventions 
in  American  workshops,  they  say,  come  from  men  that  hail 
from  the  old  country.  It  is  the  British  employers,  we  are  told, 
that  are  responsible  for  the  backwardness  of  manufactures  in 
Great  Britain.  They  cling  to  old  methods  and  old  machinery, 
whereas  in  the  United  States  the  newest  method  and  the  latest 
machinery  are  favored.  It  is,  at  the  first  glance,  difficult  to 
reconcile  these  opinions  with  the  mass  of  testimony  on  the 
other  side.  The  explanation  of  the  divergence  probably  is 
that  the  twenty- three  visiting  delegates  are  themselves  ex- 
ceptionally intelligent  men,  and  personally  would  be  glad 
to  see  improved  machinery  introduced  in  British  factories. 
The  majority  of  the  members,  however,  in  almost  every  local 
union  in  Great  Britain,  oppose  the  introduction  of  new  ma- 
chinery on  the  ground  that  only  exceptionally  clever  men  can 
learn  to  use  it  quickly.  In  other  words,  no  wall-informed  man 
disputes  the  general  correctness  of  the  picture  drawn  by 
Charles  Readc  in  Put  Yourself  in  fits  Place. 


There  is  no  part  of  the  United  States  which  is  not  deeply 
interested  in  learning  whether  Governor  Ponnypaoker  of 
Pennsylvania  will  sign  or  veto  the  press-muzzling  bill  passed 
by  the  Harrisburg  Legislature.  As  we  formerly  pointed  out, 
tl»o  restrictive  measure  is  applieuble  to  all  newspapers  except 
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weeklies,  the  latter  being  excepted  for  the  reason  that  most 
of  the  Republican  organa  are  hebdomadal.  As  we  go  to  prev 
it  seema  incredible  that  the  Governor  will  fail  to  heed  the 
vehement  protest  made  at  Harrisburg  on  April  21  by  the 
largest  body  of  journalists  ever  assembled  in  the  State.  It 
is  confidently  expected  that,  as  a jurist,  he  will  regard  the 
gag  bill  as  a violation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Constitution. 
The  seventh  section  of  the  organic  law  of  the  State  provides 
that  the  print ing-preas  shall  he  free  to  every  person  who  may 
undertake  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature,  or 
any  branch  of  government,  and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made  to 
restrain  the  right  thereof.  The  State  Constitution  goes  on  to 
nay  that  there  shall  be  no  conviction  in  any  prosecution  for 
the  publication  of  papers  relating  to  the  official  conduct  of 
officers  or  men  in  public  capacities,  or  to  any  other  matter 
proper  for  public  investigation  or  information,  where  the 
fact  that  such  publication  was  not  maliciously  or  negligently 
made  shall  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  a jury. 


It  is  the  vice  of  the  bill,  driven  through  the  Harrisburg  Le- 
gislature for  the  purpose  of  shielding  the  offi<«e-holders  from 
the  search-light  of  publicity,  that  it  casts  on  the  defendant  the 
burden  of  proof  that  a publication  was  not  negligently  made. 
It  thus  encourages  the  bringing  of  civil  actions  for  damage*  in 
which  no  malice  may  be  charged  or  shown,  but  in  which  unin- 
tentional error  in  the  statement  of  facts  may  have  occurred. 
Tlie  bill  also  allows  a jury  to  find  compensatory  damages  for 
alleged  mental  suffering,  ns  well  aH  for  alleged  injuries  to 
business  or  reputation;  it  also  authorizes  punitive  damages, 
if  the  matter  complained  of  has  received  special  prominence 
from  the  use  of  pictures,  cartoons,  head-lines  or  displayed  type 
calculated  to  attract  attention.  Nobody  knows  letter  than 
Governor  Pennypacker,  who  left  the  bench  in  order  to  assume 
executive  office,  that  the  existing  libel  laws  of  Pennsylvania 
afford  adequate  protection  to  honest  men.  Experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  they  do  not  safeguard  Senator  Quay 
from  the  reprobation  of  his  fellow  citizens.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  a Governor  who  hitherto  has  been  looked 
upon  as  a high-minded  man  will  obey  the  mandate  of  a po- 
litical friend,  or  will  listen  to  the  earnest  remonstrance  of  the 
press,  not  only  of  Pennsylvania,  hut  of  the  United  State*. 


Tho  appeal  sent  forth  by  fifty  eminent  liberal  elergyraen  to 
the  clergy  of  the  country  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  making 
Emerson’s  approaching  birthday  centenary  a time  when  his 
particular  spiritual  message  to  his  countrymen  shall  be  set 
forth,  will  meet  with  varying  response  according  as  the  clergy 
are  conservative  or  liberal,  or  are  of  the  prophetic  or  the 
priestly  order.  That  in  many  of  the  most  prominent  pulpits 
of  all  of  the  Protestant  sects  Mny  24  will  Is*  utilized  for  con- 
sideration of  the  life  and  thought  of  one  whom  the  preachera 
in  those  pulpits  deem  a modern  prophet  of  idealism  and  mysti- 
cism goe*  without  saying.  Our  nation’s  list,  of  great  thinkers 
and  spiritual  teachers  is  not  so  long  that  we  can  afford  to 
refrain  from  analysis  of  their  message  ns  the  centennials  of 
their  birth  come  around.  If  it  be  true,  as  sonic  of  the  most 
searching  of  present-day  thinkers  contend,  that  the  religion  of 
the  future  is  to  be  a blending  of  rationalism  and  of  mysticism, 
and  a further  extension  of  individualism  in  matters  of  belief 
f mri  jHis/tu  with  vast  extension  of  sociality  in  matters  of 
Christian  deed,  then  obviously  there  must  be  an  increased 
turning  to  Emerson,  who  more  than  any  other  great  American 
religious  teacher  stood  for  intuitionalism,  which  is  the  tap- 
root of  mysticism,  and  for  individualism  as  over  against  in- 
stitutionalism in  matters  religious. 


An  interesting  contribution  to  the  stndy  of  the  effects 
of  money  on  families  can  be  made  by  any  pprson  of  statisti- 
cal inclinations  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  trace  out  for  a 
few  generations  the  history  of  a score  or  two  of  our  very  rich 
families,  and  learn  what  effeot  the  acquirement  of  a big 
fortune  by  any  individna!  American  has  had  on  the  divorce 
record  of  that  individual  and  his  descendants.  It  is  early  yet 
to  get  results  that  would  prove  much,  because  most  of  the 
great  American  fortunes  are  pretty  new;  hut  already  tenden- 
cies seem  to  be  showing  themselves  which  it  would  he  worth 
while  to  trace  hack.  There  are  believed  to  be  about  4000 
millionaires  in  the  United  States;  enough  to  give  a statistician 
an  ample  field  to  work  in.  A fortune  sufficient  to  make  life 
easy  and  comfortable  is  probably  a promoter  of  domestic 


happiness,  but  still  it  seems  likely  that  rich  people  or  their 
descendants  get  more  divorcee  than  poorer  people  do.  In  the 
first  place,  heir*  and  heiresses  are  more  exposed  to  tho  wiles  of 
the  designing  than  the  scions  of  poverty,  and  for  that  reason 
are  somewhat  more  likely  to  make  unwise  marriages.  Again, 
the  rich,  as  a rule,  have  more  leisure  than  the  poor,  are  not  so 
steadily  and  effectively  disciplined  by  work,  ore  less  safe- 
guarded by  a wholesome  routine,  and  east  about  more  widely 
and  continuously  for  pleasures.  Satan,  as  heretofore,  finds 
mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do,  and  some  of  the  mischief 
results  in  divorce.  Moreover,  the  rich  are  somewhat  more 
used  to  self-indulgence  and  having  their  own  way  than  the 
poor,  and  less  inclined,  if  they  find  themselves  in  uncomfort- 
able matrimonial  ease,  to  grin  ami  bear  it.  They  can  meet  the 
expense  of  divorce,  which  is  often  ghnsiderable.  can  go  as  for 
as  is  necessary,  and  stay  there  as  long  bs  is  necessary,  to  gain 
divorce  on  convenient  terms;  and  they  can  afford  to  break  up 
families  without  fear  of  want.  Many  a wife  sticks  to  a bail 
husband  because  she  ami  her  children  n«*d  his  support ; many 
a husband  puts  up  with  an  unsatisfactory  wife  hecause  he  can- 
not afford  to  try  a new  one.  Divorce,  like  the  appendicitis 
operation,  is  a luxury,  and  comes  high. 

The  Springfield  Republican  suggests  that.  President  Roose- 
velt may  succeed  Dr.  Eliot  b»  president  of  Harvard  University. 
It  is  an  intereating  suggestion,  because  it  concern*  two  inter- 
eating  men  and  an  interesting  job.  Any  suggestion,  composed 
of  such  strong  materials,  would  he  Imuml  to  attract  attention. 
Put  it  the  other  way  suggest  that  Dr.  Eliot  is  a suitable  man 
to  succeed  Colonel  Roosevelt  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  you  have  another  proposition  that  may  be  discussed  with 
entertainment  and  possible  profit.  But  neither  of  these  things 
ia  likely  to  happen.  I)r.  Eliot  has  extraordinary  administra- 
tive ability,  and  is  qualified  in  many  particulars  to  inuke  a 
remarkable  President  of  the  United  State*,  but  his  specialty 
has  been  education,  not  politics,  and  he  could  not  get  delegates 
enough  to  carry  a convention.  It  is  almost  a pity,  for  ho  ia 
of  the  sort  of  timber  that  a great  Democratic  candidate  might 
he  fashioned  from.  He  ia  still  young — sixty-nine  year*  young 
— not  »o  boisterously  young  as  Dr.  Roosevelt,  but  young 
enough  in  mind  and  body  for  great  labor*.  Gladstone  was 
young  at  seventy,  so  was  Pope  Leo,  so  will  be  Dr.  Eliot. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  has  exerted  a vast  influence  over  his  gen- 
eration, und  the  rising  generation  especially,  but  his  spe- 
cialty has  been,  not  education,  hut  politics.  That  is  one  rea- 
son why  ho  is  not  likely  to  be  president  of  Harvard,  for  Har- 
vard will  want  an  educator.  Another  reason  ia  that  when, 
some  time  or  other.  Dr.  Eliot’s  successor  is  selected,  the  se- 
lecting will  be  done  by  seven  gentlemen,  all  residents  of  Bos- 
ton or  its  near  neighborhood,  who  may  he  confidently  expeeted 
to  keep  the  succession  in  the  large  and  capable  Boston  family 
where,  indeed,  it  seem*  rightly  to  belong.  Race  suicide  will 
have  made  far  more  progress  in  Massachusetts  than  now  seems 
anywise  probable  before  Harvard  sends  to  fetch  a president 
from  Oyster  Bay. 


The  election  of  Dr.  John  Huston  Finley  to  the  presidency 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  a case  of  the  right 
man  finding  the  right  place.  Dr.  Finley  was  horn  in  1808 
in  Illinois,  worked  ns  a hoy  on  a farm  and  in  a printing-office, 
graduated  at  Knox  College.  Illinois,  in  1887.  and  studied  later 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  was  then  for  a time  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  in  New  York,  hut 
was  called  in  1892  to  tie  president  of  Knox  Collie.  Seven 
years  later  he  resigned  that  office  and  came  buck  to  New 
York,  where  lie  busied  himself  with  literary  and  editorial  work, 
until  June,  1900,  when  he  became  Professor  of  Politic*  in 
Prineeton  University.  Hi*  training,  as  will  he  seen,  has  been 
unusually  varied,  and  he  bring*  to  his  new  duties  an  equip- 
ment both  scholarly  and  practical.  The  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  is  part  of  the  t*ducational  system  of  this  city, 
and  is  maintained  out  of  the  public  funds.  It  started  in 
1947  as  the  Free  Acadpmy,  becoming  a college  by  action  of  the 
Legislature  in  1800.  It*  present  location  is  at  Twenty-third 
Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  hut  a new  building  is  in  pros- 
pect for  it  at  139th  Street  ami  Amsterdam  Avenue,  when*  it 
will  have  ample  spm>e  ami  a chance  to  grow  into  a college 
of  a higher  grade  than  it  has  vet  attained.  Even  now  it  ha* 
more  than  19iKi  students,  and  tlie  |>ossibilitie«  of  its  develop- 
ment are  decidedly  inspiring. 
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Mr.  Cleveland’s  Speech 

It  would  not  he  easy  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  speech  delivered  at  New 
York  city,  on  April  14,  by  ex  • President 
CJrovcr  Cleveland,  in  aid  of  the  Tuskegee 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  a school 
which  aims  to  teach  colored  men  to  earn 
a living  by  skilled  labor.  His  willingness  to 
come  forward  on  this  occasion  is  but  one  of 
many  and  conclusive  proofs  of  the  anxious 
solicitude  and  genuine  sympathy  with  which 
Mr.  Cleveland  regards  the  colored  race. 
Faithful  arc  the  wounds  of  a friend,  and, 
if  the  ex-President  advises  colored  men  to 
forego,  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  politi- 
cal aspirations  that  cannot  lie  gratified,  ex- 
cept at  the  expense  of  their  fundamental 
interests,  his  kindly  counsel  is  based  upon 
clear  and  indisputable  grounds.  Indeed,  so 
far  as  the  purport  of  his  recommendations 
is  concerned,  he  took  the  same  position  which 
Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  has  consistently 
occupied.  Practically  identical  are  the 
premises  from  which  is  drawn  the  deduction 
as  to  the  negro's  actual  unfitness  for  socyil 
and  political  equality,  although  Mr.  Wash- 
ington could  scarcely  lie  expected  to  state 
them  so  plainly.  Mr.  Cleveland’s  confession 
of  faith  was  unflinching,  though  hardly 
more  so  than  that  which  was  made  not 
long  ago  at  the  New  York  Union  League 
Club  by  the  Republican  Secretary  of  War. 
I believe,  said  the  ex-President,  that  neither 
the  decree  that  made  the  slaves  free,  nor  the 
enactment  which  suddenly  invested  them 
with  the  rights  of  citizenship,  any  more 
purged  them  of  their  racial  and  slavery- 
bred  imperfections  and  deficiencies  than  it 
changed  the  color  of  their  skin.  Ie  this 
a truism  ? That  it  has  mine  to  be  looked 
upon  as  such  by  a vast  majority  of  white 
men  in  the  Northern  ns  well  as  the  South- 
ern States  bears  witness  to  a tremendous  re- 
vulsion in  public  sentiment.  It  was  no 
truism  to  the  French  Revolutionists,  who 
emancipated  at  a stroke  the  slaves  in  Haiti, 
for  they  were  Arm  believers  in  an  optimistic 
illusion,  the  outcome  of  which  has  la-i-n  one 
of  the  most  appalling  tragedies  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race.  It  certainly  was  not  a 
truism  in  the  decade  following  the  civil 
war,  for  the  whole  of  the  Reconstruction 
legislation  was  based  upon  the  contrary  as- 
sumption, t hr  assumption,  namely,  that  po- 
litical equality  would  prove  a juiiiiktu 
whereby  all  the  racial  and  slavery-bred  de- 
ficiencies of  the  colored  people  would  be 
speedily  eradicated.  The  remedy  has  now 
been  tried  for  upwards  of  a generation,  yet 
Secretary  Root  concurs  with  Mr.  Cleveland 
in  acknowledging  that  it  has  failed;  not 
only  in  those  States  where  negro  suffrage 
has  of  late  been  restricted,  but  also  in  other 
States  where  the  privilege  of  the  suffrage, 
though  unrestricted,  has  not  made  the  negro 
competent  to  enjoy  it.  The  experience  of 
some  thirty-five  years  has  shown  that  the 
colored  people,  considered  as  a whole,  and 
without  regard  to  certain  shining  excep- 
tions, arc  not  qualified  to  possess  the  fran- 
chise. Our  Reconstruction  legislator*  began 
at  the  w-Tong  end,  because,  instead  of  con- 
rentrating  philanthropy  and  statesmanship 
upon  the  means  of  making  the  negro  self-sup- 
porting and  aelf- respecting,  they  crowned 
him  at  the  start,  before  he  had  proved  his 
worthiness,  with  the  gift  of  political  equal- 
ity. which  ought  to  have  been  reserved 
for  industry,  thrift,  intelligence,  and  virtue. 
The  result  is  what  should  have  bem  ex* 
peeled,  though  it  we  ms  not  to  have  been 
expected  by  the  authors  of  the  Thirteenth. 
Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  of 
our  Federal  Constitution.  What  has  hap- 
pened is.  as  stated  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  that, 
among  the  nearly  nine  millions  of  negroes 
who  have  been  intermixed  by  constitutional 
amendments  with  onr  citizenship,  there  is 


still  a grievous  amount  of  Ignorance,  a sad 
amount  of  viciouanesa,  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  laziness  and  thriftlessness.  It  is, 
then,  a stupendous  problem  with  which  the 
whole  nation  ia  confronted,  a problem  which 
neither  enlightened  self-interest  nor  the 
higher  motive  of  human  sympathy  will  per- 
mit white  people  in  any  section  of  the 
Union  to  ignore.  As  Mr.  Cleveland  points 
out,  however,  it  is  our  white  brethren  of  the 
South  to  whom  the  gravity  of  the  problem 
is  driven  home  most  forcibly;  it  is  they,  not 
we.  who,  primarily  and  mainly,  are  con- 
demned to  bear  the  white  man's  burden. 
As  Mr.  Cleveland  said,  the  lifting  of  the 
tremendous  weight  must  be  principally  done 
by  those  who  stand  next  to  it.  Just  in  pro- 
portion as  we  appreciate  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  which  wc  have  imposed  upon  the 
Southern  white*,  the  task  of  elevating  in 
the  sphere  of  humanity  eight  millions  of 
negroes,  shall  we  be  quick  to  obey  Mr. 
Cleveland’s  injunction,  and  to  recognize 
their  claim  to  our  utmost  consideration  and 
sympathetic  fellowship. 

Prom  the  view-point  of  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  negroes  themselves,  their  in- 
telligent well-wishrrs  at  the  North  should 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  allay,  in- 
stead of  aggravating,  the  causes  of  political 
and  social  friction  between  the  colored 
people  and  their  white  neighbor*  at  the 
South.  Nothing  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  speech 
was  more  opportune  or  more  useful  than 
what  he  said  on  this  point.  If  we  at  the 
North  truly  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the 
negro's  intellectual  and  moral  improvement, 
if  wc  honestly  desire  to  further  his  advance- 
ment, we  cannot  for  a moment  overlook  the 
vital  necessity  of  gaining  cordial  co-opera- 
tion in  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  white 
people  at  the  South,  upon  whom  the  solution 
of  the  negro  problem  mainly  depends.  The 
facta  show  that  such  co-operation  ia  attain- 
able. It  is,  In  truth,  only  at  the  8011th 
that  the  negro  since  the  civil  war  has  had 
an  industrial  opportunity,  or  can  look  for- 
ward to  an  industrial  future.  At  the  North 
he  is  barred  by  race  prejudice  from  almost 
every  field  of  skilled  labor,  and  ia  relegated 
for  the  most  part  to  menial  occupations,  or 
to  the  rudest  kind  of  manual  toil.  At  the 
South  every  channel  of  skilled  industry  has 
always  been,  and  is  now,  open  to  him.  There 
alone  U given  to  the  negro  a man's  chance 
in  the  commercial  world.  Here  at  the 
North  we  let  negroes  vote,  but  we  abut 
them  out  of  our  factories,  shutting  our  eyes 
to  the  truth  that  the  fundamental  need  of 
the  muss  of  mankind  ia  an  opportunity  to 
earn  a living  by  doing  productive  work.  The 
negroes,  like  all  other  human  beings,  will 
prosper  and  rise  in  the  scale  of  manhood, 
not  by  exercising  a suffrage,  for  which  they 
arc.  as  yet,  unqualified  by  education  and 
character,  but  by  learning  to  put  brain  and 
skill  into  the  common  occupations  of  life. 
It  is  only  at  the  South  that  the  negroes  have 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  operatives,  arti- 
sans. and  miners,  and  of  thus  lifting  them- 
selves above  the  dead  level  of  manual  labor 
in  the  cotton-field  or  the  rice- field. 

Again,  not  only  are  the  economical  con- 
dition* of  the  South  favorable  to  the  admis- 
sion of  negroes  to  those  high-grade  industries 
from  which  they  are  excluded  at  the  North, 
but  the  Southern  whites  look  with  a kindly 
eye  on  the  effort*  of  colored  men  to  raise 
themselves  through  skilled  labor  in  the 
social  scale.  About  this  fact  also  there  I* 
no  doubt-  Mr.  Hooker  T.  Washington  has 
testified  that  in  the  Southern  State*  the 
negroes  who  fit  themselves  for  useful  occu- 
pations are  sure  of  cheerful  recognition  and 
immediate  employment  on  the  part  of  their 
white  neighbors.  The  Atlanta  Exposition 
of  1805  was  acclaimed  by  him  as  an  impres- 
sive proof,  not  only  that  colored  men  were 
capable  of  marked  industrial  efficiency,  but 


that  the  state  of  things  at  the  South  was 
singularly  favorable  to  the  development  of 
such  efficiency. 

As  for  the  prejudice  against  the  negro 
which  is  imputed  to  the  Southern  whites, 
Mr.  Cleveland  forbore  to  say,  though  he 
might  have  said,  that  there  is  quite  as  much 
of  it  at  the  North  a*  at  the  South.  Wc 
tolerate  the  negro's  political  equality  at  the 
North  because,  owing  to  the  small  percent- 
age of  the  colored  element  in  our  electorate, 
we  have  hitherto  had  no  cause  to  fear  it. 
We  have  never  known  what  it  was  to  he 
deluged,  as  the  South  was  deluged,  by  the 
perilous  flood  of  indiscriminate,  unintelli- 
gent and  blighting  negro  suffrage.  Rut, 
while  political  equality  has  been  conceded 
with  indifference  in  the  Northern  States,  be- 
cause the  colored  vote  ha*  thus  far  been  as- 
sumed to  be  a negligible  factor,  we  need  not 
say  that  social  equality  ia  quite  aw  un- 
attainable by  the  negro  at  the  North  aw  at 
the  South. 


The  Uprising  of  Public 
Sentiment 

These  are  those  who  call  adverse  criti- 
cism of  public  men  and  public  conduct  pes- 
simism. It  is  easy  not  to  be  a pessimist. 
The  sole  equipment  of  many  a writer  on 
politics  is  indifferent  or  dishonest  amiability. 
The  commonplace  eulogy  is  an  easy  art.  It 
demands  no  knowledge  of  affairs,  no  power 
of  discrimination,  nothing  but  a facile  pen 
and  a desire  to  stand  well  with  those  whose 
minds  ought  to  be  instructed,  but  who  are 
denied  by  the  professional  optimist  any 
stimulant  beyond  the  tickling  of  their  ears. 
These  despisers  of  the  political  critic  call 
themselves  optimists,  but  they  are,  in  real- 
ity, the  most  dismal  of  pewsimlsts,  while 
those  whom  they  call  pessimists  are,  in 
truth,  idealists  and  optimists.  The  self-as- 
serted optimist  is  he  who  holds,  at  least  in 
American  politics,  that  44  whatever  is  is 
good,”  and  that  the*  race  ha*  reached  its 
highest  point  of  development,  has  produced 
a class  of  politicians,  for  example,  who  are 
incapable  of  improvement;  the  condemned 
pessimist,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  that 
there  are  higher  moral  heights  to  reach,  aud 
especially  that  our  present  claw*  of  poli- 
tician*. arc  not  possessed  of  that  lofty  char- 
acter which  ought  to  be  demanded  of  those 
who  are  honored  by  the  American  people; 
that  political  habits  arc  had;  and  that  the 
character  of  the  people  is  higher  than  that 
of  their  servants  and  representative*. 

The  truth  of  the  tesrhings  of  the  pes- 
simists is  acknowledged  by  most  student*  of 
politics,  even  by  some  who  pass  their  days 
in  singing  perfunctory  laudations  of  public 
men.  These  do  not  say  what  they  know 
to  bo  true;  that  iw  one  difference  between 
them  and  the  critics.  Another  and  a very 
wide  difference  Is  that  the  laudatory  wet  ap- 
parently have  no  faith  in  the  virtue  of  the 
people  which  leads  them  to  desire  better 
things,  or  in  the  power  of  the  people  to  com- 
pel them.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  are 
constantly  hammering  at  the  political  vices 
of  the  day  are  encouraged  to  persevere  by 
their  faith  in  the  essential  virtue  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  brings  us  to  the  evidence*  of  to- 
day that  the  people  are  clearly,  unmistak- 
ably. and  with  what,  to  the  politicians,  must 
seem  ominous  insistence,  showing  signs  of 
deep  displeasure.  They  are  siding  with  the 
critics,  and  are  disregarding  the  amiable  and 
satisfied  platitudinarians  as  earnest  men  al- 
ways disregard,  in  their  intense  moment*,  the 
prattle  of  the  sleek  citizen  who  dislikes 
trouble. 

Primarily,  the  wrath  of  the  people  is  di- 
rected agnin-t  the  Senate.  From  Maine  to 
California  there  is  no  published  utterance 
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in  its  defence.  Even  the  euBtomary  eulogies 
are  not  heard.  The  people  have  at  last 
learned  that  the  United  Staten  Senate  is  un- 
worthy of  ita  traditions,  untrue  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  was  founded,  and  that  ita 
present  course  is  hostile  t«  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  republic.  Mr.  l)epew,  in  a speech 
made  in  the  Senate  last  winter,  called  that 
body’s  attention  to  what  waa  said  of  it,  and 
warned  Senators  that  they  were  on  trial. 
The  Senate,  by  an  abuse  of  its  constitutional 
powers,  has  usurped  the  functions  of  the 
President,  Senators,  by  their  control  of 
patronage,  have  made  themselves  party 
bosses,  and  in  that  character  they  are  the 
sources  of  nominations.  Thu*  they  have  the 
power  of  political  life  and  death  over  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Rrrd  rule*  of  procedure  put  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  under  the  heel 
of  the  Speaker  and  his  two  associates  on  the 
Committee  on  Rule*;  the  Representatives 
must  vote  on  such  bill*,  in  such  form,  as  the 
hierarchy  prescribe**;  the  Senator*,  if  they 
are  interested  in  a measure,  as  they  are  in 
every  measure  which  affecta  their  own  or 
the  party’s  material  interests,  dictate  the 
votes  of  their  Representatives  or  see  to  it 
that  they  are  not  renominated.  They  sit  at 
the  gate*  of  power,  and  have,  for  years,  been 
transforming  the  government  from  a re- 
public presided  over  by  a Chief  Magistrate, 
independent  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government,  into  an  oligarchy.  They  refuse 
to  permit  the  President  to  administer  the 
laws  as  he  desire*,  and  insist  on  forcing  him 
to  take  their  men  for  his  subordinates  un- 
der pain  of  a cutting  down  of  bis  appropria- 
tions, or  of  a refusal  to  heed  bis  advice 
touching  the  government’s  policy.  Their 
control  over  the  House  of  Representative* 
gives  them  the  control  of  the  purse-strings 
which  was  denied  to  them  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and.  not  being  charged  by  the  funda- 
mental law  with  responsibility  for  the  ini- 
tiation of  money  bill*,  they  are  actually  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  extravagance  of 
which  our  government  can  now  be  justly 
charged.  In  their  dealings  with  party  pol- 
itics nnd  politicians,  they  are  captains  of 
predatory  bands  which  prey  upon  the  public 
revenue*  and  render  small  service  in  re- 
turn. 

All  that  the  Senate  does  of  wrong  is  of- 
fensive to  the  conscience  of  the  American 
people.  Senators  have  not  only  been  safe 
from  attack,  but  have  actually  grown  in 
corruption  and  in  the  corrupt  use  of  their 
power,  because  the  people  have  been  uncon- 
scious of  the  true  state  of  affair*.  The 
people  get  their  Information  about  their 
own  government  and  their  servants  slowly 
and  with  difficulty.  The  distance  of  the  gov- 
ernment from  them,  their  natural  nnd  loyal 
pride  in  it.  and  the  concealment  of  the 
wrongdoing  of  public  men  which  ia  connived 
at  by  the  amiable  palterers  with  truth  who 
have  wrongfully  assumed  the  name  of  opti- 
mists, ail  help  to  keep  the  people  ignorant 
of  the  growth  of  evil  conditions.  Rut  when 
the  light  once  dawn*  upon  the  popular  mind, 
the  end  of  the  evil  is  certain.  The  mock- 
ing spirit  in  which  the  politicians  met  the 
first  effort  for  the  reform  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice is  now  transformed  into  impotent  rage, 
because  the  people  are  committed  to  the 
merit  system,  anil  the  politicians  dare  not 
offend  them  overmuch.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  essentially  virtuous,  and  they  will 
always  insist  upon  civic  righteousness  when 
they  actually  see  their  servants  departing 
from  it. 

The  ftignB  of  uprising  at  preRent  arc  many 
and  encouraging.  Not  only  is  the  Renate 
under  popular  condemnation,  which  must  be 
heeded  if  popular  condemnation  is  to  be 
satisfied  before  it  goes,  perhaps,  too  far.  but 
a consciousness  of  political  evils  is  revealing 
itself  everywhere,  and  the  rising  of  the  peo- 


ple seems  to  have  hegun.  The  revolt  in  New 
York  is  of  deeper  origin  than  it  appears  to 
be  on  the  surface.  Rehind  the  rebel  RenatorB 
are  rebel  voters  who  do  not  like  the  char- 
acter of  the  control  of  the  Republican  [tarty 
now  that  they  understand  it.  The  outbreak 
of  popular  indignation  in  Rhode  Island  which 
followed  swift  upon  the  revelation*  of 
bribery  i*  one  of  the  finest  illustrations  of 
the  character  of  the  American  democracy. 
Vote-buying  is  a widespread  evil.  Rhole  Isl- 
and is  not  the  only  State,  ita  people  are 
not  the  only  community,  whose  government 
i*  tainted  by  this  basest  and  most  insidious 
of  all  the  forms  of  political  corruption.  Nor 
are  all  the  hriltcd  foreigners  who  come  to  us 
without  political  traditions  or  political  train- 
ing. There  are  bad  and  purchaMable  native 
Americans,  as  there  are  bad  and  purchasable 
Italians,  Slavs,  Roumanians,  and  Russian 
•lews.  It  is  true  that  not  many  voter*  of 
the  average  American  community  can  la* 
bought,  hut  there  are  many  town*  nnd  cities, 
and  some  States,  in  which  a corrupt  few  hold 
the  balance  of  power.  Rouglit  by  one  cor- 
rupt bo**  or  another,  the***  venal  voter* 
give  the  victory  to  the  briber.  What  has 
happened  in  Rhode  Island,  and  what  is  like- 
ly further  to  happen,  will  be  sure  to  follow 
in  other  State*,  and  in  other  communities, 
when  the  people  become  conscious  that  their 
liberties  and  their  properties  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in 
vote*.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  corrupt  ma- 
chine was  forced,  last  year,  to  name  as  its 
candidate  for  Governor  a man  of  good 
repute.  It  i*  true  that  the  idol  ha*  fallen 
from  his  pedestal,  but  it  nevertheless  re- 
mains the  fact  that  he  was  nominated  to 
satisfy  the  public  demand  for  virtue.  In 
Philadelphia,  the  corrupt  machine  nominated 
one  of  its  kind  for  Mayor,  but  since  hi*  elec- 
tion. especially  in  bis  inaugural,  he  hn*  given 
evidence  that  he  racognixet  the  value  of 
“ pandering  to  the  better  element."  In  the 
city  of  New  York  the  uprising  is  aguin*t 
legislation  hostile  to  the  city’s  interest*,  es- 
pecially the  so-called  grab  bills  against  which 
Mayor  Low  is  protesting.  Not  many  years 
ngo  a like  popular  outbreak,  aided  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  then  Governor,  was  success- 
ful in  defeating  the  Ramnpo  steal. 

The  lesson  of  it  all  is  that  the  American 
people  are  sound,  that  they  love  virtue  and 
hate  corruption,  and  that  all  that  is  needed 
to  compel  virtue  and  to  defeat  vice  is  to 
enlighten  the  people  as  to  the  real  state  of 
their  own  affairs.  Ami  this  is  the  self- 
assumed  task  of  those  true  optimists  who 
believe  in  their  country  and  its  |ieople,  but 
who  are  culled  pessimists  by  the  amiable,  or 
hypocritical,  charlatan*  who  pose  as  opti- 
mists. and  whose  amiability,  or  hypocrisy, 
conceals  the  multitude  of  sin*  which  keeps 
the  morality  of  the  politician  class  la-low 
the  level  of  the  morality  of  the  people. 


How  the  President  has  Used 
his  Opportunities 

Bt  his  first  message  to  the  Fiftv-*evonth 
Congress,  and  by  the  attitude  which  he  con- 
sistently maintained  toward  that  body  dur- 
ing its  first  session,  Mr.  Roosevelt  showed 
that  be  wa*  determined  to  miniml/c  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  the  tragical  event  which 
had  raised  him  to  the  office  of  Chief  Magis- 
trate, and  to  promote  loyally  and  earnestly 
the  execution  of  hi*  predecessor's  plans,  so 
far  as  these  were  known  to  have  been  formu- 
lated. Thanks  largely  to  the  course  which 
he  pursued,  most  of  those  plans  were  carried 
out : it  was  due  to  Congress  alone  that  the 
late  President’s  wishes  with  regard  to  reci- 
procity in  general,  nnd  to  Cuban  reciprocity 


in  particular,  were  disregarded.  After  the 
close  of  the  first  session,  however,  it  waa 
as  dear  to  the  community  at  large  as  it 
was  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  that  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him  as  legatee  had  been  dis- 
charged to  the  Itest  of  his  ability,  ami  that, 
henceforth,  he  must  frame  a policy  of  his 
own  by  which  he  would  stand  or  fall.  He 
did  not  flinch  from  the  obligation,  but.  in 
the  speeches  delivered  by  him  during  the 
summer  of  1902.  he  made  it  evident  that, 
in  hi*  opinion,  the  vague  outcry  against 
trusts  had  some  foundation  in  fact,  and  that 
he  was  resolved  to  request  from  Congress 
considerable  powers  of  investigation,  dis- 
crimination. and  control.  When  the  result 
of  the  general  election  for  member*  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  took  place 
last  November  was  announced,  we  suggested 
that  it  might  have  been  better  for  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  fortune*  had  the  Democrats 
been  successful  in  acquiring  an  ascendency 
in  one  branch  of  thr  Federal  Ix-gislature. 
We  pointed  out  that,  in  that  event,  a failure 
on  hi*  part  to  fulfil  the  assurance*  given 
in  his  speech r*  would  lie  imputed  to  his 
political  opponents,  and  he  would  still  *tand 
la-fore  the  people  as  one  who  had  done  his 
utmost  to  make  good  his  promise*.  This 
we  said,  because  the  refusal  of  conspicuous 
Republican*  in  the  Senate  to  consider  his 
wishrs.  and  their  proved  ability  to  thwart 
them  in  the  matter  of  Cuban  reciprocity, 
seemed  to  bode  ill  for  the  success  of  hi* 
proposed  campaign  against  the  trust*.  It 
turned  out,  however,  that,  before  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Federal  legislature  for  its 
second  session,  the  President’s  extra  - con- 
stitutional but  triumphant  interposition  be- 
tween employers  and  employed  in  the  coni 
strike  had  given  him  for  the  moment  such 
an  ascendency  over  the  mind*  of  working- 
men that  the  Democrat*  in  Congress  vied 
with  the  Republican*  in  bidding  for  the 
labor  vote,  and  concurred  in  sanctioning  a 
dangerous  precedent  by  voting  almost  unan- 
imously an  appropriation  for  the  expenses 
of  the  anthracite  • coal  strike  commission 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  appointed. 

These  events  clothed  the  President  with 
so  much  moral  authority  that  defiance  on 
the  part  of  the  so-called  “ Boxer"  Senators 
was  no  longer  exhibited,  and  even  the  oppo- 
sition of  Democratic  legislators  was  dis- 
couraged. The  outcome  of  this  extraordi- 
nary change  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  position  wraa 
that,  although  great  corporations  had  pre- 
viously bcpn  reputed  able  to  prevent  legis- 
lation deemed  by  them  adverse  to  their  in- 
terest*. he  managed  to  secure  every  one  of 
the  instrumentalities  regarded  by  him  as 
provisionally  needed  for  the  regulation  of 
the  trusts.  A bill  was  passed  enabling  the 
Attorney-Oenerul  to  expedite  suits  brought 
under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law-,  and  a 
provision  was  inserted  in  the  legislative. 
Executive,  and  Judicial  Appropriation  Act 
whereby  the  sum  of  $500,000  wa*  placed  at 
the  immediate  disposal  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral for  the  better  enforcement  of  anti  trust 
legislation.  A further  provision  to  the  same 
end  was  incorporated  in  the  General  De- 
ficiency bill,  whereby  the  Attorney-General 
was  supplied  with  two  assistants  anil  with 
additional  clerks.  It  is,  however,  the  Elkins 
Anti-Rebate  Act  and  the  Nelson  amendment 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  Art  that 
constitute  the  important  trophies  gained  by 
the  President  in  the  initial  stage  of  his  en- 
deavor to  extinguish  monopolies  and  to  dis- 
tinguish between  trust*  good  and  bad.  The 
former  measure  provide*  new  and  severer 
penalties  for  the  rebates  by  which  inter- 
state common  carriers  are  believed  to  have 
assisted  the  attempts  of  certain  industrial 
corporation*  to  drive  competitors  out  of 
business.  By  the  Nelson  amendment  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Act.  the  search- 
light uf  publicity  may,  at  the  President’s 
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option,  be  turned  upon  the  private  affair* 
of  any  industrial  corporation  engaged  in 
inter-state  commerce,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  determine  whether,  in  his 
judgment,  ita  transactions  are  blameless  or 
objectionable,  and  to  learn  what  further 
disciplinary  or  coercive  measures  may  be 
required.  According  to  the  interpretation 
usually  put  upon  the  recent  decision  of  the 
United  State*  Supreme  Court  in  the  lottery 
cases,  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the 
power  of  coercing  a recalcitrant  corporation 
engaged  in  inter  - State  commerce  business 
which  Congress  may,  if  it  sec  fit,  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  That  is 
to  say,  it  can  authorize  the  President  vir- 
tually to  annihilate  a corporation,  by  for- 
bidding it  to  transport  any  of  its  products, 
not  only  to  foreign  countries,  but  from  one 
State  to  another.  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  dwell  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  unprece- 
dented powers  already  vested  in  the  Frdrral 
Executive  by  the  two  measures  just  named. 
We  add  that,  nnlett  a violent  reaction  in 
public  opinion  shull  take  place  before  next 
December,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the 
further  powers  of  interference  with  the  pri- 
vate affairs  of  State  corporations  doing  an 
inter  state  business  which  the  Fifty-eighth 
Congress  will  be  disposed  to  grnnt,  pro- 
vided Mr.  Roosevelt  shall  demand  them. 
With  the  Pre*idential  election  of  1904  ap- 
proaching. neither  Republicans  nor  Demo- 
crats will  venture  to  withhold  any  extension 
of  Executive  authority  which  shall  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  President  essential  to  the 
regulation  of  the  trusts. 

What  aball  be  said  of  the  President’s  for- 
eign policy T To  his  exemplary  resolution 
to  give  such  an  instalment  of  reciprocity 
to  Cuba  as  will  at  least  help  to  revive  the 
island’s  former  prosperity  we  have  already 
referred.  As  to  the  agreement  to  allow  the 
Alaska  boundary  to  In-  dr  fined  by  the  ma- 
jority of  a commission  on  which  the  British 
Empire  and  the  United  States  will  be  equal- 
ly represented,  this  can  scarcely  be  described 
as  a concession  to  Canada.  All  intelligent 
Americans  who  have  carefully  examined  the 
question  feel  so  sure  of  the  correctness  of 
our  construction  of  the  Anglo-Rusaian  de- 
limitation treaty  of  1825  that  the  rhnnen 
of  any  of  the  American  commissioners  sanc- 
tioning a different  interpretation  may  lie 
dismissed  as  infinitesimal.  On  the  other 
hnnd,  it  may  he  looked  upon,  we  fear,  as  tol- 
erably certain  that  the  Canadian  commis- 
sioners will  construe  the  treaty  in  a way 
favorable  to  the  claim  of  the  Dominion.  Of 
what  possible  use,  then,  will  the  commis- 
sion be,  beyond  affording  the  American  and 
Canadian  members  an  opportunity  of  spend- 
ing some  pleasant  weeks  or  months  in  Lon- 
don  at  the  expense  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries? We  answer  that  the  commission 
would  never  have  been  agreed  upon  but  for 
the  understanding  that  at  least  one  mem- 
ber should  be  a native  of  Great  Britain.  Our 
hope  is  to  convince  that  member.  We  pass 
to  the  Venezuela  affair,  in  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt unquestionably  evinced  angueity  and 
foresight  by  declining  to  act  ns  arbitrator  in 
the  dispute  between  the  allied  European 
powers  and  a Latin- American  republic.  It 
remains  to  he  seen,  however,  whether  the 
American  people,  when  they  awaken  to  the 
significance  of  the  transaction,  will  upplaud 
the  President  for  remaining  an  impassive 
spectator  of  the  bloekade  of  Venezuelan  sea- 
ports, of  the  bnmhurdmrnt  of  l,a  Guayra 
and  Fort  San  Carlos,  of  the  destruction  of 
the  village  adjoining  the  last-named  fortress, 
and  of  the  sinking  of  Venezuela  war-vessels, 
all  of  which  acts  of  violence  were  committed, 
not  only  in  order  to  exact  the  redress  of 
grievances,  but  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
Venezuela  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
payment  of  ordinary  debts,  due  or  alleged 
to  be  due.  from  her  government  or  citizens 


to  the  subjects  of  the  hostile  European 
power*. 

Returning  to  domestic  legislation,  we  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  disputed  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  made  so  effective  a use  of 
his  opportunities  that  he  is  incomparably 
stronger  in  his  own  party  and  in  the  com- 
munity nt  large  than  he  was  eight  months 
ago.  At  this  hour  his  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  next  year  seems  a certainty,  and. 
for  the  moment,  it  looks  as  if  bis  election 
would  follow. 


The  Army  General  Staff 

Tub  officer*  to  constitute  the  new  General 
Staff  Corps  have  been  announced  by  the  War 
Department.  If  the  method  of  selection  may 
lie  accepted  as  an  indication  of  the  methods 
of  business  to  govern  the  new  corps,  the 
army  and  the  country  have  reason  for  sin- 
cere congratulation.  In  order  that  the  *e- 
lection  of  the  new  corps  might  lie  based  upon 
merit  and  removed  entirely  from  the  field 
of  influence  usually  supposed  to  prevail  in 
and  about  the  War  De|Mirtruent,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  referred  a copy  of  the  new 
statute  to  the  War  College  Board,  with  the 
request  that  they  recommend  the  method  to 
tie  pursued  in  putting  the  law  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  General  Staff  Corps  into  exe- 
cution. The  War  College  Board  recommend- 
ed that  the  details  for  the  General  Stuff 
Corps  lie  based  entirely  upon  aptitude  and 
merit.  A board  of  officers  of  high  rank  was 
convened  and  directed  to  proceed  with  the 
selection  and  recommendation  of  a sufficient 
number  of  officers  of  proper  rank  to  complete 
the  initial  organization  of  the  new  corps. 
The  board  was  sworn  to  perform  this  duty 
impartially  and  without  favor  or  affection. 
The  army  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
result.  All  the  officers  recommended  for  de- 
tail have  seen  some  years  of  service  and  are 
men  of  recognized  ability.  While  there  may 
lie  some  disappointment*  and  heart  burning* 
u|sin  the  part  of  individual*  who  were  de- 
sirous of  employment  in  the  General  Staff, 
nevertheless  the  majority  of  the  eligible 
elass  of  officers  will  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  hoard  with  dignity  and  good-will. 

In  the  past  it  ha*  been  recognized  that  jio- 
litical  influence  was  generally  necessary  to 
secure  appointment  in  the  permanent  staff 
corn*.  It  would  he  far  more  satisfactory 
to  the  great  body  of  officers  to  have  prefer- 
ment ha »e<l  upon  reeords  of  service  rather 
than  political  influence,  and  the  records  once 
submitted  to  the  arbitrament,  of  such  a tri- 
bunal, its  finding*  should  he  acquiesced  in 
without  question. 

The  statute  contemplate*  that  the  General 
Staff  Corp*  shall  lie  composed  of  officers  de- 
tailed for  periods  of  four  years.  In  order 
that  details  to  the  initial  organization  should 
not  expire  at  the  same  time,  the  toura  of 
duty  of  the  officers  who  compose  the  first 
detail  will  expire  in  two,  three,  and  four 
year*.  As  all  officers  who  serve  in  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  Corps  are  required  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  tour  of  djjty  therein,  to  go 
hack  to  the  branch  of  the  army  in  which 
they  hold  permanent  commission,  it  will  he 
readily  understood  that  meritorious  officers 
of  the  army  at  large  will  always  have  oppor- 
tunities for  preferment  in  the  new  corpa. 
This  wise  provision  insures  a body  of  officer* 
in  touch  with  the  fighting  portion  of  the 
army,  and  will  prevent  that  bureaucracy 
which  has  been  responsible  in  the  past  for  no 
many  theorists. 

Fending  the  formation  of  the  General 
Staff  Corps  the  Secretary  of  Wur  has  heen 
utilizing  the  service*  of  the  War  College 
Board  in  determining  question*  relating  to 
the  new  militia  law  and  to  other  important 
matters  of  general  concern  to  the  army. 


Correspondence 

NAMES  OF  IXDIAN8. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper '•  Weekly: 

Sir, — The  pres*  of  the  country  *eem  to 
have  entirely  misapprehended  the  purpose  of 
the  recent  order  of  Commissioner  Jones  re- 
quiring the  use  of  new  forms  in  naming  the 
Indian  allottees.  As  * member  of  the  8c- 
quo.va  League  I have  advocated  this  change 
for  the  reason  that  the  rolls  are  at  present 
a chaos  of  individual  registration,  with  no 
regard  to  family  grouping.  Each  individual 
is  at  pre*ent  designated  on  the  rolls  by  a 
name,  opt  of  his  own  choosing — for  the  most 
part  the**  names  are  poor  translations  of 
the  meaning  (or  supposed  meaning!  of  the 
syllables  making  up  his  actual  Indian  name. 
Fur  example,  a Cheyenne  name  meaning 
**  Many  Magpies,”  is  translated  by  some  ig- 
norant Texan  “ Heap  o’  Birds.”  Other  names 
are  jocose  or  vulgar  nicknames.  Other*  still 
are  foolish  and  cumbersome. 

All  these  absurdities  the  commissioner 
hopes  to  correct.  The  first  rule  of  the  cir- 
cular distinctly  and  emphatically  Bays  that 
the  Indian ’#  actual  name  is  fo  be  retained 
i eherever  ponnible,  and  made  the  family 
name.  A man  known  as  “ Humpback  Wolf  ” 
hv  the  whites,  but  whose  real  name  i* 
llohconee,  will  go  on  the  new  rolls  by  the 
name  he  cares  to  wear,  and  his  children 
will  lie  named  after  him. 

The  Scquoya  League,  jealous  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  red  men,  ha*  been  in- 
vited to  co-operate  with  the  commissioner 
in  this  work,  und  it  is  determined  to  retain 
wherever  possible  the  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque nomenclature  of  the  various  tribes 
now  conforming  to  the  way*  of  the  white 
men.  The  need  of  this  change  will  be  ap- 
parent to  any  one  who  known  that  the  red 
people  are  now  becoming  property-owners, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  Oklahoma  trihe*, 
the  possessors  of  valuable  plots  of  land.  The 
question  of  inheritance  is  already  vital  in 
the  case  of  the  southern  Cheyenne*  and 
Arapahoe*. 

The  suggestion  of  the  league,  taken  up  by 
the  President  and  by  the  commissioner,  is 
merely  and  simply  to  group  the  various  cit- 
izen Indians  into  families,  using  the  name 
of  the  father  as  the  family  name.  Thus. 
Hoheonee  would  become  the  head  of  a family, 
his  wife  lie  known  as  Morha  llohconee.  his 
children  he  known  as  Ohoma  Hoheonee  and 
Niohoin  Hoheonee,  or,  if  their  names  arc  too 
long  to  he  used  as  given  names,  the  parents 
will  be  asked  to  give  them  nthrr  names  easy 
to  speak.  Thus  the  whole  family  will  be 
treated  exactly  as  we  would  treat  a family 
of  Pole*  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  A*  they  be- 
come citizens  and  owner*  of  property,  they 
will  naturally  conform  to  our  system. 

Furthermore,  large  numbers  of  them  have 
alrendy  expressed  pleasure  at  the  thought 
that  they  are  to  be  given  a chance  at  last 
to  shake  off  the  white  man’s  contemptuous 
nicknames,  which  they  have  regarded  merely 
as  tickets  or  numbers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  press  of  the  coun- 
try ha*  unwittingly  been  fighting  on  the 
side  of  the  commissioner  in  this  matter.  The 
absurdities  which  the  critics  have  condemned 
are  precisely  those  which  are  to  be  wiped 
off  the  rolls. 

It  is  the  design  of  those  assisting  in  this 
matter  to  enrich  our  English  speech  with  as 
many  of  the  melodious  and  beautiful  sounds 
of  the  Sioux.  Algonquian.  and  other  native 
language*  a*  possible.  The  Algonquian,  es- 
pecially, has  much  of  the  music  and  the  pic- 
turesque quality  of  the  Japanese.  The  com- 
missioner's assistants  can  be  trusted  to  pre- 
serve in  every  possible  way  the  native  and 
characteristic  nomenclature  of  the  red  race. 

I am.  sir. 

Hamlib  Uahlaso. 
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Why  Not  Abolish  It? 

By  Mark  Twain 

We  bare  many  good  laws.  They  embody 
the  wind  uni  and  the  common  sense  of  the 
age*.  There  is  one  very  striking  feature 
about  these  lawa.  Let  me  point  it  out. 
Among  them — 

1.  There  is  not  a law  which  says  that  if 
you  consent  to  the  robbery  of  your  family, 
the  robber’#  crime  is  reduced  to  a mere  im- 
propriety by  that  consent 

2.  There  ia  not  a law  which  aaya  that  if 
you  consent  to  the  burning  of  your  father's 
house,  the  incendiary’s  crime  is  reduced  to 
a mere  impropriety  by  that  consent 

3.  There  is  not  a law  which  aavs  that  if 
you  consent  to  let  a man  atarve  your  mother 
to  death,  that  man's  crime  ia  reduced  to  a 
mere  impropriety  by  that  consent. 

4.  There  is  not  a law  which  says  that  if 
you  consent  to  let  an  aBsasain  rut  your 
throat,  the  assassin's  crime  is  reduced  to  a 
mere  impropriety  by  that  consent. 

It  is  strange,  but  these  statements  are 
true.  The  law  doe*  not  grant  you  the  tre- 
mendous privilege  of  propagating,  inviting, 
and  encouraging  crime  by  your  caprice,  and 
of  minimizing  the  responsibility  of  its  per- 
petrators by  the  interposition  of  your  royal 
consent.  The  law  sticks  stubbornly  to  the 
position  that  robbers,  incendiaries,  and  mur- 
derers ure  criminals,  no  matter  who  ure 
the  victims;  and  it  would  not  concede  that 
they  were  criminals  in  a lesser  degree  in 
cases  where  you  or  your  kin  were  the  vic- 
tims, and  you  gave  your  persona!  consent. 

But  there  ia  one  crime  which  ia  more 
disastrous  than  all  of  these  put  together; 
more  hitter,  more  cruel,  more  infamous, 
more  shameful,  more  insupportable,  more 
far-reaching,  more  diffusive  in  its  crushing 
effects,  than  all  of  those  combined — and  over 
the  perpetrator  of  this  one  crime  the  law 
holds  the  protecting  shield  of  its  merry  and 
its  compassion. 

A murder  kills  the  body,  but  sets  it  free 
and  ends  its  cares;  it  brings  grief  to  the 
surviving  kindred,  hut  It  i«  a grief  which 
time  can  soften,  and  even  heal.  But  this 
other  crime,  this  crime  of  crimes,  kills 
the  mental  and  spiritual  life  of  its  victim, 
hut  leaves  its  body  to  drag  on  and  on,  the 
symbol  and  sufferer  of  a living  death,  de- 
spised of  kindred,  forsaken  of  friends;  and 
upon  family  and  friends  descends  a blight 
of  humiliation  which  time  cannot  remove 
nor  forgetfulness  ease  of  its  pain. 

The  law  is  stern  with  the  assassin,  but 
gentle  with  the  seducer;  etern  with  the  mur- 
derer of  the  body,  but  gentle  with  the  mur- 
derer of  all  that  can  make  life  worth  the 
living — honor,  self-respect,  the  esteem  of 
friends,  the  adoring  worship  of  the  sacred 
home  circle,  father,  mother,  and  the  cradle- 
mate*  of  the  earlier  and  innocent  years.  You 
may  drag  down  into  the  mud  and  into  endur- 
ing misery  and  shame  the  trusting  and  igno- 
rant young  flower  of  this  household,  and 
crush  the  heart  of  every  creature  that  loves 
it  snd  Uvea  in  the  light  of  its  presence:  you 
may  murder  the  spirit  and  consign  to  a 
living  death  and  intolerable  wretchedness  all 
Ihesc — and  if  in  certain  cases  you  can  prove 
consent  the  law  will  not  deal  unkindly  with 
you. 

“ Consent  ” necessarily  argues  previous 
persuasion.  It  indicates  who  the  instigator 
of  the  trespass  was — that  is  to  say.  the 
offender-in-chief.  Instead  of  magnifying  his 
crime,  this  actually  diminishes  it,  in  the 
eye#  of  the  law.  The  law  establishes  an 
“ age  of  consent  " — a limit  during  which  a 
child  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  is  not  priv- 
ileged to  help  commit  a tremendous  and 
desolating  crime  against  herself  snd  her  fam- 
ily : but  she  Is  privileged  to  do  it  if  she  is 
twenty:  and  in  that  case  the  person  that 


persuades  her  to  it  ia  regarded  hy  the  law 
as  licing  Hulmtantiully  guiltless,  and  it  puts 
upon  him  no  punishment  which  can  be  call- 
ed by  that  name  except  sarcastically. 

There  is  no  age  at  which  the  good  name 
of  a member  of  a family  ceases  to  be  a 
part  of  the  property  of  that  family — an 
asset,  and  worth  more  than  all  Its  bonds 
and  moneys.  There  is  no  age  at  which  a 
member  of  the  family  may  by  consent,  and 
under  authority  of  the  law,  help  a criminal 
to  destroy  the  family's  money  and  bonds. 
Then  why  should  there  he  an  age  at  which  a 
member,  by  consent,  and  under  connivance 
of  the  law.  may  help  a criminal  to  de- 
stroy that  far  more  valuable  aaact,  the  fam- 
ily’s honor? 

There  being  no  age  at  which  the  law 
places  the  lives  of  a family  in  the  hands 
of  any  mrmher  of  it  to  throw  away  at  his 
whim — including  hia  own  life — I see  no 
sound  reason  why  the  law  should  not  be 
consistent — consistently  wise— -and  abolish 
the  age  limit  in  the  rase  of  the  other  and 
greater  crime. 

If  a man  and  wife  are  drowned  nt  sea, 
and  there  is  no  proof  as  to  which  died  first, 
the  law — in  some  European  countries  and  in 
two  of  our  States — decides  that  it  was  the 
wife.  She  is  the  weaker  vessel.  It  is  usual- 
ly so  in  the  matter  of  seduction.  She  is 
young,  inexperienced,  foolish,  trustful,  per- 
suadable. affectionate;  she  would  harm  no 
one  herself,  and  cannot  sec  why  any  one 
should  wish  to  harm  her;  while  as  a rule 
the  man  is  older  and  stronger  thun  she  ia, 
and  in  every  casa  without  exception  is  a 
scoundrel.  The  law  protects  him  now;  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  protect  her,  in- 
stead. 

I think  it  ought  to  abolish  “ consent  " — 
entirely.  I think  it  should  say  there  is  no 
age  at  which  consent  shall  in  the  least  de- 
gree mortify  the  seducer's  crime  nr  mitigate 
ita  punishment.  **  Consent  ” means  previous 
persuasion — and  there  the  crime  begin#.  It 
is  the  first  step,  and  responsible  for  the 
whole,  for  without  it  there  would  be  no 
second.  1 would  punish  the  beginner,  the 
real  criminal,  and  punish  him  well;  society 
and  civilisation  can  ho ' depended  upon  to 
punish  with  a ten  thousand  times  exag- 
gerated and  unjust  severity  his  thoughtless 
victim.  If  I were  a law-maker  I should 
want  to  make  this  law  quite  plain. 

I should  want  it  to  say  nothing  nlsmt 
" consent  " — I should  take  the  persuasion  for 
granted,  and  that  |KT*sanos  la  what  I 
would  punish,  along  with  the  resulting  in- 
famy. I should  say  simply  that  commerce 
with  a Bpinttrr,  of  whatever  age  or  condi- 
tion, should  be  punished  by  two  years  of 
solitary  confinement  or  five  years  at  hard 
labor:  and  let  the  man  take  his  choice.  He 
has  murdered  the  honor  and  the  hnppiness 
of  a whole  unoffending  family,  and  con- 
demned it  to  life  - long  shame  and  grief, 
and  while  he  ought  to  he  flayed  alive,  and 
the  law  ought  of  rights  to  provide  that 
penalty.  I know  that  no  jury  would  vote  it; 

1 could  not  do  it  myself,  unless  mine  were 
the  family.  And  so  I would  make  the  pen- 
alty as  altovc.  £ jury  would  vote  that, 
for  the  judge  would  be  thoughtful  enough 
to  appoint  upon  it  none  hut  fathers  of  fam- 
ilies— families  with  young  girls  in  them,  the 
treasures  of  their  live*,  the  light  of  their 
homes,  the  joy  of  their  hearts. 

I And  the  following  in  thin  morning's 
Herald.  Will  you  print  It? 

Rosie  Quinn,  who  was  convicted  of  murder 
in  the  second  degree  on  April  H.  for  drowning 
her  baby  in  the  lake  in  Central  Park,  will 
1*»  sentenced  by  -fudge  Scott  to-day  in  the 
Criminal  Branch  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Only  «me  sentence,  that  of  life  imprisonment, 
i»i:i v lie  imposed,  and.  although  her  counsel, 
A.  Sach«.  will  ask  for  a new  trial,  it 
i«  not  probable  it  will  be  granted. 


The  girl  dreads  her  appearance  in  the 
court  • room.  She  ■poke  ol  this  yesterday 
with  even  more  horror  than  llu»t  which  the 
idea  of  a life  sentence  has  aroused  in  her 
mind. 

She  has  written  to  the  father  of  the  dead 
child,  but  has  received  no  response.  “ I 
don’t  know  what  he  can  he  thinking  of,”  is 
her  only  comment. 

Not  even  his  name  ha-  been  told  to  the 
persons  who  have  approached  Rosie  Quinn 
in  connection  with  her  trial.  She  is  loyal 
in  this. 

For  her  sisters,  who  have  not  been  near 
her  since  her  arrest  in  November,  she  dis- 
plays a surprising  thoughtfulness. 

“ l>on't  put  my  sistcra’  names  in  the 
paper,"  she  begged.  “ I don’t  want  their 
names  used.  1 didn’t  even  want  it  known 
that  I had  sisters,  but  it  got  out  somehow.” 
Since  her  conviction,  one  of  her  sisters  has 
culled  at  the  prison  to  caution  her  against 
telling  their  names. 

The  girl  is  a roost  pitiable  creature.  She 
seem*  crazed  hy  the  happenings  of  the  last 
few  wreks.  and  is  utterly  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  enormity  of  her  crime,  or  the  hope- 
leanness  of  the  doom  which  is  hanging  over 
her.  She  is  like  a child,  docile,  quiet,  un- 
demonstrative. She  will  only  say: — 

“ It  was  a dear  love-affair  for  me." 

Immediately  after  her  sentence  persons 
who  have  become  interested  in  the  girl’s  sad 
fate  will  appeal  to  Governor  Odell  in  her 
behalf. 

1 think  many  of  us  will  like  to  sign  that 
petition. 


A Triad  of  Admirable  Boots 

The  Constant  Reader  came  in  the  other 
day  with  three  new  book*  under  her  arm, 
and  the  Higher  Journalist  leaped  to  welcome 
her  with  the  distinction  due  her  sex  and 
her  quality.  She  sat  down  with  that,  air 
of  large  leisure  which  the  constant  reader 
imagine*  the  higher  journalist  to  have  at 
his  command  equally  with  herself.  “ Here 
are  some  books, ’’  she  said,  putting  them  on 
the  table  before  him.  " which  1 should  like 
to  have  your  opinion  of.  At  first,  I thought 
I would  write  and  ask,  and  then—" 

“Oh,  I am  ao  glad  you  came,”  the  higher 
journalist  took  the  word,  but.  when  he  had 
it,  he  did  not  say  that  had  a*  it  was  to  re- 
ceive rails.  It  was  not  half  so  had  as  to  re- 
ceive letters,  He  only  said.  “ It  is  so  much 
easier  to  talk  such  things  over."  and  “Oh!" 
he  continued,  looking  at  the  books.  "Cap- 
tain Himetm’ii  Ptorc,  Putnam  Place,  A 
Daughter  of  Theapto:  what  do  you  think  of 
them  ?” 

“ That  is  what  I want  you  to  tell  me,” 
the  constant  render  replied.  “ You  see  that 
I get  confused,  reading  all  the  new  fiction 
as  it  comes  ont — ’* 

“Good  heavens  I”  the  higher  journalist 
interrupted,  “ do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
read  all  the  novels  published?" 

" Of  course  I do.  How  else  is  a constant 
reader  to  keep  up?” 

**  But,  dear  lady,  as  the  men  say  in  Mr. 
James’s  stories,  that  is  keeping  down!  I 
don't  wonder  your  mind  is  so  confused — as 
I suppose  you  were  going  to  say — that  you 
don't  know  a good  thing  when  you  see  It. 
But  if  your  intellect  had  not  been  obfuscated 
hy  your  Intellectual  experience,  if  you  were 
an  unsophisticated  lover  of  the  trne  and  the 
beautiful,  if  you  were  a simple  child  of  sin- 
cerity. and  not  a constant  reader,  what 
would  tfou  think  of  these  three  books?" 

“ Well,  I should  think  in  the  first  place 
that  they  were  an  awful  relief  from  nearly 
everything  else  that  I’ve  heen  reading  lately. 
I should  say  that  they  were  every  one  out 
of  the  common,  and  that  there  was  a new 
touch  in  each  of  them.  I should  say  that  .4 
Daughter  of  Thcapie  seemed  so  honest  shout 
actors  and  acting  that  it  made  you  feel  as 
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if  the  stage  had  never  lx-cn  truly  written 
ubout  before,  I should  say  that  the  people 
who  lived  iu  Putnam  Plant  were  ju»t  dears, 
and  that  I wished  I lived  there  too.  1 should 
say  that  the  company  in  Captain  Himeon’t 
Store  was  so  good,  that  if  1 were  a rusti- 
cator  at  Killoek  Cove  in  the  summer.  1 
»hould  hide  Ijehind  the  f'uptain’n  old  lairrela 
and  boxes,  and  stay  thrre  all  winter,  so  as 
to  hear  the  talk.” 

“ Not  so  l>ad,”  the  higher  journalist  ap- 
proved, “ for  a constant  readpr.  with  a 
mind  etuffed  with  all  sort*  of  trash  like 
yours.” 

“But  who  are  those  books  by,  anyway?” 
the  constant  read  it  called  him  back  to  laud- 
iiesa. 

“ Why,  the  authors'  names  are  given.” 

" I know  that,  but  who  are  the  author*?” 

“ How  terribly  personal  you  constant 
readers  are  I”  the  higher  journalist  sighed. 
“If  the  hook*  are  jrnod.  why  must  you 
U»ther  about  the  writers?  But  if  you  must, 
why,  I happen  to  know  that  Mr.  George  8. 
Wasson  is  a painter,  no  longer  in  the  bloom 
of  his  first  youth,  who  has  wintered  and 
summered  it  at  Kittery  in  Maine  for  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  has  fished  up 
his  wonderful  material  all  along  shore,  as 
far  down  aa  Castine;  and  if  you  think  .4 
Daughter  of  TAcs/as  is  a true  image  of  the- 
atrical life,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
Captain  Simeon’*  Store  is  a veridical  repre- 
sentation of  the  Yankee  fishing  and  coasting 
life,  as  it  still  holds  its  own  in  one  of  the 
most  richly  interesting  regions  of  that  some- 
what overwritten  New  Knglnnd.  It  is  more 
like  the  Miss  .Jewett  country  than  the  Miss 
Wilkins  country,  hut,  after  all,  it.  is  George 
S.  Wasson’s  enuntry,  by  right  of  discovery. 
Yon  have  it  there  in  his  hook,  with  its 
unitizing  superstitions,  its  adventure*,  its 
strange  oaths,  its  delightful  parlance,  its 
hold,  rugged  characters,  and  their  astound- 
ing ignorance  and  credulity;  Us  keen 
local  critics  of  city  folks,  its  unprin- 
cipled politicians,  its  shrewd  traders,  its 
reckless,  luckless  seafarer*,  and  Its  queer 
farmer*,  tensing  a reluctant  harvest  from 
their  stony  hills,  and  eking  out  a livelihood 
with  poultry  and  egg*,  and  dwelling  as  far 
from  the  world,  except  for  the  all-pervading 
trolley,  as  if  they  lived  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  i net  cud  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury.” 

The  constant  reader  blinked  thoughtfully 
la-fore  asking,  “ Do  you  think  he  ought  to 
make  them  talk  in  that  rough  dialect?” 

"Why  not.  if  they  do  talk  in  it?” 

“ But  there  ha*  been  so  much  said  against 
dialect.” 

" Yea,  there  are  a good  many  cultured 
assp*  who  think  their  own  bray  i*  the  true 
and  sole  standard  of  speech.  Without  the 
dialect  the  mental  and  moral  atmosphere  of 
Killoek  Cove  could  not  have  been  given;  It 
is  preposterous  to  think  of  anything  else. 
But  if  you  want  compensation  for  it.  there 
I*  the  pure,  straight,  simple  English  of  the 
narrator,  which  caresses  all  the  facts  and 
traits  it  deals  with,  and  gives  you  a rendu 
of  the  theme,  delightful  in  Us  perfect 
drawing  and  its  exquisite  color.  You  can’t 
open  the  book”  — the  higher  journalist 
opened  it — “ without  inhaling  the  sen  and 
shore  smells  of  the  Cove;  the  taste  of  the 
brine  getH  on  your  lips;  and  the  whole 
quaint  look  of  the  little,  lounging,  decayed, 
unkempt  harbor  village  rises  in  your  vision, 
a picture  of  alluring  leisure  and  repose — 
the  leisure  of  summer  afternoons  longer  than 
any  other  measures  of  time  in  the  world, 
except  the  summer  forenoon*,  and  the  win- 
ter night*.  It’s  a proof  of  the  author’s 
art  that  from  the  first  line  he  pique*  your 
curiosity  and  warms  your  heart,  and  wins 
your  love  for  his  subject.  There  are  some 
old-fashioned  touche*  of  his  that  I think 
rharming,  because  they  suggest  a poet  who 


has  lived  us  fur  from  the  literary  world  as 
from  the  business  world.  1 think  1 most 
dote  upon  him  when  be  is  least  up  to  date 
in  manner.  Ilia  nature  is  all  up  to  date, 
though,  no  matter  about  hia  fashion;  and 
that  is  the  main  tiling.” 

The  constant  reader  heaved  a long,  con- 
tented sigh.  “ Yea,  that  is  what  I felt  about 
it  too.  But  I was  afraid  the  characters  wrre 
commonplace  people.  You  know  there  has 
been  so  much  said  against  them.” 

‘‘Up  commonplace  people?  Ah. why  don't 
you  confine  your  constant  reading  to  fic- 
tion alone,  and  let  the  criticism  go?  Why 
should  you  doubly  darken  your  understand  - 
ing?” 

“ That  is  true,”  the  constant  reader  as- 
sented. “ But,  really,  about  .4  Daughter  of 
Tkntfnn,  now;  do  you  think  it  b right 
to  take  away  all  the  glamour  of  the 
theatre !” 

“ No  one  can  do  that,  and  the  author  has 
not  done  it.  Weren’t  you  interested  in  the 
book  ?” 

“ I simply  couldn’t  put  it  down : I couldn't 
mi*s  n word;  and  (.kept  wondering  what  it 
was  held  me  no  fast.  Don’t  you  think  the 
style  is  dreadfully  plaint  I don’t  mean  1st  re 
or  bald,  but  plain.  At  times  it  aeemed  to 
me  it  whs  simple  to  the  point  of  simpleness 
and  beyond  the  point  of  simplicity.” 

The  higher  journalist  condeeccnded, 
” That’s  not  so  bad.  But  did  you  ever  ex- 
amine the  style  of  Tolstoy,  the  greatest  nov- 
elist who  ever  lived?  Well,  there  is  none. 
There  is  nlmolute  plainness,  no  matter  what 
he  is  dealing  with,  ami  you  know  what 
height*  he  scales  and  depths  he  sounds.  One 
might  *ay  TourguAnief  has  no  style,  or  Zola, 
or  Maupassant,  or  the  Goncourts,  at  least 
so  far  a*  any  reaches  us  in  English;  but 
their  power  gets  to  ub  without  it.  I am 
not  really  comparing  them  except  In  this 
point  atone  with  Mr.  John  D.  Barry,  though 
I am  far  from  thinking  meanly  of  him,  even 
in  the  best  company." 

“ But  who  is  Mr.  John  D.  Barry — ” 

“ Anyway  t” 

* Yes!” 

“ lie  in  the  author  of  some  other  books 
which  I do  not  value  nearly  so  much  as 
A Daughter  of  Thenpia;  and  he  wrote  a 
story — a long-short  story — in  one  of  the 
magazine*  lately  which  wa*  one  of  the  very 
best  long-*hort  stories  I ever  read." 

” A Leading  Woman f Yes.  you  are  right; 
it  was  wonderful.” 

“You  read  the  magazine*,  too,  thent” 

" Of  course  I do?  But  why  does  he  write 
so  much  of  the  stage?” 

" Because,  I believe,  he  had  some  training 
for  it.  and  prohably  love*  it  as  much  aa  he 
seems  to  hate  it.  At  any  rate,  he  loves  to 
write  of  it.  to  ascertain  it,  to  declare  it,  as 
it  rarely  has  Iwen  ascertained  and  declared 
before.  Doesn’t  he  do  all  those  different 
histrionic  tv  pea  with  astonishing  vividness? 
That  plain  style  of  his — which  one  may  call 
hare  or  Imld.  for  all  I care;  it’s  so  much 
(letter  than  anything  florid  — render*  them 
all  alive;  it  gives  them  to  you  character*. 
j*erson*.  acquaintances;  you  associate  and 
suffer  and  enjoy  with  them.  I know  the 
lawk  of  old.  for  I read  it  when  it  came  out 
a serial,  and  now  that  it  has  got  into  a 
hook  I should  not  be  greatly  surprised  if  it 
won  the  high  place  which  helnngs  to  it. 
though  good  luck  doesn't  always  attend  good 
Iwiok*.  The  author  is  a man  of  unquestion- 
able talent,  and  he  cannot  rest  from  follow- 
ing it  with  other  novel*  of  the  same  hon- 
esty. the  name  quality." 

“ Well,  he  will  have  me  for  a reader  of 
whatever  he  write*.  Wliv.  I never  kntnr  a 
more  naturally  right  - minded  and  wrong- 
minded  girl  than  that  Kvelvn  Johnson  hero- 
ine of  his,  who  is  too  good  for  her  art,  and 
not  great  enough;  and  if  all  actors  were  like 
those  in  hia  book,  even  when  they  were  had. 


even  when  they  were  women,  I should  just 
love  them.  But  do  you  think  that  a novel 
ought  to  be  written  with  such  perfect  com- 
mon sense?  It  almont  scared  me.  1 sup- 
pose I didn't  expect  it.” 

" You  don't  often  get  it,  whether  you  ex- 
pect it  or  not.  Perhaps  it  may  yet  be  the 
fashion,  though.” 

"But  now  about  Putnam  Place!  Who  is 
Miss  Gram  Lathrap  Collin?” 

“ Anyway?  Well,  hereafter  If  anybody 
asks  you  that  you  can  aay  she  wrote  Put- 
nam Place,  That  will  be  answer  enough  for 
anybody  who  is  anybody.  It  ia  seldom  that 
a book  instantly  approves  itself  a classic, 
aw  Putnam  Place  does  in  the  fine,  delicate, 
and  difficult  sort  which  a few  of  our  women 
writers  — Mis*  Jewett,  Miss  Wilkins,  Miba 
Edith  Wyatt— have  the  secret  of  creating. 
You  may  say  that  the  art  of  it  began  with 
•fane  Austen,  but  iU  English  ancestry  is  to 
l«e  traced  in  Cranford  and  Our  Village;  and 
then,  being  rather  late  for  the  Mayflower, 
it  came  over  in  one  of  the  first  Cunarder*. 
In  natural  icing  itself  to  our  air,  it  refined 
indefinitely  upon  ita  ancestry,  and  now  there 
is  nowhere  else  under  the  »uu  any  beauty 
and  truth  to  compare  with  ita  own.  Where 
is  Putnam  Placet  (I  feel  as  if  you  were  in- 
terviewing me,  and  I drop  helplessly  into  the 
psnuio-dramatic  style.  | What  does  it  mat- 
ter? It  is  anywhere  in  any  large  or  small 
quiet  New  England  town,  where  people  still 
live  lives  of  ancient  peace,  and  know  one 
another  with  the  cold,  kind  intimacy  of  the 
Puritan  past.  What  is  more  important  ia 
the  clo*e,  loving,  tearfully  smiling  perfec- 
tion with  which  it  is  studied.  That  is  not 
surpassed  even  by  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Was- 
aon's  observation,  and  it  would  be  a good 
exercise  for  people  to  read  Captain  Simeon's 
Store  and  Putnam  Place  together,  if  they 
would  have  the  right  sense  of  New  England 
in  ita  two  most  widely  parted  extreme*. 
Both  are  absolutely  true,  and  Mr.  Waason’B 
work  ib  not  less  so  than  Miss  Collin’*,  lie- 
cause  hia  material  is  rude.  In  Mia*  Collin'* 
study  we  have  the  same  native  stuff  seen 
in  its  last  physical  attenuation,  spiritualized 
to  conscience,  family  pride,  and  snowy  celi- 
bacy, a winter  landscape  streaked  with  pas- 
sionate color  here  and  there  from  rising  or 
netting  nuns.  The  people  are  mostly  women, 
as  Mr.  Wasson's  people  are  mostly  men; 
but  there  arc  young  maids  as  well  as  old 
maids,  young  wives  as  well  as  old  wive*, 
and  though  the  comedies  and  the  tragedies 
are  all  so  subjective,  a flamy  pulse  of  drama 
play  a through  every  Beene,  which  those  to 
the  manner  bom  won’t  perhapa  feel  more 
than  other*.  In  fact,  if  I were  to  give  a 
guru*.  1 should  have  courage  to  conjecture 
that  Miss  Collin  was  not  to  the  manner 
bom,  for  I do  not  believe  she  could  have 
seen  the  inside  of  New  England  so  unerring- 
ly if  she  had  not  first  seen  it  from  the  out- 
side.” 

The  constant  reader  thought  she  had 
caught  the  higher  journalist  in  asking. 
**  What  do  you  do  with  Miss  Jewett  and 
Mias  Wilkins  in  such  a cnnjecturel” 

" Oh.  well,  tliere  are  always  exceptions. 
And.  beside*,  there  is  truth  in  what  I sug- 
gest, and  I stick  to  it.  But  no  matter!”  he 
braved  it  out,  " There  ia  her  work,  whoever 
or  whatever  she  is:  an  in*tant  classic,  a* 
I said,  and  enduringly  vital  as  only  the 
classics  are.” 

The  attribution  of  classicism  to  Pm  (no  in 
Place  seemed  to  bring  the  constant  reader 
hack  to  a point  already  passed.  “ And  you 
don’t  think  a writer  might  to  have  style?” 

“ Not  if  he  can  help  it.” 

" I don’t  understand.” 

" The  style  he  can  help  having,  the  style 
he  tries  for  is  not  himself,  and — ” 

“ I see  what  you  mean,”  and  the  constant 
render  sighed  a little,  a*  people  do  who  are 
more  convicted  than  convinced. 
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The  French  Religious  Perse- 
cutions in  Literature 

When  the  first  legislative  action  to  sup- 
press the  French  Congregations  was  taken 
by  Premier  Combes,  and  the  initial  steps 
were  taken  to  dispossess  the  unlicensed  or- 
ders in  Brittany,  we  made  the  reflection 
that,  in  the  passionate  Conservatism  of  the 
Breton  peoples,  their  historic  devotion  to 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  religious  or- 
ders, aud  their  picturesque  national  life, 
with  its  old  Critic,  language,  its  quaint  cos- 
tumes, its  un-French  atmosphere,  there  was 
rich  literary  material  of  the  finest  quality; 
and  we  recorded  the  hope  that,  among  the 
many  clever  writers  in  France,  some  one 
would  be  found  with  the  imagination  and 
power  to  do  justice  to  this  Old  World  re- 
gion, and  the  stirring  scenes  which  have 
grown  from  the  people's  resistance  to  the 
government-  Renan,  greatest  of  all  Bretons 
in  our  days,  could  have  done  the  theme  jus- 
tice. both  in  its  religious  tradition,  and  in 
its  picturrsque  aspect*  and  Celtic  spirit. 
Pierre  Ix>ti  has  shown,  in  his  14  Fishers  of 
Iceland,”  that  he  can  paint,  with  admirable 
richness  of  color,  with  profound  insight  into 
their  gloomy  and  imaginative  hearts,  the 
life  of  the  Breton  flsherfolk.  Edouard 
Schuret  and  others  of  the  Celtic  school  in 
France  have  shown  their  power  and  depth 
in  kindred  fields.  But  of  all  the  writers 
whom  one  would  have  thought  of,  sh  the 
evangelist  of  this  new  crusade,  about  the 
Inst  is  the  author  who  has  actually  turned 
the  theme  into  contemporary  literature, 
“ Gyp,”  the  Barones*  de  Janville,  who  lias 
written  so  many  novels  of  French  aristo- 
cratic life  in  dialogue  form.  Who  would 
have  thought  of  “ Gyp,”  the  frivolous,  brill- 
iant, gifted  recorder  of  fashionable  amours 
and  foibles,  coming  forward  as  the  prophet- 
ess of  a religious  crusade,  as  championess 
of  the  persecuted  orders,  as  recorder  of  the 
profound  emotions  which  the  government 
persecutions  have  stirred  up  in  pre-historic 
Brittany t Our  wonder  at  “Gyp"  taking 
up  this  theme  is  in  part  justified  by  the 
treatment  she  has  given  it  in  her  new  book. 
Let  Chopont,  the  Capons,  that  is,  a group 
of  contemporary  French  types  “ who  have 
grown  fat,  who  are  good  for  nothing,  and 
who  will  eventually  be  eaten."  She  has  lost 
sight  of  the  deeply  romantic  and  psychologi- 
cal possibilities  of  her  subject,  perhaps  be- 
cause she  has,  like  Kipling,  gone  into  parti- 
san politics,  and  has  a number  of  points 
to  make,  chief  of  which  is  her  much-to-be- 
regretted  Anti  • Semite  and  Anti  ■ Dreyfus 
propaganda,  which  has  already  emlsxlied  it' 
self  in  Let  (Sett  Chic,  with  its  wit  and 
its  grossne**,  and  also  its  injustice.  In 
The  Cap* IM  this  brilliant  writer  introduce* 
us  to  a Jewish  family,  who  have  grown  rap- 
idly rich,  have  somehow  acquired  a title,  and 
have  bought  an  old  country  seat  In  Brittany, 
hoping  to  enter  the  life  of  the  grent  country 
families,  who  still  cherish  the  ancient 
Breton  tradition*,  and  preserve  the  old  Cel- 
tic language.  “ Gyp  " has  drawn  two  types 
of  these  old  Breton  nobles,  or,  rather,  two 
opposing  camps,  one  of  whom  must  also  lie 
enumerated  among  the  Capons  " who  are  fat, 
good  for  nothing,  and  will  presently  be 
eaten,”  The  chief  of  this  camp  is  a mar- 
quis. and  French  Senator,  who  seeks  local 
votes  by  encouraging  and  organizing  resist- 
ance to  the  measure*  of  Premier  Combes, 
only  to  advise  surrender  at  the  last  moment, 
and  thus  make  capital  with  the  government 
authorities,  and  win  plaudits  in  the  press, 
as  peacemaker  and  champion  of  the  law. 
OpjioM-d  to  this  worthy  Capon  i*  another 
family  of  fine  old  Breton  reactionaries,  who, 
from  the  grandmother  down  to  the  children, 
take  the  lead  in  resisting  M.  Combes’* 
gendarmes,  leading  the  Bretou  peasantry, 


and  standing  up  manfully  for  the  old 
Quixotic  tradition  of  Armorica.  Nothing 
could  be  more  sympathetic  than  this  second 
family  of  Breton  noble* ; like  all  “ Gyp's" 
well-bred  people,  they  are  really  well-bred, 
and  altogether  admirable  in  their  Old-World 
ways.  But  of  the  popular  religious  enthusi- 
asm. which  ia  the  real  literary  substance 
of  the  question,  “'Gyp”  gives  us  nothing 
that  ha*  any  considerable  value. 


The  Study  of  Greek. 

The  Oxford  Congregation  recently  voted 
to  retain  Greek  as  a required  subject  for 
the  pass  examination.  The  incident  brings 
to  the  surface  the  long-continued  struggle 
against  a great  language  and  a great  lit- 
erature, which  ha*  been  going  on  for  a gen- 
eration, and  which,  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
has  about  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the 
contemner*.  It  is  characteristic  of  Oxford 
to  cling  to  the  ancient  usage,  and  it  is 
fortunate  that,  on  this  occasion,  it  is  ad- 
hering In  a righteous  cause,  or  at  h-ast  to 
a cause  whieh  must  not  suffer  total  defeat, 
even  though  the  Greek  be  driven  out  of  the 
list  of  requirrd  studies  in  our  universities 
and  colleges.  Stanchly  loyal  as  Oxford 
seems  to  be  by  this  Vote  to  maintain  Greek 
ns  a required  study,  the  majority  in  its 
favor  was  small,  and  the  chances  are  that 
some  day,  perhaps  not  far  distant,  Greek 
must  take  its  place  among  the  voluntary 
studies,  or,  as  we  say  in  this  country,  among 
the  electives.  In  our  own  institution*,  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  language  is  Yale.  At  Har- 
vard everything  is  open,  and  the  small  New 
England  colleges  have  for  some  years  been 
admitting  student*  without  Greek,  and,  con- 
sequently, giving  the  A. B.  degree  to  those 
who  have  never  studied  the  language.  Yale 
itself  I*  expected  soon  to  abandon  the  re* 
quiremont.  and  when  that  time  romps,  the 
day  of  the  effort  to  compel  scholarship  will 
have  passrd,  and  universities  and  colleges 
will  be  broad  highways  in  which  those  may 
travel  who  have  no  desire  for  more  than  the 
most  distant  luquaintance  with  scholar*,  and 
without  any  acquaintance  at  nil  with  the 
essential  things  of  scholarship. 

The  experiment  of  dropping  Greek  from 
the  requirement*  is  not  wholly  *ati*fact»ry. 
Mr.  Herbert  Paul,  writing  most  charmingly 
and  convincingly  in  the  Xineteenth  Century 
for  February  last,  ventured  to  say  that  he 
does  not  believe  that  the  “ study  of  Greek 
would  suffer  if  it  were  made  voluntary.  . . . 
It  is  no  doubt  true,"  he  continue*,  “ that 
Greek  has  been  well  and  effectively  taught 
to  unwilling  pupil*.  But  it  may  also  be  true 
that  the  amount  of  Greek  acquired  by  a 
passman  at  Oxford,  or  n juissrnan  at  Cam- 
bridge. i*  not  worth  the  time  bestowed  upon 
the  acquisition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
moval of  compulsion  would  not  leave  Greek 
to  stand  upon  its  own  meritB  and  the  din- 
interested  enthusiasm  of  heaven-horn  stu- 
dents. It  would  still  lend  to  post*  of  honor 
and  emolument  even  in  thia  world.”  The 
faculties  of  many  small  college*  are  begin- 
ning to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  yielding  to  the 
war  against  Greek  whieh  was  incited  in  the 
United  8tatc*.  some  thirty  year*  or  more 
ngo.  by  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adam*.  Teach- 
ers of  Latin,  for  example,  find  that  the  men 
who  enter  college  without  Greek  are  heavily 
handicapped,  and  that  they  do  not  become 
such  good  Latin  scholar*  as  do  the  Greek 
students.  So  it  i*  in  every  one  of  the  so- 
called  culture  courses.  The  student*  who  do 
not  go  to  college  with  Grpek  are  not  likely 
to  become  finished  translators  of  the  Ro- 
mance languages,  and  acquire  a good  Eng- 
lish style  with  much  difficulty.  Even  the 
science  teachers  miss  In  the  non-Greeks,  as 
they  are  called,  the  mental  fibre  which  is 
attained  by  the  discipline  of  the  study  of 


Greek.  President  Hadley's  dictum,  that  he 
knew*  of  no  language  whieh  would  take  the 
place  of  Greek,  is  accepted  a*  true  by  a 
large  number  of  teachers  who  are  not  Greek 
professors.  Still,  there  are  very  few  who 
believe  that  the  requirement  could  be  re- 
stored, because  the  drift  away  ha*  carried 
in  it*  current  *otue  of  the  secondary  schools. 
The  result  is  that  throughout  the  country 
boy*  are  prepared  for  college  without  any 
Greek  whatever.  Thia  most  effectively 
block*  the  way  to  a return,  although,  as  we 
have  said,  the  abandonment  of  required 
Greek  ia  now  regarded  a*  a mistake  not  only 
by  professor*  of  Greek,  but  by  professor* 
of  Latin,  French,  Spanish.  Italian,  of  Ro- 
mance civilization,  of  English,  and  by  some 
professor*  of  science.  We  may  add  that 
some  of  the  men  who  voted,  in  faculty  and 
trustee  meeting,  for  turning  their  hack*  on 
Greek,  now  regret  that  vote,  and  would  like 
to  see  the  return  of  the  old  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  curriculum — at  least  of  the  old 
trinoda  nenuttitat,  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathe- 
matics. However,  the  day  for  taking  a step 
forward  to  the  old  vantage-ground  of  the 
educational  system  seems  gone, — and  it  i» 
truly  gone  at  least  for  this  generation. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Herbert  Paul's  belief 
will  1m*  realized,  and  that  voluntary  Greek 
will  some  day  occupy  even  a higher  place  in 
the  affections  and  enthusiasms  of  students 
than  it  ever  occupied  under  the  compulsory 
system.  Mr.  Paul  aays  of  the  language, 
differentiating  it  from  Latin,  which  he 
calls  practical : " Let  Latin,  then,  by  all 
means  be  compulsory  for  other  reasons 
than  that.  After  the  age  of  academic  hon- 
ors and  emoluments.  Greek,  like  good  sense, 
is  its  own  reward."  He  would  consider 
Greek  as  an  accomplishment.,  “ not  an  ele- 
mentary subject,''  and  says  that  “ the  noblest 
of  all  language*  is  degraded  by  administra- 
tion in  homeopathic  dose*  to  recalcitrant 
schoolboys.”  Let  us  assume  that  Mr.  Paul 
is  correct.  The  time  has  come,  then,  for 
a frank  recognition  of  the  place  whieh  Greek 
holds  among  languages,  and  for  the  proper 
and  respectful  treatment  of  the  study  with- 
out which,  at  some  point  at  least  in  bis 
educational  career,  no  one  can  become  a 
great  literary  scholar.  In  passing,  we  must 
differ  from  the  rector  of  Exeter,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Paul,  who  said,  in  defending  his  vote 
against  compulsory  Greek,  that  the  know'- 
ledgr  of  it  acquired  by  candidates  for  pass 
degrees  “ is  absolutely  worthless."  It  may 
b©  that,  in  a large  measure,  this  is  true,  but 
it  doe*  not  follow  that  forgotten  Greek 
has  done  the  student  no  good.  Still,  we 
will  take  the  dictum  that  voluntary  Greek 
will  some  time  range  on  loftier  heights  than 
those  to  whieh  required  Greek  ever  attain- 
ed. This  may  well  be.  heenuse  of  the  pri- 
macy and  power  of  the  language.  But  if  it 
is  to  be  henceforth  the  study  of  the  enthu- 
siast*. the  college  must  have  a Greek  fac- 
ulty of  such  a character,  of  such  attain- 
ment*. of  such  inspiring  force,  that  youth 
will  be  tempted  to  take  Greek  as  an  elective. 
There  is  much  sound  and  noble  tcnching  in 
Greek  in  our  day.  as  there  is  in  other  sub- 
jects,— much  sounder  and  nobler  than  teach- 
ing list'd  to  be  in  the  college  of  the  last 
generation,  and  some  of  the  colleges  are 
rising  to  such  demands  of  voluntary  Greek 
as  Mr.  Paul  makes  in  its  behalf.  The  first 
step  in  the  new  order  is  to  be  the  teaching 
of  elementary  Greek  in  college,  and.  to  some 
minds,  this  alone  is  to  dignify  the  language 
as  holding  it  above  all  the  other  sometime 
requirements.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  work 
ns  it  must  be  done,  in  both  elementary  and 
advanced  Greek,  the  faculties  must  le 
strengthened,  and  the  language  and  its  lit- 
erature must  be  taught  not  only  thorough- 
ly, but  enthusiastically,  and  with  its  beau- 
ties. its  nobility,  and  with  the  inspiration 
of  Greek  life  always  in  view. 
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The  Future  in  Ireland 

By  Sydney  Brooks 

Lokmh,  April  IB,  1903. 

One  thing  at  least  is  certain  about  Mr. 
W'yndham's  Land  bill.  It  cannot  leave  Ire- 
land as  it  found  it.  I ventured  in  my  last 
letter  to  say  that  if  its  proposals  are 
adopted,  or  even  substantially  adopted,  as 
they  stand,  the  result  must  ultimately  be 
m»t  only  a new  Ireland,  but  a loyal  Ire- 
land. No  one.  with  the  past  to  warn  him, 
will  be  rash  enough  to  predict  that  the  mea- 
sure is  a dual  settlement  of  the  land  ques- 
tion. What  Mr.  Wyndhum  has  made  per- 
missive, the  future  may,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility will,  have  to  make  compulsory.  For 
all  that  it  is  an  immense,  a comprehensive, 
a most  hopeful  step  towards  ridding  Ire- 
land of  landlordism,  and  creating  a peasant 
proprietary.  Is  that  to  be  the  end  of  it? 
Will  the  spirit  behind  this  land  bill  be  found 
to  have  exhausted  itself  the  moment  the 
third  reading  is  over?  Or  will  it  go  on  to 
yet  greater  triumphs,  and  make  of  this 
fine  beginning  the  stepping-stone  to  complete 
reformation? 

That  is  the  question  which  Englishmen 
are  asking  themselves  to-day,  and  even  more 
remarkable  than  the  question  itself  is  the 
spirit  of  hopefulness  and  cordiality  in  which 
it  ia  asked.  Of  ho|>efulne*a  and  cordiality. 
Two  year*  ago  anything  seemed  likelier  than 
that  one  could  use  these  words  in  describing 
England's  attitude  towards  Ireland.  Two 
years  ago  England  was  swept  by  an  almost 
savage  wave  of  disgust  with  Ireland,  with 
Irish  claims,  with  the  Irish  representa- 
tive*. The  feeling  waa  excusable.  The  Irish 
press  and  the  Irish  politicians  threw  even 
the  extremes  of  German  pro-Boerisra  into 
the  shade.  In  Parliament  they  gloated  open- 
ly over  British  reverses,  and  cheered  the 
capture  of  British  generals.  In  Ireland  they 
did  all  they  could  to  stop  recruiting.  They 
voted  the  freedom  of  Dublin  to  Mr.  Kruger. 
They  adopted  and  improved  upon  all  the 
" foul  and  filthy  lie*  " manufactured  on  the 
Continent  about  the  conduct  and  methods 
of  the  British  army.  They  returned  to  Par- 
liament at  the  first  chance  the  leader  of  the 
Irish  brigade.  In  word  and  deed  they  show- 
ed themselves  as  nakedly  enemies  to  the 
British  crown  as  Cronje  himself.  More- 
over, they  set  themselves  to  perfect  In  Ire- 
land a new  and  improved  edition  of  the 
Ijind  League.  Boycotting  and  intimidation 
heemme  again  a policy:  the  Crimea  Act  had 
to  be  enforced;  it  looked  as  though  once 
more  Ireland  were  to  be  plunged  into  a veiled 
civil  war.  They  half  paralysed  and  wholly 
degraded  the  House  of  Commons  with  ob- 
struction that  led  at  times  to  something 
like  a riot.  “ England’s  danger  is  Ireland’s 
opportunity  ” — and  they  made  the  most  of  it. 

And  this  waa  two  years  ago  or  lees.  There 
is  no  need  to  describe  the  general  attitude 
of  Englishmen.  It  was  that  of  Americans 
towards  the  Boston  Anti-Imperialists,  car- 
ried to  the  nth  of  bitterness  and  fury.  To- 
day every  bit  of  it  has  vunished,  not  only 
from  the  English,  but  from  the  Irish  side. 
Almost  for  the  first  time  the  English  are 
really  trying  to  find  out  what  it  is  the 
Irish  want  that  they  may  give  it  them.  The 
Irish,  for  their  part,  are  peaceably  marking 
time  and  wailing  to  see  what  they  will  get. 
The  United  Irish  League,  so  far  from  roar- 
ing. is  hardly  bleating.  Landlords  and  ten- 
ant* who  used  to  meet  one  another  chiefly 
in  the  law-courts  are  now  positively  hob- 
nobhing.  The  Nationalist  municipality  of 
Boyle  in  Ko*ct*mmon  has  actually  voted 
an  address  of  welcome  to  the  Lord-Lieuten- 
ant who  has  purchased  a country  estate  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  Queenstown  Urban 
District  Council,  also  a Nationalist  hody, 
has  come  out  with  a flowery  greeting  to  the 


King  on  the  occasion  of  hia  approaching 
visit  to  Irelaud.  A few  weeks  ago  when 
there  waa  a preliminary  debate  in  the  House 
on  the  general  question  of  land  purchase, 
Mr.  John  Redmond  collected  opinion*  on  its 
reception  from  all  part*  of  England.  He 
had  editorials  from  all  the  leading  papers 
of  the  country  Bent  to  him  and  read  them 
through.  The  result,  *»  he  told  me,  aston- 
ished him.  On  all  sides  he  found  nothing 
but  expressions  of  kindliness  and  sympathy. 
In  fact,  the  relationahip  between  the  two 
people*  at  this  moment  is  so  harmonious, 
so  full  of  good  will,  a*  to  be  almost  uncanny. 
They  are  at  last  within  measurable  distance 
of  understanding  one  another. 

On  neither  side  of  that  Channel  which 
Mr.  Balfour  u*ed  t«  describe  us  “ not  the 
least  of  the  Irish  difficulties,”  has  the  pop- 
ular mind  quite  accommodated  itself  to 
the  change.  There  is  a good  deal  of  be- 
wilderment. and.  in  consequence,  a good  deal 
of  speculation.  People  are  even  talking  as 
though  homo  rule  were  a possibility  of  the 
near  future.  Long  ago  it  waa  prophesied 
that  home  rule  would  eventually  be  passed 
by  a Tory  government  in  a yawning,  half- 
empty  House  ; and  there  are  not  a few  to- 
day who  really  believe  the  prophecy  is  about 
to  be  realized,  or  at  least  that  the  present 
government  is  meditating  something  of  the 
kind.  It  has  even  been  explicitly  stated 
that  there  would  be  a dissolution  in  the 
coming  autumn  and  an  appeal  to  the  country 
on  the  question  of  a vast  extension  of  local 
autonomy  In  Ireland.  This  has  been  de- 
nied, but  there  can  hardly  be  a doubt  that 
if  the  Lnnd  Purchase  bill  works  smoothly, 
it  will  be  supplemented  by  such  a develop- 
ment of  local  self-government  as  will  prac- 
tically insure  home  rule  in  fact,  if  not  in 
name.  “I  believe,”  said  Mr.  John  Red- 
mond to  me  a month  ago,  w that  if  the  Land 
bill  proves  a satisfactory  one  to  the  Irish 
people,  we  shall  have  home  rule  within  five 
years.  It  will  come,  you  will  find,  by  uni- 
versal assent,  just  as  the  Local  Government 
bill  of  1808  came.  The  whole  of  Ireland 
and  both  English  parties  will  be  at  one  in 
demanding  it.”  Things  are  moving  very 
swiftly  just  now,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Mr.  Redmond's  forecast  may  prove  cor- 
rect. Indeed,  it  is  no  more  than  a fair 
matter  of  inference  from  official  statements. 
One  of  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Wyndham’s 
bill  is  that  one-eighth  of  the  tenant's  an- 
nuity is  to  be  perpetual  and  paid  to  the 
state.  The  suggestion  was  made  in  the  open- 
ing debate  that  this  payment  should  be  col- 
lected by  Irish  local  bodies.  Mr.  Wyndham 
in  reply  said  that  he  thoroughly  favored 
the  idea,  and  would  hare  included  it  in 
his  bill  but  for  the  fear  that  “ to  bring 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a local-government 
bill  into  this  bill  ” would  he  to  overweight 
it  and  " risk  the  loss  of  it.”  The  opinion 
gains  that  the  local-government  bill  is  only 
deferred,  that  the  one-eighth  perpetual  rent- 
charge  will  before  long  be  collected  and  ex- 
pended by  representative  Irish  bodies,  and 
that  provincial  councils,  leading  gradually  to 
a central  legislature  at  Dublin,  are  a part  of 
the  programme  of  the  present  government. 

If  this  prove  to  lie  so,  as  I am  inclined 
to  think  It  will,  and.  indeed,  must,  then  the 
grant  of  home  rule  by  the  Tory  party  will 
rank  among  the  wonders  of  politics.  It  will 
be  just  as  amazing  a*  though  n Republican 
Congress  twenty  years  from  now  were  to  de- 
clare for  free  silver.  One  could  moralize 
on  the  phenomenon  forever:  but  what  is 
the  use?  Every  one  who  is  not  an  English- 
man has  long  recognized  home  rule,  or  some 
satisfactory  equivalent,  as  inevitable.  Ev- 
ery one  outside  Germany  see#  that  Prussian 
Poland  will  not  forever  remain  a#  it  is. 
Every  one  but  a Russian  knows  that  the 
autocracy  is  predestined  to  modification.  It 
is  piquant,  it  is  interesting,  it  is  the  very 


irony  of  party  politics  to  find  the  English 
Toriea  chosen  by  fate  as  the  agents  of  the 
grc*t  measure  of  Irish  pacification.  But  it 
means  no  more  than  that  they  at  length 
discern  the  irresistible  drift  of  things  and 
the  necessity  of  surrendering  to  it.  Home 
rule  is  the  dominant  fact,  not  its  framers; 
the  measure,  not  the  men.  Indeed,  the  only 
comment  worth  muking  on  the  situation 
that  is  shaping  itself  is  this:  England,  while 
she  would  resist  and  vote  down  any  home- 
rule  scheme  put  forward  by  the  Liberals 
as  the  price  of  their  political  alliance  with 
the  Irish  Nationalists,  would  willingly  ac- 
quiesce in  precisely  the  same  scheme  if 
proposed  by  a Tory  government  that  was 
independent,  as  the  present  one  ia.  of  the 
Irish  vote.  As  a policy  she  will  accept  and 
subscribe  to  it  for  broad  reasons  of  states- 
manship; as  the  condition  of  a political 
“ deal,”  she  will  not  hear  of  it.  That  is  one 
of  the  many  reasons  why  it  is  the  Tories 
and  not  the  Liberals  who  will  eventually 
settle  the  Irish  question.  Hie  Irish  them- 
selves are  beginning  to  realize  this.  As  Mr. 
Redmond  said  to  me,  “ We’re  for  the  party 
that  controls  the  House  of  Lords.” 

And  side  by  side  with  the  Lnnd  Purchase 
bill,  with  this  approximation,  that  may  soon 
become  a rush,  towards  home  rule,  with  the 
general  mellowness  of  feeling  that  now  ob- 
tains in  and  nut  of  Ireland,  there  is  to  be 
prosecuted  a really  valuable  scheme  of  ma- 
terial development.  It  is  at  last  becoming 
recognized  that  one-half  the  ills  of  Ire- 
land are  economic  and  susceptible  to  “ prac- 
tical ” remedies.  Englishmen  are  much  bet- 
ter At  dealing  with  a situation  of  this  kind 
than  with  one  that  requires  the  power  of 
dramatic  sympathy  with,  and  insight  into, 
the  aspirations,  sentiments,  ideals,  and  the 
other  intangible  qualities  and  emotions  of  an 
alien  race.  They  have  no  more  talent  for 
understanding  people  than  the  Roman*  had; 
but  they  do  understand  things.  And  now 
that  it  has  dawned  on  them  that  there  is 
work  of  an  entirely  *4  practical  ” character 
to  be  done  in  Ireland,  that  the  country,  what- 
ever It  may  lie  politically,  is  by  no  means 
hopeless  agriculturally  or  industrially,  we 
may  expect  some  distinctly  useful  results 
to  follow  this  ray  of  light.  Mr.  Balfour’s 
light  railways  were  the  first  undertakings 
that  definitely  aimed  at  the  economics  of 
the  Trish  question.  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett 
followed  this  up  with  his  agricultural  co- 
operative unions — the  best  bit  of  work.  I 
say  unhesitatingly,  that  has  yet  been  accom- 
plished by  England  for  Ireland.  Now  we  are 
promised  a vast  transit  scheme  to  work  in 
harmony  with  Mr.  Plunkett  and  the  agri- 
cultural hoard.  Central  depots  are  to  be  es- 
tablished in  different  parts  of  Ireland  for 
the  cheap  and  rapid  collection  of  agricul- 
tural produce  by  means  of  motor-cars.  It 
is  partly  a state  enterprise,  and  partly  a 
private  one.  absolutely  non-political,  and  or- 
ganized in  such  a way  that  one  may  hope 
from  it  at  least  as  much  benefit,  and  that 
is  a good  deal,  a#  has  accrued  to  the  Italian 
peasant  and  farmer  from  similar  schemes. 

All  this  1*  excellent.  The  old  Ireland  i* 
passing  away  before  our  eyes,  and  a new 
Ireland,  Anglicized,  at  any  rate,  to  the  point 
of  a moderate  “ hustle,”  is  being  bom  in  its 
place.  It  is  a keener  Ireland,  a more  in- 
tellectual Ireland,  an  Ireland  touched  with 
something  of  the  modern  spirit,  and  free, 
one  hopes  and  believes,  from  tlie  intolerable 
political  nightmare  of  the  past.  With  such 
an  Ireland  all  things  are  possible,  even  the 
creation  of  a new  social  order.  There  are, 
of  course,  no  final  victories  and  no  final 
triumphs  in  politics  any  more  than  in  In- 
ternational commerce;  but  England  rralizes 
that  this  moment  offers  the  best  of  all 
chances  for  a solution  or  the  Irish  prob- 
lem. and  she  is  bracing  herself  up  to  s«1m 
It  as  it  should  be  seized. 
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Books  and  Bookmen 

A HEFEKEJi’c*:  to  Thomas  Love  P#moA'» 
ifauf  Ifnrion  !>v  the  Scholar  and  the 
Sentimentalist  in  H The  Canterbury  Club 
Tales * of  last  week's  Issue.  and.  an 
artide  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Xineteenth  Century,  bj  Mr.  Herbert  Paul, 
on  “The  Novels  of  Peacock,”  induces  n sad 
train  of  thought  on  the  evanescence  of  lit- 
erary fame.  There  was  a time  when  Sight- 
mar e Abbey,  Maid  Marian,  Cmh’hrt  Castle, 
and  Orytl  0 range  were  as  popular  as  Tris- 
tram Bkandy  and  the  Aewfimeufal  Journey, 
Professor  Saintshury's  recollection  recalls 
that  even  in  hi*  childhood  days  l/oirf  .Ifarwin 
was  to  be  found  In  many  libraries.  How 
many  of  the  innumerable  throng  that  have 
witnessed  the  operatic  performance  of 
" Robin  Hood,”  or  it*  second  rainbow, 
“ Maid  Marian,”  have  read  Thomas  Love 
Peacock's  fascinating  serio-comic  romance 
of  Sherwood  Forest!  Yet  of  all  the  writers, 
from  the  unknown  ballad -mongers  to  Tenny- 
son, who  have  been  inspired  by  this  delight- 
ful story  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men, 
and  which  by  an  odd  coincidence  was  fur- 
nishing a subject  for  fvanhne  at  the  Very 
same  time,  none  has  ever  interpreted  It  with 
more  seat  and  freshness  than  Peacock  In 
Uaid  Marian.  Few  of  those  who  have  en- 
joyed the  delights  of  De  Kovon  and  Smith’s 
fantastic  operas  are  even  aware,  we  dare 
say.  that  in  Peacock’s  own  time  .I/aid  Marian 
was  turned  into  a comic  opera  by  PlnnchA 
and  ftishop  which  was  a«  extraordinarily 
popular.  Many  of  the  songs.  Indeed,  which 
gave  charm  to  the  performance  were  taken 
from  the  delightful  snatches  of  verse  and 
lyric*  contained  in  the  book.  These 
*•  catchy  ” verses  from  Peacock,  for  example, 
arc  said  to  have  been  the  great  hit  of  the 
opera: 

The  bramble,  the  bramble,  the  bonny  forest 
bramble. 

Doth  make  a jest 

Of  silken  vest 


That  will  through  greenwood  scramble: 

The  bramble,  the  bramble,  the  bonny  forest 
bramble. 

The  courtly  pad  doth  amble, 

When  his  gay  lord  would  ramble: 

But  both  may  catch 
An  awkward  scratch 
If  they  ride  among  the  bramble: 

The  bramble,  the  bramble,  the  bonny  forest 
bramble. 

“We  choose  our  abbot  by  his  nose,”  sax* 
Brother  Michael,  otherwise  Friar  Tuck, 
whereat  he  falls  into  rhyme: 

The  rose  on  the  none  doth  all  virtues  dis- 
close : 

For  the  outward  gran*  shows 
That  the  inward  wVrllows, 

When  it  glowB  in  the  rose  of  a red,  red 
nose. 

But  the  purest  gem  of  verse  in  .Ifuitf 
If  and*  is  the  perfect  lyric  nt  the  cud  of 
the  second  chapter: 

For  the  slender  herchi  and  the  sapling  oak 

That  grow  by  the  shadowy  rill, 

You  may  cut  down  both  at  a single  stroke. 

You  may  cut  down  which  you  will. 

But  this  you  must  know,  that  a*  long  as 
they  grow. 

Whatever  change  may  lie. 

You  never  cun  teach  either  oak  or  bcrch 

To  be  aught  but  a greenwood  tree. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
brightest  ami  moat  fanciful  extravagant* 
ever  inspired  by  forest  trees  and  rippling 
stieamA  and  poetic  sentiment  and  popular 
legend.  A*  an  artist  Thomas  Hardy  i*  in- 
comparably superior  to  -Thomas  love  Pea- 
cock. hut  not  even  The  Woodlandm  or  t'n- 
dcr  ihc  Orrmvood  Tree  can  surpass  the 
passionate  love  of  woods  and  tree*,  the 
sportive  farn-y  of  forest  mirth  and  glee,  the 
gnyety  and  vivacity  of  an  out-of-doors 
phantasy  and  romance,  that  disport  them- 
selves airily  in  Maid  Marian.  To  read  Maid 
Marian,  as  Mr.  Paul  says  with  pardonable 
ecstasy,  ia  like  spending  a long  day  in  the 
country  with  the  company  of  the  imagina- 


tion, the  Ixwt  company  in  the  world.  It 
U un  idyl  of  spring,  and  to  this  excellent 
critic  we  owe  thank*  for  a return  to  these 
pages,  dripping  dew  and  shedding  fresh 
greenness,  which  had  grown  dusty  on  a neg- 
lected shelf. 

Omarians  in  America  will  be  pleased  to 
read  the  poem  which  Mr.  Austin  Dobson 
wrote,  and  Mr.  Ilenry  Newbolt  read  for  him 
on  the  oceatiion  of  the  recent  dinner  of  the 
Omar  KhayyAm  flub  in  London.  The  poem 
appeared  in  the  Tatler,  in  Mr.  Shorter's  in- 
teresting page,  *'  Jottings  of  a Journalist,” 

“UNDER  WHICH  KINO?" 

•■ruder  which  kins.  Bcaoolsn  ? 

Spook  or  ills  ” 

l lUu.  f IV.,  At  »\,  Aw>  9. 
“Under  which  kingf”  you  ask.  my  friend. 
’’The  Hermit  of  the  Suffolk  shore f — 

The  Tent-maker  of  NaishApftr?— - 
Omar,  Fit  agent  Id — which  T“  Perpend. 

The  great  Corneille,  when  pressed  of  yi»re, 
To  judge  two  mranets,  answered  thus: 
’’One,  in  its  way,  ia  marvellous; 

And  yet— I like  the  other  more.* 

This  is  my  case  betwixt  your  twain. 

Hut  if  you  further  question  why 
I sit  in  this  brave  company, 

I will — with  your  good  leave — explain. 

Life  is  a toilsome  thing  at  Iwst: 

We  all  too- heavy  burdens  hear, 

And  groaning  ’nciith  <>ur  load  of  care. 
Run  to  and  fro  in  search  of  rest. 

We  find  it  where  this  hoard  is  sel: 

Kind  looks  across  the  napery  gleam: 

The  Past,  the  Future,  grow  a dream ; 

And — for  the  moment — we  forget, 

Omar,  Fitzgerald — these  are  all 

But  phnnta«ie*.  We  snuff  the  air; 

The  given  spot  in  the  desert  bare; 

The  Opiate  of  the  Interval! 


!!  t l 

Estate  tto  laborer's  6*).  “ Here,  my  boy,  when  can  t find  ytme 

father  r " 

Bay.  “ In  the  pit-stye.  sit.  Van'll  know  him  fr>-  ‘it  broom  ’at  tm 

''  Punch."  April  S. 


Landlord  lrtv»rt »t  *■-«-  SMHIMfl.  ■"  it'/JJ.  mr  i riel,  is  time  father  imf" 

CM  "AV;  Vj  Joon  ams-n  i he  pint;  bat  it'll  easily  ken  'tnt  — ’e's  £04 
hat  an." 

-••The  Tatler,"  April  p. 
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Truce 

Frem  «he  next  **  Meuiiti  end  Piper*  of  the  Pretl- 

YiLLOwinni  Pa*  K,  April,  fWJ. 
Friexdh,  comrades.  and  companions 
Of  the  mountains,  caves,  and  canyons, 
Bear.  Elk.  and  Cat.  non-voter# 

Kven  in  the  Dakotas. 

Commune  with  me  a trifle, — 

I'm  here  without  a rifle 
To  see  you,  face  to  faces, 

In  your  own  familiar  place*. 

We  met  here  on  a level: 

Kveti  the  Indian  devil — 

The  wolverine,  the  creature 
Mont  toothful  of  all  nature — 
la  #afe  from  living  hunted; 

1 couldn't,  if  I wanted. 

With  knife  and  gun  attack  you — 

They  say  the  Game  Laws  back  you. 

The  time  may  come,  my  beauties, 

When  my  official  duties 

May  be  relaxed,  to  root  you 

From  these  old  haunts  and  shoot  you; 

I must  say  I am  willing 
To  do  a little  killing 
In  spite  of  rhyme  or  reason. 

When  bear  meat  is  in  season. 

Now  that  my  kodak's  loaded. 

You'll  not  be  incommoded, 

I trust,  if  I come  nearer. 

And  Are  the  camera! 

Ti*  thus  I'll  advertise  you. — 

In  short-,  immortalize  you 
In  serial  publications 
Read  by  entire  nations! 

Job*  Pact.  Bocock. 


Finance 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  specula- 
tive situation  has  greatly  improved  during 
the  past  week.  It  is  not  so  much  that  basic 
conditions  on  which  rest  the  prosperity  and 
business  welfare  of  the  nation  have  grown 
better,  but  that  the  favorable  features  and 
the  promise  of  the  situation  which  already 
existed  are  now  better  realized.  This  is  due 
to  the  change  in  " sentiment."  It  ia  an  in- 
tangible hut  a potent  thing,  this  “ senti- 
ment.” It  makes  and  breaks  confidence,  and 
because  at  bottom  all  business  enterprises 
are  governed  large) j by  the  frame  of  mind 
of  the  human  beings  conducting  them,  there 
is  no  factor  which  plays  a more  important 
part  in  speculation  than  sentiment  The 
stock-market  went  through  a process  of 
liquidation.  It  was,  in  a sense,  not  unlike 
the  spring  pruning  of  an  orchard.  Branches, 
living  and  strong,  shoots  and  “ suckers.” 
which  to  the  uninitiated  meant  nothing,  but 
which  retarded  the  trees*  rigorous  growth, 
were  ruthlessly  cut  off.  The  orchard  will  be 
the  better  for  it  The  stock-market  was 
strengthened  by  the  liquidation.  It  always 
hurts,  what  Wall  Street  cold-bloodedly  calls 
a **  healthy  reaction."  But.  after  all.  it  is 
a question  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number. 

Apart  from  the  liquidation  and  the  re- 
sultant improvement  in  the  technical  posi- 
tion. there  is  also  the  season  to  consider. 
A rise  in  values  is  seasonable.  Spring  means 
the  reawakening  of  nature  from  the  winter 
lethargy.  The  blood  in  men,  like  the  sap  in 
trees,  circulate*  more  freely.  This  tell*  on 
general  business,  and  general  business  tells 
on  the  money-mnrket  and  on  stock  values. 
In  the  course  of  the  decline  in  prices,  pre- 
cipitated by  various  causes  nnd  circum- 
stances described  in  this  column  at  the 
time,  a lower  level  of  values  was  reached 
than  there  was  any  sound  reason  for.  For 
this  " sentiment  ” was  to  blame,  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  a mental  depression  to  be  exactly 
commensurate  with  the  circumstances  caus- 
ing it.  Sentiment  always  goes  to  extremes 
of  optimism  as  of  pessimism.  But  when 


reason  reasserts  itself  them  is  a logical  re- 
action. Stocks  had  gone  too  low.  As  soon 
aa  the  speculative  community  recovered 
from  Its  fright  prices  roae.  At  this  writing 
the  recovery  Is  still  in  progress, 

Money  has  worked  easier.  To-day  inter- 
est ratea  are  not  more  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  above  what  they  wen?  last  year  at 
this  time,  when  speculators  had  not  been 
frightened  half  out  of  their  wits  by  the 
hue  and  cry  about  a permanently  higher  in- 
terest level  on  investments  in  this  country. 
It  is  true  that  the  present  easier  tendency  of 
the  cash  rate  is  declared  to  be  a transient 
matter  bjr  observers  who  are  looking  forward 
with  some  concern  to  increased  demands  for 
money  later  in  the  year.  But  possible 
though  the  usual  monetary  stringency  may 
be  in  the  autumn,  the  fact  remains  that  it 
is  still  months  away.  This  is  not  saying 
that  great  speculative  activity  is  desirable 
or  inevitable,  but  tliat  for  the  moment  there 
is  no  good  ground  for  undue  anxiety. 
Meanwhile,  the  over-manufacture  of  securi- 
ties, as  already  pointed  out,  has  ceased,  and 
gradually  the  " indigestion " of  securities 
should  paM  sway. 

The  recovery  in  values  now  under  way  re- 
ceived impetus  from  the  granting  of  the 
Northern  Securities  Company’s  application 
to  pay  a dividend  to  its  stockholders  pending 
an  appeal  of  the  case  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  The  Street  was  more  com- 
forted by  the  news  than  seemed  justified.  It 


was  good  news,  of  course,  but  it  was  not 
intrinsically  important  enough  to  cause  an 
advance  in  all  stocks  amounting  to  many 
scores  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  vital  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  coni|»any  has  a legal 
right  to  exist  has  not  yet  been  passed  upon 
by  the  court  of  last  resort.  In  point  of  fact, 
it  was  merely  that  a sharp  " rally  ” in 
prices  was  “ due,"  to  un«  the  Street's  phrase. 
But  aside  from  this,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
popular  misconception  as  to  the  administra- 
tion's real  attitude  toward  trusts  and  com- 
bination is  disappearing,  and  the  country  is 
not  now  breathlessly  expecting  Mr.  Roosevelt 
to  demolish  every  industrial  corporation  and 
railway  system  in  the  United  States.  That 
the  Sherman  anti  trust  law  is  in  many 
respects  injurious  alike  to  the  operation  of 
important,  enterprises  of  great  public  utility, 
and  consequently  to  the  public’s  welfare, 
is  probably  true  enough;  but  that  it  will  be 
repea  lr-d  or  even  modified  #«>on  i#  altogether 
improbable.  It  will  take  a long  campaign 
of  education  to  teach  the  people  exactly 
what  is  wanted  in  the  way  of  legislation 
affecting  Inter-State  commerce.  In  the  mean 
time  the  public  is  taking  an  ever-growing 
interest  in  the  analysis  of  what  really  con- 
stitutes a restraint  of  trade,  and  ia  learn- 
ing to  judge  to  what  extent  competition  is 
wholesome  and  desirable. 

On  the  whole,  the  outlook  is  bright 
enough,  given  the  promise  of  the  crops  and 
the  improvement  in  monetary  conditions. 


CARPER'S  WEEKLY  for  next  week  ( out 
Wednesday,  May  6)  will  hal>e,  among 
other  features,  Rear-Admiral  H.  C.  Taylor, 
U.S.N.,  on" Battle-ships  Cheaper  than  War”; 
The  first  of  a short  series  of  articles  on  the 
Ideals  of  American  Womanhood  — Caroline 
Duer  on  the  Literary  Woman ; A complete 
short  story  by  Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe,  44  His 
Opportunity” ; 44  The  Man  Who  Watches  the 
Danger  Signals,”  a graphic  story  of  the  modem 
appliances  for  preventing  accidents  in  raibpay 
travel ; 16  pages  of  Editorial  Comment  on 
Politics,  Literature,  and  Life. 

Afi  Pages  of  interesting  sub- 
Jeds  by  interesting  people 

Harper  & Brothers,  Franklin  Square,  New  York 
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CONDENSED  STATEMENT 

DECEMBER  /,  1902 
ASSETS 

Loans  and  Discounts  . . » $23,821,102.49 

Due  from  Banks 1,809,133.52 

Banking  Houses  and  Lots  1,524,792.96 

Bonds,  Stocks,  etc.  ....  1,024,125.34  I 

Cash  and  c’ks  on  other  Banks  9,386,664.23 

$36,565.818  54  ' 
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Capital,  Surplus,  and  Undivid- 
ed Profits  $5,216,107.78 

Deposits  subject  to  Check  . 31, 349.710-76 

♦36,565.8x8.54  I 


5 YEAR  7% 

Improvement  Bonds  issued  by  the  City  of 
Seattle  in  denominations  of  $200.00  and 
$500.00,  possessing  every  element  of  security 
and  certainty  of  prompt  payment  of  interest 
and  principal  so  eagerly  sought  by  careful 
investors,  can  be  purchased  of 
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Marjorie 

By  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy 

Author  of  * If  / Were  King” 

Love  and  adventure  fill  the  pages  of  this  beau- 
tiful book,  which  is  sure  of  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion from  a public  already  familiar  with  " If  I 
Were  King.”  Mr.  McCarthy  is  master  of  an 
exquisite  literary  style  that  places  his  novels  In  a 
class  by  themselves. 

A frontispiece  in  colors,  by  C.  Allan  Gilbert, 
six  full-page  illustrations,  decorated  end-papers, 
etc.,  make  the  book  as  delightful  to  look  at  as  to 
read.  Size  5^  x8  inches. 
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In  the  character  of  her  heroine  toe 
meet  the  most  subtle,  perplexing,  baffling 
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THAT  Utile  ship*  lire  cheaper  Hum  war:  that  wr  mu*t 
have  the  force  necessary  to  hold  uml  defend  wliat  wr  im* 
*r**:  that  mii  imlividual  or  nation  inuat  la-  prepared  to 
guard  hi»  la-longings.  ui»  well  a-  hi*  life  and  minor,  from 
the  attack*  of  oilier  per. -mis  or  nation*:  these  are  simple 
axioms.  Our  advanced  elvlli/ation,  with  its  numerous  and  effective 
safeguard*  against  thieve*  uml  highwaymen,  a*  well  a*  against  nil 
tortus  of  public  disorder,  ha*  indeed  clouded  these  axiom*,  and  con- 
tused the  reasoning  jaiwer*  of  those  who  protect  nguiu-t  war 
preparation.  The  security  in  which  we  live  lull*  their  mind*  to 
dunvoinr**.  and  encourage*  them  in  the  fullary  that  thi*  condition 
of  things  i*  a natural  one,  rather  than  entirely  artificial,  a*  i*  in 
truth  the  twee. 

Thi*  doe*  no  great  harm  *o  far  a*  Slate  or  municipal  affairs  are 
concerned.  The  protestors  consent  instinctively  to  the  police,  and. 
indeed,  demand  that  Ihev  shall  Ik-  well  untied,  and  regard  the  taxes 
they  pay  a*  many  time*  repaid  l»y  the  protection  thu*  afforded. 

It  i*  in  international  matter*  that  the  danger  of  the  fallacy 
appeur*.  The  false  logic,  which  urge*  that  order  and  security 
within  the  country  are  natural  rc*ult*  of  our  modern  civilization 
and  intellectual  advancement,  goc*  further  ami  propose*  to  em- 
ploy these  nohle  hut.  imiilt-qoatr  fori-e*  a*  the  only  protection  of  the 
nation  u ml  it*  pn>|wrly  from  the  uttacks  of  other  nation*. 

Significance  of  a Fleet  in  all  International  Matters 

It  i*.  therefore,  only  to  these  few  person*  that  argument*  tiers! 
1»e  addressed.  To  them  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  civiliza- 
tion which  secures  them  in  the  city  and  State,  ami  provide*  them 
with  a police  and  law  to  guarantee  their  safety,  ha*  not,  up  to 
the  present  time,  provided  these  nr  similar  safeguard*  for  any  tui- 
tion a*  against  other  nation*.  Vague  ami  shadowy  Mg  inn  mg*  have 
been  made.  International  customs  have  been  collected  in  l**>k*.  and 
given  without  ^ustlflcntion  the  name  of  law.  A tribunal  Ira*  liecn 
■ *tahli»hcd.  which  arbitrate*  in  the  interest  of  peart*,  but  no  sword 
ha*  yet  been  placed  in  if*  hand  with  which  to  enforce  it*  decision*. 
War*  do  not  cease.  The  stronger  still  overpower  the  weaker 
throughout,  the  world. 

Such  being  the  c**r.  we  may  logically  present  one  of  two  proposi- 
tion*. First,  to  accept  defeat,  and  resulting  conquest  of  our  peo- 
ple and  territory  whenever  another  more  warlike  nation  desire* 
our  riche*:  or.  second,  to  arm  ourselves  in  good  season  and  resist 
the  attack.  With  these  alternatives  should  lie  considered  the  fact 
that  we  are  sure  to  la-  attacked  if  we  do  not  prc|iare.  because  a 
nation  i*  likely  to  attack  only  those  whom  it  thinks  it  can  overcome. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford's  Epigram 

We  arrive  then  at  the  point  emphasized  hy  laird  Charles  Rrrrs- 
fonl  that  " Battle -ship*  are  cheaper  than  War.”  and  that  if  lailtle- 
»hip*  are  not  provided  and  thoroughly  drilled,  we  will  certainly 
have  war.  and  war  cost*  more  than  u licet  of  lmttlc*hi|>*. 

The  present  situation  of  our  country  bring*  out  forcibly  the  need 
of  a licet  a*  distinguished  from  a land  army.  The  latter  will  al- 
ways Ik-  needed,  of  course,  but  our  recent  acquisition  of  iiri|K>rtant 
island  territory  at  great  distance*  from  our  own  continent  makes 
a sea  force  indispensable,  and  Admiral  Heresford  ha*  pmMildy 
taken  these  changed  conditions  into  aicoiint  a*  streiigt In  ning  hi* 
recommendation  to  provide  a worthy  naval  force. 

History  -how-  numerous  instances  of  the  value  of  a licet  to  a 
rial  ion  which  is  dependent  for  it*  safety  ii|m»u  territory  scpurati-d 
from  the  home  government  hy  the  sea. 

The  Verdict  of  Hiatory 

The  Athi-nii.li*  by  kteping  their  licet  well  drilled  and  ri-.idy  m.itn- 
lained  for  lheiu*elve*  supremacy  in  tin-  l.evanl,  ami  emit rol  of  the 
great  trade  route*.  The  naval  victories  of  their  Admiral  l‘hortnio 
over  the  unprepared  lhs-1*  of  Sparta  seriously  cheeked  the  develop- 
ment of  that  famous  state. 

So  Jong  as  Cartilage  kept  it-  Heel  Hie  eipial  or  *u|M-rior  of  the 


l{ouian  Heel,  it  i siii Id  strive  with  confidence  for  the  commercial 
control  of  Hie  Mediterranean : hut  Kome  was  mil  ignorant  of  this, 
and  did  not  hesitate  at  va»t  outlays  of  money  in  order  to  make 
it*  fleet  superior,  and  ita  tinal  victory  over  the  licet  of  Cartilage 
at  Kcnomua,  in  the  greatest  *ea  right  recorded  hy  hi»lory,  was 
quickly  followed  by  tin*  disappearance  of  Carthage  a*  a rival  in 
priii'c  or  war. 

By  the  possession  of  an  effective  licet  Kngluml  gained  ami  held 
the  trade  ami  riehea  of  India:  by  tin-  lack  of  one.  Spain  lost  the 
Kmpire  of  the  We*t.  Frame,  slackening  in  its  attention  to  its  sea 
force.  Ins*-*  Canada.  Knglsnd.  failing  later  to  provide  a sufficient 
fleet  to  succor  Cornwallis  at  Vorktown,  sees  Auu-riva  pa**  from  her 
control. 

The  rule  is  almost  invariable.  When  a country  has  distant 
]His*i-*sions  or  a large  foreign  trade,  even  without  territory,  it 
iiiii*I  have  armed  protection.  It  |m>*m-bm>»  something  that  other 
nations  want.  or.  indeed,  need,  for  their  vital  development.  They 
will  seize  it.  as  will  de*|a-rate  men  seize  gold  or  jewels  if  displayed 
in  tlu-ir  sight  without  la-mg  guarded.  A*  to  conditions  now  "ex- 
isting. we  eannot  Mind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  they  arc  no  bet- 
ter.  if  no  worse,  thuti  former  |N-riisls  in  the  world '*  history  which 
pris-rdi-d  great  war*.  The  teachings  of  ex|M'rienee  give  Us  no  guar- 
antee of  |M-aie.  hut.  on  the  contrary,  warn  u*  to  la-  thoroughly 
armed,  ill  older  that  marauders  may  not  molest  us.  ami  thereby 
drive  u*  to  the  extravagance  of  a long  and  Idoody  conflict. 

The  Natural  Pugnacity  of  Human  Being* 

Battleships  will  not  always  prevent  war;  nothing  will  do  this, 
for  an  element  of  pugnacity  appear*  to  la-  implanted  in  u*  hv 
Providence,  which  does  not  |a-rnnt  nations  to  lie  satisfied  without  an 
occasional  appeal  to  arm*.  We  need  not  diseuas  the  right  or  wrong 
of  this,  History  shows  plainly  the  existence  of  such  an  element, 
and  further  shows  that  if  ton  long  a period  elapse*  without  Hie 
war  sentiment  Ming  gratified,  nation*  tend  to  become  selfish,  am) 
a lowiii-—  of  view  i*  engendered,  ami  an  undue  love  of  material 
ease  and  a tendency  to  the  lower  vires.  Mr.  Buskin  claims  that 
history  show*  us  that  not  only  the  art*  flourish  during  long  perhal* 
of  war.  hut  that  the  great  virtues  also  flourish  then,  ami  that 
peace  ton  lung  continued  results  in  degradation  of  the  national 
spirit.  Heroic  conflict*  for  nohle  cause*  develop  heroic  virtues 
in  the  men  who  carry  them  on.  It  cannot  la-  denied  Hint  they  de- 
velop. at  the  same  time,  fierce  and  brutal  passion*  that  react 
disastrously  on  Hie  finer  qualities  of  a civilized  Immunity,  but  if 
war  can  engender  lit-mi-m,  valor,  und  the  courage  that  enable* 
a man  to  meet  death  without  flinching,  it  cunnot  lie  wholly  profit- 
less. 

We  need  not  on  this  account  seek  for  war.  It  will  come  with- 
out urging.  The  kern  desire  for  commercial  -uprcinacy  constitutes 
a certain  cause  of  war.  which  is  always  with  us,  and  we  may  rest 
a**urcd  Hint  Hit-  nation  which  sees  thi*  supremacy  passing  from  it. 
will,  after  trying  other  remedies,  surely  fight,  and  in  so  doing  will 
prefer  a*  an  op|*mi-iil  the  nation  that  is  the  least  prepared  und 
the  richest. 

Armies  and  Navies  a Necessity  In  all  Governments 

In  oonclii*inn.  why  should  arguments  la-  necessary  to  show  the 
advisability  of  maintaining  an  adequate  military  force  on  land 
and  seat  The  government  of  a great  nation  is  made  up  of  certain 
essential  element*  without  any  one  of  which  il  must  fail  in  Hie 
ru«i-.  Annies  and  navies  are  among  those  element*,  and  their 
iiii|*irtam-c  in  the  machinery  of  government  ran  be  determined, 
and  Hie  amount  of  money  to  la-  spent  u|a>n  them.  Detail*  will 
differ  in  different  countries.  Those  in  the  interior  of  continent* 
will  naturally  mail  larger  armies,  while  in«ular  and  peninsular  na- 
tion- should  -|M-nd  more  money  on  Hn-ir  navies  than  on  their 
nrinie*.  Fm  all.  however,  mimic  armed  furre  i*  indispensable,  and 
though  it-  work  at  lime-  nui-t  l«-  -ml  and  even  repulsive,  yet  then* 
i*  something  in  war  which  uplift*  the  spirit  of  man  and  tends  to 
diminish  that  fear  of  death  which  degrades  life  and  mars  it-  en- 
joyment. 
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THK  expedition*  sent  out  to  explore 'the  unknown  regions, 
at  least  in  tl»p  earlier  periods,  were  productive  of  great 
benefit  to  ninny  communities.  The  voyage*  of  Harents 
ami  Hudson,  of  Kdgc  ami  Kothcrby  led  directly  to  the 
Spitsbergen  fisheries.  which  brought  million-  to  the  par- 
ticipator* of  those  enterprises,  uml  added  to  the  comfort  ami  pros- 
perity of  Holland  and  the  eastern  porta  of  Knglund  for  cent  uric-. 
The  discovery  of  Hud-on'-  Huy  Ini  to  the  fomuition  of  that  famous 
and  prosperous  company  which  bear*  it-  name.  The  exjMtlition 
ol  Mon*,  in  ISIS,  led  the  way  for  the  whaler-  into  Hailin'-  Hay; 
and  the  third  vnyngc  of  Harry  pointed  out  to  them  the  wealth  to 
Is-  found  up  l'rlnce  Regent's  Inlet.  So  that  thc-e  expedition-  were 
the  originating  cause-  of  the  prosperity  of  ports  in  Yorkshire  and 
Scotland,  and  of  the  increased  comfort  of  large  eomiu  uni  ties.  The 
Arctic  fisheries  in  the  Spitzi*crgcn  and  Hurent-  was  -till  enrich 
the  people  of  Norway,  while  the  fo— il  ivory  of  Arctic  Siberia 
briny-  wealth  to  the  traders  of  Itu— ia. 

These  were  the  most  lucrative  consequence*  of  polar  enterprise, 
ami  they  -bow  bow  fnl-c  i-  the  notion  that  Arctic  exploration  ha* 
Iwcii  of  no  practical  value.  Hut  if  it  ha-  increased  the  material 
well-being  of  nunicroii-  communities.  it-  results  have  been  equally 
viiluablc  in  the  advunceiuent  of  knowledge.  The  study  of  |sdar 
geology  has  brought  new  fact-  to  light  which  disclose  much  that  is 
ol  the  greatest  interest  respecting  the  early  history  of  our  planet ; 
while  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  tundras  of  Nilieria.  the 
inland  ice  of  Greenland,  the  formation  of  iceberg*  and  lloebetg-. 
the  history  of  Arctic  marine  denudation,  arc  of  great  value  as  sub- 
jci-t*  of  study  hut  It  in  t hem-cl ve-  ami  in  their  hearing*  on  general 
ihysics.  Kqually  im|K>rtanl.  from  the  -ame  point  of  view,  have 
tern  the  olncrvation*  relating  to  |sdar  climatology,  oceanography, 
and  terrestrial  magnet i-ui,  for  they  arc  all  closely  connected  with 
questions  heariug  on  the  whole  subject*  of  utmo-plirric  and  oceanic 
circulation  and  of  mugnctic  foric*  throughout  the  glolac.  Arctic 
biology  i-  another  department  of  the  greatest  interest,  ami  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  has  show  n wluit  -|M'ciul  value  attache-  to  rollcrtions 
of  Arctic  plant-  a*  throwing  light  on  the  distribution  of  the  floras 
of  ditTercut  area-.  The  highest  -l  inly  of  all.  the  hi-tory  of  man, 
has  received  dose  attention  in  the  Arctic  regions  at  the  hand-  of 
numerous  observers. 

The  Value  of  Recent  Polar  Expeditions 

The  general  economy  of  the  Arctic  region*,  and  it*  main  physical 
feature-,  have  now  been  disclosed  to  us  by  piecing  toget her  the 
discoverin'  of  n long  -eric-  of  explorers,  lint  llii-  disclosure  only 
date-  from  the  return  of  Sir  fieoige  Xares's  expedition  in  lKTfi. 
Previously  the  puz/le  was  all  in  confused  piece-.  rpward*  of  three 
hundred  mile-  of  the  i-ui-ts  of  the  |sdar  ocean  Were  explored,  the 
enormou-ly  thick  in*  which  prr**e*  ii|hui  tho-c  *-«a-t-  ami  the  tloe- 
bergs  werr  carefully  exnniim-l  and  dc-rrihrd,  I he  existence  of  the 
pala-oery-tir  sea  was  i— tahli-hed.  and  it*  general  character  ascer- 
tained. uml  most  valuable  collection-  in  all  branch'**  of  -eience  were 
made.  In  these  respf-et*  the  expedition  of  |H7rt-7»  was  exhaustive, 
and  nothing  remained  to  lie  done  up  Smith  Sound  hut  the  com- 
pletion of  the  discovery  of  the  north  mu-t  of  (ireenlaml. 

This  memorable  expedition,  thank.-  to  the  Inlmrs  of  its  zealous 
and  energetic  office rs,  mark-  a tin iiing-poiiil  in  Arctic  knowledge. 
Hefore  IM7H  it  was  it  puzzle  of  tonfil-ed  pieoes.  u lahviinlli  without 
a due.  Sim-e  187(1  we  have  Ims-ii  able  to  put  the  pieces  together 
and  discern  Hie  whole  plan. 

After  reixdving  the  information  wqiceting  the  |«a Iwoeryst ie  *ca 
along  the  three  hundred  mile-  of  coast  discovered  hv  the  expedi- 
lion  of  lH7‘»-7tl.  wc  Iwgan  to  -ei»  th.it  there  was  continuity  in  the 
analogous  phenomena  in  other  parts  of  the  we-tern  side  of  the 
Arctic  region-.  A study  of  tide*,  direction  of  prevailing  wind-, 
and  movement- of  the  ice  indicated  that.  Iswond  llii-  fartlie-t  (mint 
west  which  was  readied  by  the  present  Itear-Admiml  Aldrich.  then 
of  the  expedition  of  1S".V7tl.  there  was  laud  to  the  southwest,  la- 
tween  this  farthest  point  and  the  north  |Miinl  of  Prince  Patrick 
I -land  di-covcicd  l»y  .\M  Unlock.  The  -ame  data,  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Hie  con»t  of  lirccnluiid  went  north  for  a short  distance 
Is- y oml  the  farthest  point  reached  by  the  present  Admiral  Sir 


lawia  Itnuimont,  then  of  the  expedition  of  |M7*>-7tl,  and  then 
-nutliesi-l,  forming  a vast  island.  A -tudy  of  tides  by  Professor 
lluiighton  conlirmed  this  view. 

When  -these  and  other  geographii-al  fact-  di-envered  by  the 
expedition  of  1875-7(1  were  made  known,  it  was  found  that  they 
harmonized  with  other  isolated  pieces  of  knowledge  which  previous- 
ly stood,  as  it  were,  alone,  .mil  hud  not  been  intelligible  without 
them.  Thus  the  value  of  discoveries  i-  scarcely  ever  confined  to 
the  work  itself,  but  they  throw  light  upon  the  true  bearings  of 
former  work  and  hrlp  towards  the  elucidation  of  larger  questions. 
As  regards  the  pala-ncry-tic  sea  discovered  by  the  Arctic  expedition 
of  1 875-7(1,  this  is  eminently  the  case,  Collin-on  and  McClure  had 
descril-d  similar  ancient  ice  which  composed  the  puck  Ismnding 
the  lane  of  open  water  along  which  they  were  able  to  puss  to  the 
westward  from  Bering's  Strait.  The  ancient  ire  had  been  re- 

ported to  us  along  the  whole  we-tern  -ide  of  Hanks  1-hind.  The 
surfaces  of  the  floes  were  dcscrilicd  as  resembling  rolling  hills, 
some  of  llu-m  a hundred  feet  from  hu-r  to  summit.  Mechani  and 
MeClintock  had  desrrilied  similar  ice  along  the  western  and  north- 
ern shores  of  Prims*  Patrick  l-lami. 

Standing  by  themselves,  as  isolated  geographical  facts,  the  heavy 
ice  seen  by  ('olliaon,  McClure.  Md'lintock  ami  Mveham  failed  to 
reveal  the  whole  truth.  Hut  the  discoveries  of  the  Arctic  expedi- 
tion of  1875-76  threw  light  u|mn  ami  explained  all  these  interest- 
ing phenomena.  They  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ire  of  the 
palwoeryslic  sea  pres- ed  upon  the  whole  of  the  outer  shore  of  the 
western  side  of  the  Arctic  regions.  One  unknown  gup  remained  lie- 
tween  the  northern  end  of  Prince  Put  rick  Island  and  Aldrich's 
farthest.  This  is  wluit  Captain  Sverdrup  lias  now  nehieved. 

First  Conception  of  the  East  to  West  Drift 

It  was  in  1 874b  that  I first  conceived  the  idea  of  the  whole  storv 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  for  the  discovery  of  the  Franz  Josef  Archi- 
pelago was  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  return  of  the  |<riti-h 
Arctic  expedition  of  I 875—78.  My  views  were  published  in  I H77 - 
I held  that  there  was  a continuous  drift,  cati-rd  by  the  flow  of 
water  from  Siberian  rivers,  the  prevailing  winds,  ami  the  current* 
from  the  Atlantic,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  side  of  the 
Arctic  region*:  that  this  continuous  ice-laden  drift,  ■which  could 
only  partially  ess-ape  down  the  east  cou-t  of  (ireenlaml.  cati-ed  the 
tremendous  pressure  of  ice  all  along  the  American  aide:  uml  that 
there  was  no  laud,  huf  u di-ep  sea.  north  of  the  Franz  Josef  Archi- 
pelago. Consequently  I believed  that  im|Mirtnnt  discoveries  would 
reward  Hie  fiiturr  explorer  who  Isddly  advanced  along  fhi-  drift, 
Im-cuiisc  he  would  then  Is-  in  the  rear  of  the  palirocry*tie  sen. 

Nansen  conceived  the  Mine  idea,  and  successfully  carried  it  out. 
His  conception  was  wholly  independent,  for  he  hud  never  read  my 
notes  before  he  start  ill,  Hut  lie  ha-  quoted  from  them  -inee,  to 
show  the  remarkable  coincidence,  in  the  preface  to  the  Norwegian 
edition  of  his  work. 

Plan  of  the  Nansen  Expedition 

The  plan  of  Nansen  was  entirely  original.  Several  facia  con- 
firmed his  theory  that  the  great  polar  ocean  might  la-  discovered 
and  explored  by  following  the  drift  from  east  to  west ; and  bi- 
great  success  was  due  to  hi-  -kill  uml  training.  The  t'rn »i  was  one 
of  the  strongest  vessel*  ever  built,  and  ro-e  -at isfaetor i ly  to  ice 
pressure.  In  her  Nan-cn’s  plan  was  crowned  with  success,  lie  di«- 
• overed  llic  extent  of  the  -hallow  Siberian  *ea  and  the  |M>-ition  of 
the  rapid  descent  to  the  abyss  >»t  the  polar  ocean.  He  a-certaini-l 
the  rate  and  character  of  the  drift  from  the  Asiatic  to  the  Amer- 
ican -ide  of  the  Arctic  regions,  the  depth*  of  the  great  jadar  ocean, 
and  the  position*  of  the  layers  of  deep-M-a  temperatures.  There  i- 
alisolute  proof  that  the  polar  ocean  extends  fur  to  the  north  of  the 
actual  track  of  the  From,  la-caii-c  the  harvest  of  ice  coming  down 
lictwi'cn  Spitsbergen  and  the  ea-t  itwi-1  of  (freenlatid  must  lieee* 
-arily  have  it-  origin  to  the  north  of  that  track.  Nansen's  great 
work,  ctolsslying  the  scientific  results  of  his  expedition,  i*  -till  in 
roume  of  publication. 

Xunscii  thus  drew  aside  the  veil  which  concealed  the  -eeret*  of 
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tin-  Arctic  regions,  revealing  to  ns  tlie  great  polar  ocean  ever 
drifting  its  ice  harvest*  aernsa  from  the  Asiatic  to  the  American 
side,  where  they  only  have  one  outlet  on  the  ea«t  coast  of  Green- 
land. Everywhere  else  they  are  forced  on  the  shores  or  into  shal- 
low seas,  w ithout  any  channels  of  escape. 

There  is  no  object  in  reaching  the  Pole  by  travelling  over  the  ice. 
The  only  use  in  traversing  the  ocean  around  it  would  Is-  to  obtain 
deep- sea  soundings,  but  this  could  only  lie  done  mi  Isiard  a ship. 
With  a cu|Mihle  commander  and  a proper  system  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  Pole  from  the  nearrst  land  so  far  as  dis- 
tance is  concerned.  It  is  not.  to  lie  roni|Mired  with  the  work  of 
Mc( 'Unlock  and  Media  hi.  whose  journeys,  if  they  had  I wen  from 
the  nearest  land  northwards,  would  have  taken  them  to  the  Pole 
and  back  with  several  hundred*  of  miles  to  spare,  and  without  dogs. 
There  would  la-  risk  from  the  movements  of  the  iw  in  tlie  summer 
preventing  a return  on  the  same  track,  and  jirobahly  danger.  A*  to 
merely  crossing  the  lanes  of  witter,  our  sledges  were  boats  a*  well, 
and  this  difficulty  could  easily  be  obviated.  Hut  such  an  enterprise 
would  involve  n great  waste  of  money  and  |a»wer.  and  would  la* 
quite  useless. 

On  the  completion  of  Nansen's  meuiorablr  enterprise,  two  im- 
|Mirtant  pieces  of  work 
remained  to  flnish  the 
wrholr  story  of  Arctic 
geography.  One  was 
the  discovery  of  the 
north  side  of  Green- 
land. the  other  was  the 
exploration  of  the  wide 
gup  between  Prims* 

Patrick  Island  and  Al- 
drich's farthest.  When 
these  two  achievements 
have  Is-cn  done,  we  can 
connect  the  whole  line 
of  the  pala-ncrv*tir  sea 
from  near  Bering'* 

Strait  to  the  current 
on  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland.  The  honor 
of  thus  erini|ileting  the 
Arctic  geographical 
work  wa*  reserved  for 
Peary  and  Sverdrup. 

Peary  deserves  the 
highest  credit  for  his 
important  achieve- 
ments, been  use  he 
lia*  succeeded  with 
such  very  slender  re- 
sources. His  journey 
across  the  inland  ire 
of  Greenland,  at 
heights  of  8IKHI  feet 
a I mivc  the  sea.  enabled 
him  to  fix  the  north- 
ern limit*  of  the  in- 
lam  I ice  and  to  leach 
a point  whence  lie  hud 
a view  of  the  eastern 
coast  at  a part  which 
he  nu  med  “Independ 
cnee  llay.”  It  remain- 
ed to  connect  this  |siint 
with  the  discoveries  of 
Sir  la-wis  Hcaiimoiit 
and  Lieutenant  IM- 
wood  on  the  north 
coast  of  Greenland, 
working  from  the 
Smith  Sound  side. 

Lieutenant  Peary 
Undertook  this  enter- 
prise in  the  spring  of 
I IMIO.  proceeding  on- 
wards from  fupe  Britannia.  I leu  tumult's  farthest  |siiut.  with  two 
eoniiMiiiiona.  «»n  May  4.  Four  days  afterwaids  Lockwood's 
farthest  point  was  reached,  and  on  May  13  Peary  mine  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Greenland  .\irlii|K-lugo.  which  he  re- 
ports (n  la-  in  latitude  H-'la  Mir'  N.  Xo  lund  was  visible  to  the 
northward.  Proceeding  onwards  in  a southeasterly  direction,  lie 
was  detained  for  ten  days  hy  a ill-use  fog  in  alsuit  XT’  N.  Ih-  re- 
|mrted  the  same  paheocrystic  sen  ami  the  same  llocls-rgs  along  thi* 
e-iiist  a*  were  described  by  the  olliei-rs  of  the  Arctic  expedition  of 
I X7.WH-  Musk  oxen  were  seen  during  the  journey  ami  ten  were 
killed.  lVury ‘a  work  completed,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  north  ship  of  Green  la  ml. 

There  only  remained  the  exploration  of  the  wide  gap  between 
Prince  Patrick  Island  and  Aldrich's  farthest,  a grmt  and  llnal 
achievement  which  was  reserved  for  Sverdrup  and  his  gallant 
t ompanion*.  The  Frttm.  somewhat  iilteretl.  was  lilted  out  anil 
amply  supplied  with  store*  u ml  provisions,  leaving  Norway  in  the 
spring  of  181*8.  Svt*nlru|i  him-i  If  wa*  an  experienced  sailor  and 
ice  traveller,  who  was  Nansen'*  companion  both  during  hi*  journey 
aero**  tin-  inland  ice  of  Greenland  and  during  iii*  memo  ruble  drift 
over  the  polar  mean.  He  had  with  him  Lieutenant  Gunnar  l«ack 
-••H.  of  the  Norwegian  ravalrv,  an  exeellent  ot**wver  and  drafts- 
man. and  a splendid  traveller:  Commander  Baumann,  of  the 
Norwegian  nuty : Mr.  Sehei,  a geologist  * Bay.  a Dani-h  natural 
ist ; Simon.*,  a Swedish  botanist ; ami  eight  men,  one  of  them. 


nnmrd  llendrikaen,  having  previously  served  in  the  From  with 
Nansen. 

Captain  Sverdrup's  original  intention  had  been  to  discover  the 
north  side  of  Greenland.  ami  he  |ut*«i-d  the  winter  of  1H1IK-1W  at 
Cape  Sabine,  up  Smith  Sound.  In  the  spring  hi*  parties  not  only 
explored  the  deep  elianm-L  of  Have*  Sound,  hut  crossed  Ellesmere 
Island  to  its  west  ism*I.  In  the  season  of  IH!M»  tlie  cliunnel  lead 
ing  northwards  wa*  so  obstructed  l*y  iee  that  Sverdrup  wisely  Imre 
up  for  .lones  Sound,  and  the  From,  after  proceeding  up  that  chan 
ncl,  wintered  on  it*  northern  coast  in  181HV-11I00.  the  winLer  quar 
ter*  Is-ing  a fjord  on  the  southern  shore  of  Klleamere  Islaml. 
This  lund  i*  now  ascertained  to  lie  one  long  island  extending  from 
•lones  Sound  for  700  miles  to  the  shores  of  the  polar  ocean,  with 
the  channel*  leading  from  Smith  Sound  on  tin  east  side,  and  the 
western  side  then  unknown.  The  from'*  second  winter  quarters 
were  in  7«°  20*  N.  and  H4a  24'  W. 

Captain  Sverdrup's  arrangements  for  sledge  travelling  were  e.\- 
icllent.  and  all  hi*  people  worked  loyally  and  harmoniously  t«»- 
gellier,  one  of  the  eluef  essential*  for  »uix-e**  in  an  Arctic  gX|M-di- 
ti«n.  Great  hardship*  were  endurcil  in  luying  out  dejaits  both  in 
the  autumn  and  the  early  spring.  In  tlu-  spring  of  IlillO  two  long 
journeys.  occupying 
seventy-nix  and  ninety 
day*  respectively,  were 
made  to  the  north  and 
west,  beside*  minor 
journeys  to  explore 
fjords. 

The  Fntm  steamed 
out  of  winter  quarters 
on  August  It.  I'.Mil. 
and  pimwlnl  west 
ward  until  she  wa*  In- 
set olf  the  north  coa»t 
of  the  Grinnell  pen  in 
siila.  It  was  at  the 
western  end  of  thi* 
land  that  Sir  Kdward 
Itclcher  and  Slierard 
tislsirn  wintered  in 
Northumberland  Sound 
in  18.12-53.  In  Mav. 
1833.  Belcher  travel- 
led along  this  north 
mast,  discovered  an 
island  off  it.  which  lie 
named  North  Kent, 
calling  the  channel 
between  North  Kent 
and  Grinnell  Benin 
sula,  Cardigan  Strait: 
and  sighted  land  far 
to  the  north,  which  lie 
named  North  Corn- 
wall. 

The  Frtim  wa*  beset 
until  the  middle  of 
Septemla-r.  I INI  I . when 
an  easterly  gale  broke 
up  (lie  ice  ami  enabled 
her  to  | si**  down 
Cardigan  Strait.  Win- 
ter quarter*  were 
found  up  a deep  fjord 
on  the  south  side  of 
Klleamere  Island.  It 
was  di*cmrri-d  that 
North  Kent  was 
se|Miatisl  from  the 
main  laud  on  either 
*ide  hy  two  strait*, 
t atdigan  Strait  mi  the 
*outh  and  llclclicr 
Channel  on  the  north, 
the  iiarrow  passage* 
for  the  water  from  the  polar  hii  into  Jones  Sound  ea using  a very 
-tnmg  easterly  current.  ►<•  that  there  is  open  water  in  Belehei 
Channel  very  early  in  the  year. 

In  the  spring  two  long  journey*  were  aguiu  under  taken  under 
Sverdrup  iml  l*aek*en,  to  the  north  and  went,  involving  very  im- 
portant discoveries.  Many  oxen  as  well  as  hares  and  ptarmigan 
were  fortunately  athoudaiit.  and  tin-  jM-ople  were  well  supplied  with 
flesh  food.  WalniM  were  also  ohtainrsl  in  siillieient  quantity  for 
the  dogs. 

I sack  *rn  exploreil  the  eoa*t  of  North  Devon,  and  also  went  to 
eollec-t  fossils  up  a dei  p fjord  where  a considerable  lied  of  coal 
had  Iteen  discovered.  Maiimunn  went  down  Wellington  Channel  to 
Ih-achy  Island,  discovering  that  Grinm-ll  Lind  was  not  an  island, 
as  Belcher  had  reported,  but  a |M-ninsiila  connected  by  low  land 
with  North  Devon.  Other  parties  were  employed  in  various  di- 
rection*.  ami  wune  of  them  had  more  Ilian  one  hair-breadth  escape 
from  dest ruction. 

At  last,  on  August  (k  I1>02.  the  From  was  extricated  from  her 
winter  quarters  ami  teturned  to  Norway.  The  last  piece  of  Arctic 
di*covery  which  remnineil  ha*  liecu  eoinpleled,  and  the  geography 
of  (he  Arctic  region*  can  now  Is-  -ludicd  and  understood, 
after  gallant  and  persevering  efforts  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion. which  have  occupied  three  i-riiturie*.  Sverdrup  ha* 
plai-cd  the  la-1  stonr  on  the  last  pinnacle  of  the  cdilicc  of  our 
Arctic  knowledge. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  IN  THE  NATIONAL  PARK 

This  fsli't.’t’raph,  taken  by  our  special  photographer  with  llie  Presidential  party,  shouts  the  President  and 
Colonel  Pitcher,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  in  their  riding  costumes,  ready  for  the  day's 
ride  The  background  of  the  picture  shows  one  of  the  natural  pillars  of  rock  near  Hahnemann’s  Springy 
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About  Polo  and  Polo-Ponies 


WITH  the  oiwning  of  the  Lakewood  polo  tournament' 
April  2-S,  the  M-u-on  of  1003  in  well  launched  on  what, 
from  all  indication*,  should  be  the  mo»t  prosperous 
one  since  the  game  was  introduced  into  this  country. 
True  lover#  of  the  game  will  heartily  join  in  rejoicing 
with  Mr.  II.  L.  Herbert,  the  secretary  of  the  l*olo  Association,  at 
the  steady  and  healthy  advancement  and  growth  of  the  game  in 
this  eountry.  This  year  several  more  cluta  will  play  a*  member* 
of  the  association,  not  to  speak  of  various  smaller  club*  not  yet 
risen  to  the  importance  of  association  membership.  Itoth  there 
uml  on  a number  of  the  private  fields  that  have  l>eeii  and  are 
licing  built  at 
the  eountry 
seats  of  some  of 
the  wealthy  men 
of  the  country 
future  good 
players  are  be- 
ing developed. 

Then,  too,  un 
added  stimulus 
has  been  given 
by  the  possibil- 
ity of  a visit 
during  this  sea- 
son of  a flr*t- 
elass  English 
team. 

Probably  there 
is  no  better 
proof  of  the 
large  extent  to 
which  the  nme 
is  now  played 
than  the  ready 
*nle  for  the 
many  car  - loads 
of  ponies 
brought  on  ev- 
ery spring  to 
St.  Louis.  Chi- 
cago. Host  on. 

P h i I a d e Irihia, 
and  New  York 
from  vurioue 
parts  of  the 
country,  sueh  as 
Colorado.  Texas, 
and  California. 

For  several  years 
Tappen.  Ilersig, 

Jones,  Holloway. 

Conover  & Sav- 
nge,  and  many 
others  have  taen 
bringing  on  lots 
of  |Htnies  more 
or  less  trained 
to  the  gnme,  but 
the  demand  for 
such  animals  is 
so  great  that 
now  numerous 
others  have  gone 
into  the  business 
of  scouring  the 
West  or  South- 
west for  good 
cow-ponies,  which 
they  give  more 
or  less  schooling, 
and  ship  Hast 
to  sell  as  polo- 
ponies,  In 
some  raws.  too. 
one  man.  or  two 
nr  three  togeth- 
er. send  out  a 
representative  to 
gel  together  u 
ear-load  — thus 
securing  cheaper 
trail  spm  tat  ion 
lates  than  on  smaller  shipments — hoping  to  obtain  a few  first- 
class  |MHiics  nut  of  the  hunch,  and  dis|M>se  of  those  that  do  not  take 
kindly  to  the  game  as  hack  ponies.  A few  years  ago  it  wua  possi- 
ble lo  piek  up  a fair  pony  for  about  $130.  hut  it  is  now  difficult  to 
yet  an  ispially  good  one  for  less  than  $230  or  $300.  A really  good 
om-,  however,  wliieh  is  handy,  has  been  well  •■hook'd,  and  shows 
a hit  of  breeding  will  bring  from  $300  upwards;  ami  if.  in  addi- 
tion to  bring  thoroughly  well  versed  in  the  game,  the  pnriv  shows 
good  eon  format  ion.  i-  up  to  weight,  and  is  fust  enough  to  take 
pact  in  any  of  the  big  matches,  it  will  bring  $1000  or  more.  So  im- 
portant has  the  mutter  of  -|>ecd  In-come  that  now  the  Iw-st  ponies 
me  practically,  often  really,  miniature  thoroughbreds.  This  un 
dou lit rdly  accounts,  in  n measure,  for  the  high  prices  paid  for 
sonic  of  the  California  ponies,  since  in  that  part  of  the  country 


there  are  a nuiulier  of  hig  thoroughbred  ranches,  from  which  the 
umlcrsiml  ponies  ure  »-a*t  oil  ua  practically  worthless  for  racing. 
In  this  connection  it  i*  interesting  to  note  that  undoubtedly  the 
highest  uverugc  price  yet  paid  in  this  country  for  a lot  was  given 
a few  day*  ago  for  ten  California  ponies  gathered  together  uml 
played  for  a year  or  two  by  Mr.  Walter  Hobart,  of  the  Burlingame 
Club,  just  out  of  San  Francisco.  These  ponies,  which  were  iiIhiiiI 
to  Is*  shipped  to  Hngland.  have  just  been  delivered  at  luikcwnod 
to  their  present  owner  or  owner*  for  the  sum  of  $20,000,  or 
$2000  a pony. 

A first -das*  cow-pony  is.  of  course,  the  most  important  part  of 

every  c o w- 
puneher'a  outfit, 
especially  w hen  it 
comes  to  the  hig 
round  - ups,  and 
while  on  all  Hip 
large  ranrhe«eaeh 
one  of  the  Isiys 
has  more  than 
one  pony,  they 
usually  each  have 
a particular  one 
which.  rather 
than  part  with, 
they  would  al- 
most throw  up 
their  job.  Even 
an  offer  — huge 
for  the  locality — 
does  not  always 
do  the  trick. 
These  ponii-s 
usually  make 
good  polo  - ponie*- 
with  very  little 
schooling.  hut 
are  usually  fair- 
ly old  and  not 
so  well  - bred. 
Therefore  where 
a number  of 
ponies  are  sent 
on  regularly  ev- 
ery year,  it  is 
more  customary 
to  bret-d  r*|s* 
daily  for  the 
purpose,  or  to 
gather  together 
in  advance  a good 
likely  lot  of  fair- 
ly young  ponies. 
In  this  case,  of 
course,  a thor- 
ough nnd  sys- 
tematic training 
is  necessary. 
First  the  ponies 
are  well  bitted 
and  handled, 
then  they  are  ac- 
customed by  de- 
gree* to  t he 
mallet  and  tall, 
so  that  they  will 
not  become  mal- 
lei nr  hull  shy. 
Next  they  are 
taken  on  the 
field  ouictly  by 
tlii-m  selves  to 
knock  a Itall 
around,  nnd  are 
worked  along  by 
degrees,  until,  af- 
ter some  weeks 
of  instruction, 
they  are  allowed 
to  play  in  small 
practice  games 
with  other  ponies. 
The  trip  on 

the  cars  is  not  altogether  without  risk,  for  not  only  do  the  |tonie* 
sometimes  get  pretty  well  tattered  altout,  but  the  nervous  ones 
won't  eat  mildi  of  what  food  they  got.  and  altogether  it  tnkes 
them  sonic  little  time  to  recover  from  the  journey.  I«u*t  spring, 
out  of  a lot  of  about  fifteen  from  Texas,  one  died  from  Is-ing 
thrown  in  the  ear.  and  another  lost  un  eye.  Even  when  the  jour 
m-y  on  the  ears  is  safely  at  an  end,  all  danger  does  not  went  to 
Is-  over,  however,  for  this  spring  while  a lot  were  being  unloaded 
at  East  W illl'toii,  laing  Island,  one  of  the  ponies  got  away.  No 
new*  reached  the  owner*  of  his  wberealioiita  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  it  was  only  after  a very  thorough  search  and  a long  chase 
Hint,  with  considerable  diflieulty.  the  ponv  was  caught  in  the  open 
country  some  distance  down  the  island,  having  roamed  about  for 
a week. 


The  Trip  on  the  Cars  is  not  altogether  without  Kish 
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ONK  misty  morning  about  twlvf  years  ago  *•  .Ink*-  " Homer, 
who  hns  la-en  an  engineer  on  important  New  York  On* 
trnl  and  New  Haven  train*,  for  u quarter  of  a century, 
discovered  a railroad  trestle— the  I’clhnm  Hav  tre»t li* — 
on  lire.  The  fast  mail  was  then  due.  Ronier  grubls-d  a 
grimy  towel  that  was  lying  in  the  eah  of  his  engine,  and  rushed 
Itaek  to  try  to  Hag  the  mail.  In  a moment  it  »»*  rnumling  the 
turn  just  before  tinning  to  the  trestle.  Homer  yelled,  at  the  «an»e 
time  waving  above  his  head  the  dirty  towel.  The  engineer  saw 
him.  ami  brought  his  train  to  a standstill  within  a few  yards  «*( 
the  burning  trestle. 

Homer  had  another  thrilling  experience  at  Harrison.  New  York. 
On  nnr  of  the  rails  of  the  track  ahead  of  him.  immediately  after 
turning  a eurve.  he  saw  a large  rock.  No  locomotive  could  have 
struck  it  without  being  derailed.  The  engineer  did  not  think  he 
could  possibly  bring  his  train  to  a stop  la-fore  reaching  it.  but 
he  at  once  upplied  his  lever*.  The  cowcatcher  of  In*  engine  just 
touched  the  rock  as  the  train 
came  to  a stop.  There  were 
more  than  a hundred  passen- 
gers on  that  train,  whose  lives 
were  saved  by  Homer’s  prompt 
action. 

**  Hill  " Sloanc.  who  pilots 
a fast  train  'between  New 
York  and  ItiitTaln,  discovered 
a landslide  just  in  time  to 
avert  a most  serious  accident 
one  day.  and  at  another  time 
peering  ahead  on  the  track 
saw  a broken  rail  in  time  to 
stop  hi*  train  before  disaster. 

A washout  on  the  New 
Haven  road  was  discovered 
just  in  the  nick  of  time  some 
years  ago  by  " Hilly  " Walsh, 
one  of  the  old  guard  " of  the 
New  York.  New  llnven.  and 
Hartford  Hailroad. 

Hut  one  story  is  the  story 
of  all.  Every  engineer  has 
had  experiences  where  keen 
eyes  and  prompt  action  have 
saved  tin-  day. 

Every  day  of  the  year  in 
one  great  city  alone  — New 
York,  for  instance — thousand* 
o |m iii  thousand*  of  persons, 
with  never  n thought  of  any 
|Mis*ible  danger,  intrust  their 
lives  to  these  men  who  watch 
for  dunger. 

To  the  marvellous  perfec- 
tion of  the  signal  and 
systems  now  in  practical  op- 
eration on  nearly  all  of  the 
railroads  of  any  importance 
in  this  country  is  due.  in  a 
great  measure,  the  safety  of 
tin-  public  in  its  travels. 

Only  u few  years  ago  the 
correct  setting  of  switches 
was  dependent  on  the  mu*rlc 
of  the  man  in  the  switch- 
tower.  All  the  switches  were 


*•  placed  ■'  liv  main  force,  the  o|>en»tor  pulling  over  heavy  steel 
levers.  This  physical  effort  is  now  entirely  done  away  with.  The 
modern  switch-tower  is  equipped  with  a wonderful  piece  of  median 
i*m  in  which  pneumatic  pressure  does  all  of  the  work  formerly 
done  by  muscular  efTort.  This  machine  is  situated  on  the  top  floor 
of  the  tower,  and  runs  almost  the  entire  leiiglli  of  the  tower 
(which,  by  the  way.  is  nowadays  seldom  a tower,  but  a long,  nar- 
low,  two-storied  house  I . Several  hundred  numbered  bundle* 
project  from  the  upper  part  of  the  machine.  Behind  the  handles 
*1and  a corp*  of  men  awaiting  won!  from  the  “ director.”  a keen 
eyed  man  seated  in  a little  Imy  window  in  the  front  of  the  lower, 
from  which  he  command*  a clear  view  of  all  the  track*,  up  and 
down. 

“ Forty-two."  he  quietly  says  a*  he  nWrvoa  the  coming  of  an 
inlsMind  expre**.  On  the  in*tunt  one  of  the  corps  of  switchmen 
pulls  out  a handle.  It  move*,  without  any  perceptible  effort,  about 
three  inches.  For  a moment  it  stays  at  that  point,  then  it  sad 
denly  move*  out  a couple  of 
inches  more,  of  its  own  ac- 
enrd.  and  a sharp  click  i» 
heard.  The  switch  a mile  up 
the  track  is  locked  ami  the 
road  is  clear  for  the  express 
and  It*  human  freight.  Air 
pressure  did  all  the  work  for 
merlv  done  by  muscle.  If  the 
littlr  handle  had  not  moved 
out  the  extra  couple  of  inches 
and  clicked,  the  switch-worker 
would  have  known  that  nil 
was  not  right,  that  the  switch 
was  not  locked,  that  some 
thing  prevented  the  complete 
setting  of  the  switch.  Then 
a signal  further  up  the  road 
would  have  been  set  at  " dan- 
ger." and  stopped  the  train. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the 
terminal  signal-tower  i»  sta- 
tioned the  train  despatchcr. 
He  i*  *eated  at  a table  upon 
which  lie  enormous  sheet*  of 
paper  ruled  like  a time-table. 
The  vertical  columns  indicate 
all  the  train*  in  transit  on 
the  rood,  while  the  horizontal 
column*  show  the  station*  at 
which  they  stop.  The  dr* 
patehcr  is  an  expert  telegra- 
pher. and  has  several  telc- 
grupli  instruments  at  hi* 
side,  As  each  train  arrive* 
at  and  departs  from  stations 
oil  the  route  he  gets  the  time 
from  his  sounder.  It  is  im- 
mediately noted  on  the  sheet* 
before  him.  and  in  this  way 
a record  is  kept  of  the  loca- 
tion of  each  train  on  the  road. 

It  would  seem,  with  all  the 
wonderful  machinery  and  de- 
for  signalling,  for  set- 
ting switches,  for  Insuring 
safety,  that  accidents  on  rail 
roads  so  carefully  safeguarded 
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would  not,  «*onl«l  not,  happen.  But  meehnnistn  cannot  accomplish 
every tli ini»  in  tlir  way  of  safely  currying  trams  from  ono  point 
In  another.  The  rnKinrrr'i  watchfulness  and  his  judgment  count 
lor  run  nmrr  tlum  all  of  tin-  intricate  anil  wonderful  machinery 
designed  for  providing  safety. 

"Big  Arthur"  Allen,  who  guides  trains  II  aiul  .*>0.  tin-  South- 
western mill  Umpire  State  expresses,  two  of  the  fastest  American 
railroad  trains,  declares  that  In-  cannot  understand  how  an  engineer 
with  good  eyesight  and  good  judgment  cun  possibly  have  an  acci- 
dent.— provided.  lie  adds.  " and  |M-rhn|»s  this  is  most  important  of 
nil.  that  he  olievs  the  rules 
of  the  company.” 

**  Big  Arthur " has  for 
thirty  - nine  years  bern  in 
the  employ  of  one  railroad. 

For  thirty-four  years  he  lias 
liertj  ui)  engineer.  In  all 
that  time  his  train  has 
never  had  un  accident  of 
any  sort  whatever.  He  is 
very  proud  of  the  fact. 

There  are  not  very  many 
engineer*  in  the  country 
with  such  a record. 

" Payin'  'tention  to  the 
rules."  he  said  the  other 
day.  ” that'*  nine  • tenths 
of  it.  Nearly  all  the  neci' 
dent*  that  happen  an-  the 
result  of  engineer's  disre- 
gardin’ the  rules  us  laid 
down.  When  you  don’t  we 
your  signal  you’re  to  lake 
that  as  u danger  signal. 

That’s  the  most  important 
of  all  rules.  Never  take 
chances.  You'll  get  no 
credit  for  doing  it.  and  <J«nl 
only  knows  wlint  taking  a 
chance  may  bring  on  you 
iind  the  lives  intrusted  to 
your  safekeeping.  You’ll 
lose  a little  time,  pcrliap*, 
but  you  can  always  make  up  those  few  minutes  when  your  road  is 
clear  la-fore  you.  And  if  you  don't  iiiuke  it  up.  take  mv  word,  it 
won't  go  against  you. 

" Then  u mun  must  have  judgment.  Machinery,  signals,  swilelies 
— they're  ull  right,  but  they  haven't  intelligence.  They  haven't 
Judgment.  There  are  times  when  a little  judgment  is  wmih  a mill- 
ion iiifce*  of  machinery.  When  that  occasion  « -nines  then  use  vour 
intellect.  That’s  what  it  was  given  to  you  for.  And  another  thing. 
Never  know  you r rnnd  so  wrll  that  you  don’t  have  to  keep  u 
sharp  lookout.  Keep  vour  ryes  wide  open  every  moment  that 
you're  on  duty. 


"That's  all.  I guess.  The  engineer  that  knows  his  locomotive 
and  minds  these  few  rules  will  have  u deun  record — there’s  no  two 
ways  about  it." 

Asked  to  tell  of  some  narrow  e*.ca  jm-s  bis  train  had  had,  the  old 
engineer  slusik  hi*  head,  ami  a rosy  hliish  showed  through  the 
grime  on  his  face.  He  stammered,  and  said:  *'  Ye’d  like  to  make 
a hero  of  me,  eh?  No.  1 ain't  none  o’  them,  nor  ever  was.  There 
ain'l  nothing  of  the  heio  ’bout  miudin'  the  rules,"  and  he  ran  ofT, 
and  jumping  abuurd  bis  locomotive  bid  himself  in  the  cab. 

Allen’s  locomotive.  No.  2U2.1.  one  of  the  big  Atlantic  type,  has 
recently  been  equipped  with 
a very  remarkable  signal 
device.  It  is  an  incundesi-ent 
electric  lamp,  showing  a 
white  light  at  one  end  and 
a red  ut  the  other.  It  shows 
inside  the  locomotive  the 
same  signal  that  is  shown 
outside  along  the  truck. 
This  is  accomplished  by  a 
track  circuit,  through  re- 
lays. a small  dynamo  on  the 
locomotive  furnishing  the 
electricity. 

For  nearly  a year  rxperi- 
incnting  hu*  hern  going  on 
with  this  new  signal  device, 
and  the  invention  is  *uid  to 
be  nearly  perfected.  Within 
a few  month*,  it  is  expected 
the  system  will  Is-  in  general 
use.  That  it  will  In-  of  the 
greatest  aid  to  engineer*  is 
self-evident,  for  it  will  cn 
able  them  to  see  eleurlv  in 
the  cals,  of  their  own  loco- 
motives all  sigiuils  they  arc 
approaching  that  sometimes 
may  la-  obscured  or  partial- 
ly obscured  by  smoke  or  fog. 

The  number  of  accidents  on 
American  railroads,  though 
still  appalling.  i«  yearly  de- 
creasing as  improved  methods  of  signalling  and  switching  are 
adopted.  But  there  are  some  accidents  no  mechanism  ran  prevent, 
those  resulting  from  broken  rails,  washouts  on  the  roud.  land- 
slides. the  spreading  of  rails,  and  so  on.  On  ull  the  great  rail- 
roads men  are  employed  to  do  nothing  but  walk  over  the  trucks 
and  look  for  breaks  in  the  rails,  for  obstructions,  for  unything  that 
ran  possibly  cause  an  accident.  But  in  spite  of  ull  precautions  and 
of  all  the  new  safety  devices,  like  the  automatic  signals  showing  in 
the  engineer’s  cab,  it  is.  after  all.  the  engineers — the  Jake  Homers, 
the  " Big  Arthur  ’’  Allens — to  whom  we  look  for  safety,  and  in 
whose  hands  we  trust  our  lives. 
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Stars  Which  Change  Color 

Account  no  to  Mr.  Garrett  P.  Serviaa.  a*- 
tronoim-ra  have  been  puzzled  of  late  to  ac- 
count for  the  vnjfurie*  of  one  of  the  two 
star*  in  the  northern  quarter  of  the  *ky 
known  a*  "The  Pointer*.”  -the  two  which 
form  tile  outer  sitle  of  the  howl  of  the 
"Great  Dipper.”  The  upper  of  tbrae.  whone 
coitttellatioii  name  i-  Alpha,  ha*  ta-en  vary- 
ing it*  color  in  a mo*!  -hi  pii*injr  manner. 
It  i*  *uitl.  by  saiinc  account-,  to  turn  from 
vellowi-h  white  to  ml  every  thirty  day*.  or. 
ur-cnnlinjr  to  later  oh-rrvution*.  from  the 
liphter  color  to  a reshliah-ycllow.  within  a 
-oinewhat  lonper  pcrioii.  It  i»  iuter«-tinp 
to  a|M>culatc  ii|w»n  the  effect*  of  *ueh  atari 
I in”  variation*  in  the  ilaylipht  of  any  worhl 
which  may  la*  revolving  in  the  neiphtmr- 
IuhmI  of  that  piirticiilar  «un.  Mr.  Servian 
cite*  in  thi*  connection  the  still  more  rc- 
innrkahle  cnae  of  Sirin*,  the  l)np  Star.  At 
the  iM-pinninp  of  the  Christian  era  Siriu*  i* 
*aiil  to  have  l*-en  brilliantly  ml  in  hue: 
while  now  it  is  an  equally  vivid  blue  white, 
verpinp  upon  preen,  and  without  the  *lipht 
e«t  trace  of  red.  It  i*  tlmupht  that  this 
color  variation  in  Siriu*  may  lie.  as  with 
Alpha  in  the  Urcat  Dipper,  pcriodieul.  with 
the  differenee  that  the  rvclr  may  he  a thou- 
sand year  a or  more.  in»tead  of  several  weeks. 


Advicbto  Merman*.— M ms.  Winmi.ow’h  SnomlscSvacr 
iho.ild  *lv»:iy»  lie  inwl  lit*  I'hlliln-n  irefliinc  ll  soothe*  the 
child.  Miltrn*  lli«  *11111  allay*  nil  (Kiln,  rum  wlnil  cnJIr.  and 
l«  the  but  remedy  fee  iBerrl-cn.-f  A./r.l 


NO  FEATURE 

and  llie  methi-K  i>(  |in-m  I ..  

’ ' -i  Mir  hi-  -oenllfiolly  p-roduced  and  pn-ixirv.l  .. 


to  coffer  » drlirimi*  fhn  nr.  Sold  I lie  w 


Tri.xrnovr  Servlrr  *t  your  Innjne  will  *iv*  many  unnlt 
aiinoyeiM'e-.  Rale*  In  Manhattan  fn-ui  flu  e year.  N.  " 
I >-lr(iluiiM-  Co.,  IS  llrjr  st.,  ill  XV.  3wti  St.  |.4.#r.l 


Goon  limltli  I*  ml  «e»UH— AhMurr'*,  tlir  Orlirlnal  Angos 
turn  IHtterk.  U a verUnlilr  fortune  in  the  weak.— M-fr.J 


• lls-ir  thee,  nymph,  end  hrimr  with  thee  Jr*l  and  youth- 
ul  jollrly."— Milton!  and*  hott'eol  Cook's  Imi'ihiii.  Kxtma 
CiiAMeAiiML.- [AJv. 


Pi*o’*  Craa  rns  Co\*i  mi-tiox  I-  a i.len-ant  and  effirctoal 
remedy  for  coiikIh  and  coldv.  2.V.— | A,t r .J 


ADVERT  IS  EM  ENTS 


LEADING  HOTELS 


Chicago,  III. 


GRAND  PACIFIC  HOTEL 

Jackson  Boulevard  and  Clark  Street.  Chicago. 
EUROPEAN  PLAN 

Special  Facilities  for  Banquets.  Dinners,  and  After 
Theatre  Parties. 

i ienth-inen'-  Cafe  ml  main  floor.  I.ulir*’  and  Centlemeii'* 
l!.-t  niranl  and  Private  UlaliiK  - It. -mo  un  »rc.ind  fluur. 
Two  liiuidred  «u*--t  n*nii«.  three  fourth*  ul  wh’-li  have 
private  Iwth  In  cmmeCthilV 

Rev  tea.  from  $2  Upward*. 


Boston,  Mass. 


BERKELEY  HOTEL 

Berkaler  and  Boilston  Streets.  Beaten.  Mata. 

EUROPEAN  and  AMERICAN  PLANS 

Modem  in  every  drlnil. 

Convenient  to  Urge  Stores.  Theatres,  and  all 
places  of  interest. 

Nava  Hack  Hay  Stations 

JOHN  A.  SHERLOCK. 


To  OptM 


WITH 

Cooks  Flaked  Rice 

Absolutely  A/o  Cooking. 


CLUB 

CaD<Mm0[L 


lm  so  tired  shoppin 
m&heita MARTINI. 
I need  & little  Tonic 
and  its  so  much  better 
thanadrugofany  kind1 


FOR  SALS.  BY  ALL  DLALtRS. 

G.F.  Heublein&Bro 

IHWFOUO  HtwKbiyL  LONDO*. 


George  Ade’s  Latest 

(IMPRINT  OP  R.  H.  RUSSELL) 

PEOPLE  YOU  KNOW 

By  George  Ade 

A Hiker  *■/••  The  Girt  Frrpwitie a,”  “ FMii  in  Stamp,"  tU. 

Mr.  Ade  is  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly 
American  of  our  humorists.  People  You 
Know  is  his  latest  book,  and  it  is  made 
up  of  more  of  his  inimitable  “ fables  in 
slang."  There  is  something  more  than 
mere  humor  of  expression  in  these  fables. 
Each  of  them  is  a brilliant  little  satire 
on  some  phase  of  American  life.  People 
You  Knoio  is  a book  that  every  one  will 
read  and  laugh  over. 

Fifty  Full-Page  Illustrations  by  McCutcheon  and 
Others.  l6mo.  Ornamented  Cloth,  SI. 00 
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BOKERT 

Am  id  y -peptic.  A toolc.  an  a pert! 


LAST  OF  Til  1C  H HA  SON. 


Til  It  KE-DA  V T»Ht  TO  W .4**1 1 NGTON . 


I'llder  the  Cr  r»on»lly»l'oiidiiclrd  System  of 
the  PrniiM)  It  anla  Mallroact. 

The  Inal  Pt'iilirvlvanUl  Itiiilnmil  Personally Conduct 
cil  Tour  to  \V!i-liluct"i'  of  the  pfe-mt  reu-on  leave* 
Tlinr-duy,  Mn>  14  Mute,  cmcrinii  railroad  trauaportu- 
ti'ui  Tor  the  muni)  trip,  hold  ureouiuiodalioii*.  uml 
truu-fi-r  of  |«— etmer  and  iHufirngc.  Million  to  hotel  In 
Washington.  f 14..V)  from  New  York.  il:i  0»i  from  Trcn- 
tun,  #11 .50  from  Philadelphia.  and  proportionate  rate* 
from  other  poluln.  The*e  lutisi  cover  ucromuiuda 
thni*  for  tvin  iluy*  nt  the  Arlington.  Normandie.  Kin*. 
Ktihiit,  Shoivhiitn,  Cochran,  Gordon.  Barton,  nr  Ham- 
ilton Hotel-.  For  uecoiiiinodiUioii- ut  Keuriit.  Metro 
ImiIIUiii.  National,  or  Colonial  Hotels.  tJ.  M i Iib- 
8 pedal  »Ulu  trip  t*»  Mount  Vernon. 

All  tickets  good  for  ten  duy>.  with  special  hotel 
rate*  after  explruliun  of  hotel  oo*U|miiis. 

For  Itineraries  uml  full  hif-Hiiiaihui  applj  to  ticket 
sffent*;  Tourist  Aifcnt.  ,J»C1  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  ; 
4 Court  Sln-ct.  Brooklyn  : 7^*1*  Broml  Street,  Newark, 
N.  J. : or  addiv-s  Geo.  W.  Boyd.  A-- i-timl  General 
Pa**rii”cr  Aircnl.  Broad  8tri*-t  Station,  Plolmh  Iplila. 

One  taste  convinces 

KORN-KRISP 

best  of  all  modem  foods 


BITTERS 

r,  and  a delicacy  tn  mixed  drink*. 


VIOLETTES 


DU 


CZAR 


THE  EVER  FASHIONABLE  PERFUME  OF 

ORIZA-L.  LEGRAND  .Grand  Prlx  Paris  1900i 
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HIS  OPPORTUNITY 

by  Margaret  - Sutton  ~ Briscoe 


WHAT  wa*  known  an  the  “Judge's  Court”  wax  in  ses- 
sion. Six  day*  in  each  week.  nt  niwn  preeiaclv,  tin* 
opuion  wns  mlM  by  tin*  appearance  of  a waiter  at 
the  tloor  of  Judge  Wells'#  bearing  on  a tray  a 

smoking  bowl  of  milk-toast — the  Judge's  inevitable 

luncheon. 

**  I never  intend,”  the  Judge  would  Assert  over  hi*  innocent 
howl,  ” to  lose  my  stomach.  I know  w lien  to  nlup.  niul  you  will 
nrvrr  catch  me  tottering  into  the  club,  pressing  the  juice  front  un- 
fortunate cun vm*  buck*  Ih-cuiisc  I can’t  digest  anything  else.  No, 
I know  my  capacity.”  • 

Ami  it  would  went  that  he  did,  for  he  wa*  still  ench  day  nt 
hi*  oilier,  eating  hit  simple,  milk-toa-t  luncheon,  spiced  bv  con* 
vernation. 

N’o  one  knew  how  it  wan  first  found  out  that  lie  liked  to  have 
the  legal  fledglings  of  the  building  drop  in  at  his  lunehenn  hour, 
but  it  gradually  came  to  pass  that  a small  circle  of  aspirants  was 
always  to  la*  found  hanging  about  the  toast -liowl  for  half  an  hour 
at  noon — eonijaising  the  -llldgc's  Court. 

"You  don’t  any  so!”  said  the  Judge.  ” |'u**y  Varden  gone!  It 
doesn’t  seem  possible.  What  vitality  be  had.  Vou  remendicr  that 
curly  w'hite  head  of  his.  Mr.  Courtney?” 

Young  Courtney—  otherwise  Jim— assented,  No  one  ever  railed 
hint  Mr.  Courtney  but  Jndgr  Wells,  who  eallml  most  men  by  their 
Mirnames.  with  an  old-fashioned  courtesy  and  formality. 

” His  hair  didn't  save  him  this  time."  said  Joe.  Then  he  added, 
as  if  by  an  absent -in i tided  afterthought.  ” Old  devil  1*' 

The  Judge  lookixl  down  thought  fully  at  the  hit  of  toast  on  his 
fork  and  dipped  it  again  in  the  hot  milk  and  bul tor  on  his 
plate. 

” I wonder  how  wc  are  to  break  ourselves  of  that  habit,”  be  said. 
“ I suppose  wc  can’t  go  on  calling  a dead  man  names,  lie  myi* 
a character.” 

“ I thought  a character  was  just  bis  lack.”  said  Joe,  with  a 
chitrkle. 

The  Judge  bad  taken  a bit  of  toast  into  liis  lips  and  could  not 
at  the  moment  spenk  the  reproof  Ids  eyes  foretold. 

“ My  necessity  was  your  opportunity.  Mr.  Courtney,”  he  said, 
presently,  with  bis  little  sidewise,  sarcastic  low. 

He  looked  off  into  the  dislnm-e.  reminiscently,  and  broke  then 
into  a sudden  laugh.  '*  That  reminds  me.”  he  said,  and  laughed 
again. 

His  listeners  settled  hnek  in  their  ehairs  and  waited.  A story 
was  coming,  as  it  generally  eanie  at  this  hour.  but.  as  always, 
in  the  Judge’s  own  time  and  way. 

” Pussy  Varden."  mused  the  Judge.  ” and  bis  necessity.  That 
was  an  odd  tale.  I promised  George  I would  never  tell  it  while 
Pussy  lived.  I never  have.  George  seerned  to  fi*el  there  rva«  n 
kind  of  tacit,  lairgain  la*twecu  him  ami  Pussy  to  that  effect. 

"I  doubt  if  any  of  you  young  gedtlemen  knew  Pussy  liefore 
he  wa«  so  generally  culled  by  that  name.  Gf  morse  his  *|mn*or* 
in  Isiptisin  never  gave  it  to  him.  His  sponsor*  on  the  street  called 
him  Pussy  la-cause — well,  for  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  that  (lie 
name,  once  given,  stuck  to  him.  lie  wns  always  a brilliant  b*ik 
ing.  handsome  man.  but  bis  hair  la-gun  to  turn  white  when  he  was 
quite  young,  lie  was  younger  than  I.  and  I rerall  perfectly  the 
Aral  time  I ever  saw  him.  He  had  then  gray  luck*  here  and  there 
in  his  black  hair,  and  lie  looked  more  like  a circus  horse  than  any- 
thing else.  He  M-eincd  doomed  to  look  like  some  animal,  loiter, 
when  all  his  hair  was  white,  ami  he  acquired  that  courtly,  delight- 
ful. silken  manner,  every  one  culled  him  Pu**y — behind  his 
hnek.” 

The  Judge  paused,  and  then  added,  retlretively, 

“There  was  never  a smudge  on  hiM  white  fur — not  a s|wok!” 

Joe  Courtney  laughed.  “ I wish  I knew  his  process  1” 

The  Judge  never  liked  to  Im-  interrupted,  hut  Joe  was  privilegi-d 
as  the  youngest  and  tin*  cleverest  of  the  coterie.  and  a s|aintaneoUH 
creature,  dillictilt  to  repress.  He  went  on  un reproved : 

“ Pussy  could  have  doubled  his  big  fortune  any  day  liv  the  sale 
of  his  white-dye  secret.  Wicked  old  While  Thomas!  Many’s  the 
morning  I've  watched  him  picking  Ids  way  down  town,  bent  mi 
hi-*  schemes.  Handsome,  clever,  immaculate  old  Im-uu  to  llu-  lust. 
You'd  never  have  guessed  what  wiekednes*  was  in  him." 

“N’o.”  said  the  Judge,  indulgently:  "lie  was  ' Pussy  Varden.' 
There  was  a young  man  in  mv  nlllcc  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago 
who  felt  towards  him  exm-tlv  as  you  seem  to,  Mr.  Courtney,  with 
(M-rliap*  n better  reason.  He  was  quite  a remarkable  man  in  some 
ways — was  George,  lie  mine  in  here  to  my-  private  r<wnn  one  day 
— a few  days  before  Christ  mas  it  was — jubilant,  and.  without  seem- 
ing  In  nal i/e  in  llu-  least  the  serious  effect  it  might  have  on  hi* 
own  prospects,  told  me  he  had  la-atcn  Pussy  Varden,  hands  down. 
Pussy  was  a power  lo  Is*  considered  ill  those  Jays,  Isdh  on  the 
Si ris-t  nmt  politically. 

**  I looked  at  Giswge  in  ninnmneiit.  and  was  yet  more  aston- 
ished when  I found  lie  seemed  to  have  done  vvliat  he  < laiuu-d. 

” It  appcarrsl  that  he  and  Pn»*y  had  come  to  Is-  mi  the  same 
l» mi rd  of  directors  for  some  mill  properly  that  George  was  inter- 
ested in  through  un  uncle’s  estate,  lately  inherited.  Pussy  bad  run 


the  corporation  with  his  little  finger,  ns  it  were,  for  years,  lie 
was  mi  aide,  he  hud  la-ell  allowed  to  do  ns  hr  chose. 

" (bulge  hud  waked  to  sudden  suspicions,  and,  unknown  to  any 
one,  hud  informed  himself,  and  decided  that  the  Swampside  Mill, 
which  we  were  on  the  verge  of  atmorhing,  hud  been  unfairly  dealt 
with.  He  hud  unfolded  his  views  ut  a committee  inerting  called 
to  consider  this  purchase,  anil.  I think,  rather  to  his  own  aston- 
ishment. made  a stump-speech  that  stampeded  the  meeting.  The 
committee,  in  spite  of  a hot  fight  by  the  minority,  had  voted  not 
to  prows  the  Swampside  people  at  present,  and  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  recuperate.  Pussy,  it  chum-cd,  was  away  ut  the  time — 
out  of  town.  I don’t  suppose  he  ever  contemplated  sin  li  u sur- 
prising thing  as  a revolt,  and  George  was  not  cxactlv  the  man  one 
would  have  picked  out  for  mu  eruption  of  that  kiml.  I confess  I 
was  greatly  surprised  myself,  I had  put  him  more  on  rases  that 
riquired  tenacity  than  where  brilliancy  was  needed  1 knew  he 
had  stuff  in  him,  ami  that  tis  a reliable,  elrnr-siglitrd.  eotnmon- 
seiisc  man  one  might  depend  on  him.  These  things  and  a pleasant. 
Iso  ish  manner  that  pul  him  in  touch  with  all  kinds  of  men  were 
wluit  I had  *up|Mis»-j  ri-*|M>nsilde  for  the  measure  of  his  success. 
He  was  voting  to  la*  already  a fairly  successful  young  lawyer  and 
n growing  |k>| it it-iun. 

"If  lie  were  going  to  have  it  in  him  to  fight  Pussy  Vanlen. — 
I lagan  to  look  closer  at  the  young  man.  He  was  a handsome, 
frank  «-yed  young  fellow,  rlean-sliuven.  and  younger  looking  than 
he  actually  was. 

" • \Vaa  your  committee  with  power?’  I asked. 

” ’ Xo.  it  wasn't  a committee  with  power,  lie’ll  fight  it  at  the 
annual  meeting,  of  course.  It  cornea  in  a few  days.  I’m  going  to 
Is *iil  him  there,  too.  It's  a good  cause.  His  plan  is  to  laiv  in  the 
Swampside  |a-oplc  at  a ruinous  rate  to  them.  They  cun  t refuse 
ns.  and  they  have  la-eii  delilM-rately  sqiiec/id  into  this  corner  by  ii*.’’ 

'*  * You  don’t  know  anything  of  tbr  kind,’  I said.  * I’m  a stock- 
holder in  your  coui|Miiy  myself,  and  I don’t  know  it.’ 

Pussy  know.*  it.’  said  George.  ' It  will  Is*  a nils*  Christmas 
for  the  Swampside  investors  if  this  deal  goes  through,  won’t  it?" 

*“  I looked  up  at  him  again.  I toys  have  nn  mid  way  of  growing 
up  when  you  aren’t  taking  any  particular  notice  of  them,  and 
some  bin-  day  when  you  glance  up  and  see  a grim-looking  man  you 
think  you  never  saw  Imfore — it’s  the  buy. 

"’And  you  think  you  can  meet  Pu*sv  Varden  on  the  forum?' 
I asked.  ’Did  you  never  hear  him  speak?' 

“Then  I saw  where  it  was  that  this  man,  whom  I thought  a 
•mv,  was  going  to  show  bis  ls-st  poweis.  A just,  but  apparently, 
losing  light  might  call  out  the  unrcckoiH-d  elements  in  him.  it 
was  in  his  eyes  at  that  moment  ns  he  looked  at  me — the  dedi- 
rated  ferocity  of  the  ls»rn  reformer  of  abuses.  I knew  then  he  was 
a man  Isnind  to  raise  his  own  Iwiriner  and  have  his  own  following. 
1 never  saw  that  curious.  Item  unlike,  yet  smouldering,  fire  in  the 
eyes  of  an  insignificant  man. 

” ' Well.’  I said.  * I wish  you  luck.  So  far  as  my  vote  goes, 
you  have  it.  Inn  I wurn  you  Pussy  is  invulnerable.  I have  never 
aeon  him  thrown  down.  I don’t  know  of  u wraknc**  in  his  chain- 
armor — unless  it  Is*  a peculiarly  dcvrln|>cd  sense  of  humor,  and  I 
fancy  he  is  u hit  sensitive  to  ridicule.  I have  seen  Pussy-  yield 
a ]Miint  to  a man  who  made  him  laugh,  and  I never  saw  him  yield 
to  any  other  emotion,  lie  knows  no  fear — no  pity.” 

'"I’m  no  humorist.'  said  George,  'and  there  is  nothing  funny 
in  this  affair  it's  dead  earnest  to  the  Swampside  Mill  people. 
Well.  I’ve  got  it  to  do.’ 

” Then  lie  bade  me  gnod-by  and  left.  I wasn't  any  leas  sure 
of  his  defeat  liecaiise  I saw  his  fighting  blood,  for  I also  knew 
Pussy-,  but  I was  sure  there  was  going  to  In*  a good  fight,  and  I 
wouldn't  have  missed  that  meeting  for  a good  ileal. 

” I went  to  tin*  annual  meeting,  which  came  a few  days  Inter, 
nn  Christmas  eve.  as  it  happened,  and  I went  at  the  expense  of 
Mims  comfort,  for  it  was  the  worst  day.  I think,  I was  ever  out- 
of-doois  in — regular  Christ  inns  weather,  snow.  wind.  rain,  bail — 
and  there  was  no  light  al  nil!  The  committee  on  the  Swamp- 
side  Mill  mutter  presented  their  report,  one  or  two  s|ioke — George 
was  the  lir»t  speaker — and  it  wrtit  through,  like  a Christmas  love- 
feast  of  |M'acc  and  good-will,  in  favor  of  giving  the  Swrampside 
people  another  r ha  me.  No  friction  of  any  kind  a positively  dull 
meeting.  I did  n«*t  see  George  so  much  as  glance  at  Pussy  Varden. 
lie  was  there,  and  sat  on  the  otln-r  aide  of  the  room  from  me., 
his  sleepy  eyes  half  shill,  apparently,  but  I saw  he  was  watching 
George  in  bis  ki-cn.  catlike  way.  and.  as  I thought,  a bit  un- 
easily. Every  now  and  then  a quis-r.  surprised,  yet  intensely 
aniUM-il,  look  eanie  over  his  face.  It  was  as  if  his  own  amusement 
surprised  him.  I anw  plainly  that  he  was  relieved  when  George 
sat  down  and  the  next  speaker  nr**-*-.  I c\]tnclt-d  ench  moment  to 
see  Pussy  rise.  and  sway  the  meeting  his  way.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  happened.  He  iliil  not  speak  ut  all.  When  the  meeting  was 
over  In-  crossed  tin-  room  and.  as  if  easiUlll.V.  joined  me.  We  had 
political  utliliation-  at  the  time,  and  more  interests  in  common  than 
Inter.  Well,  we  talked  over  Mime  matter*,  and  then  I saw  that 
same  queer  IihiU  of  amusement  creeping  again  over  Pussy’s  fare. 

“'Judge  Wells,'  be  said,  ‘that  young  inun  over  there.— -you 
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know  him.  I think — the  mif  who  tqmke  fir*t 
to  night. — isn’t  ho  in  your  ofliee!’ 

" ' llo  is,’  I unswcred. 

**  * A very  remarkable  young  fp|l«»w.’  said 
Pussy,  slowly,  his  eyes  still  on  George. 

" * He  never  impressed  mo  so.*  I replied. 
Indeed.  I had  luvn  thinking  that  George 
had  made  a rather  hnnal.  not  to  say  senti- 
mental. speech  that  night. 

” ' Put  it  to  youraelf  ’ had  been  the  key- 
note. * Suppose  yourself  in  a place  where 
your  necessity  is  the  opportunity  for  some 
one  else.  Suppose  yourself  so  cornered  that 
you  are  obliged  to  sell  for  fifty  cent"  what 
you  know  is  worth  ten  dollars,  or  forced 
to  pay  ten  dollar*  when  you  know  the 
market  prire  is  fifty  cents.  How  would 
you  feel  towards  those  taking  that  advan- 
tage of  you?  What  would  your  first  in- 
stinct tell  you  to  reply  to  them?  I think 
1 know.  I*  think  all  the  manhood  in  you 
would  surge  up  in  protest.  I think  you 
would  cry  out — 

" * Rut  why  do  I put  words  into  your 
months?  You  might  surrender  for  one  good 
reason  or  another,  yet  each  of  you  knows 
what  your  first  instinctive  reply  would  be  to 
such  a proposition.  Put  it  to  yourself! 
Wouldn’t  von  call  it  plain  highway  rob- 
bery ?* 

" That  was  about  his  line,  something  we 
had  all  heard  repeatedly  in  Sunday-school— 
or  its  downtown  equivalent. 

“'No,'  I replied.  ‘I  never  thought  the 
young  man  remarkable.  But  lately  I have 
wondered — ’ 

**  Varden  opened  bis  eve*  and  shot  a look 
at  rue.  He  wanted.  I saw.  to  know  what  I 
knew,  and  hp  was  afraid — a little — that  I 
knew  something  and  was  laughing  at  him. 
What  he  might  be  afraid  of  I could  not 
imagine.  He  was  in  no  sense  timid.  I had 
always  RU*|>ccted  that  his  personal  dignity 
was  one  of  his  assets,  and  that  he  was.  a* 

I had  told  George,  a bit  sensitive  to  ridi- 
cule, fond  a«  he  was  of  a joke  on  some  one 
else.  But  of  anything  of  this  kind  I was 
so  utterly  innocent  that  I must  have  shown 
something  of  my  surprise  in  my  face,  for 
he  laughed  outright,  suddenly,  as  if  relieved 
— an  odd,  intensely  amused  chuckle. 

‘•‘Did  you  see  him  before  the  meeting 
opened?’  he  asked. 

**  ‘ Yes.  for  a few  moment*.' 

'“And  he  had  nothing  to  tell  you?’ 

“ ‘ No.’ 

" * Keep  vour  eye  on  that  young  man.’  said 
Varden.  4 He  knows  how  to  handle  men  and 
to  hold  his  tongue.  You  watch  him.  He's 
not  quiek — not  always — hut  when  he  i* — 
||i-*«  getting  rather  deep  in  polities.  i*n’t 
he'  It’*  going  to  lie  wise  to  get  him  on  our 
side  or  ’ — he  laughed  again — ‘ for  us  to  get 
on  hi*  side!  T tell  you.  Wells,  we  ore  going 
to  hear  from  Him.* 

**  He  chuckled  again,  and  yet  again,  until 
the  tears  rolled  down  hi*  face  and  his  eves 
shut  in  enjoyment  of  his  private  joke.  Tlo-n 
he  wiped  his  eyes  and  went  off:  and  what 
it  all  meant  I had  no  idea  for  some  time, 
for  that  Mime  night  George  went  away  for 
the  Christmas  holiday*  and  wa*  gone  for 
several  Weeks." 

The  Judge  paused  In  his  story,  and  sat 
plaving  with  the  »|sion  in  hi*  empty  bowl, 
as  if  he  bad  forgotten  liis  audience. 

*•  Well?**  askisl  Joe  Courtney. 

He  had  an  impntirnt  wav  of  hurrying  a 
story  that  interested  him.  The  Judge  would 
not  have  tolerated  it  for  a moment  from 
a nr  one  else. 

“I  was  thinking.  Mr,  Courtney.'*  said  the 
Judge,  “that  I would  let  George  tell  you 
the  rest  of  the  stnrr  as  he  tn'd  it  to  me.  I 
believe  I can  recall  almost  hi*  word*.  T 
*ent  for  him  as  soon  a»  he  came  bark,  and 
he  came  here  Into  my  private  office  and  sat 
down  in  the  chair  by  mv  desk. 

‘“Sit  you  down  there,  young  man.*  I 
said.  * and  tell  me  nil  about  vour  Pu»«y 
Varden  Swnmpside  deal.  I’ve  la-i-n  waiting 
long  enough.' 

“ lie  urcmrd  to  have  forgotten  the  affair 
for  the  time  being,  and  as  I reminded  him 
of  it  he  laughed. 

"'Oh  that'*  he  said.  '?  can’t  tell  you 
nt«oiit  it  now.  Mr  old  schoolmaster.  Father 
Howard,  i*  in  town,  and  I're  promised  !•• 
nit  with  him.’  He  paused  a moment,  nod 
then  said,  with  a Isivish  owe  in  hi*  roli-e. 
• I Vi  you  know.  I find  that  if  that  Swmiii»«hlr> 
leal  had  gone  through. Father  Howard  would 
have  l*-cn  ruined — 'imply  ruined!  He  had 
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most  of  hiii  Having*  in  (In'  mill.  I didn't  know  he  had  any  interest 
in  it  until  hulf  an  hour  la-fore  the  meeting. 

“*It  was  the  widest  thing.  I was  on  my  way  to  the  meet- 
ing. when  1 ran  acroas  Father  Howard'* 
old  gardener  — a crusty  old  fellow,  name*! 

Silas.  I hadn't  see  him  since  I was 
a boy.  He  told  me  that  Father  Howard 
had  money  in  the  mill:  he  didn't  know 
how  much,  hut  he  himself  was  in  the  great 
e»t  dlitff**.  for  he'd  put  ill  every  cent  of 
his  savings.  Wasn't  it  strange — my  meeting 
him  Just  then?  The  la*t  person  in  the  world 
I was  thinking  of.  You  rvmetnber  whnt  a 
stormy,  snowy  day  Christmas  eve  was 7 I 
was  a littlr  late  for  the  meeting,  and  I 
knew  Pussy  would  he  on  time,  I was  hur 
rying  arrow*  tl»r  street  when  a big  white 
horse  Imre  down  »n  me.  He  almost  demol 
ishrd  me  la-fun1  1 saw  him.  He  was  just 
the  eolor  of  the  weather.  I suppose  I was 
irritable.  I’d  been  working  hard  over  the 
Swamosidc  Mill  affair — to  no  j)ur|M**e  that 
I could  see — Pussy  was  working  too.  ami 
when  that  old  white  horse  hanged  into  me  it 
seenits]  a hit  too  niueh.  I caught  at  hi*  bri 
die.  saved  myself  from  a fall,  and  shouted 
to  the  driver  why  the  devil  didn't  he  paint 
his  horse  siieh  weather.  He  pulled  up  and 
promptly  swore  buck  at  me,  ami  I rmgniwd 
his  swearing  at  once — quantity  and  quality. 

I hadn't  heard  anything  like  it  since  I was  a 
hoy,  stealing  hi«  fruit  It  tools  nu*  hack  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  I crawled  un  on  the  shaft 
and  told  him  who  I was.  ami  he  drove  me 
up  town  on  the  scat  la-side  him  and  |auired 
out  all  hi*  troubles.  I hadn't  known  Io- 
wa* in  the  eitv.  He  was  working  for 
a eontraetor.  and  had  his  cart  piled  with 
ladders  he  was  curling  home  from  a hiiihl 
lug.  In  the  country  In-  had  owned  his  own 
team  nnd  worked  for  himself.  He’d  made  n 
mistake  eoniing  to  the  city  and  a worse  mi- 
take  in  Ids  investment.  The  Swain pside  Mill 
had  (Mid  no  interest  at  all  through  tin-  year, 
and  Christmas  hail  come  and  hi*  ehitdn-n 
had  no  Christmas  tree  He  hud  never  failisl 
to  give  them  one  before  — never.  They 
were  crying  over  it.  he  said,  when  lie 
left  home,  and  his  heart  was  broken 
hv  it,  the  wav  crusty  old  fellows  do 
go  to  piece*  over  a little  thing  like 


that.  Altogether,  he  was  the  bluest  man  I ever  saw  in  a holidav 
sea  Mm.’ 

” What’s  that.  Mr.  Courtney?  Yes.  that  was  exactly  my 

own  remark.’ 

" * George,*  I 
said.  ’ will  you  lie 
kind  enough  to 
leave  the  tragic 
history  of  Silas 
and  hi*  children’s 
Christmas  tree  to 
another  day.  and 
answer  the  que* 
lion  I a -Led  you? 
How  did  you  draw 
Pussy’s  claws'" 

" ’ I euii’t  atop 
to  tell  you  all  that 
now.  I told  you 
Father  Howard 
was  waiting.  I’ll 
come  in  again. 
Hut  I nm  finish 
the  story  of  Silas 
in  a word.  I 
scolded  him.  and 
tiied  to  encourage 
him.  nnd  I didn't 
tell  him  that,  bad 
a*  his  outlook  was. 
it  might  lie  worse 
for  him  hy  night. 

I asked  him  why 
he  didn’t  get  out 
and  make  some 
more  money.  If 

he  liud  lost  money 

that  was  the  one 
way  to  get  it 
hack.  All  the 
time  I was  won- 
dering how  to  get 
those  forlorn  little 
country  children  a 
Christmas  tree.  It 
did  «eem  pretty 
hard  — their  first 
Christmas  in  a 
city.  We  had  lus-n 
caught  in  n block  under  the  Kb-vuled  load  and  while  we  waited 
I bad  been  looking  up  through  the  storm  at  the  train  standing  on 
the  track  aln-ad  of  us. 

’’’There's  good  money  now.'  I mid.  right  before  vou.  luaik 
up  there,  man.  at  all  those  people  «ti  the  derated.  Can't  you  are 
for  yourself  something's  wrong?  The  train's  stalled  between  sta 
tion  and  station,  and  there  they  are,  held  up  jn  this  storm  on 
Christmas  eve!  There  i*n't  one  of  them — if  I know  this  town — 
that  wouldn't  pay.  and  pny  handsomely.  t<-  la-  taken  down,  and 
there  yon  sit  with  ladder*  as  long  a*  Jui-ob's  and  siiv  you  never 
had  a chance!’ 

”1  mtei rupted  George:  *Whv.  lluit  story  was  in  Ihe  |iapers 
the  next  morning!  The  i-ngim  broke  in  thr  storm,  and  two  en- 
terprising workmen,  passing  with  ladder*  in  a cart,  took  off  the 
passenger*,  nnd  chargid  each  one  fifty  .-cut*  a fate  down  the 
ladder.  That  wasn't  \oii,  George!' 

"Twa*  |.’  said  George.  * Sila*  nml  I did  it.  He  got  one 
blind  red  and  ten  fifty  ivnt  fare*  towards  ,i*  children’s  Christmas 
trie!  I’retty  good  half-hour's  work,  wasn't  it?  Fifty-five  dollar.*. 
And  then.  In -idc»  that,  there  was  one  man  we  wouldn't  take  down 
under  ten  dollar*  for  hi*  single  far.-  When  Silas  told  him  what  hi* 
fan  would  be — “ Whirl !"  In-  shouted  "What — ” He  was  a hot- 
tempi- 1 cd  and  amazingly  profane  prison  1 1 . leaned  down  toward* 
ii*.  and  1 he  profanity  l.urly  pattered  <-ii  the  pavement.  He  called 
it  “highway  robbery  "—with  several  tuinm  embellialiinenls.  lint 
Silas  was  hi<  match  at  thal — and  mm-  ll>  -i-etned  in  a particular 
hurry  to  gi-i  somewhere,  nnd  lie  paid  In*  t.-n  dollui*  and  came 
down.  Silas  drove  home  with  the  whole  *um — sixty-live  dollars— 
in  lit*  |M«ek.‘t . I declined  to  divide  with  bun.  I thought  that 
would  buy  *rveral  Christmas  tree*  I took  it  upon  myself  to 
•peak  a wind  to  our  ten-dollui  fun-  when  in  -ti-ppcd  off  the  bidder 
I lifted  my  hat  and  I walked  up  • !••*.  to  him. 

•••Yum  sentiment.*  do  vou  honor.’  1 said.  * It  tea*  highway 
rohlierv.  and  I thank  ymi  for  that  word. 

‘‘•lie  wit*  -o  a>loni*lied  lie  couldn’t  reply  and  1 left  liiin  star- 
ing at  me  and  went  mi  my  way  to  tin  meeting.  That’s  all.’ 

••  I *at  »tanng  at  George,  in-l  In  *nt  looking  at  me.  with  hi* 
hands  on  hi*  knee*  and  with  m>  e\pu-**iorj  whatever  on  his  good- 
looking  young  fats-.  *ave  an  ah*o|utc!\  pre-.  natural  gravity. 

■•’Well.'  In-  said  I imi*t  go.  \-  I Ii.im  remarked  before,  Fa- 
ther Howtiid  is  wailing* 

’*  I jumped  up  from  iiiv  - bail  «n-l  laid  mv  hand  on  the  hov's 
arm.  • George!*  I -aid.  • Y.m  villain 

•Tim-  Courtney,  wlm  had  been  Is-ndiug  forward,  listening 
more  and  more  intently,  burst  into  hi*  -ndden,  high,  crowing 
lough. 

••.fudge.’’  In-  said,  “it  wa-  old  Pus-  ” 


"There  was  •»«.•  man  nv  u.-/r Un'l  laic-  Jaunt 
tin  Jar  ten  JattsUs  " 


The  diulg.  half  .ii bowing  low  and  repeatedly  across  hi* 

emptiisl  bowl.  until  hi*  laughing  audience  arose  perforce. 

“ Good-day  . g.-n  lb-men.*'  he  -aid.  a*  they  trooped  hy  him  like  boy* 
after  recess.  Im-I ling  Courtney  along  with  tlicm. 
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The  Finest  Race-course  in 
the  World 

Tub  Wtmtclimfrr  Kucing  Awumintlon  ii* 
building  «t  IJihn-ii*,  l*>ng  I -land.  a racing 
plant  which  will  undoubtedly  l«-  the  mu»l 
<inii|»lete  iind  liixuriou*  in  tin-  world.  II 
is  to  rout  $1 . ."►00.000.  and  will  probably  In- 
lin inlicd  Indore  the  opening  of  the  lacing 
«MMn  of  1004.  Itclrnont  Park.  a»  the 
niurw  will  In-  culled.  i«  to  un-ttpy  over  GUO 
acre ».  It  will  cover  the  territory  lying  to 
the  north  und  Mouth  of  the  Ib-inp-tcud  Turn- 
pike ul  CJtnx-n*,  on  the  Mill  ill  nidc  of  the 
line  of  the  bmg  Inland  Kail  road.  Four 
hundred  acre*  will  lie  to  the  north  of  (he 
turnpike,  and  200  to  the  houiIi  of  it.  On 
the  larger  portion  to  the  north  of  the  toad 
will  lie  loi-Hted  the  raer-enurm-*,  an  exereift- 
ing  truck.  n gland  -lurid,  field  fttund.  club 
hou»e,  jockey  houne,  paddoek.  judge-’  -I und. 
timer Mtund.  etc.  On  the  *uulh  side  it  in 
pt-o|M>-cd  to  huilil  -till  another  training 
track  and  additional  -table-.  The  plan* 
provide  for  mimeroua  round  and  -traiyht 
t tacks — the  main  one  to  In-  one  hundred  f«--t 
wide  on  the  ntl'etche*  and  aevenlv-flvr  oil  the 
turiin.  Ihu-c*  will  In-  run  fioni  right  to 
left,  after  the  Kngli-h  ruatom.  in-teud  of 
from  left  to  right,  u»  on  mo-t  American 
iinirm-ft.  There  will  lie  a gruml  -tand  7 .70 
fed  long  which  will  Hint  11.000  people.  In 
the  rear  will  In-  a large  In-11  ing  ring,  easy  of 
access  from  the  stand  and  lawn. 

Every  thing  ha-  In-cii  planned  with  a view 
to  meeting  the  requirement-  of  u great 
met  io|Kilitan  rnee-traek.  The  a— i-mlilitig 
und  di-iier-ing  of  crowd-  w ill  In-  elaluirately 
t-aretl  for;  and  for  their  aceoiumodation 
there  are  to  In-  restaurants,  cuff-*,  and 
ladies'  dining-rooms  and  parlors. 

The  eltib-hotise — to  l»-  mnneetetl  by  a 
bridge  with  the  grand  staml  -will  In-  par- 
ticularly complete  in  it"  ap|N»intutenls.  It 
will  surpass  in  quality  of  construction  and 
magnificence  any  racing  club-hoime  in 
America,  or.  prolmtdy.  in  the  world.  The 
tipproaeli  to  it  will  In-  through  grove-  of 
oak-tree*  In-tween  the  Hempstead  Turnpike 
olid  the  rear  of  the  grand  stand.  Train- 
front  Ijnng  Island  t'ity  will  reach  the  park 
in  twenty-five  minute-,  and  visitor-  will  pit— 
from  them  through  a eoTi-ri-l  walk  elevated 
gnolttally  to  the  level  of  the  incxzaninc  floor 
of  Hu-  grand  stand. 


A Curious  Studio 

lx  one  of  the  n>undhon-c*  of  the  Erie 
Kailroail  i»  lN-ing  eMrrietl  on  to-day  nii 
arti-tie  undertaking  of  national  importance. 
The  inlet ior  of  the  roundlioiiM'  has  In-rn 
turned  into  a workshop  known  a-  the  "Si. 
I ami*  K\|Nisition  Studio."  and  the  work 
tliat  is  in  progn-—  there  is  the  completing 
of  2AU  groups  nl  statuary  for  tin-  K\|m«i- 
t ion.  Mythological  anil  allegorical  liguic- 
of  heroic  *igr  are  In-ing  i-on-IrtiHcd  of 
lath,  plasti-r.  and  liutlap-  front  iiuhIi-Is  -rnt 
in  liy  soiiie  of  tin-  most  eminent  American 
sculptor-.  A-  mniii  as  the  -tattle-  are  com 
plcti-d  they  ate  p.o  k«-d  into  lN»x-nir*  wild 
M-nt  to  the  Kv|H>-ilion  (i rounds  at  St.  lanti-. 
Si-reritl  ear  limit-  have  already  been  -l-inpeil 
front  the  roiindlion-e.  and  more  will  follow. 
Mr.  Karl  Hitter,  the  well-know n sculptor,  is 
in  charge  of  the  work. 


Elgar's  New  Work 

Kiiwaku  Km;ah.  whose  -aeml  cantata. 
"Tile  Dream  of  Ccrontin-*."  lm*  lately 
eauseil  -itch  a stir  in  the  mu-ieal  world,  is 
nl  work  ii|nui  a new'  oratorio,  which  lie  is 
writing  for  performance  ul  the  next  Mir- 
niinghain  fe«tivnl.  Tin-  title  of  the  work  is 
"Tile  Apostle*."  and  the  text,  with  a -light 
exception,  is  scriptural.  Elgar  ha*  not  at- 
tempted to  individualize  all  of  the  twelve 
Apostle*,  tint  Ini-  select i-l  only  IVter.  John, 
and  Jiidn-  a*  his  dramatic  figure-.  The  -uh 
jec-l  i«  M-verely  religion*  in  character,  and 
•hotild  inspire  Elgar's  devout  ami  nix  -tienl 
imagimition  to  an  impres-ive  mu-icul  ex 
press  ion. 


THE  PEERLESS 


THE  1903  PEERLESS 

THE  PEERLESS  is  the  motor  car  you  want.  Why?  Beautse  it  is  easy  to  operate,  climbs 
the  hills  like  a trolley  car,  and  is  built  to  save  time  and  trouble  for  the  operators  who  are  not  born 
engineers.  There  are  no  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  The  motors  are  vertical,  mounted 
on  front,  where  they  can  be  easily  reached.  Powerful  brakes  act  under  perfect  control  There  are 
no  chains  to  clean  or  adjust.  THE  PEERLESS  has  universal  shaft  and  bevel-gear  drive.  One 
lever  controls  three  speeds  forward  and  one  reverse.  There  is  also  a handy  accelerator  for  speeding, 
allow  ing  the  operator  to  increase  the  speed  at  will.  You  can  run  THE  PEERLESS  from  two  to 
thirty-live  miles  an  hour  with 'absolute  safety  in  its  operation  because  its  levers  are  automatically 
locked. 

THESE  FEATURES  are  embraced  in  no  other  car  but  THE  PEERLESS.  We  have  the 
easiest-running,  best-looking,  highest-grade  car  in  the  market  These  facts  can  be  demonstrated 
to  your  satisfaction  if  you  will  call  at  our  general  office  or  any  of  our  numerous  agencies. 

Send  for  catalogue. 


THE  PEERLESS  MOTOR  CAR  CO  Cleveland.  Ohio,  If.S.A. 

NEW  ENGLAND  BRANCH  PEERLESS  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

17R  COLVMBVS  AVE..  BOSTON.  MASS. 


York.  V V.-ltankrr  Ilf.*.,  t ....  I 1 1 1 l.t  U . .’Wilt  M. 

Chicago,  III.— A.  I , llinkrt,  ISlWW  Wal-a-h  Air. 

Suit  KnuirUct*.  Cal.  Xatbuuil  A .iti.u*. Mir  ,1  Moilofiulii- 
ir#»* In..  IUM- 1 IN  4,..ltlni  l»nt«-  A Vf, 

W i.5iimrl.wt.  P.  I — National  Capital  AutumoMI*  Co., 
I Ul  Conn.  Avc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-n.mkrr  Mm*,  t ....  «3'i  \.  Ilrnxl  M. 

Prtn.lt.  Mich.— W.  K.  MrUccr,  M6-JB#  Jrffer-.»ti  Are. 

HnfTalit,  N.  V. — Hi*.  Au1.Mm.Ulr  Ca,  «»»  Main  St. 

l*lt-iMlFna,  Cal.— I’aKaJma  «...r»ir»  Cm.  101  mu  XV.  C .do- 
radn  N. 

I'lttOii.rirlt.  I*a.— Ranker  Rim.  Cm,  Rmin  anil  llratp-  S|». 

Syrutiw.  N.  V.  - 5 mlrrirk  II.  LIlloU.  W.  Watrf  >«. 

( anluw.  0.-11.  J.  Pirl-.IO. 

W •■cce-t.-r.  Maw.— Pterin*  Anlomnltilr  (lamer,  80S  Own* 
inrrrial  st. 


Joplin,  Mo.— t . K.  Hurt. 

Newark,  X.  J.  Motor  Car  Cm  of  N.  I,  1*1  llalvry  M. 
I.ilit-pirr,  Iml.  -\V.  II.  Ink*. 

AllUitrr,  O. — Standard  Holt  A Manufacturing  Co. 
Ilurltnlrr.  N.  V.  Kochr-Crf  AutowiulNIe  Co.,  ISO  170 
Moitli  Ave. 

Hartford,  Conn.  - F.  B.  Bradley,  BO  «l  Satcr  Alien  llulld 
In*. 

Milwaukee,  Wl*,-Ju«ut.  A utom.il.ili-  Cn„  T2H-72H  Nation-l 
Air. 

Ulnitliamt.iti,  N.  Y.  - lUnchaiuloii  AutiwunMIr  Oi. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  — I-'.  II.  Ilrtnllry.  OSH  Mate  St. 

Pn.v lilmre,  It,  1-11.  ii.  Martin  A Cm,  100-200  W.  Km- 
rhantre  st 

Cleveland.  O.— Foster  Antoinoi.llt-  C o.,  Ilk)  l‘r.«i»tl  st. 


[ 


NORWAY, 

Sweden,  Russia 

The  mott  delightful  way  to  srinl  t these 
intending  (xmntric-staoflercd  l>y«mr  July 
2.1  Cruise  of  42  day*  on  the  poniilur 
l.loyd  exproHH  atem liter  “ KAI8KKIN," 

specially  chartered  for  our  party. 

RATES,  822B  AND  UP. 

All  norr*«nry expense*  Included.  Send  for 
Qluat  rated  i n icrvrumo.  Programme*  ready  for 
various  Luropcan  tours  ranging  from  |A0 

“V00-  FRANK  C.  CLARK, 

111  Broadway,  NEW  YORK* 

P St.itc  «l.,  BOSTON. 


One  taste  convinces 

KORN-KRISP 

Best  of  all  modem  foods 


Wee  Maegreegor 

By  J.  J.  BELL 

Thiv  exquivilely  tender  amt  Itumornux  tale  of  a wee 
I Svoltivh  Dihlic.  Iii'  father  and  lit.-*  mother,  has  created 
a furor  it^  London,  mid  i*  to-day  flic  ni«»t  |w|ialar 
1 Imuk  in  the  Uniletl  Kingdom 

H"  London  Bookman  ^y* of  i« ; 

" Recent  fiction  ha-  given  n*  no  more  delightfully 
J whimsical  or  quietly  cympa’brtic  creations  than  this 
-turdy.  human  young  laddie,  hi*  father  and  titolhcr. 
and  hi*  small  aisler  Jeannie." 

And  the  London  Speaker: 

l hr  humor  i-  no  laborM  burh  , ■ ’ 

-cuffing,  no  farJel<hed  literary  wit,  hut  the  natural 
and  t|M>iitanenu*  humor  of  cvcryolny  life." 

l6mo.  Ornamented  Cloth,  $1.00 

Harper  & Brothers 

Publishers,  New  York 


THE  ONLY  SALESROOMS  IN  GREATER  NEW  YORK  FOR 

THE  CELEBRATEO 


PIANOS 


SOBMEB 


PIANOS 


ARE  LOCATED  IN  THE  SOHMER  BUILDING 

riFTH  AVENUE  CORNER  22d  STREET 

THE  "SOHMER"  HEADS  THE  LISTS  OF  THE  HIGHEST  GRAOC  PIANOS 
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“ IJ  you  want  to  knave  scbat  smarlly  dressed  mm  ml/ 
wear  ibis  Spring,  ask  your  rial  birr  lo  sbote 
you  SleiuBloeb  Clolbes.” 

THE  TAILOR  MAN'S  EXCUSES 

arc  innumerable,  when  your  suit  or  top 
coat  does  not  fit  or  prove  as  satisfac- 
tory as  you  think  it  should.  You  can 
avoid  the  excuses  and  the  dissatisfaction 
by  buying  the  fine  wholesale-tailored 
ready-to-wear 

Stkin-Bloch 
Smart  Clothes 

WHICH  Cyr  AND 
COST  U PWAR D, 

for  a Suit  or  Spring  Overcoat,  at  any 
agency  in  the  United  States.  Men  of 
moderate  means  save  money  and  men  of 
wealth  show  good  judgment,  when  they 
wear  Stein- Bloch  Smart  Clothes — the 
clothes  that  are  daily  supplanting  the  ex- 
pensive made-to-order  clothes  with  the 
best-dressed  men.  Every  coat  we  make 

BEARS  THIS  LABEL- 


It's  woven  in  silk,  and  sewn  beneath  the  flap  of  the 
coat  lining  ltclow  the  collar. 

LOOK  FOR  IT. 

The  dealers  who  sell  Stein-Bloch  Smart  Clothes  dis- 
play our  Fashion  Plates  in  their  windows  and  stores; 
if  mine  in  your  town,  write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


THE  STEIN-BLOCH  CO., 

Wholesale  Tailors, 

KOCHEXTER,  N.  Y." 

FRF.F. — A book  on  •*  Dress,”  lieaulirtilly  illustrated 
with  this  season's  styles,  will  b*  sent  lo  you  if  you 
write  for  Series  K 

brn 

risp 
L ***** 

Large,  dean,  crisp 
flakes.  Malted  and 
thoroughly  cooked 
Made  from  the  finest 
Southern  White  Com. 
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Always  mention  HARPER'S  WEEKL  Y 
It?  hen  •writing  to  advertisers. 


Is  there  Air  on  the  Moon? 

Professor  W.  H.  I'lcKERlxn.  of  Hurviird, 
who  hus  Item  carrying  on  « series  of  lunar 
ol*M'i various,  i»  *uid  to  have  discovered  tin- 
inistjikiihlc  evidence  of  the  presener  of  hoar- 
frost mi  the  moon's  surface  If  Professor 
Pickering  is  right,  that  mtirli- mooted  qttt-*- 
twin,  Ha*  the  moon  an  atmosphere ? is  di-fi- 
nitely  settled  in  the  affirmative;  for  the  pres- 
ence of  hoarfrost  implies  hutli  iHiiisliire  and 
an  enveloping  atmosphere.  The  professor's 
discovery,  if  valid,  demonstrates  ulso  the 
|MisKil»jlity  of  some  order  of  human  existence 
on  the  moon,  and  so  pints  havoc  with  nc- 
repted  ast roiMimiml  theories  Is  it  |M>*»ih1e 
that  the  moult  in  not.  after  all.  a dead  world? 


A Unique  Newspaper 

A daily  newspaper  for  whieli  the  news  Is 
supplied  entirely  by  wireless  telegraphy  has 
la-cli  established  on  the  island  of  t alalina, 
a tourists'  resort  in  the  Pacific,  t'atalina 
is  fifty  two  miles  from  lam  Angeles,  and  the 
Time*  of  that  | da  it  issues  Th>  Wirrlr**  .is 
an  auxiliary  publication  for  tbc  purpt.»o  of 
reaching  Time*  subscribers  on  incoming 
steamer*  la-fore  their  arrival  at  the  main 
land.  The  Wirelnu  announces  editorially 
that  it  " salutes  the  dawn,  the  |ieople  of  the 
continents,  and  our  sister  islands  of  the 
sen*  a*  the  tlr*t  Imrn  progeny  of  the  greatest 
of  all  the  achievement*  of  eleetrieal  enter- 
prise— telegraphy  without  wires  in  daily  let- 
ter-pri-sn.*'  The  |wtpi-r  contain*  foreign  and 
loml  news,  and  an  epitomized  bulletin  of 
current  event* — all  sent  from  the  mainland 
by  wirele*s. 


A Tube-Line  across  the  English 
Channel 

A FLAX  is  said  to  la-  maturing  for  llie 
construct  ion  of  a tube-line  acro*s  the  l-.ng 
lish  Channel,  for  the  transnii-sion  .if  mail 
and  express  matter  hetwiwn  Dover  and 
Calais.  Two  iron  tula-*,  a little  over  a yard 
in  diameter,  would  la-  laid  along  the  lioitoin 
of  the  channel  or  carried  on  pillars  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  mail  and 
tin  reels  would  Is-  driven  through  the  tithe* 
by  a high  degree  of  pneuniatie  force.  A 
variation  of  this  |ilan  provides  for  the  lay- 
ing of  a miniature  liar  row-gauge  railway 
track  to  carry  diminutive  trains  of  from  ten 
to  fifteen  wagons  by  an  ingenuous  use  of 
«-oin pressed  air.  The  trains  would  serve  for 
the  lrnns|Hirt  of  a considerable  im-rehiindise 
traffic.  An  ambitious  extension  of  the 
scheme  looks  to  the  running  of  small  trains 
to  carry  twenty  persons  mdi.  The  pas- 
senger* would  have  to  lie  cxtemled  upon 
sofas,  so  as  not  to  hump  their  heads  against 
the  ceiling  of  the  tiila-s— a rather  tieklish 
inode  of  transit  for  nervous  travellers!  It 
is  promised,  however,  that  they  would  rrn*s 
the  channel  in  twenty  minutes,  entirely 
without  fear  of  seasickness. 


The  World’s  Wealth 

A writer  in  one  of  the  recent  ningarine* 
gives  sornr  interesting  fuct*  eonn-rning  the 
ilistrihution  of  the  world's  wealth  among  the 
different  nations.  The  total  wealth  of  the 
world  i*  roiiglilv  estimated  at  $40ii.ihhi,<miii.. 

i mm i.  Of  this  .mu  the  larger  part  i*  I 

by  Americans  mid  Kuropi-nns.  the  I'nited 
Slates  share  Is-ing  in  the  m-ighlxtrltood  of 
HllHl.lHNMMMt.tllHI.  alaoit  oih-- fourth  of  the 
whole.  The  wealth  of  the  Cnit.il  Kingdom, 
combining  the  shares  of  England.  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  is  estimated  at  £ I I.WHMMIIUMH* 
—a  little  le*s  than  $tSO.IMMMino.iMMi.  making 
limit  Mi  it .1  in  the  richest  of  Kiu-upcaii 
nations.  Kraut.-  oouie*  next,  with  pn>|i*-ri \ 
amounting  to  $ JN.iino.iMMi.oiiii  in  Vm.iicau 
money.  (Jerioanv's  portion  is  aUoit  ^tn.iaai, 
iMMI.OtUI.  anil  Kiis-ia's  .<:I'.'.iiihi.immi.oiiii  The 
other  ten  Ktii'o|H-an  nation*  are  li*tnl  a- 
fidlovvs.  in  the  order  of  tlo-ir  tlmineial  ini 
|Hirtann-:  \u*1ria  • Hungary  .approxi- 
mately >.  *-JI.!HiMiun.<HIII:  Italy. 

(MMI.IMHI;  Spain.  $ 1 1 . l24.tMin.iKMi : S.-a nil i 
na via.  *ii.22U.SiMi,iHMl ; the  Ibiniihiaii  *t.tle*, 
RI.U2I.SIKMMMI;  Itelgilllll.  Kt.H-J.  HNt.tMMI; 
Holland.  * l.i2l.iHMMaai;  Switzerland.  Si. 
:HH  .11(10,000;  porlllgul.  if  I .il7S.XIIO.OtMI ; 

tlm-ii-.  if  I .OtJn.liUO.lMM), 


ELECTRIC 

VICTORIA 


Mark  XXXI 


THIS  vehicle  presents  the  most  effective 
Combination  of  art  and  utility  to  be 
founj  in  a single-seated  electric  automobile. 
Its  comfort,  eleg.ttKe,  and  ease  of  control 
adapt  it  admirably  to  ladies'  use  The  new 
model  has  various  improvements,  including 
noiseless  driving  gears  and  removable  bat- 
tery covers. 

Our  Nrw  Catalogue  hull 
be  mailed  on  reguest 

In  print  and  illustration  this  catalogue  is  the 
most  artistic  book  of  its  kind  ever  issued. 
The  pictures  and  descriptions  cover  the  full 
line  of  Columbia  automobiles,  Including 
electriv  Runabouts,  Victorias,  Phaetons, 
Surreys,  Tonneaus,  Cabriolets,  Coupes, 
Broughams,  Hansoms,  Busses.  Special 
Service  and  Delivery  Wagons,  Trucks, 
and  the  new  24  H.-P.  Columbia  Gasolene 
Touring  Car. 

Electric  Vehicle  Company 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 


NEW  YORK  SALESROOM  : 134- 138- 138  W.  39th  SL 
BOSTON  : 74-76  78  Stanhope  Street 
CHICAGO:  1421  Mlehlgan  Avenue 
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Wild  Life  of  Orchard  and  Field 

By  ERNEST  INGERSOLL 

limed  on  (hi* author's  ••  Friends  W. in li  Knowing.” 
thi*  hook  i*  entirely  new.  and  quite  different  fiotti  the 
funner  work,  while  emlxxlying  all  the  qualities  which 
matte  it  popular. 
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We  Eat  Too 
— Much 

We  eat  too  fast,  we  exercise  too 
little,  we  overwork  our  nerves. 
The  stomach  and  bowels  get 
clogged.  (Constipation.)  The 
liver  gets  upset.  ( Biliousness. ) 
And  attending  these  two  simple 
ailments  come  all  kinds  of  dis- 
eases and  complications. 

To  relieve  and  to  cure  these 
troubles,  the  enlire  medical 
world  recommends  and  pre- 
scribes 


Nature’s  Laxative  Water. 

Take  only  the  genuine.  Don't 
be  deceived  by  a Laxative  called 
•’HcNVADt"  water — ask  for  and 
demand  HUNYADI  JANOS 


OCC-^OOOC-pCOOOO 

The  U.  S.  

“ Long  Distance  ” 
Automobile  Co.’s 

TOURINC  CARS 

Built  tor  American  Beads 


Tiro  ( 'ff  tin  firm,  Vrrtirnl  Kntjior 

Price 

Built  tor  ■crvirc.long  run*  nml  lull  climbing.  Simply 
<>|«-ralcd,  ftee  from  vibration.  Each  |*att  easily 
reached,  no  intricate  inaclniief)'  to  get  nut  of  order. 


Our  book  >s  0/  unusual  int*r?$t  In 
Automn/ithflu  Sent  free  on 

U.  S.  Long  Distance  Automobile  Co. 

UO^ilt  West  41st  Street,  New  York 
Factory,  407  Whiton  St..  Jersey  City 


MO  R P H I N H ”"T" ' 

Tlir  Or. >1. 1.. Stephen*  t ....  Dept.  A . Ia-I.himh.. Ohio 

ASTHMA 


The  Melodies  of  Nations 

A nation's  melodic*  constitute  it*  prin- 
cipal identification. 

In  Kii**in,  u profound  iiichincliuly  has 
always  la-en  the  key-note  of  tin-  popular 
t t*tii |M*ru iHett t.  Tlie  symphonies  of  Bralinis 
breathe  the  culm,  nolde  sentiment*  of  the 
Cermun  race.  The  reason  why  the  eele- 
brated  Italian  nimixseri  have  not  liven  dis- 
tinguished by  their  symphonic-  is  found  in 
their  chief  racial  eluiraeterLtie.  which  is 
dramatic  and  lyrical,  expressing  itself  best 
in  opera. 

Ritxsi*  is  the  only  eountry  in  which  semi- 
savage  instincts  and  primitive  sentiments 
prevail  at  the  present  time.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  art.  broadly  sinking,  is  in  its 
infancy  in  Kut»*i*.  The  (list  of  our  world - 
rmigniwil  eoiii|H>st-rs  is  only  recently  tie- 
eeasetl. 

Many  peasants  are  now  living  who  of- 
fered Tsehaikowsky  hospitality  in  their 
isolated  villages  when  lie  visited  them  to* 
take  notes  of  their  traditional  muaieal  ex- 
pressions for  use  in  his  great  symphony  en- 
titled " 1812.”  As  the  date  signifies,  this 
symphony  was  to  depiet  N'a|Mdcoii's  attempt- 
ed «-oii<] lies t of  the  Oar's  domain.  The  first 
question,  then,  in  the  cninponer’*  mind  was: 
How  did  the  vast  l(n*siun  |Mipnlnec  express 
it*  miisieal  emotions  at  that  period  ? Tin- 
only  answer  to  that  question  was  to  lie  had 
from  themselves,  for  Tsehaikowsky  hail  no 
prislewsssir  us  a collector  of  Russian  folk- 
song. 

Tscliaikowskv  found  that  the  laicklMinr  of 
Russian  national  melody  lay  with  the  ancient 
peasant  population.  These  are  of  two  classes, 
— those  who  till  the  soil  and  those  who  do 
menial  lalior  in  other  capacities.  Tin-  Hu* 
sian  tillers  of  the  soil  are  abjectly  poor  and 
ignorant.  In  the  long  winter  Tsehaikowsky. 
while  royalty  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
lamented  his  absence,  was  living  with  pea- 
sant families  in  their  stables,  where  they 
gathered  for  the  warmth  which  the  cattle 
gave  them. 

The  themr  to  which  |iolilical  prisoners 
mail  bed  to  their  living  death  in  Sila-riu, 
Tsehaikowsky  got  at  first  hand,  lie  heard 
their  drspni ring  chant  as  they  passed  through 
the  villages  where  be  wloppcd,  and  it  la-ciunc 
the  foundation  of  his  " Slave  March  ” in  his 
■'  1812”  symphony. 

After  **  1812,*'  R11— da.  and  indeed  the  whole 
musical  world,  said  to  Tsehaikowsky,  **  No 
more  operas  from  you.  if  von  please." 

Here  in  a nut  shell  was  the  dictum  of  the 
whole  scholarly  musical  world,  that  operu 
la-long*  to  the  nations  of  the  south.  Its 
birthplace  is  Italy,  and  the  opera*  of  Italian 
coni|Hisrrs  are  *0  well  known  that  their  fa- 
mous themes  are  familiar  even  in  the  re- 
mote village*  of  this  country.  Tln-se  themes 
are  not  bused  on  the  suffering*  and  the  super- 
stitions of  the  peasantry,  a*  in  Russia,  but 
are  diuuu  from  the  familiar  alphulaet  of 
romance.  The  passion*  common  to  all  hu- 
mankind speak  in  their  phrase*.  Here  the 
courtiers  at  all  throne*  learm-d  tin'  measure* 
of  chivalry,  and  the  port*  found  their  image* 
mated  to  sweet  strain*. 

Though  stirred  bv  the  mime  impulse*,  the 
|»coplc  of  S|»iin  failed  to  produce  roin|m*er* 
of  sufficient  artistic  breadth  to  put  her  wild 
and  passionate  melodic*  into  the  larger 
form*.  From  the  Moor*  they  inherited  cer- 
tain Oriental  effects:  but  all  were  made  an 
eager  sacrifice  to  the  dance  and  to  the 
serenade.  When  the  Spaniard  1*  sail  he  dm'* 
not  sing,  therefore  hi*  national  music  does 
not  fully  reveal  hi*  character,  and  has  not  a 
prominent  place  in  musical  history. 


A handsome  Iwmk  in  board*  15x9  inche*, 
will*  an  embossed  cover  in  five  color*. 
This  book  ha*  7a  colored  pages  of  fun  for 
old  and  young.  The  jolly  old  gentleman, 
dear  to  grown  people  ns  well  a*  child- 
ren, might  almost  tie  called  the  “Mr. 
Pickwick”  of  comic  pictures.  The  *uccc** 
of  the  series  in  the  New  York  HtraU  was 
instantaneous,  for  who  has  not  heard  of 
Foxy  Grandpa  ami  Bunnv  ? 

Everybody  should  have  tfic  Foxy  Grandpa 
Book  in  their  household;  it  keep*  boy* 
and  girls  amused  for  hours  at  a tunc,  it 
make*  an  interesting  and  beautiful  present 
Seat  p oifpii'tf  *» rritipl  at  51.00 

L.  R..  Ha.mersly  Co. 

49  Wall  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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BREAD  MACHINE 

For  Hncss.noi.ti  I’SR 
Sitl.  tlir  If.  hit  Slid  ml  ip.  10  lb* 
i><  l*-»t  bread  In  3 niinulr*.  Soil 
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One  taste  convinces 

KORN-KRISP 

best  of  all  modem  foods 


* 1 1 

f Bishop  Furniture  Co..  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


yot  It  III  Sit. \ Ml  ohm  stop * at  tbc  Club  for 
dinner.  Ilr  ran  there  Jimp »rvnl  Mrlllirnn j *• 

f.ir  hi-  Ov-ti-m,  l«i»  Soup,  and  liU  Snlnd.  t»mi|,r 
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Mellow 

The  commingling  of  purity, 
age,  and  flavor  makes 


Hunter 

Baltimore 

Rye 


America's 
Best  Whiskey 

It  is  particularly 
recoin  mended  to 
women  because 
of  Its  age  and 
excellence. 

It  is 

The  First  Sought 

and 

The  First  Bought 


THE  DOOR  IS  OPEN 


"IT'S  ALWAYS  FAIR  WEATHER  WHEN 
GOOD  FELLOWS  GET  TOGETHER  " 


The  best  pledge  of  good  fellowship  in  fair 
weather  or  foul  is 

‘Dewar ’5  Scotch 

the  King  of  Whiskies  and  the  Whisky  of 
Kings.  Awarded  $3  gold  Mild  prize  medals, 
and  supplied  hy  Royal  Warrant  to  His  Majesty 
King  Edward  VII. 


A COACHING  PRINT 


One  taste  convinces 

KORNKRISP 

best  of  all  modem  foods 


THE  FLIGHT  OF 
PONY  BAKER 

By  W.  D.  Howells 

Author  of  "A  Sort  Town! 

This  is  a must  delightful  story*  of  the  adventures, 
experiences,  and  I eel  mgs  of  a “ real  ” boy.  It  is 
a bonk  for  grown  people  as  well  as  for  troys,  for 
It  portravs  In  a vein  of  rare  insight  and  humor 
the  actual  life  of  boy-town  as  all  know  it. 

Illustrated.  $t-2$  net  [postage  e\h a) 
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LITHIA WATER 


insures  a clear  head, 
a bright  eye  and  a good 
digestion.  Athletes  ac- 
cordingly enjoy  and  com- 
mend it 
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Marjorie 

By  JUSTIN  HUNTLY  MCCARTHY 

Author  of  "If  I Were  King" 

“ Oh,  Marjorie , tny  world's  delight. 

Your  yellow  hair  is  au$ei- bright. 

Your  eyes  are  angel  blue. 

I thought,  and  think,  the  sweetest  sight 
Between  the  morning  and  the  night 
Is  just  the  sight  of  you'' 

This  story  is  romantic  in  nature  and 
deals  with  the  daring  adventures  of  a 
piratically  inclined  expedition  which 
started  to  establish  a colony  in  the 
West  Indies.  .Life,  vitality,  action,  and 
splendid  color  enliven  the  pages  and 
make  stormy  the  course  of  a dainty 
love  story. 


Ornamented  Cloth.  SI. 50 

In  the 

Garden  of 
Cha.rity 

By  BASIL  KING 


Author  of  "Let  Not  Mo 


This  is  a tale  of  the  strange  love  of  two 
women  and  a man — of  the  great  love  of 
both  women  and  the  great  sacrifice  of 
one  of  them.  The  English  critics  have 
compared  Mr.  King's  work  with  that 
of  Thomas  Hardy  and  George  Eliot. 
A vein  of  quaint  rustic  humor  runs 
through  the  romance.  The  scenes  are 
laid  on  the  Nova  Scotian  coast. 

Ornamented  Cloth.  SI-50 


The 

Substitute 

By  WILL  N.  HARBEN 

Author  a f **  Abner  Dnr\l«l,"  oto. 

A story  of  Northern  Georgia.  A young 
man  of  humble  birth  but  natively  fine 
character  is  befriended  by  an  old  man 
who  desires  to  atone  for  a past  sin  by 
so  educating  and  training  him  that  he 
may  become  his  moral  substitute  in  the 
eyes  of  Providence.  Hence  the  name. 
A strong  interest  centres  in  his  love 
affair  with  the  lovely  daughter  of  an 
aristocratic  and  proud  old  Virginia 
family.  From  the  first  chapter  to  the 
last  there  is  a continuous  flow  of  anec- 
dote and  humorous  reminiscence. 

Ornamented  Cloth.  Sl-50 

The 

Pride  of 
Tellfa.ir 

By  ELMORE  ELLIOTT  PEAKE 

Author  of  “ The  D&rlln|toni  ** 

A love  story  of  the  present  time,  its 
scenes  laid  in  a small  Northern  Illinois 
town.  The  hero  is  a Western  lawyer, 
who  is  also  a shrewd  business  man, 
clean-living,  clear-thinking,  faithful  to 
his  friends,  and  incidentally  fond  of  fast 
horses ; in  short,  a character  who  will 
live  in  one's  memory  for  a long  time. 
A true  pictureof  life  in  the  Middle  West. 

Ornnmented  Cloth.  $1.50 
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COMMENT 

It  is  on  admirable  object  which  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has 
in  view  when  he  offers  the  government  of  the  Netherlands 
$1  ,500,000  for  the  establishment  of  a court-house  and  library 
of  international  law  to  be  used  by  the  permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  at  The  Hague.  How  better  could  money  be  ex- 
pended than  in  assuring  majesty  and  beauty  to  a temple  of 
peace.  We  wish  we  could  share  the  founder’s  belief  that  the 
edifice  to  be  reared  by  him  will  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  designed.  Thus  far  the  International  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion has  had  just  one  case  before  it,  to  wit,  the  question  raised 
by  the  United  States  ns  to  whether  Mexico  ought  to  pay  about 
a million  dollars  to  Californian  claimants.  It  is  also  true  that 
an  agreement  has  been  reaeliod  between  Venezuela  and  the 
governments  representing  her  creditors  to  refer  to  The  Hague 
court  the  single  question  whether  in  the  distribution  of  the 
customs  revenue  of  La  Guayra  ami  Puerto  Cabello  the  block- 
ading powers  should  receive  any  preference  over  other  creditor 
powers  that  refrained  from  subjecting  their  debtor  to  such 
pressure.  It  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  the  reference 
of  this  single  question  to  The  Hague  was  brought  about,  and 
most  of  the  powers  concerned  insisted  that  all  other  questions 
at  issue  should  be  settled  by  mixed  commissions,  although,  on 
their  face,  they  are  just  as  well  adapted  for  submission  to  an 
international  tribunal  as  was  the  matter  in  dispute  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico. 


Eminently  suited  also  to  the  consideration  of  the  Hague 
court  is  the  question  whether  the  payment  of  the  Boxer 
indemnity  should  be  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  llaikwan 
tael  is  worth  seventy-four  cents  in  gold,  as  it  was  when  the 
indemnity  was  agreed  upon.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  ] 
to  suppose,  however,  that  China’s  creditors  will  allow  this  mat-1 
ter  to  he  adjusted  in  the  temple  of  peace  at  The  Hague. 
Great  Britain  undoubtedly  had  an  opportunity  of  launching 
tlie  Court  of  Arbitration  on  a heneficent  career  when  rHo  was 
requested  to  refer  to  it  her  controversy  with  the  Transvaal. 
She  can  scarcely  be  blamed,  however,  for  looking  askance  on 
a tribunal  which  could  hardly  escape  infection  from  a local 
atmosphere  saturated  with  sympathy  for  the  Boers.  Nor  is  it 
only  the  unwillingness  at  present  evinced  by  the  great  Eu- 
ropean powers  to  couiitenunce  the  International  Court  of  Ar- 
bitration that  makes  us  doubt  the  wisdom  of  giving  it  a fixed 
habitation  at  The  Hague.  If  the  tribunal  is  to  be  permanently 
installed  in  a temple  of  peace,  the  structure  should  he  erected 
in  a country  which  is  likely  to  retain  its  independence  for 
a long  time  to  come.  From  this  point  of  view  Switzerland 


would  bo  a more  suitable  locality  than  Holland,  though  even 
Switzerland  lost  its  independence  in  the  days  of  the  Na- 
poleonic Empire.  As  for  Holland,  its  absorption  into  the  Ger- 
man Empire  is  the  theme  of  constant  discussion  in  the  Berlin 
press,  and  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  impossible.  A temple  of 
peace  erected  on  German  soil  would  bo  an  absurdity. 


Whether  Senator  Gorman  desires  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency  we  do  not  know,  but  we  do  know 
that  if  he  cherishes  such  uu  ambition  he  is  much  too  shrewd  a 
politician  to  disclose  it  prematurely.  It  must  be,  therefore, 
without  his  consent  that  his  name  has  recently  been  put  for- 
ward in  several  influential  quarters.  Ex-Senutor  James  L. 
Pugh,  of  Alabama,  is  his  latest-  advocate.  Mr.  Pugh  thinks 
that  in  the  Democratic  national  convention  the  Southern 
States  will  follow  the  lead  of  New  York,  and  will  support 
Judge  Parker  if  tbo  latter  is  named  by  the  New  York  dele- 
gation. He  does  not  say  that  the  Southern  States  would, 
under  similar  circumstances,  accept  ex-Governor  Hill.  On 
the  contrary,  he  seems  to  think  that  the  choice  of  the  con- 
vention would  lie  between  Parker  and  Gorman.  The  objection 
oftenest  heard,  on  the  part  of  Democrats,  to  Senator  Gorman 
is  that,  as  leader  of  his  party  in  the  Senate  he  so  modified  the 
Wilson  tariff  bill  as  to  convert  it  into  a semi-protectionist 
measure.  Mr.  Gorman’s  course  at  that  time,  however,  has 
been  defended  by  cx-Senator  Jones  on  the  ground  that  the 
Wilson  tariff  bill  in  its  original  form  would  have  resulted 
in  a formidable  deficit,  which  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  avert.  Even  as  it  was,  the  revenue  se- 
cured under  the  Wilson  tariff  act,  as  amended  in  the  Senate, 
fell  considerably  Hhort  of  expenditures.  Wo  have  previously 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Gorman  is  not  disqualified  by  the  fact 
that  Maryland  used  to  be  a slave  State,  inasmuch  as  she 
has  often  been  Republican  since  the  civil  war,  and  only  the 
other  day  was  represented  by  two  Republicans  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 


Mr.  Pugh’s  opinions  ought  to  have  a good  deal  of 
weight  with  Mr.  Bryan,  inasmuch  as  in  1896  and  1900 
the  Alabaman  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  of  the  silver  plank 
in  the  Democratic  platform.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
thinks  that  in  1904  the  Democratic  platform  should  contain 
no  reference  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  six- 
teen to  one,  but  should  be  mainly  confined  to  a demand  for 
a revision  of  the  tariff.  He  sees  that  for  the  Democratic 
party  to  make  an  issue  of  the  trusts  has  been  made  impracti- 
cable through  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  Northern 
Securities  Company  and  the  Beef  Trust  by  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration. We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gorman  concurs 
with  Mr.  Pugh  in  thinking  that  the  Democracy  must  fight  on 
the  issue  of  tariff  revision  if  at  all.  We  feel  constrained  to 
repeat,  however,  what  we  have  formerly  said,  that,  since  the 
outcome  of  the  municipal  elections  in  Cleveland  and  Chicago, 
it  has  seemed  probable  that  Mr.  Bryan’s  friends  would  con- 
trol the  delegations  from  Ohio  and  Illinois,  as  well  as  from 
most  of  the  Northwestern  States,  or,  in  other  words,  will 
constitute  a little  more  than  a third  of  the  national  conven- 
tion. In  that  event,  neither  Mr.  Gorman  nor  anybody  else 
can  get  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency  without  Mr. 
Bryan’s  consent. 

Senator  Hanna  may  have  pleased  labor-unionists,  but  he 
has  not  commended  himself  to  employers  by  his  denunciation 
of  nil  assertion  made  at  New  Orleans  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Parry, 
of  Indianapolis,  the  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  Mr.  Parry  said,  what  everybody  knows,  that 
working-men  are  practically  coerced  into  joining  labor  uuiona. 
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The  truth  of  the  statement  will  not  be  disputed  by  anybody 
who  has  read  the  testimony  given  before  the  Coal-Strike 
Commission.  Seldom  is  there  a strike  to  which  a considera- 
ble minority  of  the  union  concerned  is  not  avowedly  or 
secretly  opposed.  Mr.  Parry's  purpose  in  recalling  an  incon- 
trovertible fact  was  to  point  out  that,  as  things  are  now,  not 
only  non-unionist  workers,  but  u good  many  members  of  the 
labor  unions,  while  they  would  like  to  resist  the  coercion  to 
which  they  are  subjected*  are  afraid  to  do  so,  because  they 
cannot  look  for  any  adequate  support  to  their  employers.  The 
remedy,  he  said,  for  organized  coercion  was  organized  re- 
sistance, and,  to  that  end,  he  recommended  a federation  of 
employers.  As  his  proposal  met  with  almost  unanimous  ap- 
proval on  the  part  of  the  national  association  of  manufac- 
turers, we  presume  that  steps  will  presently  be  taken  to  carry 
it  out.  Mr.  Parry’s  plan  is,  apparently,  that  not  only  should 
nil  the  employers  in  a given  branch  of  industry  form  a union, 
but  that  all  the  employers’  unions  should  be  joined  in  a fed- 
eration which  should  be  the  counterpart  of  the  Americau  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  employers 
have  as  much  right  to  combine  as  have  the  employed,  and  it 
is  beginning  to  be  evident  that  they  have  quite  os  strong  a 
motive.  If  a strike  is  legal,  so  is  a lockout,  and  if  the  com- 
munity at  Inrgc  can  be  compelled  to  bear  the  suffering  caused 
by  a strike,  it  must  also  put  up  with  the  hardship  that  a lock- 
out may  occasion.  Moreover,  if  the  Federal  government  may 
lawfully  interpose  in  the  interests  of  the  employed,  why  should 
it  not  be  called  upon  to  interfere  in  the  interests  of  employers. 
If  working-men  cannot  bo  forced  to  labor  against  their  will, 
neither  can  capitalists  be  constrained  to  run  factories  against 
their  wish.  It  is  a poor  rule  that  will  not  work  both  ways. 
If  Mr.  Parry’s  plan  is  to  be  carried  out  at  all,  it  ought  to  be 
completed  before  the  next  industrial  crisis.  Then,  if  the 
unionist  worker#  refuse  to  submit  to  the  reduction  of  wages 
rendered  indispensable  by  the  stagnation  of  business,  they 
may  be  confronted  by  a general  locknut,  which  might  perhaps 
bring  them  to  terms.  It  is  evident  that  Senator  Hanna  does 
not  want  to  see  the  employers  organized  until  after  the  next 
Presidential  election.  He  does  not  want  to  sec  all  the  em- 
ployers enlisted  on  the  side  of  one  candidate,  and  all  the 
unionist  workers  on  the  other.  What  he  seems  not  to  recog- 
nize is  the  fact  that  the  non-unionist  workers  cun  outvote 
the  unionists  by  five  to  one.  Whether  they  will  demonstrate 
their  numerical  superiority  the  moment  they  receive  en- 
couragement from  a federation  of  employer#  is  the  question. 


Evidently  it  will  prove  impossible  to  stifle  the  scandals  in 
the  Post-office  Department.  The  notion  that  the  rifle rs  of  a 
government  safe  could  not  be  punished  unless  the  prosecution 
could  exhibit  a list  of  the  papers  abstracted  was,  on  the  face 
of  it,  an  absurdity.  Nor  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  the  papers 
subsequently  shown  to  the  department  were  identical  with 
those  improperly  taken  from  the  safe.  We  have  never  doubted 
that  when  the  charges  of  corruption  in  the  Post -office  Depart- 
ment were  made  known  to  President  Roosevelt,  dishonest  gov- 
ernment employees  would  be  rigorously  dealt  with.  Nor 
should  we  be  surprised  if  the  official  directly  in  charge  was 
personally  called  upon  to  explain  how  it  happened  that,  after 
Assistant  Attorney-General  Tyner  was  forced  to  resign,  the 
safe  in  his  office  was  not  opened  and  all  government  papers 
removed.  We  do  not  know  whose  duty  it  was  to  uxominc  the 
contents  of  the  safe,  but  it  is  clear  that  somebody  was  guilty 
of  gross  negligence.  Public  attention  should  not  be  confined 
to  the  safe  scandal,  however.  The  charge  that  postal  facilities 
were  sold  to  persons  engaged  in  defrauding  the  public  is  only 
one  of  many  accusation#  which  need  to  Ik?  thoroughly  sifted. 
We  are  sorry,  to  say  that  when  the  first  exposures  were  made, 
the  department  evinced  a disposition  to  belittle  them.  It 
pursued  precisely  the  same  course  when  the  postal  frauds  in 
Cuba  were  revealed,  intimately,  however,  the  embezzler#  at 
Havana  were  duly  punished,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  a 
political  “pull”  will  avail  to  save  delinquents  at  Washington 
under  the  present  Administration.  It  is  worth  noting,  how- 
ever, that  the  testimony  ha#  not  yet  been  published  which  was 
taken  by  the  District  commissioner#  who  in  December,  1901, 
were  directed  by  President  Roosevelt  to  investigate  the  school 
conditions  in  Washington.  An  immense  amount  of  evidence 
was  collected,  and  it#  incriminatory  character  may  1>o  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  the  District,  commissioner*,  whose 
investigation  had  been  secret,  proposed  to  destroy  the  records. 


Fortuuatclv,  General  II.  V.  Boynton,  president  of  the  Boon! 
of  Education,  pointed  out  that  such  an  act  was  an  offence 
punishable  by  fine,  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  However,  al- 
though some  sixty  important  documents  were  thereupon  filed 
in  the  safe  of  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Education,  they  have 
been  carefully  withheld  from  the  public  up  to  the  present  hour. 
We  cannot  believe  that  this  fact  is  known  to  President  Roose- 
velt. He  is  the  last  man  to  countenance  a state  of  things 
that  may  give  rise  to  the  impression  that  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  so  honeycombed  with  fraud  that 
purgation  is  next  to  impossible. 


General  Miles’s  report  on  the  state  of  thing#  in  the  Philip- 
pine# ha#  been  published  by  the  War  Department  simultaneous- 
ly with  a letter  by  Judge- Advocate-General  Davis.  Some  of 
the  charges  made  concerning  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the 
archipelago  rest  upon  the  General’s  personal  observations; 
other*  an?  based  on  hearsay  evidence.  As  we  have  repeatedly 
said,  there  i#  no  doubt  that  our  soldier#  in  the  Philippine# 
have  at  time#  been  guilty  of  extreme  severity,  and  even  of 
cruelty.  Unhappily,  auch  incidents  are  inseparable  from  war. 
and  especially  from  war  against  a treacherous  and  savage 
enemy.  It  the  war  between  oar  Northern  and  Southern  States 
was  justly  described  as  “ hell,”  what  epithet  can  depict  it  when 
wages!  against  men  who  habitually  torture  and  mutilate  Amer- 
ican prisoner#!  The  utmost  that  the  wisest  and  most  humane 
commanders  can  do  i»  incessantly  and  firmly  to  enforce  a 
rigorous  compliance  with  the  rule#  of  war  upon  subaltern 
officer#  and  soldiers.  That  such  has  been  the  aim  of  our  War 
Department,  and  that  the  aim  ha#  been  pursued  with  com- 
mendable fidelity  and  thoroughness,  eannot,  we  think,  be  de- 
nied by  candid  reader#  of  General  Davis’#  letter.  Unquestion- 
ably, some  officers  and  soldiers  who  deserved  punishment  have 
escaped,  because  they  have  been  discharged  and  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  military  authorities.  Judge  Davis  shows  that 
in  all  other  case#  the  charge#  of  misconduct  have  been  in- 
vestigated, or  are  in  the  process  of  investigation,  by  courts 
martial  or  by  official  inquiry.  Courts  martial,  however, 
in  the  Philippines  have  been  very  lenient  with  Amer- 
ican officers  charged  with  misconduct  towards  Filipino#,  ns 
is  demonstrated  by  the  number  of  verdicts  which  have  been 
disapproved  by  the  reviewing  authorities.  A recent  instance 
was  the  disapproval  by  J udge-Advocate-General  Davis  of  the 
findings  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Lee,  acquitted  of  man- 
slaughter in  causing  tlie  death  of  Father  Augustine.  The 
list  of  like  cases  is  long.  The  prospect  is  better  for  avoiding 
future  cruelties  in  the  Philippines  than  for  punishing  past 
misdeeds. 


General  Miles  suspects  that  the  distribution  of  rice  in  certain 
province#  was  an  unlawful  transaction,  which  resulted  in  profit 
to  the  distributors.  General  Davis  explains  that  the  rice 
was  distributed  in  order  to  avert  impending  famine,  and  in 
such  a way  ns  to  relieve  suffering  w’itbout  pauperizing  the 
native  imputation.  He  adds  that  the  profits  accruing  from  any 
and  all  sales  of  rice  made  by  the  military  government  were 
transferred  to  the  insular  treasury,  and  applied  by  the  civil 
government  to  the  relief  of  the  distress  occasioned  by  cholera 
and  famine  in  southern  and  southeastern  Luzon.  Touching 
General  Miles’*  assertion  that  soldiers  are  debilitated  by  the 
climate  of  the  Philippine*,  Surgeon-General  O’Reilly  con- 
cedes that  the  had  effect  of  the  climate  is  undeniable.  The 
sickness  resulting  therefrom  must  Ik?  looked  upon  as  a part 
of  the  price  paid  for  our  occupancy  of  the  islands.  Surgeon- 
General  O’Reilly  also  suggests  that  General  Miles’#  observa- 
tions at  remote  island  posts  scarcely  justified  his  conclusion 
that  the  discontinuance  of  the  sale  of  liquor  had  been  beneficial 
to  the  army.  The  effect  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  canteen 
must  be  jtidg<-d  largely  by  nqmrts  from  post#  in  the  United 
States  and  cities  in  the  Philippine#  where  liquor  is  easily 
procurable  at  barrooms  near  the  barracks. 


By  the  injunction  which  he  has  secured  from  a Federal 
Circuit  Court  against  the  Beef  Trust,  Attorney-General  Knox 
has  gained  a victory  which,  in  one  sense,  is  even  more  decisive 
than  that  which  he  achieved  in  the  ease  of  the  Northern  Se- 
curities Company.  The  defendants  have  decided  not  to  appeal. 
In  other  words,  the  Beef  Trust  has  been  demolished  at  a blow. 
This  mean*,  of  course,  that  no  future  combination  of  capital 
will  ho  attempted  on  the  lines  adopted  by  the  beef-packers. 
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It  is  also  plain  that,  pending  the  appeal  to  the  United  States 
Supremo  Court  from  the  decision  rendered  against  tho  North- 
ern Securities  Company,  the  plan  of  combination  exemplified 
in  that  corporation  will  be  discarded.  So  far,  at  all  events, 
the  present  Attorney-General  has  demonstrated  the  truth  of 
hiti  assertion  that  the  inter  - State  commerce  act  would  be 
found  an  effective  weapon  against  monopoly  if  it  were  wielded 
with  a will.  The  inference  seems  unavoidable  that  previous 
Attomeys-Gencral  did  not  want  to  wield  it.  How  can  wc 
otherwise  explain  the  fact  that  the  inter-State  commerce  law, 
though  it  has  been  on  the  statute-book  some  thirteen  years, 
has  been  looked  upon  as  a scarecrow  by  the  actual  or  prospec- 
tive organizers  of  trusts?  Nobody  dreaded  the  statutory  ma- 
chinery for  repression,  because  the  assumption  was  current 
that  it  was  not  meant  to  be  used.  That  assumption  has  becu 
overthrown,  but,  even  now,  the  precise  extent  of  the  ma- 
chinery’s efficiency  remains  to  be  determined  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  it  is  improbable  that  the  highest 
tribunal  will  go  beyond  the  specific  question  presented  in  the 
Northern  Securities  case.  Only  by  a close  analysis  of  the 
general  reasoning  set  forth  in  the  opinion  may  it  be  possible 
to  forecast  the  fate  of  other  and  different  experiments  in  con- 
solidation. It  also  remains  to  lie  seen  to  what  extent  the 
Roosevelt  administration  will  proceed  in  its  campaign  against 
the  trusts.  Having  proved  that  it  possesses  in  the  inter-State 
commerce  act,  as  supplemented  by  recent  legislation,  an  en- 
gine of  tremendous  power  for  good  or  evil,  will  it  show  itself 
keenly  alive  to  the  grave  responsibilities  attaching  to  the 
ownership  of  such  an  cugine?  Finding  itself  clothed  with  a 
giant's  strength,  can  the  Administration  lie  trusted  not  to  use 
it  like  a giant?  Wo  hope  and  believe  it  can,  and  we  may  prob- 
ably take  for  granted  that  the  anti-trust  campaign  will  be 
stopped  until  next  autumn,  when  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supremo  Court  in  the  Northern  Securities  case  is 
looked  for.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that,  should  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  bo  confirmed.  President  Roosevelt  will 
bo  subjected  to  a great  deal  of  pressure  from  tbo  trust-busters, 
and  it  will  not  be  easy  for  him  to  evince  caution  and  dis- 
crimination without  provoking  imputations  of  insincerity.  As 
things  are  now,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
President  to  show  what  the  inter-State  commerce  act  can 
do.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  ho  has  self-control  enough 
to  withstand  a popular  outery  for  its  indiscriminate  use. 


We  have  discussed  elsewhere  the  relation  of  the  United 
States  to  the  imbroglio  threatened  in  Manchuria.  Wo  would 
here  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  had  Russia’s  sympa- 
thies during  our  civil  war,  when  our  national  existence  was 
at  stake,  and  that,  in  our  turn,  we  ought  to  sympathize  with 
Russia’s  reasonable  desire  to  secure  an  ice-free  outlet  to  the 
sea  for  her  vast  Asiatic  possessions.  England  has  repeatedly 
baffled  her  attempt  to  secure  such  ail  outlet,  and  at  this  hour 
stands  ready  to  deny  her  access  to  the  Mediterranean  through 
the  Bosporus,  and  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  Indian  Ocean.  She 
has  at  last  gained  the  coveted  ice-free  outlets  at  Port  Arthur 
and  Dalny,  but  of  what  use  will  those  harbors  be  to  her  unless 
she  can  thoroughly  control  the  branch  lino  connecting  them 
with  tho  Trans-Siberian  Railway?  The  maintenance  of  such 
control  unquestionably  involves  the  practical  absorption  of 
Manchuria.  We  should  be  tho  most  ungrateful  of  nations  if, 
even  for  the.  sake  of  retaining  commercial  privileges  in  Man- 
churia acquired  by  treaty  from  China,  we  should  join  tho 
British  and  tho  Japanese  in  a war  which,  if  successful,  would 
cut  off  Russia  from  the  sea  during  winter;  in  summer,  of 
course,  she  can  use  Vladivostok.  As  for  those  commercial 
privileges,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Russia  would  agree  to  per- 
petuate them,  and  would  furnish  any  guaranties  of  the  agree- 
ment that  we  might  require.  There  is  another  point  of  view 
from  which  it  behooves  ns,  as  representatives  of  tho  white 
race,  to  consider  the  matter.  If  the  Russians  are  expelled 
from  Manchuria,  it  is  certain  that  the  Japanese  will  tnko 
their  place.  One*  planted  in  Manchuria,  tho  Japanese  will 
inevitably  become  preponderant  in  northern  China,  and 
eventually  masters  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  Thenceforward, 
the  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  the  yellow  race,  con- 
solidated, organized,  invigorated,  enlightened,  ami  directed  by 
the  Japanese,  will  constitute  a source  of  tremendous  peril  to 
the  rest  of  tho  civilized  world.  Should  Russia,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  permitted,  through  the  occupation  of  Manchuria,  to 
interpose  herself  between  the  two  sections  of  the  yellow  race. 


tba  political  fusion  of  those  sections  might  be  averted,  and 
the  peril  of  which  wo  have  spoken  would  be  for  a long  time 
postponed,  if  not  annihilated.  We  hold  that  the  interests  of 
mankind  aro  vitally  concerned  in  tbo  erection  of  harriers  to 
the  acquirement  of  ascendency  by  the  yellow  race.  We  have 
read  history  in  vain  if  we  have  forgotten  thut  European  civ- 
ilization has  been  four  times  threatened  with  extinction  at 
the  hands  of  Mongol  peoples,  to  wit,  by  the  Huns,  by  the 
Avars,  by  the  Magyars,  and  by  the  Tartar*.  We  might  suy 
five  time*,  if  the  traces  of  their  Turanian  origin  had  not  by 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  disappeared  from  the  Otto- 
man Turks  almost  as  completely  as  they  have  from  the  Hun- 
garians, Those  earlier  invasions  would  seem  insignificant  if 
compared  with  tho  danger  that  would  threaten  us  should  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  Chinese  be  trained  and  led  by  a Jap- 
anese Napoleon. 


Nothing  will  go  farther  to  making  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  com- 
ing visit  to  this  country  a success  than  the  recantation  bo  has 
just  made,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  certain  attacks  on  the 
character  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  Boers.  He 
informed  the  House  that  ho  hod  been  misled,  and  that  the 
majority  of  the  House  had  been  misled  with  him,  by  state- 
ments which  were  made,  to  believe  that  the  treatment  of  the 
Kaffir  native  by  the  Boer  was  very  bad;  and  in  that  belief  he 
and  his  colleagues  had  expressed  the  hope  that  when  the  war 
came  to  an  end  they  would  be  able  to  improve  that  treatment. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  the  war  itself  was  evidence  that  this 
charge  against  the  Boers  was  exaggerated.  This  admission  he 
freely  made.  If  it  had  not  been  exaggerated,  lie  said,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  Boers  could,  as  in  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  eases  they  did,  leave  their  wives  and  children 
and  property  and  stock  in  the  care  of  the  few  natives  they 
had  previously  on  their  farms.  Very  few  outrages  took  place, 
ami  undoubtedly  in  many  cases  the  natives  gave  assistance 
to  the  Boers  during  the  war.  Mr.  Chamberlain  went  on  to 
say  that  the  Boers  were  absolved  of  the  charges  of  brutality, 
of  violent  misconduct  towards  the  natives,  or  of  ill-treating 
them.  They  regarded  and  treated  the  natives  as  children,  were 
neither  hard  nor  severe  masters,  nor  was  there  any  ill-feeling 
towards  them  in  the  minds  of  tho  native*  themselves.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  sums  the  matter  up  by  saying  that  the  Boers 
“ seem  somehow  or  other  to  have  understood  the  native  char- 
acter.” It  is  satisfactory  to  record  that  this  tardy  justification 
of  the  Boers  is  accompanied  by  deeds.  It  is  not  so  long  since 
Mr.  Chamberlain  peremptorily  refused  even  to  entertain  the 
proposition  of  the  Boer  generals,  that  thpy  should  be  indemni- 
fied. according  to  the  provisions  of  international  law,  for  the 
destruction  of  their  farms  by  the  British  armies.  Ho  asserted 
that  beyond  $15,000,000  England  could  not  and  would  not  go. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  he  now  considers  that  the  sum  of 
$75,000,000  will  not  be  too  much  for  England  to  spend  in  re- 
storing tho  devastated  farms  of  tho  two  republics. 


While  this  is  satisfactory  for  the  Boers,  it  begins  to  look 
grave  for  England,  in  view  of  the  enormous  financial  obliga- 
tions which  she  is  already  compelled  to  assume.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain realizes  better  than  any  one  else  what  this  means,  ns 
witness  bis  parting  speech  to  the  loyalists  of  Cape  Town,  when 
he  declared  that  the  burden  laid  on  tho  mother  country  wan 
becoming  more  than  it  could  hear,  and  asked  Cape  Colony  and. 
through  her,  tho  other  great  self-governing  colonies.  “ to  con- 
tribute their  full  share  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire.”  He 
said  that  the  colonies  had  hitherto  failed  to  shoulder  their 
part  of  the  weight,  and  although  using  the  most,  cautious  and 
guarded  expressions,  he  made  it  quite  clear  to  his  hearers 
that,  in  his  view,  on  their  shouldering  that  part  in  future  de- 
pended the  possibility  of  carrying  on  the  Empire.  He  called 
on  the  colonics  to  take  as  their  watchword  u Community  of 
Sacrifice.”  and  to  pay  “ their  full  and  fair  share  " of  the  im- 
perial bill.  The  imperial  bill,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  in- 
creased by  a billion  and  a quarter  dollars  by  the  South-African 
policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  a policy  which,  he  now  ad- 
mits, was  in  one  important  particular  based  on  wholly  false 
accusations  against  the  Boers.  Another  part  of  the  imperial 
bill  is  the  three  hundred  million  dollars  a year  which  is  now 
the  cost  of  Britain’s  armaments,  ns  against  the  hundred  and 
seventy-five  millions  which  sufficed  when  he  and  his  colleagues 
came  into  power.  All  this  is  piling  on  the  white  man’s 
burden  with  a vengeance;  and  this  burden,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
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says,  England  cannot  continue  to  bear,  unless  her  colonies  pay 
their  part.  It  remains  to  see  what  answer  this  will  draw  from 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the  Australian  Premier,  who  seemed 
by  no  means  enthusiastic  about  contributing  during  tho  days 
of  the  colonial  conference. 


Mr.  C.  T.  Ritchie,  who  took  the  place  of  Sir  Michael  Hieka- 
Beach  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  takes  a somewhat 
more  optimistic  view  of  England’s  financial  outlook.  Ho  told 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  introducing  his  first  budget,  that 
whereas  his  predecessors  had  been  compelled  to  impose  fresh 
taxes,  it.  had  been  his  pieusing  duty  to  remit  burdens,  and  in 
general  he  thought  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  monetary  situ- 
ation to  create  alarm.  Money,  he  said,  had  been  necessarily 
scarce  and  dear,  as  in  addition  to  the  government  demand  there 
had  been  many  other  calls  on  the  money-market.  Any  further 
demands  on  account  of  tho  Transvaal,  however,  would  be 
wholly  for  reproductive  works,  and  would  have  the  guarantee 
of  the  British  government.  Here  Mr.  Ritchie  doubtless  allu- 
ded to  the  new  indemnity  of  $75,000,000  which  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  feels  called  on  to  invest  in  reconstructing  tho  Boer  farms. 
Mr.  Ritchie  declared  that  he  saw  no  reason  for  apprehension 
in  the  fall  of  consols.  Both  the  high-water  mark  of  113  and 
tho  low-water  mark  of  under  90  had  been  abnormal,  and  in 
view  of  the  large  amounts  the  country  had  borrowed,  he 
thought  it  might  think  itself  lucky  that  the  fall  in  consols  hud 
been  so  little  as  it  was.  Mr.  Ritchie  has  decided  to  abolish 
tho  unpopular  grain  tax,  which  probably  cost  his  party  more 
than  one  election,  and  he  secs  his  way  to  cutting  the  income 
tax  down  four  pence  on  tho  pound,  bringing  it  now  to  eleven 
pence.  He  lias,  however,  left  the  taxes  on  tea,  sugar,  and 
coal,  and,  by  doing  this,  has  drawn  down  on  himself  the 
thunderbolts  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  accuses  him  of 
lightening  the  burdens  of  the  comparatively  well-to-do,  who 
pay  income  tax,  while  doing  nothing  for  the  poorer  users  of 
tea  und  sugar  and  coal.  Mr.  Ritchie’s  budget  shows  a surplus 
of  about  $1,850,000,  which  is  doing  fairly  well.  He  tells  us 
that  the  greatest  lesson  of  the  year  is  that  capital  and  labor 
should  endeavor  to  come  more  closely  together,  so  as  to 
strengthen  their  power  of  competing  with  foreign  countries. 


One  of  the  most  important  points  touched  on  by  Mr.  Ritchie 
was  tho  increase  of  the  British  navy-  It  is  true  that  he  justi- 
fied the  present  increase  by  saying  that  the  strides  made  by 
other  powers  rendered  it  imperative  that.  England  should  not 
be  left  behind;  but  he  added  that  there  were  reasons  to  hope 
that  England  could  come  to  some  arrangement,  with  certain 
of  these  powers,  whereby  both  could  agree  to  limit  their 
armameuts  in  the  future.  It  was  evident  that  he  alludes! 
to  the  growing  understanding  with  France,  which  King 
Edward’s  visit  did  so  much  to  bring  about  and  strengthen, 
and,  as  France  is  the  second  naval  power  in  the  world,  while 
her  friend  and  ally  Russia  is  the  third,  it  is  evident  that,  once 
England  declares  her  willingness,  the  three  first  naval  powers 
can  come  to  an  agreement  to  diminish  their  armaments  to- 
gether. They  can  doubt  less  also  come  to  an  arrangement 
whereby  the  naval  power  of  Germany  may  be  neutralized,  as 
the  three  together  could  do  with  perfect  ease.  In  this  way  a 
considerable  step  would  be  taken  towards  releasing  for  useful 
and  reproductive  purposes  the  immense  sums  annually  tied 
up  in  bnilding  battle-ships.  It  is  true  that  this  train  of 
thought  is  somewhat  unpopular  in  the  United  States;  but  the 
real  reason  ia,  not  that  wo  are  less  pacifically  and  industrially 
inclined  than  England,  Russia,  and  France,  but  that  our  fleet 
is  at  present  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  our  population  and 
commercial  interests.  Once  a due  proportion  is  reached,  we 
also  shall  be  thoroughly  willing  to  consider  proposals  for  tho 
abatement  of  future  expenditure. 


We  have  before  us  the  text  of  the  reports  of  the  Moseley  In- 
dustrial Commission,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  prin- 
cipal British  industries  who  recently  crossed  the  Atlantic  for 
tho  purpose  of  studying  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  United 
States.  The  reports,  of  which  there  are  upwards  of  twenty, 
differ  in  some  of  the  details,  but  they  substantially  agree  as 
regards  the  general  conclusions.  It  is  acknowledged,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  American  workman  earns  higher  wages,  and 
that,  consequently,  in  the  United  States,  the  average  married 
working-man  owns  the  house  he  lives  in.  which  not  only  gives 
him  a stake  in  the  country,  but  saves  the  payment  of  rent, 
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and  thus  enables  him  either  to  inereaso  his  savings  or  to  pur- 
chase additional  comforts.  It  is  also  admitted  that  food  is 
as  cheap  in  the  United  States  as  in  England,  if  not  cheaper. 
On  the  other  hand,  rent,  clothes  made  to  order,  and  a variety 
of  incidentals,  including  all  luxuries,  are  considerably  dearer. 
Luxuries,  however,  do  not  enter  into  the  every-day  consump- 
tion of  the  average  working-man  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  fact 
that  he  gets  them  at  all  in  the  United  States  deserves  remark. 
The  American  workman’s  house  is  usually  well  furnished  and 
fitted  with  comforts  in  the  way  of  bathrooms,  laundries,  and 
heating  systems  that  are,  for  the  moat  part,  unknown  to  the 
British  workman.  Indeed,  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  a 
skilled  laborer  in  the  Northern  States  has  more  of  the  com- 
iorts  just  mentioned  than  are  procurable  in  the  British  uni- 
versities. The  impression  got  by  most  of  the  visitors  was  that 
there  is  less  drinking  among  working-men  in  tho  United  States 
than  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  true  that  the  average  annual 
consumption  of  spirits  per  head  is  considerably  larger  in  the 
former  country,  but  the  difference  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  excessive  consumption  of  beer  or  ale  in  Eng- 
land. Ono  of  the  questions  which  the  delegates  were  invited 
to  investigate  was  whether  or  not  a working-man  wears  out 
faster  in  the  United  States  than  he  does  in  England.  Some 
difference  of  opinion  was  expressed,  but  Mr.  Moseley,  for  his 
part,  was  convinced  that  tho  question  should  be  answered  in 
the  negative.  He  holds  that,  in  consequence  of  labor-saving 
machines,  and  the  excellency  of  the  factory  organization,  an 
American  workman  does  not  need  to  put  forth  any  greater 
effort  in  his  work  than  is  the  case  in  Great  Britain.  A*  at 
the  same  time  he  is  better  paid,  and.  therefore,  better  housed, 
fed,  and  clothed,  and  also  more  sober,  the  deduction  that,  he 
is  more  healthy  must,  in  Mr.  Moseley’s  judgmcnt.be  accepted. 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  in  the  United  State*  a 
workman  is  able  to  leave  his  factory  at  an  earlier  age,  because, 
owing  to  relatively  temperate  habits  and  a relatively  high  rate 
of  wagi*.  he  is  not  constrained  to  work  up  to  the  very  end  of 
his  life,  as  is  the  case  in  England. 


Both  Mr.  Moseley  and  the  visiting  delegates  were  particular- 
ly struck  by  the  sympathy  which  they  found  existing  between 
master  and  man  in  American  factories.  It  seems  that  to  this 
state  of  fellow-feeling  there  is  no  counterpart  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. As  a rule,  the  British  employer  hardly  knows  his  men  by 
sight,  seldom  leaves  his  office  for  the  workshop,  delegates  most 
of  his  authority  to  a foreman,  whose  powers  are  arbitrary,  and 
who.  if  any  of  the  men  under  him  show  a gift  for  invention, 
immediately  becomes  jealous  and  fears  he  may  be  supplanted. 
Hence,  as  a rule  in  England,  a workman  offering  a suggestion 
to  the  foreman — the  proprietor  himself  is  usually  inaccessible 
— is  met  with  a snub  and  the  inquiry,  “Are  you  running  this 
shop  or  am  I ?”  or  else  he  is  told,  “ If  you  know  the  business 
better  than  I do,  you  had  better  put  on  your  coat  and  go.” 
Mr.  Moseley  recognizes  that  such  a state  of  things  must  be  put 
an  end  to,  and  that  forthwith,  if  England  ia  to  bold  her  own 
industrially.  Initiative  on  the  part  of  tho  workers  must  be 
encouraged,  and  it.  must  be  paid  for  liberally  when  exhibited, 
if  the  brains  and  inventive  powers  of  English  workmen  are 
to  have  full  play.  Nothing  more  astonished  the  visitors  than 
the  fact  that  in  American  factories  suggestions  from  the 
workmen  are  welcomed,  the  American  manufacturer  recog- 
nizing that  it  is  not.  the  man  sitting  in  the  counting-house 
or  private  office  who  is  best  able  to  judge  where  improve- 
ments can  he  made  in  a machine,  but  he  who  attends  to  the 
machine  from  morning  till  night.  Usually  a locked  box  is 
provided  for  sueh  suggestions,  and  precautions  are  taken 
agninst  the  foreman's  learning  by  whom  any  particular  im- 
provement is  reoommendrd.  Of  course,  after  a suggestion 
has  been  accepted,  ita  author’s  position  is  too  firmly  estab- 
lished to  be  shaken  by  a foreman’s  jealousy.  Another  M Yan- 
kee notion”  which  Mr.  Moseley  urges  British  manufacturers 
to  adopt  is  the  record-book  of  every  workman’s  character  and 
technical  qualifications,  which  in  some  American  factories  is 
studiously  kept.  In  such  factories  a workman  is  not  hastily 
discharged  for  a single  offence,  but  reference  is  first  made 
to  the  record-book  by  members  of  the  firm,  when,  in  many 
cases,  they  discover  that,  in  getting  rid  of  the  delinquent 
they  would  Is*  sending  away  a man  who  in  the  past  had  ren- 
dered excellent  service.  British  manufacturers  are  also  warn- 
ed that  they  must  not  only  introduce  modern  machiucry,  but 
bo  ready  to  encourage  exceptional  skill  by  assuring  to  their 
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men  a “ piece n price  that  will  not  be  “cut  n when  the  latter's 
earnings  exceed  what  has  hitherto  been  deemed  sufficient. 
Without  an  industrial  system  thus  modernized,  Mr.  Moseley 
deems  it  certain  that  British  manufacturers  cannot  hope  to 
compete  with  their  rivals  in  countries  like  the  United  States. 


The  assertion  has  recently  been  made  that  nearly  two-rhirds 
of  the  last  House  of  Represents tives  had.  when  first  elected, 
reached  or  passed  the  age  of  forty  years,  whereas  almost  all 
the  members  of  the  present  British  House  of  Commons  were 
under  forty  when  first  elected.  The  fact,  if  it  be  one,  simply 
proves  that,  as  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  unpaid, 
the  seats  in  that  body  are  mainly  occupied  by  young  men  be- 
longing to  the  aristocracy  and  the  upper-middle  class  who 
can  afford  the  luxury  of  a legislative  career.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  in  professional  or  business  life  English- 
men attain  success  at  an  earlier  age  than  do  Americans. 
Rather  is  the  contrary  the  ease.  There  are  no  counterparts 
in  England  to  Andrew  Carnegie  and  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
who  must  be  deemed  astonishingly  young  when  we  call  to 
mind  that  they  started  with  nothing,  and  have  acquired 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  certain  that,  as  regards 
society  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  men  and  women 
between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age  play  more  conspicuous 
I«arts  in  England  than  they  do  on  thiH  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Look,  for  example,  at  the  activity  of  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire and  Mrs.  Ronalds  in  London.  They  have  had  no  recent 
counterparts  here,  if  we  except  Mrs.  Harriett  Lane- Johnston, 
who  accompanied  her  uncle  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  in  the 
early  fifties.  There  seems  to  be,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States  the  limit  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  age  of  usefulness  in  professional  ami  political  life 
has  been  materially  raised  in  the  course  of  a hundred  years. 
In  the  list  of  British  prime  ministers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, we  should  look  in  vain  for  parallels  to  Palmerston  and 
Gladstone,  and  it  would  now  be  very  difficult  for  young  Ameri- 
cans to  acquire  the  influence  in  public  life  which  was  attaint'd 
by  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Henry  Clay  at.  a very 
early  age.  As  Mr.  Depcw  has  {minted  out,  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate  on  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  sides  are  over  seventy.  So  far  as  the  Senate 
is  concerned,  wo  seem  to  be  reverting  to  the  Roman  prece- 
dent. It  will  be  remembered  that,  by  law  a Roman  had  to  be 
well  advanced  in  middle  life  before  be  was  eligible  for  the 
consulate.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a young  military 
commander.  The  career  of  Alexander,  of  Hannibal,  or  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  would  have  been  impossible  under  the 
Roman  Republic.  In  France,  under  the  aneien  regime,  not 
only  the  marshals,  but  the  generals,  were  old  men,  except  in 
the  case  of  princes  of  the  blood,  or  of  representatives  of  the 
very  highest  aristocracy.  The  same  thing  is  true  to-day  of 
the  Prussian  army.  The  case  of  von  Moltke  was  typical. 


It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  event — 
the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory — the  centenary  of 
which  was  commemorated  on  April  30  by  the  dedication  of  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  acquisition 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  the  vast  region  stretch- 
ing westward  from  the  right  bank  of  that  river  was  indis- 
pensable to  the  peace  and  cohesion  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  to 
its  expansion  and  prosperity.  Inseparably  connected  with  that 
great  waterway  were  the  fundamental  interests  of  the  white 
communities  formed  or  forming  in  the  section  west  of  the 
Alleghenies,  and  the  law  of  self  - preservation  would  have 
justified  those  communities  in  repudiating  political  association 
with  the  Atlantic  States  had  these  thwarted  the  attempt  to 
gain  free  access  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky  had  been  strongly  tempted  to 
proclaim  their  political  independence,  in  order  that,  by  treaties 
of  their  own  framing,  they  might  secure  freedom  of  navigation 
on  the  Mississippi.  There  had  been  times  when  to  many  Ken- 
tuckians it  had  seemed  expedient,  from  the  view-point  of  com- 
mercial progress,  to  enter  into  close  political  relations  even 
with  a country  so  reactionary  as  was  Spain,  whieh,  since  the 
Peace  of  Paris  (1763),  had  been  the  owner  of  the  Louisiana 
Territory.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  contemplate  such 
an  objectionable  course  after  the  retrocession  of  Louisiana  to 
France  by  Spain.  From  that  moment  it  was  made  evident 
that,  unless  our  Federal  government  could  and  would  acquire 
the  Louisiana  Territory  by  purchase,  one  of  two  events  would 


be  likely  to  happen.  Either  Great  Britain,  by  means  of  her 
navy,  would  seize  New  Orleans,  and  set  up  a claim  to  the 
whole  of  the  French  possessions  in  North  America,  in  which 
event  the  Kentuckians,  and  all  other  Americans  west,  of  the 
Alleghenies,  would  have  had  the  strongest  incentives  to  be- 
come British  subjects,  or  else  Napoleon,  in  order  to  avert 
a British  conquest  of  the  Territory,  would  have  offered  the 
Kentuckians  absolute  control  of  New  Orleans  and  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  on  the  sole  condition  that  they  declare  them- 
selves French  citizens.  The  value  of  New  Orleans,  considered 
as  the  key  of  the  Mississippi,  was  thoroughly  understood  in 
London,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  no  sooner  were  Eng- 
land’s hands  freed  by  the  collapse  of  the  Napoleonic  Empire 
than  a large  force  of  Peninsula  veterans  was  despatched  acroaa 
the  Atlantic  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  coign  of  vantage. 
What  was  unsuccessfully  attempted  in  1814-15  could  easily 
have  been  accomplished  ten  years  earlier,  unless,  as  we  have 
Raid,  Kentuckians  could  have  been  persuaded  to  become  French 
citizens.  Even  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  English,  once 
in  possession  of  New-  Orleans,  could  have  been  ousted.  Thus 
we  see  that  international  and  political  dangers  of  the  gravest 
kind  were  averted  in  the  nick  of  time  by  Jefferson's  purchase 
of  the  Louisiana  Territory. 


There  is  still  another  point  of  view  from  which  the  value  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  should  be  recognized.  We  do  not  now 
have  in  mind  the  obvious  growth  of  tin*  Territory  in  popula- 
tion within  the  span  of  a single  century — from  perhapa  fifty 
thousand  civilized  inhabitants  to  upwards  of  fifteen  millions. 
What  we  ought  especially  to  recognize,  when  we  commemo- 
rate the  event  which  occurred  a hundred  years  ago,  is  the 
unifying  and  decisive  part  which  the  Mississippi  River  played 
in  our  civil  war.  Had,  in  18*10,  the  food  • products  of  the 
States  bordering  the  Missouri,  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  the 
Ohio  been  habitually  transported  by  trunk  railway  lines  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  those  great  agricultural  common- 
wealths would  not  have  deemed  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
a matter  of  industrial  life  or  death.  As  it  was,  freedom  of 
access  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries  was  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  farmers  north 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri.  To  them,  as  to  the  Ken- 
tuckians sixty  years  before,  it  was  an  unendurable  thought  that 
the  mouth  of  the  great  continental  waterway  should  bo  eon- 
ti-olled  by  a foreign,  and  conceivably  hostile,  power.  To  the 
agriculturists  of  the  Northwest  and  the  Central  West  the 
secession  of  the  Gulf  States  was  a deadly  menace.  In  their 
case  the  blow  struck  home  with  a directness  to  whieh  there 
was  no  counterpart  in  the  Middle  and  Northeastern  States. 
The  result  was,  as  we  well  know,  that,  threatened  in  their 
most  vital  interests,  the  men  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  fell  like  an  aval- 
anche on  the  South,  and  never  stopped  in  their  triumphal 
sweep  until  they  had  freed  the  Mississippi.  From  that  hour 
the  Confederacy  was  doomed.  For  the  recovery  of  New  Or- 
leans. indeed,  we  were  indebted  to  the  navy  under  Farragut, 
but  the  credit  for  the  rest  of  the  gigantic  work  required  for 
the  redemption  of  the  waterway  belongs  almost  exclusively  to 
Western  commanders  and  to  Western  soldiers.  Fort  Henry, 
Fort  Donelson,  Pittsburg  Landing,  Vicksburg — such  were  the 
shining  proofs  of  the  West’s  inflexible  determination  to  re- 
gain freedom  of  access  to  the  Gulf.  Twice,  therefore,  in  our 
national  history  has  the  Mississippi  River  proved  an  indis- 
pensable bond  of  unity.  When  we  consider  the  incalculable 
importance  of  the  preservation  of  our  Union,  not  only  to 
American  citizens,  but  to  the  onlooking  world,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that,  by  virtue  of  its  unifying  influence,  and  aside 
from  all  other  considerations,  the  Louisiana  Purchase  should 
be  ranked  among  the  most  memorable  achievements  in  his- 
tory. Twice  has  it  saved  the  Union,  and  it  would  continue 
to  be  found  an  indissoluble  bond  were  it  conceivable  that  a 
project  of  secession  should  once  more  be  mooted. 


The  public  mind  in  the  United  States  will  lie  little  agitated 
by  the  reports  of  the  inhospitable  disposition  of  the  Gorman 
government  towards  Mormon  missionaries.  No  government 
that  respects  and  values  its  own  people  wants  Mormon  mis- 
sionaries to  go  among  them.  The  Mormon  muchiuc  is  as 
efficient  in  turning  inferior  human  material  to  industrial  use 
ns  any  machine  in  the  world.  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely  says  of  it 
in  TIaej’eb’s  MaqaSNK  for  April:  “ So  far  as  I can  judge  from 
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whut  I Lave  seen,  (he  organization  of  the  Mormons  is  the  moat 
perfect  piece  of  social  mechanism  with  which  I have  ever,  in 
any  way,  come  in  contact,  excepting  alono  the  German  army. 
The  Mormons,  indeed,  speak  of  their  whole  social  organization 
as  an  army,  the  reserve  being  those  at  home,  and  the  lighting 
force  being  the  missionaries  in  the  field.”  If  Germany  were 
loaded  down  with  surplus  |>opulation  of  a low  order  of  intelli- 
gence and  efficiency,  the  Mormon  missionaries  would  be  just 
the  men  sho  might  reasonably  welcome,  for  they  would  take 
away  what  she  didn’t  want,  and  put  to  use  what  they  took. 
Hut  apparently  she  considers  that  Germans  are  too  good  to 
make  Mormons  out  of,  and  with  that  sentiment  public  feel- 
ing in  the  United  States  will  he  strongly  in  sympathy.  In 
the  popular  mind  the  Mormon  misaionaricK  rank  not  as 
missionaries,  but  as  seducers  of  the  ignorant  and  credulous. 
They  are  uu  extraordinary  body  of  men,  zealous,  devoted,  and 
able.  The  closer  they  arc  watched  abroad,  and  the  more  they 
are  restricted  in  their  proselyting  enterprises,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  this  country,  which  hus  to  harbor  them  and  their  prose- 
lytes, and  which  finds  in  their  insidious  and  spreading  organi- 
zation one  of  the  ugliest  problems  it  hus  on  its  hands. 


Two  Pennsylvania  colleges,  Swarthmore  and  Bucknell.  have 
chosen  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  as  a text-book  to  be 
used  as  a model  of  journalism  in  their  classes  in  literature. 
It  is  a pretty  compliment  to  the  Ledger,  which  has  long  been 
one  of  the  most  respectable  papers  in  America,  and  highly  ac- 
ceptable to  a large  constituency'.  As  a family  newspaper  for 
Pennsylvania,  the  Ledger  is  admirable,  and  the  Swarthmore 
and  Bucknell  young  men  will  find  profit  in  studying  it;  but 
of  course  they  will  not.  learn  all  about  newspapers  from  that 
journal  alone.  The  Ledger  hus  never  got  very  far,  for  ex- 
ample, in  developing  the  possibilities  of  type,  color,  pictures, 
and  the  ingenious  combination  of  morality,  fin* works,  politics, 
urn!  sensation,  ill  which  other  journals  of  the  time  so  con- 
spicuously excel.  Some  colleges  now  give  slum  courses  in 
sociology.  To  a like  end  Swarthmore  aud  Bucknell  might 
profitably  give  slum  courses  in  journalism,  and  for  that,  of 
course,  they  will  need  to  supplement  the  Ledger  with  other 
papers,  ft  should  be  made  clear  to  the  students  that  news- 
papers nowadays  are  made,  like  coats,  to  fit  the  user,  and 
that  the  quality  of  a newspaper,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
character  of  its  advertisements  and  the  size  of  its  circula- 
tion, tells  the  informed  observer  a good  deal  about  the  char- 
acter of  the  population  that  supports  it.  No  student  of  news- 
papers or  of  humanity  can  afford  to  ignore  the  newspaper* 
that  are  made  for  the  millions,  by  the  million,  and  sometimes 
by  millionaire*. 


It  is  no  disparagement  of  Mr.  Carnegie  as  a philanthropist 
to  say  that,  considering  how  much  money  he  has  given  away,  it 
is  wonderful  how  little  he  has  promoted  his  own  popularity. 
He  seems  to  give  from  the  head  rather  than  from  the  heart, 
and  to  be  always  more  solicitous  that  his  gifts  shall  not  be 
wasted  than  that  they  shall  stir  grateful  emotions  iu  any 
human  breast,  lie  is  not  emotional  in  hi*  disbursements,  and 
hi*  beneficiaries  are  not  much  more  emotional  than  ho  is.  His 
libraries  do  not  make  the  heart  sing,  and  the  widows  and 
iho  fatherless  do  not  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed  when  he 
sets  aside  a pile  of  steel  bonds  for  the  promotion  of  scientific 
research.  The  results  of  bis  bounties  must  be  satisfactory  to 
him.  for  he  keeps  on  giving,  but  one  could  wish  that  bis  in- 
vestments brought  him  in  even  better  returns  than  tliey  do. 
It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  to  notice  that  his  gift  of  $tltN),000  to 
Booker  Washington’s  Tuekeegee  Institute  has  more  than  usual 
of  the  quality  that  warms  the  heart.  We  are  all  grateful  for 
that.  The  interest  in  that  institution  and  it*  founder  is  warm, 
intimate,  and  national,  and  so  substantial  an  addition  to  it* 
resource*  make*  us  all  Air.  Coruegie’a  obliged  aud  appreciative 
debtors. 


The  Acorns,  a Good  Government  organization  in  New  York, 
have  planned  to  open  a reform  saloon  on  Broadway  between 
Thirty-fourth  and  Forty-second  street*.  Real  drink*  are  to 
he  sold  at  this  saloon  to  sober  customers,  but  every  man  must 
pay  for  his  own.  That  is  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  place; 
treating  will  not  be  allowed  there.  Another  peculiarity  is  that 
the  barkeepers  are  all  to  he  total  abstainers.  Thut  is  right: 
barkeepers  ought  all,  for  their  own  safety,  to  be  total  abstain- 


ers. They  are  sure  to  take  in  quite  us  much  rum  as  is  good 
for  them  through  the  pores  and  the  lung*.  Mr.  Fulton  Cut- 
ting, Air.  City-Chamberlain  Gould,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Parson* 
are  named  as  being  among  the  backers  of  this  enterprise,  and 
Bishop  Potter  and  Parson  Rainsford  are  expected  to  endorse 
it.  The  purpose  behind  the  no- treating  saloon  i»  not  to  make 
money,  nor  yet  to  keep  liquor  in  circulation,  but  to  disassociate 
liquor-selling  from  private  profit,  politic*,  blackmail.  Olid  im- 
morality, and  to  decrease  the  per  enpila  consumption  of  liquors. 
Such  saloons  have  been  started  in  England,  and  arc  thought 
to  be  useful  there,  and  maybe  there  is  a field  for  them  in  New 
York.  No  one  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of  drinking  in  saloon* 
is  qualified  to  say  how  valuable  the  no-treating  regulation 
may  be.  The  ability  of  the  average,  responsible,  well-to-do 
man  to  pay  for  drinks  so  far  exceed*  hi*  capacity,  or,  at  any 
rate,  hi*  desire,  to  consume  them,  that  the  question  of  who 
pays  is  of  very  slight  consequence  to  him.  What  be  is  apt 
to  insist  upon  (to  himself)  is  that  bis  occasional  or  semiocca- 
sional  drink  shall  not.  be  taken  alone.  Treating  or  being 
treated  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  number  of  hi*  potation*. 
But  experienced  saloon  drinkers  have  reported  in  intervals  of 
coherency  that  in  saloons  the  practice  obtains  of  setting  up 
rounds  of  drinks,  each  partaker  contributing  a round  in  turn, 
until  the  social  glass  has  overflowed  into  the  convivial  cup, 
the  emotions  have  been  unwarrantably  stirred,  and  proper  ex- 
penditure and  moderate  indulgence  have  both  been  far  ex- 
ceeded. If  the  no- treating  rule  corrects  inconsiderate  excesses 
of  this  sort  without  encouraging  the  habit  of  solitary  potation, 
it  may  evidently  be  useful.  To  drink  wisely  seem*  to  be  so 
fine  an  art  that  the  inexperienced  may  well  despair  of  ac- 
quiring it,  but  it  will  seem  easier  if  the  neophyte  will  re- 
member that  all  the  serious  mistakes  are  made  ou  the  side  of 
over-consumption,  and  that  it  is  the  rarest  thing  for  any  one  to 
find  cause  for  regret  in  drinking  too  little.  So  long  as  there 
is  such  a conspicuously  safe  side  to  err  on.  no  observing 
person  need  go  seriously  amiss. 


Allusion  was  made  in  n recent  paragraph  in  the  Wkkklv 
to  the  retention  of  certain  old  machinery’  in  some  of  the  Lowell 
cotton-mills  whose  employees  are  striking.  It  i»  explained  by 
the  agent  of  at  least  one  of  these  mills  that  the  machinery  in 
his  mill  was  long  ago  replaced,  except  some  old  carding-ina- 
chinea,  which  the  management  expected  to  dispense  with  alto- 
gether. 


New  York’s  new  junk-selling  ordinance,  designed  to  delay 
the  transfer  of  stolen  property,  provides  thut  every  dealer 
in  Hoeond-hand  goods  shall  pay  twenty-five  dollars  for  a li- 
cense; shall  purchase  no  second-hand  articles  between  sunset 
aud  7 a. m nor  in  any  place  except  his  own  shop;  shall  keep  a 
record  of  all  articles  bought,  setting  forth  the  day  and  hour  of 
purchase,  price  paid,  and  seller’s  name;  and  shall  retain  all 
such  goods  in  (fight,  and  unsold  for  thirty  days.  The  ordinance, 
it  will  bo  seen,  bears  pretty  hard  on  the  junk-dealers,  but  in 
their  case  may  be  warranted.  But  it  is  alao  proposed  to  en- 
force it  against  all  dealers  in  second-hand  books,  whereat 
nearly  all  the  booksellers  in  town  are  crying  out  in  protest. 
Such  firms  as  Scribners,  Dutton,  Brentano,  Putnams,  Dodd- 
Afeod,  and  others  of  like  standing,  join  the  smaller  dealers 
in  vehement  objection  to  the  enforcement  of  the  ordinance 
ngMiust  booksellers.  They  ought  to  win  tlicir  point.  Of  course 
stolen  books  are  sold  to  second-hand  booksellers,  but  that  evil 
can  hardly  bo  so  great  a*  to  warrant  the  embarrassment  of  so 
many  concerns  of  high  character  by  rule*  which,  if  enforced, 
will  lie  of  doubtful  effect  in  checking  the  dishonesty  they  are 
designed  to  hinder.  The  game  isn’t  worth  so  much  candle. 
The  legal  maxim,  De  minimi*  lex  non  curat,  applies. 


A*  the  Weekly  goes  to  press,  report  and  denial  about  Rus- 
sia’s demands  in  Manchuria  still  follow  each  other  fast,  and 
our  editorial  on  that  subject  may  not  deal  with  the  very  latest 
phase  of  the  situation  that  has  coine  to  the  reader’s  knowledge. 
But  the  general  aspects  of  tho  case  arc  stable,  and  discussion 
of  them  i*  not  much  affected  by  the  cable’*  reports.  The  letter 
on  another  page  by  Air.  Alexis  Kdrikhiuc,  political  editor  of 
the  Noroe  Vremya,  will  be  found  to  lie  of  special  interest  as 
tlie  presentation,  by  an  accomplished  and  highly  qualified 
Russian  publicist,  of  the  attitude  of  his  government  towards 
both  Manchuria  and  the  United  States. 
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The  War  Between  Platt  and 
Odell 

Senatuh  Morgan  of  Alabama,  who,  it  ia 
fair  to  *ay,  is  not  invariably  accurate,  pre- 
dict* that  the  Republican  party  ia  enter- 
ing upon  the  stage  of  internecine  strife 
through  which,  he  aaya,  the  Democratic 
party  has  already  gone.  If  he  had  aaid 
through  which  the  Democratic  party  ia  still 
going  he  would  have  been  correct,  at  least 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  observation. 

The  immediate  future  of  the  Republican 
party,  as  of  ita  rival,  ia  problematical.  In 
the  main,  it  has  ceased  to  be  distinguished 
by  advocacy  of  any  great  principle,  now 
that  the  money  question,  so  fur  as  the 
standard  of  value  is  concerned,  is  settled. 
It  ia  holding  on,  or  **  marking  time,”  or 
“ standing  pat,"  these  varying  phrases  be- 
ing those  of  Republican  leaders  themselves, 
while  it*  rival,  still  suffering  from  the  erup- 
tion of  1890,  is  looking  about  for  a prin- 
ciple or  a battle-cry  to  which  all  it*  ele- 
ments may  cling.  In  this  contingency,  any- 
thing which  happens  within  the  party  coun- 
cils denoting  disintegrating  tendencies  is 
of  the  utmost  interest  and  importance.  A 
hitter  strife  between  rival  bosses,  by  the 
dislocation  which  it  compels,  may  show  in- 
ternal weakness,  just  as  the  breaking  of  a 
limb  may  reveal  the  dry  rot  in  the  tree 
whose  fair  exterior  had  theretofore  conceal- 
ed the  sickness  of  which  it  had  long  been 
dying. 

Here,  in  a nutshell,  is  the  reason  why  the 
contest  between  Senator  I’latt  and  Governor 
Odell  is  important.  It  indicates  a hollow, 
or,  at  least,  a decaying,  interior.  As  was 
natural  in  existing  political  conditions,  the 
quarrel  was  over  patronage.  For  muny 
years  the  only  thought  of  most  Republican 
leaders  has  Iteen  that  of  patronage.  There 
have  been  outbreaks  over  tariff  reform,  and 
an  effort  - to  secure  subsidies  for  ships; 
there  has  'been  rallying  for  beet  sugar 
against  the  effort  to  he  just  to  Cuba;  but 
the  party  lender  of  the  tariff-reform  move- 
ment in  Congress  subsided  when  the  cam- 
paign contributions  of  the  brewers  were  re- 
funded from  the  public  treasury,  and.  as 
for  the  rest,  the  only  principle  manifested 
urns,  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  the 
traditional  bull,  the  lack  of  principle.  With 
the  exception  of  the  President,  no  Republi- 
can lender  has  been  ambitious  to  he  called 
the  Justinian  of  hi*  day.  nor  has  any  one 
but  Mr.  Roosevelt,  at  any  time,  manifested 
any  desire  that  the  party  should  once  more 
stand  for  a political  thought  or  a political 
or  a moral  ideal.  The  government,  in  these 
later  days  of  the  organization,  affords  an 
opportunity  for  plunder,  not  an  opportunity 
for  service. 

The  historical  evolution  of  the  Platt- 
Odell  quarrel  is  Interesting,  and  ought  to 
lie  instructive.  Mr.  Platt  has  so  long  been 
the  leader  of  the  party  in  the  State  of 
New  York  that  the  character  of  hi*  leader- 
ship is  beyond  dispute.  Men  who  want  of- 
fice and  nominations  within  his  control  say 
that  he  has  served  the  country  and  the 
State;  if  they  think  at  all  they  cannot  be- 
lieve what  they  say;  no  one  else,  except 
the  perverse  in  mind  and  heart,  helieves  it; 
no  honorable  man  and  lover  of  his  country 
can  believe  it.  On  the  whole,  the  patronage 
mongers  and  seekers  have  been  happy  under 
the  rule  of  Mr.  I’latt;  he  has  been  known 
as  an  "easy  boss."  We  know,  of  course, 
that  his  yoke  lias  been  light  only  to  inferior 
men,  men  inferior  either  mentally  or  mor- 
ally. The  mere  fact  of  the  yoke  has  itself 
galled  strong  men  upon  whom  it  lia*  rested. 
It  ha*  not  galled  Aldridge,  or  “ Lou " 
Pnyn,  or  Raines,  or  Quigg,  «r  any  of  that 
set;  but  it  has  rested  too  heavily  on  the 
neck  of  Black;  Roosevelt  shook  it  off;  and 


now  Odell  ha*  shown  that  lie  can  no  longer 
endure  it,  but  that  he  want*  a yoke  of  his 

Mr.  Black  has  proved  that  he  in  an 
astute  criminal  lawyer,  but  not  a skilful 
politician,  while  he  waa  very  far  from  being 
an  udminiblc  Governor.  His  nearest  friend 
was  " Lou  ” Payn,  who  U with  Black,  or 
Platt,  or  Cdell,  or  any  one  else,  as  hia  per- 
sonal emergency  demands.  Mr.  Black  made 
a mistake  is  trying  to  establish  a ma- 
chine of  his  own  in  opposition  to  the  ma- 
chine of  Platt.  He  undertook  a task  that 
was  difficult  to  any  one,  and  impossible  to 
him.  Platt,  Odell  being  then  his  companion 
in  power,  toppled  Black  over  very  easily, 
denied  him  the  second  nomination,  and,  at 
the  demand  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  peo- 
ple. named  Roosevelt  for  the  Governorship. 
Here  waa  an  opportunity  for  virtuous  light- 
ing, und  it  was  valiantly  improved.  From 
the  beginning  of  Governor  Roosevelt’s  ad- 
ministration to  the  end  of  it  Mr.  Platt  and 
Mr.  Odell,  now  recognized  as  joint  bosses, 
were  forced  to  fight  against  a Governor 
who  had  the  people  on  bis  side.  They  or- 
dered him  to  pass  a State  constabulary 
bill;  he  refused.  They  commanded  him  to 
reappoint  George  W.  Aldridge  and  “ Lou  ” 
Payn ; he  refused,  and  proved  to  the  State 
that  he  was  right,  and  thus  won  the  ap- 
proval of  all  citizens  whose  consciences  work 
in  politics.  He  turned  politiea  out  of  the 
control  of  the  canals;  he  transformed  the 
public  offices  at  Albany  into  places  where 
business,  and  not  politics,  was  the  chief 
labor  of  the  employee*  of  the  Slate.  The 
**  organization  " came  to  the  aid  of  the  Ram- 
apo  enterprise,  and  the  Governor  met  and 
overcame  " him.”  Against  orders,  he  in- 
sisted on  the  enactment  of  n franchise-tax 
law — an  enterprise  which  had  in  it  more  of 
virtuous  motive  than  of  sound  sense,  but 
on  which  he  once  more  defeated  the  bos*e*. 
Much  of  the  good  that  he  accomplished  wan 
obscured  and  concealed  by  certain  pietistic 
clamor  about  the  breakfasts  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  ate  with  Mr.  Platt  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel.  Whatever  may  la*  said  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  conduct  of  a Gov- 
ernor who  seems  to  lie  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  a boss  in  the  matter  of  breakfasts,  lark 
of  dignity  is  not  invariably  lack  of  moral- 
ity. and.  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  to  be 
obedient  to  u Imms  in  the  matter  of  meals 
than  in  the  far  more  essential  matter  of 
the  business  of  the  Htate.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
did  not  try  to  build  up  a machine  of  his 
own,  but  he  had  a support  which  is  more 
powerful  than  any  machine,  and  that  is  the 
support  of  the  people,  of  the  voters,  and 
especially  of  the  rank  and  file  of  his  party, 
against  whom,  or  without  whom,  bow*  and 
machines  are  nothing.  So  strong  was  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  the  party  that,  at  the  national 
convention  at  Philadelphia,  from  twenty 
to  twenty-two  of  the  New  York  delegates 
were  entirely  devoted  to  him,  and  would 
have  followed  him  against  Mr.  Platt.  Here 
was  a situation  the  like  of  which  had  not 
been  known  for  many  years,  and  it  was  a 
stubborn  fact  of  such  moment  that  it  pre- 
vented Mr.  Platt  from  carrying  out  a threat 
which  he  made  to  put  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
nomination  for  the  second  place  on  the 
ticket.  His  object  was  accomplished  in  an- 
other way,  Mr.  Quay  being  Mr.  Platt’s 
gTcat  help  in  time  of  need. 

So  we  have  Mr.  Black,  for  his  own  self- 
ish purpose*,  endeavoring  to  supplant  Mr. 
Platt's  machine  with  one  of  hi*  own,  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  greatly  unsettling  the  ma- 
chine, throwing  it  out  of  gear,  by  serving 
the  State  and  winning  public  approbation. 
Now  we  come  to  Mr.  Odell's  administration. 
The  present  Governor  came  to  his  office  rich 
in  experience.  He  had  been  Mr.  Platt’s 
right  hand  man.  and  had  dune  his  beat  to 
aid  the  Senator's  administration  of  the 


party  machine.  He  had  also  felt  the  value 
of  the  confidence  of  the  public.  In  other 
word*,  he  had  not  encountered  Mr.  Roose- 
velt without  profiting  by  hia  own  defeats. 
No  intelligent  observer  of  current  politics 
has  any  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  Gov- 
ernor Odell  as  a politician.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  craft,  he  is  a “ smooth  and 
cold-blooded  proposition."  He  hesitated  be- 
fore deciding  on  his  own  candidacy,  because 
he  felt  the  friendship  of  the  rank  and  file 
for  Roosevelt  and  it*  hostility  to  Platt  and 
himself  and  their  methods.  Mr.  Bryan, 
however,  opened  too  tempting  an  opportu- 
nity. and  Odell  accepted.  He  went  into  the 
Governorship  with  the  purpose  of  winning 
the  party  to  himself.  He  wanted  its  patron- 
age and  its  leadership.  In  order  to  gain 
what  he  desired,  he  joined  Roosevelt's  pop- 
lar causes  with  his  own  scheme*  of  ma- 
chine-building. He  declined  to  favor  the 
State  conntabulary  bill,  which,  with  Mr. 
Platt,  he  had  attempted  to  force  on  Roose- 
velt. He  announecd  himself  as  in  favor  of 
the  franchise  • tax  bill  (with  some  amend- 
ments). although  he  had  opposed  it  before. 
He  turned  his  lwck  on  “ Lou  *'  Payn,  who*e 
reappointment  he  had  urged  upon  his  prede- 
cessor. He  kept  a reforming  face  to  the 
public,  and  undermined  Mr.  Platt.  Good  is 
to  lie  expected  from  both  courses.  The  rec- 
ognition of  the  worth  of  public  virtue  makes 
for  good  government,  and  so  will  the  over- 
throw of  Mr.  Platt  by  one  who,  whether  in 
cold  blood  or  for  conscience’s  sake,  believes 
that,  in  the  long  run,  virtue  is  the  card 
Ihut-^ins  in  the  great  game  of  politics. 

In  the  course  of  the  contest,  the  country 
has  been  shown  the  interior  workings  of  a 
modern  political  machine.  It  knows  now 
how  little  virtue  there  is  in  such  an  organi- 
zation as  that  of  the  Republican  party  in 
New  York;  how  utterly  indifferent  arc  all 
concerned  in  it  to  the  interest*  of  the  State; 
how  greed  takes  the  place  of  principle,  and 
how  the  working  politician  regards  the  State 
as  a quarry  for  himself  and  his  kind.  Or- 
ganizations like  this  must  come  to  an  end 
in  time;  a party  managed  by  such  organi- 
zations must  either  die  or  reform.  When 
those  who  leud  the  party  are  at  work  to- 
gether merely  for  plunder,  the  day  when  they 
will  quarrel  and  break  up  is  sure  to  come; 
and  herein  lies  the  application  of  the  tale  of 
Platt  and  Odell. 


The  United  States  and 
Manchuria 

Before  considering  what  our  government 
ought  to  do  about  the  new  and  unexpected 
demands  put  forw*nL.hv  Russin  with  refer- 
ence to  Manchuria,  it  may  be  well  to  recall 
precisely  what  those  demands  are  said  to 
Is*,  and  to  point  out  why  they  seem,  at  first 
sight,  inconsistent  with  assurances  previous-  \ 
ly  given  to  the  treaty  powers  in  general 
and  to  the  United  States  in  particular.  In 
the  first  place,  Russia  insists  that  no  new 
treaty  ports  shall  he  opened,  und  that  no 
new  foreign  consulates  shall  be  established 
in  Manchuria. 

According  to  the  very  latest  news,  however, 
from  St.  Petersburg.  Russia  denies  having 
prescribed  such  a condition  for  evacuation. 

This  requirement  would  be,  nu  its  face,  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  commercial  treaty  now 
in  course  of  negotiation  between  the  United 
State*  and  China,  which  propose*  the  open- 
ing of  treaty  ports  at  Mukden  and  Taku- 
shan.  Another  demand  is  that  no  foreigner* 
except  Russians  shall  lie  employed  in  Man- 
churia in  an  administrative  capacity, 
whether  military  or  civil.  This  requirement, 
if  really  made. — which  is  denied, — would 
be  plainly  incompatible  with  a treaty  us- 
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suring  to  citizen*  of  the  United  States  rights 
equal  to  those  of  the  citizen*  or  subjects 
of  any  other  fureign  power.  A third  demand 
i*  that  the  custom*  revenues  at  Kewchwang 
shall  be  paid  into  the  Russo-Chincsc  Hank, as 
is  the  ease  at  present,  and  not  into  the  Chi- 
nese Customs  Hank;  as  our  government  is 
one  of  the  creditors  entitled  to  share  in  the 
Boxer  indemnity,  it  is.  manifestly,  interested 
in  seeing  the  proceeds  of  the  customs  duties 
at.  Newchwang,  as  at  other  treaty  porta,  paid 
into  a bank  controlled  by  the  debtor,  to  wit, 
('hind.  As  for  a fourth  demand,  that  Rus- 
sia shall  control  the  sanitary  regulation*  at 
Newchwang,  this  seems  as  unreasonable  a*  it 
would  have  been  for  ua  to  Insist  upon  con- 
tinuing the  supervision  of  the  sanitary  regu- 
lations of  Havana  after  our  evacuation  of 
that  city.  The  demand,  finally,  that  Russia 
shall  have  the  right  to  erect  it*  own  tele- 
graph-wires wherever  the  Chinese  telegraphs 
extend  in  Manchuria,  using  the  same  pole*, 
may  seem,  at  the  first  glance,  unimportant. 
Every  practical  electrician  knows,  however, 
that,  if  this  concession  were  made,  the  Man- 
churian telegraph  system  would  lie  of  very 
little  value  to  China,  or  to  any  foreign  power 
except  Russia.  According  to  a telegram 
from  8t,  Petersburg,  however,  no  such  de- 
mand hu*  been  mndr. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that,  when  Russia 
leased  the  port*  of  Port  Arthur,  Ta-lien- 
wan.  and  the  adjacent  territory  in  the  Liau- 
tung  peninsula,  she  gave  assurance  to  the 
United  State*  that  the  “ open  door  " would 
be  maintained  in  the  leased  district.  Again, 
on  December  18.  1800,  Count  MouftTtefT, 
replying  to  Mr.  Hay,  said  that,  as  to  Man- 
ehuriun  territory  other  than  the  leased  dis- 
trict, the  fixing  of  duties  would  belong  to 
China  itself,  and  the  St-  Petersburg  govern- 
ment had  no  intention  of  claiming  privilege* 
for  its  own  subjects  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
foreigners.  Similar  statements  have  been 
subsequently  made  by  the  Russian  Foreign 
Office,  and  on  April  2(1,  after  the  publication 
of  the  new  demands  made  upon  China,  Count  . 
Cassini,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington. told  Mr.  Hay  that  the  assurance* 
which  Russia  had  given  on  different  occa- 
sions with  reference  to  the  security  of  Amer- 
ican trade  interests  in  Manchuria  remained 
in  full  force.  Previously  to  this  interview, 
however — i.r„  on  April  25 — Mr.  Hay  hud  in- 
structed Mr.  McCormick,  the  United  State* 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  ask  an  ex- 
planation of  some  of  the  Rus-dan  demands; 
and  Mr.  Conger,  the  United  Stnte*  minister 
at  Peking,  was  also  directed  by  our  Sec-  j 
rotary  of  State  to  urge  strongly  upon  the  | 
rhine*e  authorities  our  objections  to  some  » 
of  the  conditions  attached  by  Russia  to  the 
evacuation  of  Manchuria. 

It  should  be  particularly  noted,  however, 
that  these  repij'scntatinns  at  Peking  and 
St.  Petersburg^Were  made  by  oftr  State  De- 
partment independently,  and  not  in  con- 
junction with  the  Foreign  Offices  of  I^rndon 
and  Tokio.  Had  we  combined  with  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  to  enter  a joint  protest 
ugainst  the  Russian  demands,  we  should 
virtually  have  committed  ourselves  to  co- 
operation with  those  powers  in  further  mea- 
.mirca  jf_ t hg_prot r-d_  war*- -whmtded . Any 
joint  demonstration  of  the  kind  would  have  j 
been  a mistake  on  the  part  of  our  Stnte  De- 
partment. because  it,  would  not  have  been 
*anct ioned  by  the  sober  second  thought  of  t 
the  American  peoplp.  f£ifr  two  reasons:  in 
the  first  place,  it  ha*  been  our  unvarying 
policy  for  upwards  of  a century  to  avoid  en- 
tangling  alliance*- wiUi__fomgn  power*.  In 
the  second  place,  we  do  impiinrfiT'irwar  with 
Russia,  even  if  our  trade  with  Manchuria 
could  only  Iw-^'pTTseivwl  nl_smdi .jLcmd-  As 
a matter  of  fart,  the  American  trade  chn 
he  retained  without  the  sacrifice  of  a man 
or  a dollar. 

In  his  interview  with  Mr.  Hay  on  April  26 


Count  Cassini  said  that,  while  his  govern- 
ment was  naturally  unwilling  that  Mukden, 
which  lie*  far  in  the  interior  of  Manchuria, 
should  lie  made  a treaty  port,  it  was  will- 
ing to  mukc  such  a commercial  treaty  with 
the  United  State*  as  would  practically  per- 
mit  the  entry  of  American  good*  at  that 
place.  This  is  a remarkable  concession,  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  American  commodities 
can  only  reach  Mukdrn  from  the  seaconst 
by  being  transported  over  the  Russian  rail- 
way. 

As  for  the  maintenance  of  China's  terri- 
torial integrity,  which  we  have  consistently 
advocated,  we  cannot  deny  that  certain  con- 
cessions, not  easily  reconcilable  with  abso- 
lute territorial  integrity,  may  reasonably  lie 
exacted  by  Russia  with  regard  to  Man- 
churia, because  that  country  lie*  between 
Siberia  and  the  Russian  *en|wirt*  on  the  Yel- 
low Kea,  and  because  the  Trans  Manchurian 
Railway  need*  incessantly  to  lie  protected 
against  interruption  and  depredation  at  the 
hands  of  brigands.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
if  British  or  American  capitalists  had  built 
a railway  hctw'ccn  Canton  and  some  point 
on  the  Yang-tse-kinng,  Russia  would  recog- 
nise the  necessity  of  permitting  the  line  to 
lie  guarded  by  soldiers  of  the  nationality  to 
.which  the  capitalists  belonged.  If  this  ho 
an  infringement,  then  China’s  territorial  in- 
tegrity will  have  to  be  infringed  to  this  ex- 
tent, unless  all  the  plan*  for  opening  the 
interior  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  with  rail- 
ways constructed  by  foreign  capital  are  to 
lie  renounced. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  from  which 
Russia's  position  in  Manchuria  ought  to  be 
considered.  She  alone  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  Boxer  troubles  ha*  maintained  peace 
and  order  in  that  wide  region.  But  for  her 
the  whole  of  Manchuria  would  long  ago  have 
lapsed  into  anarchy,  and  we  need  not  say 
that,  in  such  a state  of  things,  the  con- 
sumer* of  American  commodities  would 
have  been  few  und  far  between.  That  there 
is  at  present  a large  demand  for  our  prod- 
uct* in  Manchuria  is  due  to  Russia,  and  we 
have  n»  doubt  that  if  law  and  order  con- 
tinue to  be  enforced  by  Russian  official*, 
the  demand  will  lie  rapidly  increased.  All 
our  merchant*  need  i*  security  against  ex- 
tortionate customs  duties  in  port*  under 
Russian  control,  and  that  Is  precisely  the 
safeguard  which  Count  Cassini  has  offered 
to  furnish  by  a commercial  treaty  between 
the  two  countries. 

/ ft  ought  to  he  distinctly  understood  that 
our  intere-t*  in  Manchuria  are  by  no  mean* 
identical  with  those- of  Japan,  and  would  not 
justify  us  in  entering  an  unti-Russiun  alli- 
ance, even  if  such  an  act  would  be  consonant 
with  our  traditional  policy.  The  Japanese 
would,  if  they  could,  annihilate  the  Man- 
churian branch  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way, and  drive  the  Russians  out  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Dalny.  We  have  no  desire  to 
see  anything  of  the  sort  accomplished.  All 
we  wish  is  to  keep  our  trade  privileges  in 
Manchuria,  and  to  avert  an  outright  dis- 
memherment  of  that  country,  which  might 
be  made  a precedent  for  the  wholesale  parti- 
tion of  China,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we 
recognize  that  Russia  may  fairly  claim  spe- 
cial privileges  in  a country  which  she  litis 
redeemed  from  anarchy,  and  which  she  has 
HpHitncd  with  a railway  built  under  excep- 
tional difficulties  and  at  great  expense.  We 
doubt,  also,  whether  Great  Britain  will  join 
Japan  in  fighting  Russia  about  Manchuria, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  terms 
of  the  Anglo-.Tapanesc  alliance  do  not  hind 
England  to  aid  Japan,  unless  the  latter  find 
herself  embroiled  with  more  than  one  Euro- 
pean power.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
questionable  whether  Russia  would  request 
the  assistance  of  France,  because  she  prob- 
ably deems  herself  strong  enough  to  deal 
single-handed  with  Japan. 


“There  is  Smuggling  and 
Smuggling  ” 

Tilt'*  *aith  Postmaster  - General  Payne, 
while  Secretary  Moody  is  of  the  opinion 
that  officers  of  the  navy  and  other  officers 
are  being  persecuted  because  they  are 
brought  to  book  for  taking  into  port  cer- 
tain comfort*  and  consolations  contrary  to 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  country. 

Swings  the  moon  in  another  quarter? 
Marry,  it  must.  Not  a year  ago  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  bad  hi*  *uy  touching 
the  revenue  laws  and  the  violation  of  them 
by  private  citizens  who  took  the  liberty  of 
doing  precisely  what  was  done  by  the  offi- 
cer* involved  in  the  Porto  - Rican  episode. 
When  Mr.  Shaw-  spoke  for  the  Administra- 
tion the  true  spirit  of  the  sixteenth  century 
hr  rallied  upon  the  law,  and  wc  know  that  the 
Secretary  from  Iowa,  sometimes  irreverently 
spoken  of  iu  Washington  a*  the  “ President’s 
gold  brick,"  was  the  embodiment  of  the 
spirit  of  protection.  And  now  the  voice  of 
the  Administration,  speaking  through  the 
mouths  of  two  cabinet  officers,  neither  of 
whom  CUB  by  any  possibility  be  called  a gold 
brick,  utter*  distinctly  revolutionary  senti- 
ment*, sentiment*  twisted  from  the  straight 
enorse  into  immoral  channel*  after  the  fash- 
ion suggestive  of  revolutions. 

Mr.  Payne  and  Mr.  Moody  are  guilty,  in 
their  thoughts  and  in  their  suggestion*,  of 
that  pernicious  crime  of  evasion  no  liig  in 
the  imaginations  of  those  who  are  not  suc- 
cessful in  making  statutes  that  will  restrain 
and  confine  men  within  unnatural  bounds. 
The  evil  spirit  of  righteous  liberty  is  work- 
ing its  way  into  the  medieval  protection 
Istrk  when  the  augurs  are  discovered  with 
their  tongues  in  their  cheeks,  and  with  a 
one-eyed  wink  solemnly  asserting  that  “ there 
i*  smuggling  and  smuggling,”  meaning  there- 
by thnt  some  smuggling  is  to  be  overlooked, 
while  other  smuggling  is  to  be  punished.  Let 
the  party  which  lias  upheld  the  principle  of 
protection  a*  meaning  prohibition,  think  for 
a moment,  and  they  will  sec  that,  in  a large 
way.  protection  haa  grown  to  be  what  it  ia. 
not  because  It  was  ever  an  economic  truth, 
but  because  it  was  a good  political  cry.  lie- 
cause  it  was  an  excellent  dodge,  a “ vote  get- 
ter,” a policy  which  therefore  doe*  not  com- 
mand the  true  heartfelt  allegiance  of  the 
high  priests  of  the  cult,  who  advocate  it 
solely  for  what  it  is  worth  to  themselves 
and  to  their  party.  Their  necessities  re- 
quire that  they  shall  persuade  ns  many  of 
the  voters  as  they  can  to  believe  that  to 
protection  are  due  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  the  fertility  of  it*  soil,  the  salubrity 
of  its  climate,  the  splendor  of  its  sun.  the 
soft  beauty  of  its  muon,  the  brilliancy  of  its 
winter  skies,  the  variety  of  its  fauna  on  land 
and  in  its  rivers,  and  the  character  ami  effi- 
ciency of  ita  people.  The  high  priest*  of 
our  present  system  of  protection  are  the 
modem  descendants  of  the  augurs  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Mr.  Shaw  is  an  ancient 
augur,  a survival  of  a time  of  narrosver  mind 
and  of  pioneer  faith,  but  Mr.  Payne  and  Mr. 
Moody  are  modern,  and  know  how  much  of 
their  party’s  economic  system  is  real  nnd 
how  much  is  fooling. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  protection, 
of  that  kind  of  protection,  the  perfection  of 
which  required  the  mind  of  a Dingier,  is 
that  it  is  suered.  It  is  an  article  of  faith. 
To  doubt  this  sanctity  is  to  lie  heretical ; to 
question  the  principle  is  to  be  blaspliemou*. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  once  a heretic  and  n 
blasphemer:  he  is  now  on  the  anxious  bench. 
Mr.  Shaw,  who  still  conduct*  protection  ex- 
perience meetings,  can  have  no  doubt  of 
the  essential  paganism  of  Payne  and  Moody. 
The  fact  that,  such  people  are  in  the  high 
places  of  the  temple  ia  a mournful  ami  dan- 
gerous fact  to  an  earnest  believer  like  Mr. 
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Shaw,  and  must  diaturb  a neophyte.  It  ia 
passing  strange,  indeed,  that  admonition  has 
not  already  come  out  of  the  West,  and  it 
may  be  argued  from  this  that  the  neophyte 
is  not  yet  fixed  in  his  principles. 

The  sanctity  of  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion of  the  Dinglry  school,  the  shorter  term 
for  which  is  prohibition,  makes  all  smuggling 
wicked.  That  ia  the  dogma  of  the  school  of 
Shaw,  beginning  with  the  theory  that  pro- 
tection was  for  the  benefit  of  American  man- 
ufacturers and  tlieir  trade,  it  lias  developed 
into  quite  another  and  different  principle, 
though,  in  truth,  we  cannot  say  thul  the  de- 
velopment is  unnatural, — perhups  it  was  to 
have  been  expected.  It  was  established  in 
order  that  infant  industries  might  be  guard- 
ed from  competition  from  abroad.  It  was 
then  an  incident  of  the  revenue  raising 
power.  Soon  the  dogma  was  enlarged  to  ad- 
mit the  farmers,  and  then  those  who  saw 
clearly  into  the  devices  of  men  became  con- 
vinced that  the  system  hud  been  attacked, 
in  the  very  house  of  its  friends,  by  intelli- 
gence. the  most  redoubtable  foe  that  could 
rise  up  against  it.  First,  the  farmers  were 
told  that  protection  was  building  up  the 
home  market  for  them.  When  this  pretence 
ceased  to  deceive,  the  farmers  were  frankly 
protected  against  the  competition  which  they 
do  not,  and  cannot,  sufTer.  Until  compara- 
tively recent  years,  protection  was,  as  we 
lmvc  said,  un  incident  of  revenue  collection : 
suddenly  revenue  collecting  wrb  declared  to 
be  an  incident  of  protection.  At  last  we 
come  to  the  present  stage,  where  protection 
is  transformed  into  prohibition,  and  the  luw 
is  frankly  mad?  for  the  pecuniary  profit  of 
certain  carefully  selected  interests  who  re- 
spond proportionately.  Comprehending  the 
point  which  the  system  h*s  reached  in  its 
evolution,  we  can  understand  why  it  ia 
thought  necessary  to  maintain  it  by  awaken- 
ing a superstitious  and  worshipful  feeling 
concerning  it.  The  sanctity  of  the  tariff 
law  and  of  the  custom-house  must  be  pre- 
served. or  the  people  would  come  to  hsT® 
as  little  faith  in  the  one  and  respect  for  the 
other  as  are  felt  hy  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  priesthood. 

Mr.  Shaw  either  understands  the  nccessi- 
tiea  of  the  altar  which  he  guards,  or  is  one 
of  tile  deluded.  It  makes  no  matter  which; 
lie  is  hound  to  foster  the  delusion,  and  to 
defend  and  preserve  the  superstition.  There- 
fore. when  a year  or  more  ago.  some  ladiea 
complained  to  him  that  hia  inspector*  were 
rude  to  them,  he  told  them  that  perjurers 
like  them  have  no  just  complaint  if  they  are 
treated  rudely.  The  tariff  waa  once  for  the 
protection  of  American  producers  and 
tradesmen  against  those  who  would  sell  for- 
eign goods  in  our  market;  in  its  develop- 
ment it  has  prohibited  the  importation,  with- 
out duty,  of  articles  for  personal  use  and 
adornment.  Mr.  Shaw  insisted  on  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  law,  the  handiness  of 
which  was  fast  undermining  the  patriotism 
of  some  of  our  fairest  citizenesaes.  The  cus- 
toms officers  had  made  them  swear,  some- 
time* to  the  truth  and  sometime*  to  a false- 
hood, and  then,  on  the  general  theory  that 
nil  Americans  who  go  to  Europe  lie  about 
their  purchases  abroad,  examined  their 
trunks  in  order  to  catch  them. — and,  if  the 
truth  is  to  bo  fully  told,  they  often  caught 
the  fairest.  In  making  their  examination, 
the  customs  officers  often  showed  alight  re- 
*l>ect  to  the  belongings  of  travellers,  tossing 
the  most  delicate  fancies  about  a dirty  wharf 
not  only  with  indifference,  but  occasionally 
in  merest  mockery.  Mr.  Shaw,  to  do  him 
justice,  did  attempt  to  modify  the  harshness 
of  this  performance  by  recommending  that 
a lady’s  wardrobe  be  not  exposed,  in  all  it* 
intricacies,  to  the  gaze  of  government  offi- 
cers and  wharf  rats,  but  he  was  stem  in 
enforcing  the  law.  and,  from  his  point  of 
view,  he  was  right,  for  if  the  system  is  to 


be  maintained  ns  a sacred  institution,  any 
breach  of  it,  however  alight,  is  as  worthy 
of  punishment  as  any  other  breach,  however 
great. 

Hut  now  comes  the  insidious  assault  of  a 
heresy.  The  priests,  Payne  and  Moody,  have 
denied  one  of  the  articles.  They  hold  to 
the  doctrine  of  venial  sins;  they  say  that 
the  letter  of  the  law  may  be  Ignored  so  long 
as  its  spirit  ia  maintained;  that  they  who 
smuggle  for  use  are  not  to  be  treated  as 
the  criminals  who  smuggle  for  trading  pur- 
poses. Shaw  says,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
faith  U the  faith,  and  that  an  oath  is  an 
oath.  **  Not  so,”  says  Payne  and  Moody. 
"Smuggling  is  to  Ik-  forgiven  to  officers  of 
the  United  States  if  the  smuggling  bo  for 
their  comfort  or  consolation."  The  Porto 
Rico  cases  are  “ on  all  fours,"  as  the  lawyers 
aay,  with  the  case*.  which,  presented  by  the 
Indies,  invited  the  stem  censure  of  Mr.  Shaw, 
except  that  in  the  later  cases  the  cul- 
prits are  officers,  so  that  the  latest  de- 
cision* of  the  Administration  amount  to 
this,  that  if  the  smuggler  lie  un  officer  he 
may  smuggle,  but  if  lie,  or  she,  he  a pri- 
vate citizen,  he.  or  slip,  may  not  smuggle. 
To  the  pagan  revenue  reformer,  or  free- 
trader, this  entrance  of  the  disintegrating 
spirit  of  revolt  must  nred*  be  refreshing  and 
a means  of  joy  unspeakable- ; but  to  him 
whose  duty  is  sternly  to  preservr  the  ancient 
superstition,  it  must  appear  as  the  beginning 
of  Soeinianism,  Arminianism,  Jansenism, — 
the  precursors  of  a time  when  economic 
Wyclifs,  Luthers,  and  Calvins  shall  rise 
up  to  smite  and  kill  with  the  sharp  weapon 
of  reform. 


An  American  Criticism  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine 

In  it*  last  number  of  the  Noirru  Ameri- 
ca ft  Review,  faithful  to  ita  motto,  Troa 
Tyriusque  mihi  nulla  diacriminc  agelur, 
which,  however  disputable  on  the  score  of 
grammar  is  ethically  admirable — permits  an 
American  merchant  to  denounce  the 'Monroe 
Doctrine  as  a bar  to  civilization,  and  t<*»ct 
forth  at  length  his  reasons  for  holding  that 
it  ought  to  be  repudiated  hy  the  United 
States.  His  reasons  are  the  following:  First, 
the  laitin- Americans  arc  mongrels;  secondly, 
they  are  incapable  of  attaining  to  a'  high 
civilization;  thirdly,  the  Latin-American  re- 
publiea  would,  if  they  became  dependencies 
of  an  enlightened  European  power,  like  Ger- 
many, for  instance,  be  more  civilized  than 
they  are  now;  fourthly,  American  business 
men  would,  under  the  supposed  conditions, 
find  trade  with  the  Latin-Amerioan  coun- 
tries more  convenient  and  lucrative  Hum  it 
is  to-day.  The  principal  ground  for  our 
promulgation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
scarcely  touched  by  the  American  merchant, 
although  he  does  assert  that  we  cannot  be 
politically  interested  in  maintaining  the  in- 
dependence of  any  Latin-American  republics 
except  those  which  are  in  close  proximity 
to  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and.  therefore,  to 
the  contemplated  interoceanic  water-way. 

Let  us  glance  at  these  objections  in  their 
order.  We  .would  not  for  a moment  dispute 
that  the  Latin-Americans  are  mongrels,  but 
we  add  that,  if  they  are  student*  of  history, 
they  must  be  proud  of  the  fact.  The  Ro- 
mans, who  conquered  the  Mediterranean 
world,  were  mongrels.  So  are  the  English, 
Celt,  Saxon,  Angle,  Jute,  Norwegian,  Dane, 
Norman,  Fleming,  and  Frenchmen  have  all 
contributed  to  fashion  the  British  stock.  Fo 
are  the  inhabitants  of  the  LTnited  States; 
from  an  ethical  point  of  view,  there  is  no 
more  heterogeneous  people  than  our  own. 
Rut,  our  American  merchant  may  say,  the 
cases  are  not  parallel,  for  into  the  Latin- 
American  admixture  have  entered  non- 


Aryan  elements,  which  render  the  Require- 
ment of  a high  civilization  impossible.  This 
brings  us  to  the  question  of  fact  which  con- 
stitutes the  second  objection.  Ia  it  true,  aa 
a matter  of  experience,  that  Latin- American 
peoples  cannot  attain  a high  grade  of  civil- 
ization! So  far  us  this  point  is  concerned, 
the  writer  in  the  Nobtii  American  Review 
gives  his  own  case  away  by  admitting  that 
nothing  which  he  Jias  said  in  depreciation 
of  the  progressive  capabilities  of  Latin- 
American  commonwealths  ia  applicable  to 
Mexico,  Argentine,  and  Chile.  Nowhere  in 
Latin  America,  however,  is  there  so  large  an 
infusion  of  the  aboriginal  and  non-Aryan  ele- 
ment aa  there  la  in  Mexico,  President 
Juarez  was  a pure  Aztec.  If  Mexico,  Argen- 
tina, and  Chile  can  Burmount  the  unpropi- 
tious  conditions  under  which  they  entered  on 
the  path  of  progress,  there  can  be  no  ethni- 
cal reason  why  other  Latin-American  com- 
monwealths should  not  outgrow  revolution 
and  anarchy,  and  pursue  an  exemplary 
course  of  orderly  and  upward  development. 
Proofs  of  the  capacity  of  political  and  social 
improvement  have  been  already  furnished  by 
Brazil,  by  Uruguay,  and  by  Costa  Rica, 
and  no  well-informed  man  would  refuse  to 
predicate  such  possibilities  of  Peru,  of  Ho- 
livia,  of  Venezuela,  of  Salvador,  and  of 
Guatemala.  In  view  of  their  past,  even  such 
backward  States  as  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras  must  be  credited 
with  a future. 

Wliat  reason  have  we,  in  the  third  place, 
for  assuming  that  Latin-American  republics 
would  I*  better  off  than  they  are  now  if  they 
hecame  dependencies  of  a European  power  T 
Are  the  existing  colonies  of  France  or  Ger- 
many prosperous  and  contented t The  ques- 
tion answers  itself.  The  well-being  of  the 
English -speaking  and  self- -governing  colonies 
of  Great  Britain  is  indisputable,  but  how  is 
it  with  the  British  subjects  who  do  not  speak 
the  English  language,  and  who  do  not  enjoy 
mdf-government?  I*  India  prosperous  and 
contented!  Was  French  Canada  contented 
so  long  as  it  was  a Crown  colony,  and  until 
hy  rebellion  it  extorted  an  instalment  of 
autonomy!  Ia  French  Canada  even  now, 
with  its  ecclesiastical  system  that  dates  buck 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  comparable,  in 
respect  of  civilization,  with  Argentina! 
Again  the  question  answers  itself. 

We  pass  to  the  fourth  assumption  made 
by  the  writer  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view, that,  if  the  Latin- American  republics 
became  dependencies  of  Europran  powers. 
United  States  business  men  would  find  trude 
with  them  easier  and  more  profitable  than 
it  is  now.  Was  it  easier  for  u*  to  trade 
with  the  Spanish-Amcrican  countries  when 
they  were  governed  by  Spain,  or  with  Brazil 
when  it  constituted  a part  of  Portugal!  Is 
it  easy  for  ns  to  trade  to-day  with  the  colo- 
nies of  France  or  Germany  which  maintain 
a rigorously  protectionist  policy  in  their  de- 
pendencies! Can  we  even  take  for  granted 
that,  if  all  the  Latin-American  republics  be- 
came British  colonies,  we  should  have  free- 
dom of  access  to  their  markets!  Do  we  know 
that  they  would  not  follow  the  example  of 
the  Canadian  Dominion,  and  in  their  tariffs 
give  imports  from  the  ruling  State  a prefer- 
ence of  33  1-3  per  cent.!  We  know  that  the 
South  • African  colonies  agreed  hut  the 
other  day  to  adopt,  the  precedent  set  by 
Canada,  and  to  give  imports  from  Great 
Britain  a preference  of  25  per  cent.  At 
present  there  is  no  discrimination  against  u* 
in  the  tariffs  of  Latin-American  republics. 
It  is  nobody'*  fault  hut  our  own  that  we  do 
not  under  actual  condition*  get  a preponder- 
ant share  of  the  foreign  trade  of  those  com- 
monwealths. If  we  want  such  a share,  it  is 
our  business  to  make  our  commodities  at- 
trmetive.  and  to  sell  them  no  less  cheaply, 
or  more  cheaply,  than  the  products  of 
foreign  competitors  are  sold.  It  is  ungrncr- 
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ous,  to  say  the  least,  to  expreas  a wish  to 
deprive  a country  of  its  political  independ- 
ence because,  with  a fair  field  and  no  favor, 
we  are  unable  to  cope  with  European  rivals 
in  its  markets. 

All  these  considerations,  however,  are 
really  beside  the  question.  The  “ American 
Business  Alan  ” who  discusses  the  subject 
in  the  North  America*  Review  overlooks 
the  fundamental  fact  that  it  w»b  primarily 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  them- 
selves, and  only  secondarily  in  that  of  Latin- 
American  republics,  that  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine was  proclaimed.  Throughout  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  Caribbean  was  one  of 
the  cockpits  of  Europe,  and  quarrels  en- 
gendered by  Old-World  jealousies  between 
France  und  England  were  fought  out  upon 
the  9oil  of  North  America.  When,  at  last, 
an  opportunity  of  exemption  from  implica- 
tion in  European  disputes  was  furnished  by 
the  revolt  of  Spanish- American  colonies 
against  Spain,  we  seized  it  in  obedience  to 
the  law  of  self-preservation.  Had  we  not 
seized  it,  Latin  America  would,  soon  or  late, 
have  been  divided  among  European  powers, 
and  every  war  in  the  Old  World  would  have 
been  extended  to  the  Western  hemisphere. 
It  would  then  have  been  practically  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  avoid  European  entanglements, 
(t  is  obvious  that  our  national  interest  in 
safeguarding  Latin  America  from  incorpora- 
tion with  the  European  system  ia  incom- 
parably greater  now  that,  we  are  resolved  to 
build  and  operate  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
“ American  business  Man  ” who  denounces 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  North  America* 
Review,  seems  himself  to  admit  that  our 
control  of  the  interoceanic  waterway  might 
be  menaced  if  Central  America,  or  Colombia, 
and,  we  presume,  he  would  add  Venezuela 
and  Ecuador,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a Euro- 
pean power.  Does  he  think  that  our  security 
would  be  perfect  if  Germany,  for  instance, 
had  naval  stations  in  the  north  of  Peru  and 
in  Dutch  Guiana,  or  even  in  the  north  of 
Chile  or  of  Brazil?  Is  it  not  clear  that,  if 
we  suffer  European  powers  to  get  any  foot- 
hold at  all  in  South  America,  it  will  lie 
difficult  to  set  limits  to  their  ambition  and 
to  their  acquisitions?  For  us  there  is,  in 
truth,  only  one  path  of  safety,  and  that  was 
traced  for  us  by  Monroe,  when  he  said  that, 
with  the  Latin- American  governments  who 
have  declared  their  independence  and  main- 
tained it,  and  whose  independence  we  have 
on  just  principles  acknowledged,  we  could 
not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose 
of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any 
other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  Euro- 
pean power,  in  any  other  light  than  ns  the 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition 
toward  the  United  States.  That  manifesto, 
as  we  have  said,  although  in  its  spirit  und 
effects  fraternal  and  beneficent,  was  origi- 
nally prompted  by  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation. The  instinct  ia  still  active  and  im- 
perative. 


Russia  In  Manchuria 

NSW  Yoas,  April  *7,  IMS. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper' a Weekly: 

Km. — I willingly  respond  to  your  request 
to  record  my  opinion  on  the  Manchuria! 
question,  so  warmly  debated  just  now  by  the 
American  press.  Allow  me  to  liegin  by 
drawing  a parallel  between  the  political 
views  of  the  United  States  and  of  Russia. 

Shortly  after  securing  their  independence, 
the  United  States,  which  constituted  only 
n twentieth  part  of  the  American  continent, 
and  which  had  literally  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Latin  republics,  whether  in  race, 
language,  religion,  character,  or  customs, 
nevertheless  frit  themselves  entitled  to  an- 
nounce the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  made 
the  whole  American  continent  inviolable. 


thereby  clearly  indicating  a determination 
to  make  this  whole  territory  exclusively 
their  own  at  Some  future  time. 

Russia,  taking  a similar  standpoint, 
might,  with  incomparably  greater  justice, 
announce  a like  doctrine  in  her  own  favor, 
not  only  with  reference  to  the  whole  of 
Slavonic  western  Europe  and  Constantino- 
ple, the  hereditary  claim  to  which  came  to 
our  Tsar  Ivan  111.  with  his  wife  Sopliiaf 
Paleologos,  but  also  as  an  Asiatic  power, 
ruling  half  of  Asia,  we  might,  with  even 
greater  right,  announce  an  Asian  doctrine. 

Without  assuming  such  vast  under- 
takings, we  advance  slowly,  but  with  firm 
steps,  along  the  rough  path  marked  out  for 
us  by  divine  destiny,  and  every  step  of 
our  advance,  marked  by  the  blood  of  our 
sons,  becomes  an  inalienable  part  of  our  em- 
pire. Therefore  any  retreat  for  ua  is  as 
impossible  as  the  recession  of  the  lava 
which  has  flowed  down  a volcano,  or  the 
retrogression  of  the  sun. 

We  took  Manchuria  by  force  of  arms,  in 
a war  called  forth  not  by  Russia,  hut  by 
the  missionaries  and  traders  of  Western 
lands.  Manchuria  was  taken  by  the  efforts 
of  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men. 
of  whom  twenty  thousand  fell  in  battle. 
Manchuria  has  cost  us  hundreds  of  millions, 
drawn  from  our  national  treasury.  In  a 
short  time,  instead  of  anarchy.  Insurrection, 
and  universal  chaos,  we  have  there  evolved 
such  order  and  well-being  ns  have  drawn 
forth  unqualified  praise  from  the  English 
press,  so  perpetually  hostile  to  us,  includ- 
ing even  the  Times.  In  view  of  all  this, 
Manchuria  la-longs  to  ua  by  the  best  of  all 
ights,  the  right  of  justice;  and  m11  claims 
n Manchuria  we  cannot  consider  ns  other 
' than  attacks  on  our  rights  and  our  prop- 
erty. And  if  these  claims,  coining  from 
England  and  Japan,  each  of  whom  is  serv- 
ing the  interests  of  the  other,  are  entirely 
intelligible,  they  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
quite  unintelligible  when  coming  from  the 
United  States. 

Let  Americans  put  aside  prejudice,  and 
look  back  over  the  history  of  the  past.  They 
will  remember  that  during  the  century  of 
their  young  republic’s  existence  they  have 
always  had  the  sincere  sympathy  of  the 
Russian  people,  and  been  the  favored  ob- 
ject of  Russian  policy.  A century  ago  we 
were  the  first  to  greet  with  sincere  joy 
the  birth  of  a new  child  among  the  na- 
tions. and  to  recognize  its  lawful  birth. 
Then,  during  the  dark  and  dangerous  period 
of  the  civil  war,  when  the  ambitious  and 
self-seeking  nation*  of  western  Europe  had 
prepared  their  war-ships,  thus  sharpening 
the  knife  to  cut  the  United  States  in  two.sj 
Russia  sent  Admiral  Lisovaky's  squadron. , 
pntting  it  alwolutcly  at  the  disposition  of  I 
the  United  States.  It  was  not  only  the  pow- 
erful squadron  which  was  important,  but 
the  fact  that  behind  western  Europe  the 
armed  'millions  of  the  Russian  reserves  were 
drawn  up;  for  at  the  first  shot  fired  by  our 
squadron  Russia  would  inevitably  have  de- 
clared war  against  England  and  France, 
which  were  menacing  the  United  States. 

Finally,  only  the  other  day.  when  a new 
European  coalition  stretched  forth  its  claws 
towards  Venezuela,  and.  under  the  pretext  of 
collecting  a debt,  spread  its  skilfully  woven 
nets  around  Washington,  the  wise  action 
of  our  ambassador.  Count  Cassini,  dean  of 
the  diplomatic  corps,  thoroughly  In  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  the  quiet,  far-sighted, 
and  traditionally  friendly  policy  of  Russia, 
was  one  of  the  causes  which  dissolved  the 
storm-cloud  hanging  so  threateningly  over 
America.  All  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  course  of  these  negotiations, 
whether  diplomats  or  writers,  know  well 
that,  at  the  psychological  moment  of  the 
greatest  tension  and  perplexity.  Count  Cas- 
sini, with  his  great  tranquillity  and  expe- 


rience. was  one  of  the  first  pilots  who  di- 
rected the  Venezuelan  episode  to  the  quiet 
haven  which  had  been  indicated  at  a timely 
moment  by  our  peace-loving  Emperor — The 
Hague. 

But.  while  giving  such  sincere  proofs  of 
friendship,  ami  helping  the  United  States  to 
solve  its  historical  problems,  Russia  cannot 
stretch  her  friendship  to  the  evident  damage 
of  her  own  interests  and  her  national  honor. 

We  clearly  understand  the  wide  abyss 
which  separates  the  real  national  interests 
of  the  United  States  on  the  American  con- 
tinent from  the  aggressive  and  intrusive 
pretension*  and  tendencies  of  the  halt -Eng- 
lish “ American  Asiatic  Association  " which 
seeks  to  lay  hold  of  Manchuria. 

In  return  for  all  we  have  done  for  the 
United  States  we  do  not  seek  the  grati- 
tude of  the  capitalists,  whose  influence  on 
the  Department  of  State  is  so  indubitable; 
first,  beeauae  international  obligations  are 
not  bills  of  exchangr,  and,  second,  because 
we  seek  no  obligation  in  the  present  case. 
But  your  press  menaces  us  with  protests. 
Very  good:  protests  are  easily  written,  and 
Secretary  Hay  has  much  experience  in 
writing  them.  But  I take  the  liberty  of 
saying  that  the  result  of  his  first  experience 
in  this  direction  was  the  profound  aston- 
ishment of  the  Russian  public,  and,  later, 
a comparative  indifference  to  the  outcome 
of  the  Venezuelan  imbroglio.  As  for  the 
probable  results  of  a new  attempt  of  Sec- 
retary Hay  to  serve  England  at  the  expense 
of  Russia,  we  can  only  answer  by  the  fol- 
lowing hypothesis; 

The  Spanish  war  ushered  the  United 
States  into  the  wide  field  of  international 
politic*.  At  the  first  step  along  this  rough 
road  the  United  States  made  very  large  ad- 
missions, with  regard,  first,  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  Cuba,  secondly,  to  tin*  commercial 
treaty  with  Culm,  and,  lastly,  to  the  Philip- 
pines. Precedents  were  abundantly  created 
of  high  interest,  not  merely  to  students  of 
diplomatic  science.  But  let  us  pas*  over 
them,  as  comparatively  unimportant,  and 
look  more  closely  at  the  immediate  future. 
The  favorable  issue  of  the  Venezuelan  im- 
broglio is  a great  victory  for  the  United 
State*.  By  forming  a chain  of  forts  at 
Key  West.  Bahia  Honda.  Guantanamo, 
Culebra,  and  Porto  Rico,  and  by  ratifying 
the  Panama  Canal  treaty,  you  have  at  one 
step  advanced  your  southern  boundary  two 
thousand  miles  to  the  south;  and  if  not 
tie  fure,  at  any  rate  de  facto,  you  have  in- 
cluded the  West  Indies  and  Central  Amer- 
ica in  your  sphere  of  activity,  and  have  even 
made  contact  with  South  America.  This 
is  an  immense  achievement.  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  set-  at  the  amine  time  that  the 
United  States  has  entered  irrevocably  on 
the  inclined  plane  along  which,  according  to 
the  laws  of  accelerated  motion,  they  cannot 
fail  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  powers 
which  have  vital  interests  in  that  region. 
This  is,  doubtless,  what  President  Roose- 
velt meant  when,  spraking  the  other  day  at 
Chicago,  he  declared  that  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine called  for  more  ships. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  draw  a parallel.  In 
the  sixties,  two  European  powers,  only  too 
willing  to  cut  your  young  republic  in 
halves,  were  checked  by  the  squadron  and 
power  of  Russia.  When  a like  situation 
presently  arises,  aa  a result  of  your  new 
forward  policy  on  the  American  continent 
and  in  the  West  indie*,  it  may  lie  of  vital 
consequence  to  the  United  State#  to  know 
that,  behind  the  European  power*  which 
oppose  you  Russia  stands  as  a cordial  and 
not  ineffectual  friend. 

Thus  giving  you  my  personal  view  of  the 
Manchurian  question, 

I am.  sir, 

Alexis  Kdmkiii*e. 

Political  editor  of  the  Sovoe  Vremya. 
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Modem  Rush  and  Some  of 
its  Remedies 

Tub  onlooker — if  there  be  any  such — at 
modem  life  might  cattily  fall  under  the  illu- 
sion that  mental  energy  is  drawn  from  an 
inexhaustible  source.  The  increasing  com- 
plexity of  living,  the  unceasing  demands, 
social,  intellectual,  and  moral,  made  upon 
the  average  citizen,  the  very  glare  and  noiae 
of  large  cities,  all  these  must  either  blunt 
the  senses  into  apathy  and  dulness.  or  keep 
them  at  constant,  irritated  strain.  Xo  won- 
der Carpenter  write*  upon  “ Civilisation  and 
its  Cure,"  and  that  Wagner's  La  Vic  Him- 
pi * should  be  so  widely  read  and  trans- 
lated into  vurioua  tongues.  "This  ia  mere 
existence,”  he  says.  ” No  time  to  breathe, 
not  an  hour  for  aelf-recollection,  for  ex- 
changing a quiet  word.  . . . No,  this  is  no 
life.”  The  drain  upon  mental  energy,  the 
complexity  and  haste  of  an  industrial  and 
commercial  age,  the  insatiate  and  insane 
craving  for  material  accumulation,  the  fever 
of  ambition  and  rivalry,  of  overreaching 
and  outshining  which  have  attacked  even 
our  women,  all  these  exart  their  penalties. 
The  proverb  is  proving  itself,  when  put  to 
the  teat.  “The  more  a man  has,  the  more 
he  wants.” 

Too  little  is  said  of  the  social  readjust- 
ments necessary  for  living  at  such  speed. 
We  arc  careful  of  our  delicate,  mechanical 
instruments;  we  use  them  guardedly;  we 
are  watchful  of  repairs;  and  yet  the  most 
delicate  instruments  of  all,  the  mind  and 
spirit,  are  treated  with  almost  criminal  neg- 
lect. The  demands  made  upon  them  are  end- 
less. and  rest  and  care — whoever  beard  of 
resting  the  spirit,  or  of  earing  for  the  mind 
unless  l»y  overworking  it T 

Wagner’s  picture  of  thp  wedding,  in  the 
Complicated  Life,  with  its  interminable  de- 
file of  visitors,  it*  loads  of  presents,  it* 
caterer*,  decorators,  furnishers,  its  pre- 
paratory days,  spent  with  tailors,  dress- 
makers, jewelers,  and  cabinet-makers,  in 
antiquity  shops,  and  the  apartments  of 
painters  and  house-builders,  its  endless  cere- 
monies of  culls,  introductions,  halls  and  din- 
ners, the  frenetic  sending  and  receiving  of 
notes,  congratulations,  compliments,  accep- 
tations, refusals,  excuses, — this  is  apparently 
a rralistir  picture  for  all  lands.  Alas! 
that  every  house  has  not  it*  single  room 
which  is  the  sanctuary  of  quiet,  where  the 
octogenarian  sits  and  dispenses  wisdom. 

” She  wns  just  short  of  eighty,  and  hav- 
ing suffered  and  worked  much,  she  now  saw 
things  with  that  calm  surety  which  is  life- 
giving.  There  in  her  armchair  she  sat. 
adoring  the  silence  of  the  long,  meditative 
hours.” 

“ Rest  a little,”  site  used  to  say  to  the 
poor,  harassed  lovers.  *'  Rest  a little  and 
think  together:  Itelong  to  each  other;  that'* 
the  principal  thing.  All  the  rest  is  noth- 
ing: it  isn’t  worth  notice.” 

During  the  past  Lent  the  daily  papers 
have  several  times  called  our  attention  to 
the  society  women  who  **  make  retreats.” 
But  it  is  not  only  the  Catholic*  who  flee 
from  the  rush  of  life  and  spend  a week  or 
two  in  quiet  and  repose. 

Every  city  begins  to  have  it*  havens  of 
peace.  Far  up  on  the  outskirts  of  New 
York,  set.  hark  in  a huge  garden  surround- 
ed by  a high  wall,  stands  a convent  for 
retreats,  overlooking  the  Hudson  River.  En- 
trance Is  gained  by  ringing  a bell  at  the 
outer  wall,  and  once  inside  no  futile  words 
are  spoken.  The  place  is  managed  by  a 
community  of  French  nuns,  who  give  re- 
treats throughout  the  year.  There  are  sea- 
sons for  retreats  for  domestic  servants,  for 
shopgirls,  for  ladies,  for  young  girls  pre- 
paring for  the  first  communion,  times  when 
seventy-five  to  a hundred  people  move  in 


silence  and  orderlincas  almost  imperceptibly 
through  the  still  expanse  of  the  great 
grounds.  The  rest  of  the  year  the  bouse  ia 
open  to  all  who  want  its  peace  and  still- 
ness. No  question*  arc  asked,  no  religious 
exercise*  are  demanded,  although  the  offices 
and  services  in  the  chapel  arc  continuous. 
Bit  by  bit,  the  hshit  of  peace  and  medita- 
tion permeates  the  visitor,  the  world  wheels 
slower  through  space,  and  the  long  day* 
are  full  of  grateful  recollection. 

Farther  up  the  Hudson,  and  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Bishop  Potter,  there  is  the 
new  building  of  the  fathers  of  an  order 
whose  work  is  the  samr;  that  of  carrying 
on  missions  and  retreats  for  the  spirit- 
weary.  Of  another  and  a sadder  order  is 
the  new  psycho- pathological  laboratory,  now 
attached  to  the  New  York  Infirmary  for 
Women  and  Children.  Here  are  brought  and 
treated  the  helpless  victims  of  mental  strain. 
The  State  of  New  York  now  takes  care  of 
2U,9HK  insane  patients,  of  which  l.yfHW  are 
drawn  from  the  commercial  and  educational 
classes.  Only  within  the  last  decade,  how- 
ever. has  it  hern  considered  necessary,  in 
this  country,  to  have  a laboratory  for  the 
study  of  abnormal  mental  life  leading  to 
such  deplorable  result*.  In  France,  Janet  has 
long  been  experimenting  with  and  success- 
fully treating  the  initial  stages  of  insanity, 
and  in  Germany.  Brener,  Freud,  Kanschcn- 
berg,  and  llajns  carry  on  the  same  work. 
In  these  laboratories  experts  work  upon  the 
victims  of  alcoholic  amnesia,  psychic  epi- 
lepsy, depressive  delusional  state*,  and  func- 
tional motor  disturbance*.  Here  the  hope- 
less army  of  stragglera  who  might  go  to 
wwell  the  number*  in  the  State  insane  asy- 
lum* receive  assistance,  are  instructed  in 
the  neglected  science  of  mental  hygiene,  and 
are  turned  out  capable  citizens,  coping  once 
more  ably  with  the  difficult  conditions  of  an 
overwrought  life.  Strangely  enough.  New 
York  furnishes  the  only  laboratory  for  re- 
search into  nervous  disease  of  the  whole 
United  States. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  remedies.  None 
who  follow*  carefully  the  trend  of  modern 
literature  can  fail  to  take  account  of  the 
popularity  of  books,  such  as  Maeterlinck'* 
H'iarfom  and  Destiny  and  Thr  Treasure  of 
thr  Humble  Wagner’s  La  Vie  Himple,  re- 
cently translated  and  published  in  Amer- 
ica, and  Lahor'a  Moire  du  X&tnt.  Here  the 
limited  field  of  vision  is  broken  up,  ami 
the  wide  perspective  of  the  thinker  brings 
its  own  quietude. 

“Hush!  hush!”  the  prophet*  arc  saying. 
“ It  isn’t  worth  wanting.  It  will  be  dis- 
quieting even  after  you  get  it!  If  you 
drink  the  draught,  you  will  thirst  again. 
1/Ct  it  pass.  Go  and  come  in  peace.  Keep 
the  eye  fixed  on  the  far-off  event.  Judge 
the  moment  by  eternity;  life,  by  death.  A 
little  quirt,  n little  peace,  a little  folding 
of  the  hands  to  sleep.” 


The  Bagdad- Basra  Railroad 

ReBKWKD  attention  has  been  railed  to  the 
Bagdad  railroad  by  the  announcement  made 
in  London  on  April  12  that  an  agreement 
had  been  entered  Into  whereby  Great  Britain. 
France,  and  Germany  would  participate 
equally  in  the  control  of  the  projected  line, 
the  revenue*  of  which  were  to  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Turkish  customs.  A day  or  two  later, 
in  an  interview,  the  director  of  the 
Deutsche  Bank  in  Berlin,  the  representative 
of  the  German  financial  interests  in  Tur- 
key, minimized  the  political  significance  of 
the  new  plan  of  joint  construction,  declaring 
that  the  reports  of  an  Anglo  German  alii 
ance  in  connection  with  the  Bagdad  rail- 
road were  absurd:  that  negotiations  were 
being  conducted  entirely  between  private 


financial  interests;  that  arrangements  were 
on  foot  which  would  give  British  capitalist* 
a large  share  in  the  construction  of  the  line, 
and  that  the  main  railroad  was  to  run 
from  Ronia  to  Karaman,  dCregli,  Mnwuil, 
Bagdad,  and  Basra,  with  branches  to  Aleppo, 
Urfa,  and  the  Gulf  of  Alexandrctta.  Con- 
tract* were  now  being  let  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a stretch  of  200  kilometers,  or  125 
miles;  while  the  whole  concession  called  for 
1200  kilometers,  or  750  miles,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  eight  years. 

The  original  convention  obtained  from  the 
Porte  by  the  German  syndicate  wa*  subject 
to  a number  of  very  embarrassing  financial 
complications,  which  compelled  the  syndi- 
cate to  enter  into  fresh  negotiations  with  the 
Porte,  and  only  within  tbe  last  few  weeks 
ha*  the  supplementary  agreement  for  the 
construction  of  the  Bagdad  railroad  been 
formulated  and  signed.  It  i*  a*  a conse- 
quence of  this  new  convention  that  the 
present  activities  have  sprung  into  exist- 
ence. In  its  present  form  this  new  conven- 
tion make*  the  Porte  responsible  to  the  con- 
cession-holder* for  the  payment  yearly  of 
11,000  fruncs.  or  $2200  for  each  kilometer 
of  the  line  constructed  and  put  into  opera- 
tion, and  for  the  yearly  payment  of  an  addi- 
tional 4500  franc*,  or  $800,  for  each  kilo- 
meter of  the  line  put  into  operation,  to  cover 
thr  expenses  of  operating  the  line.  Aa 
the  line  U 1200  kilometers  in  length,  this 
calls  for  an  annuo/  payment  by  the  Porte 
to  the  syndicate  of  $2,040,000  for  construc- 
tion, and.  in  addition,  an  annual  payment  of 
$l,(]R0,000  for  operating,  making  a total  an- 
nual payment  of  $5,720,000. 

These  large  annual  payments  are  guaran- 
teed by  a new  Turkish  loan,  which  consist* 
of  an  issue  of  four-per-cent.  bond*,  amount- 
ing to  £5.400.000.  or  about  $25,000,000,  the 
interest  on  which  will  be  about  $1,000,000. 
The  guarantee  of  the  interrst  is  attained  by 
the  alienation  by  the  Porte  to  the  syndicate 
of  thr  entire  revenues  of  the  district* 
of  Konia,  Aleppo,  and  Urfa.  To  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  second  section  of 
the  railroad,  the  Porte  has  conveyed  to 
the  syndicate  the  revenues  of  the  fisheries 
along  the  Turkish  masts  of  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Bosporus,  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  In 
rase  the  profits  of  the  line  exceed  $2000  a 
kilometer,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  surplus 
shall  be  divided  between  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment and  the  syndicate  in  the  ratio  of 
three  to  two.  If  the  profits  are  under  $$K>0 
a kilometer,  the  Turkish  government  under- 
takes to  make  good  the  deficit. 

That  the  announcement  in  the  paper*,  as 
to  a final  understanding  between  the  money 
powrr*  of  Germany,  France,  and  England 
were  somewhat  premature  is  evidenced  by 
Premier  Balfour’s  statement  of  April  21.  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  "no  arrange- 
ment for  the  cooperation  of  British  finan- 
ciers in  the  construction  of  the  Bagdad  rail- 
road had  yet  been  completed,”  We  may 
also  look  for  a heated  international  discus- 
sion of  the  validity  of  the  new  convention, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  assigns  to  the 
railroad  syndicate  revenues  already  pledged 
to  the  earlier  creditors  of  the  Consolidated 
Ottoman  Debt  and  the  variou*  issues  of 
Turkish  honds  made  in  recent  year*. 

If  the  German  financiers  can  carry  out 
their  programme,  the  chief  immediate 
result  of  the  construction  of  the  line  will 
probably  l*  to  afford  a new  outlet,  if  not 
for  German  colonization,  at  lrast  for  Ger- 
man capital.  There  are  already  schemes  for 
turning  Anatoliu  and  the  ralley  of  Babylon 
into  a great  cottnn-growing  country,  and 
we  are  told  that  nhundant  deposits  of  nnph- 
tha  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  region  to  la- 
traversed  by  the  railroad.  Both  these  anticl- 
pated  products  will  come  into  competition 
with  our  exports  to  Germany,  if  the  new 
German  tariff  leaves  us  any  export*  there. 
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The  English  Seaside 

By  Sydney  Brooks 

h'oLKuroxK.  April  13,  1903. 

Bath  chair*,  visitor*,  schools,  and  soldiers 
seem  to  be  the  chief  products  of  thia  part 
•f  England.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a*  well 
to  explain  that  by  this  part  of  England  is 
meant  the  extreme  southeastern  coast. 
Folkestone  lies  eight  miles  or  so  southwest 
of  Dover,  and  compete*  with  the  older  port 
for  a share  of  the  Continental  traffic.  It 
is  the  point  of  departure  for  Boulogne,  the 
second  quickest  route  between  London  and 
Paris.  You  may  breakfast  comfortably  in 
town,  take  the  boat-train  to  Folkestone,  and 
reach  Paris  with  an  hour  to  spare  before 
dinner.  The  sen  journey,  even  in  the  old 
side-paddle  boats,  only  takes  an  hour  and 
a half,  which  is  half  on  hour  longer  than  the 
Dovcr-Calais  trip.  Also,  so  the  local  guide- 
book tells  me,  Folkestone  is  the  fourth  most 
important  port  in  England,  its  import*  aver- 
aging some  $90,000,000  a year.  But  just 
now  1 am  concerned  with  it  as  a watering- 
place,  not  as  a stepping-stone  to  the  Conti- 
nent or  a depot  for  merchandise,  but  us  a 
place  to  take  a holiday  in.  As  such  it  is 
really  very  adequate. 

There  are  two  Folkestone*,  the  old  and 
the  new.  The  old  lies  huddled  and  tumbled 
round  and  above  the  harbor,  a maze  of  red- 
tiled  houses,  mildewed  with  age,  and  narrow 
twisting  streets  that  zigzag  up  the  face  of 
the  cliff,  and  are  helped  over  the  steepest 
places  by  stairways,  it  is  worth  while  get- 
ting on  good  terms  with  the  owner  of  one 
of  these  houses,  for  a good  deal  lies  hidden 
behind  their  innocent  frontages— queer  sub- 
terranean passages,  secret  cellars,  panels,  and 
trap-doors  of  an  inviting  suspiciousness,  and 
so  on.  Evidently  New  York  gamblers  are 
not  the  only  ones  who  have  known  how  to 
make  their  home  a castle.  It  would  have 
gone,  one  conceives,  somewhat  hard  with  a 
coast  • guardsman  who  was  rash  enough  to 
track  a cargo  of  smuggled  goods  through 
this  network  of  domestic  ambushes.  Those 
spacious  times,  of  course,  have  passed  now, 
and  the  attraction  of  old  Folkestone  to-day 
is  just  that  of  fooling  round  a place  sim- 
ply because  it  is  old,  of  turning  corners,  and 
finding  oneself  almost  stepping  down  a chim- 
ney or  on  a level  with  a garret  window,  of 
speculating  on  the  elusive  charms  of  living 
always  on  a gradient  of  one  foot  in  three. 
New  Folkestone,  the  Folkestone  of  hotels, 
boarding-houses,  and  visitors,  is  everything 
that  old  Folkestone  is  not.  It  is  perched 
right  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  two  hundred 
feet  or  bo  above  the  sea,  and  is  bountifully, 
aweepingly  laid  out  in  broad  avenues,  parks, 
gardrns,  and  public  promenades.  The  “ mild 
canopy  of  English  air  " has  here  a touch  of 
bracing  breeziness  in  it.  and  the  mixture 
is  good — good  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  make 
Folkestone  a health  resort  all  the  year  round. 
Always  in  England  when  you  find  an  abun- 
dance of  hath  chairs  and  girls*  schools,  you 
may  take  it  that  the  local  climate  needs 
no  further  guarantee;  and  here  in  Folke- 
stone both  abound.  You  have  only  to  whistle 
from  your  door-step,  and  a bath  chair  will 
come  plunging  round  the  corner;  and  as 
for  the  girls'  schools,  it  is  impossible  to  go 
out  on  the  chief  promenade  without  seeing 
two  or  three  of  them,  walking  in  pairs  and 
all  dressed  alike,  with  a couple  of  severely 
scholastic  mistresses  bringing  up  the  rear. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  extreme  EngliBhness 
of  their  appearance.  For  the  rest,  Folke- 
stone seems  to  be  made  up  of  some  thirty 
thousand  residents  and  about  as  many  vis- 
itors— mostly  convalescents. 

Where  a place  like  this  differ*,  let  u«  say, 
from  Atlantic  City  is,  first  of  all,  in  it* 
air  of  finish  and  permanence.  It  is  no  more 
like  a caravansary  than  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. There  is  nothing  of  the  makeshift,  of 


the  extemporized,  about  it.  All  the  details 
have  been  thoroughly,  carefully  worked  out; 
everything  ia  neat,  solid,  and  fully  rounded. 
Compare,  for  instance,  the  Folkestone  Leas 
with  the  Board  Walk  at  Atlantic  City.  The 
Lea*  ia  the  name  given  to  the  main  prom- 
enade. It  runs  for  nearly  two  milea  along 
the  top  of  the  cliff,  ia  from  forty  to  fifty 
yards  wide  at  ita  narrowest,  ami  Is  all  of 
grass  — bordered  and  intersected  here  and 
there  with  gravel  and  asphalted  walks,  but 
presenting  to  the  eye  a long  sloping  stretch 
of  the  springy,  the  incomparable  English 
tnrf.  On  one  side  the  cliff  falls  down  a 
ateep  two  hundred  feet  to  the  beach ; on  the 
other,  lies  the  town  with  it*  sweeping  front 
of  white,  gray,  or  terra-cotta  stone  and  brick 
houses,  flanked  and  spaced  out  with  lawna 
and  enclosed  gardens  and  smooth  leafy 
avenues.  Everything,  you  see  at  once,  has 
been  intelligently  taken  hold  of,  thought  out, 
and  executed.  Even  the  cliff*  are  pressed 
into  admirable  aervice.  They  are  overgrown 
with  tree*  and  shrubs — the  combined  work 
of  nature  and  the  municipality  — so  that 
from  the  Leaa  one  looks  down,  as  it  were, 
on  a shady  woodland.  A hundred  pathways 
have  been  cut  into  them  until  they  form  a 
maze  of  groves,  avenues,  terraces,  and  bow- 
ery retreat*.  However  high  the  wind  on  the 
Lea*  and  from  whatever  quarter,  it  is  al- 
ways possible,  by  taking  one  of  the  paths 
down  the  cliff,  to  find  a sheltered  scat  that 
will  be  warm  on  the  coldest  and  cool  on  the 
hottest  day.  A municipality  that  docs  such 
things  and  docs  them  well,  fences  in  all 
the  pathways  with  “ rustic  ” railings,  kre|m 
everything  trim  without  making  it  look  arti- 
ficial, and  is  prodigal  of  scats  and  benches 
at  just  the  right  spots — is  one  that  can  have 
my  vote  any  time. 

On  the  Leas  a devotee  of  Atlantic  City 
might  complain  of  bareness.  The  only  ac- 
cessories. except  an  infinity  of  public  benches 
along  the  gravel  walks  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  cliff,  are  a couple  of  hand-stands.  Folke- 
stone ia  within  a mile  or  two  of  the  great 
military  encampment  of  Shorncliffe.  and  the 
regimental  bands  play  twice  a day  on  the 
Leu*.  The  music  they  provide  is  of  the 
kind  one  would  expect  to  come  across  at  the 
“ popular  resorts  " of  a country  that  really 
takes  Sousa  seriously.  Still,  they  offer  a 
pleasant  enough  excuse  for  lounging  in  the 
canopied  chairs  that  this  pervasive  munici- 
pality supplies  for  a few  pennies,  and  their 
performance,  morning  and  afternoon,  always 
winds  up  with  a distinctively  British  cere- 
mony. No  sooner  are  the  first  bars  of  “ (Jod 
save  the  King”  aounded  than  the  whole 
company  rises,  the  men  take  off  their  hats, 
and  so  we  all  stand,  devoutly  patriotic,  till 
the  verse  is  played  through.  It  U done  so 
quietly  and  soberly,  and  is,  above  all,  so 
extremely  mild  a way  of  bring  an  English- 
man that  the  ceremony  never  grates  on  for- 
eigners, who  find  themselves,  indeed,  very 
easily  moved  by  its  pretty  significance  and 
the  reserves  that  may  be  supposed  to  lie  be- 
hind it.  And,  after  all,  it  exposes  one  to 
nothing  worse-  than  the  risk  of  a cold  in  the 
head. 

Beyond  this  the  Leas  have  no  adjuncts. 
There  are  no  **  shows  " along  the  sidewalks, 
none  of  those  unspeakable  stores  that  fit  in 
so  naturally  with  the  rest  of  the  Board 
Walk  at  Atlantic  City,  no  invitations  to 
“ come  and  see  the  celebrated  $10,000  pic- 
ture,4 Fatima,’ that  Washington  pres*  and  so- 
ciety raved  about  in  fact,  nothing  of  that 
kind.  The  Leas  are  just  a promenading  lawn 
where  you  stroll  up  and  down  to  digest,  one 
meal  and  to  prepare  for  the  next,  and  to 
see  and  Iw  seen.  As  a promenade  it  ia  every- 
thing it  should  be,  except  for  the  people 
on  it  and  the  dresses  they  wear.  Those 
drrsscs!  French  women  come  over  from 
Boulogne,  look  at  them,  and  take  the  first 
lioat  back.  It  must  be  owned  that  the 


“ crowd  " at  an  English  watrring-place.  even 
one  so  fashionable  as  Folkestone,  is  not.  at 
any  rate  round  Easter-time,  an  exhilarating 
sight.  I put  it  on  record,  for  whatever  it 
may  be  worth,  that  three  pair  of  American 
eyes,  diligently  employed,  have  discovered 
out  of  all  these  thousand  promcnader*  just 
one  really  good-looking  woman  and  one  other 
who  was  passably  dressed.  And  the-  trouble  is 
not  that  English  women  “ never  worry  about 
dress  at  the  seaside,"  but  that  their  worrying 
seem*  so  ineffectual.  The  effort  is  unde- 
niably there,  and  it  is  precisely  that  that 
makes  it  all  so  pathetic.  Here,  at  least.  At- 
lantic City  runs  a long  way  ahead  of  Folke- 
stone, and.  Indeed,  of  most  English  “ re- 
sorts.” On  the  other  hand.  Folkestone  im- 
mensely scores  by  the  number  of  thing*  it 
ia  able  to  put  decently  out  of  sight.  The 
switchbacks,  merry  go- rounds,  penny-in-the- 
slot  machines,  and  so  on,  are  all  comfortably 
stowed  away  near  the  entrance  to  the  pier, 
at  the  foot  of  the  id  iff,  ami  agreeably  Iw-yond 
the  range  of  the  Lena.  It  scores  again  by 
being  totally  free  from  any  suggestion  of 
dishevellment  and  disarray,  of  being  pitched 
down  there  overnight.  Everything  i*  of 
brick  or  stone,  the  roads  are  perfection  for 
a radius  of  at  least  fifty  miles,  the  whole 
place  has  a substantially  British  air  of 
quietude  and  everlastingness.  The  beach  and 
the  hotels  and  the  promenade*  do  not  absorb 
life  as  they  do  at  Atlantic  City.  There  ia 
plenty  to  do  away  from  them  and  plenty  to 
see.  more  walks  and  drive*  to  take,  more 
chances  of  healthy  exercise,  of  good  golfing, 
of  a run  with  the  hounds.  Unlike  Atlantic 
City  and  almost  all  American  seaside  places, 
Folkestone,  in  short,  has  circumference. 

The  first  thing  an  Englishman  demands  of 
a holiday  resort  ia  that  it  shall  Is-  a good 
place  to  get  away  from.  Folkestone  in  thia 
respect  fills  the  bill  admirably.  It  makes  a 
capital  basis  of  operations,  and  ita  hinter- 
land is  well  worth  operating  over.  Almost 
anything  in  this  part  of  England  is  thought 
modern  if  it  cannot  show  at  least  five  hun- 
dred years  to  ita  credit ; and  the  supply 
of  neighboring  antiquities  is  so  generous  that 
one  hardly  take*  any  account  of  a merely 
Elizabethan  or  a merely  Tudor  affair.  It 
must  be  Celtic,  Naxon.  Homan,  or  Norman 
at  least  to  move  one.  At  least  this  is  what 
I judge  from  the  guidebooks.  Personally, 
I have  only  stumbled  upon  two  or  three  such 
veteran*.  One  was  a church  at  Hyde,  three 
or  four  miles  away,  in  the  crypt  of  which, 
for  the  sum  of  threepence,  you  may  see  about 
a thousand  skulls  ranged  along  shelves  like 
apples  in  a store- room,  and  a pile  of  bones 
some  eight  feet  high  and  twenty-five  feet 
long — nil  Celtic  or  Saxon.  The  other  gen- 
uine veteran  was  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
Canterbury  ha*  the  peculiarities  of  all  Eng- 
lish cathedral  town*.  In  itself  it  is  so 
charming  that  only  Mr.  Henry  James  should 
be  allowed  to  write  about  it-  The  main 
street  of  the  town,  long,  narrow,  crooked, 
and  flunk i-<l  with  gloriously  old  red  - tiled 
squat  little  houses,  ia  everything  it  should 
lx> — a fine  and  gentle  preparation  for  the 
full  splendors  of  the  cathedral.  The  cathe- 
dral itself,  too,  is  abundantly  satisfying.  It 
has.  of  course,  been  largely  44  restored,”  and 
by  Englishmen  who  have  a genius  for  muti- 
lating their  ancestors'  work.  Some  of  their 
“ improvement*  " shriek  at  one  like  the  Mos- 
lem shields  in  Kan  Sofia.  They  have  reno- 
vated and  redecorated  the  Chapter  House, 
for  instance,  after  letting  it  decay  for  five 
hundred  years,  until  it  now  looks  like  a 
collection  of  paper-hangers'  samples.  With 
all  this  the  cathedral  and  ita  precincts  re- 
main one  of  the  most  delightful  of  English 
treasures — even  when  you  are  " shown  over  ” 
them,  with  a party  of  gaping  middle-class 
Britishers,  by  n verger  whose  proper  posi- 
tion would  be  that  of  doorkeeper  in  a dime 
museum. 
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General  View  of  the  new  College  Buildings 


The  New  President  and  Build- 
ings of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York 

An  old  institution,  a young  president, 
and  un  entirely  new  outfit  of  grounds  und 
buildings  is  the  unusual  enmhi nation  which 
confronts  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  In  September,  11104.  the  college  is  to 
be  transferred  to  the  new  Gothic  buildings 


Main  Building  and  Tower,  from  the  West 


on  the  heights  above  the  Hudson,  at  138th 
Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue.  Prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  tine  accommodation 
of  3000  yming  men,  with  the  expectation 
that  in  a few  years  more  their  number  will 
lie  increased  to  5000.  It  seems  hard  to 
argue  from  the  present  Twenty-third  Street 
structure  to  such  a complete  equipment  ns 
is  presaged  by  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions (from  the  architect's  designs),  with- 


out feeling  that  a revolution  is  impending 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

In  March  the  soil  was  turned  which  mark- 
ed the  new  physical  era  in  the  history  of  the 
college.  On  the  ridge  overlooking  the  Hud- 
son at  138tb  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue 
will  arise  a group  of  buildings  which  will 
properly  house  the  city's  college,  and  which 
will  be  the  nucleus  of  what  is  apparently  to 
be  the  largest  college  in  the  world.  Every 
New-Yorker  is  familiar  with  the  quaint 
structure  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  at 
Twenty-third  Street  and  Lexington  Avcnue. 
1’erhaps  its  appearance  has  been  against  the 
fame  of  the  college  which  it  housed.  There 
are  now  some  2300  students  attending,  with 
1 19  professors  and  instructors,  and  although 
classes  are  held  from  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  six  o'clock  at  night,  and 
though  many  buildings  are  rented  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
facilities  of  the  institution  are  taxed  beyond 
all  possibility  of  accommodation. 

Hence  the  move  up- town — to  the  region 
along  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Palisade* 
where  so  much  of  the  elty’a  artistic,  educa- 
tional, and  architectural  development  haa 
been  accomplished  within  the  last  ten  years. 

The  money,  the  architect,  the  students,  and 
the  occasion  are  present:  and  the  choice  of 
Professor  .John  Huston  Finley,  of  Prince- 
ton. for  the  presidency  completes  a combina- 
tion which  promises  success  beyond  ordinary 
expectations.  Born  on  an  Illinois  prairie 
thirty-nine  years  ago.  Professor  Finley  was 
president  of  Knox  College  at  twenty-nine, 
later  Ailing  other  positions  of  trust  and 
honor.  A man  of  quiet  speech,  simple  man- 
ners. and  modest  demeanor,  he  has  won  his 
way  by  innate  force  to  a position  of  com- 
manding importance.  At  thirty-nine  years 
of  ape  there  is  an  opportunity  before  him 
Mich  as  few  men  have  possessed,  and  which 
all  who  know  him  believe  he  in  destined  to 
improve  beyond  any  normal  expectation. 

As  the  renl  head  of  the  public  educa- 
tional system  of  a city  of  four  millions  of 
inhabitants.  Dr.  Finley  la  to  be  given  the 
rare  opportunity  of  welding  various  and 
somewhat  incongruous  parts  into  a complete 
and  harmonious  whole  which  will  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  every  person  in  the 
city. 

A word  n«  to  the  new  buildings.  As  the 
accompanying  illustration*  indicate,  the 
Tudor  style  of  Gothic  architecture  prevails, 
and  the  group  will  I*  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory  in  the  country.  There  are  vacant 
lots  ndjojnlng.  so  that  indefinite  extension 
is  possible. 

The  buildings  will  call  for  an  expenditure 
of  $2,000,000.  The  figures  are  easy  to 


write,  but  a glance  at  the  list  of  the  world's 
educational  institutions  will  show  that 
few  have  so  substantial  a foundation  as 
Ibis.  As  there  are  to  be  no  dormitories, 
this  sum  represents  only  the  amount  to  be 
expended  on  the  construction  of  buildings 
for  the  housing  of  elaases  and  lecturers. 
But  it  is  neither  money  nor  buildings,  no 
matter  how  abundant,  which  give  the  real 
value  to  an  educational  institution.  Gar- 
field's off-quoted  definition  of  a university 
suggests  the  essential  requisite  — “a  log 
cabin  with  Dr,  Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  of 
the  bench/'  Although  much  has  been  ac- 
complished through  the  untiring  endeavor* 
of  General  Alex.  8.  Webb  and  his  prede- 
cessors, the  college  has  been  embarrassed 
by  trying  conditions.  But  now  a belter 
era  has  lyegtm.  and  the  man  best  fitted  to 
take  advantage  of  it  has  been  found. 


The  Central  Tower,  Main  Building 
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Books  and  Bookmen 

Them:  arc  some  paragraphs  in  a recent 
article  on  “ Fiction  and  Froth,"  in  the 
sictn/rmy,  which  atrike  a sympathetic  chord 
and  tell  some  plain  truths  about  the  busi- 
ness of  writing  novels.  “ There  are  times,” 
aa J»  this  writer,  “ when  the  multitude  of 
novels  upon  our  shelves  strikes  us  with  a 
kind  of  hopelesB  amazement.  With  the  best 
intention  in  the  world  it  ia  impossible  to 
deal  with  them  all ; impossible  even  to  men- 
tion more  than  the  titles  of  many  of  them. 
This,  in  itaelf,  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  production  of  novels  is  too  great; 
but  when  we  approach  the  question  of  se- 
lection, the  implication  that  it  is  too  great 
becomes  hard  ami  unblinkable  fact.  The 
number  of  novels  which  can  stand  the  test 
of  a reasonable  critical  standard  is  aston- 
ishingly small:  even  if  we  accepted  the  mod- 
ern and,  as  we  think,  the  untenable  the- 
ory that  the  main  end  of  fiction  should  he 
to  amiiBc,  it  would  remain  astonishingly 
small,  for  true  amusement  is  not  often  to 
la*  found  in  them*  rows  of  many-colored  vol- 
umes, But  the  main  end  of  fiction  should 
not  be  to  amuse  any  more  than  it  should 
be  consciously  to  instruct.  Fiction,  indeed, 
is  un  Instrument  of  too  wide  u range  to  be 
brought  within  the  narrow  circle  of  a defini- 
tion: it  has  all  the  world  for  its  pasture, 
all  the  infinite  follies  and  vices  and  noble- 
nesses of  man  for  theme.  Yet  definite 
theme,  point  of  view,  individuality  of  pres- 
entation, Rre  precisely  the  things  which  we 
find  lacking  in  so  much  recent  fiction.  A 
critic  whose  faculty  has  been  cultivated  by 
much  practice  can  run.  say,  through  a score 
of  novels,  and  find  that  he  can  divide  them 
into  three  or  four  section*  with  unmis- 
takable labels.  The  crop  of  this  season’s 
novels  is  raised  from  the  seed  of  last  sea- 
son’s; certain  formula*  are  popular,  and 
innumerable  pens  restate  those  formulas 
with  no  more  variation  than  simple  re- 
shuffling implies.  We  open  book  after  hook 
to  find  ouraclres  confronted  with  the  very 
ghosts  of  familiarity. 

“ The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  forced 
is  plain— many  of  our  novelists  go  to  books 
for  inspiration  and  Ideas  instead  of  going 
to  life.  It  is  much  easier  to  go  to  Istoks. 
but  that  is  not  the  way  to  produce  work 
which  may  here  and  there  stir  u reader  to 
actual  emotion,  here  ami  there  touch  some 
hidden  or  subconscious  spring  of  the  soul. 
It  is,  no  dotilit,  given  to  few  writers  to  un- 
veil even  the  smallest  mysteries  of  the  ter- 
rible and  beautiful  spirit  of  man.  but  it 
is  the  business  of  every  writer  to  strive  af- 
ter tlie  highest  that  is  in  him.  He  may  not 
have  much  to  say.  hut  he  should  at  least 
endeavor  to  Bay  it  well,  and  he  should  not 
attempt  to  say  It  at  all  unless  from  some 
impulsion  of  knowledge  or  temperament. 
This  is  a hard  saving,  but  it  repn-sents  the 
only  way  of  art.  Take  up  half  a dozen  of 
these  novels  at  random,  and  you  will  find 
misrepresentation  blatant;  misrepresenta- 
tion of  every  class  of  society,  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  roost  ordinary  affairs  of  ex- 
istence. It  may  not  he  conscious  misrep- 
resentation. but  there  it  is:  the  servant- 
girl  stands  in  as  impossible  a light  and  as 
ruinous  a perspective  a*  the  countless  men 
and  women  who  trail  titles  across  the  pngr*. 
There  comes  upon  us  at  times  a positive 
yearning  for  anything  vital,  anything  truly 
and  personally  observed,  were  it  only  a side- 
ling tramp  or  a garbage-sodden  gutter. 

“ It  is  well  to  recall  now  and  then  what 
Ruskin  wrote  of  l*ook»  in  King*'  Trennurie*. 
A book  is  written,  he  said,  because  the  au- 
thor has  something  to  say  which  he  per- 
ceive# to  be  true  and  useful,  or  helpfully 
beautiful.  So  far  ns  he  knows,  no  one  has 
yet  said  it;  so  far  as  he  knows,  no  one  else 


can  say  it.  He  is  bound  to  say  it,  clearly 
and  melodiously  if  he  may;  clearly,  at  all 
events.  In  the  sura  of  hi*  life  he  finds 
this  to  be  the  thing,  or  group  of  things, 
manifest  to  him; — this,  the  piece  of  true 
knowledge,  or  night,  which  his  share  of  sun- 
shine and  earth  has  permitted  him  to  seize. 
He  would  fain  set  it  down  forever;  engrave 
it  on  a rock,  if  he  could;  saying,  ‘This 
is  the  best  of  me;  for  the  rest.  I ate,  and 
drank,  and  slept,  loved,  and  hated,  like  an- 
other; my  life  was  as  the  vapor,  and  is 
not;  but  this  1 saw  and  knew;  this,  if  any- 
thing of  mine,  is  worth  your  memory.’ 
That,  it  may  be  said,  ia  a counsel  of  per- 
fection, hut  it  has  the  right  spirit.  If  it 
at  all  consorted  with  the  spirit  of  the  sgc 
we  should  have  fewer  ami  better  novels; 
which  would  not  mean  that  the  novel-read- 
ing public  would  go  empty,  but  that  it 
would  have  more  to  think  about.  The  av- 
erage novel,  to  put  the  matter  hriclly,  is 
concerned  neither  with  real  ideas  nor  with 
rpal  life;  it  is  a comment — jaunty,  or  senti- 
mental. or  frivolous — upon  what  never  ex- 
isted; it  is  a kind  of  ineffective  phantasm, 
blurred,  inchoate,  remote.  And  the  ten- 
dency is  to  level  all  to  this  average.  Our 
greatest,  as  we  said  the  other  day,  are  si- 
lent- The  call  is  for  leaders;  of  followers 
in  every  kind  we  have  rank-and-file  enough.” 

W>c  Macyrtxfor  was  first  published  by 
a local  firm  of  publishers  in  Glasgow  at  the 
author’s  expense,  and  had  reached  a sale  at 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  copies  before 
it  was  heard  of  in  London.  Mr.  Grant  Rich- 
ards. an  enterprising  young  London  pub- 
lisher, recently  undertook  the  Knglish  pub- 
lication of  the  book,  and  the  fresh  inva- 
sion of  London  by  a Scottish  writer  is  cele- 
brated in  this  fashion  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Kymon 
in  the  Sketch: 

O’  Wallace  and  Sir  .John  the  Graham 
And  Robert  Bruce  o'  deathless  name 
Lat  Scotia’s  bards  the  deeds  proclaim 
Wi’  native  vigour: 

But  lat  them  no  account  it  shame 
.To  spare  a stanza  for  the  fame 
O’  Wee  Macgrccgor. 

His  great  name-father,  bold  Rob  Roy, 

In  Glabra  wroeht  an  unto  ploy 
And  did  hi*  utmost  to  destroy 
The  Bailie’s  figure; 

Still,  his  exploits  were  but  u toy 
To  those  o that  rampaugeous  boy 
The  Wee  Macgrccgor. 

This  rascal  o’  a later  age. 

A bairn  whiles,  an’  whiles  a sage, 

Wha’a  tricks  our  liking  now  engage 
And  now  our  rigour. 

Serenely  t reads  his  humble  stage. 

Sublime  when  storms  maternal  rage 
Rouii’  Wee  Margreegor. 

His  countrymen  hr  made  his  own. 

And  now  the  nirkum,  bolder  grown. 
Main-In**  wi'  war-pipe's  stirring  drone 
To  conquest  bigger: 

Across  the  Border  he  has  flown. 

To  thirl  the  Southron  to  the  throne 

O’  Wee  Margreegor. 

What  though  the  Gorliol*  claim  his  birth? 
This  contribution  to  the  mirth 
0’  nations  but  enriches  earth 
In  joy  too  meagre: 

O'  stuff  heroic  fear  nar  dearth. 

While  Scotland  nurtures  lads  o’  worth 
Like  Wee  Macgrccgor. 

It  will  be  good  news  to  the  readers  of  the 
Adventure*  and  the  Urmoirr  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  to  learn  that  after  flirting  with  the 
great  detective  in  The  Hound  of  the  Ran- 
kerrille*,  Conan  Doyle  has  at  last  concluded 
to  get  down  to  work  seriously,  and  recount 
the  further  adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
We  understand  that  the  new  series  have  been 
secured  by  the  Strand  Magazine,  In  this 
field  Conan  Doyle  ha*  no  rival. 

In  Marjorie,  Mr.  -Justin  Huntly  McCar- 
thy'* new  novel,  the  hero  who  tells  the  tale 


informs  the  reader  that  “ Crowninshield  ia 
my  name,  with  Raphael  prefixed,  a name 
my  mother  fell  upon  in  conning  her  Bible 
for  a holinarac  for  me."  We  think  it  is 
more  likely  that  she  found  it  in  Paradine 
Lost,  for  it  does  uot  appear  that  the  arch- 
angel figured  in  either  the  Old  or  New  Tes- 
tament. But  if  Mr.  McCarthy  nods  he  does 
bo  in  good  company.  In  this  matter  of  an 
angel,  for  instance,  take  Burns's  **  Cottar’s 
Saturday  Night."  The  Cottar  ia  reading 
from  the  Book  of  Revelation, 

How  he.  who  lone  in  Patmos  banishfel. 

Saw  in  the  sun  a mighty  angel  stand. 

And  heard  great  Bab'lon’a  doom  pro- 
nounced by  Heaven's  command. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  doom  of  Babylon 
was  pronounced  before  ever  the  angel  in  the 
sun  appeared,  and,  anyway,  the  latter’a 
functions  were  quite  otherwise  than  de- 
scribed. as  a glance  at  Revelation  xix.  17 
will  suffice  to  show.  It  was  Sir  Walter 
Scott  who  spoke  of  Oliver  le  Dain  gliding 
from  house  to  house,  making  himself  friends 
at  Peronne,  “ but  not  in  the  apostle's  sense, 
with  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness."  The 
words  alluded  to  were  spoken  by  One  who 
was  higher  than  any  apostle.  But  thia  i* 
a pardonable  slip  compared  to  that  made 
by  Charlotte  BrontP  in  Jane  Eyre  where  she 
makes  her  heroine  descrilw  the  panelled  front 
of  a cabinet  hearing,  “ in  grim  design,  the 
heads  of  the  twelve  apostles,"  among  whom 
she  observes  was  “ the  bearded  physician  St. 
Luke."  Yet  *hr  was  a clergyman's  daugh- 
ter. and  conversant  with  the  Bible,  as  her 
frequent  allusions  attest.  Readers  of  Lub- 
bock's Plmnurrs  of  Life  may  recall  the  au- 
thor’s assigning  the  Hymn  of  Love  in 
1 Corinthians  xiii.  to  St.  John.  Fronde  in 
his  C«p«ir  relates  how  Mithridates.  overmas- 
tered by  the  Roman  troops,  fell  M like  Raul 
by  the  sword  of  a slave."  The  historian,  it 
would  appear,  knew  his  Cesar  better  than 
his  Bihlr.  This  rurinus  trick  of  memory 
plays  false  even  with  Stevenson,  who  cer- 
tainly knew  the  Scriptures  well,  in  a verse 
from  his  " Songs  of  Travel”: 

I ran  aa,  at  the  cannon’s  roar. 

The  troops  the  ramparts  man — 

As  in  the  holy  house  of  yore 
The  willing  Eli  ran. 

We  know  that  Paul  did  not  write  any 
“ First  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  ” in  Greek 
or  any  other  tongue,  yet  if  you  refer  to  your 
Dombcy  and  Son— chapter  xii.,  if  we  mis- 
take not — you  will  find  Dr.  Blimhcr  deliv- 
ering this  rebuke:  “ Gentlemen,  rise  for 
grace  I . . . Johnson  will  repeat  to  me  to- 
morrow morning  before  breakfast,  without 
honk,  and  from  the  Greek  Testament,  the 
First  E.ilatle  of  Raint  Paul  to  the  Kpbe- 

aiaaa.” 

In  spite  of  recent  failures  early  in  the 
season  on  both  side*  of  the  Atlantic  to  make 
a successful  production  of  Loma  Hyane  on 
the  stage,  we  hear  that  another  attempt  is 
to  be  made  before  the  end  of  the  season  at 
a London  theatre.  Mr.  Hayden  Coffin,  who 
for  some  years  has  taken  a leading  part  in 
such  comic  opera*  as  “ San  Toy  " and  " The 
Country  Girl  " at  Daly’*  Theatre  in  I»ndon, 
is  to  “ create.”  as  the  word  goes,  the  part 
of  John  Ridd.  This  particular  dramatiza- 
tion is  said  to  lend  its  promoters  great  hope 
of  its  success;  aiul  once  the  fact  has  been 
established  on  the  f>»mlon  hoards,  we  are 
likely  to  see  it  in  New  York  Inter  on.  One 
wonders  how  Blaekmore  would  have  re- 
garded these  efforts  to  transplant  his  he- 
loved  Devonshire  into  the  land  of  lime-light 
and  fustian.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
Blaekmore  was  inclined  to  slight  Lorna 
Boone,  and  to  consider  Npringharm  his  best 
work.  For  our  or.n  part,  we  prefer  the  less 
well-known  CrioUuettt. 
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Correspondence 

POLITICS  AND  THE  NEGRO. 

Chu  acov  Marik  14,  1903. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — Your  excellent  editorial,  “The 
Pmidtnt’l  Doctrine  and  the  Fact*  of  His- 
tory," is  the  moat,  confine  anil  forceful  pre- 
sentation of  this  subject  that  1 have  seen. 
You  nay: 

The  hiiitory  of  the  negro  in  politics  has 
changed  the  attitude  of  the  South  toward 
him,  and  Republican  leaders.  North  and 
South,  are  responsible  for  that  history. 
Without  inquiring  into  the  motives  of  those 
who  gave  the  suffrage  to  the  negro,  it  ia 
true  that  the  gift  haa  been  made  the  instru- 
ment of  ilia  corruption  from  the  very  firat- 

It  would  go  a long  way  toward  permit- 
ting improvement  of  the  mass  of  negroes 
in  the  South,  and  toward  purifying  politics 
throughout  the  country,  for  the  average 
voter  in  the  North  to  come  to  a realization 
of  the  following  “ facts  of  history  ” con- 
cerning participation  by  negroes  in  politic* 
in  the  South,  cither  State  nr  Federal. 

1.  It  haa  never  done  the  tuasa  of  negroes 
any  good. 

2.  It  has  corrupted  politic*  in  the  South, 
including  the  national  minority  party,  by 
making  " the  solid  South " not  only  pos- 
sible. but  imperative. 

3.  It  ha*  often  defeated  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  voters  of  the  dominant  po- 
litical party  by  giving  the  balance  of  power 
in  national  convention*  to  the  political  boss 
who  controls  the  Southern  delegation  of  pro- 
fessional spoilsmen  at  a price. 

4.  It  lias  often  corrupted  both  State  and 
Federal  politic*  in  the  North,  by  placing  at 
the  disposal  of  the  boss  the  Presidency  and 
the  enormous  patronage. 

5.  It  lia*  completely  eliminated  from  the 
councils  of  the  pnrty  that  lias  shaped  most 
Federal  legislation  for  the  last  forty  years, 
the  virtue,  intelligence,  and  experience  of 
the  South,  a part  of  the  country  that  always 
before  supplied  a large  percentage  of  the 
most  efficient  statesmen  of  the  nation,  and 
this,  too,  at  a time  when  question*  of  gravest 
moment  jieeuliar  to  the  South  were  under 
consideration. 

How  can  the  good  people  of  the  North 
who  really  wish  to  benefit  the  mas*  of 
negroes  South,  accomplish  most?  By  mak- 
ing it  unpopular  for  tne  politicians  to  even 
mention  the  Southern  negro. 

It  is  a " fact  of  history  ” that  tlir  mass  of 
negroes  in  the  South  to-day  arc  in  better 
condition  than  a like  mas*  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  All  the  good  that  has  come 
to  the  mass  of  negroes  in  this  country  haa 
come  not  through  the.  politician  or  the 
philanthropist,  but  as  merely  incidental  to 
the  white  man's  business  policy.  The 
Northern  ship-owner  captured  a savage  in 
Africa.  He  was  used  as  a slave  in  the 
North,  or  sold  to  the  Southerner,  whichever 
paid  better.  In  either  case  he  was  taught, 
industry,  how  to  care  for  his  health,  re- 
ligion, •morality,  and  other  element*  of 
civilization  just  in  that  proportion  that  was 
«up|io*ed  to  make  him  more  valuable  from 
a business  standpoint. 

After  the  war,  as  Booker  T.  Washington 
has  often  said,  the  negro  thought  freedom 
meant  freedom  from  work.  Thousands  of 
plantations  lay  untillcd.  The  white  leader* 
from  the  North  openly  encouraged  the 
negroes  to  believe  that  they  might  la?  not 
only  the  equal*  of  white  men.  but  that  they 
might  dominate  the  white  men  of  the 
Smith. 

" De  bottom  rail  is  on  top  " was  a favor- 
ite expression  among  the  negroes.  Yes,  the 
" mud  sill  " was  on  top.  and  its  idime  be- 
smirched the  entire  strueture.  Northern 
politicians  and  philanthropists  impaired  the 
business  ability  of  the  negro  by  causing 
him  to  leave  occupations  in  which  he  was 


a sueces*,  largely  swelling  the  roll  of  idlers 
and  criminals.  They  restricted  his  business 
opportunities  by  frightening  capital  away 
from  the  South,  Whatever  the  politician 
might  say.  or  the  philanthropist  might  be- 
lieve, the  hard-headed  Northern  business  man 
would  not  invest  his  money  where  “ de 
bottom  rail  is  on  top,”  except  on  extraor- 
dinary terms. 

No  improvement  came  until  " de  bottom 
rail  " went  Iwck  to  the  bottom.  When  the 
improvement  did  come,  it  came  through  the 
Southern  business  man  aided  by  Northern 
capital.  Cotton  is  planted  al«oul  April  1, 
and  ia  harvested  during  the  fall  and  winter. 
Almost  without  exception  the  negroes  had 
to  buy  supplies  on  credit,  to  be  paid  for 
when  the  crop  was  harvested.  The  merchant 
had  to  borrow  the  money  to  buy  these  sup- 
plies. chiefly  in  the  North.  Anything  that 
tended  to  make  capital  for  this  purpose  ex- 
pensive, passed  along  the  line  until  it  final- 
ly rested  on  the  negro.  The  crops  were 
raised  largely  under  the  advice  and  super- 
vision of  the  merchants  who  were  selling 
the  supplies  on  credit,  and  who  had  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  local  conditions.  There 
is  room  for  improvement,  but  great  im- 
provement has  been  made  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  outlying  plantations 
have  been  put  Iwck  into  cultivation,  and 
much  new  land  has  been  "opened  up."  The 
negroes  have  gone  back  to  work. 

There  is  now  no  sueh  thing  in  the  South 
as  a negro  unable  to  get  a job  at  fair  wages. 
There  are  plenty  of  job*  and  to  spare.  Plain 


business  competition  for  his  services  and 
his  patronage  will  give  the  negro  in  the 
South  better  and  better  opportunities  for 
his  own  development.  There  are  two 
dangers  that  he  should  fear  most.  He  will 
auceced  in  spite  of  all  the  rest.  1.  Political 
agitation  that  has  the  effect  of  curtailing 
his  business  opportunities,  and  causes  to 
line  up  against  him  the  white  men  with 
whom  he  comes  into  daily  contact,  from 
whom  he  Icurnrd  most  that  he  knows,  and 
to  whom  he  is  accustomed  to  look  for  pro- 
tection, guidance,  and  support.  2.  Himself. 

I am,  sir, 

American  Citizen. 


A MISAPPREHENSION. 

nos  Amu  St kmt,  PuiUMLnilt, 
Marti  ]»,  1003. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

SlR.— On  page  516  of  Hakpeh'h  Weekly 
of  March  28  is  a notice  of  my  recent  book, 
1VI|  Soldiers  liesert  from  the  United  States 
Army.  The  comment  i*  inaccurate,  and  does 
me  an  injustice.  For  instance:  “ He  has 
been  a soldier.”  And  again:  “On  the 
strength  of  experience  gleaned  in  the  Span- 
ish war."  I was  not  in  the  Spanish  war, 
and  nothing  appears  in  the  book  from  which 
to  draw  such  a conclusion.  Neither  is  there 
anything  to  indicate  that  I have  been  a 
soldier,  as  the  article  states. 

1 am.  sir, 

Eu.wooo  Beroev. 


THE  anniversary  of  Emerson  s birth  will 
be  celebrated  on  May  25.  One  of  the 
interesting  features  in  next  week’s  Harper’S 
Weekly  ( out  May  13)  will  be  an  article,  by 
W.  D.  Howells,  on  his  “ Personal  Impressions 
of  Emerson/'  The  article,  Vvith  a neTO  portrait, 
is  written  in  Mr.  Howeils's  delightful  remi- 
niscent vein,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  contributions  yet 
published  to  the  story  of  Emerson  as  a man 
and  writer. 

The  date  of  the  Weekly  containing  Mr. 
HotPells's  article  Tcill  be  May  16 — on  the  news- 
stands three  days  earlier . 
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Finance 

Til*  lack  of  a definite  tendency  in  the 
wcuritiea  market,  however  irkaome  it  may 
prove  to  the  professional  speculators,  is 
easily  explicable.  On  all  sides  you  hear  of 
the  utter  absence  of  “ outside  interest " in 
speculation,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
inactivity  of  the  strong  men  of  the  Street. 
This  condition  of  affairs  is  held  to  have  va- 
rious meanings,  which  differ  according  to 
the  individual  temperament  of  each  ob- 
server. The  inveterate  trader  finds  in  it  ab- 
solute discouragement  to  operations  for  the 
rise,  since  without  the  co-operation  of  either 
the  public  or  the  **  strong  interests  ” an 
extensive  upward  movement  is  utterly  out 
of  the  question.  It  is  the  kind  of  a market 
which  the  professional  trader  will  sell  one 
day  because  it  is  dull  and  non-rising,  and 
buy  on  the  next  because  it  is  dull  and  non- 
falling. Perhaps  as  good  a description  of 
this  market  as  any  is  that  it  is  a perfectly 
“ natural " market.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
bear  ammunition  when  basic  conditions  are 
ns  prosperous  as  they  are  to-day.  and  when 
the  future  us  well  seems  to  hold  in  store 
nothing  but  good.  At  the  same  time,  the 
apathy  of  the  speculative  community  seems 
to  lie  so  settled  and  the  indisposition  of 
the  bull  leaders  to  inaugurate  a campaign 
for  the  rise  so  evident,  that  the  available 
bull  ammunition  is  inadequate.  The  mar- 
ket. thus  left  to  itself,  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  professional  element — that  is,  of  men 
whose  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  four  wulls 
of  the  marble  “ Hoard  Room.”  and  whose 
operations  are  accordingly  governed  by  the 
insignificant  fluctuations  from  minute  to 
minute.  It  means  the  deadly  monotony  of 
a 4‘  traders'  market." 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  safe  to  aay 
that  if  sentiment  is  anything  at  all  it  is 
bullish.  There  is  cheerfulness  without  the 
fever  of  n bull  market ; there  is  optimism 
without  the  delectable  visions  of  sudden 
wealth  to  be  made  by  buying  stocks  to-day 
to  sell  at  a profit  next  week.  To  that  ex- 
tent the  situation  in  the  speculative  markets 
has  improved  from  the  quasi  - demoraliza- 
tion which  prevailed  immediately  after  the 
announcement  of  the  Northern  Securities 
Company  decision.  There  is  no  question 
now  that  the  majority  of  stocks  and  bonds 
are  not  inflated.  The  favorable  features  of 
the  situation  are  considered  by  sellers  as 
well  as  buyers.  The  public  is  not  specu- 
lating, but  is  doing  better:  it  is  buying 
here  and  there,  where  it  desire*  to  invest 
and  finds  fairly  cheap  securities.  This 
process  of  digestion  is  from  its  very  nature 
slow.  Rut  it  is  safe,  and  it  averts  the  harm 
that  would  come  from  unwise  speculation. 
There  is,  therefore,  very  much  less  talk  to- 
day of  the  huge  volume  of  " undigested 
securities."  Similarly,  because  money  has 
become  easier,  we  hear  less  about  the  “ in- 
vestment level.”  But  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  present  ease  in  money  ia  to 
a significant  extent  due  to  the  very  inactiv- 
ity of  speculation. 

There  is  no  abatement  in  the  encouraging 
report*  of  good  time*  in  the  various  indus- 
tries. as  in  the  agricultural  outlook,  not- 
withstanding some  unfavorable  weather  in 
certain  sections.  But  the  country  at  large 
has  grown  so  accustomed  to  good  time* 
that  we  now  take  our  prosperity  ns  a mat- 
ter of  course.  It  is  nothing  new  for  mills 
to  he  busy,  for  railroads  to  move  more 
freight  than  ever  before,  for  labor  to  he  re- 
ceiving the  highest  wages  paid  in  the 
world.  To  announce  such  things  and  expect 
people  to  I*  thrilled  thereby  is  to  utter 
rank  platitudes  through  a megaphone,  and 
expect  applause  from  a Idas*'  audience.  In 
other  words,  ” good  " news  nowadays  “ falls 
flat,”  in  the  stock  - market  as  everywhere 
else.  To  arouse  speculative  enthusiasm  to 
a high  pitch  something  more  sensational  is 
needed. 
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Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

Ha  NX  is*.  No.  50  Wall  Stkoot. 


HASKINS  & SELLS 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 
NO.  30  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  VORK 
CABLI  ADDBB9S.  **  HA0K9SLLS  ” 

WILLIAMSON  BLOG.  J>  COLBMAN  ST., 


The  Audit  Company  of  Net  York 


Invsttigstiona  Cor  Financing  and  Underwriting,  and 
for  Reorganisation  Committees. 

NEW  YORK, 

Mutual  Life  Buildings,  43  Cedar  Street. 
Philadelphia,  Chicaj 

ArnIc  Ft.'-llnc.  * V.  Lite  Bi 

ijth  and  Market  Sis.  UlUliuJili 


7 PER  CENT 


Improvement  Bonds  issued,  by  the  City  of 
Seattle  in  denominations  of  $200.00  and 
$500.00.  possessing  every  element  of  security 
and  certainty  of  prompt  payment  of  interest 
and  principal  so  eagerly  sought  by  careful 
investors,  can  be  purchased  of 

R.  F.  GUERIN  A CO..  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


financial 


The  Mechanics’ 
National  Bank 


of  the  City  of  New  York 

(Kovxdop  1810) 

33  WALL  STREET 


OFFICERS 

GRANVILLE  W.  GARTH. PsssiDurr. 

ALEXANDER  EORR, Vks-Pssmiisnt 

ANDREW  A KNOWLES,  *- Cabrixx. 

ROBERT  U-  GRAFF.  • ....  Assistant  Cash  is*. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION 

(.CONDENSED) 

Report  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
APRIL  30th.  1902 
RESOURCES 


$12,745,106.56 

770,029.74 

545,796.92 

835,829.80 

8,297,120.00 

$23,193,883.02 


Capital,  Surplus,  and  Profits 

$4,496,310.20 


Loans  and  Discounts 
Bonds  - 

Banking  House  - - - 

Due  from  Banks  ... 
Cash  and  Checks  on  other  Banks 


ACCOUNTS  INVITED 

DIRECTORS 

[ Ai-Btanucb  E-  Oss,  David  Dow*  ft  Co. 

I jmai.i.  Lincoln, Callm  ft  Co. 

" back  E Ex- Presides! 

Hbmnv  Hknti,  • - - Henry  Hinli  ft  i o. 

Cm  ABLE*  M Pnatt, Standard  Oil  Co. 

Hshny  Talmaugi.  .....  Henry  TaliiMdae  ft  Co- 

John  Simclaih. Jobo  SinclAir  ft  CO. 

William  K Hoclton,  - ...  Boulton  iUiw  ft  Dallett. 

BMMLHunaii  R 

Gkanvillb  W-  Cabin, President 


$3,000,000 

NEW  YORK  CITY  354% 

Tax  Exempt  Gold  Bonds 

(Payable  In  Fifty  Years) 

TO  BE  SOLD  TUESDAY,  MAY  12  1903 

OFFERED  DIRECT  TO  INVESTORS 


A legal  Invostmont  for  trust  funds,  exempt  from  taxation 
except  for  State  purposes.  No  "all  or  none"  bids  received, 
thus  giving  Investors  the  same  advantages  as  dealers.  Bonds 
are  awarded  to  bidders  offering  the  highest  premium. 

A bid  of  108  7 B yield*  8.15  per  cent.  Income 
A bid  of  107.44  yields  8.20  pei  cent.  Income 
A bid  of  foe  14  yields  3.2.1  per  cent.  Income 
Send  bid,  in  • tested  envelope.  enclosed  in  the  addressed  envelope-  TWO  PER  CENT  OF 
PAR  VALUE  ML5T  ACCOMPANY  BID  li  must  be  m cash  or  certified  check  on  State  ot 
Nation*!  bank  ol  New  York  City  Tbit  deposit  will,  il  requested,  be  returned  <Dy  of  sale  to 
un*uccewfsl  bidders.  For  fuller  intormsuon  »#e  "City  Record,”  published  at  a City  Hall,  New 
York. 

Csasall  say  Saak  sa  Trast  Csaapaay,  or  adsrras 

EDWARD  M.  GROUT,  Comptroller  City  ol  New  Vork 

289  Broadway.  New  York 
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RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 


The  cenlennrv  of  Emerinn'i  birth  is  to  be  celebrated  rtn  Mnv  25.  The  reader  is  referred  to  an 
article  by  W.  D.  Howells  on  the  following  page 
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Impressions  of  Emerson 

By  Wi  1 1 i a m Dean  Howells 


A FTER  Hit*  powers  that  tlirfrt  this  puld iciitinn  had  a*ked  me 

/l  to  write  nl  t In-  very  ifreat  man  who***  hundredth  birth- 

/“%  day  m*  are  all  celebrnt ing,  and  I had  unwarily  assented. 
^ I In't bought  me,  tardily  enough.  tagging  to  look  at. 

the  various  picture*  of  him  whieh  they  meant  to  rvpro- 
duce.  hut  which  they  have  since  more  advisedly  withheld  (ruin  the 
public.  My  vague  notion  wan  that  these  might  eiiahle  me  to  do oomo- 
tiling  of  the  -nit  that  the  |Mwm  owned  they  wanted:  something 
K'liiiin-ri'ht.  special,  |x-vuliur.  ot  such  inspiration  a-  my  having  s»en 
him.  .H|M>ken  with  him,  personally  known  him  lat  least  in  that  de- 
gree of  personality  of  which  him  -tarry  stth-lance  wan  susceptible 
from  an  earthling  *n  fur  below  him  I,  might  have  eventuated  in. 
I found  the  likenesses  all  very  like;  im  photograph  enuhl  well 
err  an  to  the  beautiful  Unvk  serenity  of  Emerson’*  look* ; and  yet 
they  all  seemed  to  me  a shade,  or  several  shade*,  severer  than 
he  seemed:  they  laeked  that  certain  wine  sweetness.  remotely 
touched  with  humor,  which  wii*  the  first  and  last  characteristic 
nl  Ilia  face;  and  I have  *incc  wondered  if  a i-om|x>site  of  the  sev- 
eral pie t urea  would  not  have  brought  this  more  to  the  surface.  A 
nun [xante  likeness  is  never  quite  true,  of  course,  hut  it  ha*  the  truth 
in  it.  and  this  may  come  out  through  the  blind.  As  far  a*  the 
camera  is  concerned,  it  is  the  efTer-t  of  an  uium|M-neliuble  veraeitr. 
and  having  lieeii  persuaded  by  much  criticism  that  I am  little 
other  than  a camera  iny-clf,  I am  not  wholly  without  the  hope 
that  if  f assemble  my  impressions  of  him.  and  print  them,  or  re- 
print them,  one  ii | sin  another,  something  of  his  veritable  pres- 
ence ma.v  show  from  them. 

I first  saw  Kmrrson  when  I heard  him  lecture  in  the  West.  Iml 
I first  met  him  at  Concord  in  IHMU.  Then  I saw  him  again  and 
again  in  Boston  between  the  year  lHlMI.  when  I went  to  live  in 
Camhridge,  and  that  last  of  his  years,  when  lie  died.  Mat 

it  was  not  oftenest  alxmt  the  ofliev  of  the  magazine  of  which  I 
was  an  under  editor  and  lie  was  a most  high  contributor  that  I 
*aw  him.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  was  to  la-  seen  there,  a tall.  «pat-e 
form.  slightly  stooped.  Imt  a*  from  within  rather  than  with 
out  that  it  only  seemed  in  handy  bowed:  ami  then  if  one  asked 
one  might  ia»  presented  to  him  without  fear  of  cuu«itig  him  em 
bnrrassinent  from  his  rciollci-lion  of  a former  introduction,  lie 
was  already  beginning  to  forget,  to  achieve  an  identity  indc|M-mlciit 
of  the  memory  which  const  Itutc*  the  tiri*cvcrcd  coiiscioUsne**  of 
other  men.  This  gift  of  purely  spiritual  continuity  evinced  it«elf 
piibliely  a*  well  as  privately,  and  it  was  part  of  the  singular  plea- 
Mire  of  hearing  him  lecture,  to  »ec  him  lose  his  place  in  his  manu- 
script. turn  the  leaves  over  with  im<iidihle  sighs,  ami  then  go  smil- 
ing on.  Oner  1 rrmemher  how,  when  some  pages  fell  to  the  floor 
and  were  picked  up  for  him  and  put  before  him.  he  patient 
ly  waited  the  result  with  an  unconcern  a*  great  a*  that  of 
any  in  his  audience.  He  was.  in  fact,  the  |cn*t  anxious  of  those 
present,  for  by  that  time  it  had  come  nlsiut  that  the  old  popular 
cavil  slid  doubt  of  him  had  turned  into  n love  and  reverence  so 
deep  nnd  true  that  his  listeners  all  eared  more  than  he  to  have  the 
distractions  of  the  acrident  end  in  his  triumph. 

If  I linger  in  such  trivial,  fond  records,  it  is  because.  [terhaps  ns 
much  as  anything,  they  seem  to  [mint  a condition,  mystical  and 
[aitlietic.  and  yet  more  awe  than  pity  inspiring,  which  hecitme  more 
and  mote  characteristic  of  Kiner son  in  the  impressions  of  the  wit- 
ness. I have  a sense  of  having  told  before  of  an  experience  at 
a dinner  given  to  lamgfellow  mi  the  completion  of  his  Ihtulr. 
when  Emerson  came  in  and  took  a chair  Irctwmi  a young  brother 
author  (how  young  one's  brother  authors  lined  to  its- ! I and  thi» 
idle  rememlawer.  and  atoned  for  all  his  past  forgetfnluesse* 
■•f  me.  I had  Item  lamenting  my  lack  of  a personality  per*i*tcnt 
enough  for  niy  continuous  acquaintance  with  Emerson,  ami  the 
voting  brother  author  had  la-en  boasting  that  Kim-rsoii  always 
knew  him.  The  sage  looked  warily  at  Isdli  of  us.  a*  if  trying  to 
make  something  respectively  of  us.  after  he  sat  down,  and  then 
said  to  my  friend.  "Mr.  Howells,  what  do  you  think  of  the  poetry 
of  William  Morris?”  It  was  the  only  time  that  he  rrengnixrd  me 
with  so  little  effort  on  his  part.  or  so  little  merit  on  mine,  and  I 
was  naturally  more  satisfied  than  my  friend. 

Xnw  and  then  I saw  Emerson  at  the  dinners  of  the  Saturday 
Club,  where  he  was  apt  to  be  constant . and  sound ime*  after  mak 
ing  sure  of  both  wlm  and  what  I was,  he  would  address  nic  some 
grave  and  coiirtrmix  conversation,  always  with  that  apparent  will- 
itiguess  to  la-  instructed  by  any  fellow-man.  which  did  not  so  much 
flatter  one  in  ideal  of  one's  *e|f  ns  i-ontirm  one  in  one'*  ideal  of 
him.  In  these  or  like  moments  he  was  exquisite,  ta-cau*4-  he  was 
exquisitely  sincere;  amt  however  preposterously  iii*Mllh-ient  the 
jssir  fcllow-nm n might  lx-  f«*r  such  purpose*  >>i  comparison.  so 
exquisitely  nmdrst.  He  seemed  to  have  the  faith,  if  not  rlie  ex- 
pectation. th.it  something  might  come  from  his  communion  with 
that  jssir  fellow-man  which  would  enrich  him.  without  reducing 
the  other  to  destitution.  Hut  his  attitude  w-ci -—aril  v left  the 
treasure*  of  thought  to  to*  contributed  bv  the  |xuir  man.  utul  that 
is  doiihtless  why  I cannot  recall  anvlhing  verv  In-pired  f*x»m  his 
sayings  on  these  occasion*.  I think  it  via*  all  an  elfeet.  hi* 
kindness  toward  my  youth,  a Ii'.iwhii  of  the  rather  vol- 
untary  festivity  which  flowered  after  the  fra*l  in  the  -age's 
smoking  a cigar.  It  was  ns  if  mu-  then  saw  I finite  *iuoking. 
and  one  saw  it  with  nil  the  rrvrrem-e  due  the  spectacle, 
Neither  eating  nor  drinking  n»*oein|i-*  itsilf  di*fiiie|'v  veil  It 
even  thi-*e  thoughts  of  Kiner*ou.  wle>.  however,  ate  mid  drank 
none  the  less,  ami  was  approachable  enough  by  the  play  fill  lie**  of 
lighter  spirits,  though  I should  have  felt  *afcr  in  keeping  my  own 
lightness  from  ollu-r  men. 


Emerson  could  lx-  severe  when  he  felt  that  his  dignity  had 
hem  trilled  with  or  lii*  patience  almscd : and  Mr.  .1.  T.  Trowbridge 
has  lately  told,  in  hi*  charming  biography.  how  lie  refused  the 
acquaintance  of  ii  newspaper  editor  who  iool  pursued  him  with 
|xtty  ridicule  uud  pi  r*i-lciit  misiindei sluuding.  " I have  nothing 
for  him.  and  he  has  nothing  for  me."  he  said;  and  he  was  right  : 
he  did  not  resent  it,  but  he  would  not  personally  tolerate  tlie 
afithor  of  the  wilful  and  stupid  annoyance:  they  hud  literally  noth- 
ing for  each  other.  He  kept  his  resentments,  siu-h  a*  they  were,  for 
ii*e  in  behalf  of  his  friends,  and  I have  already  elsewhere  related 
how  in  my  first  meeting  with  him  I suffered  rebuke  for  quoting 
from  a cruel  criticism  ot  his  ncighlarr.  the  pm-t  t’lianoing,  by  I'oe. 
whom  Kmrrson  culled  to  mind  with  feigned  effort  as  " the  jingle- 
man."  No  man  i*  ever  so  free  of  his  environment  as  lie  w-vni*  t» 
outer  men.  and  e*|M-ciallv  to  after  men.  ami  Kiuei-mi  was  much 
more  Cuncordiun  pmtaibh  than  any  but  his  Concordlnn  <s»n tem- 
poraries knew.  It  w a*  my  misfortune  never  to  see  him  on  his  vil- 
lage ground  after  that  first  time:  hut  once,  at  llult  kindly  Field* 
Ionise  in  Boston,  which,  with  its  grateful  literary  traditions.  was  of 
a ty|ic  now  lost  to  the  world  elsewhere.  I heard  him,  as  it  were, 
on  that  gioiind.  while  he  read  a paper  to  u chosen  circlr  on  a 

charm  ter  of  mre  local  quality.  I do  not  know  whether  this  paper 

has  Ix-cii  anywhere  printed,  hut  if  it  l»u«  not  been,  it  i«  no  great 

inviision  of  it*  privacy  to  say  that  it  related  to  an  elder  kins- 

woman of  the  |xx-t's  who  was  known  to  all  her  friends  for  her 
singular  but  very  sincere  pu**ion  for  death.  Her  ambition  of  it. 
n*  a condition,  was  so  absolute,  that  -he  wax  not  moved  by  the 
scoff*  of  her  family,  ami  accepted  in  the  same  blithe  spirit 
the  guy  salutation  of  the  relative  who  used  to  wish  her  joy  of  the 
worms. 

The  sketch  wa*  a humorous  tribute  to  a whimsical  memory, 
and  it  was  confided,  with  certain  spare  glimmer*  of  amusement 
proper  to  a man  who  doubtless  laughed,  sometimes,  but  who  could 
nave  hreii  known  to  few  in  the  moment*  when  he  went  farther  than 
a smile.  I at  least  never  -aw  him  pa**  the  limit,  and  inr  prevail- 
ing »en*c  of  him  i»  that  of  a gentle  gravity.  He  left  always  the 
same  spiritual  image  in  the  eye.  whieh.  since  our  spirits  are 
clothed  in  flesh  ami  our  Isidli-*  in  turn  are  vested  in  garment*  of 
n common  tailoring,  relates  itself  in  the  retroxpert  to  that  tall 
slender  figure,  urlumely  bowed,  with  rather  narrow,  rather  sloping 
shoulder*,  on  which  the  iM-nulifu)  head  was  statnesqiiely  set.  ami 
from  which  hung  a cost  always  of  scholarly  black,  of  no  special 
date  nr  fashion,  but  of  an  apparently  unconscious  formal  con- 
formity to  the  ideal  of  the  frocks  of  other  men. 

In  thi*  figure  the  mind  nnd  the  man  Kmerson  had  shown  them- 
selves tn  *o  manv  thousand*  of  Americans  in  every  |nirt  of  the 
country  that  he  wit*  [uipulnrly  accepted  as  a great  prophet  if 
not  our  greatest  [sx-t.  The  people,  ff  they  did  not  hear 
him  gladly,  heard  him  ho|wftil|y.  and  with  the  sense  that 
somehow  he  wa*  with  them  and  for  them,  If  they  did  not 
always  know  what  he  meant  they  knew  that  he  meant  what  he 
said,  and  the  meaning  of  the  prophet  often  interpret*  itself  to  tin- 
soul  without  passing  through  the  mind.  But  the  supposed  ob- 
scurity of  Emerson  was  always  more  a stupid  ami  impudent  pre- 
tension of  his  purblind  critics  than  a m-ii*c  in  his  straight  hearer* 
or  readers,  as  any  one  may  satisfy  him»clf  by  taking  any  of  hi* 
essay*  or  jsiem*  and  approaching  them  in  the  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity Unit  inspired  them.  What  great  things  they  say.  in  what 
a great,  plain  fashion ' If  one  will  come  to  them  out  of  the  din 
of  the  day's  event*,  nnd  give  one's  self  up  silently  and  reverently 
to  the  charm  of  their  truth,  spoken  gravely.  *|ioken  quaintly,  they 
will  seem  of  the  latest  thinking:  and  we  will  find  in  them  not 
today’*  new  * Iml  to-morrow's,  which  i*  more  important.  He  set 
hi*  Isiund  so  far  am)  reached  it  so  easily  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
ha*  not  caught  up  with  him:  it  was  only  in  Ids  distance  before 
VI*  that  he  iniilil  ever  have  la-en  dim. 

Other  render*  of  hi*  life  will  have  lieen  struck,  [icrlinps.  a*  I was 
with  the  cool  [xilience  ol  hi*  spare  allusions  to  slavery,  in  thr  let- 
ters he  wrote  home  on  Ids  early  v -sit  In  the  South.  These  were 
the  expressions  of  u nature  which  did  not  at  oin-e  flame  forth  wluit 
was  kindling  within.  W ’lien  the  time  came,  no  one  could  *|a-iik 
of  slavery  ii*  lie  *|x»kr.  lie  hud  never  any  plan  of  social  reform, 
but  the  latest  reformer  cun  draw  reasons  from  him  keener  and 
clearer  than  any  that  hi*  erred  supplies.  In  literary  form.  Isitli  ns 
to  hi*  verse  and  hi*  pro**-.  In-  was  an  idealist,  but  the  realist  who 
i*  trying  to  paint  the  next  thing  a*  he  *ci-»  it.  can  And  help  in  him, 
which  hardly  Aristotle  himself  ran  give,  lie  was  |uitrician  in  hi* 
taste*  nnd  preferences,  a*  the  philosopher  ha*  often  Is-en.  but 
hi*  democracy,  hi*  'jo-js-l  of  iquulity  and  fraternity  i*  of  a force 
which  the  world  has  -till  fo  feel  from  any  other.  There  is  little 
or  nothing  of  formal  literary  criticism  in  him.  but  all  hi*  work  i* 
a precept  t*»  that  highest  literary  art  which  has  freed  itself  from 
art.  lie  lived  nearly  his  whole  life  in  a little  town  of  a few 
thousand  people,  though  among  iniml*  of  rare  enlightenment,  but 
hi*  tone  is  cosmopolitan.  Of  nil  the  Americans  dedicated  to  phil- 
osophy, in  that  large  meaning  whieh  iiielmh*  leslheties.  he  seems 
to  me  tin-  pnqicroi  American:  and.  in  f In*  realm  only  apparently 
apart,  like*)  that  supreme  American  ty |x-.  Ahialiam  Lincoln.  of 
whom  one  who  li.nl  seen  tx>th  ivnilil  not  lu-lp  (liinking,  when  stand- 
ing in  hi*  living  presence.  Next  after  l.imsdn.  there  are  reasons 
why  he  should  have  wider  and  fuller  recognition  than  almost  any 
< -I her  American,  for  he  interpreted  the  American  spirit  in  brandy 
image*,  and  in-lance*  a*  inief  h-ally  true  to  it  a*  the  [mint  and  pith 
of  l.iiK-olii*  -tori.-,  were  imnumm-lv  true  to  it,  Kmerson  talked  in 
irojx  s.  and  Lincoln  in  |iiiri»hles.  as  all  Anirriea  still  talks. 
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W Ky  America  is  in  Manchuria  to  Stay 


IN  I Him  h New  York  engineer,  M.  Seigejr  Friede,  completed  tin* 
first  journey  ever  made  over  what  i»  now  tlie  route  of  the 
completed  Chinese  Kustern  rail  way  from  Nrwohwang  to  Mouk- 
den  and  l«eyond.  lie  met  the  Kunlun  engineers  on  their  way 
southward  surveying  the  ruilwuy  through  Mamhuriu,  and 
secured  from  them  contracts  for  the  greater  part  of  the  material 
used  in  the  construction  of  Russia'*  railways  in  the  Far  Fast. 
From  that  moment  lagan  Americas  commercial  and  f»oliticul  in- 
terest in  Russian  Asia. 

To-day  Manchuria  may  he  described  as  the  northern  province  nf 
C'hinu,  lately  Americanized,  at  a vast  expense  to  Russia.  Iiy  the 
laying  of  Yankee  rails,  connecting  the  Trans-Silurian  system  and 
St.  Petersburg  with  ev- 
ery part  of  the  terri- 
tory over  which  she  is 
squabbling  with  Japan 
and  Knglund ; thus 
bringing,  as  it  seems 
to  all  good  Russians, 
the  proper  moment  for 
the  transfer  of  some 
400,000  square  mile*  of 
territory  and  20,000,- 

000  of  subjects  from 
Celestial  rulr  to  Ihut 
of  the  Tzar.  This,  in 
brief,  is  the  masterly 
position  in  svhieli  Itus- 
sia  has  placed  hrrself 
hv  the  adoption  of 
American  method*  and 
constructive  material 
in  the  building  of  her 
railways  and  cities  in 
the  Far  Fast.  Since 
the  commercial  inva- 
sion of  the  first  Amer- 
ican, some  seven  year* 
ago,  Russia  ha*  quietly 
formulated,  ami  prac- 
tically carried  to 
pletion.  her  plans  for 
the  conversion  of  Man- 
churia. 

It  i*  at  the  eleventh 
hour  that  .lapan  and  Kngland  protest.  France  applauds  while  ad- 
vancing northward  from  Tonquin,  Germany  mult,  acquiescence  as 
she  tighten*  her  grip  on  Shantung,  and  America,  fearful  of  being 
shut  out  from  Far  Kastrrn  markets,  which  grow  more  necessary 
to  her  commerce  everv  year,  now  seriously  contemplates  carry- 
ing  out  the  recomiiic-ndution*  urged  in  one  of  Mr.  McKinley's  last 
message*,  to  up|ioint  a commission  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
Far  Ku*l  ill  Im-Iiii  1 f of  our  commerce  with  that  part  of  the  world. 
Despite  our  neglect,  however,  we  have  captured  from  Great  Rritain. 
India,  ami  Japan  the  cotton  goods  market  of  Manchuria  for  our 
Southern  factories:  and.  in  fact,  so  far  us  America  is  concerned. 
Manchuriu  has  lieeoinc.  thanks  to  the  millions  Russia  has  so  lav- 
ishly |H>urisl  into  t lie  country,  a perfect  trade  Imnaii/a.  Our 
manufactured  article*,  uiiu-him-ry,  lumlier.  and  construction  tisiU, 
while  nomiiially  shipped  to  Japan  and  Shanghai,  quickly  find  their 
way  northward  to  Manchuria.  Ku-sia  'pends  9f2ti.tHitt.iHN)  a year 


in  the  construction  of  a single  commercial  port  at  Dalny,  where 
the  Trans-Asiun  railway  in  to  have  its  terminus.  She  seems  in- 
satiate in  her  greed  for  every  kind  of  material  and  mechanical 
device  that  will  aid  her  most  quickly  to  build  and  equip  the  towns 
and  cities  she  culls  into  lieing,  at  the  touch  of  her  golden  wand, 

along  the  line  of  her  American  railway  iti  Asia.  Our  commerce  ia 

established  in  Russiun'  Asia  to  stay,  chiefly  because  Russia,  inde- 
pendent at  last  of  Kuropcun  aid  in  the  Fur  Fust,  relie*  upon 

America.  She  may  evade  our  request  to  make  Moukden  an  open 

port,  lor  this  struggling  town  of  some  20,000  inhabitant*  i*  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  is  reached  only  hy  the  Russian 
railway:  but  in  rebuilding  this,  the  Manchu  capital.  American 
material  will  play  its 
part.  Open  ports  in 
Riis*ian  \*ia  are  more 
important  to  Kuropean 
commerce  than  to 
American:  we  are  not 
likely  to  get  other  than 
those  Russia  is  willing 
to  throw  open.  and. 
looking  the  inevitable 
squarely  in  the  fare,  we 
should  content  nur*clve* 
with  the  reflection  that 
bus  tm  ill  her 
to  develop, 
to  stifle,  commerce, 
and  that  we.  ns  the 
nearest  manufacturing 
nrighlmr  of  this  great 
non -maiiufucturing  na- 
tion. will  lie  the  chief 
beneficiary. 

The  Tzar  is  actual 
president  of  the  Tran*- 
Siherian  railway,  and 
at  his  command  the 
lius*o  - t'hinrse  Hank 
wn*  organized  to 
linum-r  the  Manchurian 
ruilwuy  and  prepare 
the  country  for  Rus- 
sian colonization.  How 
well  thi*  work  has 
been  accomplished  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Kusmi  • ( 'hinese  Hunk  now  seek*  to  gather  all  of  North  China 
under  its  linn  m-iu  I control.  If  the  wand  of  progress  ia 
now  to  touch  and  enrich  every  part  of  the  Celestial  Empire, 
as  it  lias  Manchuria.  America  should  not.  withdraw  from  a con- 
tinuance of  her  lucrative  contracts  for  (quipping  ltu**ia  for  the 
accomplishment  of  her  inexorable  destiny.  The  Russo Chinese  Rank 
has  already  diverted  a flood  of  gold  from  Manchuria  to  America; 
and  us  Russia  alone  can  and  will  pour  both  treasure  and  an  in- 
dustrious white  |Mipulati»n  into  Asia,  while  wc  can  best  supply 
the  needs  of  her  colonists  for  generations  to  come,  the  time  seems 
ripe  for  us  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  her.  and  also  to  in- 
duce more  of  our  pioneers  to  visit  the  dosed  provinces  of  Asia. 
It  is  proliuhlc  that  they  would  he  stiix-cs-ful  in  divining  Russia's 
intentions,  and  ill  turning  her  feverish  industry  in  the  Far  Hast 
to  the  advantage  of  new  commercial  conquests  for  America. 


Main  Street  of  Mouk.len.  Capital  t*f  Manchuria,  the  Town  which 


.'IwrriVd  wants  far  a n open  Part 


HuiUiug  the  l awn  «•/  Harbin,  mi  i entral  ManJuina,  with  Materials  sent  fram  America 
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Miss  Longhorn  hiking  a Hedge  in  lire  Jumping  Contest 


Miss  Alice  Ht'osnvll  mid  a Parly  of  Friends 


I'l..*.. u|i)n|k  l|H  L|  ClmnliuM 


Mr--  Elkin » up  on  " 1‘endenni- one  ■•/  the  Entries  in  the 
Jumping  ( ton 


Miss  Wot-h  and  Mis > Elkins  uwhlting  a If  hie  A7Mh»m 
Emil 


THE  CHEVY  CHASE  HORSE  SHOW  AT  WASHINGTON 
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Professor  .4 . C.  AUvrtson 

Across  the  Continent 


Oiagram  .»/  the  Albertson  Magnetic  Train, 

shouting  the  Fore?  required  to  move  in  Ten  Hours 

an  empty  i‘iir 


Ptagram  sluneing  that  the  Mime  Car  with 
an  increased  It  ‘eight  is  propelled  by 
a smolliY  Fane 


FROM  New  York  to  Sun  Friincisco  in  ten  hour**,  on  n train  of 
cars  without  wlu-els,  drawn  ut  tin*  rntt-  of  :t<M)  miln  iin 
hour  by  a ^borxr-pwrr  locomotive.  mol  operated  ut 
one-sixth  the  cost  of  un  orilinury  railway — this  i*  the 
achirtmirnt  proiniurti  for  a new  »v«lrm  of  ruilroading  in- 
vrntnl  by  Professor  A.  1.  Albertson.  un  electrical  engineer.  late  of 
( 'o|M-iiliugeii  I'niveisity.  Denmark.  The  American  and  Kuropcun 
jtmi-rnmnitii  luivc  granted  letters  patent  on  t Iw*  invention:  u work- 
ing model  of  the  system  is  now  on  exhibition  in  this  city : and 
tlo-  facilities  of  tin*  Delaware.  lau-kuvvunna.  a ml  Western  Railroad 
have  la-eii  placid  at  tile  disposal  of  Professor  Albertson  for  the 
working  out  of  Id*  scheme. 

If  the  invention  prove*  to  lie  |irartieahle.  it  u|i*ct*  a law  hither- 
to regarded  an  immutable,  namely,  that  the  heavier  the  haul,  the 
more  | lower  in  needed  to  move  it:  instead.  Professor  Albertson 
serin*  to  have  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  seeming  paradox  that 
the  heavier  the  load,  the  Uhm  |M>Wer  is  needed  to  move  it.  The 
iM'lteme  is.  in  brief,  a*  follows: 

The  train  i*  equipis-il  with  u set  of  imwerful  eleetrie  magnet*, 
which  slide  along  under  the  rails  and  lift  the  ear*  fiom  the  track. 
II.  for  instance,  a ear  weighs  ten  tons,  the  engineer  of  the  train 
would  merely  turn  on  a magnetic  force  of  eleven  Iona,  which  would 
thus  overcome  the  weight  of  the  truin  and  allow  it  to  lie  pro- 
pelled with  a friction  of  only  one  ton.  In  other  words,  the  entire 
weight  of  the  truin  is  held  up  by  the  magnetic  force,  and  ex  per  i- 
nient*  have  actually  shown  that  the  more  the  train  weigh*,  the  less 
loree  is  needed  to  projiel  it.  The  great  speed  claimed  hv  the  in- 
ventor for  the  magnetic  train  is  made  possible  largely  liy  the  fact 
that  friction  is  almost  wholly  done  away  with. 

With  the  under  surface*  the  rail*  kept  fairly  clean  by  propel 
Iv  attaching  sweeping  device*  travelling  ahead  of  the  magnet*,  and 
lubricated  ul  the  same  time,  the  moving  of  u cur,  whether  huided 
or  empty,  will  he  accomplished  by  only  a fraction  of  m horse- 

power : since  nearly  the  entire  weight  of  the  ear  in  l*>lli  caw* 
is  *u.s|M-ndcd  in  the  air.  Instead  ol  the  ear*  pressing  down- 
ward ii|M>n  the  rails,  they  would,  mi  tin*  contrary,  pull  upward. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  turn  off  the  magnetic  force,  the  ears  will 

iliop  down  upon  the  tracks  and  rest  on  eight  smull  wheel*.  The 

current  necessary  to  supply  Iuihi  electric  light*  of  ordinary 

jsivver  would  hold  suspended  a weight  of  120  ton*,  or  six  rail- 


road curs  weighing  twenty  ton*  each.  Such  a train,  according 
to  ihohssor  Alhertaon.  could  l«e  moved  at  immense  speed  by  a 
motor  of  le*s  than  ten  horse  • power,  as  the  friction  would  In* 
inconsiderable. 

tin  such  u railroad  system  a*  tlii».  smoke  and  vibration  would 
I*-  eliminated:  there  would  lie  no  possible  chance  of  gradr-crossing 
accident*,  no  derailing,  no  hot  Ikim-s.  It  would  not  I*-  necessary 
to  purchase  land  for  the  construction  of  the  road,  as  the  structure 
could  he  supported  by  single  Won  pillars. 

Heavy  and  expensive  locomotive  engines  of  from  two  to  three 
thousand  horse-power  in  capacity  would  no  longer  be  needed,  a* 
their  place  would  la-  taken  by  small  motor*  acting  u|ion  large 
driving-wheel*.  This,  in  turn,  would  necessitate  hut  comparatively 
light  weight  rails.  Sleeping  tins  would  la*  su|ierllliou*.  a*  the 
distance  la-tween  the  orcan*  could  Is-  covered  in  one  day.  No 
mechanical  or  pneumatic  brake*  would  la-  needed.  for  tin-  train  i* 
tt*elf  a brake:  for.  in  order  to  stop,  the  engineer  would  simply 
turn  on  more  magnetie  power,  thu*  making  the  pressure  upward 
greater. 

As  shown  in  the  diagram*  at  the  top  of  the  page,  the  heavier 
the  weight  of  the  train  the  le*s  jaiwer  i*  needed  to  propel  it.  For 
instance : 

The  suspended  wright*  | Hi  represent  motive  Dower,  drawing  a 
small  car  (II)  along  the  two  iron  lair*  f2-2l  resting  oil  the  frame- 
work. which  are  »up|M>»rd  to  In-  a short  section  of  rail*.  The  car 
i«  i*|tiipprd  with  two  elect romagnrt*  r 4-4 1 . which  are  excited  by 
an  clis-trie  current  taken  from  any  source;  in  this  case  from  a 
lamp  socket.  W hen  the  car  is  empty,  it  requires  seven  faiund*  to 
move  it  along  the  lair*.  When  loaded  with  twentv-one  pound*,  only- 
three  pounds  are  ri-qtiircd  to  move  it.  It  might  Is-  moved  bv  two 
iMMinds  if  the  hind  on  the  car  were  increased,  and  by  still  less  if 
inndfd  to  its  full  m|Micity. 

At  first  glance  it  might  *cem  that  whatever  is  gained  by  the 
reduction  of  locomotive  |a»vvcr  must  applied  to  the  establish- 
incut  of  magnet*  strong  enough  to  lift  a given  weight.  Hut  thi* 
is  not  so,  Five  hundred  ampere*.  for  example,  will  lift  at  least 
mi  ton*,  the  moving  of  which,  ordinarily,  requires  u steam -locomo- 
tive. Imt  which,  suspended,  ran  !*•  drawn  by  a few  Horae- power. 
The  current  for  the  purpose  could  Is-  picked  up  from  a wire  along 
the  track  or  from  storage  butteries  placed  in  the  ear*. 


M odd  .7  the  AIUhmjii  Mnguctn  Irani  fr-ou  a l Hawing  inaJi  the  inventor 
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Mr.  BorglurrTs  Broncos  and  Bronco-Busters 


THK  niodeat  collection  of 
small  bronzes.  mu  rblr*. 
plaster  cusU.  and  sketch- 
es in  clay  by  Mr.  Solon  II. 

Burgliim.  now  on  view  at 
Keppel's  Art  (l*IU*ry.  is*  nota- 
ble tor  the  virile  and  thorough 
ly  native  qualities  of  the  sculp- 
tor's  work.  Otlirrs  than  Mr. 

Bm-ghim  have  interpreted  the 
West  in  the  terms  of  their  art 
Until  Mr.  Winter  in  fiction.  an<l 
Mr.  Remington  in  painting  ami 
illustration.  with  mi  occasional 
excursion  into  sculpture,  have 
depict cil  the  cow  puncher.  Mr. 

Itorglum  know*  this  subject  in- 
timately. The  lir«t  serious 
business  of  his  life  was  ranch- 
ini;  in  the  West  in  the  days 
before  the  advent  of  the  syndi- 
cate and  the  barbed-wire  fence. 

He  is  well  aeqiiainted  with  the 
cowboy,  and  is  I hoi  untidy  in 
sympathy  with  tin*  spirit  of 
Western  life,  and.  what  ia 
equally  important  to  his  art. 
he  knows  the  Indian  and  the 
bronco  with  a familiarity  hied 
by  a long  apprent ieesliip  in  the 
cattle  country. 

Horn  thirty-live  years  ago  of 
Danish  parents,  Mr.  Itorglum 
during  his  early  years  followed 
the  fortunes  of  his  father  from 
Ooden.  1‘lnh,  to  St.  I>mi*. 
where  the  elder  Itorgluiu.  a man 
of  middle  age  with  four  ehil- 
dren.  studied  medicine.  letter, 
after  the  diploma  waa  (•aim'll, 
they  moved  westward  again  to 
Fremont.  Nebraska,  where  the 
future  sculptor  grew  up, — a 
frontier  lad  who  hated  school  ns  much  as  he  loved  the  prairie. 
At  fifteen  he  begun  work  as  a cowboy  on  the  ranrli  of  his  elder 
brother,  returning  to  Nebraska  a year  later  to  try  cow-punching 


for  himself  on  a tract  of 
urairie  owned  by  his  father. 
It  was  here  tlmt  he  became  fa- 
miliar with  the  harsher  aspects 
of  rnm-li  life  the  isolation,  the 
night  vigil,  and  the  blizzard.  A 
taste  for  sketching,  and  the 
encouragement  of  an  older  bro- 
ther who  was  a painter,  led  to 
a resolution  to  sell  the  ranch 
and  study.  The  sale  was 
quickly  made,  at  a sacrifice, 
and  he  la-gun  to  paint.  For 
months  his  home  <-oit*i*trd  of 
a blanket  and  an  nil -stove,  as 
he  studied  and  worked  with  his 
brother  unmng  the  mountains 
of  California.  Hut  an  unex- 
|M'«-trd  commission  to  paint  a 
(Mirtrait  furnished  a roof  to  the 
oil  stove  and  blanket,  and  he 
liegan  working  in  a studio.  The 
Indians  and  Spanish  adven- 
turers of  the  Southwest  still, 
however,  claimed  most  of  his 
time  and  interest.  Realizing 
that  lie  needed  a more  thorough 
technical  equipment,  he  went 
finally  to  I’arts.  where  he  at- 
1 1 acted  the  favorable  notice  of 
Frcmiet.  and  was  medalled  by 
the  Salon.  He  in  too  gtanl  an 
American,  however,  to  live 
abroad  all  of  the  time,  uild  be 
is  now  in  New  York  city.  At 
iircsciit  hr  is  engaged  mi  four 
largr  statuary  groups  which  he 
is  prc|Miring  for  the  St.  lamia 
l\\ hi  hit  imi.  the  clay  model  for 
one  of  which.  " The  Buffalo 
Dance."  ap|>ear*  in  the  accom- 
panying picture  of  the  sculptor 
at  work  in  his  studio.  Mr. 
Horglum's  work  shows  the  influence  of  Rodin,  hut  it  has  real  and 
striking  merits  tliut  are  original,  ami  it  is  the  must  interest- 
ing of  recent  eontributionn  to  American  sculpture. 


Mr  Hiirglum  at  Work  on  out  ot  his  Statuary  Croups  jor 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition 


M T j bfl 
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Sarvtos-Dumont  and  the  Model  of  his  new  Air-ship 

One  ■}  the  feature*  ,<j  th,  St  Emis  ll'er/iTt  Fair  trill  ft*  nu  ai'-ship  rice  uroiruJ  lire  F.\p>>*ifion  grounds . and 
ah',  jr.'iii  St  /s'tti,  to  the  Washington  Monument  ladhi.k  The  pin •:  graph  dm-es  Santos./ turnout  in  his  a vrfr. 
shop  in  /'an,  studying  the  mode/  .•/  the  air.dup  in  ; ehieh  In  will  ink-  part  in  the  raees  at  tin  II  .aid's  Fair 
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GOOD  FRIENDS  AND  POSSIBLE  OPPONENTS 


This  photograph  .</  President  Roaxeivlt,  ex-president  ('Iceland,  and  President  Francis  ■•/  the  World's  Fair,  t«u>  taken 
at  flic  recent  dedication  of  the  tuwisiana  Purchase  Fx position,  at  St  Louis,  <>n  April  ?o,  at  President  Francis’s  house. 
It  is  interesting  especially  because  of  the  political  possibility  that  ti i-m  of  these  three  men  may  be  the  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  I ' lliled  States  next  year,  and  also  Itecanse  they  are  the  only  persons  living  who  hate  held  the  Presidential  office 
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.1  Tuba  Wine- gat  hirer 


l>ld  It'omun  of  the  Island  of  Tanay 


T!)  wv  i lint  t lie  Philippine  Island*  are  **  n jairadisc  on 
earth " would  tie  incorrect.  Tlie  climate  is  somewhat  t**> 
Imt.  iiml  tlie  |»enplc  not  angelic  enough.  thi  tin-  other 
li. uni.  w lo- it  we  hear  the  more  frequent  comparison  of 
them*  inlands  to  the  " warmest  of  regions  down  Mow."  the 
litirl  in  uncalled  for  and  wholly  undeserved.  A visit  to  the  various 
groups  make*  it  dillu-ult  to  understand  why  some  writers  have  de- 
scribed the  I’hilippiiii'i  os  worthless  nml  ugly ; the  climate  vile,  uiid 
the  people  had.  Surely,  if  one  takes  the  trouble  to  go  about,  there 
are  few  islands  in  the  world  which  reek  with  inorr  interest.  Iieauty. 
richness,  and  charm  than  the  Philippine-*.  The  climate — for  a 
tropical  climate — is  excellent  and.  for  anylmdy  living  sensibly, 
quite  healthy.  The  |*copJe  011  fund  are  not  so  laid  as  they  are 
painted,  and.  indeed,  can  claim  to  be  no  worse  than  tlie  people 
of  any  other  country.  In  soir:  purta,  true  enough,  the  natives 
have  been  led  into  laid  ways,  and  nerd  to  Is-  got  out  of  them.  That 
is  all.  The  Americans  have  adopted  a sensible  civilizing  course, 
und  in  due  time  good  result*  may  without  doubt  In-  expected. 

Most  that  lias  so  far  been  written  ii|n*n  the  Philippine*  has  evi- 
dently ls-en  from  hearsay  or  from  impressions  received  in  Manila* 
only.  That  is  rather  a pity,  because  in  a group  of  islands  said  to 
exceed  14M0  in  number — each  subdivision  of  this  group  of  islands 
Is'iiring  characteristics  js-rplcxingly  different  from  othrr  purls 
of  the  same  archipelago — nn  correct  idea  can  In-  obtained  of  the 
actual  features  of  each  island  and  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  inhabitants  by  u short  visit  to  a single  and  »cmi -demoralized 
i-o-sinopolitan  city.  Manila,  like  Port  Said,  Singa|*orc.  Hong- 
kong. or  Shanghai,  is  a city  of  foreigners,  with  a rather  unat- 
tractive pint  ion  of  native  |topulation  thrown  in.  There  is  noth- 
ing typical  of  the  Philippine*  alsiut  the  place.  Hut  go  anywhere 
out  of  Manila,  and  von  will  Iiml  many  spots  that  have  great  charm. 


Perhaps  one  of  the  most  fascinating  groups  of  islands  in  the 
nrrlii|M-lngo  t*  the  one  known  by  the  name  of  " the  Kalaniianes  " — 
a group  of  small  Imt  high  islands  lying  la-tween  the  northeast 
end  of  Palawan  and  Mindoro  and  extending  lietwecn  the  parallels 
•■f  11°  .‘lit’  and  li"  ill'  \.  and  the  meridians  of  1111*  47'  and 
120"  2J'  K.  Although,  a*  can  be  seen  bv  the  above  figure*,  the 
group  extends  less  than  a degree  either  way.  it  possesses  -iifl'uirnt 
variety  ol  scenery  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  island  of  Hustianga.  the  largest  of  the 
group.  On  my  first  visit  to  the  place  I wn»  on  ls*ard  the  coast- 
guard cruiser  Ha  In  bar.  in  command  of  Captain  Schoon,  as  cure 
(ill  a navigator  a*  ever  lived.  And  a careful  navigator  you  have 
to  U-  in  these  regions  if  you  want  to  keep  your  ship  afloat,  for 
reef*  and  shoals  and  treacherous  rorks  are  more  plentiful  than  one 
can  imagine,  mid  the  charts  not  as  perfect  as  one  would  wish. 

At  sunset  we  were  off  the  southern  point  of  Penon  dc  t'oron. 
a rugged  island  of  volcanic  formation  with  a coast  line  of  gigantic, 
vertical,  wall  like  rock*,  some  of  which  rose  to  a height  of  |2tHI 
feet.  Against  a golden  sky  fringed  with  vermilion  stood  Point 
falls,  when  we  strained  past  it.  and  a*  we  looked  tap  its  prerip* 
itous  sides  the  spectacle  was  most  impressive.  We  could  clearly 
1 race  a section  of  an  extinct  crater,  and  what  seemed  an  inlet  into 
one  of  the  several  lake* — other  extinct  craters — which  are  found 
in  the  interior  of  the  island. 

At  different  altitude*  eroded  into  the  face  of  the  rock  were  deep 
holes  and  cave*,  and  in  these  eaves,  which  to  ordinary  mortals 
appear  inaccessible,  edible  bird*'  nests  are  collected.  A trila*  of 
wild  people  living  on  the  island  manage  by  inenna  of  fibre  ropes 
anil  at  great  risk  of  their  liven  to  reach  the  nests.  They  are  tlu-n 
bartered  (n  Chinese  traders  front  the  neighboring  island  of  Hu~- 
uatiga.  who  call  in  limits  to  obtain  them  for  export  to  China,  where 
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the  nests  are  much  rhwiiihwl  as 
it  delicacy.  besides  being  -aid  to 
possess  certain  imiloin.il  quuli 
tin*. 

The  null  veil  arc  very  tiiniil 
people,  a ml  generally  stampede 
:it  tin*  i*ight  of  u stranger.  Only 
thiMe  who  know  n weird  cry  of 
identification  can  approach  their 
hn lints  and  bring  the  native* 
out  of  their  hiding-place*. 

We  skirted  the  great  rock* 

I’cnon  de  t'oron  Island,  which 
seemed  to  lutve  liceii  shot  lip 
Imdily  in  a volennic-  eoniniotioii. 
mid  Imre  evident  mark*  of  a 
subsequent  further  rise  of  sev- 
eral feet  above  their  former 
level.  There  was  deep  water 
alongside  the  rock*,  but  an  ex- 
tensive shoal  of  white  sand.  rock, 
and  enrol  lay  to  the  ea-t  of  us. 
a taint  half  wav  along  the  east 
i -oust  of  thr  island,  and  Vet  an- 
other dangerous  reef  further 
north,  with  not 
und  a half  fatliorns  of 
upon  it  — almost  directly 
front,  eastward*,  of  tlm  t'oron 
llarlmr  passage.  In  the  day- 
time and  when  the  sen  is  smooth 
the  water  above  this  reef  is 
elear  that  the  rooks  and  white 
Hand  seem  nearer  the  surface 
than  they  net  iimIIv  are.  A 
deeper  und  safer  passage  to  Is* 
recommended  for  vessels  coming 
from  the  east  is  the  one  north 
of  Delian,  an  islet  rising  -I.VU 
feet  above  sen-level,  and  eusily 
rti'ognixahle  by  a lieueli  of  white  sand  willi  a spit  on  its  western 
shore.  There  are  a number  of  rugged  rock*  to  the  south  of  the 
islet  and  a small  reef  to  the  northeast.  The  tir~t  time  I entered 
t'oron  Harlair  it  was  at  night,  when  a full  nns>n  shone  in  all  its 
glory.  Tlie  vertical  rocks  of  iVnon  de  Coron  assumed  all  sorts  of 
fantastic  forms  in  the  soft  bluish  light  of  the  moon  und  with  tlie 
deep  hluek  shadow*  which  they  east  u|sm  one  another  mid  U|n>ii 
the  water.  We  rounded  the  northern  |>oiiit  of  tin-  volcanic  island, 
and  doing  our  twelve  knots  stemm-d  into  tlie  placid  waters  of  the 
narrow,  sinuous  channel  between  the  islands  of  t'oron  und  Bus- 
iiunga.  Here  was  la-fore  us  a most  astounding  contrast  in  the 
formation  of  the  two  islands.  On  one  side  of  the  chmiuel  pre- 
cipitous rocky  walls  of  immense  height:  on  the  other,  only  alsmt 
one-third  of  a mile  across,  tin-  moon  -hone  on  well-rounded  semi- 
barren  hills,  smooth  und  well  |Niddcd  with  t-urtli.  From  the  artistic 
side  Hiisiumga  present*  no  great  attraction  after  the  rugged  pic- 
turesqueiiess  of  t'oron.  It  consists  of  hmg  ranges  of  hills  with 
comparatively  *iiar*e  vegetation.  r-|>criall>  on  tlie  northeast  slope 
of  each  hill,  a fact  possibly  mused  by  the  tiereeni'sa  of  the  north- 
east mon  si  sin  which  strikes  this  isjaiul  with  great  force.  The 
average  hills  on  Itusiinugu  do  not  rise  to  over  lUUO  to  I’itMi  feet, 
except  one  or  two  js-aks  which  tower  alstvc  the  list,  such  as  smooth* 
topped  Mount  Tiindaluro.  2I*>0  feet:  n conical  mount  I.KM  feet 
near  Kokotmngon  Point.  ami  a three  humped  summit  l MHO  feet  in 
height. 

There  are  sevrrol  extensive  valleys  on  Itusiiangu  with  plenty 
of  gissl  water.  For  agricultural  purposes  this  island  is  probably 
the  richest  of  the  group.  Almost  anything  can  he  grown  upon 


thi*  wonderful  islund.  as  bus 
l**cii  proved  by  mi  old  Spanish 
officer  settled  there,  lie  own*  a 
large  and  flourishing  estate.  The 
coast  of  Itiisiimigu  is  irregular, 
and  has  numerous  deep  hay*. 
The  t'oron  Hurlsir  itself  affords 
ail  excellent  iinchorngr.  screened 
as  it  is  by  the  islands  of  Rub- 
uanga.  t'oron.  Kulinn.  Itulaln- 
kno.  and  other  minor  islands. 
Resides  the  cast  jmssage  through 
which  we  had  passed  there  was 
a southern  entrance  info  the 
liurhor  between  Point  Kalis  und 
(iuintungauun.  an  island  with  u 
spit  of  sand  and  coral  projecting 
tliree  - quarters  of  a mile  east- 
northeast  of  it.  The  island  it 
scl f lies  on  the  terminus  of  a 
big  reef  extending  from  Hulaln- 
kuo.  Itusuanga  Island  is  some 
thirty  • four  miles  in  length 
from  northwest  to  southeast 
und  Home  sixteen  or  eighteen 
miles  wide.  There  are  a num- 
ber of  islet*,  rocks,  and  reef*, 
such  us  at  its  northeast,  end.  and 
these  line  the  western  side  of 
vvhal  is  termed  the  N’orthiunlier- 
l.i tid  Strait.  The  large  islund  of 
Mindoro  lie*  oil  the  east  side  of 
thr  channel. 

Coron  is  the  prineipul  settle- 
ment on  Husiiangn.  A brisk 
trade  in  sra  shells  of  great  size 
is  curried  on  by  one  or  two  Chi- 
ne** merchants,  ami  in  birds*- 
nests,  honey,  ami  wax.  Rice  i* 
grown,  and  good  timber  is 
plentiful  for  building  and  other  purposes,  while  curoanut  tree* 
abound.  The  process  of  extracting  tuba,  a kind  of  wine,  from  thr 
coc-oantlt-treea  is  quite  interesting.  One  of  the  most  typical  figure* 
one  meet*  is  the  man  who  gather*  tuba.  Burdened  with  no 
clothing  to  sj>cnk  of.  the  Inhu  man  trot*  about  in  the  rocnanut 
grove*  with  Ills  head  always  looking  up  to  survey  the  tree*  intrust- 
ed to  hi*  care. 

Cpuii  his  right  shoulder,  liy  means  of  a curved  piece  of 
wood,  rests  a big  cylinder  made  of  a luinibon  joint,  three 
or  four  fed  in  length  and  four  inches  in  diameter.  To  this  sort 
of  churn  is  attached  a small  Imix — cither  cut  from  a luiniboo  joint 
and  covered  with  a lid,  or  else  a hollowed  eocounut  shell — contain- 
ing powdered  hark  of  the  Risophora  lonyi*itima  plant.  Iai*t.  hilt 
not  least,  of  the  accessories  required  in  the  calling  of  the  tuba- 
man  is  a small  brush  ingeniously  produced  from  u section  of  a 
leaf  of  the  eocxm nut-tree,  pounded  at  one  end  until  the  strong  tihra 
inside  splits  mi  as  to  form  n serviceable  brush.  Indeed,  this  small 
brush  plays  an  lni|>ort*nt  part  in  tuhu  guthering.  hecmi*f  clean- 
liness is  necessary  to  obtain  good  result*. 

The  tiihn-inuti  is  always  in  a hurry — possibly  the  only  man  in 
the  island*  who  is.  He  has  many  trees  to  look  after,  and  his  work 
cun  only  lie  done  at  sunrise  and  sunset.  He  has  a grave,  sad  look 
engraved  upon  his  countenance,  which  well  testifies  to  his  know- 
ledge that  every  fresh  ascent  he  make*  may  Is-  his  lust.  Indeed, 
the  news  often  sprrud*  iu  the  fiw rUo  that  a tnlw-inan  has  Is-cn 
precipitated  from  a tree  and  dashed  to  pieces. 

The  tulia-maii  receive*  no  pay  in  cash  from  his  employer,  lie 
gets  the  receipts  from  half  the  product  of  the  trees. 
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A,  GAME  OF , “NOW  Tl3  OPEN;-NOW  ’TI$  SHUT.'* 


PICTURED  BY  ALBERT  LEVERJNO 


— *"<*  rate  yvu  a few"  V title  Sam  "Tam'l  u)*ar'r‘ 

John  Hull  " The  play  is  manifestly  irregular.” 


Hum  a.  ' May  I lake  a han-l.  ff  * I know  his  tame  sky  " Hussi.i  “I  Antra-  i:'i  J binlfsk}  . tnj  / lake  the  potavttch” 
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We  may  write  little  things  well.  an<l  ac- 
cumulate one  upon  another ; but  never  will 
any  lie  jimlly  culled  a great  poet  unlee*  lie 
line  treated  a great  subject  worthily,  lie 
may  be  the  poet  of  the  lover  and  of  the 
idler,  he  may  he  the  poet  of  green  field*  or 
gay  noeiety ; but  whoever  i*  this  can  lie 
no  more.  A throne  is  not  built  of  bird*'- 
nc»t».  nor  do  a thousand  reeds  make  a 

trumpet. — I. mult, r. 


A o vita  to  Monirnv  Mils.  WinslowS  JsoorMiNOSvufe 
•li.mld  always  hr  iimsI  fur  clillilrrn  teething.  Il  vmtiie*  lli» 
clilld.  softens  the  anno,  allay*  nil  pnln,  cum  wind  cnlir,  and 
l*  the  best  remedy  foe  dlarf lurn.— | .Lfr.) 


TIIK  AMERICAN  SOLDIER 

In  the  frluid  n. ne  of  Alauh*  nr  in  the  torrid  amir  of  the 
Philippines  run  enjoy  the  drlirli.ii.  flavor  irf  llo«n«v'i 
Earn. a IImani*  I'nNprssrp  Mii.k  ill  hi*  coffee,  ten.  or 
rloK-oInte.  Established  In  ltUV7.lt  In*  stood  first  for  forty- 
live  year*.— [iti/r.] 


A wrU-AtmiNUD  home  i*  ttSRfty  rnmplete  without 
IrlrplHmu  lenic*.  Rate*  in  Maiihatiaii  from  IIH  a year. 
New  York  Telephone  Co.,  IS  Dvy  >t..  Ill  Hm  ilMli  st. 


IVurnr  I*  not  often  lonrwl  In  the  nrepamlton  of  Cham- 
pagnes. Coua's  Ixu-tHix i.  Ext* a Dm  H un  exception. 
— [AJx.\ 


t’sa  HHOWS'S  Camplinmlnl  S«piR»i'e.u. 
KKIC E for  the  TEETH.  28  rent*  a jar.-|.l.fr .) 


DKNTI 


I’lso’s  Cl'* a iu  nn  effectual  remedy  for  Cold  mi  the  t.nnir*. 
S.ld  by  all  UmcKl't*.  SSc.-l-fift'.  I 


h yon  want  to  know  the  time,  “ n*k  a policeman."  If  you 
want  to  know  where  b>  «u  for  the  summer,  n*k  * New  York 
Central  tucket  intent,  or  send  a two  cent  stump  to  linnleK, 
« irand  Central  Station.  New  York,  for  a copy  of  “ Amrrtrj’* 
Summer  Mcurtk*~(mt‘.| 


AM.  OK  Till!  NEWSPAPER  Kt'NN'Y  - MEN  OK 
tiik  I'siTKii  Statxs  iv  Xlxr  Nc  wur*  “Borne  or  tiik 
Hot  xi  Hu  a."  Ax  something  •mhinr  in  modem  literature, 
the  “ Hook  of  the  Royal  Blue  for  the  month  of  May  will  be 
•>i*  advanced  line-.. 

Tlie  attempt  to  issue  a publication  which  wuiilil  Include  Uie 
well  known  Newspaper  Satirist*  and  *•  bunny  men  "of  Pie 
l 'rilled  States  has  never  hrfore  Iwrn  nude,  as  the  iir»|N),ilhni 
is  a Id* «l»e.  Nevertheless.  Ilsey  have  Ivcn  rounded  up  In  this 
nninher, and  each  man  will  appear  In  Ills  charactprislic  style, 
wilh  phofcigraph  and  aulnuraph. 

The  mailer  icallM-rrd  Ingellief  In  this  manner  f*  hy  f ir  the 
I lest  colleclioii  of  newspaper  wit  and  humor  ever  psihUsbed. 
Newspapers  will  recoil  Hire  Its  mine  at  once,  and  every  lit 
I era  leu  r will  desire  a copy,  to  liecmne  acquainted  with  the 
men  w Ini  are  the  hesl  representatives  Ilf  American  himmrmis 

'live  " liook  of  the  Royal  lUue."  which  lias  lieen  published 
monthly  hy  the  Pas-enaer  IXrfMlftinenl  nf  the  Kalliimier  A 
« Milo  Railroad  for  the  rust  »e«en  years,  lias  presented  valuable 
reading  from  lime  to  time,  and  this  special  number  wlU  Clas*  It 
iimong  I lie  m. is-. .lines  ol  the  hlglieil  character. 

l ollies  ,if  this  number  will  lie  milled  to  any  address  on  re 
reipt  of  ten  cents  In  either  cash  or  t».-t  lire.  uisin  application  to 

II.  II.  Maitln.  Manairer  Passenger  Iraffrc,  Baltimore  \ Cl 

Railroad.  Haiti  more,  Maryland.  Regular  yearly  subweription, 
fifty  cent*.— f Ar/r.l 


ADVERTISEMENTS  . 


Pears’ 

Which  would  you  rather 
have,  if  you  could  have  your 
choice,  transparent  skin  or  per- 
fect features  ? 

All  the  world  would  choose 
one  way ; and  you  can  have  it  ] 
measurably. 

If  you  use  Pears’  Soap  and 
live  wholesomely  otherwise,  you 
will  have  the  best  complexion 
Nature  has  for  you. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


WATER  MOTOR  FAN 

$<J50 


t cuenected 

*"yk?d"i.. 


Any 


easily  and  wRluxii  rfl-.et.  Diam- 
eter. 10  Inch**  Make*  2000 
Ravofuliotlt  a Mifiulf.  Throws  a 

current  of  #*r  as  limn*  a*  isay  Jn 
electric  fun,  without  nny  nol»r  re 
annoyance.  It  has  no  e.iual  for  lire 
eick  room  IbwiipUre  l ir.ulsr  tin. 

PRICE.  COMPkCTE.  $1  50 

tmnut-  mm.it  n..  tbpi  ;i,  •«  i*n.t  «mt.  rbiu..  r». 


Auto-Srarker 


One  taste  convinces 

K0RN-KRISP 

Best  of  all  modem  foods 


Under  this  Cover 

1 cdt^c 


\Which  writes  in  plain  sigMj 

Standard  Operators  Can 
Do  15%  More  Work 


SPECIAL  PRICE 


ROY  A Tt  Tt  TiPlfrR  A ND  ™ latest success of  thb 

il  V X X1U  AJe  ULfU  II  All  If  ORIZA-PERFUMERY  (Grand  Prlx  Paris  1900) 
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H o w Hopkins  Got  Another  Chance 

A Complete  Short  Story  by  W.  L.  Cairnes 


Till’  fok'ale  of  H.M.S.  1‘h‘iottf  wu*  Inking  it**  nw  tliatuf 
ti-rimon.  The  deck,  which  had  Irrniltld  *uch  a short  time 
before  under  the  rush  of  Imre  and  hurrying  feet,  was  now 
still.  occupied  hy  groups  of  lounging  smmeii  and  marines, 
enjoying  the  smoking-hour  which  would  soon  lermi- 
nate«l  hv  the*  bugle  for  evening  quarters.  As  a visitor  on  lawird. 
I thought  that  it  was  morf  than  likely  that  among  the  groups  on 
the  fok'xle  I might  flml  one  which  would  not  disdain  my  society,  but 
would  permit  me  to  while  uway  an  hour  or  so  in  enjoying  their 
conversation. 

As  I stepjied  on  to  the  snowy  deck,  and  let  m.V  eye  roam  over 
the  clusters  of  men  strewing  it  in  every  possible  attitude  of  ease, 
I was  at  oner  attracted  by  a group  stretched  out  in  the  lee  of  the 
chart- house,  evidently  engaged  in  a conversation  fur  more  ani- 
mated than  any  other  proceeding  in  their  neighborhood.  The 
prinri|Mil  person  in  tin-  little  coterie  «p|MUird  to  Is*  a grizzled  old 
marine,  the  length  of  whose  service  was  ntteated  hy  the  nuiulier  of 
good  conduct  budge*  on  the  left  sleeve  of  his  serge,  its  variety  be- 
ing  further  shown  hy  the  Kg.vptiun  and  South -African  medal  rib- 
bon* sewn  on  to  his  breast.  This  old  chap  hud  made  himself  ex- 
ceislingly  comfortable  with  his  Iwrk  propped  up  against  the  side 
of  the  chart-house,  the  hardness  of  the  deck  being  mitigated  hv  a 
number  of  signal  Hags,  and  he  was  evidently  laying  down  the  law 
to  the  listening  group,  consisting  of  sump  half -dozen  of  young 
teamen  and  a couple  of  marines.  As  I drew  near,  the  young  ma- 
I'incs  sprang  to  their  feet,  as  did  some  of  the  Iduejuckets.  the 
veteran  also  making  a show  of  moving:  this  would  never  do.  so 
I implored  them  to  He  down  again,  and  asked  the  old  murine  to 
go  on  with  what  he  was  saying  when  I Imd  interrupted  him  hy 
my  iipproaeli.  " lleggin'  your  pardon,  sir."  hr  replietl.  " I wasn't 
a-savin'  nothin'  «»f  interest,  leastways  us  would  interest,  a grn 
tlemun  like  you.  I was  only  a sluittin'  up  some  of  thrur  Vre  young 
’ands.  who  seem  to  think  that  the  |triti»h  navy  is  goin'  to  the — 
to  the  dogs,  sir — " 

“And  wot  I says  I sticks  to.'*  inlerpolatrxl  a smart  looking  young 
seaman,  striking  his  thigh  with  much  vehemence  to  emphasize 
his  arguments:  "these  ain't  the  ships  we  licked  creation  with  in 
Nelson's  time.  I dun'no'  wot  we're  coinin’  to.  These  Vre" — and  In- 
waved  a hand  towards  the  anchored  licet — “ain’t  ship*,  wot  / 
calls  ships;  they're  nothin’  hut  bloomin'  Isixes  of  machinery.  There 
won't  !*•  no  call  for  men  soon;  the  bloomin'  licet  will  rim  itself 
by  clockwork  or  'leetricity  or  some  gadget.  We'll  get  fightin’  some 
day.  please  tiod,  and  just  as  we're  alsnit  to  give  partiekler  VII 
to  Freneb  or  Itooxshms.  some  blurstcd  gadget  will  carry  away. 
Htecriii'  eitgines.  'In-trie  or  'ydruiilie  traversin'-gi-ur.  bloomin'  fans, 
or  such  like.  Halit"  and  lie  snorted  with  indignation.  "Were  are 
you  then?  That's  wot  I wants  to  know.  Were  are  you  then?" 
The  restraint  of  my  presence  had  evidently  already  In-on  forgotten. 

'■  'Ark  to  'im."  exclaimed  the  old  marine,  waving  his  pipe  con- 
temptuously. "a  hin font  like  that  a talkin'!  Why.  you  fat- 

hnolcd  lump  of  igneranre.  why  Id  mir  gear  go  fust?  If  w« 

carries  away  one  thing,  they’ll  bust  twenty.  And  carryin'  away 
somethin’  sometimes  does  no  'arm.  Sure  as  my  name  is  47'JO. 
I’rivate  -lames  I .ester.  K.M.L.I.,  if  a bloom  in'  stcerin'-engine  ’adn't 
host  up  <>n  one  nertickler  occasion,  I shouldn't  now  la-  ornamentin' 
this  Vre  pertickler  teakettle." 

"Sling  us  the  yarn.  < linger."  chnnuu-d  two  or  three  of  the  group, 
flatter's  hair  had  evidently  oner  been — well,  auburn I.  and  my  aoul 
rejoiced  within  me  at  the  pruepivt  of  a yarn. 

I aider  rose  from  his  scat  .,n  the  disk!  filled  his  pipe,  lighted  it 
carefully  at  the  Colomli  light,  spat  twice  in  the  spit-kid,  cleared 
his  throat  with  great  solemnity,  rraumed  his  seat,  und  mtnmcmcd 
his  yarn. 


Clu»Ur\  un  n . . in  . ..n  .1  tutu, I, 


" Wot  I'm  a goin'  to  relate  'appeneil  a few  years  ago.  *T >vn* 
in  the  bloomin'  mamruvns.  I was  in  the  Marietta,  cruiser,  thiid 
class.  Now  'Opkius.  our  "Opp.v— yi-s.  ‘im  that  'a-  promised  you 
fourteen  days  * tcn-A  ' ne\'  time  V sees  you."  nodding  pleasantly 
to  his  ornament.  "was  skipper.  She  was  'is  fust  ship  as  a cap 
tain.  'K  came  to  iix  from  'alf  pay.  'avin'  lieen  previous  nun- 


" XE  swore  ui  '«■  uouUi  nvtrr  nv.ir  that  '«i / of’itin  till  V uxw 
a-t, ikin'  'is  ship  into  action  “ 


inandrr  in  a Mediterranean  huttlr  ship.  Now  you  ail  knows  ’(>p|»y. 
so  I nmln’t  waste  my  time  in  n-deserihin'  'im.  'F.’s  smart  now. 
hut  *e  were  Vllish  smart  then,  »he  liein'  ‘is  fust  ship,  und  a smart 
ship  she  was.  *K  had  a good  Number  One.  too,  in  I ’arsons.  Par- 
sons tanked  'tippy  up  well.  Paint  and  bra«swork!  lair'  Wes* 
you.  she  fair  shone  like  a bloomin'  star.  Well,  as  I was  a savin', 
we  was  taken  mi  the  mumruvrrx.  I should  ‘nve  told  you.  in  case 
you  didn't  know,  that  we  was  a Channel 
Squadron  ship,  and  the  smartest,  dainli- 
c“t  ship  in  the  whole  bloomin'  crowd. 
Now  bein'  a cruiser,  after  the  rendeev-s*. 
war  la-in’  declared.  so  to  tqieak.  we  w«‘ 
sent  off  a-smutin’:  leastways,  we  judge! 
-o.  from  the  course  we  steered,  ai-goin' 
backwards  und  forrurds  at  about  ten 
knots,  rkcrnomicnl  speed,  and  a-eirelin' 
round  and  round  in  great  circle*.  Well, 
we  *oon  ta-gun  to  notice  that  'tippy  wa» 
mu  quite  as  usual.  In  course  the  lower 
deck  wasn't  fust  In  find  this  out : it  I"* 
gun  in  the  ward  mom.  I was  u waitin' 
at  lunch  as  extra,  and  one  day.  when 
Number  tine  V get*  u-tulkin’  and  they 
all  gel-  a-talkin'.  and  the  Pay  V get* 
u-tulkin'.  and  the  Hoc  'e  chips  in.  and 
even  the  bloomin'  Sub. — we  "ad  no  gun- 
room iih-nh. — > ’ad  « word  or  two  to  say. 
and  all  most  mvstrerioua  and  a-whi*pei 
in'.  Well,  at  fust  I took  no  pertickler 
notice,  la-in'  that  occupied  with  my 
•looties  and  kcepin’  watch  that  the  otbri 
ands  didn't  get  to  wiml'urd  of  me  ovef 
tin-  ta-ei.  till  I 'curd  the  Sub  *ay.  quit* 
out  loud:  'The  Owner's  off  ’is  nut. 
tiitwd!  I should — ’ *K  didn't  any  b" 
more.  'K  stnp|M-d  suddenlikc.  but  I 
-isd  Number  tine  fetch  'im  one  on  the 
shins  under  the  ward  ■ room  table 
of  i«i-'.  Oho!  I thought  to  niyst-lf.  mj  the  old 
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limn'*  iiuid.  nnd  the  ship’*  rompany'a  not 
to  know;  oil  no!  After  that,  a*  you  may 
think,  I kept  the  Owner  werry  perttckler 
under  my  observation.  ami  «mn  I aaw  that 
V waa  nercooliar.  werry  bloomin'  nemadiar, 
hut  ntill  I couldn't  rightly  nay.  ' You’re  for 
Yarmouth,  Skipper,’  though  the  way  V ear- 
ried  on  made  the  whole  ship's  company  chaw 
their  fat  la-fore  long.  It  waan't  that  'e 
did  anythin*  outrngenu*  all  at  oner,  aiul  fust 
we  all  thought  that  it  win  only  that  *e  were 
over  anxious,  so  to  apeak,  about  the  mu  men  - 
vrea  linin’  right  and  the  ship  a-doin*  Vr 
fair  share ; hut  after  what  I 'ad  Yard  in  the 
ward-room,  I soon  saw  that  there  wan  more 
than  over-anxiety  in  his  exstrornary  keen- 
ness. I tell  you  we  was  fairly  *iek  when 
the  Owner  pave  out  that  the  men  were  to 
sleep  at  their  puns!  Sleep  hv  their  puns! 
tinwd  Yip  it*,  we  was  fair  puzzled  when  that 
wan  pive  out.  Whv.  it's  no  bloomin'  mana-ii- 
vre*. said  some  of  the  old  'andn;  thin  is  war. 
hioody  war:  the  French  must  la*  ugoin'  to 
play  up  at  lust ; and  the  thoupht  of  thin 
fair  consoled  un.  nnd  we  wan  the  hapnii-nt 
ship  alloat  for  a day  or  two,  thinkin'  of  the 
fill)  in  store  for  ns.  At  Inst  there  eatm-  a 
little  excitement.  It  came  in  the  middle 
watch.  I was  sleepin’  by  the  threr-pniinder. 
<|-  f-  which  was  my  pcrtickler  charge.  It 
was  a dirty  night — Mowin'  fresh  and  rain- 
in’, and  a lumpy  sea;  but  ns  we  wan  a-gnin’ 
slow,  'cad  <•'  wind,  we  wan  n-makin'  fnir- 
ly  eomfortable  weather  of  it.  when  all  of 
n sudden  I woke  up  with  a start  and  found 
llnil  the  Owner  wan  a-singin'  out  from  thp 
poop  to  the  Buntin’  on  the  bridge.  *K  wan 
tollin’  'im  Y would  disrate  *iin,  askin'  ’lm 
what  sort  of  nuin  Y was.  I got  up  iind 
looked  over  the  iiettin',  ami  away  to  the 
norrard  I could  see  a inast'rnd  lamp  n-wink- 
in'  and  a-winkin’.  werry  busy.  The  next 
thing  we  was  stokin'  up  and  the  ship  n-trnv- 
ellin'  In-st  foot  foremost.  An  you'll  see 
dircckly.  the  fun  wan  n-poin*  to  la-gin  in  ear- 
nest, only  in  a way  we  none  of  ns  dreamt  of. 

“ It  began  that  very  mom  in'.  I was  puns- 
in'  aft  to  the  ward  room  galley  almut  one 
Im*II  in  the  mornin'  watch  to  see  nlsuit 
some  con  mi  for  Mr.  Watson,  whose  watch 
it  was.  when  the  Owner  came  on  deck  with 
'is  telescope  tucked  under  'in  right  arm. 
• I wants  you  on  the  bridge.*  V said.  Wants 
me  on  the  bridge.  I thought!  Well,  this  wan 
ii  go!  Mad  as  a March  'an*,  that's  wlmt  Y 
was.  However.  I couldn't,  argur  the  point, 
so  I wheeled  around  and  follered  the  Skip- 
j*er  up  on  to  the  bloomin'  bridge.  Mr.  Wat- 
son V saluted  the  Owner,  and  pave  me  a 
look  out  of  the  tail  of  'is  eye.  as  much  as 
to  say.  ‘ What  the  VII  bring*  you  Vre.  and 
where  the  'ell's  my  cocoa  T’  nnd  I saw  the 
(Juart  minister  and  Telegraph  and  limitin' 
nil  lookin'  a sort  of  surprised;  hut.  in  enurae, 
I said  nothin',  but  just  caught  'old  of  a 
stay,  jammed  niv  cup  on  my  Yad.  and  stood 
quiet.  The  Owner  Y looked  at  the  binnacle, 
then  asked  the  officer  of  the  wuteh  'is  course 
nnd  the  nunilier  of  revolutions  Y was  doing, 
mid  kept  a -mintin'  round  with  'is  glnsa. 
Bar  'im  and  me.  every  one  on  the  bridge  wan 
in  oilers.  Suddenly  V remembered  that  wa- 
ter would  wet  'im.  und  Y turned  to  me. 
' 'Kre,'  Y said,  ‘you  winsdly-Yaded  marine, 
go  to  my  servant  ami  get  my  number-one 
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foul -weather  ’at  ami  my  oilskin*.'  I ni|>|Mil  down  and  gave  tl»«* 
mesangc  th«>  Miiiir  as  V (raw  it  In  nw,  'Oh,*  «nid  hi*  valley.  ’ 'i* 
niimlM-rntie  foul-weather  'at,  that'*  it.  i*  it’  Why.  "e  »u«rv  a-  'e 
would  never  wear  that  ’at  again  till  ’«■  wa*  a-tnkin'  'i*  -hip  into 
action.  I 'hall  have  a job  to  lind  it';  and  he  Marled  a- mutin' 
among-t  the  old  mao'*  gear.  * Ah.  Vre  it  i».'  and  V 'undrd  me  the 
Owner*  oilskin*  and  one  of  them  old  'at*  like  black  shiny  straw*, 
with  a black  riblam  for  a chin  -day.  ami  the  four  stripe*  and  the 
curl  on  a bit  of  riblmii  on  the  port  aide  of  it.  This  waa  the  Owner'* 
tightin'  'at.  but  you  never  wee  one  of  ’em  now;  they're  olnM-rlele. 

" Hack  I weld  to  the  bridge  with  the  Skipper'*  gear,  and  V 
shifted  into  the  thing*  I brought,  and  at  that  minute  we  sighted 
the  land,  the  nur'wrat  isuisl  of  Ireland.  A*  we  raised  the  land,  old 
'tippy  got  more  and  more  excited.  It  wa*  a*  much  a*  ever  I could 
do  to  keep  my  feet  on  that  there  bridge,  but  'Oppv  'e  fair  walt/cd 
up  and  down  it.  every  minute  a-sweepin'  the  count  line — now  get- 
tin'  quite  plain— with  ‘is  glaa*.  A*  I watched  the  land,  it  suddenly 
appeared  to  me  that  I ->aw  wi*p*  of  «moke  a- Ilyin’  from  the  far 
aide  of  an  ’midland  we  waa  every  minute  get  tin'  closer  to.  'Oppy. 
in  oour-s\  'ad  spitted  t hi-  afore  me.  'ini  nvin’  hi*  gla**.  and  V 
glared  at  the  aiuoke  ns  if  hi*  eye*  would  *turt  out  of  'i*  'end. 
Suddenly  V abut  up  ’i«  teh-»cn|ie  with  a «ioack.  ' The  enemy  ul 
la-t!'  'e  'honied,  and  in  'urf  a iilT  V 'ad  u*  at  quarter*.  It-nMwayw 
all  but  me.  a*  I -till  Mood  on  the  bridge,  afraid  to  move.  The  »ea 
waa  worae  than  ever  Number  One  went  to  the  eonnin'  tower.  and 
from  the  kick  of  it  'ailed  the  bridge,  and  la-gan  apenkin*  to  the 
Skipper,  who  leant  over  the  rail  a talkin'  to  'ini.  I didn't  rightly 
'ear  what  waa  -aid.  *«  we  were  travellin'  fa*t.  the  fana  were  'uin- 
min*  like  mad  juM  la-hind  me.  ami  altogether  the  sitoowtion  waa 
not  favorable  to  eave*droppin' : hut  it  waa  somethin'  alsmt  the 
weather  la-in’  too  bad  to  fight  the  ship  in.  and  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  cast  loose  the  4.7’*.  which  wa*  otir  main  armament. 
Anyway*,  they  wasn’t  cast  loose.  A*  we  got  nearer  the  bind  the 
smoke  Ilyin’  away  in  wisps  wa*  plainly  to  la-  seen,  and.  what  wa* 
more,  we  could  -re  that  the  smoke  was  coinin'  from  ships  a*  wen- 
a movin'.  We  'ml n't  long  to  wait  for  information.  The  'ole  of  ihe 
bloomin'  Itlue  Meet  suddenly  eanie  round  tin-  'cad  la  ltd.  the  Pine 
Heel  la-in’  otir  enemies,  a*  I should  ’ave  told  you  afore.  There  they 
was.  the  bloomin'  lot  of  them,  tin-  battleship'  in  line  abreast,  the 
flag-ship,  the  ItamilirM,  lain'  nearest  to  n*.  and  the  crui*ci*.  live 
of  them,  plainly  sneakin'  round  (he  outer  Hank  to  cut  ti«  olf  from 
(lie  open  *ea.  The  line  wa*  max  la-  I litre  miles  olf.  The  Itamitirn 
o|M-ncd  with  a round  from  a sixiinh  gun.  tiawd!  I thought  to  my 
self.  >*i  it's  that  Idarstnl  llapdoodh-  of  miiniimvre*.  after  all.  not 
Idmaly  war  with  France  or  sonic  one.  a*  we'd  all  'oped  ami  prayed. 
Itul  wluit  the  'ell  wa*  the  Skipper  up  to.  in  that  ease,  with  live 
shell  ready  to  ‘und  and  full-service  charges  likewise*  I wa-  to 
know  Idaim-d  soon,  'oppv  kept  steady  on  ‘in  course,  the  men 
a -landin'  to  tlieir  gun*  in  the  ls-*t  wav  they  could,  the  -«•**  livin' 
over  our  Isiw*  and  nrur  sweepin"  us  at  times,  and  the  great  wave- 
racin'  past  our  side*,  while  the  Mine  licet  came  on.  Isiw-  oft, 
They  I's.ked  fine.  | can  tell  you.  and  all  the  while  no  -croud  shot 
w.i-  lii id  after  the  one  with  which  the  Hag  -hip  'ad  opi-m-d  tile  kill. 
I should  'live  told  von  thil  when  that  -li--t  w.i-  lin-l.  tin-  Skip 
per  'e  larbsi.  and  -aid.  -aid  *e;  ‘Slioit  and  our’  Ibid  >ho»liti'. 
nuMin-u-r.  Non  want-  a steadier  plat  form.'  "F.  -aid  n--iliin'  more 
for  a second  or  two,  I Inn  leant  over  the  rail  and  'ailed  Num 


Irer  fine,  who  came  out  of  the  cnnnin'-tnxver.  ' Mr.  Parson*.'  V 
said,  quite  culmlike,  but  I could  see  the  xeiu*  on  'is  neck  all 
swollen  and  'c  was  clutchin'  the  rail  us  if  V thought  'e  might  fall. 
• 1 'axe  made  up  my  mind  'ow  to  light  this  lot.  Kscaps*  i*  out  of 
the  question,  hut  I'm  goin'  down  with  the  llag  a Ilyin'  We’ll  make 
them  devil*  *it  up  afore  we've  done  with  them.’  'K  leant  lower 
oxer  the  rail.  'I'm  n goin'  to  ram  their  Hug  ship.’  Gawd!  you 
should  'ave  seen  Number  Hue's  face.  Then  the  Owner  'c  'ailed  Mr. 
Nugent.  Said  'e.  "Ave  we  sufficient  water  to  pan*  inside  of  the 
enemy'*  (lag-ship *'  I didn't  rightly  'ear  *i*  answer,  hut  it  must 
'ave  bin  that  we  'ad  plenty  of  water.  brcau*c  tlir  Skip|H-r  goe*  on 
to  Number  One.  * On  the  enure-  we're  a -leerin'  now  I mlkcrlute* 
that  we  aluill  pa—  iiImhiI  a cable  elenr  of  the  Hag-ship  on  a 
juirerlell  eotirwr,  |ia«*in'  la-tween  Vr  ami  Ihe  shore.’  *K  raised 
i»  xoice  so  thut  ail  on  the  bridge  could  'ear  him  plain:  * Slu-  can't 
work  'er  Vaxy  gun*  in  this  wa.  So  it  will  be  the  rum  or  torpedo, 
and  I prefers  the  t am.  If  she  'old*  on.  when  we  get*  almost  abreast 
of  'rr  laiws,  I -hull  give  'er  the  full  |*»rt  'elm.  and  I eulkerlate* 
that  w«-  shall  strike  her  just  akift  the  Im-iiiii.  and  will  drive  a 'ole 
in  Vr  thut  would  sink  anythin'  that  floats.'  'K  *aid  one  or  two 
thing*  more,  hut  I wa*  «o  ilahlM-rgn-led.  and  Ihe  wind  mnl  -ea. 
not  to  speak  of  the  'ununin'  fan*  and  cetera*,  made  such  n row 
a*  I didn't  'ear  no  more-  luit  you  can  Is-t  I 'ad  'card  enough;  there 
wa*  no  doubt  V waa  fair  off  'i*  onion  now.  Thought  the  l/nmilim 
was  a French  ship,  so  *e  did.  and  xvas  a-pn-parin*  to  ram  nnd  sink 
'er  a-  cool  as  you  please!  Nuinls-r  One  slipped  back  into  the  con 
nin '-tower,  but  I -aw  'ini  nip  down  on  the  other  side  and  race  aft 
like  a loonatic.  Ah.  I thought.  ’••'*  gone  off  for  the  |)oc.  and  about 
time;  but  V 'ad  a better  game  than  that,  as  you'll  -ce.  You  ran 
imagine  I wa*  kidlv  scared.  The  whole  -hip  was  at  the  mercy  of 
a ravin*  loonatic. 

“All  this  while  the  Skipp-r  'ad  l*-en  walchin'  the  Hamilitit  like 
an  'awk  u w nichin'  a sparrow.  'i*  fata*  workin'  Mtnirthin'  'orrid. 
If  ever  a man  looked  mud.  it  wa*  'ini.  I -local  sort  of  parerlyxrd 
Is  hind  ‘im.  hut  the  other  men  on  the  bridge  showed  no  sign.  The 
Skipper  turned  to  the  quartermaster  a*  we  got  close  to  the 
Uiimilifn.  ' When  I say*.  Voir/’  said  V,  * 'elm  'ard  aport  for  your 
life.  I hi  you  'ear  me?*  and  'e  fairly  screamed,  " Aye.  aye.  air,’  said 
the  quartermaster,  a*  calm  a*  you  please. 

"That  satisfied  'im  for  the  minute.  Then  a*  we  cornea  almost 
abreast  of  Vr.  V sings  out.  ' Voir/  Voir/*  Then,  in  a voice  like 
thunder.  ' Prepare  to  ram!’  and  the  bugler  blew  'is  <>.  and  the 
ship's  company  threw  themselves  Hat  on  their  fare*.  I didn't  I 
wa-  loo  scared  to  move.  I just  ’ling  to  the  rail  and  clung  on  like 
a hwliby.  Hound  went  tlir  wheel.  There  wa*  no  Veit* t inn  about 
the  quartermaster.  Itut  we  kept  steady  on  our  course.  We  should, 
by  right-,  'ave  'reled  to  |*irt.  -hippin'  a few  sea*  a*  we  turned, 
and  'er  *i-ad  should  'axe  I i ft • *1  round  to  starboard:  hut  no.  not  a 
move,  steady  on  we  kept,  and  before  you  could  wink  or  say  knife 
we  'ad  passed  the  Kami}  it*.  and  there  could  I**  no  rarnmin*  that  day. 
The  Owner  saw  at  once  that  she  didn’t  answer.  'K  glared  for  a 
second  round  'im.  then  'urled  the  quartermaster  from  the  wheel 
mid  iisik  it  'iuisclf.  Well.  V saw  it  was  nil  up  so  far  as  r. mimin' 
was  concerned.  So  V just  gave  a yell — 'The  chance  of  a lifetime!' 
— rolling  'is  eyes  dreadful:  then  somethin’  rattled  in  ’is  throat. 
V gave  a gurgle,  and  fell  all  of  u 'cap  in  the  wlieel-'ouse.  A*  V 
fell  the  Chief  came  runnin*  to  the  bridge,  and  sung  out.  ’ Steerin'* 
eligine  broke  down,  sir.'  hill  the  qmu  terma-tcr  V 'ailed  'im  nnd 
said.  ‘Tell  Mr.  Parsons,  sir,  that  the  Captain's  in  a tit.’ 

’*  Well,  that  al*>ut  end-  my  yarn.  'K  got  all  right  in  a fort- 
night. ami  itexer  ‘ad  no  recollection  of  ever  ‘axin'  l*-en  kid.  It  was 
a rum  go  while  it  lu-lcd.  and  I never  want*  to  la-  shipmates  with 
m mud  skipper  again." 


’•  • ||7.v»  / \,n«.  ' .Y>  >:«•/*  >««'•/  'i . Y/w  W jar  ytir  lift *’" 
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and  Guarantee  Interest  and  Principal. 

I am  able  to  do  this  because  I 
have  a personal  knowledge  of  every 
foot  of  Jand  upon  which  my  loans 
are  made  and  its  fair  valuation. 


1 also  have  a personal  knowledge  of 
the  habits  of  the  party  making  the  loan 
and  his  ability  to  meet  his  obligations. 

I would  be  glad  to  have  you  make  the  most 
careful  and  scrutinizing  search  of  my  record 
find  out  whether  I will  do  just  as  I agree  to  or 
not . I will  assist  you  in  every  way.  or  would 
be  glad  to  have  you  inquire  through  any  source 
not  proposed  by  me.  You  will  find  me  sale, 
honorable,  reliable  and  responsible.  I will 
personally  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  regret 
making  an  investment  in  North  Dakota,  if  you 
make  it  through  me. 


I refer.  MV  PKRMINNION.  la  the  fnllnwlnit 
imrlln.  all  of  wham  are  IiImtmI  purrlmwa  of  m> 
imirlKncn  i 


MM  ST  NATIONAL  BANK.  I-Mnmi.  N.  O. 

MUM  NATIONAL  HANK.  - hw  V I>- 

IIAKI.AN  W.  I’.MiK,  NortliOrld,  Minn. 

Tin.tixiM  yritlMI  I'nktan  l'i,1l**r. 

S.  M.  I'KDKK  K.  Treasurer  Ki|»n < '••ll««p.  Itusm,  " 
OKOHCIK  I..  HKI.I*.  l*reM.  Hal  NsL  tkink.  ItfposqU  is. 
\VM.  II.  HELM. 


i ill.  IMIII.  >.< 

Port  L'lialn.  N.  V. 


I own  and  offer  the  following  gilt-edge  farm 
mortgages,  to  net  purchaser  5S  per  annum: 


$2,500.  5 year* 

2.000.  5 years 

2.500,  5 year* 


SI. 400.  5 years 

1,000.  5 years 

2,500.  10  years 


Interest  and  principal  collected  without  ex- 
pense. Remittances  in  New  York  exchange. 
For  further  information  address 


WALTER-  L.  WILLIAMSON. 

Investment  Banker. 

Lisbon,  North  Dakota. 


.Williams 7 
Shai/inq 
Stick 

| Men  of  luxurious  and  j 
I refined  tastes  are  sat- 
I isfied  with  nothing  less  | 

J than  Williams’  Shaving  \ 
j Stick.  Its  creamy,  heal- 
' ing  lather,  convenience  } 
of  form,  and  attractive  1 
style,  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

Pr>tr.  TttrrHr-6\r  frith,  of  all  Drum 

V The  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Ol»»looh«ry.  CL  / 


/ SJ  FOR  » MEN  ^ OF  BRAINS 

-MADE  AT  KEY  WEST-*— 


Thc  Bach  Festival  at 
Bethlehem 

One  nf  the  matt  curious  and  impressive 
events  in  the  musical  lif«*  of  this  country  is 
now  in  progress  at  Bethlehem.  Pennsylvania 
—a  six-day  festival  devoted  to  the  perform- 
anee  of  music  by  Hitch.  The  festival  is 
held  in  the  historic  Moravian  Church  of 
that  town,  and  the  beginning  of  each  per- 
formance I*  announced,  with  solemn  ami 


.Ur.  7 Fred  Wotte 

The  Jan  tor  ol  ike  Uthvol 


beautiful  effect , by  a choir  of  trnmhone-iilay- 
ers  stationed  in  the  1*1  fry  of  the  church. 

The  works  to  be  given  are.  in  the  follow 
ing  sequence,  the  cantata.  “ Sleeper*.  Wake!” 
and  the  Magiiitieat  in  I);  the  Christmas  Ora- 
torio: the  second  Brandenburg  Concerto 

Ornsno;  the  cantata*.  •’Strike.  Oh.  Strike. 
]»ng-looked-for  Hour.”  anil  “ I with  mv  t'm*s- 
staff  filadly  Wander”;  the  St.  Matthew  Pas- 
sion music;  the  Raster  cantata.  “The  Hea- 
vens Laugh,  the  Karth  itself  Rejoices";  the 
Ascension  cantata.  “ (Jod  Oocth  up  with 
Shouting";  and.  for  the  final  number.  the 
great  H-niinor  Mass.  The  festival  i*  planned, 
it  will  Is1  seen,  to  exemplify,  in  some  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  nohlr  music  ever  written, 
the  salient  events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  with 
a view  to  emphasizing  their  religion*  sig- 
nificance. 

The  chorus,  consisting  of  110  voices,  i« 
recruited  from  Bethlehem's  Moravian  pop- 
ulation, as  i*  a part  of  the  orchestra.  The 
soloist  * include  such  excellent  singers  a* 
Cert  rude  May  Stein,  Miss  Marguerite  Hall. 
Herbert  Witherspoon,  and  W.  II.  Rieger. 
The  entire  undertaking  i*  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  .1.  Fred  Wolle.  the  organist  of 
the  church,  to  whose  enthusiasm  and  energy 
is  due  the  establishment  of  the  festival* 
upon  the  high  plane  of  nrtistie  importance 
nnd  success  to  which  they  have  attained. 
Without  the  spirit  off  fine  sincerity  ami  de- 
votion which  animates  all  those  who  take 
part  in  the  performances — thry  are  rather 
services  — the  festival  would  not  have  been 
|Mi**ihle:  it  is  thi*  rare  spirit  of  artistic  de- 
votion iiinl  enthusiasm  which  constitutes  the 
unique  ami  notable  feature  of  the  event. 


ENNEN'S  SESK 

Toilet 
^Powder 


KfHsf  - £>-» 

PRICKLY  HEAT. 
CHAPINC.  end 
SUNBURN.  ..'.L11 


■ | 1 ! Up  the 

■ Step*  of  the 
National  Capitol 

ft^^^^Tbs  Cadillac  la u wonderful  hill 
rllniier,  taking  crudes  with  high 
gear*  that  some  machines  of  twice  Ihe  I 
horsepower  ran  nut  negotiate  even  at  I 
\ low  speed.  The  featofcllmtilns  ttis  tl 
ft  » lops  of  theCapUnlnt  Washliicion—  Jk 
L in  almost  prohibitive  grade  Is  /■ 
■ft  evidence  of  not  only  crest  tml 
Iw  |K»wer.  toil  Indicates  a mar-  /Mji 
Is  votoua  control.  Jil 


'kW  The  Cadillac  Is  the  automobile  Mft" 
ml  that  solves  the  problem  of  safe,  WL 
Ml  rapid  and  agreeutde  motor  tmvi  l I 
V under  all  conditions  of  road  nnd  a 
/ weather.  Most  powerful  ericlnc;  I 
most  sensitive  steering  device;  most 
reliable  brakes;  most  rigid  running 
gear— strong  and  graceful  body. 

Runabout  $7 SO. 

With  tonneau  seating  tour, 
ALL  FACING  FORWARO, 
$830.  Buggy  top,  $30. 

I Our  free  Illustrated  booklet  M 
I give*  address  of  agency  nearest  I 
ft,  your  homo  where  the  Cadillac  A 
ft  may  be  seen  and  tried.  tk 

ft  CADILLAC  AUTOMOBILE  C0MPAMY  M 
In  Detroit.  Mich 
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More  and  More 
People  are 
Demanding  Pure 
Beer 

During  1902  the  sales  of  Schlirz 
Beer  exceeded  the  year  before  by 
132,916  barrels.  That’s  the  largest 
increase  shown  by  any  brewery  in 
the  world. 

This  Year  We 
Want  You 

We  will  give  you  a beer  made  from 
the  best  materials  grown. 

Wc  will  brew  it  in  absolute  clean- 
liness. 

We  will  get  our  water  from  six 
wells,  bored  to  rock. 

We  will  filter  all  the  air  that 
touches  it. 

We  will  age  it  for  months,  so  it 
cannot  cause  biliousness. 

We  will  sterilize  every  bottle  after 
it  is  sealed. 


Wc  will  double,  in  these  ways, 
the  necessary  cost  of  our  brewing. 
Yet  Schlitz  Beer  shall  cost  you 
just  what  the  common  beer  costs. 
Will  you  try  it? 

Ask  for  the  Urcu/ery  Hot t ling 


.riVYaiMpj 

Sg?  ([OOHJ 

Trains  T0  ^aTCH  % 

^ _ ' 

Cooks  Flak 

An sou/rELY  /Vo 

Sro«sT°0p^ 

MB 

5? 

U WITH 

ed  Rice 

COOH/NG. 

| The  first  Bach  performance*  at  Bcthlc- 
| Item  were  Riven  in  March.  lotto.  when  the 
l<  minor  Ma.-**  hud  its  lir-t  complete  presen- 
tation in  America.  In  the  following?  vear 
Mr.  Wollc  arranged  11  llach  festival  of 
l ambitious  dimcn»ion*.  ami  Rave,  beside*  the 
M«»*.  the  ('hriatmaa  Oratorio  and  the  St. 


The  Truiubinte  Choir 

Ammcmxhiiii:  Ike  tteginnine  »}  the  pftjnrm,nKrs  !rom 
ike  Mfry 


Matthew  1 ’us*. ion.  The  current  festival  is* 
the  third,  as  none  was  held  lu*t  year.  The 
|N’rforniaiiccw  have  aroused  extraordinary  in- 
terest among?  nnisieiana  ami  music  - lover*, 
and  the  limite*!  m conimiNlationH  of  Mcthlr- 
h*’in  havr  been  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  re- 
ceive the  incrmaillR  iiuiiilier  of  people  whom 
the  festivals  attract  to  the  little  Moravian 
community. 


One  taste  convinces 

KORNKRISP 

Best  of  all  modem  foods 


LEADING  HOTELS 


Chicago , III. 


GRAND  PACIFIC  HOTEL 

Jackton  Boulevard  and  Clark  Street.  Chicago. 
EUROPEAN  PLAN 

Special  Facilities  for  Banquets.  Dinners,  and  After 
Theatre  Parties. 

r.rntVnwn".  t ufa  nn  main  tl*»ir.  Lailir*'  and  Gatillamvn*. 
HrMJunnt  and  Private  Dining- Itoumv  .-n  (Kniid  lt>»«. 
Two  Hundred  icur-s  mono,  three  - fourths  at  which  lute 
private  Ixalli  in  ronim’tioii. 

Rates,  from  S2  Upwards. 


Boston,  Mass. 


BERKELEY  HOTEL 

Berkeley  and  Boylston  Streets.  Boiten,  Maas. 
EUROPEAN  and  AMERICAN  PLANS 

Modern  in  every  detail, 

Convenient  to  Urge  Stores.  Theatres,  and  all 
places  of  interest. 

Naaa  Hack  IIav  Station*. 

JOHN  A.  SHERLOCK. 
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'Colorado' 

F The  drlitfhlful  country  Of  health-  . 
f iiitmn,  drr  hit  and  inspiring  acenrfjr  ' 
f is  the  ideal  place  lor  a 

[Summer  Vacation] 

I A country  perfectly  suited  for  rest.  1 
I recreation  or  Sport,  stioundtnif  in  ic<kx1  I 
I lintel*  and  boarding  places  adapted  to  ■ 
I anv  man’s  mean*.  IWIIMI  la  MJt  I 
I will  be  sold  at  »cry  to*  rate*  OnU  I 
| one  night  cd  route  from  Cbteagu.  f 
All  ull  tickers  *•»  Iks 

t Chicago,  Union  Pacific 
North-Western  Line 


lllutllMed  bcaklM  OS 
IpplICMIo*  la 

W P KNISKERN. 

CMIUUO  IU. 
nr  R.  L.  LOMAX. 
OMAHA.  N 


Skin  Diseases 

Eczema,  Salt  Rheum.  Pimples, 
Ringworm,  Itch,  1x7  Poison,  Acne 
or  other  skin  troubles,  can  be 
promptly  cured  by 

Hydrozone 

1 (ydroxone  is  endorsed  by  leatirng 
physicians.  It  is  absolutely  harm- 
less, yet  most  powerful  healing 
agent  Hydro  zone  destroys  para- 
sites which  cause  these  diseases. 
Take  no  substitute  and  sec  that 
every  bottle  bears  my  signature. 
Trial  Size.  25  Cents. 

At  Druggists  or  by  mail,  from 

Q«{  -5~*- 

i Rmklri  on  Ik*  ratlon.l  treat* 

laaent  i.filiwii»*«fm  tr.-. 


brn 
lisp 

k UIU 

Large,  clean,  crisp 
flakes.  Malted  and 
thoroughly  cooked 
Mode  from  the  finest 
Southern  White  Com. 


BREAD  MACHINE 

I'd*  II«m  »Kiioi.ii  l’»l 
Sifts  the  (lour  -*imI  mine*  10  II". 
i>l  l’**t  lirviid  in  3 minute*.  Si-.il 
»ul*)rct  t»  trial  aiul  Atipfovnl.  .vw 
J>.»r  A ItnH*  wanted. 

Scientific  Bread  Mach.  Co. 

((  »*!  > ClMMWkS  iH.t 
S3nd  ami  Media  SI*.,  I'l.lla.le' t-ltia 


A Side-light  on  the  Dedication 
Ceremonies  at  Si.  Louis 

AOUNWINU  to  lin-.ll  reports,  St.  Iahiia  is 
much  encouraged  over  tin-  fact  ihst  it  hn* 

I*  i n able  to  iinDinnoihii!  tlw*  i'Hi.iMiii  visitor* 
wlm  Hocked  to  the  city  for  the  World's  Fair 
dedication  ccreihonic*.  It  was  not,  of  course, 
a complete  teat  of  the  city's  capacity ; for 
ninny  among  the  crowd  were  present  for  tine 
tiny  <mly.  Although  the  hotels  were  (Mu-kr-d 
mid  the  room*  were  filled  with  rot*,  the  re 
»oii ree*  «>f  the  city  were  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted. A World’s  Fair  crowd  i*  not  one 
ihnl  |mtionize*  the  ordinary  hotel.  To  draw 
ii  crowd  huge  enough  to  mnke  a fair  sue 
rcMsful.  Iht'  |Mople  of  moderate  means  must 
Im>  at  I meted,  and  they  cannot  afTord  ordinary 
hotel  rate*.  They  will  patronixe  lintel*  of 
the  halliMin  variety  that  dotted  the  prairie 
near  Jackson  Parti,  or  they  will  hire  room* 
in  private  resiliences.  St.  l<oiiis  is  not  a 
city  of  apartment  dwellers;  people  live  in 
their  own  houses.  So  there  lire  thousands  of 
families  who  have  several  spare  rooms  which 
the v would  Is*  willing  to  make  a source  of 
income  during  the  Fair;  the  little  flag  which 
indicates  rooms  to  rent  was  visible  through- 
out the  city  during  dedication  week.  Hotel* 
were  far  more  necessary  in  Chicago.  n«  that 
rify  ha*  a smaller  pro|*»rfion  of  detached 
dwellings,  snd  a great  number  of  these  are 
the  humble  home*  of  working-men 

Another  housing  pnaniliility  peculiar  to  S) 
lami*  became  apparent  when  a Mississippi 
River  steamer  tied  up  nt  the  levee  and  turn 
ed  itself  into  a hold  for  dedication  week. 
Fight  of  our  largest  fifteen  cities  ate  on  ■ 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  not  to  speak 
of  Peoria  and  Omaha.  Steamhout*  with 
barges  in  tow  ran  bring  parties  to  the  fair  | 

and  house  them  while  there.  With  no  1 

ground-rent  to  pay.  it  will  lie  very  easy  to 
• .ire  for  thousand*  of  visitor*  in  Iwrgrs  on 
the  river.  The  problem  of  housing  the  Fx- 
positiotl  rrovvd  hn*  thus  far  been  the  prill - 

i |»ii I soiirci’  of  woiTiment  to  the  city;  dedica- 
tion week  seem*  to  have  solved  the  problem. 


To  Circle  the  Globe  in 
Forty  Seconds 

On  July  4 the  I 'natal  Telegraph  Com- 
pany plans  tn  send,  in  connection  with  the 
opening  of  the  new  colonial  cable,  a mes- 
sage which  will  circle  the  i-arth  in  forty 
second*.  After  greetings  have  been  ex 
changed  between  President  Roosevelt  and 
Governor  Tuft  at  Manila,  the  Postal  Tele 
graph  Company  will  send  from  it-  New 
York  office  u message  tli.it  will  travel  mm- 
pletdv  around  the  globe,  and  •*•  received 

• >ii  tin'  same  *|*>l  within  lew*  than  a 
minute  later.  The  message,  which  is  to 
follow  lint  two  telegraph  and  cable  lines, 
will  travel  over  tin-  following  route:  from 
New  York  to  the  Pacific  const,  over  the  line* 

• >f  the  Postal  t'ompuny  : to  Manila,  via  tin- 
(‘oitiim-rcial  t'nhlo;  from  Manila  to  I»ndnn. 
by  the  Fa  stern . and  from  la  union,  rid  the 
fonmicrcial  and  Po-tal  lines,  to  fin*  start- 
ing-point. In  order  t tint  no  time  shall  Is- 
lost , matter*  will  lie  b>  arrangeil  that  com 
mnni^ation  Is-lwis-n  the  different  relay*  will 
he  praet  i rally  in*1antanroii*.  There  i*  every 
pro.|H->t  (hat  the  feat  will  he  suetvssfully 
iiei-oniplished  a*  pl.mm-d 


, All  overthe  civilized  world 

THE  IMPROVED 

BOSTON 
GARTER 

IS  KNOWN  AND  WORN 

Evary  Pair  Warranted 


The  Name  la 
stamped  ea  every 


The 


CUSHION 


BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies  flit  to  the  leg — never 
Slips,  Tears  nor  Unfastens 

ALWAYS  EASY 

C(0.  FROST  CO.,  Maker*, 
Boiton.  Mo**.,  U.  S.  A. 

REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES 


Well-Dressed  Men 


ILWAYS  INSIffl  UPON 
HAVING  THEIR  SHIRTS 
^ MADE  OF 


PRIDE  °f 
tK'WEST 
MUSLIN 


*ml  Itetuller*  »ml  V 
niihrn.  Siunplesof  IhUimi*- 
lln  iuaIIix)  (re;  on  aptilkrallim 


Hotter  live  rich  than  die  rich.  Many  who 
skimp  themselves  would  live  licit  i(  they  had 
.t  good  policy  of  life  insurance.  Particulars 
free.  No  importunity 

PENN  MUTUA1  1.1  FK, 

93I-J-5  flicOnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 


ASTHMA  :.A 


I -In  I I ItKI).  Ilrill’i  TPCtomL 

\.  I'll  hr  tilt.  IIAVKS,  Huflaki,  N V 


*01 
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•THEY  WON'T  COME  OFF!" 


SEASHORE,  LAKE  ////77MOUNTAI N ‘Resorli 

</UHIERN.'v  NORTHERN  NEWENOIAND  NflRITIML  PROVINCE* 


Reached  by  the"^  *9 

'f  Boston  > 
/‘"■‘Maine 


R Tbrl/olios: 

^ / NEW  ENGLAND 
v— ' IAKLS. 


mNerrpft  er  pempA/rf 
/tare  t>r*/r  usurer  ^ 

JStffltSXS#*  I 

4^|»T  mW  ptmfhmaT 

Qjvr  eoc^arcAi 

*,&//.  4/o/t&$ar& 

Jr/AcSer/tef. 

« 7/mm//  t/icAfru/f/a/nr. 

QjotiA/ea^/-  ^ch  /Zamp-K/t/rv  . 

?’•»/.  }c;b'/A/////x\Ar/XL  /aAv  cii/fta/tec 
a/fcriy/fr (fowecncufaiid, hvA/nrnJ, vjno/u^  //Ac  I for/p/m ‘///at/wr 
/Ac /frame  Cou/iArcaX? /Jeer/,.  A/  J<///e)f  y 
•n — ^ //te  ^ ifrn/rdnocA  ‘A  iyfrsr.  ’ rVT) 

(ch/ixt/*,  V&swfc/iu,rde/f: 


ENGLAND 
LAKES. 
RIVERS  OF 
NEW  LNOLAND. 
MOUNTAINS  OF 

NtW  ENGLAND 
SEASHORE  OF 
MW  ENGLAND. 
PICTURESQUE 

^XtW  ENGLAND. 

THE  CHARLES  RIVER. 

TO  THE  HUDSON. 

Wii  b»  **•*»•# «T6.»rt» 


•Summer  Tourist  Dookj 

«m»  ujt  or  rover  Atm  «m  «sni  and  uudih  hovm  u*i. 


A1S0  COLORED  BIRD'S  EYE  VIEW  FROM  MT  WASHINGTON  SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  6 


Haurper 

FLye 


X 


"On  Every  Tongu e.” 

Scientifically  distilled:  naturally  aged:  best  and  safest  for  all  uses 
Famous  all  over  the  world,  and  sold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 

k BERN  HEIN  BROS..  Distillers.  ■ • Louisville.  Ky. 


One  taste  convinces 

KORN-KRISP 

Best  of  all  modem  foods 


CUIIS  WHIM  AU  list  fills. 


qgF-i-H-rriaiM 


Chartreuse 


gives  A refined  termination 

TO  THE  MOST  ELABORATE  BAN- 
QUET. ANO  IS  AN  APPROPRIATE 
AND  SATISFACTORY  CONCLUSION 
TO  ANY  REPAST. 


IlInlrtllYlK  Mrr'hian,  r.wsfv  IMeh.  I 
Hiiijw  ft  I -x,  Kriwlwar,  New  Vurk,  A 
Sul*  lor  L oiled  Slate*. 


INTKHCHANUK.tni.K  lOOO-.HILK  Hit. 

KIND  TICKETS. 

Comim-nrlng  June  1.  ISOS,  Interchangeable  KMX) 
Mile  1C-- 1 u m <1  Ticket*  will  be  placed  on  sale,  llmllvil  to 
■me  Jur  fimn  dale  of  i»*ue,  Rood  only  lor  tmm>|»rla- 
llon  of  the  owner,  with  u-ual  frrr  allowance  of  l.Vl 
|H»unds  lk.gg.igc,  over  any  oft  lie  following  lines:— 

Baltimouk  AND  Ohio  R All. ROAD.  (Between  nil 
pol Ills  east  of  Ohio  River  mid  between  PitUburg 
, “"‘I  Kane.  Also  to  and  from  points  on  Phila- 

delphia and  Reading  Railway  o,d  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey  between  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.) 

CHS*  ll*RAKR  AND  Ohio  RaII.WAT.  <Ea*l  of  Slid  lit 
eluding  Huntingdon,  i 

TiklaWaiik,  I.ackaw anka  and  WrsTKKN  Raii. road 

Knd:  Railroad.  iKu*i  of  and  Including  Jaine»t»w  ■■ 
and  SliMw-hbiu"  Bridge.) 

I.BMIHN  > A l-I.BT  K All. ICoAD. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

These  ticket*  will  be  sold  nt  rate  of  £KM)fi  each, 
subject  to  reland  id  #|(MNJ  on  surrender  oi  cover  to 
Trunk  Lines  Mileage  Ticket  Bui rau.  No.  Id  l.iiw  rn 
It t reel.  New  Yoik.  at  any  time  wllbln  eighteen  month's 
from  dale  of  purchase. 

This  form  of  tiekel  ulll  tic  Issued  in  deference  to  re 
i|nr»t » of  nimiemiis  patrons  of  the  lines  in  intcn*»l 
desiring  one  ticket  g-nxl  over  several  lines  Instead  o| 
having  lo  |in»vidr  themselves  as  at  present  with  u 
separate  ticket  forrwcli  line  they  desire  to  uw. 

Agent*  at  principal  station*  of  the  railroads  named 
above  will  have  these  tiekeU  on  sale  and  give  nil 
further  information  regarding  thetu  that  may  Isc  ie 
<|  lilted. 


The  Great  Passenger  Line  of  America— New  York  Central. 
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THE  SUBSTITUTE 

The  reader  of  44  The  Substitute*” 
the  new  novel  by  the  author  of 
44  Abner  Daniel*”  meets  on  every 
page  curiously  set  forth  humor- 
ous observation  and  common-sense 
philosophy. 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  a new 
one,  the  love  story  a strong  one, 
and  the  anecdotes  which  Mr.  Har- 
ben  introduces  through  his  charac-  ( 
ters  are  even  more  amusing  than 
those  in  his  earlier  books. 

MARJORIE 

In  44  Marjorie,”  the  new  romance 
by  the  author  of  44  If  I Were 
King,”  there  is  a dainty  little  love 
story  enacted  in  picturesque  envi- 
ronment. The  scenes  of  the  story 
are  laid  for  the  most  part  on  a ship 
bound  for  the  West  Indies  to  es- 
tablish a colony.  The  crew  mu- 
tiny and  seize  the  ship.  After 
many  exciting  adventures  Mar- 
jorie and  her  lover  are  rescued  by 
an  English  ship.  There  is  dash 
and  vim  in  the  story,  and  its  in- 
terest is  admirably  sustained. 

THE  PRIDE  OF  TELLFAIR 

Few  young  writers  are  content 
to  deal  with  the  things  of  every- 
day life,  and  few  have  the  skill 
to  make  these  things  interesting. 
Mr.  Elmore  Elliott  Peake  is  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  In  44  The 
Pride  of  Tellfair  ” he  writes  of  life 
in  a little  Middle- Western  town. 
He  knows  the  life  so  thoroughly 
that  he  is  able  to  make  us  feel 
it  is  not  uninteresting.  He  tells 
his  story  with  much  skill  and  with 
such  a thorough  knowledge  of  his 
people  that  these  ordinary  Amer- 
ican citizens  appeal  to  us  more 
strongly  than  the  swashbuckling 
gentlefolk  of  romance.  His  story 
is  meeting  with  the  success  which 
it  deserves. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  N.  Y. 


Harpers  Art  Publications 

(Imprint  of  R.  H.  RUSSELL) 


The  Little  Princess 

By  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT 

Author  of"  Lit  fit  Lor\i  Fount  It  ray" 

Mrs.  Burnett  has  written  an  outline  of  the  story  of  the  little 
play  that  was  produced  recently  at  the  Criterion  Theatre  in 
New  York.  The  souvenir  is  artistically  printed,  with  a cover 
in  three  colors,  and  contains  12  pictures  of  Miss  Millie  James 
and  leading  scenes  in  the  play. 

Piper  cover;  size,  9x6  inches , JO  cents 


Twelve  Portraits 

By  WILLIAM  NICHOLSON 

NEW  SERIES 

This  distinguished  artist  has  added  twelve  new  subjects  to 
the  list  of  famous  personages  whom  he  has  portrayed  in  his 
well-known  and  peculiar  poster-portrait  style.  Among  these 
additions  are  portraits  of  President  Roosevelt,  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  Eleanora  Duse,  etc.  The  reproductions  are  made 
in  rich  colors  on  heavy  board. 


Twelve  Prints  in  Portfolio.  Size , 15x16'.  inches,  $ 7.50 
Single  Prints,  Mounted.  II. 00 


cAmerican  beauties 


By  THOMAS  MITCHELL  PEIRCE 


These  include  six  of 
Mr.  Peirce’s  latest 
and  most  beautiful 
drawings  nf  the 
American  girl.  They 
are  reproduced  on 
the  best  quality  of 
heavy-coated  paper 
that  it  is  possible  to 
make.  and  are 
handled  throughout 
in  a careful,  pains- 
taking manner  by 
expert  pressmen. 
The  drawings  have 
been  delicately 
colored  by  hand. 


Box  of  Six  Drawings 
J4\x20l  ins., $10.00 
Single  Prints,  $2.00 

The  same  series  has 
also  been  carefully 
reproduced  in  black 
and  white  — strik- 
ing Studies  , of  the 
heads  of  beautiful 
women. 

Box  of  Six,  $5.00 
Single  Prints,  $J  .50 
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THE  CHARM  OF  PERFECT  HEALTH  —comes  to  those  who  obey  her  laws. 
Nature’s  food  is  grain — and  fruit.  Malta-Vita  is  whole  wheat  impregnated 
with  barley  malt,  seasoned  with  salt,  thoroughly  cooked,  daintily  flaked, 
toasted  to  nut-brown  crispness.  It  makes  a delightful,  appetizing,  satisfying 
meal — morning,  noon,  night.  Delicious  when  served  with  milk  or  cream. 


K«,r 
port  h >n 
n 


SCOURING  Every  grain  of  hard  winter  wheat  Is  carefully  cleaned  by  a special  talented  process  until  It  Is  absolutely 
free  from  all  Impurities.  STEAMING -Then  the  urn  In  is  thoroughly,  scientifically  cooked  for  over  two  hours  In  sterilized 
retorts.  MALTING  The  wheat  Is  then  immersed  In  barley  malt  diastase  of  barley  until  the  kernel  Is  oompletely 
Impregnated  with  strengthening  malt.  FLAK. KG  The  malt-impregnated  grain  then  goes  through  the  crushing  rollers, 
whore  the  entire  kernel  Is  reduced  to  thin,  leaf-llke  Hakes.  TOASTING  The  Hakes  are  then  placed  In  specially  constructed 
ovens,  maintained  at  even  temperature,  nnd  toasted  to  dainty,  nut-brown  crispness.  PACKING  Malta-Vlta  Is  packed  while 
hot  In  alr-llght  cartons  this  brings  It  to  your  table  as  erlsp,as  appetizing,  as  when  It  left  the  oven. 

The  Large  Packages  Carefully  Sealed  to  Preserve  This  Delicious  Crispness  Retailed  at  the 
Same  Price  You  Pay  for  Goods  That  Cost  Far  Less  to  Make,  and  Possess  Few  of  the  Health* 
ful.  Wholesome,  Delightful  Properties  of  Malta*Vita  and  Lack  Its  Exquisite  Natural  Flavor. 

Wfirr  (m  Na/u-VIM  Paebagra  Trlllog  How  la  frr«rr  a Ijio  h'lmbmll  Plano  amd  Other  Valuable  Arllelea  Prte. 


MALTA-VITA  PURE  FOOD  CO 


NO  WORK, 
NO  HEAT; 


JUST  CREAM; 
THEN  EAT. 
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COMMENT 

Will  Mayor  Low  be  renominated?  Six  months  ago  this 
question  would  have  been  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  it 
is  still  believed  that  he  can  command  the  support  of  the  Re- 
publican organization,  although  there  is  much  dissatisfaction 
with  his  administration  among  the  file-leaders  and  in  the 
ranks  of  that  body.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that 
President  Roosevelt,  Governor  Odell,  and  Senator  Platt  will 
give  him  the  Republican  nomination  if  he  wants  it,  lie  may 
not  want  it  unless  he  can  again  rely  upon  the  co-operation  of 
anti-Tammany  Democrats  with  the  Republicans.  lie  knows 
that  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  his  re-election 
would  be  by  no  means  a certainty,  and  that  it  will  be  hopeless 
if  he  is  opposed  by  any  considerable  fraction  of  his  former 
Democratic  supporters.  Now  by  far  the  most  important  of 
the  anti-Tammany  Democratic  organizations  is  the  Gemian- 
Ameriean  Reform  Union,  the  president  of  which,  Mr.  Herman 
Riddcr,  editor  of  the  Stoats  Zeilung,  makes  no  secret  of  his 
unwillingness  to  sec  Mr.  Low  retained  in  office.  He  probably 
speaks  for  his  organization  when  he  says  that  if  Mayor  Low 
should  be  the  candidate  of  tho  Republicans,  and  such  a man 
as  Edward  M.  Shepard  or  George  B.  McClellan  should  be 
put  forward  by  Tammany  Hall,  a large  majority  of  the  Ger- 
man Americans  would  support  tho  latter.  In  that  event,  the 
election  of  tho  Tammany  nominee  would  be  assured.  It  is 
quite  possible,  however,  that  Tammany  Hall,  which  is  confi- 
dent of  victory,  will  nominate  neither  of  the  men  named,  but 
will  prefer  a candidate  whom  it  would  feel  Hure  of  controlling. 
In  that  event  Mr.  Riddcr  and  most  of  the  German  Americans 
might  see  cause  to  reconsider  their  present  intentions  and  to 
accept  Mayor  Low.  Much  depends  upon  which  convention  is 
first  called.  The  friends  of  good  government  may  deem  it  cx- 
pedient  to  compel  Tammany  to  show  its  hand.  Events  have 
proved  that  there  is  an  anti-Tammany  majority  in  New  York; 
all  that  is  needed  is  to  weld  it  together.  If  this  cannot  be 
done  by  Mayor  Low,  we  presume  that  he  would  cheerfully 
withdraw  in  favor  of  another  candidate.  That  he  could  beat 
the  average  Tammany  hack  is  probable. 


A daily  newspaper  which  professes  to  be  well  informed  avers 
that  in  the  next  Democratic  national  convention  ex-Govemor 
David  B.  Hill  can  have  the  New  York  delegation  if  ho  can 
make  any  use  of  it.  The  assertion  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Mr.  Hill  would  have  the  support  of  Tammany  Hall 
under  its  present  management.  This  is  very  doubtful,  for  the 
new  leader,  Mr.  Murphy,  has  evinced  an  eagerness  to  concil- 


iate the  Cleveland  Democrats.  Admitting,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  Mr.  Hill  might  rcccivo  the  compli- 
mentary vote  of  the  New  York  delegation,  we  are  unable  to 
see  how  he  could  profit  by  it.  There  is  no  sign  of  a Hill  move- 
ment in  any  part  of  the  Union.  The  ex-Govemor  seems  equal- 
ly obnoxious  to  the  Bryanites  and  the  anti-Bryanitcs.  The 
Gold  Democrats  want  Cleveland,  if  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  can 
be  accepted  as  an  authority  on  the  point.  The  Silver  Demo- 
crats will  take  almost  anybody  recommended  by  Mr.  Bryau, 
but  we  doubt  whether  they  could  be  persuaded  to  support  Mr. 
Hill,  even  were  he  nominated  by  the  Commoner.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  such  suggestion  will  be  made  by 
Mr.  Bryan,  although  a rumor  to  that  effect  has  of  late  been 
current  in  certain  quarters.  Whether  Mr.  Hill  in  1H96  voted 
for  Mr.  Bryan,  or  for  Palmer,  or  for  McKinley,  or  whether 
he  refrained  from  voting  altogether,  is  a question  that  only 
he  can  answer.  What  he  did  in  1900  was  equally  a mystery, 
though  it  would  seem  to  have  been  his  duty  os  au  honest  man 
and  conspicuous  politician  to  announce  beforehand  how  he 
meant  to  vote. 


Judge  Parker  has  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he 
voted  for  Mr.  Bryan  at  both  elections.  An  attempt  has 
recently  been  made  to  discredit  Judge  Parker  by  point- 
ing out  that,  while  he  voted  for  Mr.  Bryan,  he  was  avowedly 
an  udvocate  of  the  gold  standard.  Judge  Parker  has  never 
tried  to  conceal  hiB  opinions  with  reference  to  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one.  It  is  probable  that 
of  the  six  million  Democrats  who  voted  for  Mr.  Bryan,  from 
one-third  to  one- half  were  opposed  to  the  silver  plank  in  the 
Democratic  platform,  but  supported  the  candidate  because,  on 
general  grounds,  they  were  loath  to  leave  their  party.  Every 
party  programme  is  the  outcome  of  a compromise  between  con- 
flicting opinions.  This  h thoroughly  understood,  and  the  test 
of  party  regularity  has  always  been,  not  tho  indiscriminate 
acceptance  of  a platform,  but  the  support  of  a candidate  at 
the  ballot-box.  When  George  B.  McClellan  ran  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  18R4  he  distinctly  repudiated  the  most  salient  plank 
in  the  Democratic  platform.  If,  as  the  Commoner  maintains, 
if  was  the  duty  of  all  Democrats  to  vote  for  the  person  nomi- 
nated by  the  Democratic  conventions  of  1898  and  1900,  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  friends  to  vote  for  the  nom- 
inee of  the  Democracy  in  1904,  whether  or  not  they  happen 
to  approve  of  all  his  political  opinions.  By  the  way,  will  Mr. 
Bryan  tell  us  whether  he  voted  for  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1888 
and  in  1892? 


Our  State  Department  has  the  credit  of  having  persuaded 
the  St.  Petersburg  Foreign  Office  to  repudiate  the  demands 
made  upon  the  Chinese  government  by  M.  de  Plan^on,  the 
Russian  Chargfi  d’Affaires  at  Peking.  There  seems  to  be 
no  lack  of  evidence  that  the  demands  were  really  made,  but, 
in  pursuance  of  a practice  familiar  to  diplomatists,  they  were 
put  forward  as  a ballon  d'essai,  or  trial  balloon,  to  see  how 
far  M.  de  Plangon  could  go  without  provoking  opposition.  It 
must  have  been  disconcerting  to  the  St.  Petersburg  politicians 
to  find  the  first  and  most  earnest  objections  raised  by  the 
United  States,  the  good  will  of  which  is  particularly  desired. 
With  Germany  neutral  and  with  France  an  ally,  Russia  would 
view  without  apprehension  a coalition  between  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  in  the  Far  East,  for  both  of  her  opponents  would 
be  more  vulnerable  than  she  is.  Even  if  Japan  were  able  to 
transport  soldiers  across  the  Btrait  which  separates  her  from 
Korea,  she  would  still  be  at  a disadvantage  on  land,  as  com- 
pared with  Russia,  which  is  believed  to  have  placed  over  80,000 
troops  in  Manchuria,  to  which  re-en forcemeats  may  be  con- 
tinually addl'd  by  means  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  At 
present  the  joint  naval  forces  of  Russia  and  France  in  Chinese 
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water*  are  said  to  be  stronger  than  those  of  Great  Britain 
and  Japan,  hut  the  scale  would  be  turned  if  the  United  States 
were  driven  to  co-operate  with  the  two  powers  laBt  named. 


We  shall  never  take  such  a step  unless  we  arc  convinced  that 
our  commercial  rights  in  Manchuria  arc  threatened  by  a Rus- 
sian annexation  of  that  province.  We  are  told  that  Russia's 
assurances  on  this  subject  arc  entirely  satisfactory  to  our 
government.  We  should  also  be  glad,  of  course,  if  the  St. 
Petersburg  government  would  leave  China's  sovereignty  in  that 
region  nominally  intact,  so  that  no  pretext  would  be  afforded 
for  other  encroachments  upon  China's  territorial  integrity. 
But,  just  as  we  should  insist  upon  the  privilege  of  protecting 
the  Panama  Canal,  so  we  recognise  Russia’s  claim  to  safeguard 
the  Manchurian  branch  of  the  Trara-Siberiuu  Railway,  where- 
by alone  she  gains  access  to  her  ice-free  harbors  on  the  Liao- 
tung peninsula.  It  should  not  be  impossible,  however,  to  com- 
bine adequate  measures  for  the  defence  of  Russia's  property 
with  an  acknowledgment  of  Chinese  sovereignty.  It  is  prob- 
able enough  that  the  Japanese  would  like  to  see  the  United 
States  and  Russia  become  antagonistic,  but  so  old  a friend- 
ship as  that  which  binds  us  to  the  Czar  is  not  likely  to  be 
easily  broken.  Without  foreign  assistance,  the  Japanese  would 
scarcely  venture  to  fight  Russia,  and  she  could  not  rely  upon 
obtaining  aid  from  her  British  ally  so  long  as  Russia  refrained 
from  requesting  the  assistance  of  France.  We  may  say,  then, 
that,  thanks  to  our  State  Department,  an  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities in  the  Far  East  has  been  postponed. 


A new  charge  of  suppressing  franda  haa  been  brought 
against  the  Post-office  Department  by  A thoroughly  reputable 
man,  Mr.  8.  W.  Tulloch,  formerly  cashier  of  the  Washington 
post  - office.  Mr.  Tulloch  asserts  that  three  years  ago  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Trarewell,  found  irregulari- 
ties in  the  accounts  of  the  Washington  post-office,  and  em- 
ployed one  of  tho  Treasury  experts  to  investigate  them.  Mr. 
Tulloch  asserts  that  the  inquiry  was  stopped  by  high-placed 
officials  in  the  Post-office  Department,  and  the  expert  was 
punished  for  excessive  zeal.  Mr.  Traccwell  has  since  testified 
that  in  1900  he  did  find  many  irregularities,  not  to  say 
frauds,  in  the  accounts  of  the  Washington  post-office,  and 
disallowed  many  items.  On  a promise  from  the  postal  officials 
that  such  improper  disbursements  should  not  bo  continued,  he 
Agreed,  he  says,  not  to  hold  the  disbursing  officers  responsible. 
This,  of  conrse,  is  substantially  an  admission  of  the  truth 
of  Mr.  Tulloch's  charge.  Mr.  Traccwell  also  acknowledges 
that  the  expert,  employed  in  the  investigation  was  punished 
by  being  transferred  to  another  office,  which  amounted  to  a 
reduction  in  grade.  The  expert,  he  says,  was  very  efficient, 
but  was  not  sufficiently  tactful  in  his  methods,  and  some  of 
the  persons  investigated  complained  of  his  conduct  end  de- 
meanor as  offensive. 


Curiously  enough,  the  postal  officials  see  nothing  hu- 
morous in  these  adjectives  tactful  and  offensive.  Their 
attitude  recalls  the  adage  that  “no  roguo  e’er  felt  the 
halter  draw  with  good  opinion  of  the  law.”  The  American 
people  do  not  want  un  investigator  of  frauds  to  show  himself 
over-tactful  and  inoffensive.  We  regret  to  see  that  Postmaster- 
Genera!  Payne  seems  to  think  that  Mr.  Tulloch’s  accusations 
would  be  disproved  if  they  are  met  with  a general  denial  on 
the  part  of  the  accused  persons.  They  certainly  will  not  be 
deemed  disproved  until  Mr.  Tulloch  haa  been  called  upon  to 
produce  the  evidence  for  his  statement,  evidence  which  he 
claims  to  possess.  It  is  high  time  that  President  Roosevelt 
should  give  his  persouni  uttcutiou  to  the  state  of  things  iu  tho 
Post-office  Department.  The  investigation  made  in  1900  was 
carefully  kept  from  public  knowledge,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  any  of  the  persons  convicted  of  u irregularities  ” 
have  been  subjected  to  any  penalties.  It  will  ho  remem- 
bered that  when  the  frauds  in  the  Cubon  post-office  were  ex- 
posed, tho  Post-office  Department  evinced  no  eagerness  to  bring 
the  delinquents  to  justice.  We  should  have  more  confidence 
in  a drastic  purgation  of  the  department  if  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Payne  were  invited  to  resign,  and  if  such  a man  as  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  - General  Bristow  wore  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  It  is  quite  absurd  for  post-office  official*  to  imagine 
that  the  present  scandal  can  be  hushed  up,  for  President 
Roosevelt  is  the  last  man  iu  the  world  to  connive  at  corrup- 


tion. We  hope  next  week  to  be  able  to  announce  that  measures 
have  been  taken  to  uncover  the  whole  truth,  no  matter  who 
is  hurt  by  it. 


The  more  carefully  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Coort  in  the  Alabama  suffrage  case  is  considered,  tho 
more  important  it  is  seen  to  be.  Now  that  tho  text  of  the  ma- 
jority opinion  has  been  published,  it  seems  clear  that  the  tri- 
bunal declined  to  sustain  the  position  taken  by  the  Federal 
Circuit  Court  that  the  relief  demanded  by  the  negro  who 
claimed  to  he  disfranchised  was  beyond  ita  jurisdiction.  The 
question  of  jurisdiction  is  left  in  the  air,  but  the  five  justices 
eomposiug  tho  majority  went  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
held  that  the  relief  for  which  the  appellant  prayed  was  be- 
yond the  equity  powers  of  a Federal  court.  Tho  wrong  of 
which  ho  complained  was  a political  wrong,  for  which  a remedy 
must  be  sought  either  in  the  State  courts  of  Alabama  or 
through  a Federal  statute  defining  the  mode  of  redress.  As 
yet  no  such  statute  ha*  been  passed  by  Congress.  The  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  decision  is  to  remit  to  tho  Federal  legisla- 
ture the  enforcement  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  It  follows  that  the  expediency  of  enforcing 
that  amendment  will  now  be  forced  into  the  foreground  of 
public  discussion.  That  in  tho  present  state  of  popular  senti- 
ment the  Fifteenth  Amendment  could  not  now  be  paswd  is 
certain;  indeed,  the  State  of  New  York,  which  ratified  it,  re- 
scinded its  ratification  on  January  5,  1870,  nearly  three 
months  before  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  was  proclaimed. 
Whether  three-fourths  of  the  State*  would  now  concur  in  re- 
pealing that  amendment  is  as  yet  doubtful,  though  it  is 
plain  that  the  drift  of  public  feeling  is  in  that  direction. 
While,  however,  it  might  bo  difficult  to  obtain  a repeal  of  the 
amendment,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  secure  a bare 
majority  in  one  House  of  Congress  against  the  legislation 
needed  to  make  the  amendment  operative.  The  words  of  the 
amendment  indicate  that  it  was  not  expected  to  be  enforced 
in  the  absence  of  a Federal  statute  prescribing  tho  method  of 
enforcement.  After  reciting  tliat  the  right  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  the  amendment  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  tho  pro- 
visions of  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation.  We  deem 
it  probable  that  even  now,  at  this  early  stage  of  the  discussion, 
a majority  of  the  States  would  favor  a repeal  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  and  although  the  majority  might  fall  short  of 
the  three  - fourth*  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  its  moral 
effect  upon  Congress  would  probably  suffice  to  prevent  the  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  needed  to  make  the  amendment 
operative. 


It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  nobody  desires  a repeal  of 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  which  prescribes  that  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntury  servitude,  except  as  punishment  for 
crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall 
exist  in  the  United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their  juris- 
diction. Neither  docs  anybody  wish  to  withhold  from  negroes 
the  rights  and  privileges  possessed  by  white  women,  or  by 
young  white  men  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  For  that  rea- 
son we  shall  never  witness  an  attempt  to  rescind  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  which,  having  first  de- 
clared that  all  persona  bom  or  naturalized  in  tho  United 
States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizen# 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside, 
proceeds  to  say  that  no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  That  the  privileges  or  immunities  which 
by  tho  Fourteenth  Amendment  are  safeguarded  against 
abridgement  do  not  include  the  suffrage  i*  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  which  does  forbid  a denial 
or  abridgement  of  the  suffrage,  was  deemed  indispensable  by 
the  Congressional  Rcoonstruetionista.  But  while  the  first 
section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  unobjectionable, 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  second  section,  which  declares  that 
when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  elect- 
or* for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  State*, 
Representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  offi- 
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cere  of  a State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  ia 
denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitant*  of  such  State,  being 
twenty -one  yeans  of  age  and  citizen*  of  the  United  Statee, 
or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in 
rebellion  or  other  crime*,  the  basis  of  representation 
therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  tho  num- 
bers of  said  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  male  citizens  twenty-one  yean*  of  age  in  such  State. 


It  is  obviou*  that  thi*  section  forbid*  any  State,  whether 
at  tiro  North  or  at  the  South,  to  impose  any  educational  or 
property  qualification  for  the  suffrage.  It  is  just  a*  much  a 
violation  of  this  amendment  for  Massachusetts  to  insist  that 
a voter  shall  be  able  to  read  a*  it  i*  for  South  Carolina. 
Congrats,  however,  has  never  enacted  tho  legislation  needed 
to  enforce  this  section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and 
there  i*  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  ever  will  do  so.  It  is 
probable  that  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  enforce  it,  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  would  combine  to  rescind  this  section  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Had  Alabama  confined  herself 
to  prescribing  in  her  State  Constitution  an  educational  or  a 
property  qualification  for  the  suffrage,  the  act  would  have 
met  with  almost  universal  approval,  notwithstanding  its  ir- 
reconcilability with  tho  second  section  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  What  has  provoked  criticism  is  the  provision 
relieving  white  illiterates  from  the  operation  of  the  law.  Yet, 
a*  we  have  seen,  notwithstanding  this  obvious  discrimination 
against  race  and  color,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  de- 
cline* to  give  the  disfranchised  negroes  relief,  and  herein  ap- 
parently represents  the  preponderant  opinion  ut  tho  North. 


The  repeal  of  the  Eight-Hour  law  by  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals  is  the  severest  reverse  which  tho  labor-unionists 
have  yet  encountered.  Some  six  years  ago  they  procured  tho 
insertion  in  the  penal  code  of  the  Statu  of  New  York  of  a 
provision  that  any  person  or  corporation  who,  contracting 
with  the  State  or  a municipal  corporation,  shall  require  more 
than  eight  hours'  work  for  a day’s  labor  is  guilty  of  a misde- 
meanor. This  provision  is  declared  void  on  the  ground  that 
it  violate*  tho  equal  protection  guaranteed  to  all  citizens  by 
the  Fourteenth  Aiueudmcnt  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  That 
is  to  say,  it  makes  a person  contracting  with  the  State  or  a 
municipal  corporation  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  for  doing  what 
■mother  person  contracting  with  individuals  or  any  corpora- 
tion not  municipal  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  do.  Had  the  pro- 
vision of  the  New  York  penal  code  made  it  a misdemeanor 
for  a person  or  corporation  to  contract  with  any  other  person 
or  corporation  to  do  more  than  eight  hours’  work  for  a day’s 
labor,  thero  would  have  been  no  discrimination  against  a par- 
ticular class  of  citizens.  There  is  no  likelihood,  however,  that 
any  such  law  could  be  enacted,  because  the  farmers  of  tho 
State  of  New  York  would  never  accept  eight  hours’  work  for 
a day’*  labor.  They  would  regard  it  an  impracticable  to  har- 
vest grain  under  such  conditions.  What  is  true  of  farmers  in 
New  York  is  true  of  them  all  over  the  Union,  and,  therefore, 
an  eight-hour  law  which  would  not  violate  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  of  tho  Federal  Constitution  ia  unattainable.  One 
obviou*  effect  of  the  decision  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
peal* is  that  the  State  or  municipal  corporations  will  here- 
after be  able  to  get  work  done  on  terms  much  more  favorable 
than  those  which  they  have  been  able  to  secure  during  tho 
last  six  years.  So  long  as  contractors  were  bound  by  the  eight- 
hour  law.  they  were  obliged  to  demand  considerably  higher 
price*  than  otherwise  they  would  bo  willing  to  accept.  In 
the  case  of  all  unexecuted  contrasts,  it  iB  plain  enough  that 
the  contractors  will  profit  by  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  work  under  an  eight-hour  law  and  the  cost  at  which  they 
will  now  be  able  to  perform  it.  We  repeat  that  the  decision  of 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  will  probably  put  an  end  to 
the  eight-hour  legislation  movement. 


We  have  referred  elsewhere  to  the  speeches  made  on  April 
80  by  President  Roosevelt  and  GX-P resident  Cleveland  at  the 
dedication  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  The  speeches  deliv- 
ered on  the  following  day  by  M.  J.  J.  Jusscrund,  the 
French  ambassador,  anti  by  Scfior  Don  Emilio  dc  Ojeda, 
the  Spanish  minister,  deserved  all  the  applause  that  they  re- 
ceived. It  was  a delicate  mission  which  these  gentlemen  ad- 
mirably discharged.  They  represented  the  former  possessor* 
of  the  Louisiana  Territory,  and  they  were  called  upon  to  wit- 


uum  and  commemorate  tho  extraordinary  development  which 
American  hand*  had  given  to  a region  of  which  France  and 
Spaiu  had  made  next  to  nothing.  It  was  a Spaniard,  Dc  Soto, 
who,  first  of  European*,  discovered  the  Mississippi,  and  it  was 
a Frenchman,  La  Salle,  who,  first  of  Europeans,  explored  the 
great  waterways  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  How 
could  M.  Jusauraud  survey  without  regret  the  incalculable 
value  of  a prize  which  had  once  been  his  native  country’s, 
and  which  had  not  been  lost  through  conquest,  but  surren- 
dered for  a pittance.  Yet,  if  regret,  ho  felt,  hq  showed  it  not, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  expressed  delight  at  the  splendid  use*  to 
which  American*  had  put  the  territory  gold  by  France.  It  is 
ungracious*  to  look  a gift-horse  in  tho  mouth,  but,  since  he  was 
dealing  with  history',  we  must  recognize  that  M.  Jusserand 
wa*  scarcely  justified  in  depicting  Napoleon  Bonaparte  a* 
actuated  solely  by  disinterested  liking  for  tho  United  State*  in 
his  aalo  of  Louisiana.  Aside  from  his  treatment  of  American 
commerce,  hardly,  if  at  all,  less  exasperating  than  the  course 
pursued  by  Groat  Britain,  there  is  an  abundance  of  evidence 
that  Napoleon  had  no  liking  for  the  United  States,  and  that 
if  he  sold  Louisiana,  it  was  bccuuso  he  knew  he  could  not 
keep  New  Orleans  in  the  teeth  of  the  British  navy,  and  that 
if  New  Orleans  were  lost,  he  would  have  no  means  of  access 
to  the  rest  of  the  territory.  It  is  certain  that  if  Napoleon 
had  waited  a year  or  two  ho  would  have  had  nothing  to  sell, 
for  either  the  British  or  the  Kentuckians  would  have  seized 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Besides,  the  sixty  million*  of 
franca  received  by  way  of  purchase  - money  were  extremely 
useful  to  Napoleon  at  the  time,  although  the  aura  seems  in- 
significant in  view  of  the  tremendous  value  which  the  thing 
purchased  lias  since  acquired. 


If  it  was  not  easy  for  M.  J usscrand  to  stifle  regret  a*  he  be- 
held uhat  the  United  State*  had  made  of  the  wilderness  ac- 
quired from  France,  the  position  occupied  by  Sefior  de  Ojeda 
was  incomparably  more  difficult.  Napoleon  hud  received  for 
the  Louisiana  Territory  what  he  deemed  a fair  pecuniary 
equivalent,  because  he  knew  that  he  was  selling  what  he  could 
not  possibly  keep.  A Spaniard,  on  the  other  huud,  ia  justified 
in  'feeling  that  Napoleon  was  disposing  of  otolcn  good*,  the 
proceeds  of  a robbery  of  which  Spain  had  been  the  victim. 
When  Spain  received  the  Louisiana  Territory  in  1763,  it  was 
generally  regarded  a*  un  inadequate  compensation  for  the 
grievous  losses  sustained  by  her  through  her  co-operation  with 
France  in  the  Seven  Years’  War,  one  result  of  which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  her  compulsory  cession  of  Florida  to  Great 
Britain.  There  ha*  never  been  u more  high-handed  act  of 
spoliation  than  that  which  Napoleon  committed  when  he 
compelled  the  Madrid  government  to  hand  back  Louisiana 
gratuitously  to  France.  When  we  recall  the  humiliation  and 
exasperation  with  which  the  transaction  i*  described  by  Span- 
ish historian*,  we  must  acknowledge  that  wo  exacted  a rare, 
not  to  say  impossible,  display  of  magnanimity  when  we  in- 
vited Sefior  de  Ojoda  to  congratulate  us  upon  the  outcome  of 
a theft  in  which  Napoleon  wa*  the  principal,  and  in  which 
the  United  States  unquestionably  figured  as  receivers.  In- 
deed, when  wc  took  possession  of  New  Orleans,  the  Spanish 
authorities  were  still  there,  uot  having  yet  delivered  the  Louis- 
iana Territory  to  the  representatives  of  the  spoliative  French 
Republic.  Every  patriotic  Spaniard  at  the  time  regard- 
ed the  Americans  a*  accomplices  of  the  Frenchmen  in  a dis- 
graceful act  of  pillage.  That  ia  a view  of  the  matter  which 
seems  never  to  have  entered  the  head  of  the  Master  of  Cere- 
monies at  St.  Louie,  or  any  of  the  speakers  who  took  part  in 
the  dedication  of  the  Exposition.  We  may  bo  very  sure,  how- 
ever, that  it  did  not  escape  the  Spanish  minister,  and  he  de- 
serve?* the  highest  honor  for  the  forbearance,  discretion,  and 
high-mindednes*  with  which  he  bore  himself  on  a trying  oc- 
casion. 


We  have  been  told,  times  and  again,  that  King  Edward  used, 
in  hi*  long  day*  of  eclipse  as  heir-apparent,  to  express  bis  envy 
of  his  nephew’s  influence,  practical  power,  and  dominance  in  the 
politic*  of  the  world,  and  even  to  say  that,  as  King  of  Englaiul, 
he  would  never  be  other  than  u figurehead,  or  have  any  real  in- 
fluence over  the  destiny  of  nation*.  King  Edward  ha*,  in  the 
lust  few  week*,  turned  tho  tables  on  Kaiser  Wilhelm  IT.,  and 
has  brought  aliout  result*  of  such  magnitude  that  they  must 
have  astonished  even  the  King  himself,  long  as  ia  his  experi- 
ence of  the  ways  of  the  world.  It  is  noteworthy  that  theeo  re- 
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suit*  have  apparently  been  brought  about  much  more  through 
the  temperament  than  from  the  calculated  intention  of  King 
Edward,  and  it  is  an  excellent  thing  that  this  is  so;  for,  as 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  too  well  aware,  fine  calculations  arc  some- 
times fraught  with' dismal  failure,  whereas  a man’s  tempera- 
ment stays  with  him  always,  and,  if  it  be  of  the  true  quality, 
does  him  perpetual  service,  und  fails  him  not  at  all.  As  a dis- 
tinguished Russian  said  of  King  Edward  recently,  “C’est  un 
vrai  gentilbommel”  meaning,  in  Hibernian  phrase,  a gentle- 
man every  inch  of  him;  and  it  ia  pre-eminently  what  are 
called  “the  instincts  of  a gentleman”  which  huve  done  such 
robust  service  for  his  country  in  the  last  two  weeks.  The  visit 
to  tho  King  of  Portugal,  the  douhle  visit,  so  full  of  perplexing 
possibilities,  to  the  Vatican  and  the  Quiriual,  and,  most  of  all, 
tho  fraternizing  with  President  Loubet  and  the  French  nation 
generally,  will  have  an  excellent  influence  on  European  poli- 
tics, and,  by  making  evident  the  moral  and  political  influence 
of  Germany,  will  lessen  the  power  of  that  country,  or  rather 
of  tho  Kaiser’s  government,  to  make  international  mischief, 
whether  in  Asia,  Europe.,  or  America.  It  is  becoming  clear  to 
every  one  that  certain  tendencies  of  modern  German  policy, 
of  the  noo-Bismarckian  type  which  has  unfortunately  com- 
mended itself  to  the  Kaiser,  are  inimical  to  the  best  interests 
of  all  countries,  and  of  civilization  itself.  That  the  Kaiser 
secs  tho  import  of  King  Edward’s  visits  is  made  sufficiently 
clear  by  hiB  rush  to  Rome,  wherp  he  fell  into  the  arms  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel,  and  was,  incidentally,  soaked  with  rain. 


From  his  diplomatic  and  courtly  victories  in  France,  King 
Fdward  goes  to  Scotland,  and  probably  to  Ireland,  to  reap 
some  of  the  popularity  whose  seeds  Mr.  Wyndham  lias  sown. 
In  Scotland  he  meets  with  a curious  dilemma,  which  docs  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  or  to  any  one  else  at  the  time 
it  was  first  brought  into  being.  His  title  is,  of  course.  King 
Edward  VII.,  and  in  England  nothing  seems  more  natural  and 
fitting.  But  Scotland,  if  she  is  to  hail  him  by  the  same  title, 
must  do  violence  to  certain  time-honored  national  traditions, 
and  in  a sense  must  admit  the  title  of  the  previous  six  Ed- 
wards. But  none  of  these  ruled  over  Scotland,  and  some  of 
the  moat  splendid  pages  in  her  history  were  written  in  'the 
struggles  against  English  Edwards.  Since  tho  union  between 
Scotland  and  England,  this  question  of  title  has  remained  al- 
most wholly  in  abeyance,  because  tho  monarchs  for  the  most 
part  bore  names  new  in  the  history  of  both  nations,  or.  as  in  the 
case  of  Dutch  William,  nameH  of  no  historic  significance  in 
Scotland.  It  will  he  interesting  to  see  whether,  when  tho 
clans  and  the  fine  old  Caledonian  nobles  gather  at  Holyrood 
Palace  to  do  fealty  to  their  liege  lord  and  lawful  sovereign,  they 
will  find  some  way  of  bringing  it  home  to  him  that  while  he  is 
the  seventh  Edward  to  reign  over  England,  he  is  the  first 
of  that  ilk  who  woa  ever  lawful  King  in  Scotland. 


The  recent  happenings  at  Salonica  have  made  it  true,  in  a 
literal  as  well  as  a figurative  sense,  to  say  that  the  Macedonian 
question  is  full  of  explosive  elements.  A deliberate  and  elabo- 
rately devised  plan  seems  to  have  been  made  which,  had  it  suc- 
ceeded, would  have  laid  the  city  of  Salonica  in  ashes  and  de- 
stroyed the  banks  and  foreign  consulates,  thuH  forcing  tho 
question  upon  the  foreign  powers.  By  some  miscalculation,  or 
by  stress  of  circumstances,  some  of  the  numerous  mines  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Salonica  wen?  set  off  prematurely,  und  while 
considerable  damage  and  loss  of  life  were  caused,  a clue  was 
given  whereby  much  worse  damage  was  avoided.  It  cannot 
1^-  denied  that  the  Turkish  question  ia  thus  rendered  more 
acute — a thing  most  regrettable,  now  that  tranquillity  is  being 
restored  in  the  Albanian  districts;  yet  wc  may  hope  that  Rus- 
sia and  Austria  will  persist,  in  their  policy  of  peaceful  inter- 
vention and  gradual  amelioration  of  Turkish  conditions.  We 
must  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  reports  of  Russian  consuls 
at  points  throughout  the  three  vilayets  or  provinces  which  we 
group  together  under  the  name  of  Macedonia  paint  the  situa- 
tion in  colors  considerably  darker  than  does  the  Russian  For- 
eign Office;  there  is  only  too  much  evidence  that  abominable 
outrage*  are  frightfully  common — outrages  of  the  peculiarly 
atrocious  types  which  have  given  Turkish  rule  in  the  Balkans 
such  an  evil  repute  for  generations.  Yet  we  may  console  our- 
selves, on  the  other  hand,  hv  remembering  that  the  present  out- 
break was  arranged  months  ago.  before  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  governments  had  come  together,  and  that  months 
must  elapse  before  any  large  results  can  be  expected  from  the 
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present  policy  of  reform.  If  the  Sultan  be  not  encouraged 
by  certain  occult  influences  to  resist  the  reform  plans,  we  may 
hope  for  definite  results  within  the  next  five  or  six  months; 
but  we  cannot  but  shudder  when  we  contemplate  the  possible 
fate  of  many  Macedonians,  both  men  and  women,  during  those 
months.  This  country  not  long  ago  intervened  on  behalf  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty  in  Rumania;  this  precedent  would  amply  jus- 
tify an  intervention,  in  cordial  support  of  Austria  and  Russia, 
on  behalf  of  those  sections  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  which  guaran- 
tee good  government  in  Macedonia. 


Seldom  is  a message  of  the  President,  of  Argentina  calcu- 
lated to  interest  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  year  it 
is,  however,  because  it  dwells  at  length  upon  the  note  sent  by 
the  Buenos  Ayres  government  to  our  State  Department  with 
reference  to  the  blockade  of  Venezuela  by  certain  European 
powers.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  the  President  of  Argentina 
points  out,  that  the  real  motive  of  the  blockade  was  not  the 
redress  of  grievances,  for  the  sums  exacted  by  way  of  repara- 
tion for  wrongs  were  insignificant,  but  the  enforced  collection 
of  comparatively  large  debts  arising  out  of  contract.  It  is 
mainly  for  the  payment  of  such  debts  that  a considerable  part 
of  the  customs  revenue  of  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabello  is 
to  be  set  aside.  As  we  showed,  when  discussing  the  communi- 
cation laid  before  Mr.  Hay  by  the  Argentine  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, the  proposal  was  that  the  United  States  should  concur 
with  Argentina  in  proclaiming  that,  so  far  as  the  collection 
of  debts  arising  out  of  contract  is  concerned,  tho  maxim  caveat 
emptor  should  be  held  applicable  to  foreign  creditors.  Argen- 
tina, it  will  be  remembered,  did  not  dispute  tho  right,  inher- 
ent in  every  independent  nation,  of  compelling  by  acts  of  war 
the  redress  of  grievance's.  It  simply  contended  that,  so  far 
as  the  collection  of  ordinary  debts  is  concerned,  a foreign 
creditor  should  be  relegated  to  the  courts  of  the  debtor  country. 
The  suggestion  came  with  a good  grace  from  Argentina,  of 
whose  willingness  to  enforce  the  payment  of  all  debts  incurred 
by  her  government  or  her  citizens  no  foreign  creditor  has  had 
reason  to  complain.  The  President  of  Argentina  in  his  mes- 
sage does  not  fail  to  draw  attention  to  tho  fact  that  his  pro- 
posal, though  it  was  not  accepted  by  our  Secretary  of  State, 
elicited  favorable  comments  in  the  British  Parliament.  A 
representative  of  the  Balfour  ministry  has  found  it  expedient 
to  declare  that,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  at  least,  the 
demonstration  against  Venezuela  was  not  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  ordinary  debts.  Why,  then,  did  not  the 
British  government  content  itself  with  the  payment,  of  the 
small  sum  demanded  as  reparation  for  alleged  damages,  in- 
stead of  insisting  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the 
payment  of  ordinary  debts  from  a part  of  the  debtor’s  customs 
revenue?  But,  although  the  official  disclaimer  is  not  easily 
reconcilable  with  the  facts,  we  may  doubtless  draw  from  it  the 
assurance  that  Great  Britain  will  not  again  co-operate  with 
Germany  in  a debt-collecting  expedition  against  an  American 
republic. 


Will  the  United  States  undertake  to  enforce  the  payment  by 
Salvador  of  the  El  Triumfo  award?  This,  of  course,  is  not 
a case  analogous  to  that  of  which  Argentina  complains.  An 
analogy  would  have  existed  only  if  our  government  had  taken 
for  granted  the  validity  of  the  El  Triumfo  claim  and  had  com- 
pelled Salvador  to  pay  for  it  by  a blockade  of  her  porta.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  we  took  nothing  for  granted,  but  made  a pro- 
posal, which  Salvador  accepted,  that  the  validity  of  the  claim 
should  be  determined  by  a commission,  upon  which  Salvador 
was  represented  by  Dr.  Pdbas,  and  the  United  States  by  ex- 
Postmaster-General  Dickinson,  while  the  third  member  was 
Chief-Justice  Sir  Charles  Strong,  of  Canada.  The  claim  was 
put  forward  by  a San  Francisco  syndicate,  which  undertook 
to  build  docks  and  to  develop  the  harbor  at  El  Triumfo,  but 
which,  through  a lack  of  pecuniary  resources,  failed  to  carry 
out  its  contract,  whereupon  its  franchise  and  property  were 
confiscated  by  the  Salvador  government,  acting,  it  asserts,  in 
pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  The  Canadian  and 
American  members  of  the  commission  concurred  in  rendering 
an  award  for  upwards  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which 
was  at  the  time  denounced  by  the  Salvadorean  member  as  un- 
just and  excessive.  The  Salvadorean  Legislature  has  refused 
to  muke  an  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  the  award.  Now 
nobody  denies  that  when  a government  has  agreed  to  refer 
a claim  to  arbitration,  it  is  bound  to  accept  the  decision  of 
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the  arbitrators.  Does  it  follow  that  the  United  States  should 
by  acta  of  war  compel  the  payment  of  the  sum  awarded  ? Wo 
hope  that,  before  resorting  to  such  a course,  our  State  De- 
partment will  undertake  a new  and  independent  investigation 
of  tho  facts.  It  should  be  remembered,  to  the  honor  of  our 
State  Department,  that  it  has  not  always  regarded  the  award 
of  arbitrators  as  final.  The  notorious  Weil  and  La  Abra  claims 
against  Mexico  were  referred  to  arbitrators,  and  their  decision 
was  in  favor  of  the  claimants.  Thereupon  Mexico  paid  a part 
of  the  sum  awarded,  and  promised  to  pay  the  remainder,  but 
vehemently  denied  the  justice  of  the  award.  A subsequent  in- 
quiry proved  that  the  arbitrators  had  been  misled,  and  that 
the  claims  were  fraudulent.  Suppose  Mexico  had  refused  to 
reoognize  the  award,  and  we  had  undertaken  to  compel  pay- 
ment by  force,  should  we  not  have  had  occasion  bitterly  to 
regret  such  coercion!  Would  it  not  be  well  for  our  State 
Department  to  follow  the  creditable  precedent  set  in  the  ease 
of  the  Weil  and  La  Abra  claimB,  and  for  its  own  enlightenment 
institute  a rigorous  examination  of  the  El  Triumfo  affair! 


It-  seems  that  President  Ynaqnez  is  to  be  numbered  among 
the  noble  army  of  fallen  great  ones  so  steadily  swollen  by  the 
Latin- American  republics.  Santo  Domingo  has  n new  gov- 
ernment, and  we  hasten  to  record  the  name  of  its  new  ruler, 
President  Wos-gil,  as  this  may  be  his  only  ap|>carance  in  his- 
tory. The  immediate  cause  of  President  Vasques’s  fall  was  the 
failure  of  tho  government  troops  to  recapture  Santo  Domingo 
city,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  successful  revolutionists 
early  in  the  game.  At  the  assault  on  Santo  Domingo  city, 
General  Aguiles  Alva  rex  and  Minister  Cordero  were  killed, 
and  their  deaths  created  a panic  among  the  adherents  of  Yas- 
quez,  and  they  straightway  deserted  him,  casting  in  their  lot 
with  the  forces  of  the  new  luminary  of  San  Domingo.  Monte 
Christi  is  tho  last  hope  of  the  government  that  was,  and  it  ia 
already  experiencing  some  of  the  rigors  of  a siege,  water  being 
sold,  it  is  said,  at  eight  cents  a gallon.  The  revolutionary  gun- 
boat Independence  has  caused  much  commotion  among  the 
American  residents  of  Monte  Christi,  and  they  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  request  tho  United  States  government  to  send  war- 
ships to  protect  them.  Tho  government  forces — that  is,  the 
forces  of  the  government  that  was — at  Barahona,  San  Pedro  de 
Marcoris,  and  Seiba  have  joined  the  revolutionists  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  island,  and  the  cause  of  Vasques  seems  irrev- 
ocably lost-  It  remains  for  him  to  join  the  Latin- American 
**  kings  in  exile,”  where  he  will  be  able  to  exchange  stories  of 
fallen  grandeur  and  departed  glory  with  so  many  who,  like 
him,  have  lost  their  jobs. 


Where  will  science  concede  to  us  some  measure  of  safety! 
It  has  lately  been  proved  experimentally — which  means  that 
it  is  really  so — that  books  may  carry  tuberculosis,  and  it  was 
already  known  that  they  communicate  scarlet  fever  and  other 
infectious  diseases.  It  is  no  longer  safe  to  borrow  a book  un- 
less we  disinfect  it  thoroughly  with  powdered  formol.  If 
we  fly  to  the  mountains  to  escape  germs,  we  find  that  even 
the  pearly  raindrops  that  fall  there  contain  them.  Almost 
any  one  would  suppose  that  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  we 
should  find  surcease  from  them;  but  certain  conclusive  ob- 
servations lately  recorded  in  the  Zeitechrift  fur  Hygiene  und 
Infektiowderanleheiten  show  not  only  that  “ even  the  water  of 
the  central  portion  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  is  not 
wholly  free  from  bacteria,”  but  that  the  germs  in  sea-water 
are  increasing  in  numbers.  No  sea-water  and  no  rain-water 
has  been  found  perfectly  devoid  of  germs,  though  the  rain- 
water over  the  deep  sea  ia  more  nearly  free  from  them  than 
the  rain-water  that  falls  over  the  land.  Not  all  these  wan- 
dering germs  are  hurtful,  but  some  of  them  are.  The  con- 
clusion is  rapidly  being  developed  in  the  lay  mind  that,  the 
microbe  being  omnipresent,  one  is  as  safe  from  him  in  one 
place  as  another.  This  may  be  a highly  unsafe  conclusion, 
since  there  must  be  relative  safety  in  relatively  germ-free 
localities.  But  the  lay  mind  is  easily  confused.  We  know 
of  the  case  of  a certain  man,  very  tired  of  life,  thoroughly 
willing  to  die,  but  unwilling  to  take  his  life  by  any  active 
step,  who  for  more  than  one  weary  year  courted  bacterial 
disease  in  New  York  by  frequenting,  and  especially  by  eating 
in,  the  places  where  dangerous  bacteria  are  known  most  to 
abound.  Hr  made  himself  a mark  for  microbes.  But  none 
ever,  seemed  to  find  him.  If  he  had  a cold,  or  was  exhausted, 


or  “ run  down  " from  any  special  cause,  he  straightway  sought 
Chinese  and  other  cheap  restaurants,  trusting  to  get  hold  of 
the  typhoid  bacillus  and  become  its  prey.  In  vain;  bis  health 
improved,  rather  than  otherwise,  on  the  Chinese  or  the 
Syrian  regimen.  He  is  alive  and  in  good  health  to-day. 
Ordinary  experience,  indeed,  tends  to  confirm  the  impres- 
sion that  either  there  is  a divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  re- 
gardless of  germs,  or  else  that-  preservation  from  bacterial 
disease  depends  rather  on  constitutional  or  inherent  immunity 
than  on  deliverance  from  contact  with  the  ubiquitous  little 
monster. 


This  is  a true  story,  told  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  costli- 
ness of  indulging  in  the  weakness  of  vanity  when  displayed 
before  the  shrewd  officials  of  his  Shrewdness  our  Uncle  Sam. 
Matilda — which  may  or  may  not  have  been  her  real  name — 
journeyed  to  Europe  last  summer,  and  in  her  travels  collected 
a few  treasures,  in  which  her  heart  greatly  rejoiced.  The  eter- 
nal feminine  repugnance  to  the  tariff,  whether  for  purposes 
of  protection  with  incidental  revenue,  or  for  revenue  with 
incidental  protection,  manifested  itaelf  in  her  npglect  to 
declare  that  her  luggage  contained  any  dutiable  articles.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  inspector  of  customs  proceeded  to  make  some 
examination  of  her  effects,  though  he  evidently  expected  it 
to  yield  nothing  liable  to  duty,  seeing  that  Matilda  bore  the 
air  of  sophisticated  honesty.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  give 
over  the  search  he  chanced  on  a small  box.  which  he  found 
to  contain  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  insignificant  little 
china  bowl,  having  neither  form  nor  comeliness  to  appeal  to 
his  sense  of  the  beautiful.  With  mingled  indifference  and 
apology  he  remarked,  “ Oh,  that  doesn’t  amount  to  much,” 
and  was  about  to  replace  the  package  in  the  trunk,  when 
Matilda  hastily  interposed  to  say,  in  her  most  crushing  ac- 
cents: “ Doesn’t  amount  to  much!  My  dear  sir,  I’d  have  you 
understand  that  that  ia  nice.  It  cost  me  twenty  dollars.”  Any 
other  man  would  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  assume 
superior  knowledge,  and  to  retort  that  she  had  been  cheated. 
But  the  inspector  knew  hiB  place  and  hiB  duty  better.  Meekly 
and  suavely  he  replied:  “ Madam,  I should  never  have  dream- 
ed it.  Still,  under  the  circumstances,  you  force  me  to  call  an 
appraiser.”  And  the  sorrowful  outcome  was  that  with  the 
help  of  Matilda’s  twenty-dollar  bowl,  and  with  that  of  sundry 
other  importations  which  were  disclosed  by  a zealously  re- 
sumed seirrch,  Hhe  enriched  an  already  overflowing  public  trea- 
sury by  the  sum  of  thirty-five  dollars.  All  this  goes  to  prove 
that  so  long  as  an  undiscriminating  government  fails  to  place 
connoisseurs  in  pottery  at  the  nation’s  portals,  it  ia  vastly 
more  economical  for  the  returning  Matildas  to  refrain  from 
boasting  about  their  bargains  in  crockery.  Pride,  says  the 
Good  Book,  goeth  before  destruction.  Manifested  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  inspector  of  the  American  customs  it  may  also, 
as  this  tale  teaches,  go  before  an  assessment  of  sixty  per  cent. 
ad  valorem — which  may  be  a fitting  punishment,  but  not  one 
to  be  sought  deliberately.  * 


Various  college  presidents  und  professors  have  at  various 
times  informed  the  people,  and  especially  ambitious  purents, 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  preparatory  schools,  and  especially 
tho  public  high  schools,  for  the  task  of  preparing  boys  and 
girls  to  enter  college.  So  much  has  been  said  of  the  weak- 
ness of  these  schools  in  this  regard  that  in  some  imperfectly 
informed  quarters  the  suspicion  has  been  excited  that  they 
are  failures  in  every  respect,  and  scarcely  worth  their  main- 
tenance. It  is  interesting,  and  may  he  profitable,  therefore, 
to  note  an  example  of  a disposition  to  pass  the  blame  further 
down  tho  line  to  the  schools  below  the  high  school.  In  a 
New  England  city,  where  money  is  expended  lavishly  upon 
the  whole  public-school  system,  and  where  presumably  a cor- 
respondingly high  condition  of  efficiency  has  been  reached, 
attention  has  been  recently  directed  to  a suggestive  result  of 
an  examination  of  the  pupils  who  entered  the  high  school  in 
September  last.  Not  one  of  them  reached  an  average  of  90 
per  cent.,  while  most  were  considerably  lower,  and  a sur- 
prisingly largo  number  far  below.  Six  members  of  the  class 
were  sent  back  to  the  grammar  grades  as  being  entirely  unfit 
for  the  high  school,  and  twenty  or  thereabouts  were  suspended 
because  they  stood  below  SO  per  cent.,  with  the  warning  that 
they  must  exhibit  adequate  reason  for  reinstatement  before 
they  can  return.  Requirements  are  not  very  strict,  either, 
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only  70  per  cent,  being  exacted  to  ensure  advancement.  When 
an  explanation  of  this  poor  showing  is  sought,  superintendent 
and  principal  talk  for  the  public  about  radical  changes  in 
methods  making  difficulties  for  now  pupils,  but  a department 
teacher  to  whose  care  these  pupils  are  committed,  says  blunt- 
ly, “ Not  one  of  them  comes  up  to  the  high  school  from  the 
grammar-school  ready  to  do  the  work,”  and  inquiry  among 
high-schonl  teachers  discloses  such  a judgment  to  be  preva- 
lent. 


The  college  presidents  charge  the  high  schools  with  un- 
satisfactory preparation;  the  high -school  teachers  say  the 
grammar-school  graduates  are  not  fitted  to  do  the  high-school 
work;  the  grammar-school  teachers  are  critical  of  the  pri- 
mary-school products;  more  than  half  the  primary  teachers 
pick  flaws  in  kindergarten  methods  and  results;  and  kinder- 
gartnors  invariably  sigh  over  the  incapacity  of  parents  for 
the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  their  children.  Parents, 
of  course,  retort  by  blaming  teachers  all  along  the  line;  but 
ns  they  do  not  appear  to  count  for  much  in  most  modem  set 
schemes  of  education,  maybe  their  strictures  need  not  be 
considered.  The  striking  feature  of  the  sequence  is  that 
each  grade,  from  the  ending  to  the  beginning  of  school  life, 
inclines  to  charge  on  the  next  previous  a good  share  of  its 
own  ill-success.  A Freshman  class  is  discovered  to  he  weak 
in  spelling,  uncertain  in  history,  vague  in  literature,  and 
forthwith  the  high  school  is  indicted  for  inefficiency;  the  high- 
school  boy  begins  with  haziness  about  the  past  and  with  ap- 
prehensions about  the  future,  and  the  grammar-school  is 
scored  for  inability.  Persons  who  have  no  children  to  go 
through  the  machine  may  look  on  in  mild  wonder;  but  persons 
who  have  children  are  not  blameablc  for  being  scared.  Can 
it  be  that,  they  are  faulty  for  not  bringing  into  the  world 
babies  already  fitted  to  enter  the  high  school  or  the  grammar- 
selvool?  Or,  for  that  matter,  why  not  have  the  youngsters 
born  all  ready  for  the  Sophomore  year!  Life  is  short;  the 
time  schedules  of  education  are  long.  The  world  cannot  stop 
for  kindergartens  and  primaries  and  secondaries,  much  less 
for  putting  time  into  them.  Training,  culture,  development 
— oh  yes,  certainly,  they  answered  well  for  the  days  of  the 
stage-coach;  to-day,  we  must  get  then-,  and  get  there  quick, 
and,  moreover,  in  our  grab  for  an  education,  we  must  pick 
up  and  carry  along  more  baggage  than  ever.  So,  at  every 
point,  one  result  is  that  the  tpacher  is  saying  that  the  guide 
next  preceding  neither  packed  the  baggage  well  nor  packed 
the  whole  of  it. 


As  to  the  child,  the  youth,  the  young  man,  what  won- 
der that,  his  school  life  is  in  so  many  instances  the 
chasing  of  bewilderments,  one  after  the  other — or  that  his 
teacher  of  to-day,  in  despair  of  the  task,  seeks  the  relief  of 
explosion  in  criticisms  of  the  teacher  of  yesterday?  But  the 
subject  has  a very  serious  side.  Popular  attention  is  to- 
day turned  vpry  largely  to  the  demands  of  the  college  on  the 
high  school.  Some  thought  has  been  given  to  the  demand,  in 
turn,  of  the  high  school  on  the  schools  below  — though  not 
half  a#  much  well-digested  thought  aa  should  l>e  given.  Is  it 
really  comprehended  that  this  problem  of  the  college-work 
ha#  its  beginnings  in  the  days  when  the  child  enters  his  school 
life  in  the  kindergarten,  if  not  before?  Or  that  in  the  public 
schools  of  America  it  is  complicated  with  the  needs  of  hun- 
dreds of  children  who  will  not  or  cannot  enter  a college,  but 
whose  intellectual  training  needs  completion  and  perfection, 
none  the  less?  When  in  each  successive  step  of  school  life 
the  charge  is  made  that  the  preceding  step  was  defective,  there 
is  manifestly  need  of  probing  to  the  bottom  of  things. 


The  doctors  of  natural  history  are  in  disagreement  about 
the  habits  and  abilities  of  animal#.  Messrs.  Thom*on-Sclon 
and  W.  J.  Long  are  among  the  most  acceptable  of  recent 
writers  about  animals.  Mr.  John  Burroughs,  veteran,  fell  upon 
both  of  them  in  the  March  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
and  ferociously  declared  that  neither  of  them  wrote  the  truth. 
Mr.  Burroughs  thinks  these  other  gentlemen  either  make  up 
the  stories  with  which  they  regale  their  reader#,  or  have  been 
imposed  upon  by  guides  and  trappers  of  whom  they  have 
sought  information.  Some  of  Mr.  Thomson-Seton's  work  is 
confessedly  imaginative,  but  even  some  of  the  stories  that  he 


offers  as  tnie  are  derisively  rejected  by  Mr.  Burroughs.  A# 
for  Mr.  Long,  he  lately  published  a book  called  The  School 
of  the  Wood*,  in  which  he  told  how  the  parent  animals  teach 
the  young  ones.  But  Mr.  Burroughs  says  that  animals  keep 
no  such  schools.  “ All  animals."  he  sayB,  “do  exactly  and  in- 
stinctively what  their  parent#  did.”  He  says  Mr.  Long’# 
story  about  the  kingfisher  that  put  minnow's  in  n shallow  pool 
for  her  young  to  catch  is  a fib;  that,  his  story  of  the  red 
squirrel  carrying  chestnuts  in  hi#  cheeks  “ has  the  air  of  a 
false  witness  trying  to  mislead  a jury";  that  Mr.  Thomson- 
Se ton’s  story  of  the  fox  that  rode  on  a sheep’s  back  isn’t  so.  Mr. 
Burroughs  seemed  to  leave  Mr.  Ling  without  a leg  to  stand 
on,  but  apparently  Mr.  T/ing  can  stand  on  his  head,  or  his 
record,  for  he  comes  back  at  Mr.  Burroughs  in  the  May 
North  American,  and  insists  that  he  is  a bona  fide  observer, 
and  that  hi#  witness  is  true.  Mr.  Burroughs’s  denials  are 
much  less  convincing  when  Mr.  Ixmg  gets  through  them. 
Mr.  Long’s  main  contention  is  that  animals  have  a vast  amount 
of  individuality,  that  their  habits  vary  in  different  localities, 
and  that  the  mice  and  woodchucks  of  Mr.  Burroughs’#  farm 
arc  not  a law  unto  all  the  inice  and  all  the  woodchucks,  much 
less  to  the  bear  and  caribou  of  the  Maiuc  woods.  That  seem# 
reasonable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  naturalists  of  the  ima- 
ginative school  have  given  themselves  #o  much  rope  that  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  tell  where  their  facts  end  aud  their  fiction 
begins.  To  the  end  that  learners  may  know  what  to  believe, 
it  were  well  that  this  dispute  between  the  naturalists  were 
arbitrated,  and  we  nominate  Dr.  Roosevelt  as  arbitrator. 


One  of  the  best  authorities  on  negroes  and  the  negro  prob- 
lem i#  Mr.  Alfred  II.  Stone,  of  Greenville,  Mississippi.  We 
have  read  many  deliverance*  of  hi#  about  the  Southern  blacks, 
and  always  with  edification.  He  knows  whereof  he  speaks, 
and  he  sjteak#  dispassionately,  kindly,  and  wisely.  In  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  he  discusses  “The  Mu- 
latto Factor  in  the  Race  Problem,"  pointing  out  considera- 
tions which,  though  obviously  true  and  important  when  one 
thinks  of  them,  urc  apt  to  be  overlooked  unless  some  one 
does  point  them  out.  Mr.  Stone  regrets  that,  the  last  census 
made  no  separate  enumeration  of  mulattoea,  for  he  thinks  it 
would  be  of  value  to  real  students  of  our  race  problem  to 
know  what  proportion  of  the  persons  rated  as  negroes  are  of 
mixed  blood.  American  social  policy  ha#  ruled  that  a drop 
of  negro  blood  in  a man’s  veins  make#  him  a negro.  Mulattoea, 
quadroons,  octoroons. — all  are  negroes;  all  their  abilities,  as- 
pirations. virtues,  sins,  and  failings  are  credited  to  the  negro 
race.  An  able  and  good  mulatto  we  think  of  as  a credit  to  his 
race.  Tlis  abilities  and  achievement#  are  proofs  of  what  ne- 
groes may  accomplish. 


Folly!  says  Mr.  Stone.  The  mulatto  isn’t  a negro.  His 
talent  is  Caucasian;  his  aspirations  are  born  of  white  man’s 
blood  and  white  man’s  abilities;  his  meanness,  when  he  is 
mean,  is  white  man’s  meanness.  Almost  all  the  “ famous  men 
of  the  negro  race”  whom  we  hear  about,  from  Crispus  Attucks 
down  to  Booker  Washington,  wore  mulattoea.  The  true  ne- 
gro, says  Mr.  Stone,  is  of  o contented  and  happy  disposition. 
When  free  from  white  or  mulatto  influence  he  is  docile,  tract- 
able, and  unambitious,  with  but  few  wants,  and  those  easily 
satisfied.  He  inclines  to  idleness,  and  though  prone  to  com- 
mit petty  crimes,  is  not  malicious,  and  rarely  cherishes  hatred. 
He  cares  nothing  for  “ the  sacred  right  of  suffrage,”  and  in- 
finitely prefers  the  freedom  and  privileges  of  a car  of  his  own 
to  the  restraint  of  one  that  he  has  to  share  with  white  people. 
But  the  mulatto,  naturally  enough,  is  quite  a different  crea- 
ture. Ho  aspires;  he  chafes,  and  chafing,  he  stirs  up  the  ne- 
groes over  whom,  through  papers,  pulpits,  and  political  asso- 
ciations. he  exercises  a tremendous  influence.  All  but  an  in- 
significant part  of  the  Agitation  ovpr  “negro  diHfranchiue- 
ment,”  “ negro  ears”  “ the  negro’s  rights.”  the  “ lack  of  op- 
portunity,” the  “injustice  of  race  distinctions”  comes  from 
the  mulatto  or  the  white  politician.  The  best  mulattoes,  like 
Booker  Washington  and  Dubois,  are  great  powers  for  good; 
a lot  of  other#  are  very  active  powers  for  mischief.  So  say* 
Mr.  Stone,  and  si'craingly  he  is  right  about  it.  ne  offer#  no 
moral.  He  merely  points  out  that  the  mulatto  is  what  ho  ia 
and  doc#  whnt  he  does  because  ho  is  a mulatto,  and  that  he  ia 
not  a negro,  though  we  have  formed — and.  indeed,  cultivated — 
the  habit  of  so  regarding  him. 
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Roosevelt  and  Cleveland  at 
St.  Louis 

The  enthusiastic  reception  given  at  Fit. 
Louis  on  April  .10  to  President  Roosevelt 
and  ex-Fresidcnt  Cleveland  proved  conclu- 
sively that  they  are  the  two  men  whom 
American  citizens  are  the  most  eager  to  see, 
and  for  whom  they  feel  the  most  cordial 
regard.  Over  and  over  again,  as  he  jour- 
neyed from  the  Far  West  to  the  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  acclaimed  as  the  next 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
while  Mr.  Cleveland,  though  he  studiously 
avoided  publicity  aB  he  travelled  westward 
from  New  Jersey,  was  met  with  clamorous 
appeals  for  “Four  more  years  of  Grover  1” 
From  the  duration  and  fervor  of  the  cheers 
which  greeted  them,  as  they  rose  to  speak 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Exposition,  it  would 
hare  been  impossible  to  tell  which  had  the 
firmer  hold  upon  his  countrymen.  Com- 
parisons are  odious,  yet  it  seems  certain 
that,  if  Mr.  Rryan  had  been  present,  he 
would  have  had  a less  effusive  welcome,  al- 
though he  has  twice  been  the  nominee  of 
the  Democracy  for  President,  and  although 
Missouri  is  a Democratic  State.  Clear  at 
leust  it  ia  that,  if  Mr.  Clcv'cland’a  popularity 
was  at  any  time  in  danger  of  eclipse,  that 
time  is  now  far  distant,  and  he  is  at  pres- 
ent looked  upon  by  the  great  mass  of  Demo- 
crats as  their  ideal  standard-bearer. 

The  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  received  a great  deal  of  praise  from 
thoioughly  qualified  persona,  but  it  seems 
to  us  that  Mr.  Cleveland’s  speech  is  no  less 
worthy  of  commendation.  One  of  the  most 
admirable  features  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  ad- 
dress was  the  graceful  allusion  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Ambassador  Jusserand  and  Minister 
Ojeda,  who  could  hardly  be  expected  to  view 
with  unmixed  feelings  the  inarrellous  de- 
velopment of  a region  which  was  once  the 
property  of  France  and  Spain.  The  Presi- 
dent did  well  to  remind  his  hearers  of  the 
deathless  record  of  heroism  which  Spaniards 
and  Frenchmen  have  contributed  to  the  an- 
nals of  the  New  World.  True  it  is,  as  he 
said,  that,  while  English-speaking  settlers 
were  clinging  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the 
pioneers  of  Spain  and  France  had  pierced 
the  wilderness  of  the  West,  and  had  wan- 
dered far  and  wide  within  the  bowels  of  a 
continent  hitherto  untra versed.  Unjust  and 
worthless  would  be  the  history  of  the  west- 
ern country  that  did  not  recognize  the  part 
played  by  the  missionaries  and  soldiers,  by 
the  explorers  and  the  traders,  of  France  and 
Spain.  Two  and  a half  centuries  were  to 
pass  away  before  the  great  river,  discovered 
by  a Spaniard  and  traced  to  its  mouth  by 
a Frenchman,  was  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
an  English-speaking  people. 

Particularly  relevant,  also,  ip  view  of  re- 
cent events,  was  the  President’s  reference 
to  the  apprehension  felt  at  the  time  of  the 
Ixiuixinnn  Purchase  by  some  of  the  good 
people  dwelling  on  the  Attantic  coast.  lest 
they  might  somehow  be  hurt  by  the  west- 
ward growth  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
acknowledges  that  the  feeling  was  not  on 
their  part  unnatural,  for  only  the  far-see- 
ing and  adventurous  can  be  expected  heart- 
ily to  welcome  the  sudden  and  wide  expan- 
sion of  a nation.  The  President  foresaw 
and  strove  to  parry  the  objection  that 
Louisiana  was  one  thing,  while  the  Philip- 
pines arc  another,  because  the  former  re- 
gion was  capable  of  quick  transformation 
into  States,  by  reminding  us  that,  although 
one  portion  of  the  territory  acquired  from 
France  received  Statehood  within  a few 
year*,  another  portion  is  still  deprived  of 
it,  although  a century  lias  elapsed. 

The  weakest  passage  in  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
speech — the  only  one  which  had  a sopho- 
muric  tinge — was  that  in  which  he  under- 


took to  contrast  our  American  civilization 
with  that  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Rome,  he 
said,  extended  her  rule  over  the  entire  civ- 
ilized world  by  a process  which  kept  the 
nation  strong  and  united,  but  gave  no  room 
whatever  for  local  liberty  and  self-govern- 
ment.. If  the  President  were  as  familiar 
with  Gibbon  and  Finlay  as  he  ought  to  be, 
he  would  know  that  east  of  the  Adriatic  the 
Roman  republic  and  early  empire  conceded 
an  astonishing  amount  of  local  self-govern- 
ment to  the  Hellenic  and  Hellenistic  com- 
munities. The  slip  made  in  this  instance 
confirms  us  in  the  opinion  that  American 
statesmen  would  do  well  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample set  by  Daniel  Webster  when  dealing 
with  the  inaugural  address  of  President  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison.  To  a friend  anxious- 
ly inquiring  why  he  looked  so  worn  and 
haggard  after  his  expurgatory  task,  Webster 
exclaimed,  “ I have  just  slaughtered  sev- 
enty Proconsuls.” 

In  Mr.  Cleveland’s  address  there  was  no 
allusion  to  Greece  and  Rome,  hut  there  was 
a significant  reference  to  the  Philippines, 
although  the  name  of  those  islands  was  not 
mentioned.  There  are  three  fundamental 
differences  between  the  Philippines  and  the 
Louisiana  Territory,  considered  as  more  or 
leas  desirable  additions  to  our  national  do- 
main. From  a geographical  view-point 
Louisiana  was  not  only  contiguous,  but  in- 
dispensable: the  Philippines  are  separated 
from  us  by  the  breadth  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  are  in  no  wise  essential  to  our  national 
well-being.  In  the  second  plaee,  Louisiana 
ia  the  fruit  of  a peaceful  transaction,  hav- 
ing been  bought  for  a song:  the  Philippines, 
however  the  transaction  may  have  been  dis- 
guised by  the  offer  of  twenty  million  dol- 
lars to  Spain,  were,  obviously,  the  prize 
of  war.  In  the  third  place,  the  Louisiana 
Territory,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  was 
eminently  suited  to  be  the  home  of  a Cau- 
casian race:  the  Philippines,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  not  At  to  be  inhabited  by  white 
men.  and  white  men  cannot  be  tempted  to 
go  where  the  climate  will  not  suffer  them  to 
work.  It  is  evident  that  these  vital  dis- 
tinctions between  the  territories  acquired  in 
1803  and  181)8  were  in  Mr.  Cleveland’s  mind 
when  he  bade  his  auditors  consider  that  they 
were  celebrating  a peaceful  acquisition  of 
territory  for  truly  American  uses  and  pur- 
poses. We  should  rejoice,  he  added,  not  only 
because  the  Louisiana  Purchase  immediate- 
ly gave  peace  and  contentment  to  the  spirit- 
ed and  determined  American  settler*  west 
of  the  Alleghenies,  who  demanded  an  outlet 
for  their  trade  to  the  sea,  but  also  because 
it  provided  homes  and  means  of  livelihood 
for  the  millions  of  new  Americans  whose 
coming  tread  fell  upon  the  eara  of  the  ex- 
pectant fathers  of  the  republic. 

There  were  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  speech  two 
other  striking  passages,  which,  if  read  be- 
tween the  lines,  may,  perhaps,  convey  salu- 
tary lessons  to  younger  and  more  impulsive 
statesmen.  We  sometimes  wonder  if  Mr. 
Roosevelt  ever  heard  the  story  of  the  ven- 
erable Dr.  Jowett,  who,  when  addressing  a 
number  of  bright  young  men  at  Balliol.  re- 
marked, "Perhaps  I may  he  permitted  to 
say  that  none  of  us  is  infallible;  not  even 
the  youngest”  We  should  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  anecdote  was  in  Mr.  Cleve- 
land’s mind  when  he  singled  out  for  par- 
ticular laudation  the  fact  that  Jefferson, 
while  personally  convinced  that  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  was  unconstitutional,  rec- 
ognized that  others  were  as  likely  to  be  right 
on  that  point  as  he,  and  deferred  to  their 
opinions.  While  we  reflect,  said  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, that,  if  the  doubts  by  which  Jefferson 
was  perplexed  in  1803  had  been  allowed  to 
control  his  action,  we  might  have  lost  the 
greatest  national  opportunity  which  had  been 
presented  to  our  people,  we  cannot  fail, 
at  the  same  time,  to  be  profoundly  grateful 
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that  these  doubts  were  those  of  a man  open- 
minded  enough  to  listen  to  wise  and  able 
counsellors,  and  to  give  his  country  the 
benefit  of  the  admission  of  his  own  falli- 
bility. 

Still  more  pointed,  as  it  seems  to  us,  ia 
the  reference  in  another  paragraph  to  the 
disregard  of  precedents  and  consequences 
evinced  in  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  interposition  be- 
tween the  parties  to  the  coal  strike,  and  his 
hasty  assumption  of  functions  for  which, 
as  he  himself  well  knew,  there  was  no  war- 
rant in  the  Constitution.  We  are  glad  at 
this  hour  that  Jefferson  was  wrong  in  his 
too  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
and  glad  that  he  was  liberal-minded  enough 
to  see  that  he  might  be  wrong.  Yet,  adds 
Mr.  Cleveland,  may  we  not  profitably  pause 
here  long  enough  to  contrast  in  our  thoughts 
the  careful  and  reverent  manner,  in  which 
the  restrictions  of  our  fundamental  law  were 
scrutinized  a hundred  years  ago,  with  the 
tendency  often  seen  in  later  times  flippantly 
to  attempt  the  adjustment  of  our  Coneli- 
tution  to  the  purpotet  of  inlertul  and  con- 
venienoef 


The  Significance  of  the 
Franchise -Tax  Decision 

The  highest  court  in  the  State  of  New 
York  has  decided  that  the  franchise-tax  law 
is  constitutional.  Whether  this  bo  a de- 
parture from  the  settled  principles  of  law 
or  not,  it  is  now  the  law  and  will  be  ex- 
plicitly obeyed.  Corporations  may  endeavor 
to  arrange  their  privilege*  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  escape  taxation ; but  this  they  have 
the  right  to  do  under  the  law;  in  the  forum 
of  conscience  another  and  a quite  different 
question  arises.  It  is  not,  however,  our 
intention  to  discuss  the  decision,  or  the  law 
which  takes  away  from  localities  the  age- 
old  right  of  determining  the  value  of  prop- 
erty as  a basis  for  local  taxation.  That 
question  has  been  removed  for  the  present 
and  is  settled,  so  far  as  the  present  law  is 
concerned.  The  debate  can  be  renewed  only 
when  the  policy  of  such  a tax  is  again  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature. 

The  essential  significance  of  this  decision 
is  much  deeper  than  that  of  its  hearing  on 
the  relations  of  the  State  to  corporations. 
At  the  most,  economic  questions  in  politics 
are  things  of  the  moment.  They  bear  no 
large  relation  to  the  fate  either  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  seeks  to  settle  them  or  to 
the  phenomena  or  the  interests  which  are 
assailed  or  aided  by  legislation.  The  world 
and  its  various  countries  go  on  with  their 
economic  questions  unsettled  by  law,  or  set- 
tled wrong  or  settled  right.  The  principle  of 
protection  which  was  enforced  between  the 
towns  of  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
gave  way  at  last  to  the  principle  of  free 
trade  between  the  nation  and  the  world;  the 
same  principle  which  was  viciously  enforced 
between  the  new  States  of  the  confederation 
was  changed  for  free  trade  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  with  inter-Stats  free  trade  we  now 
couple  protection  against  foreigners.  Some 
day  the  dispute  will  be  ended  in  the  natural 
course  of  events.  In  the  mean  time  indi- 
vidual* will  be  enriched  and  other  individ- 
uals will  he  ruined;  but  in  the  large  life  of 
the  world,  in  which  the  age  of  a generation 
counts  as  nothing,  even  this  economic  prin- 
ciple will,  in  the  end.  be  temporary.  So  it' 
will  lie  with  the  questions  of  State  control 
of  corporations,  fast  merging  into  State 
hostility.  The  little  flurries  of  our  time 
will  some  day  l*e  looked  back  upon  as  the 
steps  which  marked  the  movement  of  the 
age.  and  especially  as  indicating  the  power- 
ful and  resistless  flow  of  the  gTeat  stream 
of  popular  government.  The  essence  of  the 
political  movement  which,  gathering  for 
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age*  at  the  royal  dam  in  England,  leaped 
over  it  in  the  later  year*  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  ia  the  same,  and  will  remain  the 
name,  no  matter  what  experiments  may  be 
tried  in  the  narrow  practical  field  of  eco- 
nomic*. Wholesome  economic  change*  may 
Ih*  stopped  or  checked,  the  individual  giants 
of  the  race  may  be  balked  until  the  many 
thousand*  just  below  catch  the  direction 
and  rhythm  of  their  forward  atep,  unwhole- 
some movements  may  be  encouraged,  and, 
altogether,  the  times  may  seem  out  of  joint, 
the  world  may  seem  to  have  slipped  out  of 
the  " ringing  grooves  of  change/'  the  race 
itself  may  appear  to  have  wandered  hope- 
lessly astray:  but  all  this  we  can  endure, 
and  all  this  may  even  give  us  hope  for  the 
future,  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  a mani- 
festation of  the  power  of  the  people,  and 
that,  finally,  the  |»eopl«'s  power  is  sure  to 
he  exerted  to  the  promotion  of  substantial 
justice.  Public  opinion  may  be  tyrannical : 
it  ia;  but  tyrannical  public  opinion,  if  it 
expresses  class  selfishness,  doc*  not  express 
individual  selfishness.  It  is  the  selfishness 
of  part  of  the  controlling  power  which  for 
a time  ha*  its  way,  .not  the  selfishness  of 
the  whole  as  of  a single  despot.  It  is  bound, 
therefore,  to  cure  itself,  and  in  the  end 
moral  considerations  of  justice  and  freedom 
are  the  strongest  in  a democracy.  The  ex- 
cesses of  popular  despotism  are  oftpn  fol- 
lowed by  the  excesses  of  popular  license; 
hut  in  the  long-run  the  balance  hang*  even, 
and  the  individual  flourishes  and  grows  to 
his  best  estate.  It  may  be  that  this  fran- 
chise-tax decision  will  breed  State  corrup- 
tion, and  injustice  to  the  corporations  that 
must  liear  the  burdens  imposed  by  a t no- 
il isf  ant  power;  it  may  lie  that  it  is  a serious 
assault  upon  the  principle  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment. but  we  may  rest  assured  that 
popular  government  will  not  always  toler- 
ate corruption,  will  not  permit  the  cause  of 
it  to  exist  after  it  has  discovered  it,  and 
will  not  surrender  forever  that  control  of 
its  local  affairs  which  the  English-speaking 
race  has  demanded  since  long  hefore  the 
time  when  the  English  tongue  was  bom. 
This  generation  or  the  following  or  the 
next  may  not  see  the  full  righting  of 
an  economic  wrong;  but  nature  cures  eco- 
nomic ills,  and  man  is  powerless  to  sustain 
them.  They  die  by  violence  or  by  inanition, 
and  no  mistake  of  legislature  or  court  can 
long  survive  under  popular  government. 

In  tliia  decision,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
people  seem  to  have  had  their  way.  De- 
cisions against  corporations  arc  supposedly 
in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  the  nation. 
It  may  be  that  the  nation  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sound  thinker*  who  see  that 
state  socialism  is  logically  and  properly 
near  at  hand,  or  it  may  be  that  demagogues 
of  the  hour  have  caught  its  ear.  The  point 
is  that  the  nation  has  been  obeyed:  it  has 
had  it*  way.  At  least  this  is  true,  if  the 
politicians  of  the  moment,  have  pro]>erIy  in- 
terpreted the  popular  mind.  Sometime*  the 
politicians  are  mistaken.  They  were  mis- 
taken as  to  the  attitude  of  the  people  on 
the  silver  question.  They  imagined  that 
the  country  was  eager  for  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  lfl  to  I.  The  astute 
Mr.  Bryan,  so  those  say  who  know  him  bc*t. 
adopted  the  16  to  I issue  on  the  opportunist 
basis.  He  turned  his  back  on  the  tariff 
issue  because  he  thought  there  were  more 
vote*  for  silver.  The  silver  men  harangued 
'the  country  for  years.  They  covered  it  deep 
with  pamphlets.  Some  of  their  literature, 
like  Coin’s  School,  for  example,  became  ex- 
tremely popular.  At  all  events,  the  land 
rang  with  the  silver  cry.  But  when  the 
question  came  to  be  discussed  and  deliber- 
ated upon,  the  response  was  quick  and  in- 
telligent. When  any  question  of  large  im- 
port and  of  general  application  is  discussed 
before  the  American  people,  the  verdict  » 


usually  correct.  Only  once  in  recent  years 
have  the  people  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to 
decide  fairly  on  the  turilT  question;  that 
was  in  1892,  and  the  decision  was  in  favor  of 
individual  liberty  and  against  class  legisla- 
tion. It  may  well  be  thut  when  the  present 
outcry  against  corporations,  and  in  behalf 
of  harsh  rule  is  spent,  when  the  noise 
of  the  moment  is  stilled,  and  reason  has 
the  floor,  it  will  be  found  that  public 
opinion  has  been  misunderstood.  But  now 
it  ia  believed  that  the  nation  wants  what 
the  legislature*,  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  the  Circuit  Court  in  Minnesota 
have  given  it.  The  power  which  rub**  Is 
having  its  way,  as  it  has  nearly  always  had 
its  way  against  government,  against  the 
law  of  the  time,  against  the  judges.  Henry 
II.,  who  was  the  state  of  England,  had  hi* 
way  against  the  barons.  The  barons,  in 
their  turn,  had  their  way  against  King 
John.  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  James  I., 
and  Charles  I.  had  their  way  against  the 
judges.  Then  the  Commons  had  their  way 
against  the  King.  Then  the  nation  had  its 
way  against  Jamea  II.  Finally,  it  had  its 
way,  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  against 
the  King  and  the  whole  (tower  of  English 
government.  In  thia  country,  In  1861-1865, 
the  majority  took  from  the  courts  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution  as  to  the 
question  of  secession,  and  in  any  crisis,  or 
on  any  question,  the  people  under  a popular 
government  will  have  their  way  and  will 
govern  their  own  government. 

This  furnishes  a complete  answer  to  those 
who  fear  the  domination  of  accumulated 
wealth  in  thia  country.  Landed  wealth  has 
dominated  in  England  because  civil  liberty 
was  developed  from  the  privileges  and  the 
rights  of  the  landed  man.  A feudal  nobility 
oppressed  the  French  people  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  because  the  French  govern- 
ment grew  out  of  the  feudal  system.  In 
this  country  property  is  safe  because  the 
people  have  treated  it  justly.  It  ha*  never 
dominated,  because  it  had  no  power  to  start 
with.  It  will  never  dominate,  because  it 
can  only  do  so  by  corrupting  the  great  ma- 
jority of  75,000,000  people.  It  will  never 
try  to  dominate,  because  it  is  too  wise  to 
attempt  the  obviously  impossible.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  |>eople  have  decided  that 
modem  combinations  have  grown  to  he  too 
powerful,  and  that  they  must  feel  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  people,  who.  in  some  vague  way, 
are  timid.  These  people  are  jealous  of 
their  rights,  and  they  have  spoken.  In 
speaking,  they  have  destroyed  forever  the 
illusion  that  wealth  can  ever  get  the  upper 
hand  in  this  free  country. 


The  Romance  of  the  World’s 
Trade 

The  Bureau  of  Statistic*  has  just  issued 
a general  review  of  international  commerce, 
which  suggests  many  reflections  of  high  in- 
terest. not  only  economical,  but  also  senti- 
mental. in  the  wider  sense.  To  begin  with, 
we  are  told  that  the  world’s  international 
trade,  ns  distinguished  frnm  the  internal 
trade  of  different  countries,  has  increased  a 
hundred  per  cent,  during  the  last  genera- 
tion. and  when  we  consider  the  commodities 
involved,  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude  that 
this  increase  lias  affected  the  great  masses 
of  the  nations,  which  have,  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  got  twice  ns  much  from  foreign  lands 
as  they  did  thirty  years  ago. 

The  British  Empire  still  easily  lends 
the  world,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  England’s  share  is  out-  of  all  propor- 
tion greater  than  that  of  any  other  division 
of  the  empire.  Over  three  and  a half 
billion  dollars  is  the  total  of  the  world’s 


trade  accredited  to  Britain,  and  as  soon  as 
we  begin  to  analyze  it  the  element  of  ro- 
mance conn1*  in.  Politically  considered, 
England's  relations  are  limited  to  her  colo- 
nic*, with  which  she  is  unitrd  by  ever-weak- 
ening bands,  so  that  Australia  and  Canada 
are  to  all  intents  and  purpose*  independent 
sovereign  state*,  and  South  Africa  will 
shortly  follow  their  lead.  There  are  also 
alliance*  between  England  and  Germany, 
and  also  Japan,  hut  they  are  rather  pic- 
turesque Ilian  effective,  and  there  is  an  un- 
derstanding between  the  British  Empire  and 
the  United  States,  which  has  survived  the 
Venezuelan  strain,  though  somewhat  weak- 
ened thereby.  But  contrast  with  Britain'a 
practical  political  isolation  her  relation* 
with  oilier  land*  along  commercial  line*,  and 
the  result  of  the  comparison  i*b  moat  strik- 
ing. We  learn  that,  besides  Britain's  trade 
relations  with  her  own  possessions,  de- 
pendencies, and  numerous  colonies,  she  has 
trade  relations  with  all  European  coun- 
tries without  exception;  the  Asian  lands, 
such  ns  Persia.  China,  Japan,  Siam.  Java, 
and  the  Eastern  Archipelago  generally;  the 
remaining  African  countries,  such  as  Al- 
geria, Morocco,  Tunis,  West  Africa,  and  the 
Canary  Islands;  and,  on  this  continent, 
Mexico,  the  Central- American  republic*,  Co- 
lombia, Ecuador,  Venezuela.  Brazil.  Chile, 
Prru,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina,  and  ourselves. 

Taking  Britain  as  a typical  example  of 
the  (HMsihilitic*  of  world  commerce,  it  is 
evident  that  she  has  direct  relations  of  give 
and  take,  of  buying  and  selling,  of  exchange 
and  barter,  with  literally  every  country,  na- 
tion, people,  and  tongue  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  globe;  that  she  receive*  strange, 
weird,  and  outlandish  commodities  from 
every  tract  and  region  the  sun  shines  on, 
anil  sends  thither  yet  other  products  in  re- 
turn, a few  of  her  own  growth,  but  the 
greater  part  thing*  she  hus  already  brought 
from  afar.  We  can  see  at  once  the  tremen- 
dous imaginative  and  sentimental  value  of 
so  overwhelming  and  inclusive  a fart.  It 
help*  u*  to  realize  the  ceaseless,  intermina- 
ble flux  and  flow  of  human  productions,  cir- 
culating by  endless  arteries  to  and  from  ev- 
ery corner  of  the  glolie,  and  thus  keeping  ev- 
ery member  of  the  human  race  in  perpetual 
touch  with  each  and  every  other  member, 
however  remote,  wherever  situated.  Dobbo 
in  the  Aru  Islands,  for  example,  is  some 
distance  from  New  York:  yet  many  of  our 
mother-of-pearl  shirt-buttons  hail  from 
there,  and  are  worn  by  people  who  never 
heard  of  Dnbbo,  even  though,  in  a round- 
about and  indirect  way,  they  are  sending 
something  of  their  own  lack  to  Dotibo,  to 
pay  for  those  shirt-buttons.  Canned  goods 
are  not  ultra-poetical ; yet  they  represent 
such  a girdling  of  the  earth  as  would  make 
dainty  Ariel's  hair  stand  on  end;  canned 
salmon,  for  instance,  means  a friendly 
meeting  between  British  Columbia  and  the 
tin-mine*  of  Banca.  in  the  Java  seas.  And 
so  on,  and  so  on. 

We  saw  that  the  world's  commerce  has 
grown  a hundred  per  cent,  in  a generation. 
England  still  leading,  with  a total  of  three 
billions  and  a half.  The  United  State*  and 
Germany  come  next,  with  about  two  and  a 
quarter  billions  each;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  we  have  just  overtaken  Ger- 
many, and  are  forging  ahead  much  faster 
than  she  is;  for,  while  German  trade  lias  in- 
cream'd  only  sixty  per  cent.  In  the  last 
thirty  years,  our  own  commerce  has  in  the 
same  time  increased  one  hundred  and  eighty 
per  cent.,  or  just  thrice  a*  rapidly,  and  is 
now  definitely  leading  Germany  and  rapidly 
catching  up  with  Britain.  Within  a genera- 
tion wc  shall  lead  the  world ; and  each  and 
every  inhabitant  of  this  republic  will  be  in 
close  and  intimate  relations,  through  our 
world  commerce,  with  each  and  every  in- 
habitant of  the  globe. 
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England  and  Germany 

By  Sydney  Brooks 

London,  May  i,  1903. 

It  is  curious,  comical,  nnd  characteristic 
— this  British  suspiciousness  of  Germany. 
The  English  are  quite  wonderfully  given  to 
fixing  on  some  foreign  statesman  or  some 
foreign  nation  as  a hobgoblin  of  all  diplo- 
matic black  arts.  At  one  time  it  wus  Rus- 
sia. The  man  who  would  take  the  word  of 
a Russian  minister  at  its  face  value  was 
thought  un  incredible  fool.  Disraeli  was 
largely  responsible  for  this  legend  of  the 
preternatural  long-headed  ness,  subtlety,  snd 
unscrupulousncss  of  Russian  diplomacy. 
Among  ordinary  Englishmen  it  grew  to  be  a 
settled  article  of  faith.  Whenever  the  two 
countries  came  into  diplomatic  conflict,  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  England  would 
be  outwitted,  that  her  simple  statesmen,  with 
their  laborious  honesty  and  unsuspecting  in- 
nocence, would  prove  no  match  whatever  for 
their  scheming  rivals.  More  recently  the 
Boers  succeeded  to  the  same  flattering  sus- 
picions. Every  proposal  they  put  forward 
was  examined  hy  Englishmen  with  the  touchy 
minuteness  of  men  who  feel  there  is  a trap 
somewhere,  but  cannot  precisely  say  where. 
To-day  it  is  the  German  Emperor  who  is 
the  monster  of  cleverness,  diabolical  influ- 
ences, and  hypnotic  suggestions.  Englishmen 
have  no  confidence  in  him  or  in  the  ability 
of  British  ministers  to  bargain  with  him  on 
equal  terms.  They  have  nn  almost  ludicrous 
terror  of  hia  shrewdness,  the  more  so  when 
they  contrast  it  with  the  general  standard 
of  intelligence  that  obtains  in  Downing 
Street.  Lord  Lansdowne  reraus  the  Kaiser 
strikes  people  here  as  about  as  equal  a match 
as  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  itrnu  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan.  That  ia  why  England  is  at  this 
moment  scrutinizing  Germany’s  invitation  to 
join  in  a political  und  financial  guarantee 
of  the  Bagdad  Railway  with  portentous  cau- 
tion. Is  it  another  case  of  the  spider  and 
the  fly?  Will  England  find,  whrn  it  is  too 
late,  that  she  has  been  manoeuvred  into  an 
umbush  even  more  humiliating  and  more 
disastrous  than  the  famous  “ Venezuelan 
mesa  ”?  I do  not  know  what  the  official  an- 
swer may  be,  but  of  the  popular  answer  there 
ran  be  no  question.  It  is  that  of  distrust 
of,  and  even  aversion  to,  any  scheme  of  co- 
operation with  Germany.  That  is  the  stage 
which  the  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries have  now  reached. 

In  this  fact  there  is  aummed  up  one  of  the 
quickest  revolutions  in  sentiment  on  record. 
It  is  not  absolutely  the  quickest — that  be- 
longs to  the  change  which  the  last  seven 
years  have  wrought  in  Anglo-American  rela- 
tions. But  it  easily  holds  the  second  place 
on  the  list  of  international  transformation 
scenes,  and  its  phases  have  a surpassing 
historical  interrat.  Fifty-odd  years  ago  Ger- 
many was  not  only  England's  admiring 
friend,  but  in  some  sort  her  pupil.  On  al- 
most all  points  of  political,  economic,  and 
constitutional  theory  the  hulk  of  the  Ger- 
man people  looked  to  England  as  their  guide. 
The  enthusiasm  for  the  Rritish  Constitution 
which  Montesquieu  set  a-hlar.ing  throughout 
Europe  was  shared  nowhere  more  heartily 
than  in  Prussia.  The  deht  England  owed 
to  Germany  in  philosophy,  science,  and  clas- 
sical poetry  was  amply  repaid  by  Adam 
Smith  and  his  successors  and  by  the  exam- 
ple Great  Britain  afforded  of  a nation  at 
once  self  - governing,  united,  nnd  powerful. 
for  a while  it  seemed  as  though  the  whole 
movement  of  German  destiny  would  develop 
along  English  lines.  The  Prussian  National 
Liberals  looked  forward  to,  and  worked  for, 
a peaceful  union  of  all  German  States  un- 
der Prussian  leadership,  that  should  close- 
ly follow  England's  example.  Centraliza- 
tion. militarism,  and  the  armipnternal  the- 
ory of  government  were  equally  abhorrent  to 


them.  What  they  aimed  at  was  a liberal 
constitution  and  a popular  monarchy,  based 
upon  the  federal  system,  and  buttresaed  by 
a real  and  adequate  representation  of  the 
people,  and,  above  all,  by  a responsible  ex- 
ecutive. Such  a system,  they  argued,  if 
erected  in  Berlin  would  ultimately  draw  to 
Prussia  all  the  States  of  Germany  in  a 
durable  federation.  This  was  the  party  and 
these  the  views  with  which  the  late  Empress 
Frederick  associated  herself,  and  their  tri- 
umph or  failure  meant  the  triumph  or  fail- 
ure of  English  influence. 

Against  them  stood  Bismarck.  Moltke,  and 
Rood,  nnd  ultimately  King  William,  all  alike 
convinced  that  through  war  alone  could  Ger- 
man unity  he  secured.  The  battle  between 
the  two  sections  opened  formally  when,  the 
Lower  House  having  rejected  the  army  esti- 
mates, Bismarck  undertook  to  govern  the 
country,  double  and  reorganize  the  Prussian 
army,  and  enforce  all  the  rigors  of  conscrip- 
tion with  or  without  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Liberals  opposed  him  to  a man, 
nnd  bombarded  all  his  proposals  with  prece- 
dents drawn  from  British  sources.  The  re- 
sult is  a matter  of  history,  Bismarck’s  mas- 
terly and  masterful  policy  and  the  brilliant 
results  it  led  to  swept  all  before  it,  crushed 
the  Liberals  out  of  existence,  nnd  hopeless- 
ly discredited  the  English  notions  and  sym- 
pathies they  represented.  From  the  moment 
he  began  to  get  the  upper  band  the  dispar- 
agement of  all  things  English  became  a po- 
litical necessity.  The  nation  had  at  any 
cost  to  be  converted  to  the  Bismarekian 
“ Stautsidee.”  It  could  not  be  done  more 
easily  than  by  holding  up  England  as  the 
antithesis  of  everything  on  which  the  Ger- 
mans hud  built  up  their  success.  To  deride 
English  institutions  and  exalt  by  implica- 
tion the  Hohenzollern  system,  to  belittle  the 
English  voluntary  army  in  order  that  Ger- 
mans might  be  still  further  convinced  that 
conscription  alone  was  compatible  with  mil- 
itary efficiency,  became  the  favorite  pastime 
of  German  politicians,  journalists,  nnd  his- 
torians. It  is  a sober  fact  that  within  the 
last  forty  years  the  whole  tale  of  English 
history  hss  been  rewritten  to  suit  the -change 
in  German  sentiment. 

fio  the  breach  began  to  widen.  England's 
official  policy  did  nothing  to  close  It  up.  In 
the  crisis  of  1848.  throughout  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  complication,  and  on  the  question 
of  the  neutrality  of  the  Baltic,  England  was 
feebly,  vaguely,  but  exnaperiitingly  anti- 
Prussian.  From  the  Franco- Pruseinn  war,  as 
from  the  American  civil  war,  she  emerged 
with  nothing  but  the  cordial,  and  deserved, 
animosity  of  both  sides.  The  disappear- 
ance of  a weakly,  divided  Germany  and  the 
rise  of  a powerful,  aggressive  empire  in  its 
place  did  not  greatly  appeal  to  English 
sympathies  or  to  the  popular  view  of  Eng- 
lish commercial  interests.  From  the  mo- 
ment Germany  hecame  united,  she  became 
England’s  rival,  not  only  in  trade,  but  in 
political  ambitions;  and  in  neither  direction 
was  she  a welcome  competitor.  The  defects 
in  the  national  characters  of  both  peoples 
helped  still  further  to  keep  them  apart.  The 
Germans,  In  their  new  - found  pride  and 
strength,  developed  an  unholy  vein  of  as- 
sertiveness and  unnecessary  brusqueness — 
bumptiousness,  as  the  English  thought  it. 
England,  on  her  part,  never  quit*  gave  the 
Germans  their  due.  still  affected  to  regard 
them  as  interesting  prodigies  rather  than 
as  a matured  and  responsible  nation,  and 
persisted  in  that  " lecturing”  attitude  which 
Americans  had  long  learned  to  know,  hut 
hardly  to  love.  In  their  kinsmen.  The  Ger- 
mans, in  short,  were  “ touchy,”  and  the  Brit- 
ish pose  of  " superiority  ” flicked  them  on 
the  raw. 

The  estrangement  grew  sharper,  on  the 
German  side  at  least,  when  the  colonial 
fever  began  to  influence  German  foreign  pol- 


icy, and  it  was  found  that  so  far  as  all 
hope  of  a Greater  Germany  that  would 
spread  the  German  idea,  receive  German  col- 
onists, and  extend  German  trade  was  con- 
cerned. the  empire  had  been  horn  too  late. 
Wherever  Germany  turned  she  found  Eng- 
land comfortably  Bettled  in  her  path.  This 
was.  and  is,  a natural,  unreasoning,  and 
keenly  fell  grievance;  nnd  as  the  stress  of 
rivalry  in  other  spheres  grew  fiercer,  as  the 
Germans,  duplicating  English  experience,  be- 
gan to  change  from  a mainly  agricultural 
to  a mainly  industrial  basis,  and  as  they 
woke  to  the  necessity  of  a strong  navy  and 
a large  mercantile  marine,  the  same  dis- 
covery was  made  that  here,  too,  England  had 
been  before  them.  In  this  country  there 
are  periodica)  “scares”  over  the  inroads 
Germany  is  effecting  on  British  commerce 
and  carrying  trade;  but  these  little  fits  of 
apprehension  are  as  nothing  by  the  wide  of 
German  (motions  when  they  scan  the  lee- 
way that  has  yet  to  be  made  up.  That  Eng- 
land should  have  acquired  such  a start  at 
so  trifling  a cost,  while  Germany  was  strug- 
gling through  blood  to  attain  the  indispen- 
sable condition  of  unity,  appears  to  all  Ger- 
mans so  monstrously  unfair  as  to  afford  a 
strong  presumption  of  trickery.  From  that 
to  convicting  England  of  hypocritical  du- 
plicity, of  stirring  up  strife  among  her  rivals 
while  she  quietly  carries  off  the  booty,  is  a 
short  step.  “ Perfidious  Albion  ” is  a very 
terrible  compound  indeed  to  the  German 
imagination,  nn  unblushing  master  of  craft 
and  rant.  Nor  have  the  ruling  powers  of 
Germany  done  anything  to  dispel  the  bogey. 
On  the  contrary,  they  find  it  useful,  and 
make  the  most  of  it  with  really  consummate 
skill.  Had  it  not  been  for  England  and  the 
necesaity  of  being  always  and  everywhere  on 
guard  against  her  wiles,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Kaiser  would  have  been  able  to 
extort  his  new  fleet  from  the  Reichstag. 
Ry  playing  upon  the  prevalent  Anglophobia 
he  got  pretty  nearly  everything  hr  asked  for. 
" Our  future  is  on  the  water.”  translated 
into  the  language  of  the  ordinary  German, 
means  that  England’s  must  be  somewhere 
else.  It  Is  this  alone  that  reconciles  him 
to  the  increasing  naval  expenditure,  snd  it 
would  not  be  hard  to  show  that  in  nourish- 
ing this  ambition  he  has  received  something 
more  than  the  tacit  encouragement  of  offi- 
cialdom. 

England  attempted  at  flrBt  to  meet  the 
new  German  spirit  by  bribery,  by  " grace- 
ful concession*.”  Now  she  is  trying  a more 
resolute  tack.  She  ia  at  last  realizing  that 
the  two  countries  must,  by  the  necessities 
of  the  rase,  be  rivals.  Their  goal  is  too 
much  the  same  for  their  interests  to  b* 
identical,  and  the  Kaiser’s  commercial,  naval, 
and  colonial  ambitions  can  only  lx  fulfilled 
at  the  partial  expense  of  Great  Britain.  The 
average  Englishman  sees  this  quite  clearly. 
The  official  Englishman  does  not  yet  see  it. 
hut  he  will  in  time.  Even  for  his  inspired 
myopia,  it  is  becoming  alb>gether  too  man- 
ifest that  Germany’s  policy  is,  broadly,  to 
expand  under  cover  of  England,  and  by  alter- 
nately threatening  England  with  Russia  and 
Russia  with  England.  The  “ man  in  the 
street  ” believes  that  in  this  policy  is  to  be 
found  the  clue  to  German  eagerness  that 
England  should  take  an  official  share  in  the 
Bagdad  Railway.  He  believes  that  this  eager- 
ness fits  in  suspiciously  well  with  Germany’s 
object  of  keeping  England  and  Russia  apart, 
of  persuading  St,  Petersburg  that  Downing 
Street  is  the  enemy,  and  Downing  Street 
that  by  Germany’s  help  alone  can  Russia  be 
held  in  check,  and,  generally,  of  stirring 
up  bud  blood  between  the  two  countries— 
as  she  tried  to  stir  it  up  between  England 
and  America  by  her  M exposure  ” of  Lord 
Pauneefote’a  action  during  the  Spanish  war. 
Add  to  nil  this,  first,  the  exaggerated  dis- 
trust of  Englishmen  ill  the  capacity  of  their 
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present  rulers;  secondly,  their  greatly  ex- 
aggerated estimate  of  the  shrewdie**  and 
trickiness  of  German  diplomacy — and  you 
may  easily  conceive  the  anxiety  with  which 
the  government's  decision  in  this  Bagdad 
project  is  awaited.  Merc  Anglophobia  dor* 
not  much  move  the  average  Englishman,  ex- 
cept when  it  is  used,  as  the  Germans  u»e  it, 
as  a lever  for  raising  the  price  of  their  co- 
operation. Indeed,  from  any  large  point  of 
view,  Gcrinau  Anglophobia  must  be  regard- 
ed as  a sort  of  sportive  purrrgon,  an  simply 
Germany's  way  of  whistling  to  keep  her 
courage  up.  AH  sane  Germans  know  in 
their  heart  of  hearta  that  the  storm  which 
will  shake  their  empire,  if  auy  storm  can, 
will  come  from  the  east  and  not  from  the 
north,  from  Russia  and  unt  from  England. 
Rut  that  only  makes  Englishmen  all  the 
more  unwilling  to  pay  blackmail  to  so  facti- 
tious an  agitation. 


The  United  States  Supreme 
Court 

We  pointed  out  the  other  day  that-  a 
foreigner  who,  desirous  of  gaining  a clear 
conception  of  our  Federal  government, 
should  coniine  himself  to  a study  of  the  text 
of  our  Federal  Constitution  would  obtain  a 
very  inadequate  idea  of  the  powera  which 
Congress  is  permitted  to  exercise  at  the 
present  time.  Of  the  powers  now  possess- 
ed by  Congress  which  he  would  not  find  ex- 
plicitly set  forth  in  the  Constitution,  the 
greater  part  are  implied  powers,  deduced  by 
interpretation  or  construction  from  the  text 
of  the  Federal  organic  law,  and  a few  are 
resulting  powcrB,  that  is  to  Bay,  powers  de- 
duced from  the  whole  scope  and  nature  of 
the  Constitution,  and  deemed  inherent  in 
the  national  government,  for  the  reason  that 
it  ia  a national  government  for  various  pur- 
poses, and,  therefore,  must  be  credited  with 
every  function  essential  to  the  life  and 
processes  of  a nation.  For  the  vast  super- 
structure of  implied  and  resulting  powers 
which  in  rather  more  than  a century  has 
been  reared  upon  the  bed  rock  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  American  people  are  indebted 
to  their  Federal  Supreme  Court,  Consider- 
ed from  this  point  of  view  alone,  as  an  ex- 
pander and  modifier  of  an  organic  law,  this 
tribunal's  achievements  can  only  be  com- 
pared with  the  stupendous  body  of  equity 
decisions  made  by  successive,  prmfore*  pm-- 
grini  which  were  ultimately  given  to  the 
Homan  Empire  in  the  Corpus  Juris.  Ho 
colossal  is  the  task  performed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  exposition  and  applica- 
tion of  the  Constitution— -a  task  the  out- 
come of  which  must  be  sought  in  innumer- 
able volumes  of  reported  decisions — that 
very  few  lawyers  in  the  United  Ntatea  are 
able  to  declare  offhand  just  what  are  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  government  under 
the  Constitution,  as  defined  by  the  highest 
Federal  tribunal.  Indeed,  there  ure  certain 
questions  to  which  no  lawyer  and  no  judge 
can  give  an  authoritative  answer,  for  the 
questions  are  still  in  the  air,  not  having  as 
yet  been  presented  in  a concrete  case  to  the 
Hupreme  Court,  and.  therefore,  not  having 
l»e«*  derided.  It  la,  in  a word,  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say.  as  Mr.  James  Bryce  has  said, 
that  the  American  Constitution,  as  it  now 
stands,  with  the  mass  of  fringing  decisions 
which  explain  it.  is  n far  more  complete  Rnd 
finished  instrument  than  it  was  when  it 
came  from  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  convention  in  1787.  The  Con- 
stitution, as  it  exist*  to-day.  is  not  merely 
the  work  of  Sts  framers,  but  the  work  of  the 
judges  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and,  most  of  all,  of  one  man,  the  great 
Chief-Justice  Marshall,  who  presided  over 
the  highest  Federal  tribunal  from  IHOi  tiU 


hia  death  in  1835,  and  whose  fame  overtop* 
that  of  all  other  American  judges  more 
than  Papinian  overtopa  the  jurists  of  Rome. 

From  atill  another  point  of  view  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  is  justly 
regarded  by  all  lawyers  ns  the  most  august 
tribunal  upon  earth.  In  no  other  country 
possessing  representative  institutions — 
whether  federative  or  not,  and  whether  de- 
fined in  an  unwritten  or  a written  Consti- 
tution— does  a court  exist  invested  with  the 
power  of  overruling  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  and  of  declaring  a 
statute  null  and  void.  Herein  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution  builded  better  than  they 
knew,  or  than  they  appear  to  have  known, 
for,  in  the  brief  article  devoted  to  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary,  the  power  of  invalidating  an 
act  of  Congress,  if  adjudged  counter  to  the 
Federal  organic  law,  is  not  specifically  con- 
ferred upon  the  Supreme  Court.  A story 
is  related  by  Mr.  Bryce  of  an  intelligent 
Englishman  who,  having  beard  that  the  Su- 
preme Federal  Court  was  created  to  protect 
the  Constitution,  and  hud  authority  given 
it  to  annul  bad  laws,  npent  two  days  in 
hunting  up  and  down  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution lor  the  provisions  he  had  been  told 
to  admire.  Naturally,  he  did  not  find  them, 
for  there  is  not  a word  in  the  Constitution 
on  the  subject.  The  truth  is.  that  the  so- 
called  power  of  annulling  a constitutional 
statute  is  a duly  rather  than  a power,  and 
a duty  incumbent  on  the  humblest  State 
court,  when  a case  raising  the  point  conics 
before  it,  no  leas  than  on  the  Supreme 
Federal  Court  at  Washington. 

Not  quickly  or  easily  did  the  American 
people  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
annulment  of  a Federal  Btatute  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  when,  in  the  judgment  of  that 
tribunal,  the  statute  violates  the  Constitu- 
tion. is  either  a duty  or  a power.  It  is  at 
least  disputable  whether  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  meant  to  authorize  such  an 
annulment.  In  the  Philadelphia  conven- 
tion a proposal  to  give  Congress  a veto  on 
the  acts  of  the  State  legislatures  when,  in 
its  opinion,  such  acts  were  irreconcilable 
with  the  Federal  Constitution,  was  rejected. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  presume  that  this  power, 
having  been  deliberately  withheld  from  the 
Federal  Congress,  was  inadvertently  con- 
ferred upon  the  Supreme  Court  t It  is  cer- 
tain that,  when  the  early  decisions  and  in- 
terpretations of  the  Supreme  Federal  tri- 
bunal brought  this  power  unexpectedly  into 
being.  Jefferson  and  the  adherents  of  State 
Rights  denied  that  the  function  could  be 
lawfully  exercised  by  the  court.  Jefferson 
regarded  as  very  dangerous  the  doctrine  that 
the  judges  of  the  highest  Federal  tribunal 
were  the  ultimate  arbiters  of  all  constitu- 
tional questions.  Such  a doctrine,  be  said, 
would  place  us  under  the  despotism  of  an 
oligarchy.  Nevertheless,  this  doctrine  has 
prevailed  and  become  an  inseparable  feature 
of  our  hederal  system,  owing  mainly  to  the 
tremendous  influence  exercised  by  the  de- 
cisions of  Chief-Justice  Marshall.  The  rela- 
tion between  the  annulling  power  asserted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a written  Constitution  on  the  other,  was 
brought  out  by  Marshall  in  his  first,  great 
decision,  wherein  he  contended  for  the  right 
of  the  court  to  set  n*ide  an  act  of  Congress. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  original  and  su- 
preme wilt  of  a nation  organizes  its  gov- 
ernment, and  assigns  to  different  depart- 
ments their  respective  powers.  It  may  estab- 
lish rertain  limits  not  to  be  transcended  by 
those  departments.  Huch  is  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  The  powera  of  the 
legislature  are  defined  and  limited;  that 
those  limits  may  not  be  mistaken  or  for- 
gotten, the  Constitution  is  written.  To 
what  purpose.  a«ked  Marshall,  are  powers 
limited,  and  to  what  purpose  is  that  limita- 
tion committed  to  writing  if  those  limits 


may  at  An}'  time  be  passed  by  those  intend- 
ed to  be  restrained?  The  distinction  be- 
tween a government  of  limited  and  one  of 
unlimited  powers  is  abolished  if  those  limits 
do  not  confine  the  persons  on  whom  they 
are  imposed.  Marshall  went  on  to  pro- 
nounce it  emphatically  the  province  and 
duty  of  the  judicial  department  to  say 
what  the  law  is.  if  a law  be  in  opposition 
to  the  Constitution,  the  court  must  either 
decide  the  case  conformably  to  the  law,  dis- 
regarding the  Constitution,  or  conformably 
to  the  Constitution,  disregarding  the  law; 
the  court  must  determine  which  of  the  con- 
flicting rules  governs  the  case.  The  courts 
cannot  close  their  eyes  to  the  Constitution 
and  see  only  the  law.  Marshall  did  not 
menu,  of  course,  to  assert  that  the  judicial 
department  is  superior  to  the  legislative, 
but  only  that  the  jutwer  of  the  people  is 
superior  to  both.  When  an  art  of  Congresa 
is  declsrcd  unconstitutional,  there  is  no  con- 
flict between  the  legislative  and  judicial  de- 
partments. The  conflict  is  merely  between 
two  kinds  of  law.  The  judiciary  must  say 
what  the  law  U,  aud  decide  every  case  ac- 
cording to  the  supreme  law — the  law  that  is 
to  prevail.  As  Mr.  J.  A.  Woodburn  has 
lately  pointed  out  in  bis  book  on  Tht 
American  Rr/ttiblig,  there  are  four  kinds  of 
law  in  the  United  States,  to  wit,  the  Federal 
Constitution;  Federal  statutes;  State  con- 
stitutions; and  State  statutes.  The  Federal 
Constitution  is  the  supreme  law,  and  all « 
the  other  forms  of  law  must  In-  in  harmony 
therewith.  If  two  laws  conflict,  not  thr 
later,  but  the  higher,  prevails;  the  lower 
authority  must  give  way.  The  court,  in  in- 
terpreting the  law,  merely  states  what  the 
higher  law  requires,  and  shows  wherein  the 
lower  law  is  inconsistent  with  this.  The 
judges  must  regulate  their  decision*  by  the 
fundamental  laws,  rather  than  by  those 
that  are  not  fundamental. 

The  deep  and  vital  distinction  between 
our  Federal  judiciary  and  the  judicial  system 
of  the  United  Kingdom  liea  in  the  fact  that 
the  power  or  duty  to  annul  a Btatute  is  con- 
ceded to  the  former.  The  unwritten  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  can  abolish  when  it  please*,  any 
institutions  of  the  country,  the  Crown,  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Established  Church,  the 
House  of  Commons,  nay.  Parliament  itself. 
It  follows  that  the  courts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  never  have  to  distinguish  between 
the  authority  of  one  enactment  and  another 
otherwise  than  by  looking  to  the  date.  They 
never  have  to  inquire  whether  an  act  of 
Parliament  was  invalid  when  first  passed. 
Invalid  it  could  not  have  been,  because  Par- 
liament is  omnipotent,  and  Parliament  is 
omnipotent  because  Parliament  is  deemed  to 
be  the  people.  The  British  Parliament  1*  not 
a body  clothed  with  delegated  or  limited 
authority-  The  whole  fulness  of  popular 
power  dwells  in  it.  The  whole  nation  is 
supposed  to  be  present  within  its  walls. 

Experience  seems  to  have  shown  that 
Marshall  was  mistaken  in  asserting  that, 
whenever  a country  has  a written  Constitu- 
tion, the  power  or  duty  which  he  claimed  for 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  must 
necessarily  belong  to  the  highest  judicial 
tribunal,  ne  declared  roundly  that  all  those 
who  have  framed  written  constitution*  con- 
template them  us  forming  the  fundamental, 
paramount  law  of  the  nation,  and,  conse- 
quently. the  theory  of  every  such  govern- 
ment must  lie  that  an  act  of  the  legislature 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  is  void.  This 
theory,  he  added,  is  essentially  attached  to  a 
written  Constitution.  Things  have  hap- 
pened since  Marsh  nil's  day  that  prove  hia 
generalization  to  have  been  too  hasty.  Both 
France  and  Italy  have  written  constitu- 
tion*. but  in  neither  country  doe*  the 
highest  tribunal  exercise  the  power  of  an- 
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nulling  a statute  on  the  More  of  unconsti- 
tutionality.  In  both  countries  the  legisla- 
ture is  credited  with  the  right  to  take  its 
own  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  written 
Constitution.  It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that, 
in  every  country  |*o*»«;t*aing  a written  Con- 
stitution a tribunal  like  our  United  States 
Supreme  Court  will  inevitably  arise.  But. 
it  may  be  said,  France  and  Italy  arc  highly 
unified  nations;  if  their  political  systems 
were  federative,  they  would  find  a Federal 
tribunal  like  ours  indispensable.  Not  even 
this  assertion  is  borne  out  by  the  facta. 
The  German  Empire  is  a confederation 
which  has  a written  Constitution,  yet  it 
possesses  no  court  authorized  to  annul  an 
act  jiuased  by  the  Reichstag  and  the  liundes- 
rath  on  the  score  of  unconstitutionalitv. 
Again.  Switzerland  is  a confederation,  and 
the  respective  powers  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cantons  " 
or  constituent  States  on  the  other,  are  de- 
fined by  a written  Constitution.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Swiss  Federal  court,  although  it 
waa  avowedly  modelled  on  our  own,  is 
l*ound  to  enforce  every  law  passed  by  the 
Federal  legislature,  even  if  it  violate  the 
Constitution.  Nor  is  it  always  competent 
even  to  determine  whether  a cantonal  or 
State  law  is  void  because  inconsistent  with 
the  Federal  Constitution,  for  in  some 
cases  recourse  must  Iw  made,  not  to  the 
court,  but  to  the  Federal  council,  which  is 
a sort  of  executive  cabinet  of  the  confedera- 
tion. Thus  we  see  that  our  United  Staten 
Supreme  Court,  far  from  being,  as  Marshall 
imagined,  inseparable  from  a written  Con- 
stitution. or,  at  all  events,  from  the  written 
constitution  of  a confederation,  is  positively 
unique. 

We  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  we 
owe  that  feature  of  our  Federal  government 
which  more  than  any  other  commands  the 
admiration  of  intelligent  onlookers,  namely, 
our  supreme  Federal  tribunal,  not  to  circum- 
stances alone,  which  elsewhere  have  proved 
inoperative,  but  to  the  use  made  of  such 
circumstances  by  a series  of  great  men.  and 
ea[>ecla]ly  to  one  man.  Marshall,  who  shaped 
the  destinies  of  the  court  at  a time  when 
the  Federal  institutions  were  still  plastic. 
There  could  be,  as  we  have  said,  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  came  forth,  pano- 
plied from  the  Constitution,  like  Athene 
from  the  head  of  Zeus.  Few  and  meagre 
are  the  reports  of  its  decisions  in  the  first 
eleven  years  of  its  existence.  When,  early 
in  its  career,  it  attempted,  in  the  case  of 
Chisolm  ps.  Georgia,  to  exercise  the  power 
plainly  given  to  it  by  the  second  section  of 
the  third  article  of  the  Constitution,  the 
power,  namely,  to  adjudicate  between  a 
State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  such  an 
outcry  rose  that  the  Eleventh  Amendment 
was  promptly  passed,  whereby  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  was  prohibited 
from  extending  to  any  suit  against  one  of 
the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another 
State,  or  citizens  or  subjects  of  a foreign 
State.  Thus  the  very  first,  effort  to  exercise 
powers  explicitly  conferred  resulted  in  n 
mutilation  of  those  powers.  The  Eleventh 
Amendment  was  declared  in  force  on  Janu- 
ary 8,  1798,  or  about  three  years  before 
John  Marshall  became  chief-justice.  Not 
till  1891  did  the  court  distinctly  assert  it* 
duty  to  treat  as  invalid  an  act  of  Congress 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution,  and  not 
until  lHOfi  did  it  pronounce  a State  statute 
void  on  the  same  ground.  Many  more  years 
elapsed  before  It  rendered  decisions  estab- 
lishing its  authority  us  a Supreme  Court 
of  Appeal  from  State  courts  on  " Federal 
questions.'’  and  unfolding  the  full  meaning 
of  the  doctrine  that  the  Constitution  and 
acts  of  Congress  in  pursuance  thereof  are 
the  fundamental  and  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  Even  as  late  iis  1832,  when  the  Su- 


preme Court  ordered  the  State  of  Georgia 
to  release  persons  imprisoned  under  « 
Georgian  statute,  declared  by  the  court  to 
lie  invalid.  President  Jackson,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  enforce  the  decision,  remarked, 
“John  Marshall  has  pronounced  bis  judg- 
ment ; let  him  enforce  it  if  he  can.'’  We  add 
that  the  Dredd  Scott  judgment,  pronounced 
in  1857,  by  a majority  of  the  judges,  was 
so  far  from  commanding  universal  acquies- 
cence, that  the  Republican  party  denounced 
it  in  the  national  convention  of  1890,  and 
its  doctrine  as  to  citizenship  was  repudiated 
in  the  Fourteenth  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment. 

Being  a human  institution,  the  Supreme 
Court  is,  of  course,  not  (lawless,  and  there 
have  been  times  when  it  has  suffered  an 
eclipse  in  public  opinion.  Vet,  upon  the 
whole,  it  has  retained  the  extraordinary 
dignity  and  influence  that  Marshall  gave 
it,  and  it  stands  to-day,  as  we  have  said, 
incomparably  the  most  powerful  and  august 
tribunal  in  the  world. 


Paul  Du  Chaillu  • 

Pai  l Hellom  Du  Chaillu  died  on  April 
29  at  St.  Petersburg,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  pursue  his  life-long  vocation  of  traveller 
and  writer  of  travellers’  talcs.  Foreseeing 
that  the  development  of  the  Far  East  by 
Russia  would  lead  to  a great  expansion  of 
commercial  relations  between  Russia  and 
the  United  States,  he  had  determined  that 
the  Americans  and  the  Russians  ought  to 
know  one  another  bettor,  and  had  under- 
taken to  do  what  he  could  to  make  the  great 
empire  of  the  Czar  and  its  people  familiar 
to  his  countrymen.  It  would  have  been 
a useful  labor,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  he  has  died,  leaving  this  last  service 
unaccomplished. 

Du  Chaillu  devoted  practically  all  his 
life  to  travel  and  exploration.  When  he 
was  not  travelling  or  exploring  he  was  writ- 
ing about  what  he  had  seen,  disputing  with 
incredulous  critics,  resting,  or  preparing 
for  a new  expedition.  Me  made  such  ex- 
traordinary discoveries  so  early  in  life,  and 
wrote  about  them  ao  graphically,  that  his 
reports  were  generally  disbelieved,  and  ho 
had  to  devote  years  of  his  early  life  to  prov- 
ing that  his  stories  were  true.  He  was  born 
in  New  Orleans  in  IH38.  and  went  while  still 
a boy  to  Africa  with  his  father,  who  was 
consul  in  the  Gaboon.  He  was  educated  by 
Jesuits,  and  learned  some  of  the  African 
dialects.  At  fourteen  be  came  back  to  Amer- 
ica with  a shipload  of  ebony,  and  wrote 
newspaper  articles  about  the  Gaboon  coun- 
try. In  1855,  being  then  a lad  of  seventeen, 
he  went  exploring  into  equatorial  Africa, 
and  travelled  8000  miles  without  any  white 
companion.  He  came  bock  to  New  York  in 
1859,  bringing  a valuable  collection  of  speci- 
mens, and  the  flrat  report*  of  the  existence 
of  the  gorilla.  He  had  killed  divers  gorillas, 
but  brought  none  back,  and  when,  two  years 
later,  he  published  Equatorial  Africa  f Har- 
pers). scoffers  overwhelmed  him  with  their 
jeers  and  called  him  a Munchausen.  Scien- 
tists raged  and  disputed  about  his  stories, 
and  assailed  his  geographical  discoveries; 
and  he  determined  to  go  back  for  more 
proofs.  In  time  his  statements  were  all 
verified.  In  a later  expedition  he  discovered 
the  pigmieB,  but  got  scant  credit  for  that, 
since  their  rediscovery  by  Stanley  made 
much  the  greater  stir.  Although  his  verac- 
ity was  finally  established,  and  his  extraor- 
dinary ability  and  surceas  as  an  explorer 
was  acknowledged,  he  never  got  all  the  credit 
he  deserved,  or  would  have  had  if  the  kodak 
had  been  invented  in  time  for  his  use.  How- 
ever, he  did  win  fame,  succeeded  much,  and 
lived  happily,  and  according  to  his  taste. 
His  travels  included  two  expeditions  into 


Africa,  and  a long  visit  to  Sweden,  Norway, 
Lapland,  and  Finland,  from  which  resulted 
The  Land  uf  the  Midnight  Sun,  Th«  Viking 
Age,  and  other  books. 

Personally,  Du  Chailln  was  of  an  excep- 
tionally friendly  and  companionable  nature. 
Ho  never  married,  but  was  a lover  of  chil- 
dren, who  found  great  plensure  in  the-  dis- 
courses of  their  M Brother  Paul.”  He  was 
very  successful  and  acceptable  as  a lecturer, 
added  much  in  his  day  to  human  knowledge, 
and  has  left  behind  some  good  books  and 
many  good  friends. 


The  Scholar  In  the  World 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  answer  the  old 
question  of  the  ignorant  and  the  thoughtless. 
We  assume  at  the  outset  that  it  has  been 
settled,  indeed,  that  it  was  never  oven  sug- 
gested but  by  envy.  Successful  men  have 
•mull  trails  as  clearly  marked  as  are  the 
dominant  features  of  th«  unsuccessful.  Per- 
haps it  is  to  be  expected  that  as  the  great 
stream  of  a man’s  activity  rushes  on  in 
gathering  volume  to  its  end,  the  little  spurs 
of  character  and  traits  that  arc  thrust 
out  here  and  there  take  on  an  added  signifi- 
cance from  tha  very  power  and  affluence  of 
the  larger  life — that  small  and  mean  traits 
are  einplm.dzed  and  exaggerated  by  contrast 
with  the  finer  or  the  abler  characteristics. 
At  any  rate,  we  are  sure  that  when  one  asks 
if  college  graduates  make  as  good  business 
men  ns  others,  either  he  docs  not  know  pre- 
cisely the  range  or  significance  of  his  ques- 
tion, or  he  does  not  mean  what  hs  intimates. 
We  dismiss  the  latter  ns  quite  unworthy  of 
consideration,  while  as  to  the  former  we 
have  only  to  interpret  the  question  and  to 
lay  bars  its  real  meaning  to  answer  it.  They 
really  ask  whether  training  ia  worth  while. 
It  makes  little  difference,  perhaps,  if  tha 
training  be  sound,  whsther  the  man’s  train- 
ing has  been  gained  in  the  world  of  affairs 
or  in  the  cloister  of  the  college;  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  whose  mind  has  been  really 
awakened  in  the  cloister,  and  trained  in 
the  liberal  arts,  nine  times  out  of  ten  is  a 
better  man  than  he  who  picks  up  what  he 
knows,  and  who  toughens  the  fibre  of  char- 
acter by  his  own  experience. 

Whut  we  want  to  point  out  now,  however, 
is  that  the  world  is  beginning  to  look  out 
for  ita  scholars,  and  that  one  of  the  finest 
marks  of  our  advancing  civilization  is  the 
provision  that  is  made  and  that  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  scholar 
from  want.  The  time  was  when  the  world 
had  no  welcome  for  the  mere  scholar.  He 
who  made  his  way  to  the  front  in  letters 
and  in  learning  did  so  fay  his  own  exertions. 
Tlir  only  help  which  was  at  the  bidding  of 
students  of  Pavia,  of  Bologna,  of  Paris,  and 
of  tncdiieval  Oxford  was  the  help  in  free 
teaching  given  by  passionate  and  self-sacri- 
ficing teachers.  The  turbulent,  quarrelling, 
brawling,  but  earnest  scholars  who  met  in 
the  porch  of  St.  Mary’s  at  Oxford  had  little 
to  hope  for  unless  they  combined  the  arts  of 
the  politician  with  their  learning,  and  en- 
tered the  Church  In  order  that  they  might 
walk  through  its  portals  to  the  high  places, 
even  to  the  highest  office,  in  the  kingdom, 
next  to  that  of  royalty  itself.  But  it  was 
a struggle  of  the  driest-  kind,  and  ao,  with 
growing  comforts  to  the  studious,  however, 
it  continued  to  be  well  on  into  the  last 
century.  Thirty  years  9gn.  who  ever  heard 
of  funds  at  the  disposal  of  university  and 
college  professors,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  young  men  to  pursue  their 
studies — not  necessarily  to  prepare  for  a 
profession,  but  primarily,  and  so  far  as  the 
donors  are  concerned,  wholly  to  be  scholars 
and  investigators  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe,  or  teachers?  In  the  day  of  college 
men  still  in  middle  life,  it  was  the  custom 
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of  the  faculty  at  the  la*t  meeting  of  the  year 
to  go  over  the  list  of  application*  from  the 
school*  for  teachers,  and  to  recommend  for 
the  positions  thqpe  who,  first,  were  good 
enough,  and,  second,  knew  enough,  to  fill 
them.  We  advisedly  put  goodness  first, 
because  in  those  days  it  meant  a good  deal 
more  than  high  character;  it  included  a 
theological  bias.  In  the  New  England  col- 
leges, for  example,  Unitarian  ism  was  good- 
ness at  Harvard;  CJniversalism  at  Tuft*; 
the  Baptist  faith  at  Brown;  Episcopacy  at 
Trinity;  Congregationalism  at  Yale,  at 
Williaina,  at  Amherst,  at  Bowdoin.  and  at 
Dartmouth ; Methodism  at  Wesleyan.  If  the 
Senior  possessed  the  theology  which  seemed 
sound  to  the  college  faculty,  then  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  clergymen,  the  slight- 
est intellectual  equipment  was  sufficient  to 
secure  him  a recommendation  for  a teacher's 
position.  Incidentally,  we  may  pause  long 
enough  to  Bay  that  it  Is  no  wonder  that  for 
thirty  years  earnest  men  have  been  strug- 
gling to  lift  the  secondary  school  out  of 
the  quagmire  into  which  this  system  plunged 
it.  In  the  older  day  the  teacher  got  a place 
and  lingered  in  it,  almost  a standing,  until 
the  nap  on  his  Sunday  blacks  hail  worn 
shiny  and  the  light  of  ambition  bad  died 
out  of  his  eye.  The  minister  found  a pulpit. 
The  lawyer  found  client*  and  the  bench. 
The  scholar  shifted  for  himself  after  his 
graduation,  and  starved,  or  yielded  to  the 
world's  temptations  to  materialism,  or  dis- 
covered something  of  money  value,  the 
profits  of  which  usually  went  to  the  kindly 
gentleman  who  “ financed  ” hitn. 

The  times  have  changed.  A different  spirit 
rule*  in  the  world.  Modern  civilization  is 
advancing  once  more  toward*  the  old  Greek 
civilization  when  mind  dominated,  and  when 
men  of  mind  wore  brighter  laurels  than 
were  placed  upon  the  brows  of  the  soldier. 
It  is  certain,  too,  that  these  laurels  were 
the  more  enduring,  for  the  fnme  of  the  men 
of  art  and  letters  has  outlived  in  splendor 
that  of  the  conquerors  and  demagogue*. 
The  American  scholar  haa  now  little  need 
to  dread  his  future.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  is  because  the  true  scholars  are  so  few, 
and  there  iB  a grain  of  truth  in  this.  Scholars 
would  lie  more  numerous  if  provision  were 
more  generous.  We  prefer,  however,  to  con- 
sider not  the  generosity,  but  the  enlighten- 
ment, of  the  men  who  have  provided  the 
means  for  assuring  a certain  amount  of 
comfort  and  freedom  from  the  fear  of  pov- 
erty to  those  who  wish  to  get  ail  the  edu- 
cation that  is  to  be  had  at  the  world's 
schools,  to  carry  on  original  research,  and 
who,  by  their  work  in  the  college  of  arts 
and  letters,  have  given  promise  of  success 
in  the  larger  world  of  letters. 

There  is  now  no  need  of  actual  fear  of 
want  on  the  part  of  the  few  who  would 
devote  their  lives  to  scholarship  despite 
their  present  poverty.  There  is  provision 
made  for  their  comfortable  maintenance  in 
the  work  of  investigation  which  they  wish  to 
carry  on.  Nor  is  one  who  intends  to  make 
teaching  his  profession  any  longer  under 
the  necessity  of  going  to  his  work  immedi- 
ately on  graduation,  if  he  haH  distinguished 
himself.  This  means  going  into  hi*  work 
with  only  a pnrtinl  preparation,  going  with- 
out the  high  scholarship  which  teaching 
work  demands,  or  which  it  ought  to  demand. 
This  means  a life  of  drudgery  in  elementary 
and  drill  work,  especially  on  the  culture 
side  of  education.  The  student  who,  in  our 
day,  give*  to  university  snd  college  authori- 
ties evidence  of  ambition,  sincerity,  industry, 
and  ability,  by  his  life  and  accomplishment* 
as  an  undergraduate,  may  rest-  content  for 
his  future.  Philanthropic  persons  have  pro- 
vided funds  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
young  scholars  to  pursue  their  studies. 
They  may  go  to  the  English  universities — 
we  are  not  now  considering  the  undergrad- 


uate work  provided  for  by  the  Rhodes  schol- 
arships, but  the  specializing  of  graduate*  for 
the  benefit  of  humanity  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, through  discoveries,  inventions,  and 
better  and  sounder  teaching.  They  may  go 
to  Germany  or  to  the  American  school  at 
Rome.  Their  expenses  will  be  provided  for 
until  they  have  bei-n  through  the  school* 
of  the  world,  and  after  that,  if  they  are  in- 
vestigators. The  universities,  notably  Har- 
vard and  Yale,  have  large  sum*  intelligently 
administered  to  provide  deserving  students 
with  means  of  going  on  with  their  studies. 
The  smaller  colleges  also  have  funds,  and  if 
more  is  needed  for  exceptional  men  the 
greater  universities  help.  The  new  scholar 
of  to-day  need  not  enter  the  world’s  work, 
no  matter  how  poor  he  may  he,  until  he 
is  thoroughly  prepared  for  that  part  of  it 
which  ho  chooses  to  do.  A*  time  goes  on, 
there  will  lie  more  and  more  need  for  money. 
Large  universities  and  small  colleges  will 
want-  more  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
They  cannot  do  ull  that  they  would,  as  it 
is,  but  what  we  set  out  to  declare  is  the  evi- 
dence of  the  growing  civilization  of  the 
world  that  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the 
world's  scholars  are  growing  dear  to  it,  and 
that  it  is  beginning  to  look  aftrr  them. 


Growth  of  the  Gaelic  League 
in  Ireland 

A REMARKAIti.K  manifestation  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  present  feeling  for  pre- 
serving the  distinctive  features  of  nationali- 
ties was  a Horded  by  the  Irish  people  on  the 
15th  of  March  last.  The  Celtic  temperament 
is  dramatic — Dublin  has  organized  some 
striking  demonstrations  and  parades.  Yet 
even  in  Dublin  the  procession  that  filled 
her  streets  that  day  was  unique.  It  waa 
very  big,  three  miles  long,  and  took  almost 
an  hour  and  a half  to  pass  a certain  point. 
It  symbolized  a wide  range  of  interests:  arts 
and  nthletics,  music  and  industries, education, 
national  games,  literature,  and  temperance. 

This  demonstration,  with  its  varied  as- 
pects. was  organized  by  the  Gaelic  Is-ague, 
whose  object*  are  officially  stated  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  preservation  of  the 
Irish  lunguage,  spoken  and  written,  and  the 
study  and  promotion  of  Irish  literature, 
past,  present,  and  to  come. 

Well  may  it  be  claimed  that  the  lan- 
guage of  a nation  ia  its  very  soul  I For  here 
is  this  movement,  starling  with  the  appar- 
ently limited  programme  stated  above. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  its  originator,  Dr.  Doug- 
las Hyde,  as  hu*  l«een  said,  was  a voice  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness.  The  Gaelic  league 
itself,  over  which  he  presides  now,  is  not 
yet  ten  years  old.  Rut  it  may  be  claimed 
for  it  that  its  influence  is  at  least-  as  great 
ns  that  of  any  other  league  that  has  arisen 
in  Ireland,  and  that  It*  grasp  is  wider,  and 
its  effects  likely  to  he  more  lasting.  It  keeps 
clear  of  politic*.  In  the  procession  spoken 
of,  the  many  bands  played  Irish  music,  to 
be  sure,  but  there  were  none  of  the  party 
tunes  which  have  so  often  stirred  up  strife. 
It  eschew*  religious  controversy.  In  Bel- 
fast the  president  of  the  league  is  a 
Protestant,  and  a prominent  Orangeman 
joined  the  movement  with  the  remark  that 
he  did  not  choose  to  forget  that  he  was 
Irish  too.  Thus  it  offers  a meeting-ground, 
and  on  equal  terms,  for  Irishmen  of  every 
creed  in  politics  and  religion. 

It  has  done  remarkable  things  for  music. 
The  society  known  us  the  Feis  Csoil  has 
branches  in  every  part  of  Ireland.  Its 
object  ia  the  cultivation  of  music,  and 
especially  of  Irish  music.  Every  year,  for  a 
week,  two  of  the  finest  public  halls  in  Dub- 
lin are  devoted  to  the  concert*  and  com- 
petitions of  the  Feis.  Prizes  to  the  value 


of  some  hundreds  of  pounds,  a*  well  as 
medals,  are  awarded.  Any  one  can  compete, 
and  a significant  circumstance  is  that  the 
people  are  so  largely  represented.  Some  of 
the  competitors  are  in  very  threadbare  garb, 
and  the  audience  listening  patiently  to  trial 
after  trial  are  mostly  from  the  humbler  class. 

The  Gaelic  League  promotes  temperance. 
A prominent  member  of  the  Feis  (.'coil  told 
me  that,  in  organizing  a branch,  his  most 
telling  argument  was  to  show  how  the 
study  of  music  helped  sobriety  by  providing 
an  innoemt  pastime.  The  Gaelic  League 
athlrtic  meetings  use  every  effort  to  put 
down  drinking.  IIow  great  such  intlucncc 
is  can  I**  judged  from  the  fact  that,  al- 
though the  publicans  of  Dublin  refused  to 
join  the  universal  closing  movement  on  St. 
Patrick’s  day,  practically  they  did  so,  yield- 
ing with  admirable  spirit  to  the  dictum  of 
the  Gaelic  League. 

The  industrial  revival  in  Ireland — a very 
real  movement — owe*  much  to  the  Gaelic 
League.  Most  of  the  workers  in  Mr.  Horace 
Plunkett's  grrat  movements— the  Irish 
Agricultural  Co-operation  Society,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction — are  Gaelic- Leaguers  in  sym- 
pathy, if  not  formally.  Many  of  them  are 
literary  men  of  high  standing,  and  when 
they  draw  on  the  treasury  of  old  Irish  song 
and  saga  for  material,  they  remember  that 
it  has  been  made  accessible  by  the  Gaelic 
League.  Mr.  Plunkett  declares  that  he 
can  best  arouse  an  apathetic  district  by 
telling  them  of  their  glorious  heritage  of 
story  and  song,  long  neglected  by  all  but 
the  despised  “ illiterate  Celts.”  Stephen 
Gwynn,  in  To-day  and  To-morrow  ia  Ire- 
land, tells  of  a Connacht  peasant  who  could 
“ repeat  long  narrative  poems  in  a dead 
literary  dialect”  (Irish),  and  adds  that  an 
equivalent  would  be  an  Engtiah  laborer  re- 
lating Chaucer. 

That  the  language  movement  ha*  " come 
to  stay,”  or,  rather,  to  go  forward,  there  ia 
no  longer  any  reasonable  doubt.  It  ha*  not 
only  been  taken  up  by  the  cultured  classes — 
some  we  know  who  have  abandoned  Dante  to 
pore  over  Middle  Irish;  the  people  them- 
selves. and  in  the  cities,  have  taken  to  it 
warmly.  In  O'Connell  Street  the  class- 
rooms are  crowded,  hundreds  of  young  men 
and  women  spending  their  evenings  after 
hours  over  Irish  grammars  and  reading- 
hooks;  surely  better  there  than  in  bar*  or 
music  • halls.  London  has  2000  Gaelic- 
I-eaguers.  The  classes  are  conducted  in  a 
cheery,  informal  way.  Many  of  the 
teachers  work  “ with  the  zeal  of  those  who 
labor  for  love,”  and  not  in  imparting  Irish 
only  a*  a language.  Irish  song*  are  taught, 
and  at  a given  signal  the  desks  and  chairs 
are  cleared  away  and  Irish  dancing  begin*. 

All  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ire- 
land this  work  is  going  on.  The  language, 
the  history,  the  music,  and  the  dancing  that 
belong  to  them  are  being  revived  among  the 
most-  impressionable  people  in  the  world. 
The  growth  of  the  Gaelic  League  is  phenom- 
enal. Last  year,  the  number  of  affiliated 
branches  almost  doubled  itself;  so  did  the 
entries  in  the  literary  section  of  the  annual 
oirnrfa*,  or  meeting,  last  May.  But  most 
striking  of  all  is  the  output  of  Irish  books, 
of  which,  during  1902,  213.000  were  issued 
by  the  Gaelic  Ix-aguc  Committee,  in  addition 
to  40.000  copies  of  propagandist  pamphlet* 
and  leaflets.  Irish  music  is  also  bring  is- 
sued, both  new  music  and  new  arrangements 
of  old  airs;  a stirring  of  the  dry  hones. 

Here  is  an  immense  and  elaborately 
framed  organization,  appealing  to  the  finer 
and  higher  instincts,  which  ha*  struck  Its 
roots  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It* 
position  is  unassailable,  for  its  member*  are 
peaceable.  It  i*  building  up  a nation — 
self-reliant,  self-respecting,  cultivated,  in- 
dustrious, and  sober. 
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Ireland  and  Her  Land  Laws 

By  Charles  Johnston,  B.C.S.  (retired) 

As  the  son  of  an  Irish  landlord,  early  in- 
doctrinated •with  the  strictest  principle*  of 
imperialism  and  Protestant  ascendency,  and 
at  llte  name  time  an  enthusiastic  student  of 
Irish  national  history,  literature,  culture, 
and  tradition,  the  great  measure  revolution- 
ising conditions  in  Ireland,  which  Mr.  Wynd- 
harn  introduced  the  other  day  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  has  for  me  a special  and  sin- 
gular interest;  not  merely  a class  interest, 
but  one  also  personal,  as  many  of  the  lead- 
ing figures  in  the  recent  negotiations  were 
close  personal  friends  while  I lived  in  Ire- 
land. To  instance  only  three:  the  first 
speech  of  Colonel  Saunderson,  who  has  for 
yean  been  the  spokesman  of  the  Irish  land- 
lords in  Parliament,  was  made  at  my  fa- 
ther’s house  on  a certain  morning  in  July, 
when  an  event  in  Ireland’s  history  was  be- 
ing commemorated;  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  the 
Liberal-Unionist  apostle  of  land-purchase, 
was  a close  friend  of  mine  in  Dublin,  with 
whom  I hare  often  talked  over  many  of  the 
principles  involved  in  the  present  measure; 
while  Mr.  W.  F.  Hailey,  one  of  the  new 
Kstatcs  Commissioners,  was  a friend  of  my 
college  dayB;  finally,  another  member  of  the 
same  commission  is  a distinguished  member 
of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

Many  reflections  are  suggested  by  the  new 
Land-Purchase  bill,  beyond  the  criticisms 
which  have  already  been  made  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic;  these  reflections  touch  not 
only  the  causes  of  the  new  measure,  but  its 
effects,  s<»  far  as  these  can  be  foreseen  and 
foretold.  To  begin  with  causes,  and  with 
the  original  first  cause:  why  ia  there  a land 
question  in  Ireland  to  lie  settled,  and  why 
Is  it  the  duty  of  England  to  see  that  it  is 
settled?  The  first  cause  lies  far  back  in 
history,  though  not,  I believe,  so  far  hack 
as  is  generally  supposed-  It  docs  not  date 
from  the  time  of  Earl  Strongbow  and  the 
first  Norman  invaders,  but  rather  from  the 
Stuart  period  and  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  true  that  the  Normans  acquired  large 
estates  in  Ireland,  marked  even  to-day  by 
the  strongly  built  keeps  of  their  feudal  cas- 
tles, in  which  they  settled  themselves  side 
hy  side  with  the  old  Gaelic  nobles.  Hut  the 
Normans  soon  became  enthusiast ic  sons  of 
the  soil,  giving  birth  to  the  proverb,  “ More 
Irish  than  the  Irish,”  and  assuming  the  lan- 
guage, thought,  and  culture  of  their  adopted 
land. 

The  first  real  seed  of  strife  in  Ireland 
was  sown  by  Henry  the  Eighth  in  1537, 
when,  following  the  policy  he  had  already 
initiated  in  England,  he  decreed  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Continental  monas- 
tic orders,  the  Franciscan  followers  of  the 
saint  of  Assisi,  the  Order  of  thr  Spanish 
Dominic,  the  friars  of  Saint  Bernard,  whose 
ruined  abhev-churclies  all  over  Ireland  still 
preserve  the  memory  of  a period  of  rare  and 
profound  culture  and  religious  enthusiasm. 
The  abbey  and  priory  lands  thus  confiscated 
by  Henry  Tudor  were  distributed  among  his 
own  adherents,  and  largely  among  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Anglican  Church,  of  which  he 
had  decreed  himself  to  be  the  head.  The 
newcomers  by  no  means  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps at  the  older  Normans,  nor  did  they  fake 
any  steps  to  make  themselves  morally  at 
home  in  their  new  country.  They  were  defi- 
nitely an  clement  of  foreign  invasion:  in  a 
sense  the  NormanB  never  were.  Everything 
that  spoke  of  the  old  nationality  was  hos- 
tile to  them,  and  this  hostility  they  never 
outgrew. 

A period  of  eonflict  was  begun  in  Ireland, 
which  came  to  a culmination  about  the  time 
James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  became  James 
the  First  of  England.  Two  great  nobles  of 
Ulster,  the  heads  of  the  O'Neills  and  the 


O'Donnells,  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
on  the  Continent,  and  their  lands  were  de- 
clared forfeited  to  the  crown  and  distributed 
among  adherents  of  the  English  party.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  so-called  " parti- 
tion of  Ulster,”  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1011,  noteworthy  for  two  famous  events  in 
English  literature — the  retirement  of  Shake- 
speare and  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible.  To  the  period  of  conflict  now  suc- 
ceeded a period  of  chicanery,  a dark  chapter 
which  included  two  revolutionary  wars.  The 
English  law  courts  were  made  the  instru- 
ment of  any  amount  of  injustice  and  dis- 
honesty; forged  titles  were  filed  in  abun- 
dance; fraudulent  accusations  were  made; 
falsa  charges  were  brought  forward,  with 
the  invariable  result  that  the  estates  of  na- 
tive Irish  families  passed  into  the  hands  of 
English  or  Scottish  settlers,  many  of  whom 
were  frankly  adventurers,  and  all  of  whom 
profited  hy  a system  of  legal  plunder  thin- 
ly veneered  with  political  sophistries.  At 
the  cloae  of  this  period  there  were  two 
classes  in  Ireland  — the  legal  owners  of 
the  land,  mainly  Plnglish  and  ficoieh,  and 
the  uetunl  tillers  of  the  land,  of  native  birth 
and  speaking  Gaelic,  who  were,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  the  serfs  of  the  former. 

The  old  native  tribal  tenure,  under  which 
the  elected  chieftain  held  the  tribal  land  in 
trust,  gave  place  to  absolute  ownership  by 
the  imported  landlord,  whose  serfs  were  sub- 
ject to  private  taxation,  whether  in  kind  nr 
in  coin.  Thus  the  landlord  class  and  the 
tenant  class  came  into  existence;  and  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at  that  a land- 
lord class,  thus  imposed  on  the  rountry  by 
a system  of  legalized  expropriation,  should 
never  have  succeeded  in  forming  strong  and 
healthy  relations  with  the  class  of  culti- 
vators, whose  original  tribal  ownership  in 
the  land  still  held  morally  good  in  their  own 
eyes. 

Nothing  is  quite  so  much  to  be  regretted 
in  the  history  of  Ireland  as  the  chivalry 
with  which  the  Gaelic  element  espoused  the 
cause  of  James  the  Second,  grandson  of  the 
Stuart  who  created  the  policy  of  spoliation. 
Nor  are  there  many  figures  so  little  worthy 
of  honor  in  history  as  the  good  king  who 
ran  away  from  hia  army,  having  already 
sent  his  artillery  away  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
fearing  that  it  might  impede  his  flight.  To 
their  adherence  to  the  valiant  Janies  the 
Irish  owed  the  darkest  pages  of  their  his- 
tory, when,  for  more  than  a century,  they 
were  deprived  of  civil  rightH.  even  of  civil 
existence,  and  when  the  courts  could  take 
cognizance  of  no  wrong  inflicted  on  an  Irish 
Catholic.  * The  words  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
give  a vivid  view  of  this  part  of  the  picture: 
“The  misery  and  distress  which  your  ill- 
fated  country  has  been  so  frequently  exposed 
to,  and  has  mo  often  experienced,  by  such  a 
combination  of  rapine,  treachery,  and  vio- 
lence as  would  have  disgraced  the  name  of 
government  in  the  most  arbitrary  country 
in  the  world,  has  most  sincerely  affected  your 
friends  in  America,  and  has  engaged  the 
most  aeriouH  attention  of  Congress.” 

At  the  end  of  this  period  a system  of  land 
laws  had  grown  up.  whose  deficiencies  in 
justice  and  principle  have  been  well  analyzed 
by  John  .Stuart  Mill  in  his  Principle*  of 
Political  Keomomjf.  To  put  it.  briefly,  the 
source  of  the  evil  was  this:  the  ownership 
of  the  land  was  vested  absolutely  in  the 
landlord,  who  had  the  English  law  courts 
and  the  English  army  at  his  back.  Certain 
English  legislation,  jealous  of  the  success 
of  industry  in  Ireland,  had  destroyed  the 
shipping  and  commerce  of  Ireland,  driving 
the  whole  population  to  the  soil  ns  their 
one  means  of  subsistence.  They  had  the  al- 
ternative of  taking  the  land  on  the  land- 
lord’s own  terms,  or  of  starving.  Many  thou- 
sands, then  and  later,  were  forced  to  the 
second  alternative. 


The  leases  were  renewable  year  by  year. 
Tliis  may  not,  at  first  sight,  seem  a very 
onerous  measure,  but  consider  a moment 
what  it  meant.  Let  ub  suppose  that  the 
Irish  tenant  had  taken  over  a stretch  of 
wilderness,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  for 
a certain  rent.  Being  a man  of  energy  and 
enterprise,  of  knowledge  and  skill,  he  had 
cleared  land,  broken  up  soil,  built  outhouses 
and  barns,  besides  a dwelling  for  himself, 
and  these  were  the  result  of  his  first  year’s 
work.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year 
Uie  landlord  thus  addressed  him:  “What 
rent  will  you  pay  me  for  this  highly  im- 
proved and  superior  farm?  It  is  evidently  a 
far  better  and  more  profitable  property  than 
the  piece  of  wilderness  you  took  a year  ago, 
and  is,  therefore,  evidently  worth  a great 
deal  more.  How  much  can  you  pay?"  If 
the  tenant  protested  that  the  entire  added 
value  was  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and 
therefore  that  he  would  pay  nothing  but 
the  rent  already  agreed  on,  lie  presently 
found  himself  dispossessed  and  his  property 
turned  over  to  a newcomer,  at  the  higher 
rent  he  himself  had  refused  to  pay.  Or  let 
us  imagine  that  he  decided  to  grin  and  bear 
it,  and  went  on  improving  and  adding  new 
value  to  hia  land.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
year  the  same  story.  Pay  a higher  rent  or 
go.  And  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Remember  that  these  people  had  no  re- 
dress. They  were  unrepresented  in  Parlia- 
ment, had  no  votes,  were  even  under  penal 
laws,  and  had  only  enough  legal  existence 
to  make  them  victims  of  the  legal  process 
of  eviction.  They  were  in  no  position  to  re- 
sist, as  they  had  been  disarmed  for  a cen- 
tury. Therefore  they  had  to  pay  or  starve. 
And  this  is  why  England  is  face  to  face  with 
a land  question  in  Ireland  to-day.  We  may 
illustrate  this  aspect  of  things  by  the  words 
of  Mr.  Wvndham  himself,  when  he  spoke  of 
un  estate  “ where  the  tenants  lived  under 
conditions  worse  than  those  of  the  Kaffirs 
of  Africa." 

Many  of  the  evils  which  afflicted  Ireland 
for  two  centuries  have  already  been  with- 
drawn. for  the  moat  part  comparatively 
reeently.  The  penal  laws  affecting  Irish 
Catholics  were  finally  repealed  in  1829,  as 
the  result  of  O'CanneH’s  national  movement. 
The  Anglican  Church,  which  owed  it*  ex- 
istence to  the  confiscations  of  Henry  VIII., 
was  disendowed  by  Gladstone.  The  Land 
Is-ague  agitation,  of  which  Parnell  wa*  the 
central  figure,  gradually  ameliorated  the 
condition  of  the  cultivators,  aecuring  for 
them  fixity  of  tenure,  instead  of  the  lenses 
renewable  every  year,  at  a rent  fixed  by  the 
courts,  instead  of  one  arbitrarily  decreed 
hy  the  landlord. 

The  hill  introduced  hy  Mr.  Wvndham  takes 
one  step  more  in  the  same  direction,  gradu- 
ally restoring  to  the  Irish  cultivators  the 
land  of  which  they  were  deprived  hy  the 
legal  chicanery  of  the  Stuart  period.  But 
while  thus  restoring  the  land  to  the  peo- 
ple, it  does  something  else  well  worthy  of 
notice,  and  certain  to  bring  forth  great  re- 
sults in  the  future.  It  leaves  the  landlord 
class  still  in  their  homes,  for  the  most  part 
surrounded  with  parks  and  private  demesne 
land;  and  left,  not  to  drag  out  an  existence 
of  genteel  poverty,  but  with  money  in  their 
pockets,  available,  it  Is  true,  for  foreign 
investment,  but  equally  available  for  invest- 
ment in  Ireland  itBelf. 

The  gradual  amelioration  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  Irish  cultivators  are  certain.  What 
is  yet  uncertain  is  the  destiny  of  the  new 
class  of  capitalists,  who  at  the  same  time 
are  saturated  with  local  and  rural  tradi- 
tions, and  who  have  a very  definite  love 
for  the  land  of  their  adoption,  very  different 
from  the  love  of  the  older  race,  but  never- 
theless strong  and  deep.  Great  possibili- 
ties lie  before  this  newly  created  class  if 
they  have  the  insight  to  realize  them. 
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Scared  Back  to  Nature 

In  a beautiful  stretch  of  territory  near 
New  York,  where  the  land  passes  softly  front 
peaceful  valleys  into  low  rounded  hills, 
there  is  an  establishment,  half  country  seat, 
half  inn,  to  which  cornea  many  a peculiar 
traveller.  Among  them  are  men  whose 


Hurry  up,  now!  Faster!  Put  the  ball  back 


countenances  instantly  betray  them  as  mem- 
bers of  various  profession* — lawyers,  doc- 
tors, preachers,  merchants.  A distinguished 
judge  of  one  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  New 
York,  and  an  actor  known  everywhere  in  the 
Knglish  speaking  world,  were  easily  recog- 
nizable at  the  time  I was  making  my  stay 
in  this  retreat.  A score  of  those  present 
were  related  by  birth  or  achievement  to 
some  fact  of  public  significance.  There  was, 
however,  an  all  - pervading  atmosphere  of 
good-fellowship,  except  for  a marked  strain 
of  autocracy  on  the  part  of  the  boat  and  a 
certain  helpless  servility  on  that  of  the 
guests,  none  of  whom  seemed  able  to  rise 
above  it. 

This  gentleman,  a tall,  well-proportioned 
individual,  with  a color  as  frrsh  as  a rose, 
and  an  eye  as  dear  as  water  (in  spite  of 
his  sixty-five  years),  seemed  an  all-|»rrvA*ivc. 
dominating  presence.  His  voice  was  com- 
manding, hia  eye  insistent,  his  whole  manner 
that  of  one  used  to  being  implicitly  obeyed. 

As  we  approached  the  various  chambers 
which  he  was  doing  me  the  honor  of  show- 
ing. the  laughter  and  merriment  of  those 
within  died  away,  and  the  men  who  were 
gathered  in  company  looked  at  each 
other  in  that  pointleas  way  which 
people  adopt  when  disturbed  or  over- 
awed. 

A half  hour  later,  during  the  din- 
ner hour  which  followed,  there  was 
much  jovial  badinage  going  on,  un- 
til one  of  the  serving  - maid*  ap- 
proached the  direetor,  who  was 
seated  at  a centre-table,  and  said 
something  to  him  in  an  undertone. 

" No,"  he  answered,  in  a loud 
voice;  "hr  can’t  have  another  gins* 
of  buttermilk.  Tell  him  to  eat 
what's  before  him. 

The  delivery  of  tlii*.  in  a very  un- 
mistakable tone,  had  a quieting 
effect,  and  for  a few  minutes  there- 
after the  dining-room  wua  decidedly 
silent. 

The  following  morning,  after 
being  ordered  up  at  six,  I was  watch- 
ing the  company  of  gentlemen  of  all 
ages  and  professions  toesing  medicine-halls 
in  the  gymnasium,  when  the  director  enter- 
ed. and.  taking  his  place  In  the  centre  of  the 
room,  called  the  names  of  various  men  who 
should  toss  change*  with  other  men.  winding 
up  with  the  name  of  one  wbo  should  come 
to  him. 

A tall,  refined-looking  gentleman,  of  evi- 
dent dignity  and  learning,  but  slightly  cari- 


catured by  the  nocrasily  uf  wearing  a pair 
of  bicycle  trousers  ami  a sweater,  came  for- 
ward, and  taking  hia  place  opposite  the  host, 
was  immediately  made  the  recipient  of  a 
volley  of  balls  ami  brow-beating  epithets. 

“Hurry  up,  nowl  Faster!  Put  the  ball 
back  to  me.  Do  you  want  it  all  day  T What 
are  you  standing  there  forT  Here  I"  and 
before  the  man  could  appreci- 
ate the  difficulties  which  were 
besetting  him,  he  was  struck 
in  the  neck,  and  again  in  the 
cheat,  by  the  rapidly  delivered 
three  - pound  ball",  three  of 
which  the  two  men  were  sup- 
|w>ned  to  keep  in  constant  mo- 
tion. 

“ What  are  you  standing 
there  fori"  repeated  the  abler 
opponent,  when  the  weaker  one 
had  once  more  recovered 
himself  and  had  begun  to 
regain  the  balls.  " What 
are  you  looking  at!  Get 
a move  on  you  I Don’t 
let  the  ball  drop  behind 
you.  1 haven’t  the  whole 
morning  to  fool  away 
with  you.  There  I”  and 
aguin  a ball  arrived 
rapidly,  and  landed  upon  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman’s  chest. 

Dignity  had  long  since  been  de- 
feated, however.  On  the  floor  was 
an  excited,  red  • faced,  fearfully  flus- 
tered though  still  legal-looking  gen- 
tleman, who  was  bending,  skipping, 
jumping,  and  madly  failing  over 
himself  in  a wild  scramble  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasion. 

"Hurry,  nowl"  waa  the  constant 
salute,  and  so  many  other  liarah 
demands  for  further  activity  were 
poured  on  the  luckless  one  that  when 
he  wbb  at  last  completely  robbed  of  his  self- 
control,  and,  being  caught  in  a corner  with 
the  balls  raining  In  on  him  and  the  voice  of 
his  preceptor  Bounding  through  the  din  of 
catastrophe,  he  began  wringing  bis  bands 
pathetically,  and  repeating  over  and  over; 

" Well,  I can't  go  any  faster  than  I 
can,  can  It  I can’t  do  any  more  than  1 
can  I" 

"Cornel  Come!”  was  the  only  reply;  un- 
til, evidently  exhausted,  be  was  allowed  to 
depart,  and  another  individual  was  called  in 
his  place.  1 wondered  at  the  nature  of  the 


“Carrots!"  said  the  other,  a weary-look- 
ing.  mtund  merchant.  “Oh,  no!  I don’t 
care  for  carrots.  I never  eat  them.” 

“ You  must  eat  your  carrots,  though.  You 
cannot  leave  anything  of  what  I give  you 
uneaten." 

“ I know,  but  I don’t  care  for  carrots.  I 
don't  like  them." 

“ You  will  have  to  cat  the  carrots,  just 
the  Mime,  whether  you  like  them  or  not.” 

" Well.  I like  the  audacity  of  your  insinu- 
ation. I’ll  not  eat  them." 

“ Well,  if  you  eat  here,  you’ll  have  to  eat 
the  carrots." 

“ Well,  I won’t  stay  here  then,"  and  the 
argument  was  temporarily  ended  by  the 
merchant  leaving  the  room. 

A day  or  two  after  lie  was  buck  again, 
however,  meekly  eating  carrots  and  whatever 
was  put  before  him. 


" Aren't  you  going  to  eat  the  carrots  f” 


ungentle  conduct  of  the  preceptor,  but  was  not 
able  at  the  time  to  comprehend  the  matter. 

For  a day  or  two  there  was  comparative 
peace  in  the  household,  until  one  morning,  at 
breakfast,  a newcomer  was  approached  by 
the  host,  who,  surveying  the  dainty  table 
from  which  the  novice  was  eating,  suddenly 
inquired. 

" Aren’t  you  going  to  cat  the  carrots  1" 


“They  lead  the  horses  back" 

“It  is  a part  of  a theory  I have  — this 
rough  manner,”  explained  my  host ; “ a 
method  of  wresting  a man’s  mental  control 
from  him  in  order  to  increase  his  mental 
energy.  If  his  will  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  arrangement  of  his  day.  hia  mind  is 
much  more  likely  to  contemplate  nature  and 
to  rest.  If  you  let  the  mental  process  busy 
itself  along  some  particular  groove  you  soon 
get  it  to  where  it  is  purely  mechanical  in 
its  operation  and  entirely  outside  of  what  wc 
look  upon  as  creative  mental  activity.  A 
man  may  follow  a business  or  a trade,  intel- 
lectual or  physical,  if  he  want*  to. 
but  he  must  find  some  method  of 
coming  hack  to  nature,  and  getting 
in  touch  with  the  evident  energy  of 
the  world  in  order  that  his  mind 
may  be  generally  active,  quick  to 
see  and  to  appreciate.’’ 

“ You  exercise  your  victims, 
though,”  I said. 

” Not  in  the  conventional  sense,’’ 
he  replied.  “ About  the  only  exer- 
cise you  sec  three  men  taking  Is 
pitching  the  medicine-ball  for  a half 
hour  in  the  morning  and  riding 
horseback  for  a half  dozen  miles. 
They  lead  the  horses  back.  My  idea 
in  using  the  medicine-ball  is  merely 
’ to  fix  tlie  mind  on  energy  as  a thing. 

If  a man  is  anxiously  watching  a 
moving  ball  he  is  unconscious  of 
his  body,  his  surroundings,  every- 
thing, in  fact,  except  the  motion  oi 
the  ball.  That  brings  the  mental 
process  in  direct  contact  with  objective  en- 
ergy. Ten  minutes  a day  with  that,  com- 
bined with  rational  living,  ought  to  restore 
a worn-out  mind  to  activity.  Air,  sunlight, 
a little  food,  a little  exercise,  that  ia  all  the 
man  who  is  worn  out  physically  and  men- 
tally needs.  Let  any  one  who  is  run  down, 
undo  bin  habits  If  he  can,  and  go  back  to 
nature  for  a little  while.” 


Hit! 
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Correspondence 

CAN  THERE  HE  OVER-PRODUCTION? 

Minneapolis,  Minx,,  April  IS,  ISOS. 

To  ike  Editor  of  H a rprr‘»  Weekly: 

Sir, — I wish  to  take  exception  to  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  your  paragraph  on  the 
earning*  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  the 
current  issue.  You  My,  " It  is  only  by  over- 
produetion  and  by  the  resultant  glut  of  the 
market  that  an  industrial,  an  distinguished 
from  a merely  financial,  crisis  is  caused.” 
The  <)uc»tion  I wish  to  raise  is  fundamen- 
tal. /*  there  any  sunk  Iking  as  over-yroduc- 
tion  f The  negative  answer  is  ably  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  George  II,  Hull  in  " The  Mis- 
chievous Fallacy  of  Over-Production,”  En- 
gineering Magazine  for  March,  1902,  pp. 
813-822.  A few  quotations  will  outline  his 
position. 

" The  all-pervading  Might  t<>  British  in- 
dustry i»  the  development  of  trade-unions 
upon  the  mnt  rolling  principle  of  * restric- 
tion of  production,’  and  this  lias  grown  out 
of  the  widespread  belief  In  the  false  theory 
of  over-production.” 

**  Already  the  most  potent  factor  in  in- 
fluencing workers  to  * nurse  their  jobs/  limit 
their  production,  and  join  in  strikes  is  their 
growing  belief  that  over-production  is  the 
muse  of  industrial  depression:  that  if  all 
the  producers  are  fully  and  continuously  em- 
ployed it  will  sooner  or  later  result  in  over- 
production; that  over-production  would  de- 
prive many  of  them  of  work,  whereas  the 
curtailment  of  production,  brought  about  by 
union  regulations  and  strikes,  prevents  or 
|mstpones  such  results.” 

” This  pernicious  belief  . . . has  already 
deluded  thousands  of  manufacturers  and 
merchants,"  as  well  as  workmen. 

The  writer  then  defines  production,  and 
states  the  theory  of  over-production  as  “ The 
belief  that  by  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
improved  methods,  etc.,  it  is  possible  for 
man  to  produce  more  than  man  is  able  to 
buy,  or  . . . desires  to  acquire.” 

For  his  analysis  of  the  proposition  I re- 
fer you  to  the  article.  He  takes  issue  with 
all  who  claim  that  over-production  can  oc- 
cur, and  says  that  they  “arc  not  eases  of 
4 over-production/  bnt  simply  caws  of  tem- 
porary imr/ilui i prod m-t ion  — and  that  tem- 
porary surplus  production  is  not  only  nat- 
ural, hut  that  it  is  necessary  to  man's 
comfort  and  welfare.” 

“ Over-production  is  a term  which  should 
never  be  applied  to  the  production  of  any 
useful  or  desirable  commodity,  which  can 
be  preserved  or  carried  to  a place  or  time 
when  it  will  be  needed.” 

The  harvest  season  is  a time  of  temporary 
surplus  production.  44  We  find  vegetables, 
eggs,  butter,  fish,  poultry,  and  many  other 
perishable  articles  getting  the  benefit  of  an 
intelligent  system  which  hrings  regularity 
of  supply  out  of  irregularity  of  production. 
As  man  masters  the  art  of  dealing  intelli- 
gently with  the  temporary  surplus  produc- 
tion of  each  article  we  hear  no  more  of  over- 
production in  connection  with  that  article." 

“ If  temporary  surplus  production  of  per- 
ishable products  like  fruit  and  vegetables 
is  the  only  condition  available  for  iucreaa- 
ing  consumption  and  creating  stability  in 
the  supply  ami  prices  of  these  things,  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  believe  that  temporary  flir- 
plus  production  of  imperishable  article*,  like 
iron  and  copper.  Is  the  only  condition  avail- 
able for  creating  stability  in  the  supply  and 
prices  of  these  staples?  To  waste  the  labor 
and  the  facilities  to  produce  such  commodi- 
ties to  full  capacity  in  dull  times,  when  it 
is  certain  they  will  be  in  great  demand  in 
active  times,  as  Talleyrand  says,  4 Is  worse 
than  a crime;  it  is  a blunder/” 

44  When  production  is  cut  down  in  any 
particular  line  of  business,  it  cuts  down  the 
buying  power  of  those  engaged  in  that  lins 
of  business.  Immediately  we  Bee  the  piling 
up  and  accumulation  of  tiis  class  of  goods 


ordinarily  consumed  by  those  engaged  in 
that  branch  of  industry.  The  accumulation 
of  unsold  goods  is  not  an  evidence  of  too 
much  production,  but  ...  of  too  little  pro- 
duction by  those  workers  who  ordinarily 
consume  that  kind  of  goods.” 

” Whenever  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  any 
important  commodity  fortes  the  price  . . . 
up  to  the  point  of  restricting  its  use — thus 
bringing  on  industrial  depression— it  is  sim- 
ply nature  reminding  us  that  there  has  been 
too  little  temporary  surplus  production  of 
that  article  in  the  |«st.” 

“ The  fact  that  most  people  believe  that 
the  accumulation  of  unsold  goods  Is  mused 
by  4 over-production/  or  that  twin  absurdity. 
4 under-consumption/  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  On  its  fare  the  theory  seems  to  be  self- 
evident.  just  as  it.  seems  to  be  self-evident 
that  the  sun  rises  and  sets.  Hut  there  is 
no  more  truth  in  one  than  in  the  other.  This 
plausibility  is  what  makes  these  terms  so 
deceptive  and  mischievous,  and  probably  no 
other  popular  error  lias  done  so  much  hsnu 
in  the  industrial  nations  of  the  world." 

I ant,  sir, 

Franklin  W.  Smith. 

HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  ON  $3500  A YEAR. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly : 

Sis,  — The  “higher  journalist”  in  the 
IIakckk’k  WbKKLY  of  April  25  is  the  only 
person  who  has  offered  a solution  of  " How 
to  Entertain  on  $3500  a Year.”  I am  em- 


boldened to  state  my  personal  experience  of 
pleasant  possibilities  in  living  and  enter- 
taining on  even  less  than  that.  sum. 

My  husband  and  I had.  for  $35  a month, 
a lint  of  fire  sunny  rooms,  with  modern  com- 
forts: neighborhood  not  especially  good,  but 
easily  get-at-able;  furniture  four  own)  suf- 
ficient. plenty  of  easy  chair*,  enough 
sketches,  pictures,  china,  flowers  to  he  plea- 
sant to  the  eyes,  and  always  books,  for,  with 
all  respect  to  Owen  Meredith,  one  can  no 
more  live  without  Issiks  than  without  cooks. 
A colored  factotum  at  $16  a month:  good 
COOk  and  laundress,  in  clean  calico,  with  a 
smiling  face.  Always  room  at  the  table 
in  the  small  dining-room  for  two  more; 
good  soup,  roast,  salnd,  and  fmit;  Cali- 
fornia claret,  and  coffee.  Whiskey  with 
vermouth  or  ginger  ale  for  friends  who 
dropped  in  of  an  evening.  For  a crowd, 
supper  only,  possibly  Welsh  rarebit  and  beer 
or  salnd  and  punch. 

The  experiment  was  tried  for  four  years, 
friends  often  dropping  in,  and  few  refusals 
to  informal  suppers.  The  trouhle  with  wo- 
men who  worry  about,  guest*  Is  that  they 
don't  take  the  trouble  to  live  well  when 
they  are  alone.  No  woman  of  brains  and 
refinement  should  ever,  in  her  own  house, 
sit  down  to  a meal  that  she  would  he  morti- 
fied to  offer  to  her  richest  and  most  fas- 
tidious friend.  I do  not  say  pleased,  for 
one  like*  to  offer  one's  best  in  hospitality. 

I am,  air, 

Bke. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  have  printed  from  the  original  plate  (suitable 
for  framing)  a very  limited  edition,  on  heavy  coated 
cardboard,  of  the  Supplement  of  HARPER'S  WEEKLY 
this  week. 

"THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES ” 
Price  per  copy  $2.00,  delivery  paid. 

Address  HARPER  S BROTHERS,  FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  N.  Y. 


J TAPPER’S  WEEKLY  for  next  week  (out  May  20)  tt nil 
^ be  the  56-page 

SPECIAL  PITTSBURGH  NUMBER 

It  will  contain  the  usual  number  of  pages  in  the  illustrated  and 
editorial  sections,  together  with  an  extra  16  pages  of  picture  and 
text,  on  the  industries  and  development  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
If  you  are  not  a regular  subscriber  to  Harper's  Weekly,  your 
order  for  this  special  number  should  be  placed  at  once  with 
your  nearest  newsdealer,  as  no  extra  copies  can  be  promised 
after  the  edition  is  off  the  press. 
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Finance 

The  utock-market  ha*  not  yet  rid  itself 
of  the  monotony  which  is  the  most  promi- 
nent and  exasperating  characteristic  of  a 
M professional " market.  To  be  sure,  at 
this  writing  the  majority  of  people  directly 
or  indirectly  interested  in  the  vagaries  of 
the  ticker  take  a more  cheerful  view  of  af- 
fairs. and  look  hopefully  to  the  future,  but 
there  haa  been  no  very  went  increase  in 
speculative  activity.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
however,  that  signs  are  not  wanting  of  re- 
viving interest  in  investment  issues.  Deal- 
ers in  bonds  report  a better  demand  for  the 
established,  or  to  bo  strictly  up  to  date, 
the  “ digested  **  bonds  and  stocks.  The  pub- 
lic still  looks  askance  at  the  newer  crea- 
tions. the  bulk  of  which  are  undigested,  but 
even  in  these  there  is  some  “ nibbling, 
which  mean*  that  the  process  of  digestion 
has  begun.  Given  time  and  patience  the 
menace  of  the  unsold  load  will  puss,  for  we 
arc  a wondroimly  rich  nation  enjoying  mar- 
vellous prosperity.  With  money  much  easier 
and  securities  very  much  lower  than  when 
the  “ permanently  higher  interest  level  ” first 
begun  to  be  used  us  a bludgeon  against  the 
weaker  speculators,  such  a demand  was  in- 
evitable. 

The  first  step  in  a bull  market  is  the 
transition  from  an  active  bcurishnrsu  to  a 
passive.  Not  long  ago  the  financial  com- 
munity was  badly  frightened.  Stocks  and 
speculative  bond  issues  sustained  substan- 
tial declines,  but  notwithstanding  the  lower 
quotations  pessimism  prevailed.  It  was  a 
condition  of  sentiment,  highly  propitious  for 
the  growth  of  fear.  But  the  liquidation  un- 
dergone by  the  market  strengthened  it.  The 
community  now  may  not  be  quite  ready  to 
buy  stocks  in  bulk,  but  it  is  beginning  to 
realize  that  it  ib  not  logical  to  sell  any. 
From  this  to  the  logic  and  profitable  wis- 
dom of  buying  will  be  the  second  atep. 

To  summarize  conditions  would  be  to  re- 
iterate what  has  already  been  pointed  out 
in  this  column.  We  find  no  abatement  in 
the  value-making  forces.  There  is  every  In- 
dication that  1903  will  be  the  banner  year 
of  our  industrial  and  commercial  history. 
We  have  a profitable  foreign  trade,  and  do- 
mestic business  continues  more  than  satis- 
factory. Everywhere  there  is  great  activity 
and  nowhere  is  the  unsettling  boom  spirit 
in  evidence,  and  therefore  no  disquietude 
over  the  inevitable  and  injurioua  reac- 
tion. 

A good  sign  also  is  the  clearer  discrimina- 
tion shown  by  the  average  outside  specula- 
tor and  investor.  The  experiences  of  the 
past  two  years  have  had  a wonderful  edu- 
cational influence  on  the  public.  The  old- 
time  “lamb”  who  bought  or  sold  stocks 
blindly,  recklessly,  with  the  courage  of  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  game,  U an  almost 
vanished  type.  This  is  not  saving  that  there 
is  never  again  to  be  an  outburst  of  specu- 
lative madness  on  the  part  of  the  public,  for 
there  ia  no  telling  what  the  public  may  do 
when  a “ psychologic  wave  ” sweeps  over  the 
country  and  the  bacillus  of  stock -gambling 
attacks  moral  systems  debilitated  by  tong 
prosperity  in  legitimate  business.  But  at 
the  moment  security  buyers  are  inquiring 
closely  into  real  values.  This  is  as  it  abould 
lie.  and  it  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  the  purchase 
of  securities  whirh  to-day  may  lie  bought 
at  prices  that  arc  far  from  being  excessive. 
There  is  beginning  to  be  a better  understand- 
ing also  of  the  necessities  of  nil  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States,  and  the  reason 
for  the  increases  in  the  capitalization  of 
some  of  them.  That  there  has  hren  ex- 
travagance in  corporate  financing  will  not 
be  denied,  but  sweeping  condemnation  is  not 
justified.  At  all  events,  financiers  have  real- 
ized that  the  era  of  over-manipulation  und 
financial  juggling  is  over.  The  danger  was 
realized  before  there  was  a crash,  and  wise 
meu  have  profited  by  the  narrow  escape. 
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How  to  Keep  Household  Accounts 


By  CHAS.  WALDO  HASKINS 

Laic  D«ia  of  ihe  School  of  Accoaanncr,  New  York  UnivcciUr 


This  book  will  be  found  of  great  help  to  every  housekeeper.  It  outlines  in 
a clear,  readable  manner  a simple  but  comprehensive  system  of  keeping 
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quired. There  are  sample  pages  showing  exactly  how  the  system  is  put 
to  practical  use. 
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OUR  NEW  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 


Again  the  wecklv  record  of  immigration  has  been  broken.  In  1902,  650,000  persons  came  here 
to  live,  and  now  it  seems  certain,  from  the  record  of  the  first  three  months  of 
1903.  that  this  enormous  figure  will  be  exceeded  this  year 
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The  Passing  of  GibraJta.r 


A WAVE  of  apprehension  at  present  sweeping  over  the  Eng- 

lish public  due  to  (he  statement  by  Mr.  T.  GHwon  Bowie*. 
M.P..  that  Gibraltar.  no  pre-eminently  the  world'*  greatest 
. fortress  that  tin*  minir  i«  n synonym  for  strength,  is  in 
reality  a source  of  weakness  in  Great  Britain's  defensive 
system,  and  might,  under  certain  conditions,  become  a serious  tax 
upon  the  licet. 

The  popular  idea  of  nn  impregnable  fortress  fails  to  disassociate 
invulnerability  to  capture  from  offensive  strength,  and  it  is  wife 
tn  say  that  nine-tenth*  of  the  people  the  world  over  believe  that 
Gibraltar  in  itself  command*  trie  entrance  to  tin-  Mediterranean. 
This  idea  would,  however,  la-  a dangerous  one  if  held  by  the  British 
government.  It  is  even  less  true  to  day  than  it  was  in  the  day*  of 
sailing-ships,  when  accessibility  to  a plentiful  coal-supply  was  not 
vital  tn  the  success  of  naval 
operations. 

The  entrance  to  the  Medi- 
terranean i*  twelve  miles  wide, 
and  at  half  this  distance  for- 
eign armored  ship*  would  have 
little  to  fear  from  even  the 
most  powerful  of  the  new  guns 
in  the  GibrAltnr  batteries.  Gi- 
braltar is  not.  therefore,  valua- 
ble to  Great  Britain  in  the 
sense  of  a coast  fortification, 
but  purely  as  a naval  base 
from  whicn  a British  fleet  may 
operate  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Employed  in 
this  manner,  since  ceded  by 
Spain  in  1704.  it  has  success- 
fully sustained  many  attempts 
at  it*  recapture,  and  under  the 
condition*  tlu-n  existing  was 
shown  to  have  wonderful  de- 
fensive power*  when  at  tucked 
liy  an  almost  overwhelming 
force.  The  condition*  prevail- 
ing at  that  time  make  the  re- 
sults. however,  no  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  the  outcome  of 
nn  attack  to  day.  The  object  of 
the  latter  wouid  be  distinctly 
different:  it  would  not  be.  as 
was  the  former  one.  the  capture 
of  tile  rock,  but  would  la-  the 
crippling  of  the  English  navy 
liv  destroying  one  of  its  most 
vulmiMc  I HIM-*. 

Mr.  Bowles  is  |>erforming  a 
patriotic  nervier  ill  warning 
the  Biit i sh  government  against 
|M-i  |M-t iiu ting  I he  blunder  m i 
ginnlly  inudc  in  establishing  the 
dockyard*  and  naval  work*  on 
the  western  side  of  Gibraltar 
and  within  e«*y  range  of  such 
hiittcrir*  as  the  Spaniard*  may 
choose  to  erect  on  the  high  land 
to  the  northward  and  westward 
of  the  neutral  ground.  It  i* 
true  that  new  and  powerful 
ordnance  has  been  installed  in 
the  iMttcries  on  the  nnrllicrn 
side  of  the  rock  and  command- 
ing the  Spanish  bill*,  and  that 
these  would  probably  be  em- 
ployed upon  |H-rmanent  Spun 
isfi  work*  while  in  course  of 
erection,  making  the  fortillea- 
tioii  of  the  hills  Ity  large  pieces 
of  ordnance  an  extremely  dun 
ge roils  operation:  hut  the  em- 
placement of  the  hrnviest  guns 
would  n«»t  Is-  necessary  to  make 
the  present  harbor  untenable 
for  Briti»h  ships.  Powerful 
mortar  Isittcric*  could  and 
proluibly  would  In-  quickly 
erected,  and  ordnance  of  this 
character  would  have  Mifhcirut  range  and  |>os*c>*  the  proper  char- 
acter of  fire  fur  the  purpose. 

In  view  of  the  vulnerability  of  tin  naval  station  it  i»  diflbillt 
to  understand  why  it  wan  ever  established  on  the  western  side  of 
the  rock,  and  it  i*  still  more  surprising  that  in  the  last  few  year* 
$22,flOO.«litO  shmih!  have  liecn  expended  upon  permanent  works. 
The  Britisli  government  i*  apparently  awakening  very  tardily  to 
the  necessity  <if  establishing  a new  naval  station  and  harlsii-  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  rock.  Mr.  Bowles  has  la-en  agitating  the  matter 
for  several  year*,  and  hi*  judgment  has  liecn  vindicated  by  ihc 
re|*»rt  of  Captain  .1.  H.  Ti/ard.  of  tin-  ttoyal  Navy,  and  Mr.  William 
Shield,  w hi eli  Iimn  recently  la-en  made  puhlie.  .fudging  from  this  re- 
port  it  would  »i cm  that  much  valuable  time  has  been  needlessly 
wasted  in  In-ginning  work,  which,  the  report  Mate*,  will  require 
ten  years  to  complete.  The  liilnir*  of  the  commission  extended 
from  November.  HNII,  to  May.  I*M>2,  an- 1 the  report,  which  wu*  not 
presented  to  Parliament  until  February.  1903,  was  made  to  the  Ad- 


miralty in  June,  1902.  The  eommissinn  recommends  creating,  by 
means  of  two  breakwaters,  with  a total  length  of  12.800  feet,  a har- 
bor on  tju*  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  affording  accommodation 
for  twenty-four  battle-ships,  twelve  cruisers,  and  a number  of  gun 
boats  ami  destroyers.  In  addition  there  will  I*-  the  proper  com- 
plement of  dry  docks,  workshop,  und  other  accessories.  The  docks 
will  la*  so  placed  a*  not  to  In*  exposed  to  direct  torpedo  attack. 
The  entire  construction,  however,  will  not  be  completely  shielded 
from  a hostile  lire,  tbr  report  stating  in  its  concluding  paragraph: 
“ It  may  In*  well  to  |N>iut  out.  however,  in  conclusion,  that  al- 
though the  proposed  harbor  on  the  east  side  of  Gibraltar  will  not  In- 
excised  to  such  a con  i-t-nt  rated  fire  from  the  shore  as  is  the  harbor 
on  the  west  side,  it  will  not  Is-  altogether  free  from  gun-fire,  as  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  harbor  would  In-  exposed  to  attack  from 
Sierra  ('arhonera.  and  the 
whole  harbor  might  In-  enfi- 
laded from  the  lower  hill*  ex- 
tending east  from  Sierra  Car- 
boncra ; the  dock,  however,  and 
tin-  reclaimed  ground  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  it,  would  not 
In*  o|M*n  to  any  lire  from  the 
Spanish  mainland,  and  could 
only  Is-  attacked  from  the  sea." 
It  will  thus  In*  seen  that  even 
the  proposed  harbor.  by  far  the 
more  proterted  of  the  two. 
would  not  hi-  a quiet  refuge 
for  a fleet.  It  will,  however, 
afford  n position  for  a coal- 
supply  and  permanent  work* 
out  of  the  range  of  Spanish 
guns. 

The  British  naval  authori- 
ties recognize  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  two  - power 
standard  of  the  British  Heel. 
Tn  provide  a yearly  naval  con 
struct  ion  which  will  overtop  the 
combined  naval  programmes 
of  France  und  ltiissia  ha*  Iss-n 
a serious  drain  u|K>n  the  Brit 
ish  treasury,  but  now  that  the 
German  navy  is  forging  to  the 
front  with  alarming  aggre* 
sivenes*  it  is  a new  factor  to 
Ik*  reckoned  with,  and  the 
flimiu-iul  resources  of  England 
are  in  danger  of  la-coming 
strained.  Many  maintain  that 
the  yearly  defence  budget  ha* 
reached  the  limit  of  proper  ex- 
peiise,  ami  thut  a*  the  main- 
tenance of  the  naval  |Mdiey  is 
vital,  it*  needs  must  lirst  be 
provided  for  and  the  army 
left  to  shift  for  itself  on  the 
Iwilaner.  It  is  doubtless  due 
to  this  situation  that  the 
Admiralty  hcNitntc*  to  re- 
quest i,f  Parliament  the  $32.- 
■iiltl.OOO  estimated  by  the  cum- 
inission  for  the  eastern  Gibral- 
tar harbor. 

It  is  not  only  with  reference 
to  its  dominance  over  the 
Mediterranean's  entrance  that 
Gibraltar'*  greatness  is  pa** 
ing.  but  it  will  soon,  through 
the  const ruct it»n  of  the  Panama 
t'anal.  tn-  relegated  to  uccnnd 
place  a*  n strat<*gi<-ul  |N>*ition. 
The  splemlid  advantages  pos- 
nswiI  by  Cuba  in  this  re*|N-et 
will  In*  virtually  aeeured  to  the 
Cnitid  State*  by  a friendly 
government  and  the  owner- 
ship of  new  linvul  stations, 
giving  to  our  country  the 
world's  greatest  strategical 
Ini  sc.  The  result  for  Kuglatid 
will  In-  the  supplanting  of  Gibraltar  by  Jamaica,  a most  important 
naval  In  sc.  Jamaica's  unique  position,  commanding  the  Windward 
Passage  directly,  and  within  a few  hours'  steaming  distance  of  the 
other  im-i-iiii  highway*  to  tin-  Isthmus,  give*  it  n strategical 
strength  m-cond  only  to  lluit  of  (*tihn. 

A«  Is-nring  on  the  wonderful  defensive  strength  of  Gibraltar 
under  the  condition*  of  other  days,  it  is  worth  recalling  that  in 
1782  the  combined  sea  and  land  attack  of  the  joint  forces  of 
France  and  Spain,  though  maintaining  a siege  for  over  thri-c 
months,  failed  utterly  to  inflict  any  permanent  damage.  In  this 
action  4'.s  guns  maintained  for  day*  a terrific  iHmitarditictit  at 
ranges  of  from  tltni  to  1200  yard*.  Ib-spite  the  fact  that  the  Gib- 
raltar garrison  returned  thi»  lire  with  hut  ?»«•  gun*,  the  loss  to  the 
allies  was  nver  2immi  men.  while  the  English  lost  hut  eixtern  in  all. 
At  ils  conclusion  the  siege  had  isiM  llie  Spaniards  $12,000,000  and 
over  (MMMi  men.  while  the  English  he-s.  even  including  those  not 
killed  in  liattlc.  was  only  1231  men. 


Map  i/i.uiing  Gibraltar'.*  present  defensive  Weakness,  and  I ‘Ians 
jar  proposed  Improivments 
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IDEALS  OF  AMER- 
ICAN WOMANHOOD 


$ ® Q 

THE  LITERARY 
WOMAN  ' BY 
CAROLINE  DUER 


III  AO  been  asked  to  write  something  about  the  ideals 
nf  literary  women,  hut  I protested,  first,  that  I was 
not  a literary  woman,  and.  second,  that  I had  no  ideas 
about  their  ideals,  so  I see  I am  to  lie  alloweii  **  to 
decline  on  it  range  of  lower  feelings.”  under  the  title 
of  **  In  Application  of  Talent.” 

Nearly  everybody  can  write  now.  and  does,  -mostly  in  the 
magazines:  the  only  wonder  is  that  there  should  hr  any  out- 
siders left  to  read.  Some  people  possess  genius  (modest I V 
described  in  the  dictionary  as  *•  uncommon  powers  of  inlei- 
b*et  ”|.  and  are  born  giants  in  the  story-telling  world:  and 
some  have  tulent,  a kind  of  juggling  skill  with  words  and 
ideas:  and  some,  again,  have  a little  gentle  facility  of  ex- 
pression, a sort  of  talent  and  water.  which  the  pressure  of 
necessity  forces  them  to  use.  and  which  it  requires  determined 
application  to  turn  to  any  account. 

Writing  is  work,  like  any  other  work,  whether  it  is  a 
talent  or  not,  only  it  is  perhaps  a tritle  more  irritating  to  the 
nerves  l tin  n many  an  occupation  less  respect  fully  considered. 

“Certainly,  if  I could  help  it."  says  Mr.  Stevenson.  ”1 
would  never  marry  a wife  who  writes.  The  practiee  of  let 
tpra  is  miserably  harassing  to  the  mind,  and  after  an  hour 
or  two's  work  all  the  more  human  jmrtion  of  the  author  is 
extinct." 

Hut  there  are  more  and  more  of  us  writing  all  the  time, 
and  gentlemen  who  feel  as  Mr.  Stevenson  did  (with  whom, 
hv  tin-  way,  I heartily  sympathize),  are  going  to  have  a hard 
time  of  it.  But  not  so  hard.  I vow  and  declare,  as  the  un- 
fortunate author  with  pencil  in  hand  aud  a brain  that  re- 
fuse* to  dirtate  one  word. 

For  words  **  finely  framed  ” carry  you  far,  though  Ideal* 
do  not  seem  to  count  for  much  in  the  market  •place.  II 
you  are  u small  peddler,  profit  or  loss  means  a great  deal 
in  you.  You  un tsl  suit  the  |i»pulnr  taste,  hut  you  may  cling 
to  certain  principle*  on  which  you  make  aud  sell  your  wares. 

You  may  keep  g<ssl  models  before  you.  You  may  lie  jw 
(lent  and  painstaking,  no  matter  how  insignificant  the  rc- 
-nit.  trying  conscientiously  to  reproduce  the  impressions 
made  M|mu  you  hv  life  anil  character,  and.  if  there  is  no 
demand  for  your  fcVw.  at  least  you  may  refrain  from  putting 
your  very  worst  la-fore  the  public. 

Women  are  inclined  to  force  their  talents  wlu-n  they  have  mice 
resolved  to  use  them,  and  the  result  is  not  always  iM-rnianently 
successful.  I do  not  liclirrc  in  doing  hasty,  ill  digested  work  after 
you  have  achieved  a reputation,  no  mutter  how  eagerly  you  are 
sought  by  oner  indifferent  editors  and  publishers.  Hut  of  this  I 
can  speak  hotter  when  Mich  temptation  comm  my  way, — if  it  ever 
does. 

I believe  that  the  expression  of  any  talent,  should  la*  as  im- 
personal as  |Mi*ail»lc.  Writer*  should  keep  themselves  out  of  their 
stories,  re|sirting  human  nature. — with  some  tenderness,  a *en*e 
of  humor,  and.  as  far  a*  they  can  manage,  with  a trust  in  the 
higher,  rather  than  the  lower,  side  of  it.  1 do  not  like,  when  I 
put  down  a hook,  to  feel,  primarily,  that  the  man  nr  woman  who 
wrote  it  considered  himself  or  herself  a clever  person.  I like 
to  arrive  slowly  at  that  conclusion  through  my  appreciation  of  his 
or  her  delineation  of  character. 

I admire  simplicity,  force,  and  directness,  and  I wish  very  much 
that  I had  not  Wen  asked  to  write  this  article,  because  it  seems  to 
tiring  all  my  own  shortcomings  in  thut  respect  so  hideously  la- 
fore  me. 

I suppose  you  never  lay  down  a piece  of  writing,  no  matter  how 
small,  without  a sense  of  relief  (hat  it  is  finished,  although  it  may 
have  fallen  so  fur  la-low  your  standard  of  merit  that  some  day 
you  may  regret  that  you  ever  did  finish  it  at  all.  Hut  ideal 


Car  A me  Uucr 


standards  are  nppreeiuted  by  few.  and  attained  by  fewer,  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  workaday  world  wants  something  that  will 
amuse  or  interest  it  without  too  much  effort  on  its  part,  and  von 
make  an  effort,  on  jour  part,  to  supply  what  it  wants  with  such 
talent  as  the  laud  gave  von.  and  such  application  a*  you  ran 
force  from  yourself,  and  the  result  is  in  the  hands  of  those  terrible 
autocrat*  who  threaten  you  with  the  opinion  of  the  “Average 
Render.” 

I should  like  to  1111**1  the  average  reader.  He  seem*  to  la*  eon 
vent ional.  moral  (unless  wickedness  is  approached  with  great  sol- 
emnity I,  u lover  of  adventure,  a person  with  a certain  sense  of 
liiimur  (only  it  must  Is-  developed  along  the  lines  to  which  lie  i* 
accustomed,  or  lie'll  have  none  of  it),  and  lately  he  has.  apparently, 
acquired  an  ovcr|MWcting  taste  for  social  life  and  hup|M*niug*.  At 
least  so  Mime  nf  the  autocrats  say,  and  the  application  of  talent 
to  the  description  of  social  liMp|N*nings  is  somewhat  lowering  to 
the  ideals.  Perhaps  the  average  render  would  tell  us  u different 
story  if  we  could  consult  him  personally, — ■ story  much  better 
worth  hearing. 

He  that  as  it  may.  vve  stand  or  full  by  what  we  manage  to  ac 
romplisli,  not  what  vve  dream  of  attempting,  and  the  a|sdogy  of 
the  chronicler  of  Judas  Macealurus  might  very  well  Is*  adopted  l«y 
all  modern  writer*,  whether  they  work  lahomusly  with  small  tal- 
ent* to  please  others,  or  soar  with  ideals  to  satisfy  themselves. 
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AN  American  bridge-building  company 
represented  by  a boy  of  twenty-four, 
has  just  completed  twenty-seven  rail- 
k road  bridges  for  u Uiitii.li  line  in  rganda,  Africa,  in 
muni  time. 

The  Uganda  Railway  i-  a line  running  from  the  coast  above 
Zanzibar  to  Victoria  Nvanxa,  the  principal  source  of  the  Nile.  Its 
construction  presented  difficult  engineering  problems,  as  the  land 
rise*  sharply  to  nearly  3000  feet  above  sen  level,  and  necessitates  a 
twa  |irr-niil.  mdr  much  of  the  way.  The  road  follows  a tortu- 
ous course  through  broken  hills  and  oxer  numerous  diep  ra- 
vines. 

After  the  Ilritildi  bridge-builders  had  taken  two  years  to  construct 
right  viaducts,  it  was  resolved  to  place  the  rest  of  the  work  In 
the  hands  of  American  engineers.  An  American  firm  undertook 
to  do  the  work,  and  to  finish  the  bridge*  complete  for  a sum  less 
than  that  asked  by  Itritish  contractors  for  loading  the  material 
on  shipboard.  The  contract  with  the  American  concern  called  for 
the  completion  of  the  work  within  seven  months  after  tlu*  founda- 
tions were  complete;  an  unforeseen  delay,  however,  extended  the 
duration  of  the  work  to  a little  over  a year. 

A graduate  of  Cornell,  Mr.  A.  It.  Lueder.  of  U'ilkesharre.  Penn- 
sylvania. was  put  in  charge  of  the  entire  work  of  const  ruction, 
lie  took  with  him  to  Africa  twenty  American  " riggers.”  as  the 
bridge-builders  are  called,  together  with  130  sailors  ami  longshore- 
men from  India:  130  native  Africans  were  later  pressed  into 
service. 

Tlie  Itritish  contractors  »hip|>cd  their  material  from  Knglnnd  in 
small  pieces,  while  the  American  company  hired  three  Hump 


steamer*  which  transported  the  bridges,  prae- 
ticully  complete,  from  the  shops  in  Philadel- 
phia to  the  African  const.  All  that  remained 
to  In-  done  wan  to  set  the  piece*  in  place,  drive  same  rivets,  and  the 
bridge  was  ready  for  tbc  rails. 

In  the  actual  work  of  construction,  the  Itritish  and  American 
method*  wen?  Mill  more  divergent.  The  Itritish  idea  was  to  em- 
ploy as  many  tnen  as  could  In*  had;  the  American,  to  do  with  us 
tew  as  possible.  The  accompanying  pictures  illustrate  this  contrast. 
Five  nun  and  an  American  "traveller"  did  the  work  of  o»er 
a hundred  nativrs  employed  hv  the  Itritish  contractors.  One  of  the 
longi  st  of  the  viaducts  was  put  up  liy  the  American  force  in  sixty- 
nine  working  hours,  to  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  the  English 
engineers  in  charge  of  the  line. 

The  actual  engineering  work  was  simple.  The  bridges,  of  which 
the  longest  was  1200  foi  l and  the  liiglnM  112  feet,  were  almost  en- 
tirely on  curves  and  steep  gradients;  hut.  thanks  to  the  perfernon 
of  the  construction  work  at  home  ami  to  the  smindm-'*  of  the 
foundation  work  by  the  Itritish  engineers,  everything  fitted  ad 

miruhlv.  There  were  7000  tons  of  steel  in  the  entin and 

the  difficulties  of  trans|mrtation  and  erection  would  have  been 
serious  except  for  the  foresight  and  discipline  of  the  men  in  charge. 
The  great  travelling  crane  did  most  of  the  work,  with  never  more 
than  a -<i-ore  of  im-n  on  the  job  at  once. 

In  December  of  last  year  the  work  was  completed  and  accepted 
by  tlie  hiiti-.li  government.  It  should  Is-  said  in  fairness  to  the  con- 
tractors, that  they  do  not  consider  their  work  in  Africa  remarka- 
ble in  any  way.  They  simply  took  the  contract  and  filled  it  with 
characteristic  American  promptness. 


Mr.  A B.  Lueder 

The  American  i«  .kiltie  t»f  the  nftrjttum 
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“MY  LADY  PEGGY  GOES  TO  TOWN.”  AT  DALY’S 

Po buy  (Cecil  Spooner),  impersonating  one  ol  her  suitors,  lights  Sir  Percy  'Mr.  Hole  . her  lover 
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Jj  there's  only  \trf  u chance  Jack  must  get  the  cross’ 


Captain 

Little 

Again 


By 

W.  E. 
Caimes 


WE  were  lying  off  a favorite  yachting  port  in  the  High- 
land*. Tin*  Ailmir.il  h.ul  signalled  " general  leave," 
iind  I had  noticed  lj-*tcr  going  over  tin*  aide  into  the 
cutter  which  was  taking  the  liberty  men,  «>  I decided 
to  go  on  shore  too.  When  I landed.  I saw  Ix-ster  sit- 
ting on  one  of  those  atone  posts  which  seem  for  some  mysterious 
nautical  reaaon  to  Ik*  placed  on  all  jetties.  Wlirn  lie  saw  me  he 
rose  and  saluted  ostentatiously,  then  walked  away,  once  or  twice 
looking  hack  over  his  shoulder  as  if  to  see  if  I was  following  him. 
I was  quick  to  take  the  hint,  and  soon  found  myself  walking 
along  the  old  coach  road  leading  inland,  the  scarlet  coat  of  mv 
guide  showing  a few  yards  ahead.  A line  clump  of  trees,  stand- 
ing some  fifty  yard*  Itaek  from  the  road,  at  la-1  attracted  Lester's 
attention,  and,  ijiiitting  the  road,  he  waited  for  me  in  their 
shade.  When  I joined  him,  he  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  business. 
■'  I beg  pardon,  sir.  for  bein'  »o  Isdd  as  to  suggest  as  you  should 
come  out  ’ere  to  ‘ear  my  yarns,  hut  they've  some  idea  in  the 
ship.  sir.  that  I've  been  talkin’  more  than  is  good  for  me.  though 
you  could  tell  'em  that  I've  said  nothin"  ns  wasn't  true,  ami  noth- 
in" ns  would  "urt  any  of  them.  Hut  I'll  spin  you  the  yarn.  sir. 
and  then  yon  can  make  what  you  like  out  of  it. 

"This  ss  I’m  n-goin"  to  tell  you  about  'appened  in  the  early 
nineties.  I was  in  the  Itanium.  second-class  cruiser,  on  the  Cape 
station.  Little  ("e  "ad  the  V.t'.  then  I was  the  captain,  and  the 
commander  was  King,  n good  officer,  and  a fine  seaman,  sir.  The 
Knglish  mail  "nd  come  in  one  mornin',  and  "nlf  the  ship's  company 
"ad  got  tlicir  little  hit  of  'unit  come  out  to  them  in  the  Donald 
Currie  boot  a layin’  in  the  hoy.  I was  cleanin'  guns  on  the  poop, 
and  Jo  was  n-settin'  on  the  poop  skylight  u-rendin’  'is  mail.  Prom 
whitt  V said  ns  'c  muttered  it  half  aloud  to  himself,  the  letter 
must  ’a ve  lieen  from  his  son.  who  was  in  the  service,  ns  it  said 
that  this  ’ere  son  was  n-romin*  out  to  the  station  by  the  next 
mail,  'im  'avin*  liecn  appointed  to  our  chummy  ship,  the  .1/ u*k  Itnt. 
third-class  cruiser  on  the  station,  ns  Number  One  and  0.  This 
bit  of  news  pleased  the  old  nun  tremenduous.  and  'e  kept  a-wnlkin* 
up  and  down  and  n-snvin'  to  'intself,  * What — ho!  .lack  on  this 
station!  Blow  me.  that's  good  news!  Must  me,  if  there's  only 
"arf  a chance  Jack  must  get  the  cross.  Two  cros-es  in  one  family 
— father  and  son.  begad.'  and  so  on  for  'arf  an  hour  or  more. 

“ Well,  time  goes  on.  and  at  last  the  son.  Jack  Little.  V ar- 
rives. The  .Was k Nut  were  round  at  Simon's  Hay.  but  she  were 
about  to  make  a pa-sage  round  to  Cape  Town,  and  the  young 
feller  'c  were  ordered  to  wait  for  *cr:  so  *e  trsik  up  "is  qunrters 
with  ua  in  the  Rnntnm . livin’,  in  course,  with  "is  pa  in  the  Owner’s 
cabin.  Jack,  this  "ere  son  of  'is.  V was  a long  legged,  tired-lookin' 
sort  of  youngster.  spoke  very  slow  with  a draw-1,  and  'ml  brought 
a cargo  of  hooks  and  such  likr  gear  out  with  'im,  and  used  to  set 
n- read  in’  of  'em  whenever  the  old  man  let  "im.  Hut  'c  was  a 
smart  officer,  though  "e  didn't  look  it  quite.  I took  stock  of  the 
youngster  us  well  a-  I could,  and  I thought  to  myself.  ‘ Ah.  you 
may  he  a gallant  lad  enough,  but  you  ain't  the  atuff  as  V.C'.s  are 
made  of.  You’re  loo  slow  and  steady-poin’  for  that  game.  It's 
the  scallywag  what  get*  the  V.C..  while  the  other  chap's  a thinkiii' 
of  it  out.’ 

“ We  carried  on  quiet  on  that  station  for  some  months  after 
young  Jo.  as  we  always  called  'im — though  'is  name  it  was  Jack — 
came  out  from  Kngland.  Hut  one  day.  while  we  was  at  our  moor- 
in’s  inside  the  breakwater  in  Table  Hay,  we  all  noticed  that  there 
was  some  fuss  more  than  usual  n-goin'  on.  The  ling  ship  was  luyin’ 
inside  of  us.  anil  her  semaphore  'ad  lieen  busy  all  the  mornin' 
with  messages  from  the  shore;  the  Admiral  'ml  gone  in  in  'is 
liargc.  and  'nd  come  nlf  again,  and  then  a signal  was  made  for 
Jo  to  go  aboard  of  the  ling-ship.  'E  came  off  at  last,  lookin’ 
pleased  ns  Is-  Mowed,  the  joy  regular  a shinin'  out  of  'is  fare. 


Somethin’  was  up.  Workiu*  parties  was  sent  ashore,  and  we 
shipped  extra  nmnll-arm  ammunition,  rocket  tubes  and  war  rockets, 
stretcher*,  and  un  enormous  number  of  cases  of  bully  beef  and 
compressed  food  of  all  sorts:  medical  stores  also.  We  'ad  coaled 
n few  days  Iwforc.  and  warn  after  we'd  cleared  out  next  mornin' 
we  heard  olficiullv  that  some  murderin'  black  scoundrel  of  a King 
of  Iseyin.  up  Benin  way.  had  U*en  a-doin’  somethin'  V oughtn't 
to.  and  we  was  a-goin'  to  cheek  'iin. 

" At  last  we  fetches  up  at  the  place  as  we  were  tiound  for.  a 
aaloofirious  spot  called  Ooolung.  or  some  such  name.  Off  'ere 
we  found  the  \lu*k  tint  a waitin’  for  us,  the  Keatrrt,  another 
cruiser  of  the  same  class,  and  a great  rusty,  wall-sided  tramp 
steamer  from  Gib.  with  more  stores.  A river  comes  in  to  the  sea 
at  (loolong,  and  it  soon  leak**!  out  that  we  wu*  n-goin*  up  this 
river  in  hoots  us  fur  as  a place — I clean  forget  the  name,  but  it 
doesn't  matter. 

“To  make  a long  story  short,  we  got  undrr  way  at  lust.  The  ex- 
pedition was  commanded  by  Jo.  ami.  in  course,  V took  'is  son 
along  out  of  the  .Ifirst*  Rat.  There  was  about  thirty  marines,  of 
’oni  I was  one.  ami  about  eighty  bluejackets.  King,  our  com- 
mander, *e  came  with  ns  as  second  in  command,  and  young  Jo 
was  made  a sort  of  edge-du-cong  to  *is  pn.  and  fullered  after  the 
old  man. 

“ I don't  know  really  which  was  the  worst,  the  three  days  wc 
spent  in  cutters  bein'  towed  up  that  foul  river,  swelterin'  in  the 
sun  all  day,  or  sweatin'  in  the  clammy  mists  at  night.  Wc  got 
at  last  to  a plan1  of  which  I misremember  the  name.  At  thnt 
Mnr*ted  vilage  we  waited  for  nigh  n week  till  the  carriers  'ad  l»cen 
collected — and  a dirty  lot  of  niggers  they  were.  Well,  one  evenin’, 
sir.  I accerdentnlly  over ’card  u conversation  lietween  young  do 
and  old  Jo.  I wasn't  hikin'  no  notice  of  what  Jo  ami  his  lad  was 
a talkin'  about,  till  I 'card  Jo  say  somethin'  alsmt  the  V.C.,  and 
then  I cocked  mv  cars.  'K  was  a -saying.  ' Keep  your  eyes  open  for 
a chance,  my  lad:  you'll  never  know  when  it*  a coinin',  and  it'll 
mver  roirn1  twice,  never.'  * I’ll  do  my  la-sl,'  said  young  Jo 5 ‘but 
don’t  you  think  il  will  sound  11  bit  funny,  you  know,  if  I'm  given 
the  cross  on  my  father's  recommend  11 1 ion T Why.  wotever  I did, 
siipfHisin'  for  the  sake  of  argyment  that  the  chance  did  conic  and 
that  1 trsik  it.  supposin'  that.  why.  tliere'd  lie  plenty  to  *ay  thnt 
it  was  11  family  job.’  Jo  was  fair  flummoxed.  *Y.  groaned  'orrihly 
to  'imsclf.  and  I could  'car  'im  a-swearin’  softlike  lielow  'is  breath. 

' ffawd  VI p us.'  *0  said  at  last.  * Hut  1 believe  it's  true.  You 
must  give  up  all  idea  of  the  cross  this  journey,  my  lad.  I could 
never  ’old  up  mv  ’cad  if  anything  like  that  could  lie  even  ’inted 
at.’  Young  Jo  'c  gave  11  little  larf.  ‘ There  is  a way  out  of  it,’ 
V nnid.  ’though  not  a way  a*  would  lie  likely  to  suit  you.  If 
von  was  to  go  sick,  and  the  opportunity  came,  and  I took  it.  why. 
Commander  King,  who  would  Is-  in  command.  V could  recommend 
me.  and  would  inn,  if  V got  the  chance,  for  King's  11  good  chap, 
though  I know  W no  pcrticfclcr  pal  of  yours,  guv'nnr.'  The  old 
man  V gave  a great  sigh,  11ml  said;  * I couldn't  do  it.  lad.  Out 
of  the  bloomin'  question.’  he  says,  'though  King  is  a good  chap, 
as  you  any.  ’K’«  too  much  of  a soldier  for  me.' 

"Well,  we  weighed  anchor,  us  Jo  would  'ave  said,  next  mornin*. 
and  marched  off  up  the  hu*h  track  to  I*eyin.  We  didn't  get  on 
very  fast,  as  vmi  may  imagine,  but  we  got  on  some’ow.  The  first 
day  nothin’  ’uppened.  The  second  day  the  enemy  kept  u-lfrin’  on 
the  advanced  guard  from  out  of  the  bush.  Wc  never  saw  them, 
though  we  used  to  ’ear  them  in  the  bush  sometime*,  and  wc  found 
a few  dpad.  as  wc  shot  unl*-known*t.  This  sort  of  thing  ’ap- 
ix-ned  pretty  frequent  in  the  second  day.  A few  of  our  men  was 
*»t,  hut.  nothin’  serious,  which  was  a wonder.  The  third  day.  ’ow- 
ever,  was  thr  day.  Nothin’  much  ’appeiicd  in  the  mornin’;  but 
shortly  ufter  dinner  we  got  down  dose  to  a river.  The  |mth  took 
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u sudden  (urn  down  In  it,  and  when  wo  rounded  the  turn  we 
found  ourselves  within  a low  yard*  of  n bloomin'  stockade  uImhiI 
six  or  seven  foot  *igh.  There  »a*  some  luop'oln  in  it.  and  ait  our 
chap*  canto  a-sauntcrin*  round  tin*  corner  quite  unau*|>ectin'.  thrro 
watt  a scatterin'  fire  from  these  loop'olr*.  which,  fort iinut civ.  went 
'igh.  Our  men  ran  in.  and  the  niggers  bolted.  and  Jackson,  a 
private  in  the  marines.  ran  round  the  corner  «»f  the  stockade  after 
them.  There  came  a sharp  crack,  quite  dilfercnt  from  the  usual 
noi*o  of  the  nigger'*  gun*.  and  Jackson  *e  rolled  over  like  a rahhit. 
dead  as  mutton,  shot  through  the  'cart.  I was  only  some  twenty 
paces  Iw-hind.  along  of  Jo,  when  thin  'apprned.  ''Old  'aril.*  sung 
out  Jo.  ’ wc  don't  want  all  you  blighters  killed.'  V said.  * we  must 
reconnoitre';  and  we  all  looked  at  one  another,  as  this  was  very 
different  from  the  sbootin*  we  'ad  met  with  so  far.  It  wasn't  no 
easy  matter  to  reconnoitre,  n*  the  loop'olea  in  the  stockade  was 
too"  ’Igh  from  the  ground  for  us  to  see  through,  the  niggers  'avin* 
built  a sort  of 
Im  nquet  te  on  the 
far  side  to  fire 
from.  'Owever,  Jo 
made  me  give  'ini 
a I mck.  and  then  Y 
could  get  a squint 
at  the  enemy.  *E 
looked  ami  Y look- 
ed. all  the  time 
whistlin'  softly  to 
'issclf.  Then  Y 
[Hissed  the  word 
lor  Commander 
King,  and  King  Y 
came  'iirryin'  up 
from  where  Y 'ad 
liern  a -'millin'  up 
the  rear  - guard. 

When  King  ar- 
rived. Jo  turned 
from  the  loop’ole, 
still  a-standin'  on 
my  hack,  and  ex- 
plained the  piitooa- 
tion.  'E  quite  for- 
got where  "e  was 
a-sUindiu'.  and  1 
felt  myself  get  tin* 
redder  and  mldcr 
in  the  face,  ami 
could  see  the  men 
a grinnin'  to  each 
other.  ' King,'  Y 
said,  ' this  is  seri- 
ous. There  is  a 
steep  rocky  bnnk 
to  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  with 
a sort  of  cave  or 
openin'  in  the 

rocks,  and  the 

lieggiir*  must  t>e 
‘idden  in  it.’  When 

Y 'ad  got  iihout  a» 
far  »"  this  I gave 
a lurch,  bein’  a bit 
off  the  job  by  that 
time,  and  Jo  sud- 
den saw  where  Y 
was  a - Mtundin' 

* 'Ere,  let  me 

down,’  'e  said. 

* and  some  of  you 

men  just  build  me 
a stage  Yre  to 
give  one  a look- 

out through  thi* 

'err  loop'nle.'  I 
straightened  up 
my  hack,  feel  in' 
glad  to  get  rid  of 
Jo's  fairy  weight.  ••  Then  V saw  the  group  round  when 

and  some  of  the 

'ands  set  to  and 
soon  rigged  a plat- 
form which  a man  might  stand  on  and  'ave  a squint  out  at  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  Jo  went  on  with  a description  of  wliat 

Y 'ad  seen.  'The  beggars  fairly  command  the  crossing  from  there, 
and  there  is  no  way  of  gettin'  across  but  by  the  tree  which  lies 
across  the  stream  and  makes  the  bridge.*  While  he  was  talkin' 
young  Jo  Y strolled  up.  ' Hcg  pardon,  sir.'  Y said,  quite  olticial- 
likr,  ‘ I 'ave  plan  for  clearin'  tlirrn  varmint  out  of  lluit  cave.' 
lie  went  on  quite  coni:  * I think,  sir.  us  an  active  chap  could  easy 
cross  lower  down.  I notice  that  there  is  a tree  as  'as  fallen  partly 
across  the  river.  Now  any  seaman  could  get  across  there,  and  go 
along  the  river  till  above  the  cave  in  which  the  niggers  are.  Then 
it  would  Is*  easy  enough  to  drop  down  to  the  sort  o'  platform  out- 
side the  cave.  and.  once  there,  the  revolver  would  do  the  rest.  1 
wish  to  volunteer  for  this  Yre  job.  sir.'  Well.  Isith  Jo  uml  King 
was  a hit  took  ahark  at  this.  They  looked  at  each  other,  uml  then 
Jo  spoke  up.  * Jack,  my  boy.'  Y said.  * there  ain’t  no  cull  for  you 
to  go  and  chuck  uwuy  your  life  for  nothin'.  Voiir  bloomin'  plan 
is  all  damn  line;  there's  only  one  weak  point  in  it.  That  is.  ih.it 


us  sikiii  ns  you  drop  down  in  front  of  those  there  savages,  it's 
they'll  do  the  killin',  and  not  you,  my  lad.'  Hut  young  Jo  Y were 
very  determined.  ' My  plan's  the  only  one,’  Y said  again;  and  Y 
1<s»k  'is  pa  away  a few  yards  down  the  track,  and  they  argued 
it  out  by  themselves.  At  last  they  fell  to  shakin'  'ands  with  each 
other,  and  King  said.  ' It's  settled,  and  the  youngster's  a-goin' 
to  'ave  'is  way':  and  so  it  was.  They  shook  ’ands  serious-like  two 
or  three  times,  and  then  enmr  slowly  lack  to  where  we  was  ell 
stand  in'.  Jo  looked  sadly  out  out.  and  kept  a Mowin'  ’is  nose 
trernenduous.  hilt  the  lull  looked  just  as  usual.  ’K  turned  to  where 
the  bluejackets  was  restin'.  * Now.  lads,'  Y said,  quite  brisk  and 
cheerful.  * I wauls  six  volunteers, ' In  course  every  man  jack  of 
Ym  wanted  to  In-  in  it:  hut  it  was  settled  at  last,  and  they  marched 
off.  In  a moment  they’d  slipped  out  of  our  sight  in  the  forest. 

“Jo,  who  stood  very  quirt  and  serious,  ordered  me  up  on  the 
little  pint  form  to  keep  a sharp  lookout  through  the  loop'ole.  • Tell 

rue  when  yon  see 
V said:  'tell 
me  what  they're 
doin'.'  For  a lit- 
tle time  I saw 
nothin*.  Then  I 
saw  them  a-sw ing- 
in’ themselves 
across  the  river, 
and  I told  Jo  V»w 
thet’  was  a-gcltin’ 
on.  * Ite  sure  and 
tell  me.'  V said. 
* when  they  gets  on 
the  rock  just 
n Is  nr  the  cave.’ 
When  they  finally 
reached  it.  young 
Jo  Y drew  'is  pis- 
tol. I told  the 
old  man  that  they 
was  just  a-goin'  to 
drop  in  front  of 
the  rave.  This 
was  what  Y'd  been 
a -waitin’  fur.  and 
'e  gave  a shout 
and  run  out  into 
the  open,  'is  pistol 
in  'is  'and.  1 Yard 
the  shout,  a ml  saw 
the  smoke  of  the 
niggers'  u -hootin' 
from  the  cave  conic 
simultaneous,  al- 
most at  the  same 
moment  as  young 
Jo  dropped  on  to 
the  rock  at  the 
cave's  mouth.  I 
jumped  from  my 
perch,  and  King 
and  me  ran  lifter 
Jo.  The  hlnrsted 
niggers  'ad  shot 
straight  as  usual. 
They  "ad  lloorcd 
'im.  and  we  picked 
'im  up  with  three 
bullets  in  'iui.  'K 
was  quite  con- 
scious. 4 It  were 
the  only  way,'  Y 
said  to  King:  ‘ I 
'ad  to  draw  their 
fire.  'Ow’s  Jack 
gettin'  on?*  Jack, 
in  course — the  fire 
of  the  niggers  'liv- 
in' been  thus 
drawn — 'ad  got  on 
all  right.  'K  and 
the  skipper  were  toyin',  and  V twigged”  j*'l*  *,IU*  rush- 

ed into  the  cave 
through  the  smoke 
of  the  shots  tired 

at  the  skipper,  and  any  shoutin'  there  was  in  the  cave  was  from 
a Welilcv  revolver.  When  young  Jo  came  hack  on  our  side  of  the 
stream  Y ran  up  quite  iiii'snsiicetin'.  ' t^uite  a simple  job,  after 
all.’  Y shouted.  ’ hut  "ow  the  Yll  did  you  draw  their  fire!'  Then 

Y saw  'ow  serious  every  one  were  lookin',  and  the  group  round 
where  the  skip|icr  were  lavin',  and  Y twigged,  (lawd.  Y were 
knocked  out.  Jo,  V squeezed  the  lad's  ‘and:  * I got  to  wind'ard  of 
you.  Jack,  after  all.’  Y whispered. 

“ Well,  in  course,  the  way  bein'  clear,  the  column  went  a'ead, 
King  now  In-in'  in  command,  and  Jo  was  sent  hack  to  the  luisc 
where  we'd  disembarked : lie  were  nearly  well  when  we  got  hark. 
And  King  Y did  the  right  thing.  In  'is  report  to  the  Admiral 

Y made  a Yll  of  a yarn  about  young  -In  a tacklin'  the  cave  job,  and 
would  ’ave  made  a yarn  alsmt  Jo  too.  hut  Jo  insisted  on  arcin' 
what  Y were  goin'  to  say.  and  wiped  ail  that  part  out.  The  Ad- 
miral Y took  il  up.  and  young  Jo  Y got  the  cross,  after  all:  hut 
I think  lh.it  Y never  would  'ave  lived  to  sec  it  if  the  old  man 
iidll’t  drawn  the  fire  of  the  ia\c." 
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Highland  Park  Entrance 


Pittsburgh,  the  Giant  Industrial 


City  of  the  World 


THEY  nicd  to  fall  Pittsburgh  the 
Smoky  City;  it  i»  smoky  vet.  Tliry 
used  to  call  it  the  Iron  City:  Steel 
City  would  lie  n better  irnnie.  for  if  "Iron 
i»  King,"  the  steel  throne  of  His  Industrial 


The  reason  for  this  is  plain.  The  Steel 
Age  in  upon  i»s.  The  steel  industry  has 
moved  westward  over  the  Allegheny  Moun 
tains,  along  the  line*  of  least  resistance,  and 
has  centred  in  the  one  spot  in  this  country 
where  the  best  fuel 
may  la*  secured  the 
cheapest,  where  the 
iron  ore  may  Is* 
brought  at  the 
least  cX|ieti*c,  ami 
where  the  distribu- 
tion  of  the  finished 
products  «»f  steel 
may  Im'  accomplish- 
ed  most  easily. 

George  Washing- 
ton first  marked 
Pittsburgh  as  the 
site  of  u great 
town.  Ue  saw  in 
its  site  a com- 
manding position 
nt  the  livnil  of  the 
Ohio  River  for 
commerce  and 

trade.  It  was  its 
|s>sition  us  a fron 
tier  |s**t  that  at- 
tracted him.  The 
possibilities  of 

river  traffic  ap- 
pealed to  him.  The 
age  of  steel  he  did 
■mu  dream  of.  If 
there  had  been  no 


or  the  simpler  name  adopted  bv  the  Federal 
government  and  most  of  the  eor|M>ratious  do- 
ing business  there. 

Take  a rectangular  piece  of  |Mi|M-r.  and 
mark  a waving  line  along  the  Isittoui.  run- 
ning. say  from  east  to  west.  In  the  centre 
of  the  piece  of  | taper  draw  another  waving 
line  at  right  angles  to  the  bottom  one.  and 
running,  say,  from  north  to  south.  The  ir- 
regular line*  represent  the  rivers  that  made 
Pittsburgh  what  it  was  and  to  a large  ex- 
tent what  it  is.  Join  the  base  and  altitude 
of  the  eastern  of  the  two  right-ungled  tri- 
angles formed  by  the  river  systems  with  a 
liy|Kitheni'UM'  about  a mile  long,  ami  in  the 
area  cut  otT  you  have  the  husines-.  pari  of 
the  present  city  of  Pittsburgh.  This  part  of 
Pittsburgh  is  ically  more  like  an  equilateral 
triangle.  Put  the  a|H*x  where  the  Mouonga- 
hela  and  Allegheny  form  the  Ohio,  and  let 
the  base  extend  from  river  to  river.  From 
the  apex  Isick  nearly  to  the  base  the  town 
is  level.  Then  there  comes  a sharp  rise, 
and  on  top  of  this  rise,  midway  la-tween  the 
Allegheny  and  Mononguhelu,  stands  what  i* 
probably  the  finest  business  building  in  the 
world. 

With  the  rxreption  of  the  hill,  the  tiqog 
raph.v  of  Pittsburgh  resemble*  that  of  New 
York  from  the  City  Hall  to  the  Battery. 
Call  the  main  street  Fifth  Avenue,  instead 
of  Broadway,  and  put  all  the  retail  shop*, 
the  theatres,  and  hotel*,  as  well  as  the  whole- 
sale house*  and  railroad  terminals  in  that 
district,  and  you  have  some  idea  as  to  how 
the  city  lies.  Now,  narrow  the  East  River 
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Highness  is  in  Pittsburgh — if  we  must  use 
analogic*  pertaining  to  royally  — properly 
there  is  mi  place  for  them  in  the  I'nited 
States  — to  illustrate  American  strength 
and  supremacy.  Human  lulsir  i*  our  King, 
which  takes  form  in  the  Ideal  Working  man 
— the  capitalist  and  manual  worker  combined. 

The  capital  of  this  spirit  of  American 
genius  is  Pittsburgh.  Of  this  there  can  l»o 
no  reasonable  doubt,  for  Pittsburgh  has 
come  to  Is-  the  industrial  centre  not  only 
of  the  I'nited  States,  lint  of  the  world.  The 
greatest  giant  of  intMlt-rn  times,  American 
Commercial  Genius,  reside*  there  and  holds 
undisputed  sway. 

No  community  in  the  I'nited  States  is 
more  pros|M-rous  just  now  than  Greater 
Pittsburgh.  A cloud  by  day— -the  dark 
smoke  of  its  thousands  of  furnaces — and  a 
pillar  of  fire  by  night  the  tluincs  of  these 
same  furnaces  mark  out  the  path  of  its 
progress;  and  the  wilderness  has  vanished. 
Not  quite  l.iWMI.OOtt  people  live  and  toil  in 
and  around  Pittsburgh,  but  its  railroad  and 
river  commerce  exceeds  that  of  London.  New 
York,  or  Chicago,  ami  surpas-i—  in  extent 
that  of  the  famous  Nuult  Ste.  Marie  Canal. 


railroads  Pitts- 
burgh would  al- 
ways have  I wen  a 
great  city  because 
of  it*  natural  po- 
sition. Washing- 
ton named  his 
fort  at  the  mo! 
i tig  place  of  the 
Monongahrln  and 
Allegheny  Fort 
Pitt,  in  honor  of 
William  Pitt,  and 
the  pioneer  resi- 
dents, mainly 
Scotch  and  Irish, 
called  the  town 
Pittsburgh.  not 
burg,  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  tier 
man  ftrrp,  and 
now  it*  name  i* 
Pittsburgh  or 
Pittsburg.  ac- 
cording as  one 
fancies  it*  char- 
tered Up|M'llutio|| 
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und  the  Hudson  River  to  stream*  about  10011 
fret  wide,  and  put  a wore  of  bridge*  over 
them,  to  South  Pittsburgh,  on  the  one  nidr, 
and  to  Allegheny  on  the  other,  und  the 
river  situation  may  lie  understood  by  New 
Yorkers.  On  the  Hrooklyn  aide  let  the  bluff* 
rise  to  a height  of  more  than  .»no  feet,  great 
battlement*  of  nuturr  looking  down  upon  the 
busincs*  erntre.  Then  run  half  a dozen  in- 
clined pis  IMS  up  their  aides,  to  accommodate 
travel,  and  one  ean  realize  what  a beautiful 
view  the  river  traffic  must  present. 

Now  fancy  the  territory  north  of  New 
York's  City  Hall  stretching  away  for  milt-a 
in  noble  hilla.  one  of  them  reaching  uu  alti- 
tude of  nearly  tUHl  feet,  with  great  gullies — 
gulches  almost — between  the  hill*,  und  im- 
agine this  va*t  extent  dotted  with  beautiful 
Nuburban  dwelling*,  and  fhr  po**ibilitie*  of 
liome-building  in  probably  the  moat  attrac- 
tive series  of  riuturnl  *itr*  in  all  the  United 
States  iN-eorne*  apparent.  Aero**  the  Hud- 
son River  imagine  a town  running  back  into 
the  same  kind  of  hill*  as  strrtcn  eastward 
from  Pittsburgh,  and  you  ean  realize  how 
Allegheny  lirs. 

Now  let  the  railroads  push  their  way* 
into  town  along  the  bottom*  of  deep  gulche* 
und  over  some  of  the  lower  hills,  every  rail- 
road cramped  for  room,  and  the  problem  of 
the  congested  railroad  traffic  becomes  appar- 
ent. Imagine  the  two  river*,  lined  on  noth 
sides  with  great  smoking  furnace*,  for  a 
distance  of  fully  twenty  miles,  and  place  on 
the  rivers  wore*  of  the  old-fashioned  stern- 
wheel  steamer*  and  enormous  fleets  of  coul- 
barges,  and  the  picture  i*  nearly  unfolded. 

Its  full  beauty  i*  not  revealed  until  the 
shades  of  night  fall.  Let  the  visitor  go  up 
the  Castle  Shannon  inclined  plane  on  the 
South  Side,  ami  feast  hi*  eye*.  On  a hundred 


bills  for  mile*  and  mile*  the  light*  sparkle. 
So  far  above  them  i*  the  spectator  that  it 
look*  a*  if  the  *kv  had  been  inverted,  and 
the  landscape  had  Ivrn  sprinkles!  with  stars. 
They  t winkle,  precisely  a*  they  do  in  the 
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lienven*.  and  they  are  tinged  with  colors.  The 
Milky  Way  run*  straight  up  through  the 
town.  Planets  glow  here  and  there,  und  oc- 
casionally. through  the  gliHiiu  of  the  even- 
ing liazc.  there  i*  the  Miiggestion  of  u cres- 
cent. Search-light*  on  the  river  l«ont*  *rnd 
their  shaft*  far  up  the  *tream*  until  they 
shimmer  off  like  tne  tail*  of  conn-t*. 

To  come  hark  to  mundane  nfTair*  and  to 
see  thing*  a*  they  are  the  spectator  will  ob- 
serve berr  and  then1  the  reflection*  of  enor- 
mous furnace  fire*  casting  their  gleam  upon 
the  *kv.  It  seem*  a*  if  half  a dozen  con- 
flagrations were  raging  atmut  the  town,  ltut 
watch ? Here  is  a volcano  right  on  the  edge 
of  an  American  city.  The  flame*  burst  out. 
and  t hose  who  realize  that  it  is  simply  a 
blast-furnace  casting  off  iron-ore  impurities 
know  that  from  time  to  time  the  lavu.  in 
the  sliafie  of  slag,  is  living  poured  off.  Then 
another  volcano  and  another  and  another 
breaks  forth. 

It  seems  as  if  the  fires  of  the  subterranean 
legion*  were  hurst  ing  t It  rough  the  earth's 
crust.  A nun  of  charging  machinery  is  in 
the  uir.  It  all  mean*  (hut  I'illshurgirs  in 
dii*1ric»  never  rent.  Day  and  night  they  go 
on  with  thunder  und  lire  and  •moke.  Ami 
the  prosperity  finally  display*  it*elf  in  the 
contented  Mppcurum-v  of  the  |ieop!e,  in  the 
modest  displays  of  wealth  by  score*  of  mill- 
ionaire*. and  in  the  figure*  of  saving*  and 
other  hunks,  such  a*  no  other  city  of  it*  size 
in  the  world  ean  present. 

Tim  CROWDCU  at'HlltCiii  HEITION. 

The  business  part  of  Pittsburgh  is  pushed 
and  crowded  into  a territory  entirely  inade- 
quate for  it*  volume.  The  people  of  the 
town  haw  insisted  uih.ii  doing  business  down 
in  the  little  triangle.  There  is  not  room 
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enough  there  for  the  many  line*  of  street 
ear  a.  It  is  n congested  plate,  eon  limit  as  if 
hv  hoo|«  rtf  steel  of  the  place's  own  forging. 
Now  that  the  tall  office  building  erected  by 
Mr.  Frick  has  led  the  business  movement  up 
the  hill,  the  tendency  is  shown  to  push  out 
further  upon  the  hills  and  into  the  valleys. 
The  eitv  ran  grow  no  more  down  toward 
the  angle  where  the  rivers  join.  TIip  crowds 
there  itow  jostle  and  surge  and  twist  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  any  place  in  New 
York,  except  at  the  Brooklyn  Itridge  en- 
trance. Fifth  Avenue  of  a Saturday  night 
is  a sight.  The  great  retail  thoroughfare  is 
almost  impassible 

It  is  jMisaiblc  that  if  the  (treater  I’itls- 
burgh  is  created.  •>  would  seem  to  lie  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  situation,  bringing 
under  one  municipal  management  the  affairs 
of  fifteen  villages  and  towns  roundalsmt.  at 
present  really  a physical  part  of  Ihp  city, 
business  will  feel  more  free  to  break  it# 
present  confines.  To  a visitor  it  seems  ab- 
surd that  one  cunnot  cross  a bridge  to  leave 
the  little  business  triangle  without  paving 
toll.  And  yet  such  is  the  fact.  The  bridge* 
arc  chattered  private  mr|iora lions,  and  very 
profitable.  If  one  walk*  across  any  of  tlirm 
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he  must  pay  one  cent.  For  every  horse  that 
crosses  there  is  a charge  of  five  cents. 

And  then  there  is  a singular  inconsistency 
that  the  resident*  take  as  a mere  matter  of 
course.  If  you  ride  across  onr  of  the  bridge* 
in  a street-ear  you  pay  no  toll.  The  car 
lines  pav  it  for  tin-  traveller  in  the  shape 
of  royalties  for  iMTinissinn  to  run  their  ears 
over  these  structures.  This  tax  upon  the  in- 
dustries of  the  town,  ii js ill  the  daily  walk  of 
it*  fieoplc.  has  been  going  on  for  decades. 
It  is  not  only  provincial  and  backward,  hut 
it  is  easy  to  sc*-  that  it  ha*  cramped  the 
growth  of  the  place,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
the  people  have  put  up  with  it.  When 
(irealer  Pittsburgh  come* — and  it  will  come 
when  certain  difficulties  placed  in  its  wav  bv 
small  |N»liticians  are  overcome — the  bridge* 
will  lie  free,  and  an  unnecessary  tax  upon 
the  vitality  of  the  town  will  tie  removed,  and 
the  place  will  grow  a*  it  alone  ran  grow, 
out  toward  the  hill  and  over  the  rivers,  and 
Pittsburgh  will  mine  into  the  full  posses- 
sion of  its  rightful  domain. 

One  need*  to  dwell  little  upon  the  history 
of  Pittsburgh:  it  is  well  known  !<•  all.  It 
is  not  known  generally,  however,  that  it  wa* 
not  until  INIM)  that  the  manufacture  of  iron 
was  begun  on  a lasting  hn*»*  in  the  place, 
That  husincs*  venture  has  brought  wealth 
and  prosperity  to  that  part  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  names  of  Carnegie  and  done*  and  Park 
and  others  arc  mulled  at  once  with  this 
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marvellous  industrial  devel- 
opment. And  what  a splen- 
did monument  to  American 
industry  they  and  the  others 
have  built  up  there!  In  1H4MI 
the  population  of  the  place 
was  only  1500.  In  1000  it 
was  321,000  in  the  city  lim- 
its. but  more  than  700.000, 
including  the  suburban  ter- 
ritory. It  is  now  about 
700.000  in  the  Pittsburgh  re- 
gion proper. 

A few  facts  as  to  what 
this  stronghold  of  industrial 
power  really  consists  of: 

There  are  more  than  5000 
separate  industrial  establish- 
ments in  uml  around  Pitts- 
burgh. More  than  200,000 
workers  are  employed  there. 

The  shipment*  nf  freight  Inst 
year  approximated  nearly 
Ho.ooo.non  tons,  an  unheard- 
of  record  in  all  the  world. 

More  than  2,500.000  cars 
were  detailed  to  care  for  this 
traffic.  One  stccl-making  es- 
tablishment brought  more 
iron  ore  into  the  region  over 
it*  private  railroad  from 
laike  Erie  than  the  entire 
traffic  of  three  of  the  great- 
est of  our  transcontinental 
systems.  The  capitalization 
of  all  the  industries 
amounts,  it  has  hern  estimated  by  an  au- 
thority. (acnrgr  II.  Anderson,  Secretary  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to 
fully  $2,000,000,000.  The  eitv  holds  fifth 
rank  in  the  financial  strength’ of  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  .lames  M.  Swank,  the  recognized 
statistician  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade  of 
the  country,  declares  that  the  place  made 
more  than  3R  per  wilt,  of  all  kinds  of  steel 
in  the  I'uited  States  In  1001.  Ihc  latest  year 
for  which  figures  are  available.  More  than 
24  per  «ent.  of  all  the  steel  rails  of  the 
country  were  made  there.  More  than  »0 
fier  cent,  of  structural  shape*  were  pro- 
duced there,  and  more  than  32  |>or  cent,  of 
our  entire  production  of  rolled  iron  and  steel 
came  from  the  mills  there. 

Itut  that  i*  only  a part  of  the  industrial 
|iower  nf  this  community.  Forty  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  gins*  production  of  the  coun- 
try came  from  the  Pittsburgh  territory.  In 
the  making  of  while  lead  the  city  was  in 
advance  of  any  other  place  in  the  I'nitcd 
States.  In  a’  vast  number  of  industries 
growing  out  of  the  finishing 
of  steel,  the  place  held  rank 
among  the  first  of  our  cities. 

It  excelled  in  the  manufac- 
ture nf  finished  copper.  It 
i*  one  of  the  greatest  cork 
industrial  centre*  of  the 
land.  It  has  more  hanks  in 
proportion  to  its  population 
than  any  other  plare  in  the 
I'nitcd  State*,  and  that  fact 
alone  tell*  the  story  of  its 
marvellous  prosperity. 

Pittsburgh  is  almo*t 
wholly  a business  place. 

Let  a visitor  express  regret 
that  the  town  i*  smoky,  and 
the  average  business  man 
will  look  up  quickly  with  a 
challenged  expression  on  hi" 
face,  and  will  say.  “Yes.  it 
is  smoky,  but  that’s  what 
makes  the  money.”  And  yet 
there  are  strong  refining  in- 
fluences there.  The  Carnegie 
Library,  with  its  art  gal- 
leries and  museums.  i»  the 
fnremo*t  of  these,  and  the 
fad  that  Pittsburgh  is  one 
of  the  few  places  in  the 
country  that  support*  a 
pninaticnt  orchestra  tell* 
the  story  of  another  profound 
influence  of  refining  forces 
at  work  there.  The  display 
of  wealth  in  beautiful  home" 
al*o  bus  its  developing  influ- 
ence upon  the  masses.  There 
i*  a (Mipular  devotion  to  out 
door  amusement  as  keen  as 
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in  any  plan-  of  the  country,  the  river  life  in 
the  summer  contributing  ill  no  sniull  degree 
to  it. 

AX  rXl'Kt'AI.  OFFICE  1H  II.IMNU 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  with  its 
business  territory  eramiMii  seriously  for 
room,  and  taking  into  consideration  that  for 
more  than  a decade  Pittsburgh  has  liccii 
making  steel  for  the  tall  office  building*  of 
the  rest  of  the  country,  it  lias  put  up  such 
structure*  for  itself  only  within  iilcut  three 
years,  There  are  now  nearly  a dozen  of  mod- 
erately tall  buildings  in  the  town,  but  with- 
in a year  two  colossal  structures,  the  Frick 
Building  and  the  Farmers*  l)e|M>*il  Hank 
Building,  have  been  erected  and  oiiened.  Hie 
hank  building  is  the  taller  of  the  two.  by 
a couple  of  stories,  and  it  i*  a structure  that 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  in  the  land. 
Hut  the  Frick  Building  of  white  granite, 
ami  lined  from  top  to  iMittom  with  la-auti 
ful  marble,  lead*  jit  the  richness  of  it* 
finish  and  the  comfort  of  it*  np|>ointmcMt* 
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nny  office  building  in  this  country.  It  i* 
severely  plain  inside  and  nut,  but  there  *«• 
no  suspicion  nf  tlic*  sacrifice  of  space  for 
money  • making  purposes,  It*  hull* 
an*  wide  »n«l  imposing.  and  in  the 
ninin  hull  there  i*  a In-anti  fill  stain- 
cd-glii**  window  by  I .a  Forge  repre- 
senting l'mjrre**.  It  is  the  figure  »»f 
a woman  with  flowing  hair  nml  dm 
peric*  advancing  upon  the  rolling 
whirl  of  prngre**.  Beneath  is  a 
magnificent  marble  sent  hewn  from 
the  Miljd  atone.  That  window  alone 
with  its  inspiring  influences  is  *ufli- 
eient  answer  to  the  assertion  that 
Pittsburgh  is  a sordid  town  given  up 
solely  to  the  making  of  money  in  a 
grimy  ntmnsphcrr.  The  building  in 
which  it  ia  placed  is  a living  monu- 
ment to  the  man  who  erected  it.  and 
an  object -lesson  in  architecture  for 
the  entire  country. 

rrrrsnfRrtii‘»  ktrkmjtii  or  bteei. 

It  is  common  to  refer  to  Pitt*, 
luirgli  a*  a um- industry  town.  The 
designation  it*  practically  true,  and 
for  that  rea*itn  the  town  in  prosjter- 
mi*  when  good  time*  prevail,  and 
hard  hit  when  dull  time*  in  the  *teel 
trade  come.  But  the  meaning  of  the 
steel  trade  to  the  city  i*  of  deeper 
significance.  The  (swdition  of  the 
steel  trade  ha*  enuie  to  la*  n bnrontc 
ter  of  eoinnirrciul  progress  for  the 
I'nited  States,  and  when  prosjieritv 
rule*  it  men ii*  that  Pittsburgh  i* 
pndtably  more  |>ro*|M*rous  than  any 
otlM*r  place  in  the  country,  .lust  a 
few  words  from  Th>  Built  tin.  puli 
li*hed  by  the  American  Iron  and 
Sti*el  Association.  will  reveal  what 
the  steel  business,  especially  of  Pitts- 
burgh. means  commercially  to  the  city.  In 
the  review  of  the  trade,  puhlished  on  last 
Christmas  day.  and  giving  the  figures  fur 
the  previous  year,  this  summary  is  made: 


thi*  summary  of  the  greatest  industry  in 
the  I'nited  States.  The  cen*u«  report  for 
I 1)00  show*  that,  all  told,  there  were  in 
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Pittsburgh  pm|x*r  about  fifty  establishment* 
engaged  in  the  various  form*  of  iron  and 
*lis*l  work,  employing  a e-.ipital  of  m-arly 


ftno.tMMi.Ono,  employing  nearly  25.0(10  men, 
laying  uhout  sM5.uiio.immi  in  wage*  to  these 
workers,  arid  producing  inure  than  $110,000.- 
oiio  worth  of  finished  product.  Double  these 
figures  for  the  entire  territory  tributary  to 
the  town,  and  then  increase  them  by  fully 
uue-tliird,  to  allow  for  the  great  strides  in 
the  industry  since  IS1M).  and  yon  have  some 
idea  of  what  the  industry  means  in  u finan- 
cial way  at  prevent  to  Pittsburgh. 

Il  mean*  that  probably  $2511.0(10,000  of 
finished  steel  a year  is  being  produced  there 
now,  and  that  more  than  $40.1)00.000  is  be- 
ing paid  to  tin*  Wage-earners  in  that  indus- 
try. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  fully  what 
this  mean*  to  the  town,  to  it*  (tanking  and 
"•her  interest*.  One  ran  realize  why  it  is 
that  no  lews  than  $ISI.<Miu.iHMt  in  being  ex- 
pended,  according  to  an  estimate  made  on 
March  2.’  Ia*t  by  the  conservative  Pitt* 
burgh  Pout,  to  cover  a period  of  four  years, 
in  extending  the  railroad  and  other  hii*iiies.« 
mtrrwiw*  of  the  town  The  rail  roads  ara 
spending  no  less  than  $50.000.IMHJ  in  im- 
provements east  and  west  of  the  town,  ami 
the  rest  is  being  spent  largely  by  the  steel 
and  electrical  companies  in  making  better- 
inents.  New  mill  buildings,  soim*  of  them 
nearly  n quarter  of  a mile  long,  are  being 
erected,  ami  new  machinery,  to 
save  labor  and  produce  Ml  or  prnd- 
Uel*  in  the  metal  output  of  all 
kind*,  i*  being  brought  in  almost 
every  day. 

It  in  relatisl  that  a foreign  trav- 
eller approaching  Chicago  said  to 
the  porter  of  a sleeping-car.  a*  he 
looked  with  alarm  toward  a great 
smudge  of  black  smoke  in  the  Chi 
cagi».  *'  What's  that?”  “That, 
sail."  said  the  nortrr,  “ is  Chicago." 
The  same  might  In*  said  of  Pitts- 
burgh. loll  it  should  I*-  udded  that 
the  smudge  is  a sign  by  whirli  the 
city  compters.  I>»ng  lieforr  the 
traveller  reaches  town  lie  *re*  enor- 
mous clusters  of  towering  smoke- 
stacks belching  vast  quantities  nf 
black  smoke  into  the  air.  The  very 
tree*  show  the  deadly  effect  of  this, 
for  the  older  varieties  of  the  de- 
ciduous trees  are  dying  off  under 
the  fumes.  Then  the  visitor  ob- 
serves enormous  tank-like  shajK-s  of 
red  • painted  steel.  These  are  the 
blast  furnace*  when*  the  ore  is 
melted  in  flux,  nml  the  first  rooking 
of  the  product  is  made.  If  one 
reaches  the  town  in  the  evening,  for 
mile*  and  mile*  a*  he  comes  in, 
ii|h>ii  hillsides  and  in  valleys,  he 
see*  acres  ii|miii  acres  of  fiery  fur- 
nace* hlii/.ing  at  the  tops  and  sides, 
giving  a startling  effect  to  one  who 
hs.ks  on  them  for  the  first  time. 
These  make  the  coke  for  the  steel 
furnace*. 

But  it  is  not  until  one  goes 
through  one  of  these  steel  - making 
plant*  that  In*  realizes  what  they  mean,  and 
that  it  Isgiu*  to  dawn  upon  him  that  right 
here  in  llu*e  wonderful  place*  the  forces  are 
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In  Ittni  Pennsylvania  nunb*  Hi.-.*  per  ,-eut.  of 
• he  country's  total  production  of  pig  Iron  in 
that  jear:  41».2  js-r  real,  of  llie  IU-**emi-r  steel 
77.-  |s*r  lent,  of  tin-  upen  In-art li  steel  : 7I.O 
|M-r  cent,  of  the  emeible  s|i-«-| ; |S.1»  |*-r  cent,  of 
tin-  |tc*Henirr  steel  rails;  HI, 4 |s-r  rent,  nf  the 
stnii-tural  sIisi>-h:  tltt.7  per  rent,  of  llie  plates 
and  sheets  ; 2 tv. 'I  per  cctic,  of  llie  wire  rods:  and 
M.f  per  cent,  of  all  rolled  Iron  and  *iee| 
produrt* 

In  mui  Allegheny  t 'minty  made  .%•>.:»  per  rent, 
of  nil  the  pig  iron  ihnt  was  made  la  ivunsrl 
van  la  In  Mint  year;  «7.2  |**r  n-nt.  of  Hi-  |u-*- 
senw-r  steel;  lit.2  p»-r  «ent.  of  llie  open  hearth 
Steel:  7*1*  1ST  cent,  of  ||n>  crm-lldc  steel:  r.o.ti 
js-r  cent  of  t|»e  |te*»enier  sirs-l  rolls:  tin, 7 |»*t* 
cent,  nf  tin-  striu-lnrnl  stia|H-s  ; 54.1  per  rent.  *-f 
the  plaic-  and  sheets;  .Vi. 4 tier  cent,  of  all 
other  rot  l.sl  prist  in- is ; and  5t  .4  of  the  total 
proilm  tl.iti  of  rolled  products. 

In  I1H»|  Allegheny  t ••mu > made  over  25  per 
rent,  of  tlie  total  production  of  pig  Iron  in  tin 
whole  country  : over  ,'Ut  per  rent.  of  llie  lie* 
seiner  *l«-l  . over  17  per  cent,  of  the  open 
hearth  steel  ; almost  57  per  rent,  of  the  rriirltde 
Hteel  ; over  Jpt  |«T  rent  of  llie  |o|Hl  production 
of  all  kind*  of  steel  : over  24  per  eenl.  of  the 
total  production  of  all  kind*  ->f  roll*:  over  ISO 
per  eenl.  <>f  the  total  production  of  siruetural 
shape*  and  over  52  ts-r  cent,  of  the  total 
production  of  nil  kinds  of  rolled  Iron  and  *!.*•! 


A few  figure*  from  another  aceiirute  sel 
of  statistics  will  emphasize  the  incainiig  uf 
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put  into  play  that  have  developed  our  rail 
tnitds,  that  have  reconstructed  our  great 
cities,  and  transformed  their  buildings,  that 
have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  assert  our 
nntionul  strength  in  the  upbuilding  of  a 
navy,  and  that  into  this  industry  then-  enters 
the  highest  skill  of  the  chemist,  the  largest, 
murage  of  the  eupitalist  and  niuniifncliirer, 
jis  well  as  the  brawn  of  the  higlii-*t  devcl 
oped  form  of  the  American  working-man.  A 
stifl  plant  a mile  long  i*  the  ordinary  thing 
in  these  days.  Score-  of  great  sheds  and 
niamnioth  furnaces  arc  in  use.  A network 
of  railroad  tracks  till-  each  place.  A roar 
like  Niagara's  smiles  the  ears.  The  crash- 
ing of  man-made  thunder  is  in  the  air. 
Knortnous  tool*  toss  alsmt  the  great  Mocks 
of  red-hot  steel  as  easily  as  a ln«l  carrier 
pieks  up  hrieks. 

STEEL  WORKS  llRlI.r.IAXT  AT  XIOTIT 

To  see  a steel  plant  in  its  full  glory  (glory 
seem*  to  Is1  the  profier  word)  of  its  strength, 
one  should  visit  it  at  night.  There  is  one 
of  the  leading  ones  in  the  industry  directly 
opposite  the  heart  of  the  business  district 
of  I’itt-hurgh.  and  within  twenty  minutes' 
ride,  la1!  us  visit  it.  and  take  a superficial 
view,  as  we  pass  from  building  to  building. 
AiTOM  a bridge  from  the  Pittsburgh  side  a 
locomotive  comes  pulling  briskly,  drawing  a 
train  of  immense  Indies  of  molten  steel  from 
the  hlast-furnuccs  where  it  has  been  rooked 
nearly  into  its  proper  condition.  The  train 
stops  on  an  rlrvated  structure,  the  word  is 
passed,  and  slowly  each  ladle  is  tipped  over. 
A great  strrnm  of  red-molten  metal  runs  into 
n furiuu-e  like  affair  called  a mixer.  There 
certain  chemical  ingredients  have  been  placed 
to  further  purify  the  metal,  ami  then  tin- 
work  of  finally  purifying  it  hy  intense  flies 
liegin.  We  are  now  ready  to  observe  the 
work  of  the  last  stage  in  Isiiling  this  molten 
mas«.  Another  pouring  occurs  into  the  great 
Open-hearth  furnaces  and  lb— seiner  stacks. 
This  Ib-s seiner  furnace  is  the  most  aneetneu- 
lar  manufacturing  thing  in  the  world.  \f 
ter  the  molten  steel  is  poured  into  it  a Mas! 
of  compressed  air  i«  discharged  into  it.  and 
n great  Maine  leaps  out  of  the  top.  throwing 
out  sparks  that  make  pin  wheels  and  other 
fireworks  of  fu-einating  shapes.  Thr  furnace 
snorts  and  roors  under  the  pressure  of  four 
hip  air-compressor*,  and  the  vast  sheet  of 
flame,  turned  toward  the  skv  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees,  smites  thr  air  with 
a massive  torch  full v fifty  feet  long  The 
flame  is  of  a deep  velfow  color.  (Sradually  it 
turns  to  a lighter  -hade,  and  tlo-n  as  it 
turns  to  a still  lighter  color  and  the  fire- 
works seem  to  die  away,  the  skilled  workman 
in  charge  knows  exactly  when  to  stop  the 
Mast.  The  metal  i*  purified  and  ready  to 
be  east  into  ingots. 

Ib-fore  the  easting  occurs  turn  to  another 
structure  about  fifty  or  sixty  fret  long  and 
ttroluihlv  twenty  feet  high.  It  i-  an  open- 
hearth  furnace  known  as  the  Tulhot  variety. 
It  looks  like  the  battery  part  of  a tmttle- 
sliip.  It  weighs  hundred*  of  ton*,  and  there 
are  curved  runners  or  grooves  on  it-  sides 
hv  which  it  is  tipped  over  a-  easily  as  a 
child  tips  a rocking  Imrse.  The  molten  metal 
is  poured  from  the  mixer  into  this,  ju-t  as 
it  IS  poured  into  the  Ib-senu-r  finnan.  Itc- 
fore  the  metal  is  run.  the  furnace  is 
“ charged."  That  i#  to  -av.  pertain  quanti- 
ties of  chemicals  are  thrust  in  it  to  a«sjst 
ill  the  purification  of  the  metal.  This  ehtirg 
ing  contrivance  at  fir-t  sight  seem*  like  a 
living-machine  with  a long  prow  thrust  out 
in  front.  The  operator  sit«  up  in  the  mn 
chine  with  a lot  of  lever*,  and.  a-  it  run* 
along  an  elevated  frame,  -wings  the  |H>rid.-r 
oils  affair  this  way  and  that,  up  and  down, 
sideways,  and  forward  and  buck  until  lie 
looks  ill  (he  gloom  if  he  were  (lying  ill  the 
air.  Tin-  long  prow  is  thrust  into  a trough 
like  affair,  and  then  the  trough,  filled  with 
pro|*er  chemical  ingredients,  is  rairied  to 
the  I Hick  door  of  tin-  furnace,  and  thrust  into 
the  hluzing  fire-.  Then,  a-  in  the  lb-«emer 
furnace,  the  molten  metal  How-  limpidly  into 
the  top  with  a glittering  show  of  fireworks, 
and  the  rooking  of  tin-  steel  goes  on. 

The  skilled  operator,  using  blue  glasses 
bevause  of  the  intense  light,  h-iks  into  the 
furnace  from  time  to  time,  and  when  the 
«sdor  is  just  right  knows  that  the  dish  i* 
done.  Then,  with  the  «*e  of  hydraulic 
power,  the  great  furnace  is  tipped  over,  and 
the  steel  is  ready  for  its  ingot  shape. 
Whether  it  comes  from  open  In-arth  furmn-  s 
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or  from  the  Bessemer  furnace*.  tin*  operation 
i*  now  the  same.  (’u*t -steel  moulds.  each 
>txn<lin{!  on  a little  railroad  - truck  of  it* 
own,  arc  rolled  under  the  furnace*,  and  with 
much  spluttering  the  cooked  steel  is  run 
into  them  one  hy  one.  Them*  mould*  look 
to  lx-  n limit  cijiiit  fret  tall,  with  a width 
and  a depth  of  abnui  two  fret.  Ah  noon  an 
the  metal  is  poured  into  them  they  are 
dragged  away.  The  outside  of  the  mould* 
warn  assume  a eherry-retl  color,  an  the  molten 
metal  hardens. 

After  about  half  an  hour  the  moulds  are 
run  under  a machine  called  a stripper.  It 
looks  like  a crab.  It  bus  two  enormous 
claws  and  a blunt  nose.  The  lilunt  nose  i* 
pushed  down  upon  the  semi-hardened  metal, 
to  hold  it  firmly  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
little  ear.  and  then  the  claws  come  down  and 
grasp  the  sides  of  the  mould  and  lift  it 
clear  of  the  ingot,  leaving  a Is-autiful  pillar 
of  lire  standing  solidified  and  almost  terri- 
fying in  its  aspect  in  the  deep  gloom  of  the 
place.  Here  conies  another  demon  contriv- 
ance. It  seizes  the  glowing  Ingot,  whicn  is 
«till  in  a molten  condition  inside,  and  takes 
it  away,  and.  with  tossing  and  tugging, 
places  it  in  a brisk  fire  railed  a “ soaking 
pit."  It  is  simply  a fiery  furnace  where 
the  ingot  is  reheated,  the  molecules  lieing 
distributed  evenly  thereby. 

FLATTC.Xt.Xa  Tlir  IXIWIH 

From  the  soaking  pit  the  ingot  is  hauled 
out  with  scant  ceremony.  and  then  comes 
the  must  exciting  time  of  its  career.  It 
i«  mauled  and  pummelled  into  new  shapes 
almost  at  tlie  hour  of  its  birth.  Electrical 
devices  toss  it  on  a frame-work  of  rolling 
cylinders,  and  now  a mad  rare  la-gins.  The 
rollers  hurry  it  forward  to  a machine  wln-re 
it  (Misses  through  immense  rolls  that  llntten 
and  elongate  it  Through  the  rolls  it  goes 
with  an  awful  protest  and  Hinging  out  of 
the  scale  that  has  gathered  on  its  surface 
as  it  has  cooled  somewhat.  Out  on  the  other 
side  it  goes.  A man  throws  a lever,  and  the 
rolls  which  have  received  it  are  tipped  up. 
and  it  goes  through  the  crushing  process 
again  at  a higher  elevation.  The  first  table 
of  rolls  ha*  now  been  elevated  to  receive  it 
again.  When  it  comes  bark  to  its  first 
starting-point  it  is  a new  piece  of  glowing 
steel.  Down  gor»  the  table,  and  through 
the  jamming-machine  it  got**  once  more,  the 
opening  through  which  it  has  passed  once 
Is-irig  made  smaller.  Still  more  groaning 
and  more  roaring  follow,  and  hack  and 
forth  the  Ingot  is  hustled  until  it  is  so  small 
that  it  may  lie  transferred  to  other  mills 
to  he  rolled  into  rails,  or  liars,  or  structural 
-liapes  or  rods. 

Suppose  the  ingot  is  to  In-  made  into 
rods.  IL  is  elongated  to  ulaiiit  twenty-five 
feet,  and  then  it  goes  on  another  lour.  It 
looks  like  a snake.  A stalwart  working-mau 


seizes  it  by  the  head  with  n pair  of  tong* 
and  thrusts  it  into  the  rolls.  Thinner  and 
thinner  it  becomes  ns  it  passes  from  one  set 
of  rolls  to  another,  squirming  and  quiver- 
ing its  entire  length.  The  workmen  |xmnce 
on  it  here  and  there,  and  send  it  this  way 
and  that.  The  glowing  steel  protests,  but 
us  it  (Misses  from  one  machine  to  another 
these  protests  Itccome  fainter  and  fainter, 
until  nt  last  its  tail  is  thrown  with  u de- 
fiant hut  conquered  ding  far  into  the  air. 
mid  the  scotched  snake  runs  out  a red  steel 
rial,  hundreds  of  feet  long,  upon  a series 
of  frames  where  it  i*  cooled  and  where,  ns 
it  becomes  dark,  it  i*  cut  lip  into  lengths 
suitable  for  loading  on  rail  road -cars.  It  is 
still  hot.  hut  the  life  of  the  fire  is  ebbing 
and  soon  is  dead. 

The  same  general  process  is  used  in  fin- 
ishing the  various  forms  of  steel  product. 
One  of  the  sights,  even  more  spectacular 
i him  the  making  of  rods,  is  to  lie  seen  in  the 
great  rail-mills  at  Hraddnek.  where,  with 
almost  lightning  rapidity,  the  great  steel 
shapes  are  tossed  about  and  sauerard  into 
proper  forms.  l‘p  at  Homestead  the  visitor 
will  «ee  a plant  where  the  handling  of  the 
ingots  is  reduced  to  a still  greater  science 
hv  the  most  expensive  machinery  that  can 
lie  contrived.  One  will  see  a machine  maul 
ing  thr  ingots  about  and  with  the  aid  of 
four  or  five  men  doing  the  work  that  required 
the  labor  of  nearly  one  hundred  men  ten 
years  ago. 

It  is  this  perfection  of  lalsir  saving  de 
view  that  has  largely  reduced  the  cost  of 
steel.  It  takes  great  courage  to  put  your 
profits  into  new  machinery,  hut  that  is 
what  Mr.  t'urnegie  and  the  others  did  a 
decade  a year  ago.  And  the  result  was  that 
this  country  took  the  lead  in  steel -making. 
The  further  result  has  been  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  steel,  and  the  masses, 
who  have  profited  hy  it.  have  scarcely  real- 
ized the  debt  that  the  country  owes  to  those 
men  who  were  not  afraid  and  who  foresaw 
the  future  so  important  to  us  all. 

When  one  realizes  that  the  cost  of  finished 
steel  is  about  a ton.  and  that  millions 
upon  millions  of  ton*  nre  made  right  here 
in  this  district — nearly  two-third*  of  Penn- 
sylvania** entire  product— he  begin*  to  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  the  ’ industry. 
The  Itowrmer  process  of  making  this  metal 
seems  to  have  run  its  course.  The  increase 
in  this  form  of  product  is  only  slight  com- 
paratively each  year.  The  open  - hearth 
f foaf iNUerf  on 
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People*'  Savings  Bank  Building.  Pittsburgh.  P* 

Development  of  the  Savings- 
Bank  Business 

Like  every  other  line  of  business,  that  of 
the  savings-banks  has  undergone  important 
change  nml  development  during  the  past  few 
years. 

Instead  of  Iwing  dependent  upon  local 
patronage,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  they 
are  now  reaching  out  to.  nml  securing  busi- 
ness from,  nil  parts  of  the  glolie. 

••  Hanking  by  Mail  ” had  it*  first  start 
quite  u number  of  years  ago.  when  a few 
Pittsburghers  moved'  away  from  the  city, 
leaving  their  savings-aremmtR  behind. 

By  special  arrangements  the  Peoples’ 
Savings  Hank  allowed  them  to  send  de- 
jsisits  by  mail.  New  accounts  began  to  conic 
in  in  the  same  way.  and  from  this  early  be- 
ginning a department  of  hanking,  that  is 
entirely  distinctive,  has  developed,  until  now 
it  reaches  out  into  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  rivili/cd  world. 

Recognizing  the  possibilities  of  this 
larger  field,  tin-  Peoples’  Savings  Bank  began 
to  advertise  for  mail  accounts,  with  such 
encouraging  results  that  about  a year  ago 
it  entered  the  national  field. 

As  a direct  result  of  this  advertising,  it 
has  opened  accounts  with  meij  and  women  in 
every  State  and  nearly  every  foreign  country. 

Hut  the  management  of  the  People*'  Sav- 
ing* Hank,  while  always  progressive,  has  lieen 
careful  nnd  conservative  — absolute  safety 
lieing  always  the  first  consideration.  A list 
of  officers  and  trustees — men  who  have  long 
lieen  prominently  identified  with  the  finan- 
cial and  commercial  interests  of  Western 
Pennsylvania — follows : 

I*.  MrK.  Lloyd  President. 

Thomas  Wighiimin  . . Vlee-I'resldent. 

Edward  1C.  I Miff  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

•la turn  K.  Duff  .Ass'!  Secretary  ami  Treasurer 

Sidney  K.  Muriihy  Auditor. 

Charles  \V.  Kl*»-r\  Mnnnirer  Mortgage  Dcp't. 

TltrsTRtS* 

D.  MrK  l.loyd.  A.  R.  W.  Painter. 

Thomas  Wight  man.  (Jeorge  W.  Crawford 

lion.  Edwin  II.  Slone  Wm  It  Tliompaon. 

\\  . J.  Monrriicnd-  Itohcrt  Wnnlr<>|>. 

Edward  K.  Duff. 

The  bank  Inis  a capital  of  $.100,000,  sur- 
plus nnd  profits  of  S.'i  1.1.000,  and  total  asset* 
of  over  $10,000,000. 

It.  accents  deposits  in  any  amount  from 
$1  up.  and  allows  interest  at  the  rate  of  four 
(>et  cent.,  compounded  every  *ix  months. 

1 1 * new  quarters  in  the  Peoples'  Savings 
It.mk  Building.  Fourth  Avenue  and  Wood 
Street,  are  among  the  handsomest  and  most 
conveniently  arranged  tanking- room*  in  the 
country. 
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Fidelity  Title  and  Trnst  Company 

PrmBUKUII,  FA. 

Charter  iwrprttml.  Capital  43,000,000. 

(A  surplus  of  93.000.000  now  twine  t-sld  In.) 

L'niilt liied  prutlU  (■rurnnl).  ai.O70.aSft.4T. 

Acts  in  all  fiduciary  ctpaciiH'-*  known  to  law. 
Safe-t  >eposii  Vaults. 

Money  received  on  dci>uxii,  subject  to  check,  and 
interest  allott  ed  at  tlic  rale  ol  2?.  Sj-tcial  rates  for 
lime  deposits. 
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j.  A.  Knox 
Trail  Ofiirtr 
Cvne*  s.  Uiav 
Aft  float  Tran  OjKttr 
A.  K.  ItrNSHAMT 


(Continual  from  ptirpr  H$G.) 
process  is  fast  superseding  it.  This  proce** 
is  more  expensive,  but  the  steel  seems  to  la- 
better  adapted  for  general  work  than  the 
other  kinds,  and  few  new  Itessemer  furnaces 
are  being  put  in  nowadays. 

EQt'IPMEXT  OF  A MOOERN  Pl^NT 

In  the  Enyinn-rinit  Moifasinr  for  .limit- 
ary. 1001.  I Iiarles  M.  Schwab,  now  presi- 
dent of  the  I'nited  States  Steel  Corporation, 
wrote  of  the  equipment  of  a modern  steel 
plant,  using  the  Carnegie  company  as  an 
example.  Hip  modern  steel  company  owns 
its  raw  material,  and  does  all  its  own  work 
in  the  linisbing  of  the  steel.  This  saves  a 
large  number  of  intermediate  profits,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  public  reaps  most  of 
the  benefit.  For  instance,  the  Curncgie  com- 
|umy  at  that  tinir  had  u system  which  in- 
cluded the  mining  of  iron  ore  near  Lake  Su- 
perior. the  transportation  of  the  ore  to  boats 
on  the  lake,  tin-  further  trun»|H>rtntion  of 
hundreds  uf  miles  to  the  cuiimany's  own  port 
on  laike  Krie.  Conneaut  llarl«>r,  the  re- 
hundling  of  the  ore  and  it*  despatch  for 
les*  than  a distancr  of  200  miles  to  Pitts- 
burgh. Then  then*  was  purchased  a great 
industry  of  coke  making  at  Connrllsville, 
Pennsylvania,  which  mean*  the  mining  of 
coal  and  its  transformation  by  the  furnace* 
into  coke.  Then  came  tin-  making  of  the 
steel  proper. 

All  this  mining.  transportation.  and  man 
ufiietiire  mean*  the  employment  of  a grrat 


Partners'  Deposit  National  Bank 


number  of  labor-saving  device*  which  have 
cheapened  steel.  For  example,  at  Conneaut 
Harbor  in  1001  nine  ships  could  lie  doeked 
ut  tin*  same  time:  25.000  tons  of  ore  could 
lie  handled  in  ten  hours:  a 0000-ton  steam- 
ship could  lie  unloaded  in  fourteen  hour*, 
and  In  another  fourteen  hours  the  ore  could 
lie  at  the  Pittsburgh  furnaces.  A train  of 
forty  ore-car*  could  lie  loaded  in  two  hour*. 
Now  apply  the  system  that  is  displayed  in 
this  tians|Nir(atioii  problem  to  all  t lie  other 
great  department*,  and  one  realize*  some- 
thing of  the  cnonitnu*  work  of  a steel  plant. 

In  inol  Mr.  Schwab  wrote  that  the  Car- 
negie company  o|N>rated  13.000  miles  of 
railroad  track,  used  1500  locomotive*,  and 
gave  employment  to  about  50.000  persons, 
paying  out  to  its  employees  fully  ♦50,000.- 

000  a year.  Of  course  these  figure*  have 
liecn  increased  largely.  Now  the  ('urnegie 
Company  is  simply  a part  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration. nnd  by  studying  these  figures  for 
a constituent  company  of  the  greater  cor- 
poration it  become*  evident  what  an  enor- 
mous concern  the  *o-called  Steel  Trust  i*. 

Speaking  of  the  policy  adopted  by  Mr. 
Carnegie,  the  railroad  superintendent  who 
resigned  the  munificent  salary  of  $1750  a 
year  in  1005,  and  borrowed  11250  to  go  into 
the  steel  business,  Mr.  Schwab  says: 

“lie  ha*  willingly  allowed  thr  profit*  of 
the  business  to  !*•  taken  year  after  year  for 
experiment  and  improvement,  whilst  our 
friends  aero**  the  water,  content  with  the 
crude  system  of  bv-gone  times,  took  the  divi- 
dend*. and  kept  the  even  tenor  of  their  way. 
The  corollary  of  tlii*.  reduced  t>«  figure*, 
shows  that  the  United  State*  in  1000  pro- 
duced 30.25  per  cent.,  tier  many  *und  Lux- 
embourg 23.20  per  rent.,  Great  Britain  18.4-1 
per  cent.,  and  tlic  Carnegie  works  10  per 
rent,  of  the  whole  steel  product  of  the 
world." 

In  Mr.  Carnegie’s  active  connection  of 
thirty-six  years  with  the  steel  business.  Mr. 
Schwab  estimates  that  America's  great  Iron 
King  made  no  less  than  50.(K8).000  tons  of 
steel  for  various  u*c».  a record  probably  un- 
surpassed in  the  world. 

IIANKINO,  AND  OTHER  III'MINKRA  INTERESTS 

I>-t  not  the  mistake  lie  made  that  prac- 
tically oil  there  is  to  Pittsburgh  as  a busi- 
ness place  lie*  within  the  confines  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industry.  In  the  entirety  of 
it#  industries  it  is  one  of  the  notable  cities 
of  the  world.  A*  a banking  centre  it  is  re- 
markable, and  one  of  the  boast*  the  town 
makes  i*  that  it  no  longer  has  to  come  to 
New  York  to  finance  its  ordinary  business 
undertakings. 

Nothing  tell*  the  tale  of  a city’s  busi- 
ness strength  like  the  figure*  of  bank  clear- 
ings. Ultimately  all  business  of  importance 
centre*  in  the  banks.  The  report#  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Clearing-House  show  that  in 

1 **!»■!  the  clearing*  amounted  to  ♦355.000.- 
(KM):  I non.  ♦480.000,000 ; 11)01,  $490,000,000; 
118)2,  ♦550.I8KMMM),  It  is  expected  that  for 
this  year  they  will  reach  nearly  ♦700.000.- 
1M8).  All  this  mean*  that  Pittsburgh  within 
five  years  ha«  practically  doubled  tbc  amount 
of  its  business  operations,  a record  not 
equalled  bv  any  other  city  in  the  country, 
and  revealing,  as  nothing  else  can,  the  un- 
wonted prosperity  that  pxists  in  the  town. 

Taka  another  indication  of  business 
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strength.  The  Stock  Exchange,  which  opened 
tor  busines*  in  18U4  with  a record  of  73,tMMl 
shan't!  of  stock  sold  and  $3lM,«MHl  worth  of 
Imnda  exchanged  for  the  year,  showed  these 
figures  for  the  last  four  years:  number  of 
shares  of  stock  sold  in  1M91>.  2.410.000;  1000. 
3.022,000 ; 1001,  0,341.000;  1902,  4,365,000. 

Co  buck  again  to  the  census  figures  for 
1 000,  which  should  Is*  increased  from  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent,  for  the  present  day,  to 
get  other  data,  the  most  trustworthy  that 
can  Is*  produced,  as  to  Pittsburgh's  business 
interests,  using  the  data  for  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty. for  that  means  Creator  Pittsburgh.  In 
1 HOB  there  were  4145  business  establish- 
ments in  the  enmity,  with  a capital  of  $401, • 
OOO.tMlO.  paying  for  salaries  and  wages  near- 
ly 970,000,000,  and  employing  nearly  130.000 
men.  women,  and  children.  The  output  of 
tlu-ir  labor  reached  the  sum  of  9433.lMMt.IMMl. 

Looking  at  the  figures  for  Pittsburgh 
proper — many  of  the  great  industries  are 
ju*t  outside  the  city  limits — we  And  this 
showing  as  to  industries:  There  were  near- 
ly fifty  establishments  engaged  in  iron 
and  steel  milking,  using  a capital  of  $Jttl,<MI0,- 
• M Ml.  employing  25.IMM)  men  and  Imya,  mid 
giving  an  output  of  $!N).IM)n,lMM).  In  the 
making  of  electric  apparatus  and  supplies 
the  capital  invested  amounted  to  $IO,(MM).000, 
employing  more  than  3IMMI  persons  (a  figure 
now  increased  by  fifty  per  cent.),  and  hav- 
ing an  output  of  $ 14, (MM), (Mill.  In  maehine 
product*  the  capital  employed  was  813.000.- 
OtMl.  the  workers  numbered  il2no.  and  the  out- 
put «.i*  valued  at  8I5,S00,(MM).  In  archi- 
tcetural  and  ornamental  ironwork  the  out- 
nil  was  $41, 1 1 1 .tMMl.  Marble  and  stonework 
uni  an  output  of  $3. 2ti0, (MM),  and  the  value 
of  the  masonry  done  was  $3,000,000.  A 
dozen  or  more  industries,  such  as  nre  found 
in  every  lurge  city,  hnd  outputs  of  more  than 
$I,OOO.IMM). 

Pittsburgh,  of  course,  is  the  second  city 
in  Pennsylvania  in  manufacturing  rank,  but 
within  the  eonlines  of  its  territory  and  prac- 
tically part  of  it  are  the  third  and  fourth 
cities  in  rank.  Allegheny  and  McKeesport. 
For  example,  McKi-cspor’t  produced  in  INIM) 
$1  o.tMMi.fMM)  of  iron  and  steel.  Allegheny 
made  more  than  $7,000,000  of  the  same  prod- 
uct. Then  there  were  the  smaller  places 
In  the  district,  liraddnck,  Duquesne.  Home- 
stead. and  a dozen  others,  all  bringing  the 
record  of  Greater  Pittsburgh  to  a still  high- 
er figure,  hut  not  included  directly  in  the 
census  reports. 

BVKINESH  OK  TIIE  BANKS 

These  figures  ure  cumulative,  and  all  ure 
emphasized  in  the  Pittsburgh  (tank  reports, 
giving  the  city  exceptional  rank  in  the  mat- 
ter of  banking.  In  looking  into  the  lunik 
situation  we  find  that  in  February  lust  there 


were  in  Pittsburgh  thirty  • five  national 
(tanks,  twenty-six  State  hank*,  mid  twenty- 
two  trust  romiMnics,  a total  of  eighty- 
tliree.  In  Allegheny,  across  the  river,  there 
were  ten  banks  of  various  kinds,  bringing  the 
total  up  to  ninety-three.  Each  of  the  small- 
er towns  bas  its  banks,  so  that  the  record 
runs  beyond  u hundred  of  these  institu- 
tions. 

Now  for  some  more  statistics  in  brief 
form.  The  eupitul  of  the  nutionn!  luniks 
of  Pittsburgh  proper  was  more  than  $2n.- 
(MMi.iMM) ; State  hanks,  which  means  savings- 
banks.  84.54M1.000:  trust  companies.  $10,730.- 
IMM1.  The  capital  of  thp  Allegheny  Link* 
waa  $3,225,(KMI,  The  surplus  and  profits  of 
the  national  bank*  amounted  to  $2<MMMl.tM)0. 
of  the  savings-banks  to  $i;.<mkmmm>.  of  the 
trust  companies  to  $20,000,000.  The  deposits 
of  the  national  bunk*  of  Pittsburgh  leached 
$133,0X0.000.  of  the  savings-linnks  (here  is 
where  the  American  working-man  come*  in) 
$72,000,000;  of  the  trust  companies,  $112. <MM),- 
(MMl.  a total  of  about  $2(W.lMM).(Nl0.  That 
amounts  to  nearly  $1000  for  each  inhab- 
itant, n wonderfully  high  average,  hut.  of 
course,  the  bank  figures  include  the  business 
of  nraetieally  the  entire  territory,  which 
would  reduce  tile  average  to  alaiut  $300, 
using  the  figures  X.'.u.lHMl  for  tlu-  imputation 
— still  a wonderful  average. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  in  Pitts- 
burgh hanking  is  the  keen  competition  to  se- 
cure deposit*.  The  business  has  Is-comc  »*» 
profitable  that  the  hanks  scarcely  have  suffi- 
cient daily  luilum-es  to  do  business  with  mid 
keep  within  the  law's  limit.  The  business 
is  so  securely  founded  that  surh  things  as 
bank  runs  are  not  feared,  and  the  money 
goes  out  in  investments  almost  a*  fast  as 
it  comes  in.  Many  of  the  national  hanks 
pay  two  per  cent,  interest  on  daily  deposits. 
The  saviugs-ltnnks.  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, pay  four  per  cent,  interest-  I sains 
are  made  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  in 
the  present  state  of  prosperity  of  the  town 
the  security  is  of  the  best,  and  loaning 
money  ill  a profit  of  from  two  to  two  and 
a half  per  cent,  i*  profitable  in  the  extreme. 
The  «t«K-k  of  one  of  the  trust  companies, 
the  Union,  sold  recently  a*  high  as  $3<hk>  a 
share. 

Another  tendency  in  Pittsburgh  Linking 
is  strongly  toward  consolidation.  Within 
a few  months  in  three  eases  one  or  more 
national  lumks  have  been  united,  each  with 
a trust  company  and  a saving*  Link,  Econ- 
omy of  administration,  greater  facility  of 
arranging  loans  ami  of  financing  large  op- 
erations are  secured  in  this  wav.  The  finan- 
cial authorities  of  the  town  declare  that  all 
these  operations  are  safeguarded  thoroughly, 
and  that  the  consolidation  reveals  simply 
one  of  the  tendencies  of  the  times. 
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Serpentine,  Schenlcy  Park 


HANKINIl  BY  MAIL 

Out  of  the  competition  for  depositor*  there 
ha h developed  in  Pittsburgh  n nr»  departure 
in  saving*  • tank  management.  It  i*  known 
in*  It. inking  by  Mail.  M«»t  of  the  snvinga- 
tank-  an*  stock  corporation*,  anil  the  *!«•- 
sire,  of  course,  ia  to  (jet  the  largest  return*, 
consistent  with  mifety  nml  strict  adherence 
to  the  State  tanking  laws.  The  competition 
ha*  led  not  only  to  the  establishment  of  an 
unii*uiilly  large  numtar  of  savings  tank* 
nml  trust  companies,  but  has  called  out  a 
la  rye  amount  of  advertising  in  tbe  news- 
•era  by  the  savings-banks, 
t ia  felt  by  tanking  institutions  in  other 
communities  that  this  plan  of  generous  ad- 
vertising for  drpouit*  ia  not  what  might 
lw  called  " atrictly  profeaaionttl,”  to  use  a 
common  phrase.  The  Pittsburgh  men  point 
to  the  New  York  newspaper*  and  those  of 
oilier  great  cities,  where  the  trust  compa- 
nies advcrti-e  regularly,  and  they  go  a step 
further.  They  say  that  making  mnney  by 
tanking  ia  just  as  legitimate  as  making 
money  by  selling  dry  goods  or  any  other  com- 
modity. If  they  can  Increase  their  business 
mid  tiu-ir  profit*  in  that  way  they  any  that 
furl  justifies  the  modern  business  method* 
employed.  They  point  to  their  returns  a* 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the  plan. 

Well.  Hanking  by  Mail  ia  the  direct  out- 
come of  the  advertising  by  savings-banks  of 
Pittsburgh,  a system  fliat  has  just  been 
adopted  hy  n hank  in  Cleveland,  and  by  two 
hesitlea  the  one  that  started  it  in  Pittsburgh. 

It  simply  eotisisls  of  advertising  that  de- 
posit*  will  la-  received  hy  mail,  and  that 
draft*  on  de|Hi*it*  will  he  honored  hy  mail, 
just  as  if  the  functions  of  tanking  were 
attended  to  in  person  ut  the  tank's  office. 
The  man  in  a siihurlmn  or  distant  place 
writes  to  the  tank  that  lias  advertised,  and 
says  he  lias  a certain  sum  to  deposit.  lie 
is  instructed  by  mail  bow  to  send  it,  A 
signature  card  is  forwarded  to  him,  which  I 
lie  till*  up.  and  that  is  sent  with  the  de- 
posit. The  eard  system  of  signature*  is  fol- 
lowed hy  the  hanks  in  Pittsburgh,  and  the 
card  of  the  mail  depositor  is  filed  away  with 
the  ranis  of  the  personal  depositor*.  Monev 
may  la-  drawn,  after  it  has  been  arranged  for 
by  mr  respond  cnee  and  after  the  necessary 
blanks  are  lillrd  up. 

The  tanker*  who  have  adopted  this  sys- 
tem of  getting  deposit*  from  out  of  town 
*ay  it  is  just  a*  simple  ns  earing  for  busi- 
ness brought  into  the  hank  in  person.  The 
returns  from  the  advertisement*  were  slow 
at  first.  WitKin  three  months,  however,  it 
was  plain  that  it  would  lie  a surer**,  With- 
in another  three  months  it  had  reached  a 
profitable  ta*i*.  and  now  those  concerned 
assert  fliat  it  i*  an  established  system.  It 
has  toen  found  that  the  accounts  average 
The  dr|H>*it*  have  hern  a*  high  as  #10.- 
imhi.  To  the  huding  tank  in  this  work  in 
Pittsburgh  there  have  come  de|tosits  from 
every  civilized  nation  on  the  globe.  Ameri- 
can missionaries  in  half-civilized  lands  have 
sent  their  money.  American  residents  in 
foreign  countries  have  responded  liberally. 
From  Porto  Rico,  Alaska,  the  Philippines, 
Australia,  China,  India,  the  deposits  have 
conic.  Every  country  in  Europe  and  every 
State  in  the  I'nion  is  represented  in  these 
deposit*.  Fully  fifty  inquiries  a day  arc 


received  by  the  tank  in  question.  The  time 
of  a special  clerk  Is  taken  up  wholly  with 
answering  queries  and  attending  to  the  busi- 
ness  that  has  come.  The  farmers  in  round 
about  towns,  where  the  tanks  are  small  and 
where  the  sense  of  security  is  not  so  strong 
as  is  the  case  with  tank*  in  large  cities, 
nave  res|>onilcd  lilierally  to  the  call  for  this 
kind  of  dejMmits,  and  the  *y*tem  is  now  at- 
tracting the  widespread  interest  of  tank- 
er* all  over  the  country.  It  is  looked  upon 
as  the  newest  form  of  profitable  tanking 
on  safe  line*. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Duff,  one  of  the  tankers  active- 
ly eoiirvrnrd  in  this  system.  »uy*  of  it*  op- 
eration: 

“ Previous  to  the  development  of  the  tank- 
ing-by-mail  system,  it  was  nerewniry  for  a 
farmer  or  a resident  of  a country  town  to 
put  hi*  deposit*  in  the  country  tank,  or 
else  make  a long  trip  to  the  city,  nr  keep 
hi*  money  in  the  house,  There  is  no  safety 
attached  to  keeping  money  in  the  house. 
Frequently  a country  tank  doe*  not  inspire 
confidence,  and  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
owner  of  the  money  to  *|iend  a day  in  trav- 
elling to  the  nearest  large  town  or  city  where 
he  can  find  a tank  that  inspires  him  with 
confidence.  The  tanking  - hy  - mall  system 
doe*  away  with  this  inconvenience  and  in- 
security.” 

Reference  has  tieen  made  to  the  growth 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  in  Pittslmrgh  a*  in- 
dicative of  the  town's  business  strength.  The 
history  of  the  exchange  present*  an  Inter- 
esting series  of  changes.  It  is  the  nut 
growth  of  the  Pittsburgh  Petroleum  Asso- 
ciation. which  was  established  in  IMlltl  to 
deal  with  speculation  in  oil-well  sharrs.  In 
a few  years  this  institution  was  aucrccdrd 
hy  the  Pittsburgh  OH  Exchange.  In  the 
early  eighties  this  in  turn  wu*  snererded 
hy  the  Petroleum.  Ntoek.  nml  Metal  Ex- 
change. This  was  *iip» -ceded  on  April  I.  IHH-I. 
hy  the  present  Stock  Exchange,  which  was 
not  incorporated,  however,  until  duly  25. 
I AMI. 

The  Stock  Exchange  started  off  with  100 
memtara.  and  the  price  of  seat*,  nr  mem- 
la-rship.  was  $100,  In  October,  1002.  it  was 
resolved  to  increase  the  mrmhership  hy 
thirty.  The  price  of  seats  had  grown  to 
#10.000  each,  and  at  private  sales  since  they 
have  gone  murh  higher.  This  rise  in  value 
in  less  than  ten  year*  has  been  phenomenal. 
With  the  fSOtMMMl  secured  by  the  sale  of 
new  seats  and  with  92A.OOO  added,  the  Stock 
Exchange  purchased  the  Mechanii-s  National 
Hank  lluilding.  a tanntiftil  white  marhh- 
structure  of  two  stories,  and  has  just  moved 
into  it.  It  stands,  curiously  enough,  on  the 
site  of  llie  ohl  I'nitcd  State*  Hank  which 
felt  the  wrath  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

THE  RAXRlXll  DISTRICT 

Pittsburgh  ha*  ita  financial  district,  as 
ironounred  in  it*  wav  a*  that  of  New  York, 
t in  a*  murh  localized  ns  liny  husjni-s*  dis 
Iriet  in  the  metropolis.  Fourth  Avenue  is 
the  hunker*'  street.  ju*t  a*  much  a*  Fifth 
Avenue  I*  the  great  shopping  street.  New 
York's  tanks,  and  the  tanks  of  any  large 
city  for  that  matter,  are  scattered  well  over 
town.  Pittsburgh  ha*  tanks  here  and  there 
in  its  husine**  district,  hut  most  of  them 
ure  on  Fourth  Avenue,  where  they  lie  anug. 
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imp  up  against  another,  just  a*  the  whole- 
hmw'  in  the  dry-goods  trade  do  in  New 
York  pity. 

For  two  or  throe  block*  every  business 
place  on  Fourth  Avenue  of  any  pretension* 
i«  ii  liMiik  of  some  kind.  It  ii»  really  an 
amazing  sight.  and  wonder  fixe*  it»elf  npon 
the  visitor  how  they  ran  |M»«sihly  lie  sup- 
ported. No  siidt  array  of  bunk*  in  to  be 
found  in  eln*e  proximity  in  any  other  place 
in  the  country.  Of  course.  the  fuel  that 
they  have  hudilled  together  is  due  ehietly  to 
the  congested  eharaeter  of  the  business  ili* 
triet  of  the  plaee.  The  hank*  are  neeiled 
for  the  town.  *o  pnwjH'roii*  lias  it  I«cen,  and 
there  was  no  other  place  for  them  to  nv* 
than  in  a small  district  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  chief  business  street  of  the  place. 
From  a tinaneial  point  of  view  Fourth 
Avenue  is  the  leading  street  of  the  town. 
It  makes  a lirave  show,  ami  the  presence 
of  so  many  monied  institutions  in  one  spot 
gives  mi  appearance  of  aggressive  solidity, 
'-nch  as  1-.111110I  In'  found  elsewhere  in  the 
t'liitcd  States.  The  Isrnks  of  the  Wall 
Street  district  of  N'ew  York,  scattered  here 
and  there,  as  they  are.  are  not  more  impres- 
sive than  the  showing  Pittsburgh  makes  in 
this  Held. 

Sinee  the  licginning  of  the  year  record 
prices  in  the  sale  of  real  e-state  in  the  busi- 
ness part  of  Pittsburgh  have  I wen  made  in 
half  a dozen  ease*.  On  Smithflcld  Street, 
the  second  of  the  leading  thoroughfares  of 
the  town,  as  high  as  ifltlKHt  n front  foot  has 
la-i-n  paid,  a large  figure  for  a town  of  less 
than  400.000  inhabitants.  Out  in  the  rc*i 
denee  district,  where  there  is  a large  amount 
of  undeveloped  pro|ierty,  as  high  us  SAOD  a 
front  foot  hns  ls-cn  tiuid  tlila  year  for  resi- 
dential property.  Indeed,  real  estate  is 
staring  in  every  part  of  the  town,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  when  one  consider*  ilia  magnitude 
of  the  business  interest*  of  the  crowded  city. 

Besides  the  great  railroad  systems  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the 
Vanderbilt  lines,  the  Pittsburgh  and  laike 
Kric.  the  Wabash  line  i*  now  entering  the 
congested  business  district,  by  tuum-lling 
through  the  Mount  Washington  hills,  up 
which  the  inclined  plane*  run.  and  then 
crossing  the  Monongahela  rinse  to  what 
might  In-  called  the  " Battery part  of  town. 
Thi*  means  a great  increase  in  the  railroad 
activities  of  the  plaee.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
Pittsburgh  can  lie  made  more  of  a railroad 
centre,  because  of  tin-  simple  fact  that  there 
would  seem  to  l»c  no  more  room  for  tracks  to 
enter  the  place.  Kvcrv  low  hill  and  valley  is 
already  occupied  by  tnrsr  corporations. 

mrsnrimirn  ctoramm  car  hkuvice 

To  illustrate  further  the  extent  of  the 
business  activity  of  Pittsburgh  one  should 
study  tin*  rc|«irts  of  the  various  ear  service 
associations  of  the  1'nitcd  States.  There 
are  thirty-eight  of  these  in  the  I'nited 
States,  and  Pittsburgh's  leads  them  all.  It 
was  at  Pittsburgh  that  the  greatest  freight 
hlnekude  of  the  country  occurred  in  the  fall 
of  1 002  ami  the  winter  following.  It  sepmed 
ns  if  the  tracks  of  Pittsburgh  could  never 
he  cleared.  The  lack  of  cars  for  its  own 
industries  seriously  eripphtl  the  town.  The 
trouble  enine  from  the  fact  that  Kastern 
railroad*  could  deliver  ears  to  Pittsburgh 
for  the  West,  hut  the  West  i-oiilil  nol  lake 
them.  "Take  loaded  ears  from  us.  but  do 
■lot  send  its  nny  more."  the  officials  of  tile 
roods  west  of  Pittsburgh  said.  For  mib's 
and  inilr*  these  ears  were  sidetracked.  in 
ami  near  town,  resulting  in  losses  of.  one 
might  say.  millions  of  dollar*  to  shippers, 
Railroad  officials  hurried  to  the  place.  Km- 
ployccs  «,f  railroads  worked  overtime  and 
until  they  were  exhausted  physically  Pas- 
senger engines  and  the  crews  of  passenger- 
trains  were  impressed  into  the  service,  11  ml 
early  in  the  year  the  traffic  emerged  from 
the  woods,  so  to  s|H>ak. 

The  ear  traffic  association*  of  the  country 
■leal  with  the  ear  situation  after  the  ears 
have  Itccn  delivered  to  siding*  for  unloading 
It  is  the  business  of  these  a*s4»eiiitioii*  to 
keep  track  of  the  ears,  and  see  that  they  arc 
unbwded  and  loaded  within  *|M-eitiis|  time 
limits.  Take  the  record  of  Pittsburgh  for 
January  of  three  year*.  In  IOO|  the  Pitts- 
burgh .\'«M-iation  handled  nolrss  than  130.702 
ears.  The  next  highest  record  wa*  that  of 
the  New  Knglarid  Association,  which,  for 
the  entire  territory  of  New  Kngland.  handled 
i:t:t.;UM  ear*  The  I'hiliKlelphia  Association 
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came  next  with  » record  of  121.287  car*. 
The  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Association 
bundled  onlv  .V2.U00  cars.  Chicago's  record 
was  1 10.2 1 .'/cars. 

The  next  year  Pittsburgh's  record  was 
1-1 7 .203  cars.  New  Kngland  for  that  month 
of  January  handled  141.801  ears.  Philadel- 
phia handful  127.147  ears,  and  Chicago  han- 
dled 121.111!).  In  January  of  liio.'t  Pitta- 
burgh  handled,  at  the  height  of  the  freight 
blockade.  l.'jO.'iHtl  cars  for  the  month.  New 
Kngland  surpassed  this  reeonl.  handling 
155.400  ear*.  The  entile  State  of  Illinois, 
excluding  the  Chicago  district,  made  a still 
higher  record,  the  figures  living  210.  I'll 
ears.  But  the  point  is  that  no  eitv  in  the 
country  approached  the  record  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  total  mimlM-r  of  cars  liiindlcd  by  this  as- 
sociation in  I1NI2  was  1.802.777.  Taking 
the  standard  length  of  a railroad -car  as  a 
luisis.  it  is  Is-licvcd  that  more  than  200.INHI 
miles  of  freight-ear*  were  handled  in  one  year 
on  sidings  of  the  town.  <*au  anything  In* 
more  impressive  than  that? 

Tit k bivkk’s  urkat  commerce 

Another  set  of  figures,  showing  the  com* 
merec  of  the  rivers  of  the  city,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  convince  the  reader  of  the  vast  im- 
porluncc  of  this  eotnniereial  centre  of  the 
1'nitcd  States,  six  or  eight  miles  helow 
Pittsburgh  on  I lie  Ohio  River  is  the  well- 
known  Davis  Island  Dam.  River  dams  are 
common  in  and  near  Pittsburgh.  They  are 
situated  -everal  miles  apart,  in  most  case*, 
and  they  buck  the  water  lip  into  deep  lakes 
which  are  eallisl  pool*.  These  |mols  often 
get  crowded  with  many  square  miles  of  coal 
IhimIs  waiting  for  high  water,  so  as  to  carry 
their  product  down  the  Ohio  11ml  into  the 
vast  tributary  district  of  the  Mississippi  mid 
the  CJulf. 

The  government  records  show  that  the  ton- 
nage of  tin-  rivers  in  Pittsburgh  Harbor  for 
tile  year  |D0|.  tlie  latest  for  vtliieb  figures 
are  available,  vva*  l0.Hlll.4HM.  The  tonnage 
of  the  harlior  of  New  York  for  that  year 
was  I0.7M7.7DO.  The  toiuiage  of  the  " Son  " 
■*a lulls,  the  greatest  ill  the  world,  was 
■ him. nisi  toils,  Ooiiig  dow  n Hu- Ohio  |Nist  Davis 


Island  Dam.  the  tonnage  was  3,:i4ll.OOO.  (So- 
ing  up  it  was  only  01.700  tons,  showing  what 
the  coal  - traffic  shipments  of  Pittsburgh 
amount  by  water.  The  numls-r  of  vessels 
approximately  that  passed  the  Davis  Island 
Dam  in  the  year  was  more  than  IfiJHHt.  The 
minils-r  of  pa **cngcrs  carried  was  Ml 7.5011. 
On  the  Monongahela.  right  in  Pittsburgh, 
so  to  *|icuk.  the  tonnage  of  the  river,  as 
shown  by  the  records  of  the  nine  locks, 
forming  ]hmiI*  there,  was  1I.I0U.IHNI.  and  the 
mindicr  of  passengers  carried  was  181.000. 
The  nearest  record  to  that  beforr  was  in 
the  year  1800,  when  the  freight  tonnage 
was  0. 054. OOO.  Wonderful,  indeed,  is  the 
business  of  Pittsburgh  and  its  port. 

USE  OK  NATURAL  GA8 
This  subject  of  fuel  ill  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict «linuhi  riot  In*  di*rui**cd  without  a word 
or  two  on  the  use  of  natural  gas.  In  the 
lute  eighties  Mild  curly  nineties  there  was  a 
prodigal  waste  of  tills  piodint  in  Pitts- 
burgh. It  was  in  the  ten  year*  of  thi*  time 
that  the  cnul  industry  received  the  only 
cheek  in  it*  growth  in  the  district.  Natural 
gas  i»  still  in  general  use  in  manufacturing 
imd  the  heating  of  household*  of  the  city. 
Many  of  the  fields  have  been  exhausted,  and 
most  of  the  ga*  now  used  comes  from  what  i* 
known  as  the  West  Virginia  region  in  great 
pi j»e- line*.  It  is  almost  indispensable  in 
glass-making  and  in  the  open-hearth  system 
of  steel  manufacture.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
steel  concern*  have  gns-muking  apparatus 
in  their  plant*  in  ease  of  a breakdown  or  a 
diminished  supply  from  the  gas-fields.  Nat- 
ural pas  i*  u*ed  jn  no  less  than  1 1«M»  manu- 
facturing establishment*  in  Pennsylvania, 
and.  although  the  production  in  lomt  was 
les*  than  half  of  what  it  was  in  Iss8.  the 
State  still  rank*  second  in  the  production  of 
thi*  essential  fuel.  When  it  was  in  gen- 
eral use  Pittsburgh  was  no  longer  the  Smoky 
City.  Now  that  soft  coal  i*  the  chief  fuel 
produet  of  the  town  the  city  is  smoky,  Init 
to  no  greater  extent  than  nny  of  the  other 
large  iiiamifiirt uring  cities  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies. Indeed.  Chicago  i*  pi  nimbly  more 
smoky  to-day  than  Pitt-hurgli. 
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COAL,  COKE,  ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY,  AMi 
(I  LAKH 

It  ii>  a common  Baying  that  iron  ami  ateel 
have  made  Pittsburgh.  It  is  true  enough, 
luit  it  may  la*  said  also  that  the  delimit*  of 
enal,  and  the  umuirpiMiMl  coke  that  may 
l*e  secured  from  it.  in  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
have  made  the  iron  und  steel.  Except  for 
its  adjacent  deposits  of  fuel  Pittsburgh 
would  not  be  a great  manufacturing  city 
to-day.  The  coal  mines  and  the  rivers  for 
transportation  of  coal  are  nature's  great 
gifts  to  Pittsburgh.  The  rest  of  the  busi- 
ness is  largely  a resultant  of  these. 

The  bituminous  coiil  district  of  Pittsburgh 
covers  an  unit  of  no  less  than  14,000  square 
miles,  a territory  2000  miles  larger  than  the 
entire  coal-field  of  Great  Britain.  Nearly 
rt5.000.000  tons  of  it  are  produced  each  year 
by  something  like  50,000  miners.  It  has  la-cn 
estimated  hv  experts  that  the  supply  of  this 
district  alone  will  last  at  the  present  rate 
of  mining  from  700  to  1000  years.  The  an- 
nual coal  production  of  Pennsylvania  is 
more  than  one-half  of  that  of  the  United 
State*,  and  of  bituminous  coal  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  produced  last  year  more  than 
one  third  of  that  grade  mim-d  in  the  entire 
country.  Coal  can  Is-  delivered  by  boat  from 
Pittsburgh  at  New  Orleans  for  $1  50  a ton — 
in  fact,  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  hauled  by 
rail  to  the  Atlantic  const  for  shipment.  This 
fact  is  of  tremendous  significance  to  Pitts- 
burgh. It  has  built  lip  n great  mining  in- 
terest there.  Pittsburgh  itself  probably  uses 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  coal  it  produces, 
hut  it  supplies  a vast  territory  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf. 

Then-  are  whole  towns  given  up  exclusive- 
ly to  coal-mining.  Nunc  but  miners  praeti- 
cully  live  there.  The  development  of  the 
mining  system  has  been  moat  progressive. 
A large  quant  ily  of  machinery  i«  used  in 
the  industry.  Electric  automatic  coal-rut- 
ting  machine*  are  eommnn.  big  plants  arc 
used  to  force  fresh  air  into  the  mines  con- 
stantly. automatic  hoisting  - machines  arc 
common,  and  great  contrivances  load  the 
■suit  in  large  quantities  are  in  use.  a vast 
difference  from  the  early  days  when  the  coal 
was  taken  front  the  pits  in  the  Mononga- 
hela  Valley  hills  across  the  river,  and  loaded 
in  vessels  by  hnndbarrnws  pushed  over  gang- 
planks. 

The  Pittsburgh  coal  was  first  used  by 
Colonel  James  Burd  in  1750.  It  was  first 
shipped  down  the  river  in  boats  in  1H 17. 
Previous  to  that  time,  in  1811.  the  first 
steamlmat  was  launched  at  Pitt -burgh,  hav- 
ing Iteen  built  there.  The  first  railroad  ship- 
ment of  coal  from  Pittsburgh  occurred  in 
1841,  and  between  1817  and  that  year  the 
shipments  were  entirely  by  water.  At  first 
the  coal  was  curried  hv  llut-lmttonicd  Ismts 
shout  75  feet  long  nnd  lfi  f«*-t  wide.  A pair 
of  these  Isarts  were  la-hed  together,  and 
then  floated  down  the  river,  when  the  fresh- 
ets came,  by  man  power,  a good  deal  like 
the  rafts  of  lumlier  are  flouted  to  market. 
A crew  of  twenty-five  men  was  for  each  pair 
of  l*»ut«.  and  as  many  as  25,000  bushels  of 
coal  were  in  the  two  (mat*. 

It  was  a great  sight  in  those  day*  to 
watch  the  coal  - boats  leave.  Men  eagerly 
gave  up  their  ordinary  work  to  make  the 
trip  down  the  river.  There  was  a fascina- 
tion in  this  primitive  form  of  travel  with 
the  opportunity  it  afforded  to  see  a little 
part  of  the  great  outside  world. 

Gradually  the  towing  system  rwmr  into 
use.  nnd  after  a lime  the  Ismts  grew  to  a 
sin  «f  170  feet  long  und  20  feet  wide,  and 
now  it  is  common  to  see  one  tow  ing  steamer 
deliver  no  less  than  I.IHMMMNi  bushels  of 
coal  at  New  Orleans,  where  in  the  early 
days  of  the  trade  50.000  bushels  were  de- 
livered by  a pair  of  floaters.  The  govern- 
ment's demand  for  coal,  in  its  Mississippi 
operation*  in  the  civil  war.  gave  a great 
impetus  to  the  trade  in  the  early  sixties, 
and  this  led  to  the  development  of  the 
towing  system,  whieh  revolutionized  the 
coal  • carrying  trade  of  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict. 

Then  came  the  development  of  the  locks 
with  their  pools,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
trade  from  charges  of  lockage,  nnd  nowadays 
approximately  900.000,00*1  bushel*  of  enal 
are  water  Isirne  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
a year.  If  it  were  nut  for  this  water  sys- 


tem of  carriage  of  fuel  the  Pittsburgh  Indus 
tries  could  not  exist.  The  railroads  could 
not  begin  to  carry  the  product-  < hie  of  the 
co«|  companies  of  the  place,  formed  from  120 
separate  concerns,  has  a capital  of  $04,000,- 
Oflu.  anil  has  in  its  fields  an  estimated  supply 
of  8,000,000,000  tons.  It  own*  0000  coal- 
cars,  and  it  employs  30,000  men. 

KXTKNT  (VK  THE  CURE  IMMTSTMf 

Coke  is  a product  of  bitmninou*  coal  from 
which  the  impurities  have  been  burned,  leav- 
ing a product  of  nearly  pure  carbon.  It 
is  indispensable  in  the  making  of  steel.  The 
best  coke  in  thr  world  i*  made  in  the  Con- 
nellsville  district,  near  Pittsburgh,  For 
twenty  year*  the  Oonncllsville  region  has 
produced  a little  more  than  one-half  of  the 
entire  coke  product  of  the  country.  In  PtOl 
the  value  of  the  coke  made  in  the  district 
was  $25,000,000  in  round  numbers.  More 
than  1 2.500.000  ton*  were  produced.  What 
this  mentis  to  the  railroad  may  be  realized 
from  the  fact  that  the  daily  shipments  of 
roke  in  the  found Isvillr  region  often  run  as 
high  as  2'MNI  cars,  and  that  50.000  ear-  a 
month  is  a common  record.  Nearly  22.000 
flaring  coke-ovens  -end  out  their  flames  and 
smoke  into  the  region,  making  the  nights 
picturesque  and  the  days  gloomy  in  the  coun- 
try roundabout. 

The  coke  industry  in  this  region,  accord- 
ing to  the  1000  census,  increased  113  per 
cent.  In  ten  years.  It  employs  more  than 

20.000  wage-earner*,  nnd  the  subsidiary  rail- 
road truffle  employs  thousands  more.  In 
1902  the  records  nr  the  far  Service  Associa- 
tion show  that  Pittsburgh  took  3.704.031 
tons  of  coke,  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  351,000  ton*.  The  West  took  fl.OtMt,- 
314  toil*  of  nike.  passing  through  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  in  1002.  mii  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  804.000  ton*.  The  increase 
in  the  cuke  product,  passing  to  or  through 
Pittsburgh  in  1002  over  1901.  was  more  than 

1.155.000  ton*.  It  required  !77.onn  ear*  to 
haul  Pittsburgh "s  share  of  the  product,  and 
tor  the  Western  traffic  no  lean  Gian  300,910 
curs  were  used,  making  a total  of  478.221 
cars.  This  was  25.000  cars  more  than  were 
used  the  previous  year.  The  numlier  of  cars 
would  have  been  greater  had  not  there  been 
an  incrense  in  tlic  size  of  the  cars.  The 
average  car,  up  to  1000,  carried  eighteen 
tons  of  coke.  It  haa  since  Iwen  raised  to 
twentv-flve  tons  a car.  It  was  over  the  ship- 
ment* nf  coke  that  the  celebrated  Pittsburgh 
car  famine  really  began.  Giuin  shipments 
front  the  West  rubbl'd  the  industry  of  its 
normal  supply  of  car*,  and.  ua  a result,  the 
steel  industry  suffered  seriously.  The  rail- 
roads are  hurrying  orders  for  new  ears,  and 
it  is  expected  that  little  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  that  direction  hereafter. 

rLWTMH’AL  MACHl.Xr.HT  MAKIXO 

There  are  two  places  in  the  United  States 
where  electrical  machinery  manufacture  lias 
centred  with  enormous  plants.  One  of  them 
is  in  Pittsburgh.  No  story  of  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  und  its  growth  would  be  complete 
or  adequate  without  the  mention  of  George 
Wcslinghotise  ami  his  great  sucres*,  not.  only 
in  perfecting  electrical  and  other  devices, 
but  in  carrying  on  enormous  business  enter- 
prises. The  various  Wcwlinghou-c  compa- 
nies. concerned  in  the  making  of  air-brake*, 
engines  of  various  kind*,  electrical  device*, 
and  lamps,  are  capitalized  at  more  than  $50.- 
OtHt.lKlfl.  and  employ  more  than  12,000  per- 
sons. 

The  name  Wcstinghousc  is  synonymous 
in  the  electrical  and  machine  making 
world  in  Pittsburgh  with  that  of  Carnegie 
in  the  *lrel  industry.  He  first  attracted 
attention  bv  his  air-brake  invention  nnd  it* 
Ntiliacqiicnt  development.  Then  came  Ilia 
maniifartiirc  of  various  kind*  of  engine*  on 
a colossal  scale.  In  the  late  eighties  the 
use  of  electrical  device*  begun  to  supplant 
to  some  extent  the  use  of  imcumatie  power 
In  signal  machinery,  and  Mr,  Wcstinghousc, 
who  had  been  working  for  many  years  in  the 
electrical  field,  went  into  that  husines*  on 
a large  scale.  He  bought  European  patent*, 
ami  he  studied  out  some  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problem*  that  have  been  mustered  in 
the  great  field  of  electrical  work.  The  re 
suit  i*  an  mormon*  plant  in  Kn*t  Pitts- 
burgh, employing  more  than  7500  persons 


and  occupying  fifty  acres.  A great  machine- 
shop  there  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  long 
is  being  duplicated.  It  has  its  own  light 
nnd  power  plant.  There  is  no  more  impres- 
sivc  factory  in  the  country. 

The  use  of  the  alternate  current  in  elec- 
tric work  i*  due  chiefly  to  Mr.  Wmtinghouse, 
who  co-operated  with  Tesla  in  Ids  experi- 
ments and  the  score*  of  electrical  devices, 
from  massive  generator*  and  armature*  and 
motors  of  all  kinds,  down  to  the  little  thing* 
used  in  electrical  work,  reveal  the  inugni 
tude  of  this  great  enterprise.  There  are 
more  than  30.000  We-tlnghou*#  railway 
motors  in  operation  to-day  on  the  trolley- 
cars  of  the  country.  In  every  department  of 
activity  where  electricity  is  used  Mr.  West- 
inghousc's  product*  may  Is-  seen.  He  is  still 
under  sixty,  ha*  time  for  Inrge  real- estate 
operation*,  nnd  numlier*  many  foreign  deco- 
ration* among  hi*  trophic*  of  mechanical 
skill. 

Over  in  England  there  is  a Westing- 
hou«c  company  that  lius  a plant  which  occu- 
pies 130  acre*  of  him)  in  Manchester.  The 
|triti*h  company  i*  capitalized  at  $7,500,000. 
and  from  this  work*  the  foreign  market  is 
supplied.  The  plant  is  practically  as  large 
u*  that  at  East  Pittsburgh. 

THE  MAXt'EAtTPRE  OK  lil.AHH 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  stand*  first 
in  the  country  in  the  making  of  glass,  nnd 
most  of  this  comes  from  the  Pittsburgh  re- 
gion. Nearly  forty  per  rent,  of  the  glass 
made  in  the  United  States  comes  from  this 
district.  The  State  is  first  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  plate  ami  window  gins*,  tuhlewnre 
and  fine  blow-ware,  second  in  tlic  making 
of  fruit  jars  and  bottle*.  and  first  in  the 
making  of  lump  chimneys.  It  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  men  '*  struck 
oil  " in  I84H  that  the  extensive  making  of 
lamp  chimney*  began  in  Pennsylvania. 

Tlic  reason  why  the  western  purl  of  the 
State  i*  especially  adapted  to  the  making 
of  gla**  i*  the  fuel  that  in  Junintu  und 
Fayette  counties  a supply  of  glii**-siim!  is 
found  equal  to  any  in  toe  world.  The  pres- 
ence of  cheap  bituminous  coal  and  of  natural 
gas  served  to  fix  the  industry  in  the  region 
where  this  supply  of  raw  material  i*  most 
accessible.  The  making  of  gin**  is  a simple 
process,  the  detail*  of  whieh  are  known  to 
all.  It  i*  "till  one  of  the  best-paid  indus- 
tries in  the  country. 

It  would  not  be  fitting  to  close  an  article 
on  Pittsburgh  without  some  reference  to 
Andrew  Carnegie's  benefactions  to  the  city. 
Although  his  home  is  now  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  been  and  i*  the  most  conspic- 
uous of  the  city’s  product  of  citizenship.  Not 
only  did  lie  make  hi*  vast  fortune  in  the 
town,  twit  he  ha*  endeavored  and  ha*  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  most  of  the  refining  in 
fluencea  that  are  noteworthy  in  the  place. 
He  gave  $820,000  for  the  great  Carnegie 
Library  that  stand*  close  to  the  entrance  of 
Sc  hen  Icy  Park,  and  he  gave  $450,000  for 
the  various  brunch  libraries  of  this  institu- 
tion in  the  smaller  towns  rounduliout  where 
the  workmen  that  he  once  employed  live. 
He  ha*  given,  iri  addition.  $5.0110.000  for  the 
extension  of  the  Library  Building  and  the 
upbuilding  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  where 
art  and  science  may  la-  developed  in  the 
town.  In  addition,  he  ha*  given  $2.ooo.iKH) 
for  the  endowment  of  the  Carnegie  Institute. 
Moreover,  he  is  about  to  give  $2,000,000  for 
the  endowment  and  equipment  of  a School 
of  Technology  near  the  Carnegie  Library  and 
Institute,  a school  to  lie  devoted  largely  to 
the  most  improved  methods  of  manual  train- 
ing. 

Looking  back  at  what  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
done  for  the  steel  industry  and  the  conse- 
quent advancement  of  the  prosperity  of  Pitts 
hurgh.  and  then  considering  what  he  i«  do- 
ing still  in  tin-  way  of  benefactions  for  the 
place,  one  may  say  truly  that  he  i*  the  fore- 
most of  the  human  product*  of  the  city. 
After  he  is  gone — and  may  the  year*  l»e 
many  la-fore  that  comes — It  would  aeetn  to 
he  fitting  that  his  statue  should  Is-  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  Schcnlev  Park.  That 
would  Is-  the  proper  place  for  it.  and  one 
feel*  that  his  statue  shutild  I*-  the  only  one 
to  iH-eupy  that  delightful  spot. 

Taking  it  all  in  all.  Pittsburgh  i*  a place 
for  all  Americans  to  be  proud  of  justly. 
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Edward  T.  C.  Slease  & Co. 

Pittsri’ROH  i»  Incrcuaiog  it*  reputation  fur 
its  litMiii'iul  institution*  4i  I tin  m*  t u*  rapidly 
iik  it  him  arrived  nt  its  supremacy  in  the  in- 
dustrial world.  I Ik  representative  bunking 
un«l  brokerage  houses  .re  recognized  factors 
all  over  the  country,  and  prominent  amon»r 
them  ia  the  rising  firm  of  Kdward  T.  C. 
Klesse  ft  Co.  This  firm  was  organized  three 
years  ago  by  Kdward  T.  Sira  m-  and  II. 
It.  Guthrie,  brother  of  S.  Guthrie,  presi- 
dent of  the  Amerieiin  Steel  Hoop  Company, 
before  it  wiitt  merged  into  the  great  Steel 
Corporation.  Mr.  II.  K.  Guthrie,  in  August 
lust,  retired  from  the  firm  and  moved  to 
New  York  eily.  Hr  purrhased  a seat  In 
the  New  York  St«K'k  Exchange  for  ftHo.OOQ. 
uml  •■Min  hrrumc  n prominent  financier  ill 
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OUR  OWM  SYSTEM  OF  PRIVATE  LEASED  WIRES  EAST  AMO  WEST 


EDW.T.C.  SLEASE  & CO. 

Bankers  and  Brokers 


Edward  T.  C.  Slease 


Wall  Street.  Hi*  partner.  Mr.  Kdward  T.  (’. 
Sleimr  continued  hi«  hinduc**  in  Pittsburgh 
in  the  Arrott  Building.  mid.  although  one 
of  the  ymingi «t  finnneiul  iimtitutlons  of  the 
great  steel  city,  it  i»  now  recognized  an  one 
of  the  leaders.  The  liu*ine**  method*  of  the 
present  firm  an'  up  to  date,  and  nt  the 
Mine  time  conservative  and  iwife.  It  haa 
bruneh  offices  at  Wheeling,  West  Virginia-, 
Steubenville.  Ohio;  Ea*t  Liverpool,  Ohio; 
Youngstown,  Ohio:  und  McKeesport.  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Theri-  is  a direct  system  of  private 
wires,  east  and  west,  so  that  the  firm 
ran  execute  immediate  orders  with  all  the 
leading  exchanges,  and  every  department  is 
eon  I rolled  by  a competent  malinger  and 
financier.  Mr.  Kdward  T.  C.  Slease.  the 
active  Ill-nil  of  the  house,  is  the  son  of  the 
well  known  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
the  Kev,  William  I).  Slease,  ll.I>..  and  the 
grandson  of  James  Crawford,  the  famous 
Ohio  hunker  and  capitalist.  Mr.  Slease  is 
a graduate  of  the  Cniversitv  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

He  married  in  lSJffi  I .aunt  I..  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Captain  Adam  Jacobs,  of 
Brownsville,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
steamboat-builders  «>f  till-  Moiioiigaheln  Val 
ley.  Tin-  family  resides  in  a handsome  res 
idence  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Mr.  Slease  is  de- 
votedly fond  of  horss's.  Hi-  has  some  of  the 
finest  carriage  and  saddle  horses  in  Pitts- 
burgh. and  In  is  nolisl  for  his  handsome 
equipages,  He  is  foremost  in  any  work  for 
the  Im-ih  fit  anil  improvement  of  Pittsburgh, 
mid  be  is  n uicml*er  of  many  clubs  and  so- 
cial organizations,  among  them  being  the 
! tiu|ui'siie,  Monongubela.  and  Country 
rlulis. 

Ill-  is  looked  Up  to  ns  one  of  the  prineipnl 
firianeinl  factors  of  the  Pittsburgh  money 
uinrket,  and  among  the  leaders  of  it*  great 
future,  both  roinmerrially  und  limiueially. 
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National  Fire  Proofing  Company 
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OUR  PRODUCT  IS  THE  RECOGNIZED 
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FIRE  PROOFING 

NOT  ONLY  BY  TESTS.  BUT  FROM  ACTUAL 
EXPERIENCE.  ALL  THE  LARGEST 
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FIRE  PROOFED  WITH  OUR  MATERIAL. 
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The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company 

Amu.xu  the  litany  great  industries  which 
have  helped  to  make  Pittsburgh  one  of  the 
grenteBt  industrial  centres  of  the  world,  a 
prominent  und  i moo  riant  organization  is  the 
Pit  tshurgh  Coal  Company,  which  was  Incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  in  August.  1818),  and  which 
was  among  the  pioneers  of  the  great  move- 
ment for  combination  and  consolidation 
which  has  in  a few  year*  revolutionized 
the  industrial  methods  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
has  made  it  the  moat  marvellous  und  pro- 
gressive city  in  the  world.  The  compnny 
was  formed  to  consolidate  the  business  and 
acquire  the  properties  of  the  largest  pro- 
duce) s and  snippers  of  steam  und  gas  coal 
in  Pittsburgh  and  its  vicinity.  The  follow- 
ing eoni|ianie«  are  merged  in  this  gigantic 
Organization,  and  it  includes  I).  M.  Ander- 
son. Frank  Armstrong.  Alexander  Itlack 
Coal  Company.  Itlvtli  Coal  Company.  Bower 
Hills  Mining  Company.  Boyd  Coal  Company, 
N.  H.  Itnyd,  Iteadling  Brothers,  .1.  W. 
Blower.  J.  I).  Boyd.  -F.  I>.  Boyd  Coal  Com- 
pany. Bridgeville  Coal  Company.  J.  V. 
II.  Cooke  A Sons,  J.  B.  Corey.  Columbia  (!as 
Coni  Company.  Churtrin  Block  Coal  Com- 
pany. Cannnsburg  Coal  Company.  J.  K. 
lkiuglus.  W.  L.  Dixon  A Company.  Alexander 
Dempster.  Kquitahle  Coal  Company,  Essen 
Coal  Company.  Eureka  Coal  Company.  How 
Galley  Mine.’  First  Port  MonongiiMu  Gas 
Coal  Company.  Fidelity  ‘Coal  Company. 
Henrlette  rloernheim.  Federal  Coal  Com- 
pany, H.  Floersheim.  Forest  Hill  Mining 
Company.  S.  A.  Gibson.  D.  R.  Hanna.  Hanna 
Brothers.  Hartley  A Marshall.  Hurst  & 
Company,  Imperial  Coal  Company.  L.  S. 
Johns.  Johnston  Coal  Mining  Company. 
Keeling  Coal  Company.  I<aurel  llill  Car  and 
Coal  Company,  lake  Superior  Coal  Com- 
pany. A.  W.  Melton  el  nl.  Mingo  Gas  Coal 
Coni|iany,  Midway  Block  Coal  Company.  M. 
Mi-Cue  A Compnny.  J.  A.  MeCready.  Mor- 
gan. Moore.  A Bainc.  Morris  A Sewell. 
Moon  Run  Coal  Company.  Montour  Railroad 
Com|Minv,  O.  MeClintoek.  \V.  L Mrl'lintnrlc, 
Estate  of  Washington  MeClintoek.  Miller's 
Run  Mining  ('ompany,  Nathaniel  Holmes. 
National  Coal  Company.  J.  E.  Newell. 
Noi'h western  Coal  Railway  Company.  Oak 
Ridge  Coni  Company.  Limited.  Osborne 
Senger  A Company,  Panhandle  Coal  Com- 
pany. Pennsylvania  Title  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. Pittsburgh  Cnnaolidated  Coal  Com- 
pany. Pittsburgh.  Knirport  and  North  western 
Dock  Company,  Pittsburgh  and  Chlrago  Ga» 
Coal  Company.  Provident  Mining  Company. 
Pittsburgh  and  Western  Coal  and  Coke  Com 
nany.  K.  W.  Powers.  Pittsburgh  Block  Coal 
Company.  Port  Royal  Coal  and  Coke  Com- 

Iwnv.  Port  Royal  I>ock  Company.  Pitts- 
airgh  and  Moon  Run  Railroad  Company. 
Robbins  Coal  and  Coke  Company.  Robbins 
Coal  Mining  Company.  F.  L.  Robbins.  Isaac 
I.  Rolwrtsnn.  W.  P.  Rend.  Jueoh  E.  Ridge- 
way. Redstone  OH.  Coal,  and  Coke  Company. 
Ridgeway- Bishop  Coal  Compnny.  Iln|ie  Mine 
Coal  Cnm|Miny.  W.  J.  Steen,  Saw  Mill  Run 
Coal  Com|«ny.  Sbeppler  Gas  Coal  ('oni|*any, 
Shire  Oaks  Coal  Company.  J.  H.  Somers  Fuel 
Company.  J.  D.  Banters.  Jesse  H.  Sanford, 
Waverly  Coal  ami  Coke  ComjMiiiy,  Warner 
Coal  and  Coke  Company,  J.  II.  White.  Wil- 
low Grove  Mining  Company,  II.  K.  Wiek. 
Wick  Haven  Supply  Company,  H.  K.  Wiek, 
C.  B Wiek  and  Frank  Morrison.  Youg- 
hioglu-nv  and  Wick  Haven  Railroad  Com- 
pany. Webster  Gas  Coal  Company.  R.  11. 
Williams.  Walsh  • Cpstill  Coal  Company, 
Youghinghenv  Mining  Company.  Youg- 
hingheny  and  l^-high  Coal  Compnny.  Youg- 
hinghenv Ga«  Coal  Company,  Youghinghenv 
River  Coni  Company,  and  many  others,  com- 
prising HO, 00(1  acres  of  coal  lands  and  7000 
acres  of  surface  land  in  Allegheny.  Fayette, 
Wn-hington.  Westmoreland  counties,  with 
docks  and  plants  in  many  counties  and 
States. 

ft  employs  30.000  people,  and  its  out- 
put reaches  20.0O0.fMMF  tons  a year.  It 
also  owns  undeveloped  coal  lands  covering 
50,4)00  acres,  and  it  is  generally  known  ns 
the  great  14  railroad  coal  combination " of 
tlic  West.  It  awns  over  thirty  miles  of 
railroad,  with  .1000  cars  and  seventeen  loon- 
motives.  and  its  authorized  capital  is  $OI,- 
000,000. 


It  is  now  establishing  a European  mar- 
ket, and  it  is  considered  one  of  the  roost 
important  coal  combination*  in  the  world. 
The  chairman  and  president  is  Francis  L. 
Robbins,  nnd  it  includes  in  its  management 
such  well-known  men  as  H.  C.  Frick,  John 
A.  Bell.  D.  R-  Hanna,  Henry  W.  Oliver,  and 
Grant  B.  Schley.  The  head  offices  are  at 
No.  232  Fifth  Avenue,  Pilt.*tnirgli.  The 
t'nion  Trust  Coni|Miny  of  Pittsburgh  is  trans- 
fer agent,  and  the  Fidelity  Title  ami  Trust 
Company  of  Pittsburgh  is  registrar  of  the 
stock. 


Francis  Le  Baron  Robbins  and 
American  T nisi  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

Tiik  master  mind  ami  presiding  genius 
who  controls  this  gigantic  organization  is 
the  chairman  and  president  of  the  bourd  of 
directors.  Francis  Is-  Baron  Bobbin.-.  Mr. 
Bobbins  was  Isirn  at  Rij-ui,  Wisconsin,  Sep- 
tember 3.  1855.  He  is  the  son  of  Thomas 
Burr  ami  Alice  l Brockway  l Robbins.  The 
father  was  one  of  the  largest  coal  operators 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the  family 
have  been  prominent  in  the  business  for 
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nearly  a century.  'Hie  pioneer  American 
ancestor  was  Richard  Robbins,  who  mine 
from  England  in  1(1311,  und  settled  at 
Charlestown.  Massachusetts,  afterwards  re- 
moving to  Cambridge.  The  Robbinses  have 
la-cn  a prominent  New  England  family  for 
nearly  thro-  centuries.  Francis  l>r  Baron 
was  educated  in  Allegheny,  and  from  hi* 
youth  was  brought  up  in  his  father's  busi- 
ness. 

He  has  always  taken  a personal  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  bis  great  army  of 
employees,  and  he  is  highly  respected  and 
honored  by  them.  Wielding  as  he  iI<n«  great 
ower  by  reason  of  his  many  interests  he 
as  always  tried  to  u«c  that  power  honest- 
ly and  justly.  lie  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Pittsburgh  Operators'  Associa- 
tion. und  is  considered  a firm  friend  of  the 
miners.  lie  has  been  a director  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  for  many 
years,  and.  in  addition  to  his  immense  coal 
interest*,  he  is  president  of  the  American 
Trust  Company,  which  is  capitalized  at 
$1,000,000.  Mr.  Robbins  has  lived  at  Alle- 
gheny all  through  hi«  busy  business  life. 
He  resides  in  a handsome  residence.  No.  DOR 
Sherman  Avenue,  Allegheny,  and  has  a large 
family. 

He  married  in  1882  Miss  Helen  Gill. 


who  is  alBo  a scion  of  an  old  Connecti- 
cut family.  The  power  of  Mr.  Robbins's  great 
coal  properl  ies  nnd  the  immense  influence 
that  he  wields  in  the  life  of  the  people  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  make  him  an  im 
Mirlunt  factor  in  the  movements  of  his  fcl- 
nw-townsmen.  lie  has  always  used  hi*  in- 
fluence with  conservative  fairness,  and  he  i- 
looked  up  to  nnd  respected  by  his  busi- 
ness associates  and  hia  thousands  of  em- 
ployees. 

AMERICAN  TRt'ST  COMPANY  OF 

rrmai'iwii. 

He  ia  intimately  connected  with  the  great 
majority  of  financial  institutions  that  hrlp 
to  make  Pittsburgh  the  great  commercial  city 
that  it  in  to-day.  und  among  them  is  the 
.1  mcriras  Trunt  Cooi/amy,  which  is  one  of 
the  youngest  nnd  ut  the  same  time  one  of 
the  soundest  trust  companies  in  that  city  of 
great  financial  institutions.  The  American 
Trust  Company  commenced  business  in 
April.  118)1.  It  was  im-orpornted  N’ovem- 
ln-r  I.  1000,  and  its  capital  i«  $1,000,000. 
Tlu*  officers  arc  Francis  L.  Robbins,  presi- 
dent: John  I).  Nicholson,  vice-president : F. 
II.  Skelding.  second  vice-president : John  A. 
Irwin,  secretary  and  treasurer:  and  A.  M. 
Neepcr,  solicitor.  Although  only  two  years 
old.  the  undivided  profits  already  aggregate 
$103,870.  The  offices  are  at  No.  333  Fourth 
Avenue.  According  to  the  Hnnk-rr* * Mnpn 
Tine  of  New  York  city  the  trust  company  of 
to-day  is  a confidential  agent  in  manifold 
capacities. 

It  is  a bunk;  it  riwivw  deposits; 
it  allows  interest  on  them,  and  it  lends 
money.  Its  loans,  however,  being  chiefly 
on  quick  collaterals  und  for  short  periods, 
are  more  apt  than  those  of  banks  to  be 
of  nn  active  anil  liquidatable  sort,  and  are 
more  easy  to  he  realized  upon  in  times  of 
panic  or  stringency.  It  is  noteworthy  that, 
even  under  pressure,  there  have  been  few.  if 
any.  trust  company  failures,  and  it  may  ta 
regarded  as  still  more  remarkable  that  these 
institutions  are  so  constituted  that  even 
if  thry  should  fail  it  would  not  m-eessarilv 
in  the  least  impair  the  Irusls  committed 
to  their  care.  An  individual  trustee  is  not 
to  permit  trust,  funds  to  become  so  invested 
its  to  he  more  or  less  dependent  upon  bis 
own  solvency,  but  a trust  company  segre- 
gates the  funds  nf  its  respective  trusts, 
and  so  inrrwts  them  *«  to  insure  their 
value,  irrespective  of  the  company's  for- 
tunes. 

Strict  legal  provisions  also  further  safe- 
guard all  trust  investments,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  tlie  management  of  most  of  such  insti- 
tutions is  high,  for  the  jieople  who  constitute 
the  bulk  of  their  |Mtron*.  being  of  the  most 
eiintrrvntlvr  classes  in  every  community,  de- 
mand this.  The  trust  company,  aside  from 
its  tanking  business,  acts  as  executor, 
guardian,  and  trustee  under  wills:  as  a com- 
mittee for  insane  persons,  nnd  depository 
under  reorganizations:  ns  register,  agent, 
manager  of  real  estate,  trustee  for  cor- 
porate mortgages,  nnd  numerous  other  use- 
ful capacities  and  relations.  It  accepts  de- 
posits nnd  the  care  of  properties  under  judi 
cial  direction. 

It  cares  for  the  interests  nf  widows 
and  minor  children  and  other  dependent 

Crsons.  It  makes  investments  and  cnl 
it  Ions  for  it-<  dints,  and  is.  in  fact, 
flit  ml  and  (quipped  to  do  any  flnuncial  busi- 
ness that  may  be  committed  to  it.  When 
funds  .summit is|  to  the  care  of  a trust 
(smipany  have  been  called  for  by  the  owners, 
the  trustees  have  tarn  able  to  produce  them 
ill  every  ease.  This  was  far  from  being 
true  when  it  was  the  universal  practice  for 
individuals  to  perform  the  functions  nf  ex 
eeiitors.  trustees,  administrators,  guardians, 
and  sureties. 

Tndcr  such  conditions  and  with  such  safe- 
guards in  the  hands  of  a man  with  the  rhar 
nrtor  nnd  solvency  nf  Fraiiris  l.c  Baron  Role 
bins  it  can  hardly  ta  surprising  if  an  insli 
tution  like  the  American  Trust  Company, 
young  ns  it  is.  has  ■«  great  future  tafore 
it,  and  it  is  certain  tafore  many  years  have 
pn«»eil  to  In-  considered  one  of  the  richest 
nnd  most  substantial  limincinl  institutions 
of  Pittsburgh. 
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William  E.  Corey 

Aiionn  the  number  «f  young  men  in  Ihf 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  that  have  risen 
from  the  rank*  to  positions  of  great  respon- 
sibility and  trust,  in  none  has  the  advance- 
ment ben  more  striking  than  in  the  raw 
of  William  E.  Carry,  now  the  president  of 
that  great,  company.  “ It  has  la-on  truly 
said  of  him.  he  is  a master  of  details.”  Al- 
ways an  indefatigable  worker,  nothing  was 
too  diflieult  for  him  to  undertake.  Thirty- 
six  years  of  age.  he  to-day  stands  at  the 
helm  as  president  of  three  of  the  largest 
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of  the  great  conqiaaie*  that  go  to  make  up 
the  I'niled  State*  Steel  Corporation,  viz., 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  National  Steel 
Company,  and  the  Ameriean  St***l  Hoop 
ComiMiny.  Surely  his  eareer  is  an  ineentive 
to  the  voting  men  of  to-day.  The  son  of 
a retired  coal  merchant  of  Rraddnck.  Penn- 
sylvania, he  at  tin-  age  of  sixteen  obtained 
a minor  position  in  the  lalmratory  of  the 
Kflgar  Thomson  Steel  Works,  where  liis 
close  attention  and  applieation  to  his  work 
attracted  to  him  the  attention  of  his  su- 
periors; he  was  soon  transferred  to  a more 
responsible  position  in  the  order  depart- 
ment of  the  Homes! rad  Steel  Works,  and  in 
a comparatively  short  time  was  made  the 
superintendent  of  the  plate-mill*  ami  O.  II. 
department-  of  this  works.  It  was  not 
long  after  his  appointment  to  this  |Ke>ition 
that  the  manufacture  of  armor  plate  for 
the  government  was  la-gun  at  1 lniiic*tcnd. 
A strong,  capable  man  la-ing  required  for 
the  "iipcrinteiidcney  of  this  department.  Mr. 
Corey  was  chosen  for  the  position.  How 
well  lie  filled  the  requirements  of  the  posi- 
tion is  well  known.  The  armor-plate  de- 
partment under  hia  management  became 
win  Id  famous,  the  sun-ess  in  its  manufac- 
ture la-ing  greatly  dm*  to  the  introduction 
by  him  of  a new  mid  valuable  reforging 
process.  Mr.  Charier  M.  Schwab,  at  that 
time  the  general  sii|a-i  inteiident  of  the  Home- 
stead Steel  Works,  la-ing  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Mr. 
Corey  sill-reeded  him  ns  general  superin- 
tendant  at  Homestrad.  and  at  the  same  time 
was  admitted  to  partnership  in  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company.  To  the  responsibilities  of 
the  management  of  the  Homestead  Steel 
Works,  no  small  task,  was  soon  afterward 
added  the  «iiprrintcudcney  of  the  Carrie 
Furnaces  and  also  the  Howard  Axle  Works, 
these  combined  forming  the  largest  group 
of  steel -pin n is  under  one  bead  in  the  world. 
How  well  lie  succeeded  is  evidenced  by  the 
fa»t  that  when  Mr.  Schwab  was  called  to 
higher  responsibilities.  Mr.  Corey  was  his 
logical  smx-essor.  Truly  a wonderful  record 
Mr.  Corcv  married  Mis*  l.niirn  It.  Cooke 
of  Itraddock.  Pennsylvania.  They  have  one 
son.  Alan,  thirteen  years  of  age. 


David  M.  Clemson 

Pkomixkxt  among  the  protf-gf-s  of  Andrew 
Carnegie,  the  men  who  have  been  made  mill- 
ionaires by  him  Is  cause  of  bis  implicit 
Isith  in  their  industry  and  loyalty  to  the 
I'nilcd  Statrs  Steel  Coronation.  stands  Da- 
vid  M.  Clemson,  of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Clem- 
son  was  born  near  Hcllefniitc,  Centre  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1855.  lie  hnd  a country- 
school  education  until  he  was  nine  year* 
old;  then  he  was  put  to  work  on  a farm, 
and  pursued  his  studies  only  in  I be  winter- 
lime.  Finally  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
farmer,  working  night  and  day  for  bis  food 
and  clothes,  but  no  money.  After  a while 
he  found  that  be  could  get  a little  money  be- 
side* bis  hourd,  arid  he  entered  the  mechani- 
cal de|Mirtnu-nt  of  Carnegie's  Scotia  ore-mine*. 
His  industry  and  perseverance  led  to  his 
advancement  in  the  ore-mines,  until  hr  was 
given  entire  charge  of  the  mine  machinery. 
In  1885  the  young  worker  was  ap|**inti-d 
>ii|»erintendcnl  of  the  Scotia  mines,  and 
mniii  after  lie  was  transferred  to  Pittsburg 
to  take  charge  of  the  gas  and  coke  intervals 
of  Carnegie  Brother*  & Co..  Limited,  at 
the  same  time  retaining  general  super- 
vision of  the  ore-mines.  I'pon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Carnegie  Natural  <!as  Company 
Mr.  Clemson  was  elected  president,  and  he 
was  also  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steam- 
ship Company,  with  lull  control  of  the  licet 
of  ll.i  Luke  vessels  owned  by  the  United 
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Sillies  Steel  Cor|M>rnli»n.  These  vessels 
trnn«|sirt  the  million*  of  Ion*  of  ore  from 
the  laske  Superior  regions  to  the  different 
mints  on  Erie,  to  supply  the  •niiiitucrnhlc 
iiriutccN  own  is  I and  controlled  by  the  Steel 
Corporation.  He  now  liecante  an  ini|Mirtant 
factor  in  the  working  of  the  great  corpora- 
tion. and  he  was  made  a member  on  the 
Istards  of  the  different  departments  compos 
ing  the  Carnegie  Coni|MUiy. 

A.*  president  of  the  Carnegie  Natural  (5as 
Company,  Mr.  Clemson  has  under  hi*  per- 
sonal direction  the  entire  operations  of  the 
Carnegie  Interest*  in  the  gas-fields  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  West  Virginia.  The  company 
lias  under  lease  considerably  more  than 
lou.iHMl  acre*  of  gas  territory  in  Allegheny, 
Armstrong.  Westmoreland.  Washington,  ami 
fJreene  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
Tvler,  Wetzel.  Doddridge.  Monongnheln, 
Marion.  Ritchie.  Mai -hall.  fa>wi*.  anil  liar 
rison  counties  in  Wc*t  Virginia,  including 
L*t i gas-prndneing  wells,  with  too  miles  of 
main  and  branch  pipe-line*.  The  company 
furnishes  to  the  Carnegie  plant*  over  sixty 
million  cubit-  feet  of  gas  per  diem,  being 
mere  than  i*  consumed  by  the  entire  city 
of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Clemson  i*  identified  with 
a va*t  nuuila-r  of  business  enterprises 
thronglmut  the  country,  and  he  is  very  gen- 
erous and  eliaritable. 


The  Late  Capl.  J.  J.  Vandergrifi 

TlIB  late  Captain  Jacob  .1.  Vandergrift, 
of  Vandergrift.  Pa.,  ha*  left  behind  him  a 
record  which  has  hel|»cd  to  make  the  indus- 
trial history  of  Pittsburgh.  Captain  Van- 
dergrift was  born  April  Huh.  1827.  at 
Manchester,  now  part  of  Allegheny  City. 
Pa.  He  was  the  MB  of  William  K.  .nul 
Sophia  (Karvar)  Vandergrift.  His  eduea 
tion  la-gaii  at  Mrs.  Ditmar's  School  on  Third 
Avenue.  Pittsburgh,  then  lit  the  Second 
Ward  School  rondurtcil  by  .1.  1$.  D.  Meed*, 
and  lit  the  age  of  fifteen  year*  he  liecame 
a cabin-hoy  on  the  steamer  Bridjiwihr. 
finally  la-roming  a river-pilot.  Captain  Van- 
dergrift's  lii-t  important  venture  in  crude  oil 
was  the  purchase  of  5tMN)  liurrcl*  from  the 
Maple  Drove  Oil  Co.  He  formed  one  or  two 
successful  companies,  and  in  1885  estab- 
lished a pipe -line  la-tween  Pithole  and 
" Shafer  Farm."  u distance  of  six  mile*. 
He  started  the  Star  Tank  Line,  and  he 
founded  the  firm  of  Vandergrift  & Forman. 
This  was  the  actual  commencement  of  the 
great  system  now  known  as  the  " National 
Transit  Co."  A year  later  tin  1 H7 1 ) the 
firm  laid  another  pi|ie  line  from  Fagnndas 
to  the  Warren  and  Franklin  Railroad,  which 
was  first  called  the  “ Trunkeyville."  and 
afterward*  the  ‘•Commonwealth  Pipe  Line." 
Then  followed  in  succession  the  “ Sandy 
Pipe  Line”;  “Milton  Pine  Line";  “West- 
ern Pipe  Line";  “Franklin  Pipe  Line”; 
“ Fairview  Pipe  Line”:  “ Raymilton  Pirn- 
Line":  and  “Cleveland  Pipe  Line."  All  tin- 
eom|M-tiug  systems  were  absorbed  and  incur- 
|M>rati*tl  as  the  “ Cniti-d  Pipe  Lines."  of 
which  Captain  Vandergrift  became  president. 

Tin-  Imperial  Refinery  was  established 
I i-a parity  2«NH1  iMrrrls  per  day).  This  was 
afterwards  merged  into  the  Standard  < >il 
Company,  of  which  Captain  Vandergrift  be- 
eame  n director.  As  early  as  1875.  Captain 
Vandergrift  and  hi*  associates.  Mr.  John 
Pitcairn.  Jr.,  and  Captain  C.  W.  Ratehelor. 
with  other*,  under  the  name  of  the  Natural 
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(las  Company,  Limited,  laid  the  first  natural 
gas  line  connected  with  the  gas  wells  near 
Saxonliiirg  with  tin-  great  iron  mills  of 
Spang,  t halfant.  A Co.,  and  Draff.  Rennet t. 
A Co.  lb-  was  president  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Trust  Co.,  the  Rutler  County  National  Rank, 
ami  flu-  First  National  Rank  of  Vandergrift. 
Hi*  other  great  foundations  were  tin-  Na- 
tional Tube  Company,  the  Apollo  Iron 
nn«l  Sti-el  Company,  the  American  Sheet 
Steel  Company,  and  the  great  model  town 
of  Vandergrift.  The  *ale  of  liquor  was 
made  impossible.  Here  more  than  two  thou- 
sand men  find  healthful  and  profitable  em- 
ployment. and  from  a few  farm  band*  in 
1 811,1  the  town  ha*  grown  to  have  a popula- 
tion of  upward*  of  IMKIft. 

He  on  tend  into  hi*  rest  “ full  of  dava. 
r idles , and  honors  " on  2litli  December.  IfllH). 
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John  H.  Jones 

PiTTNiirWiii  in  the  limit* I (Miint  of  Atneri- 
can  thrift  ami  enterprise.  It  if*  the  nation's 
urrutmt  workshop,  ami  it**  people  are  tire- 
lea*  worker*.  To  be  ail  executive  head  of  a 
large  Pittsburgh  corporation  mark*  a man  a* 
Wing  a leader  of  men  and  a master  mind 
in  t he  great  world  of  commerce  and  finance. 
Such  a one  i*  .lolin  II.  June*,  the  prominent 
coal  operator,  and  a moving  factor  in  the 
bituminous  coal  trade  and  husinc**  world. 
Mr.  .lone*  wan  Imrn  at  Greenock.  Allegheny 
County.  I*enn*ylvania.  in  the  year  I80G.  I !»•  is 
prr*ident  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  ItutTalo  Com- 
pany. the  Manufacturer*' and  tonsil  mein- Coal 
Company:  treasurer  of  the  Johnrtta  Coal 
Company,  and  one  of  the  largest  individual 
owner*  of  coal  land  in  the  I'nited  States, 
representing  a united  interest  of  at  least 
$.*•.111*1, imhi.  Mr.  -lone*  i*  a thoroughly 
trained  man  in  the  i*(niI  business.  He  was 
ediieat i*l  to  it,  and.  entering  the  mine*  when 
a mere  hoy,  he  ha*  worked  hi*  way  up 
through  every  grade  until  he  i*  now  one  of 
the  nio»t  c\|iericneed  operator*  in  the  nail 
region*,  lie  i*  cnnncelcd  in  business  with 
hi*  father,  ,la  me-  done*,  hi*  brother*. 
Thomas  I*,  done*.  William  I.  done*.  David 
0.  done*,  and  Harry  P.  .lone*,  the  family 
together  forming  one  of  the  strongest  in 
terest*  in  the  coal  industry  of  the  country 
at  the  present  time.  They  own  six  of  the 
larg«-«t  coal-mine*  in  the  country, — the  Hand 
Mine  at  Canonsbtirg.  Pennsylvania:  the 
dnlmettu  Mines  Nos.  1 and  - at  Jolmetta. 
Pennsylvania:  the  Iterthu  Mine*  at  llruee. 
Pennsylvania:  the  Blanche  Mine*  at  Ander- 
son. Pennsylvania:  the  Kacliel  Mines  at 
Wilson.  Pennsylvania;  and  other*. — covering 
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an  urrenpe  of  nrre*.  including  the 

line*!  ga».  steam,  and  rooking  coal*  in  the 
State.  The  Pittshurgli  und  ItutTalo  Company 
also  maiKifiicture  sewer  pipe,  hollow  block, 
paving  and  building  brick,  and  mine  ear*. 
The  corporation  owns  thousands  of  the  most 
modern  *teel  and  wooden  ears  in  America, 
and  i*  milling  to  them  every  day.  The 

•ewer-pipe  and  brick  work*  nr 

ii*  the  most  complete  plant*  in  the  mining 
regions,  and  they  have  made  the  town  of 
Jnhnettii.  thirty  three  mile*  north  of  Pitts- 
burgh. famous  a*  an  industrial  eentre  and 
a model  working-man’*  town.  Rcs'des  his 
numerous  interest*.  Mr.  done*  is  a director 
of  the  Federal  National  Hank  of  Pittsburgh, 
which  i*  one  of  the  strongest  financial  in- 
stitution* in  the  State.  He  i*  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  rluiiiiher*  of  commerce  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  Cincinnati,  and  of  the  Ihique*ne 
ami  Cnion  clulw  of  Pitt«hurgh.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  development  of  the  ronl  land* 
under  the  energv  and  geniu*  of  Mr.  done*, 
it  may  la*  stated  that  in  two  year*  the  c-a- 
paeitv  has  reached  ll.otMt  ton*  a day. 


Henry  Bruce  Beatty 

Amo.xu  the  Pittsburgh  men  of  *ueee*s  and 
prominence  is  Henry  Bruce  Ib-atty.  presi- 
dent of  the  Manufacturer*'  Light  and  Heat 
Company,  lie  was  I torn  in  Mercer  County. 
Pennsylvania,  and  i*  the  second  son  of 
Kbcne/.er  S.  Beatty,  a pioneer  in  the  oil 
birsim-s*.  in  Oil  City.  The  Beattys  are  de- 
M-f tided  from  an  old"  Scotch  family  who  fled 
from  Ireland  during  the  |H-r scent  ion  of  the 
Scotch  Covenanters,  and  came  to  America, 
when  EWnexer,  the  great-grandfather  of 
Henry  Bruce,  vva*  a mere  child.  He  fought 
in  the  Colon iul  force*  in  the  Kevolutionary 
war.  and  hi*  ancestor*  have  fought  for  the 
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I’nion  in  every  war  since  1770.  Mr.  Realty 
wii*  educated  in  Oil  City,  and  he  started 
his  bn  si  nes-.  career  in  the  oil  producing 
luialne**  and  in  hi*  father's  store  at  Oil 
Creek. 

Afterward*  he  was  with  Strong  & Gibson 
in  the  coal  business.  In  |S7*»  he  attempted 
to  pipe  a burning  well,  in  Slippery  Rock 
Tovvn*hip.  Butler  County,  to  Newcastle,  but 
the  young  man's  idea*  were  in  advance  of 
the  time*,  and  he  vva*  unable  to  interest 
hi*  fellow  townsmen  in  the  scheme,  and  it 
wn*  thought  to  la*  visionary.  In  1*81  he 
removed  to  the  Bradford  oil-field,  becoming 
a recognized  leader  in  the  oil  and  ga«  in 
teresfs.  and  an  expert  uuthoritv  on  all  «nb 
jects  concerning  ga«.  During  18*4  and  I8H.‘» 
he  was  an  active  nieinlier  of  the  Bradford 
Oil  Exchange.  In  1887  he  returned  to  Oil 
city,  and  in  connection  with  O.  11.  Strong 
he  formed  the  Oakdale  Farm  and  Garden 
Company,  starting  out  a*  a rose  grower, 
and  he  soon  founded  the  largest  exclusive 
roue-growing  establishment  in  the  I’nited 
State*. 

lie  made  *tirh  rapid  progress  that  he 
Wcame  foremost  aiming  the  llnrist*  of 
'nierien.  and  «'««  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Florist  Snciet v.  and  an  influ- 
ential nieinlier  of  the  American  Florist  and 
American  Rose  societies.  lie  also  continued 
to  advance  his  oil  interests,  and  in  18M*i  he 
owned  valuable  properties*  in  McKean.  War- 
ren. and  Venango  enmities,  was  a meml**r  of 
the  Manufacturer*'  Natural  On*  Company  of 
Pittsburgh,  and.  in  1801.  a member  of’ the 
Ward  of  director*.  In  I81M1  lie  wii*  elected 
president  of  the  company,  and  ha*  since 
succeeded.  by  purchase,  merger,  ami  eontwl- 
idiilhitt.  ill  nei|iiirine  nine  iuifiortant  pi* 
eomp.inSe«.  which  are  now-  iiu-ornoralrd  a* 
the  Maitufnetnrer*’  Light  an*l  Heat  Com- 
pafiv.  with  a capital  of  SdoiHnam  Mr. 
Rent  tv  now  reside*  in  Pittsburgh.  He  has 
one  of  tlie  handsomest  house*  at  the  East 
End.  hi*  summer  residence  being  Oak  wood. 
Oil  City.  Pennsylvania.  He  i*  a student 
of  literature,  music,  and  nrf.  and  possesses 
n valuable  library  of  rare  hooka.  He  is  a 
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member  of  the  Duque*ne.  Cnion.  aud  Mo 
nongabrla  cluln  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Ivy  Club, 
Oil  City  Boat  Club,  the  American  Flutist 
Society,  the  America n Ibna*  Society,  and  ia 
a prominent  and  enthusiastic  Mason. 


Murry  Adolph  Verner 

PlTTHRrmiH  ha*  been  well  named  the  city 
of  brain*  ami  brawn,  und  a typical  repre- 
sentative of  thi*  progressive  elu»*  of  Ameri- 
can* i*  Murry  Adolph  Verner.  president  of 
the  Pennsy  lvania  and  Mahoning  Valley  Bail- 
way  Company,  who  has  built  more  rail- 
road* than  any  other  inan  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Verner  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  in  18,"i3. 
lie  i*  the  sou  of  Janie*  Verner,  who  built 
the  lirot  street  rail imnl  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies. He  was  educated  at  the  public 
schools  of  Pittsburgh,  und  nearly  all  hi*  lift- 
lie  Ini*  devoted  himself  fo  tran*|*»rLition  and 
the  building  of  railroad*  in  many  Stale*. 
He  built  the  Citizen*'  Traction  Company's 
cable  road;  built  aud  wa*  president  of  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Birmingham  Traction  Com- 
pany. and  eleetrie  roods  in  Bnllalo.  Roches- 
ter, New  York.  lndiana|Mdi*.  and  Nor- 
folk. Virginia.  Mr.  Verner  devoted  himself 
to  polities  early  in  life,  lie  interested  him 
self  with  T.  S.  Bigelnw  in  the  Citizen* 
party  movement  of  Pittsburgh. and  in  liMKI  he 
succeeded  in  electing  the  recorder.  He  ha* 
always  been  especially  active  in  any  work 
that  would  lie  of  advantage  or  Wnelit  to  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  und  he  has  always  been 
an  ardent  Republican.  The  Pennsylvania 
and  Mahoning  Valley  Railway  Company,  of 
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which  Mr.  Verner  is  president,  was  incur 
]>nnttcd  May,  1902.  under  the  law*  of  Penn 
syl va nia.  It  extend*  up  and  down  the  Ma 
honing  and  Shenango  valley*,  a distance  of 
nenrlv  forty  mile*,  ami  cover*  a population 
of  1 .Vn.non, ' The  capital  stock  i*  fci.non.ono.' 
and  the  general  office*  are  at  Youngstown. 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Verner  ha*  always  been  very  lib- 
eral in  hi*  donation*  to  the  g«**d  works  and 
charities  of  hi*  native  city,  hut  his  gift* 
have  always  liven  kept  from  the  public.  lie 
liiurrird  Miss  Barbara  llailey.  n native  of 
Pittsburgh,  ami  lie  ha*  u family  of  three 
children-  Alice,  Catharine,  and  .lame*  Park. 
He  belong*  to  many  club*  and  social  or 
ganiratlnn*.  among  them  Wing  the  Du 
qm-sne.  Cnion,  Mommgnhela.  Country  clubs 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Cnion  Club  of  Cleve- 
land. Whenever  a movement  for  the  bet- 
terment of  Pittsburgh  has  Wen  started  Mr. 
Verner  i*  always  found  in  the  front  ranks, 
and  i*  ever  ready  und  willing  to  spend  hi* 
time  and  wraith  for  the  Wncflt  of  hi*  native 
city. 
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The  National  Tube  Company 

Among  the  many  important  corporation* 
whir h have  l tern  merged  into  the  exinsolida- 
tion  of  the  great  United  State*  Steel  l or- 
is.ration,  the  National  Tube  Company  staneU 
very  prominent.  The  United  States  Tula* 
Cnuiiianv  was  incorporated  in  1800  unelcr 
the  law*  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  nnd 
it  acquired  the  following  cor|N>r*tiona:  The 
Alliron  Manufacturing  Company’*  tube* 
mill*.  American  Tula-  and  Iron  Company. 
Chester  Pipe  and  Tula*  Company,  Cohoe* 
Tula*  Works.  Delaware  Iron  Company.  Mor- 
ris Tasker  A Co..  National  Calvani/ing 
Work*.  Ohio  Tube  Company.  Oil  City  Tula- 
Company.  Oil  Well  Supply  Company's  Con 
Oriental  Tube  Works.  Klim  Iron  Work*. 
Pennsylvania  Tube  Work*,  Riverside  Iron 
Work*,  and  the  Syracuse  Tula*  Company. 
The  capitalization  of  the  company  in  11NHI 
was  placed  at  *80.000,000.  and  it  was  so  c* 
timated  in  1001  when  it  became  one  of  the 
constituent  compnnirs  of  the  United  State* 
Steel  Corporation.  The  nature  of  the  good* 
manufactured  by  the  company  i*  tubular 
product*  of  every  kind  and  description,  in 
eluding  butt  and  lap-weld  merchant  pipe, 
black  and  galvanized.  lxiiler  tube*,  oil-well 
tubing,  easing,  and  line  pipe,  etc  Thr  vu 
rious  plants  are  situated  at  McKeesport. 
Pittsburgh,  Middletown.  Chester.  Philadel- 
phia, Klwond  City,  nnd  Oil  City.  Pcmtayl- 
vnnin:  Cohoes  and  Syracuse.  New  York: 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia : Youngstown  nnd 
Warren,  Ohio:  and  Newcastle.  Delaware. 
The  annual  rapacity  of  the  plants  is.  by 
coke-plant  product.  -.MO.tNM)  ton*;  blast-fur- 
mie*e**,  flfKMNH)  tons;  steel  works,  saO.IMN)  tons; 
rolling  mills.  fMNl.OflO  tons;  and  pipe  and 
tube  mills.  1100,000  ton* aggregating  the 
immense  output  every  year  of  2.750.rt00  ton*. 
The  number  of  hands  employed  is  17.000. 
and  the  company  reaches  all  the  market* 
of  the  world.  The  incorporator*  of  the  com- 
pany were  William  (1.  Chapman.  Jr..  Allwrt 
S.  Ridley,  and  Francis  It.  Poliak,  and  the 
first  Imnrd  of  directors  and  officer*  were  K. 
C.  Converse,  president ; Joshua  Rhode*, 
chairman:  F.  J.  Ilenrne.  first  vice-presi- 
dent: Horace  Crosbv.  second  vice-president ; 
Francis  I*  Pott*,  third  vice-president : A. 
S.  Mutheson.  general  manager;  Arthur  F. 
Luke,  treasurer ; William  II.  Lntshnw,  first 
assistant  treasurer;  ami  K.  H.  Osborne,  sec- 
retary. The  Ixmrd  of  directors;  Joshua 
Rhodes,  J.  J.  Vandergrift.  Charles  II.  Cos 
ter.  F.  J.  Hearne.  Francis  L.  Potts.  Daniel 
O’Day.  A.  S.  Mallieson,  O.  C.  Barlsw.  J.  X. 
Vunoc.  K.  C.  Converse.  William  S.  Fat  mi. 
William  B.  Rhode*.  F.  R.  To! toy.  John  Futon. 
Jonathan  Row  land.  Borneo  Croshy.John  Don. 
William  Nelson  Cromwell,  Arthur  F.  Luke, 
and  Henry  Alrd.  Thr  present  offierr*  of  the 
National  Tula*  Company  are  William  It. 
Schiller,  president ; Kdward  Worcester.  Ilrst 
vice-prrsidrnt  ami  general  manager  of  sales; 
John  D.  Cu tidier l*on.  second  vier  president, 
treasurer  and  secretary : Taylor  Allderdice. 
assistant  to  president ; nnd  It.  C'.  Morse,  as- 
sistant treasurer  and  secretary. 

The  company  ha*  also  acquired  many  val- 
uable patents,  and  own*  factories,  coke- 
plants.  mill*,  ami  coal  properties  covering 
linn  acres.  Ft  manufactures  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  mpnrjty  of  the  United  State*, 
ami  it*  capacity  i*  four  times  the  total 
annual  output  of  the  entire  British  mills. 

The  growth  of  the  National  Tula*  Com- 

Iuinv  has  lx*cn  phenomenal  in  its  rapidity. 
t»  career  has  only  covered  about  twenty 
years  in  Boston  and  Pittsburgh,  nnd  yet  it 
is  to-dav  ropituli/id  at  nearly  $100,000,000. 
and  i*  the  nm*t  important  e-ewporation  which 
form*  an  integral  part  of  the  great  Steel 
Corporation,  and  it  is  that  company'*  rich 
est  ami  most  valuable  asset.  It.  is  the  great 
e*t  wrought  - iron  pipe -works  in  the  whole 
world,  and  it  manufactures  every  variety  of 
wrought  iron  pipe  for  steam,  gas,  or  water, 
for  Isiilrr  tidies,  and  pipe*  used  for  artesian, 
salt,  nil.  or  gas  well*.  It  is  stated  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  all  the  wrought  iron 
pipe  made  in  this  country  is  the  product  of 
this  giant  corporation.  This  colossal  con* 
••era  was  first  started  in  Bo*ton.  but  it  now 
has  hranehes  in  New  York.  Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago.  Tin* 
company  was  one  of  (lie  first  to  use  natural 
gas  for  fuel  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 
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The  late  William  A.  Herron 

WlMJAM  A.  I lot  ICON  was  Isun  in  Pitts- 
burgh. August  7.  IHJI.  Hi*  grandfather.  Ma- 
jor Jann  s Herron,  was  jironiineiit  in  Hr* 
Revolutionary  war.  ami  bis  uiuteruul 
grandfather.  Colonel  James  Anderson,  was 
a peisonal  friend  of  ( Iisirgr  Washington. 
He  was  a brass  - founder,  manufactured 
glass,  and  owned  large  tracts  of  is  ml  land. 
The  Him  of  Herron,  Ithokhurn.  A Co.  Is- 
came  very  pnnuim-ttl  in  Pittsburgh,  and  in 
WHO  W.  A.  lieu  on  l, >imd>d  the  Herman 
Bunk.  He  also  organizes)  the  Iron  City 
Trust  Company,  which  afterwards  l**eiime 
the  Second  National  Batik.  lie  wa»  tin* 
first  president  of  tlo  People's  Savings  li.iiik, 
a large*  rcul-i-date  Imlelcr,  unel  In. ol  of  the* 
firm  of  William  A.  Ilerrem  A Sons. 
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Tut:  Carnegie  St  Company  and  it* 
al lie  >1  interests  have*  lurried  out  mom  men 
who  have  ni.ule*  a name  for  t lieinse-lvi-s  in  the* 
industrial  wnflel.  In  tin*  great  enr|sira- 
tiein.  where  only  merit  ami  ability  are 
re-cognirisl  tor  proniolioii.  the  man  who  would 
ge  t to  the-  lop  11111*1  lie  e*e  ••al'ilv  Is*  e n r aid  l 


to  op|iortunitics  offered  and  take*  advan- 
tage of  them. 

Homer  J.  Lindsay,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  |Mirn  in  Pittsburgh,  December  7. 
iHtMt.  He  is  u sou  of  Margaret  A.  and 
Samuel  I).  Lindsay,  who  was  for  many  years 
a prominent  glass  manufacturer  ami  retired 
from  business. 

Mr.  Unel  say  wn*  e*ducati>el  in  the  public 
*chnol*  of  Pittsburgh,  and  ii|*>n  graduating 
hi*  fir-*!  occupation  wusas  a clerk  in  the*  store 
of  Joseph  Horne  & Co.  In  1HH3,  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  for  Mr.  Lindsay  to 
enter  the*  employ  of  the  Carnegie  Ste-el  Com 
panv  a*  an  npe-rator.  At  that  time  there 
were  nine*  operator*  employe*].  He  was  later 
on  maeli*  *|>uinl  agent  for  the  company, 
unel  was  further  nelvamid  to  thr  ini|Hirtant 
|nisition  of  assj«tant  to  the*  prcsjelrnt  unde  r 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  holding  the  same  |s>si- 
tion  under  William  K.  Corey,  the*  pri*siili*nt 
of  the  Carnegie*  Steel  Conqiany  now. 

Mr.  Lindsay  is  a me-nilior  of  the  Dueiursnc 
Club,  the*  Art  Society,  the  Amcricua  Club  of 
Pittsburgh,  the  Transportation  Club  anil 
' The  Stroller*."  of  New  York.  He  was  inar 
lied  to  Miss  Kmtna  Knodcrer.  of  Pittslmigli. 
June  2J».  I MIN). 


The  American  Steel  & Wire 
Company 

Wtntc  of  every  description  i«  manufactured 
bv  thr  American  Steel  ami  Wire  Company. 
This  include**  wire  rojie  and  clei-triral  wire** 
of  all  kinds.  sue*h  a*  Iwrr  anil  insulated 
wires,  trolley  wire**,  telegraph  wires,  rail 
Isold*  for  insulating  track*  of  rlectriral  rail- 
way*. H.-erlsd  wire  and  all  the  different 
vnrietiea  of  plain  »t«*e|  wire*  constitute  the* 
great  bulk  off  the  tonnage  of  a wire-mill.  It 
is  in  the  finer  wire**  that  woneleiful  skill  in 
wire-elrawing  i*  manifested.  Suite  of  the 
company's  products  are  drawn  down  a*  fine 
as  hair,  and  yet  maintain  consieleralde  ten- 
sile strength.  A prize  over  the  prealurt*  of 
the  whole  world  was  awarded  the  company 
at  the*  Pari*  K\|»o*ition  for  piano  wlie*. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  enrefully  prepared 
of  all  the  wires  made*.  Piano  wire  must  Is* 
|s*rfeetly  renmd  and  consist  of  such  preepor- 
lieeits  e if  metal  as  to  la*  acoustieully  |M*rfe*ct. 
The  either  fine  wire  prealue-ts  are  the  elab- 
orately finished  wire*  fe»r  optical  gnnd*.  the 
r i lilad  wire**  fe>r  unibre-lla*.  elastic  fiat  wire** 
for  corset  steed*,  and  all  the  intricate  drawn 
shape**  uses!  in  sewing-machines,  automo- 
bile-*. and  other  fine*  machinery. 

Springs  of  every  kind  are  manu fact u reel, 
ranging  from  the  fine  hair-springs  of  a 
watch  to  the  heavy  springs  for  passenger 
and  freight  - cars  ami  eurriages  and  uphol- 
stery of  all  kinds.  Woven-wirc  fene-ing  is 
a gre*nt  part  of  the  industry,  a product  that 
is  revolutionizing  the  system  of  divi*ie>n  of 
flelel*.  ami  which.  Ise-unse*  eif  the*  rnormou* 
temiuige*  manufae-turrsl.  and  improved  proc- 
esses of  machinery,  i*  rapidly  superseding 
all  either  forms  of  staple  frm-ing, 

In  adelition  tei  the  wire  manufarture  the 
eoni|Niny'*  gre'iit  horseshoe*  plant  in  Pitts- 
burgh the  fumems  Shoenlierger  weirks  — is 
one*  eif  the  latest  type**  of  the  heirse**he»c  in 
elnstry.  This  mill  turn*  out  the  famous 
" Juniata  ” horaeahoe. 

Wire  - making  differs  from  most  either 
branches  of  the  steel  industry  in  that  it  is 
a process  whereby  the  steed  is  manipulated 
colei.  The  Inst  rolling  of  the  steed  in  a he>t 
-fate  i«  done*  when  the*  billet  is  made  into 
a “ rod."  This  brings  the  sieel  down  tee  a 
-ize  a little  larger  than  a lead-pencil.  From 
then  on  the  *tccl  i*  drawn  cold  Hire  nigh 
hole**  in  steel  die**  until  the  de*sir«d  sizes 
are  obtained.  For  finer  sizes  and  wires  re- 
quiring the  most  careful  work  the  holes  an* 
through  renigh  eliamonda. 

Wire  i*.  not  always  round.  It  is  in  all 
kind*  of  shapes.  hexagon,  oval,  etelel  sha|w**  e>f 
all  kind*,  fiat.  *qmm*.  and  star-shaped.  ami 
any  varie  ty  to  cemform  to  rnnime*rrial  use**. 

In  iielditieui  t<e  the*  plants  located  in  Pitt* 
burgh  ami  vicinity,  the  American  Sled 
.iiul  Win*  Compa n>  has  plants  at  Clevelaml 
anel  Salem.  Ohio:  Allentown.  Pennsylvania: 
Worcester.  Miissae'hilsetts ; A neleTsein.  Iiieli 
ana:  Je»lie*1.  lie  Kalb,  ami  Waukegan,  II 
linois;  ami  San  Fn»iui*e*e»,  California. 
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The  Jones  & Laughlin  Steel 
Company 

Tiie  largest  and  one  of  the  moot  impor- 
tnnt  metal  interest*  in  Pittsburgh  and  the 
surrounding  district  ia  the  great  firm  now 
known  aa  Jones  & laiughlin  Steel  Company. 
It  is  a limited  partnership  association  formed 
under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron  and  steel  products.  It  owns 
and  operates  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Works,  the  Klin  Furnaces,  the  Soho  Fur- 
nace* and  Plate  Mill**.  The  capital  is  $20,- 
t ioii.ihhI,  and  it  will  soon  lie  increased  to 
$50,000,000.  The  main  office  i«  in  Pitts- 
burgh. and  the  principal  officer*  are  B. 
F.  done*.  Jr.,  president ; Willis  I..  King, 
vice  • president : Irwin  It.  Ijuighlin,  trea- 
surer: \V.  C.  Moreland,  secretary;  ami  Wil- 
liam I^arimer  Jones,  general  manager,  ft 
is  justly  claimed  that  this  gigantic  united 
plant  ia  among  the  largest.  bc*t  equipped, 
and  most  modern  of  any  in  the  world.  The 
two  blast  furnace  plants  of  the  company 
have  an  annual  capacity  of  800,000  gross 
tons.  The  rapacity  of  all  the  mines  when 
completed  will  Is*  *1,200,000  tons.  The  com- 
pany also  owns  (1000  acres  of  coking  o»al 
la nd  in  Washington  County;  limestone  de- 
|sisits  at  llollidarslnirg.  and  its  own  ter- 
minal railway  and  hot-metal  bridge  across 
the  Mononganeln  River.  The  rolling  - mills 
and  steel  - works  on  the  South  Side  and  the 
Soho  plants  are  equipped  with  every  modern 
improvement  known  to  the  mctnl  world. 
The  South  Side  works  contain  three  ten- 
ton  Bessemer  converter*  with  an  annual 
output  of  7*0,000  t**ns,  one  twi-ni  v tivioton 
acid-furnace,  and  six  forty-ton  basic  fur- 
naces. the  capacity  ,being  150,000  Ions  of  in- 
gots a year.  Then*  arc  also  a 100.000  ton 
Talbot  furnace,  twenty-six  heating  furnaces, 
twenty -one  train*  of  rolls,  and  three  steam- 
ha  miners.  and  three  blooming-mills,  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  2500  tons.  The  Soho  de- 
partment comprises  four  twenty-five-ton  acid 
open-hearth  furnaces,  three  train*  of  rolls, 
one  single  and  two  donhlp  heating  fur- 
naces. and  ten  Siemens  regenerating  pit 
furnaces;  the  total  annual  ra|uu-ity  of  the 
plnnts  being  flOO.OOO  tons  billets  ami  blooms, 
and  800.000  tons  <*f  llnislwd  rolled  imI** 
rial.  There  are  also  a spike,  rivet,  and  holt 
factory  with  an  annual  rapacity  of  8000 
tons,  and  structural-fitting  shops  producing 

24.000  tons  a year,  and  a chain  factory  with 
an  annual  capacity  of  10.000  tons.  The  cold- 
rolling  and  shafting  plant  is  the  largest 
in  the  country,  with  an  output  of  00.000 
tons  a vear.  and  forge  shops  producing  1000 
tons.  The  company  owns  and  leases  an  im- 
mense number  of  iron-ore  properties  in  the 
l^ke  Superior  region,  and  it  is  now  under 
consideration  to  build  an  independent  rail- 
road to  Lake  Eric,  to  facilitate  the  handling 
of  the  immense  traffic.  Its  present  iron- 
ore  tonnage  is  estimated  at  1,300.000  a 
year,  and  that  will  lie  increased  to  2.000.000 
tons  within  the  year. 

The  general  direction  of  thin  great  com- 
pany is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Jones, 
Jr.,  the  son  of  the  founder.  He  entered  the 
sales  department  of  the  works  in  a minor 
capacity,  after  graduating  from  Princeton 
in  I8W1,  and  he  became  the  treasurer  of  the 
firm  in  1800.  chairman  in  1001.  and  presi- 
dent of  the  newly  incorporated  company  in 
August,  100*2,  Hi*  father,  the  founder, 
still  advise*  hi*  «on.  although  he  is  nearly 
eighty  years  old.  He  has  witnessed  the 
growth  of  the  immense  business  fr»r  half  a 
century,  and  has  seen  it  rise  from  a ca- 
pacity of  forty  tons  a day  to  one  of  the 
greatest  industries  in  the  iron  country,  with 
a daily  output  of  .1000  tons  and  an  army  of 

10.000  men  in  its  employ,  ||e  has  also  wit 
ne**ed  the  ri*r*  of  Pittsburgh  tnhethr  great- 
cat  manufacturing  city  in  the  world,  and  it 
is  to  his  grasp  of  business  and  wonderful 
industry  that  this  marvellous  result  is.  in 
a great  measure,  due,  The  js-rsonncl  of  this 
great  industrial  enterprise  is  cntn|tose«|  of 
men  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  have  been 
trained  for  the  work  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Jones,  Sr.,  and  who  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  la*  familiar  with  every  de- 
partment of  a great  iron  business  The 
great,  advnnrr  and  sucres*  of  the  eompany 
proves  that  they  are  the  right  men. 


Francis  J.  Torrance 

A well-known  Allegheny  manufacturer 
and  railroad  man  is  Francis  J.  Torrance, 
who  was  born  iu  Allegheny  City,  June  *27, 
1850.  In  1875  he  became  a clerk  in 
the  Standard  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
which  hi*  father  was  president,  and  final- 
ly became  treasurer  and  general  man- 
ager. In  100]  he  was  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  when  the  corpora- 
tion was  merged  into  the  Standard  Sani- 
tary Manufacturing  Company  he  was  made 
vice-president.  The  company  manufactures 
plumbers'  enamelled  ironware,  baths  and 
bath  room  appliances,  brasawork,  and  sani- 
tary plumbing  supplies.  It  ia  the  largest 
establishment  of  it*  kind  in  the  world,  with 
branch  offices  at  Pittsburgh.  New  York  city. 
IjOiiUvillc,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  New  Or- 
leans. St.  Louis,  Montreal,  Honolulu,  Mexi- 
co City.  London.  Pari*.  Hamburg.  St.  Peters- 
burg. ('ape  Town,  Sydney,  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  Huvniui.  He  represented  his  Congres- 
sional district  at  the  nomination  of  Benja- 
min Harrison,  and  he  was  delegate-at-large 
to  the  convention  at  St.  Louis  which  nomi- 
nated McKinley.  He  has  been  select-coun- 
cilman for  nine  years,  and  president  of  that 
lash  for  seven  years.  As  a commissioner 
on  lunacy  lie  controls  the  Pennsylvania 
criminal  and  charitable  institutions,  and  he 
i*  a delegate-at-large  for  prisons  and  chari- 
ties. He  is  president  of  the  Washington 
f Pennsylvania)  Electric  Street  Railway 
Company:  of  the  Indiana  Railway  Company; 
of  the  Standard  Ice  Company  of  Pitts- 
burgh; of  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  River 
Transportation  Company:  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Exposition  Society,  the  Pitts- 
burgh N'atalnriiun  Company,  ami  the  Iron 
City  Brick  and  Stone  Company,  ne  is  also 
director  of  the  Mechanics'  National  Bank, 
Pittsburgh;  the  Third  National  Bank.  Alle- 
gheny; the  National  Union  Fire  Insurance 
Company.  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Rewicklcy  Val- 
ley Tm*t  Company.  Chairman  of  tin*  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Confederated  Supply 
Associations,  has  been  for  two  terms  presi- 
dent of  the  Amrrirus  Republican  Club,  and 
chairman  of  the  Republican  city  committee 
of  Allegheny. 


Joshua  W.  Rhodes  & Co. 

A mono  the  more  important,  firm*  of  iron 
manufacturers  and  producer*  in  the  iron 
district  a prominent  one  i*  that  of  Joshua  W. 
Rhodes  & Company.  The  corporation  is  the 
outgrowth  of  Vandervoort  4 Rhode*,  which 
was  organized  early  in  1805:  the  present 
organization  wa*  incorporated  in  1800,  and 
the  present  partner*  are  Jo-lnia  W.  Rhodes, 
Robert  W.  Flrnniken,  arid  Edwin  N.  Ohl. 
The  original  partner  with  Mr.  Rhodes  was 
Lrdlle  W.  Young,  but  be  died  October,  1901. 
It  i*  a general  iron  and  steel  business  in 
the  way  of  buying  and  selling  iron  and  steel 
products,  and  a large  snlas-apcnev  business. 
The  rompuny  owns  the  Cherry  Valley  Iron 
Company,  with  ore  furnaces  at  Leetonia, 
Ohio,  and  r large  furnaee  at  Middlesex. 
Pennsylvania.  It  la  also  sales  agent  and 
owner  of  the  Penn  Cuke  Company,  with 
ovens  and  mines  in  the  Connellsville  dis- 
trict. They  lease  from  the  MHL’utcheons  the 
Keystone  Mills. at  Pittsburgh. employing  over 
800  men  and  producing  75.000  tons  of  fin- 
ished material  annually.  The  capacity  of 
the  two  furnaces  at  Leetonia  and  Middlesex 
Is  about  175  tons  per  day,  and  250  men  are 
employed,  Tire  firm  also  owns  and  operates 
nlsuit.  1800  acre*  of  coal  land,  mining  from 
500  to  000  tons  of  coal  per  day.  In  fact, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  Important  working 
operation*  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Contracts  have  lieen  made  recently 
at  L-ctonin  and  Middlesex  to  practically 
double  the  capacity. 

Joshua  W.  Rhode*,  the  president,  was 
horn  in  1872.  and  began  his  career  in  the 
\pollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company.  He  has 
been  with  the  present  company  since  1807. 
He  has  also  been  connected  with  the  Dollar 
Saving*  Bank,  of  which  his  fntlier  is  tren 
surer.  Mr.  R.  N.  Olil  became  associated 
with  the  firm  shortly  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Young,  lie  was  previously  with  the  lb-pub 
lie  Iron  an*l  Steel  Company,  of  which  In- 
is still  a director. 


The  A.  Garrison  Foundry 
Company 

A mom:  the  more  important  manufactories 
of  western  Pennsylvania  is  the  large  iron 
foundry  known  us  the  A.  Harrison  Fnun 
dry  Company  of  Pittsburgh.  This  impor 
tnnt  industry  was  established  in  1801  for 
the  manufacture  of  kettles,  irons,  stoves, 
rakes,  etc.  It  ha*  grown  hand  in  hand 
with  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  and  is  to-day 
manufacturing  the  heaviest  description  of 
rolling  - mill  machinery,  and  turning  out 
the  largest  chill  and  sand  rolls  in  the 
country.  Abram  Harrison,  Esq..  one  of 
the  earliest,  members  of  this  firm,  be- 
longed to  the  well  ■ known  Harrison  fam- 
ily of  New  York,  the  most  prominent  be- 
ing the  late  Commodore  Harrison,  who  was 
known  East  and  West  during  the  middle 
art  of  the  last  century.  Mr.  Harri*on 
ad  as  his  partner  Henry  Bollman,  and  the 
business  developed  largely  during  the  early 
sixties.  John  H.  Riekctson  succeeded  Mr. 
Harrison  in  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness. and  when,  in  1887.  the  business  was  in- 
corporated, Mr.  Riekctson  was  it*  first  pres 
Went,  and  retained  that  position  until  he 
died  in  1000.  The  work*  and  buildings  of 
the  company  cover  five  acre*  on  the  South 
Side  of  Pittsburgh.  This  is.  in  brief,  the  his- 
tory of  a business  organization  whieh  has 
*liured  with  the  community,  country,  and 
government  periods  of  prosperity  and  de- 
pression during  over  one  hundred  years,  and 
through  a quartet  of  wars.  The  company 
has  at  present  a contract  to  build  the  large*! 
plate-mill  in  the  United  State*.  and  the 
management,  and  stoekholder*  in  making 
thpir  extensions  feel  .that  the  century  just 
entered  upon,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  prog 
res*  made  by  the  United  State*  in  recent 
yearn,  will  see  u development  far  beyond 
even  that  which  the  1*11*1  century  tea  cites 
Americana  t<>  lope  for.  The  preoent  man* 

agement  of  the  eoni|Miny  ha*  increased  it* 
capital  slock,  and  the  location  of  the  plant 
gives  it  exceptional  shipping  facilities  and 
the  best  labor-market  in  the  country  to  draw 
from.  ' 


The  Hostetter  Company 

Tiie  immense  business  conducted  tinder 
the  above  corporate  name  was  established 
in  1851  by  lb*.  Jacob  Hostetter.  hi*  son  Da- 
vid. and  tJeorge  W.  Smith.  H os  tetter’s 

Stomach  Bitters  owes  its  origin  to  a recipe 
compounded  by  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm,  who  had  tested  it#  virtues  in  nn  ex- 
tensive medical  practice.  It  immediately 
gained  popularity,  ami  for  fifty  years  it  has 
maintained  il*  high  renown.  As  the  old 
partners,  one  by  one,  dc|Mrted  this  life,  the 
interest  wa*  merged  into  The  Ho*tcttrr  Com- 
pany, in  1880.  which  ha*  since  achieved  even 
greater  sucre**, 

Dr.  David  Hostetter.  for  many  years  its 
controlling  spirit,  was  identified  with  many 
of  the  public  enterprises  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
aided  materially  in  developing  this  line  of 
industry. 

Retaining  so  long  a place  in  public  con- 
fidence surely  vindicates  the  claims  of  Hon- 
tetter’s  as  a standard  Stomach  Bitters  rem- 
edy. and  also  attest*  the  business  sagacity 
of  those  who  shape  its  destiny. 


Phillips  Mine  & Mill  Supply  Co. 

Titih  is  one  of  the  pioneer  mining-equip- 
ment companies  of  Pittsburgh,  and  was  es- 
tablished in  I Kill,  It  own*  and  rant  nils  a 
large  number  of  patent*  on  device*  for  dump- 
ing. screening,  and  handling  coal,  and  <>n 
cars,  car-wheels,  etc.  One  of  the  most  val- 
uable inventions  is  the  " Phillips  patent  au- 
tomatic crossover  oar  dump.”  which  has 
■uperoeded  nil  others  by  its  merit*.  The 
facilities  of  this  company  have  heretofore 
been  inadequate  to  carry  out  it*  business, 
but  it  ha*  now  completed  extensive  addi- 
tions. and  It*  capacity  ha*  l«cen  douhlcd, 
making  Hie  outnut  over  one  hundred  oars, 
car-wheels,  and  milling  machinery  per  day. 
It  is  now  the  lari»»'«t  concern  of  it**  kind 
in  the  United  State*,  ami  cover*  trade  in 
America,  Canada,  and  Mexico. 
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The  AUTO  RIDE 

A HORSE-LESS  DELUSION  UNHORSED 

DRAWN  BY  ALBERT  LEVERING 


The  InvitrJ.  " / prrsumt  U writ  lolly  for  me  la  trruirr  mv  huntf-lr 
ttrvicft 

The  Fnthutiast-  "Not  at  all;  kpmvrr.  a tap  krtt  and  therr,  and 
toe"  rt  off" 


Tkr  F.  nth  list, ut.  " Surpri\iuf  kno  quirk  Ih.  lirn  fill  mshi*  «i  Mic  pump 
Itbf  that,  rh  t" 


Tkr  F.nthuiiait  " I toy.  juit  hi  m<  kuiKc  it'lu-it  tkr  b .if.  * Fuk 

thrto,  u 'til  jiM  f" 


Tkr  Fu/hmimf  " >. 'tr.it.  ain't  it  •' 
Tkr  l itiiM  ' M m muiui  m." 
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A Naval  Engagement  Indoors 

At  a review  held  rreently  at  the  Thir- 
teenth Regiment  Armory  in  llrnoklyn.  the 
Sfwrd  Ituttulinn  of  the  New  York  State 
naval  militia  took  part  in  some  curious  ami 
interesting  tnantrovrcs.  The  interior  of  the 
exhibition  hall  was  arranged  to  repreiwnt  a 
linrhwr  commanded  by  defensive  works  on 
shore,  and  a mimic  attack  was  made  by  the 
naval  forces  on  the  improvised  fort.  The  at- 
tacking party  operated  in  a bout  which  was 
a perfect  model  of  the  ti  n-oared  cutter  used 
in  the  I'nitcd  States  navy,  so  const  rinded 
as  to  rest  on  the  floor  nt  the  water-line. 
The  (mat  was  mounted  on  three  wheels,  two 
forward  mid  one  aft.  so  pluced  as  not  to  lie 
visible  from  the  outside.  Ours  of  the  usual 
kind  were  use*],  the  hunt  being  propelled  by 
means  of  a inii'lianistn  ennnicting  the  oar- 
handles  with  the  axles  of  the  wheels ; a ont- 
itoumier  Hotchkiss  rapid-fin-  gun  mounted 
in  the  ls>w  of  the  boat  fired  blank  charges 
■luring  the  attack.  A structure  representing 
the  l«»w  of  n war-ship  and  occupying  a corner 
of  the  room  commanding  the  fort,  t<n>k  un 
a**tive  part  in  the  engagement. 


An«ii  k iu  Mother*.  Mss.  IVimuwVSOuini.MiStKl  i- 
(h-Milit  always  Iw  rn.nl  li»f  chlltlrvn  IrrtliiiiN.  It  oootl'#*  tlir 
child,  sullen*  lit*  kiiiiu.  allay*  all  pain,  cure*  wind  colic,  and 
Is  the  best  remedy  to*  iUarrl>u-A.— { .1,1 t.  ] 


position.  Worden'*  Kir,u  IIkanu  Cundenxi  i 
always  the  same  In  .ill  rllinatn.  and  at  all  arasons 
a rrrwral  househutd  milk  M Is  superior. and  laalwa>. 
aide.— ld./r.) 


T«l  rriiONr  Setslre  la  nut  nan!  so  often  In  Ihe  home  as  In 


Cook's  Zmi-s hi ai.  Extra  Dry  Chami-aone.  A«k  y 
dealer  fur  It-  Nun#  superior.  Its  quality  canmit  l<r  i 
passed.- [AJi.\ 


way— Anacni'H,  the  Ofifiiul  Anao'lura  Hitlers.— Mift  .J 


Ip  yno  want  tu  know  the  time,  "ask  a pollrrman."  If  you 
want  to  know  wlieretu  *o  lor  tlir  sumrarr,  ask  » New  York 
Centro)  ticket  scene,  or  send  a two  cent  stamp  lu  Ihnlrh, 
Grand  Central  Ntitlnn.  New  Yurk,  fora  copy  of  “America's 

Summer  Resorts. [Ai/t'.J 
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TKere  a^rvd  Back 


Greatly  reduced  round-trip  rates.  Vacation  Opportunity.  Visit  the 
grandest  and  most  picturesque  portion  of  your  own  country. 


California*. 


The  land  of  Sunshine,  Fruit,  and  Flowers,  where  the  climate  is  the 
same  the  year  round. 


Southern  Pacific 

Offers  a variety  of  routes  to 


CALIFORNIA  SURF 


Louisiana.  Texas,  New  and  Old  Mexico,  Oregon.  Arltona.  and  California.  Connecting  with 
Steamers  for  Hawaiian  Islands.  China,  Japan.  Philippines,  and  Round  the  World 


G.  G.  Hr  nit  mu,  G.  A., 

"Mil  I'nrk  ItiilldliiK,  I'ltt shuts,  Ex 
Aj,  I M3  Clark  St,,  t hlraso,  III. 

K.  Fourth  si..  Cincinnati,  O. 


■ Mil  I'nrk  Miilldlns,  I'lttshui 

W.G.  Nsimvmm.G.  A 

W.H. Cursor.  G.  A, 


I-  II.  Nirtivi.,  C.  K.  I*.  A., 

SIM  I In  Kid  way,  ..r  1 llattery  PL,  New  York  City. 
K-  O.  Me  Con  mu  K.  I'.  T.  M..  'an  Eruiciaco,  CaL 
S.  E.  1L  Mouse,  A.  I'.  T.  M..  Iloiiatoti.  I exits. 


IGaiig  Sobp’h  laugljtpr 

®u  fflrs.  ijumpbrg  Mari 


The  Washington  /'os/  says : 

" Mis.  Ward  has  eclipsed  all  her  previous 
successes.  She  has  given  me  a flesh  and 
blood  heroine — her  charm  is  wonderful 
and  bewildering.” 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  says : 

•'  Neither  religious  problems,  nor  politics, 
nor  social  contests  occupy  Julie  Lc  Bre- 
ton's  mind.  She  is  wrapped  in  an  over- 
mastering passion  of  love.” 


Thr  Milwaukee  Eree  Press  says : 

"Julie  I.e  Breton  has  the  mysterious  gift 
of  the  emotions, her  stormy,  impulsive  nat- 
ure sets  the  nerves  of  others  vibrating.” 

The  Hmton  Transcript  says  : 

"The  story  is  the  combat  between  two 
powers  of  a brilliant  woman's  nature. 
Sometimes  you  are  sure  tile  lawless,  the 
vagabond,  the  intriguing  side  will  win. 
But  it  doesn't.” 


HARPER  8 BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 


VIOLETTES  du  CZAR 


ROKER’S  BITTERS 

I AnM-dyapepUc.  A tonlr.  ati  appetiser,  and  a drlh-ary  In  mltnl  drink*. 

THE  EVER  FASHIONABLE  PERFUME  OF 

ORIZA-L.  LEGRAND  (Grand  Prlx  Paris  1900) 
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“IT'S  ALWAYS  FAIR  W FATHER  WHEN 
GOOD  FELLOWS  GET  TOGETHER." 


The  best  pledge  of  good  fellowship  in  fair 
weather  or  foul  is 

E)c war’s  Scotch 

the  King  of  Whiskies  and  the  Whisky  of 
Kings.  Awarded  53  gold  and  prize  medals, 
and  supplied  by  Royal  Warrant  to  His  Majesty 
King  Edward  VII. 


A COACHING  PRINT 

T-»  fl»#  llrUtli  nf  ihe  Whip  If  opyn/M.  !>v 

l-os*  • fnif<nJ>K]h*n  In  * •**  c*4nf>  mt  lie  MWmll 
rcliKU.lhm  hrfcviliwlU  l*c  Kill  tu  otiy  ii4iru  n TC  ript  ut  I.  1,1 

"I  X"*! M “jlrai'SEm 

••  I-  -Wrau,'.  Lutli.-  bf  E.  .V  lUa*.  A4dm« 

FREDERICK  GLASS  UP 

Smt,  I.t.1  fir  Mm  firmer  fr  fims.  ltd. 


The 

Overland 
Limited 

California 

I the  mosi  luxurious  train  in  Ih*  world,  I 
I leaves  Chic  ago  S 00  p.  ni,  dal  I v.  I .in  I 
I than  three  days  (o  Sin  rilgflua  I 
I Mamiihirtit  ri|ui|unen«  Electric  | 
I lighted  throuichout. 

D#  *«i  of  EVerpIfttmg. 
7«o«l»i  no  Inin*  Uavr  Cklcifv  la  t.n 
I 1*4  11  *1  p i»  -l»lly_  *|th  ibiuucb  Mtcin 
to  Sin  FnnclKo.  Lot  AaycUi  an] 
renltad  via  Ike 

Chicago  & North-Western 
Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  Railways  . 


II  ticket  • 


■lluorml  tweklrtt  ea 
*|>»-ll4«tion  to 

W.  0.  KMSKKKN, 
Chicago.  III. 
mB.  L.  LOMAX. 
«*.  Has 


Model  21:  Price,  »1S0  ; With  Tor.  *900- 


Electric  Vehicles 

No  complications.  Turnon  power  and 
ste«:r.  Electric  brake.  Drop  postal  for 
catalogue.  Many  more  models  and 
prices.  

International  Motor  Car  Co. 

IndianapolU.  Ind. 

A gentle*  In  all  principal  title*, 


brn 
risp 

e aaaaa 

Large,  clean,  crisp 
flakes.  Malted  and 
thoroughly  cooked 
Made  from  the  finest 
Southern  White  Com. 


LEADING  HOTELS 


Chicago,  III. 


GRAND  PACIFIC  HOTEL 

lickion  Boulevard  and  Clark  Street.  Chicago. 
EUROPEAN  PLAN 

Special  Facilities  for  BAnquefs,  Dinners.  And  After 
TheAtre  PArties. 

lieiitlrinrn’*  < afe  an  main  floor.  Lodkn'  and  tlrnlletiicn'* 

Kotiiinnl  and  Private  (lining-  1C. - on  m-ciihI  l!>...r. 

Tin,  laimlml  ipinl  room*,  three  - luurths  of  which  ha»* 
private  hath  In  i'iwiiwsIiimi, 

Rolen,  from  $2  Upwards. 


Boston,  Mass. 


BERKELEY  HOTEL 

Berktlci  and  Baptlaa  Street!.  Boston,  Matt. 

EUROPEAN  and  AMERICAN  PLANS 


Modern  in  every  detail. 

Convenient  to  Urge  Stores.  TheAtres,  And  all 
places  of  interest. 


BREAD  MACHINE 

I'na  llo«  aaiioc.li  l\» 

SHl-  the  Ilnur  ami  lime.  10  »- 
III  U .1  I 'trail  III  :t  I ill  ii  '1  e— — Siilil 

lor  li.  otl/t.  Agent-  w inl.il. 

Scientific  Bread  Mach.  Co. 

|i  in  * ( Ti«va>  ii-,  Jn.» 

53ml  ii mI  Media  >1*-.  Pliilatl*l|Ala  l 


Ki.vi  Back  Bar  SraTtokM. 

JOHN  A.  SHERLOCK. 

One  taste  convinces 

KORN-KRISP 

best  of  all  modem  food* 
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Edison's  Latest  Invention 

Rome  years  ago  Mr.  Edison  invented  a 

frocesa  for  extracting  finely  divided  iron  ore 
mm  the  rocks  of  New  Jersey.  There  are 
vast  quantities  of  this  iron  ore  in  (he 
rocks  of  the  Atlantie  nentNinrd.  hut  it  is  sc 
finely  divided  that  it  ennnoi  be  mined  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Ellison's  plan  was  to  crush 
(he  ore-laden*  rocks  and  drop  the  resulting 
minI  past  the  faces  of  iiowci-ful  electromag- 
nets. The  iron  was  thereby  separated  or 
deflected  from  the  siiiul,  after  which  it 
was  made  up  into  briquette*  and  shipped  to 
the  smelters.  Mrelllini rally,  the  process  was 
sueressful.  but  it  did  not  prove  commercially 
profitable;  it  was  found  impossible  to  com- 
j>ete  will]  the  mines  of  the  Great  Like  di- 
triet.  where  the  ore  is  mi  pure  and  soft  tlial 
it  ran  Is*  «lug  out  of  the  ground  with  steam- 
shovels,  Edison,  undeterred  by  this  draw- 
Imek.  laid  aside  his  ore  scheme  for  the  time 
I wing  and  developed  His  crashing  plant,  with 
a view  to  praduciiig  e-qici-iiilly  line  eement 
sand.  This  devclopi-d  into  a fairly  profitable 
business,  hut  nothing  like  what  was  antici- 
pated for  the  ore  plant.  So  again  the  in- 
ventor began  to  rendu pt  his  machinery,  this 
time  to  tin  extraction  of  gold.  He  now  has  a 
process  somewhut  res*  milling  his  first  scheme, 
exeepl  that  the  crushed  gold  ore  is  dropped, 
not  past  magnet-faces,  hut  through  an  in- 
genious Mower  which  wafts  the  rampant 
lively  light  sand  to  one  side,  and  allows  tin* 
Heavier  precious  metal  to  full  straight  down 
into  a bin  of  its  own. 


A Valuable  Life 

It  is  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  King 
Edward  VIE.  Mr.  L Rodman  Wunamalcrr, 
the  son  of  the  great  merchant,  is  the  most 
heavily  insured  ncraon  alive.  The  sum  of 
his  Majesty's  policy  is  not  stated.  Iiut  Mr. 
Wans  maker's  is  rcjiortcd  to  lie  $-'.000,000. 
which  involves  a tidy  premium  of  $.10,000 
a year.  There  are  not  many,  we  imagine, 
in  Mr.  Wunamuker's  class;  his  father.  John 
Wanamaker.  values  his  life  at  $ I .oOO.OOO. 
and  Mr.  John  M.  Maelt  is  insured  for  $1,210,- 
<HI0.  It  would  lie  interesting  to  know  how 
much,  if  anything,  the  deaths  of  the  various 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Rockefeller. 
Astor.  and  Vanderbilt  contingents  would 
root  the  insurance  companies. 


The  Secret  of  Phosphorescence 

Scientists  in  America  are  turning  their 
attention  towards  the  practical  possibilities 
of  phosphorescence.  The  rcscnrriics  of  Pro- 
fessor McKissick  of  the  Antiurn  (Alnliamal 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Professor  llallock  of 
Columbia,  and  others,  prove  that  darkness 
is.  after  all.  only  a relative  term:  that  most, 
if  not  all.  common  sulMancc*  store  up  sun- 
light during  the  day  and  emit  it  in  the  form 
of  more  nr  less  powerful  rays  during  the 
night.  Professor  McKissick  has  I teen  able 
to  discern  the  emission  «>f  rays  from  over  a 
dozen  well-known  chemicals  which  had  pre- 
viously I teen  ex|Misei|  to  sunlight,  and  from 
aueb  common  substances  as  chalk,  glucose, 
and  sugar;  sugar  of  the  common  brown  va- 
riety was  found  to  yield  the  most  light.  Not 
only  was  Professor  McKissick  able  to  take 
photographs  by  means  of  this  light,  but  its 
quality  was  similar  to  that  of  the  X-ray 
that  it  affected  a sensitive  plute  through  an 
intervening  thickness  of  two  and  a half 
inches  of  wood.  Professor  llullot-k  is  of  the 
opinion  that  some  practical  use  might  l»- 
made  of  the  properties  of  phosphorescence, 
and  point*  to  the  wav  in  which  nature  lights 
the  ocean  depths,  and  to  tin*  light  of  the 
lirelly.  as  examples  of  what  can  lie  done, 
lie  thinks  that  much  praetii-.il  utility  might 
la*  gained  from  the  universal  use  of  luminous 
paints  which  ran  Id  In-  spread  in  dark  hall 
ways  and  on  the  walls  and  railing*  of  office 
buildings  to  help  out  the  twilight.  In  fact, 
it  would  seem  that  we  are  near  to  the  secret 
of  phosph  ic-ecm-c.  \\  lu-ri  such  common 
substance*  as  sugar,  glucose,  and  chalk  are 
found  to  absorb  sunlight  all  day  and  to  give 
it  oir  in  rays  during  the  night,  the  discov 
erv  of  some  means  for  rendering  those  rav« 
visible  dm-*  in.t  -ceni  like  a very  far  cry 
into  the  future. 
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A Novel  Kind  of  Buoy 

A <iEKIU!f  inventor  has  contrived  an  elec- 
tric buoy  which  is  lighted  by  a current 
generated  by  the  actiuii  of  the  waves.  Wire* 
connect ing  with  a power-house  on  shore  are 
dispensed  with,  mid  the  motion  of  the  waves 
is  utilized  to  operate  u amull  dynamo  which 
ti-eil*  the  current  into  a storage  buttery;  by 


The  Electric  Buoy  in  Operation 


thin  nteafiH  the  supply  for  the  lamp  i*  kept 
uniform.  Bells  are  also  rung  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  buoy,  in  order  that  ships  may 
be  warned,  even  in  fog.  of  the  nearness  ot 
the  coast.  Experiment*  to  test  the  practical 
working  of  thr  invention  are  said  to  lie  in 
progress  in  (icrmun  harbors. 


A Successful  Woman  Composer 

Tiie  recent  production  at  the  Metropolitan 
0|M*ru  House.  New  York,  of  Miss  Rtnel  M. 
Smyth’s  music-drama,  " Der  Wald."  bus 
awakened  interest  in  the  very  few  other 
women  who  have  hud  operas  publicly  pro- 
duced. The  only  woman  who  has  succeeded 
to  arty  notable  degree  in  the  livid  of  operatic 
composition,  I ngeborg  von  Rronsart,  recent- 
ly celebrated  in  tier  many  her  fiftieth  artistic 
jubilee.  A pupil  of  Adolf  llenselt.  she 
studied  later  with  Franz  I.iszt,  at  Weimar, 
where  she  met  and  married  thr-  pianist -com* 
poser  Hans  von  llrnnsart.  1’nlike  Miss 
Smyth,  she  has  succeeded  in  winning  both 
popular  success  and  critical  romuirtidat ion 
for  her  work.  Her  opera.  " -I cry  and  liiite- 
Iv,”  has  ts-en  produced  in  fonrtr-en  theatres, 
and  her  " Ilia  me  ” in  live.  Fran  von  Itron- 
•sart’s  must  recent  work  is  an  opera  in  one 
art.  enl  it  led  ’*  l>ie  Stllinc.”  Besides  her 
stage-works,  she  has  written  a <piunti1y  of 
piano  piece*,  songs,  and  eliamlier  music. 


Artificial  Food 

Five  years  ago  Sir  William  Crookes  made 
the  startling  anuoums-uieiit  that  the  world’-* 
wheat  supply  would  fail  to  keep  puce  with 
the  need*  of  rivilization  afl*-r  the  lapse  of 
thirty  - three  years.  He  suggested.  as  a 
remedy,  the  extraction  of  nitrogen  from  the 
air  for  the  pur|Mise  of  fertilizing  the  worn- 
out  soil:  hut  we  are  iniieh  nearer  the  mark 
now  than  in  Isos.  and  little  progress  Inis 
been  math-  towards  a practical  uu«le  of  nitro- 
gen maiiufiieture.  Other  scientists  hate 
attacked  tin*  problem  from  a difTi-reut  stand- 
point: that  is.  the  making  of  artilieial  foods. 
Nome  of  these  food*  lire  already  on  the 
uuirket.  ami  we  are  k«»urrd  that  the  da.V  is 
l»ot  far  distant  when  we  shall  Is*  able  to  live 
Upon  tin-  products  of  the  test  til  la*,  lit  thr 
ease  of  those  uYt  iticial  foods  which  are  now 
commonly  sold,  however,  the  substance  is  an 
ext  met  of  foods  already  used  ami  not  u true 
sulisiitute.  Actual  substitutes  for  the  natu- 
ral foods  of  the  ilny  have  Im-i-ii  made,  ehietly 
from  coal-tar,  A flirinan  chemist  named 
Fischer  ha«  accomplished  wonderful  results 
in  the  prod  net  ion  of  sugars  from  waste 
sources.  Professor  Lilicnfeld  of  Vienna  is 
repotted  to  have  made  artificial  albumen.-- 
it  discovery  whuli,  if  authentic,  is  of  im- 
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roilNDEK 
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vict.  president 


J.W  ALEXANDER 
mamT 


SPRINGTIME  ^ 

of  life, men 
would  provide  for  its 
winter  time.such  adver- 
tisements as  the  above 
would  never  appear. 

An  adequate  Endowment 
policy  in  the  Equitable 
will  provide  for  a man's 
own  mature years-and 
meanwhile  protect 
his  family. 
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BLAIR  S PILLS 
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The  World/  hut  Totuc 
Imported  from  TJinidad  B.W  I. 


22  GOLD  MEDALS 

l OR  DON  1862  LONDON  I 806 
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CMICOflO  19*1  L.  1800 

The  Only  Genuine 


By  Royal  Warrant,  Purveyor* 
to  His  MaJcsiv.  the  German 
tmpcror  and  King  of  Prussia. 
I Milt  U.I.II*  tl'I'KtUIMI  Ill'll  . 

An  rniuikilF  tdurlnf  tor  Mu’flwt,  I'unclt, 
IVItip  Jelly,  IjiBimmlr,  »ixi  all  tani'y  drinks. 
Tbs  .1.1.4  >•.».  otter  |..  ?lhir  Irlvixl-  will  I* 

tnrlrff  Il  Hm.im.I  .Mill  tiitmlnm, 

nude  uni.  h>  Ur.  J.  €i.  II.  Mimnl  A Sun*. 

i.  n armiam,  w».  u»  toiix,  *.  ». 


"NECTAR 
OF  THE  CODS” 

U what  Homer  called  m.  but  for 
the  law  three  hundred  yeart  it 
hai  been  known  ail  over  the 
bvilixed  world  as 

Chartreuse 

- ONCCN  AND  VClLOW  — 

Al  6»«-ctaN  Wt»»  Mmkun,  Cwm,  l»n*«H  C»«*» 
Baijrr  A l <• , «j  Itnuatwav,  Nrw  Vis*.  N.  V , 
Sole  Agents  lor  V iu  led  Stales 


mrn*e  importance  to  mankind  It  may  In* 
found,  however,  that  Ihe  mat  of  production 
will  prohibit  t lie*  sale  of  tlii*  artificial  prod 
uct.  The  whole  problem  of  artificial  food 
production,  in  fart,  hinge*  on  this  question 
of  pri«*-:  nny  number  of  pood  substitute*  for 
natural  f«x*i  have  U»n  made,  hut  in  i-arh 
raw-  the  cost  of  manufacture  ha*  been  pro- 
hibitive. 


Why  We  Shake  Hands 

Tin:  Prussian  o direr  who  held  it  hi*  duty 
to  kill  a mere  soldier  who  offered  to  shake 
hands  with  him  had,  from  the  ofth-iiil 
Prussian  point  of  view,  n complete  rase. 
Handshaking  implies  n certain  degree  of 
equality,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
Prusaintt  officer  to  imagine  any  equal  except 
another  Prussian  officer.  Clearly,  any  a.-t 
suggesting  such  a thing  could  not  Is-  ex- 
piated by  any  punishment  short  of  the  imme- 
diate death  of  the  offender. 

The  rustmn  of  handshaking  date*  hark 
to  prehistoric  time*,  a relic  of  tho»e  savage 
day*  when  stranger*  could  not  meet  without 
suspicion  of  murderous  purpose.  Thrn  all 
men  went  abroad  with  weajMins  and  shield*, 
and.  when  they  met.  would  stand  in  pleasant 
converse,  each  with  his  shield  upon  hi*  left 
arm  ami  with  right  hand*  rlu*p<-d  so  that 
there  would  lx*  no  rhsnrc  for  a sudden  awing 
of  the  knifr  or  bludgeon.  The  right  hand 
wit®  invariably  used  for  the  weapon,  with 
the  result  that  we  are  a right  handed  ran-. 
The  reason  for  this  lay  undoubtedly  in  the 
fad  that  the  left  arm  was  always  employe.! 
in  the  important  work  of  shielding  the  heart. 
Among  the  common  people  of  the  Arvnn 
race,  the  old  pledge  of  amity  in  yielding 
the  right  hand  to  In-  grasped  ami  h*'ld 
has  since  remained  thr  chief  token  of  open 
friendship.  In  the  Iliad  the  returning 
chiefs  were  "greeted  with  extended  hand-*.” 
Even  at  that  remote  day  the  early  signill 
ranee  of  the  linndrl.i»|i  hud  I wen  lo-t  in  tli<- 
nolder  meaning  of  dvillred  life.  Hut  it  r. 
main*  a salutation  in  which  a greater  or  b-« 
degree  of  equality  i*  claimed  or  conceded. 
It  i*.  therefore.  |M>«*ih)c  for  a humble  person 
to  shake  hand*  with  the  President  of  tin 
f’nited  States,  hut  uot  with  an  officer  of  thr 
iVussisn  army. 


The  Reliance  and  Shamrock  III. 

Till:  Ifrliannr,  so  far  ns  the  trial*  have 
gone,  fulfils  the  expectation*  of  her  builder* 
anil  owners.  After  two  preliminary  spin* 
under  the  cHtirsl  eye  of  I aptain  Nat.  Ili-rre* 
hoir.  the  vaeht  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  C 
Oliver  Iselin,  the  rumiaging  owner.  The  tir-t 
test  wa*  on  Nnrrngnnsett  'lay  and  the 
second  on  the  ocean  off  llreiiton*  lleef,  in 
i very  light  end  01  ful  • iad  at  th 
outset,  and  a ten  - knot  brewte  at  Un- 
close. The  |iarr  she  *rt  in  the  light  wind 
promiM-H  well  for  her  |N-rfortuuncr  as  n 
“drifter,"  In  the  stronger  breexc  «lu*  moved 
fast  Isitli  «>n  the  wind  and  off,  in  reaching 
and  running.  Her  spread  of  citnvn*  i*  mil 
-idi-rnlily  in  exit-**  of  that  of  either  the  r o- 
lumhin  or  fwulifufiuH.  and  must  lx-  close  to 
1 4>.f  Mill  M|unre  feet.  Notwithstanding  it- 
grejit  spread,  she  carries  her  sail*  well, 
and  i*  very  stiff  when  heeled  to  her  liear- 
ing*.  A*  to  her  relath’e  speed,  no  trust- 
worthy opinion  cun  l«-  formed  until  she  i* 
tried  with  the  older  boat*.  Many  yacht* 
seem  to  In-  fust  when  sailing  alone,  notably 
cliallengera  for  tin-  Cup.  The  first  real  trial 
of  -peed  will  lx*  had  at  t-len  Cove,  I sing 
Island  Sound.  May  ill. 

Aci-ording  to  the  photograph*  which  arc 
now  at  hand.  Nhnmrork  III.  under  sail 
in  n strong  breere  doc*  not  make  so  g0«x| 
a showing  a*  the  curly  rejxirts  led  n*  t«»  ex- 
pect. The  yneht  i*  not  pleasing  either  in  her 
entrance  or  ilepurlure.  She  make*  too  iiuu  h 
fn»»  under  the  laiws.  and  tarrlex  too  licit' y 
a ilrug  for  great  •pci-d  in  bard  weather 
Tin-  photograph*  indicate  that  all.1  will  b. 
probably  at  lor  IH  in  light  weather.  which 
i*  wluil  Sir  Thomas  rx  peels  to  find  Imre  in 
August. 
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The  perfect  type  of  the  purest 
whiskey.  Its  taste  is  a treat 
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Black  - Bass  - Fishing  in 
Pennsylvania 

All  hasa-fishermcn  acknowledge  that  the 
cold  mailing  water*  of  the  mountain  stream, 
thr  wild  and  pirlurenuue  scenery  and  bracing 
uir,  which  generally  form  the  environments 
of  the  brook  trout,  lend  a charm  to  the  pur- 
suit of  the  speckled  beauty,  and  huve  sur- 
rounded thin  fish  with  an  atmosphere  of 
ticntimcriL  and  romance  which  has  no  doubt 
added  much  to  the  jiupulurity  of  the  fc'al- 
rtlinu*  fonHnnti*  among  ujyortsinen. 

They  also  claim  that,  although  the  en- 
vironment of  the  small  mouthed  black  bus* 
is  often  tamer  and  of  a less  wild  and  nigged 
nature  than  that  of  the  brook  trout,  the 
.1  Hcmptrrua  dolomicu  is  a fiercer  fighter  and 
a stronger  if  not  a gamier  fish.  Pnfnrtu- 
nately,  big  black  bass  are  seldom  tukrn  on 
the  fly.  except  in  the  upper  Mississippi  and  a 
few  other  favored  places,  and  to  win  sueers* 
and  a creel  of  big  fish  the  angler  is.  as  n 
rule,  compelled  to  become  n bait  fisher- 
man. 

The  favorite  bait  changes  only  with  the 
change  of  locality,  but  often  with  the  time 
of  day  or  the  whim  of  the  fish.  On  parts 
of  the  Delaware  River  small  bullheads  ure 
considered  the  killing  bait;  at  other  places 
hellgrammites,  minnows,  and  crickets  ure 
mainly  used.  In  the  neighborhood  of  liing- 
haniton.  on  the  Susquehanna,  they  n>c 
small  lamprey  eels;  hut  tlje  killing  bait  for 
this  time  of  year  in  Pennsylvania  seems  to 
tie  frogs.  The  live  frog  lutitrd  through  the 
lips  is  used  for  still-fishing,  and  a dead 
frog  similarly  hooked  for  skittering,  cast- 
ing. and  trolling.  It  is  in  the  dreamy,  fasci- 
nating period  between  4 F.ll.  and  dark  that 
the  small  mouthed  black  (miss  bite  best  in  the 
lakes. 

There  seems  to  lie  little  room  for  doubt 
that  the  big  black  bass  have  their  favorite 
haunts,  and  seldom  wander  far  from  their 
chosen  feeding  - grounds;  furthermore,  it 
appenrs  to  tie  equally  true  that  the  fish 
have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
landscape  under  the  water,  and  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  possible  value  of  eel-grass, 
pickerel -weed.  Illy-|>ud«,  ami  jagged  stones 
or  sunken  snags  as  line-breakers. 

When  a Imss  bn*  lst-n  imprudent  enough 
to  honk  itself  to  the  line  of  an  angler,  it 
is  not  by  chums-  that  the  creature  hastens 
to  wind  the  line  around  the  gnnrM  root 
•if  a sunken  snag,  or.  diving  to  the  bottom, 
hopelessly  entangles  the  line  in  the  mat  led 
mass  of  subaqueous  vegetation,  and  it  would 
lie  absurd  to  call  it  accidental  when  the 
wily  fi*h  takes  a sudden  and  circuitous 
course  among  the  lily  • pads,  and  by  this 
means  entwines  the  line  among  the  tough 
stems  of  the  plants. 

All  experienced  fishermen  know  that 
when  a large  fish  succeeds  In  making  the 
line  fast  to  an  immovable  object  it  is  but 
a comparatively  simple  task  for  the  scaly 
fox  to  free  itself.  Most  of  the  well  known 
tricks  of  Imish  have  for  their  ohjert  either  a 
slack  line  or  a line  with  no  “give"  to  it. 
both  of  which  conditions  offer  opportunities 
for  freedom  well  known  to  the  fish. 

To  secure  a slack  line  tlie  Itnss  will  often 
attempt  a rush  directly  toward  the  fisher- 
man. or  make  u spectacular  leap  in  the  air. 
or  both,  and  in  either  case  he  tents  the 
nerve  and  skill  of  the  angler.  Them-  tactics 
of  big  Imss  m-coiint  for  the  fact  that  they 
are  mi  seldom  taken  by  tlie  farmer  lads 
with  their  reviles*  long  cane  jades, — a fart 
which  docs  not  accord  with  the  oft  told 
humorous  stories,  but  which  is  patent  to 
any  one  who  has  occasion  to  watch  the  two 
kinds  of  fishermen.  The  advantage  of  a slight 
elastic  rod  is  that  the  tish  can  do  all  .the 
pulling,  and  the  rod,  well  mnnaged.  will  keep 
n constant  tension  on  the  line,  and  n ixirre- 
»|m Hiding  fatiguing  resistance  to  the  strug- 
gles of  the  fish:  when  the  latter's  struggles 
are  so  fierce  as  to  endanger  the  rod,  the  ex- 
pert angler  allows  the  line  to  run  mat il  the 
strain  i*  lessened  and  he  nmy  again  trust 
his  tough  little  rod. 

It  is  this  sort  of  work  that  gives  n charm 
to  angling  with  light  tackle;  one  feels  that 
with  a light  rial  he  not  only  gives  the  game 
a fighting  chance,  hut  in  using  it  one  pits 
one's  own  skill  against  that  of  the  li*h.  and 
when  it  is  at  lu-t  landed  after  u Imig 
fight,  who  can  deny  that  the  angler  is  justly 
eutitled  to  u feeling  of  triumph T 
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HAR.PER/S  MAGAZINE 

FOR  JUNE  — 

Part  I.  of  A NEW  NOVELETTE  by  MARY  RAYMOND  SHIPMAN  ANDREWS 

Mrs  Andrews  is  already  well  Unown  to  magazine  readers  through  her  humorous  writings.  In  her  latest  story,  “ A Kidnapped 
Colony,"  which  will  be  continued  in  the  Julv  number,  she  has  devised  a situation  which  is  absolutely  new  and  brilliantly  daring 
in  its  humor,  though  nothing  in  it  is  absolutely  beyond  the  range  of  possibility.  A comedy  of  situations. 


TRAVEL  .—The  June  number  is  rich  in  travel.  Israel 
Zrvngwill  contributes  “An  Italian  Fantasy,"  a brilliant  pen* 
picture  of  Italy  of  to-day,  and  Julian  Krvlph's  article  tells 
of  “Our  Appalachians.'’  a vivid  study  of  a little-known 
American  type. 

SCIENCE.  — Carl  Snyder,  In  “The  World  Beyond  Our 
Senses,"  writes  on  the  remarkable  discoveries  of  science  which 
reveal  to  us  in  Nature  many  things  which  are  beyond  the 
grasp  of  our  natural  senses. 

NATURE.  — Dr.  H.  C.  McCook,  in  his  article  “ The  Queen 
Mother  of  the  Ants,"  deals  with  ant- life  in  much  the  same 
picturesque  way  that  Maeterlinck  has  treated  the  life  of  the  bee 

HUMOR  • — Josephine  Dbsknm  contributes  a brilliant 
parody  of  some  portions  of  the  Rubaiyat,  and  Mny  lsn.be] 
Fisk  has  written  another  amusing  monologue. 

SHORT  STORIES  .—There  are  eight  short  stori-s  In 
this  number.  Among  the  authors  .are  R.oy  Kolfe  Gilson, 
Robert  Shackleton.  E.  S.  Martin,  George  Buchanan 
Fife,  and  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese. 
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include 

JOSEPHINE  DASKAMS 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  A BABY 

Illustrated  by  F.  Y.  CORY. 

(Part  III. — The  Development  or  a Younc  Soul.) 

FASHIONS 

These  are  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  ROSES,  of 
Paris,  and  Miss  ELSA  HAHN,  of  London. 

THE  REIGN  OF  LADY  SUSAN 

A Short  Story  by  C.  V.  C.  MATHEWS. 

Illustrated  by  F.  Y.  CORY. 

THE  ULTIMATE  MOMENT 

Another  instalment  of  the  admirable  serial  by  W.  R. 
LIGHTON.  Illustrated  by  A.  I.  KELLER. 

A PLEA  FOR  THE  KITCHEN— II. 

By  ELIZABETH  ROBBINS  PENNELL. 
Illustrated  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL. 

A BRIDE'S  DINNER 

By  JOSEPHINE  GRENIER.  Illustrated. 

NEW  FURNISHINGS  FOR  SUMMER  HOMES 

By  Mrs.  ANNA  WENTWORTH  SEARS. 
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LITERATURE.  — Edmund  Gosae  writes  of  “ The 
Literary  Patron  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  anJ  Norman 
Duncan  of  “The  Tenement  Book  and  Reader  "-—an  inter- 
esting article  revealing  a new  side  of  the  life  of  the  East  Side. 

HISTORY.— Collin*  Shackelford,  in  “The  Tragedy  of  a 
Map,"  tells  the  story  of  the  last  fatal  voyage  of  the  Russian 
explorer  Bering,  and  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  loss  of 
the  expedition. 

ARCHAEOLOGY.  —Professor  Macalister  describes 
the  w ork  of  unearthing  the  Biblical  city  of  Gezer— where  towns 
of  four  periods  have  been  found,  one  built  on  top  of  the  other. 

ENGLISH  .—Alice  Archer  Stevene,  the  well  known  edu- 
cational writer,  contributes  an  interesting  paper  embodying 
new  theories  in  regard  to  children’s  reading  and  study. 

PICTURES  IN  COLOR.  — The  pictures  in  color 

in  the  June  number  are  particularly  dainty.  Among  the  artists 
represented  are  Andre  Casta,  igne.  Louis  Loeb,  and 
Albert  Sterner. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

IT  will  interest  you  to  look  at  the  current  issue  of  Harper’s 
Weekly  on  the  news-stands.  The  explorer  A.  Henry  Sav- 
age Landor  is  now  in  the  Philippines  for  the  Weekly. 
His  first  article,  illustrated  from  photographs  taken  especial- 
ly for  this  scries  by  Mr.  Landor,  was  published  in  the  issue  of 
Harper’s  Weekly  of  May  16.  He  will  write  a series  of  arti- 
cles telling  the  exact  conditions  at  the  present  time  throughout 
our  Philippine  colonies.  The  articles  will  all  be  illustrated 
and  will  appear  only  in  Harper’s  Weekly. 

Another  special  representative  of  Harper’s  Weekly  is  now  in 
China  reporting  the  progress  of  events  there;  another  in  Japan; 
another  in  Morocco.  From  every  point  on  the  glol>c  where 
interesting  things  are  happening  come  $rst-hand,  authentic 
reports.  You  get  the  results  of  this  in  pictures  and  text  when 
you  get  the  Weekly. 

The  Editorial  Section  of  H arper’s  Weekly  is  now  recognized 
more  than  ever  as  the  most  complete  and  authoritative  edi- 
torial comment  now  published  on  the  home  ami  foreign  ques- 
tions of  the  day  in  which  you  are  interested. 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY  is  tO  cents  4 copy.  The 
subscription  price  is  $ 4.00  a year.  You  may 
hand  your  subscription  to  your  nearest  newsdealer. 
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COMMENT 

Mayor  Low’s  prospects  for  a ronomiuation  look  more  favor- 
able to-day  than  they  did  a week  ago.  Senator  Platt,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  unfriendly,  lias  mado  a reassuring  state- 
ment, announcing  that,  while  he  thinks  a renomination  at  this 
time  would  bu  premature,  he  has  no  objection  to  a preliminary 
conference  between  the  machine  Republicans  and  the  Citizens’ 
Union.  Ex-Lieutenant-Governor  Woodruff  and  other  Brooklyn 
Republicans  arc  outspoken  and  resolute  in  their  advocacy  of 
Mayor  Low.  It  also  seems  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Herman 
Kidder  could  persuade  the  Gcrman-American  Reform  Union 
to  oppose  a fusion  of  the  anti-Tammany  forces.  The  Citi- 
zens' Union  are  doing  a good  work  by  setting  forth  the  facta 
on  which  they  base  their  denial  that  Mayor  Low’s  adminis- 
tration has  been  a failure.  It  is  only  about  sixteen  months 
since  the  great  city  of  New  York  escaped  from  the  hands  of 
Mayor  Van  Wyck,  yet  in  four  important  particulars  there 
has  been  an  extraordinary  improvement.  We  refer  to  tho 
record  made  by  the  Police  Department,  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, the  Public  Charities  Department,  and  the  office  of  the 
Corporation  Counsel.  Whatever  inefficiency  may  bo  imputed 
to  Commissioner  Partridge,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  General 
Greene,  since  lie  became  head  of  the  Polico  Department,  has 
given  a wonderful  exhibition  of  energy.  He  has  dismissed 
or  driven  to  resign  no  fewer  than  four  inspectors  and  fifteen 
captains.  Never  before  have  corrupt  and  incompetent  mem- 
bers of  the  police  force  been  so  awe-stricken  and  terrorized. 


If  we  turn  to  the  Health  Deiwrtment,  we  find  its  merit  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  tho  death-rate  is  the  lowest  ever  known, 
and  that  the  general  snnitary  condition  of  tho  city  is  ad- 
mirable, the  streets  in  the  tenement  districts  being  flushed 
daily,  and  maintained  in  the  exemplary  state  of  cleanliness 
upon  which  the  late  Colonel  Waring  insisted.  It  is  the  unan- 
imous testimony  of  those  who  have  inspected  the  city  hos- 
pitals and  other  charitable  institutions  that  aged,  feeble- 
minded, infirm,  and  sick  persons  have  at  no  time  been  better 
cared  for.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  funds  of  the  Pub- 
lic Charities  Department  are  now  disbursed  with  scrupulous 
honesty.  From  this  point  of  view  a striking  contrast  is  pre- 
sented to  the  state  of  things  under  the  Van  Wyck  administra- 
tion. As  for  the  Corporation  Counsel’s  office,  statistics  show 
that  within  eight  months  the  present  administration  col- 
lected more  back  taxes  than  had  been  collected  in  the  pre- 
vious four  years.  The  truth  scans  to  be  that,  so  far  as  the 


great  body  of  non-offiee-seeking  citizens  are  concerned,  there 
is  no  ground  for  the  charge  that  Mayor  Low  has  disappointed 
reasonable  expectations.  No  doubt,  some  of  the  office-seekers 
belonging  to  the  Republican  or  anti-Tammany  Democratic 
organizations  complain  because  there  arc  not  offices  enough 
to  go  round,  and  because,  as  a rule,  intellectual  competence 
and  good  character  have  been  made  conditions  of  appoint- 
ment to  office  under  the  Low  administration. 


Thera  is  no  abatement  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  been  received  in  his  Western  tour.  He  has 
been  welcomed  with  as  much  ardor  in  California  as  in  the 
States  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  tho  Mississippi. 
Whether  he  is  quite  as  popular  as  Mr.  McKinley  was  may  be 
questioned,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  more  popular  than 
any  other  living  Republican,  and  that  his  popularity,  as  we 
have  repeatedly  said,  is  one  of  tho  principal  assets  of  his  party. 
We  now  hear  but  little  of  a plan  to  organize  opposition  to  him 
in  the  next  Republican  natioual  convention  by  pledging  State 
delegations  to  “ favorite  sons.”  Neither  Senator  Hanna,  nor 
Senator  Fairbanks,  nor  Senator  Spooner  is  any  longer  men- 
tioned as  a possible  candidate.  That  Mr.  Roosevelt  should 
have  thus  quickly  and  thus  completely  extinguished  the  hojie 
of  competition  is  of  itself  a remarkable  achievement.  As  we 
have  previously  pointed  out,  no  other  President  by  accident 
has  succeeded  in  persuading  his  party  to  nominate  him  for 
the  term  succeeding  his  own.  It  is  true  that  Fillmore  in 
1856 — about  three  years  after  he  left  the  White  House — was 
nominated  by  the  Whigs,  but  at  that  time  they  constituted 
only  a remnant  of  tho  organization  which  had  made  him 
Vice-President  in  1848.  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  success  in  establish- 
ing a new  precedent — wo  may  look  upon  tho  precedent  as  al- 
ready established — is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  no 
secret  that,  ns  Governor  of  New  York,  he  would  have  failed 
to  secure  a renomination  for  that  office.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  how- 
ever, is  a wiser  man  than  he  was  four  years  ago.  lie  has  ex- 
hibited the  very  qualities  which  he  was  supposed  to  lack — 
sobriety,  moderation,  patience.  The  very  men  who  imagined 
that,  by  forcing  tho  Vice-Prcsidcucy  upon  him,  they  would 
effectually  remove  him  from  the  political  arena,  and  who 
might  be  expected  to  feel  chagrined  at  the  failure  of  their 
design,  arc  now  content  to  be  classed  among  his  supporters. 
The  outcome,  in  short,  of  the  situation,  as  it  presents  itself 
to-day,  is  that  those  conservative  men  who.  having  in  mind 
the  unconstitutional  interposition  in  the  antliracitc-eoal  strike, 
regard  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  considerable  distrust,  have  re- 
nounced the  hope  of  beating  him  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion. If  he  is  to  be  beaten  at  all,  it  mustAbe  done  at  the  ballot- 
box  by  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  is  equally 
obvious  that  no  Democrat  of  the  Bryanite  typo  would  have 
any  chance  of  defeating  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  latter  has  out- 
bid the  Bryanites  for  the  votes  of  labor-unionists,  and  we  must 
look  to  another  quarter  for  the  forces  to  be  arrayed  ugainst 
him  with  any  prospect  of  victory.  After  all,  the  labor-union 
vote  is  but  a fraction  of  the  electorate,  and  can  be  dispensed 
with,  not  only  throughout  the  South,  but  also  in  the  pivotal 
States  of  the  North. 


Wc  shall  soon  learn  how  much  foundation  there  is  for  the 
report  that  President  Roosevelt  and  Governor  Cummins  have 
agreed  upon  a tariff-revision  plank  which  is  to  be  embodied 
in  the  platform  framed  in  June  by  the  Iowa  State  conven- 
tion, and  also  inserted,  if  the  President  has  influence  enough 
for  tho  purpose,  in  the  Republican  national  platform  a year 
hence.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  so-called  “ Iowa  idea,” 
which,  under  the  dictation  of  Governor  Cummins,  was  set 
forth  in  the  Iowa  platforms  of  1001  and  1902,  favors  such 
changes  in  the  tariff  from  time  to  time  as  shall  become 
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advisable  through  the  progress  of  American  industries,  and 
through  their  changing  relations  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  It  accepts  the  policy  of  reciprocity  as  the  natural  com- 
plement of  protection,  and  urges  the  application  of  it  as 
necessary  to  the  realization  of  pur  highest  commercial  possi- 
bilities. Finally,  it  advocates  any  modification  of  the  tariff 
schedules  that  may  be  required  to  prevent  their  affording  a 
shelter  for  monopoly.  It  is  said  that  the  phrase  shelter  for 
monopoly  will  be  dropped  in  June,  but  that  otherwise  the 
Iowa  idea  will  substantially  be  rcailirtncd.  We  are  told  that 
the  tariff-revision  plank  was  drafted  before  Mr.  Roosevelt 
reached  Iowa,  and  that  he  accepted  it  during  his  Western  trip, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  wus  closeted  during  a whole  day 
with  Governor  Cummins.  Wo  scarcely  need  point  out  that 
the  insertion  of  a tariff-revision  plunk  in  the  next  Republican 
national  platform  may  have  a material  effect  on  the  en- 
suing Presidential  campaign.  By  retaining  within  the  party 
ranks  a good  many  Republican  voters  dissatisfied  with  the 
Pingley  tariff,  it  might  just  turn  the  scale  in  several  doubt- 
ful States.  It  was  just  by  their  advocacy  of  a tariff-revision 
policy  that  the  Democrats  have  supposed  themselves  to  Have  a 
chance  of  winning  at  the  ballot-box.  It  is  true  that  a gen- 
uine revision  of  the  tariff  is  much  more  likely  to  come  from 
a Democratic  than  from  a Republican  administration,  for, 
although  there  would  be  no  doubt  about  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  sin- 
cerity, and  although  a satisfactory  bill  might  be  pushed 
through  the  House  of  Representatives,  such  a measure  would 
be  almost  certain  to  be  defeated  in  the  Senate.  A mere  prom- 
ise of  revision  might  suffice,  nevertheless,  to  retain  the  States 
of  the  Central  West  in  the  Republican  column,  just  as  in 
1896  Mr.  McKinley’s  election  wus  unquestionably  promoted 
by  the  promise  to  try  to  bring  about  hii  agreement  between  tlio 
leading  commercial  nations  by  which  the  two  precious  metals 
might  lie  maintained  at  a parity.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
a pretence  of  fulfilling  the  promise  was  made.  To  satisfy  Re- 
publican bimetallists,  a commission  was  sent  to  Europe  on  a 
fool’s  errand. 


The  dinner  given  on  May  9 to  Secretary  Root  at  the  Lotos 
Club,  New  York,  directs  attention  to  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  success  with  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  avoided  the  fate 
of  other  accidental  Presidents.  Not  long  had  Tyler,  Fill- 
more, and  Arthur  occupied  the  offices  for  which  they  had  not 
been  intended,  than  they  shouldered  the  trusted  friends  of 
their  predecessors  out  of  the  cabinet.  These  men  were  forth- 
with converted  into  powerful,  and,  as  it  proved,  irresistible 
enemies.  Mr.  Roosevelt  bus  pursued  a precisely  opposite 
course.  Incomparably  the  most  important  members  of  Mr. 
McKinley’s  cabinet  were  Secretary  Hay  and  Secretary  Root. 
Both  of  them  have  not  only  retained  their  places,  but,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  are  more  influential  than  ever.  It  should  bo 
kept  in  mind  that  Secretary  Root  has  not  only  tamic  the  bur- 
dens incident  to  the  War  Office  in  time  of  war— for  the  insur- 
rection in  the  Philippines  has  possessed  the  proportions  of 
a war — hut  also  has  had  to  discharge,  with  relation  to  tho 
nine  million  human  beings  in  the  Philippines,  all  the  func- 
tions which  in  England  belong  to  the  Colonial  Office.  So 
far  as  our  new  empire  in  the  East  is  eoucerncd,  Mr.  Root 
has  had  thrust  upon  him  a task  the  magnitude  of  which 
might  well  tax  the  resources  of  the  broadest  and  the  high- 
est statesmanship.  That  the  task  1ms  boon  well  performed  is 
recognized  by  the  whole  American  people  without  distinction 
of  party.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  President  Roose- 
velt himself  has  grown  more  in  the  national  estimation  than 
has  Secretary  Root. 


If,  now,  we  turn  to  the  State  Department,  we  can- 
not but  see  that  the  retention  of  Mr.  Hay  has  been 
of  signal  service  to  his  chief.  The  qualities  imperative-  f 
ly  needed  in  that  branch  of  our  Federal  government  during 
the  last  eighteen  months  have  been  caution,  reticence,  dis- 
cretion, self-control.  Not  only  has  Mr.  Hay  these  qualities, 
but  they  are  conjoined  with  a right  perception  of  the  dignity 
aud  destinies  of  the  United  States,  Thanks  largely  to  him,  wo 
have  not  lost  ground  in  international  opinion,  but  gained 
ground,  since  our  war  with  Spain.  If  we  except  a certain  un- 
easiness expressed  in  some  quarters  lest  he  should  go  too  far 
in  deference  to  England.  Mr.  Hay’s  conduct  of  the  State  De- 
partment is  admitted  to  have  strengthened  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration in  public  confidence.  He  is  quick,  almost  as 


quick  us  was  McKinley,  to  detect  the  drift  of  popular  senti- 
ment. For  that  reason  he  was  careful  to  refrain  from  com- 
mitting our  government  too  far  in  approval  of  the  coercion 
of  Venezuela  by  the  three  blockading  powers,  and  we  doubt 
whether  ho  would  sanction  a repetition  of  the  experiment  in 
the  case  of  another  Latin- American  commonwealth.  Not  only, 
however,  has  the  country  reason  to  ho  grateful  for  the  services 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  we 
should  give  the  primary  credit  for  their  work  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt himself,  who,  had  he  been  like  other  accidental  Presi- 
dents, would  not  have  persisted  in  keeping  his  predecessor’s 
friends  in  office. 


It  looks  as  if  Secretary  Ilay’s  discretion,  already  notably 
attested  in  the  later  phases  of  the  Venezuela  affair,  might  soon 
bo  subjected  to  a fresh  strain.  What  is  to  prevent  the  cred- 
itors of  the  Dominican  republic  from  applying  to  their  debtor 
the  precedent  established  in  the  case  of  Venezuela  I The  Do- 
minican government  owes  to  foreign  capitalists  a sum  which, 
if  compared  with  its  resources,  must  be  described  as  very 
large:  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty  million  dollars. 
During  the  commotion  which  preceded  and  attended  the  suc- 
cessful uprising  against  the  Vasques  administration,  no  pre- 
tence was  made  of  providing  the  interest  and  sinking-fund 
stipulated  for  the  public  debt.  Nor  is  there  any  likelihood 
that  payments  will  be  resumed  for  a long  time  to  come,  if 
at  all.  Such  a contingency  was  foreseen  by  the  Belgian  bond- 
holders, who  secured  by  treaty  the  right  to  take  possession  of 
all  the  Dominican  custom-houses,  and  to  sequestrate  the 
duties  collected  therein  until  their  debt  should  be  paid,  prin- 
cipal and  interest.  The  German,  British,  and  Italian  bond- 
holders, however,  are  unlikely  to  miss  the  opportunity  of 
profiting  by  their  Venezuela  experience,  but,  on  tho  contrary, 
may  be*  expected  to  demand  that,  after  the  Belgian  claims 
have  been  satisfied,  the  Dominican  custom-houses  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  their  own  agents  for  their  account.  The  de- 
mand, of  course,  could  not  be  resisted,  unless  we  should  inter- 
pose. 


In  principle,  the  Venezuela  and  Dominican  cases  are 
identical,  but  there  is  a great  practical  difference.  All  the 
claims  against  Venezuela  can  be  paid  off  at  no  distant  date 
from  a third  of  the  proceeds  of  two  custom-houses,  whereas 
all  tho  revenue  of  all  the  Dominican  custom-houses  would 
be  needed  for  an  indefinite  period,  if  not  permanently,  to  pro- 
vide interest  on  the  debts  due  by  the  Dominican  republic  to 
foreign  creditors.  As  hitherto  the  Dominican  government 
has  depended  almost  exclusively  upon  the  customs  revenue 
for  its  support,  it  would  be  driven  to  desperation  by  the  loss 
of  that  income,  and  foreign  collectors  of  customs  could  only 
be  safeguarded  by  foreigu  garrisons  and  war-ships.  The  prac- 
tical outcome  of  such  a state  of  things  would  be  that  all  the 
Dominican  harbors,  including  Samana  Bay,  which  commands 
the  Mona  Passage,  would  pass  under  the  control  of  European 
powers,  How  could  we  prevent  such  a result?  Having  sanc- 
tioned coercion  in  the  case  of  Venezuela,  we  cannot,  with 
any  show  of  consistency,  forbid  it  in  the  case  of  Hispaniola. 
Wo  should  not  now  find  ourselves  in  such  a dilemma  had  our 
Senate  consented  to  the  annexation  of  the  Dominican  repub- 
lic when  President  Bnez  urged  it  and  the  Grant  adminis- 
tration approved  of  the  request.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Dominicans  would  gladly  bo  annexed  to-day,  for  they  know 
that  American  capital  would  then  flow  into  their  country, 
which  iB,  perhaps,  the  richest  in  the  world,  so  far  aa  natural 
resources  are  concerned.  As  for  the  European,  creditors,  they 
would  have  no  reason  to  complain,  because,  if  we  annexed  the 
Spatmh-iqtoiikitig  part  of  the  island,  we  should  assume  its 
debts. 


Yielding  to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Payne  has  suspended  General  - Superintendent  Machen, 
imiding  an  investigation  of  the  branch  of  the  postal  service 
under  the  latter’s  control.  It  is  like  drawing  teeth,  however, 
to  secure  prompt  and  effective  measures  calculated  to  bring 
about  a drastic  purgation  of  the  department.  We  are  re- 
minded of  the  difficulty  which  certain  men  experienced  in  ob- 
taining the  punishment  of  the  officials  implicated  in  the 
Cuban  postal  frauds.  The  reluctance  evinced  by  the  depart- 
ment to  bring  the  Havana  embezzlers  to  justice  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  the  guilty  employees  were  protected  by 
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very  influential  politicians.  The  same  explanation  is  now 
given  of  the  apparent  un willingness  to  take  energetic  mea- 
sures against  officials  accused  of  corruption,  and  it  is 
even  asserted  that  the  Republican  party  cannot  afford  to 
have  the  postal  frauds  exposed  in  all  their  ramifications.  That 
is  not  a view  of  the  situation  which  President  Roosevelt  is 
likely  to  take.  He  knows  that  the  more  sweeping  and  rigor- 
ous the  inquiry  is,  and  the  more  merciless  the  treatment  of 
delinquents,  the  stronger  will  be  the  hold  of  the  Republican 
party  upon  public  confidence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  but  for 
the  ruthless  exposure  of  the  Star  Route  frauds  during  Ar- 
thurs administration  the  Republican  party  would  have  been 
beaten  much  worse  than  it  was  in  1884,  when  it  lost  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  Presidency  by  less  than  1200 
plurality. 


There  is  a man  in  the  Post  - office  Department  well  quali- 
fied to  purge  it,  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  give  him  a free 
hand.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  Fourt h- Assistant-Postmaster- 
Oeneral  Rristow.  It  was  he,  wc  understand,  who  demanded 
the  suspension  of  Machctt.  It  is  quite  possible  that  if 
Mr.  Roosevelt  should  authorize  Mr.  Bristow  to  proceed  with- 
out reference  to  the  Postmaster  - Oeneral,  the  latter  official 
would  resign.  We  opine,  however,  that  the  country  would 
receive  his  resignation  with  a sigh  of  relief.  Mr.  Bris- 
tow is  one  of  those  men  who  deem  it  the  duty  of  inves- 
tigators to  investigate.  He  is  just  the  kind  of  official  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  would  have  eyed  with  approval  when  he  was 
Police  Commissioner.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  accused  em- 
ployees in  the  Post-office  Department  are  said  to  owe  their 
appointments  to  certain  influential  Senators  is  not  likely  to 
deter  the  President  from  turning  all  raseals  out.  If  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  under  any  personal  obligations  to  those  Senators, 
they  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 


It  seems  to  be  settled  that  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  will 
be  convoked  in  extra  session  early  in  November,  immediately 
after  the  elections  have  been  held.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  session  is  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity 
treaty  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  We  take  the  approval 
for  granted,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  secured  by  a majority  of 
one,  whereas  ratification  by  the  Senate  needed  a two-thirds  vote. 
The  treaty  by  which  we  arc  to  acquire  from  Cuba  two  naval 
stations  has  not  yet  been  concluded,  but  we  believe  it  will 
be  before  our  Congress  meets.  It  would  be  imprudent  for 
the  Cubans  to  give  the  enemies  of  reciprocity  any  pretext 
for  a revival  of  their  opposition.  We  trust  that,  immediate- 
ly after  the  approval  of  the  reciprocity  treaty.  Congress  will 
turn  the  extra  session  to  account  by  giving  the  Philippines 
the  relief  of  which  they  stand  in  urgent  need.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  produets  of  Porto  Rico  are  now  admitted  to 
the  United  States  duty  free,  ami  there  is  absolutely  no  ground 
on  which  we  can  withhold  similar  privileges  from  the  Philip- 
pines. 


Like  Porto  Rieo,  the  Philippine  archipelago  produces  to- 
bacco and  sugar,  but,  at  present,  its  commodities  are  prac- 
tically shut  out  from  our  markets,  because  they  are  compelled 
to  pay  75  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  rates.  This  means 
that  Manila  cigars  would  have  to  pay  a duty  of  f3  37  per 
pound,  and  19  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Before  the  civil 
war,  cheroots  and  cigars  imported  from  Manila  were  exten- 
sively smoked  in  the  United  States,  being  sold  here  at  retail 
for  a cent  apiece.  The  tobacco  grown  in  Luzon  is  of  various 
qualities,  but  a part  of  it  is  of  such  high  grade  that  all  of  the 
cigars  made  from  it  used  to  be  looked  upon  as  a perquisite 
by  the  Spanish  (1  ovemor- Generals,  and  were  sent  by  them  to 
officials  and  personal  friends  at  Madrid.  There  would  be  un- 
doubtedly a large  consumption  of  Manila  cigars  in  the  United 
States  to  - day  if,  like  the  cigars  made  in  Porto  Rico,  they 
could  be  brought  here  duty  free.  What  is  true  of  tobacco  is 
true,  of  course,  of  sugar.  It  is  counter  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  equity  that  sugar  from  Porto  Rico  and 
Hawaii  should  rater  our  ports  free  from  duty,  while  sugar 
from  the  Philippines  has  to  pay  75  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley 
rates.  Why  i«  it  that  the  public  conscience,  which  was  so 
sensitive  in  the  case  of  Porto  Rico,  seems  benumbed  where 
the  Filipinos  are  concerned  f It  was  well  enough  to  give  the 


archipelago  a sura  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  making  good 
the  losses  suffered  through  the  destruction  of  water-buffaloes 
and  horses  by  pestilence,  but  what  the  Filipinos  really  need 
is  a chance  to  sell  their  products  iu  the  markets  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  they  belong  in  the  capacity  of  subjects,  if  not 
of  citizens.  What  should  we  think  of  Great  Britain  if  in 
her  home  ports  she  levied  duties  practically  prohibitive  on 
commodities  produced  in  her  dependencies! 


The  protocols  agreed  upon  between  Venezuela,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  three  blockading  powers  on  the  other,  having 
at  last  been  signed,  some  interesting  revelations  have  been 
made.  It  seems  that,  had  the  British  and  Italian  ambassa- 
dors and  the  German  charge  d'affaires  at  Washington  been 
somewhat  more  deliberate,  they  could  have  secured  from  Mr. 
Bowen  a preference  for  the  claims  of  their  respective  gov- 
ernments over  those  of  the  nun-blockading  powers,  ami  thus 
have  avoided  raisiug  the  very  question  which  has  required  an 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague.  When 
Mr.  Bowen  left  Caracas  be  was  provided  by  President  Castro 
with  two  sets  of  powers,  one  document  granting  him  full  au- 
thority to  effect  a settlement  with  the  representatives  of  alt 
nations  having  claims  aguiust  Venezuela,  and  a second  letter 
of  credence  authorizing  him  to  conduct  negotiations  exclu- 
sively with  the  representatives  of  the  three  blockading  powers, 
and  to  make  a separate  settlement  with  them.  When  Mr. 
Bowen  reached  Washington,  he,  of  course,  first  presented  the 
former  credentials,  expecting  them,  however,  to  be  rejected, 
and  intending  to  fall  back  upon  the  latter.  To  his  surprise, 
the  broader  credentials  were  accepted  by  the  representatives 
of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy,  who  were  thus  estopped 
from  demanding  separate  or  preferential  treatment  for  their 
governments. 


When,  at  a later  stage  of  the  negotiations,  they  were 
instructed  to  put  forward  the  demand,  they  could  not, 
with  any  show  of  decency,  reject  the  proposed  reference  of 
the  question  to  The  Hague,  although  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  not  one  of  the  blockading  powers  had  any  wish  to 
recognize  the  international  tribuual.  Under  the  circum- 
stances. the  “trained  diplomatists”  of  Europe,  the  paucity  of 
whom  in  the  United  States  is  deplored  by  some  foolish  per- 
sons, seem  to  have  been  thoroughly  outwitted  by  Mr.  Bowen. 
They  failed  to  get  what  their  principals  wanted,  and  found 
themselves  constrained  to  acquiesce  in  something  which  their 
principal*  wished  to  avoid.  The  achievement  was  creditable, 
but  not  novel.  With  the  exception  of  the  Claytoti-Bulwcr 
Treaty,  and  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada,  astutely  en- 
gineered by  Lord  Elgin,  we  know  of  no  instance  in  which 
American  amateurs  in  diplomacy  have  been  outgcncralled  by 
the  Europeans  against  whom  they  have  been  pitted.  The 
truth  is  that  our  Secretaries  of  Stute  and  ministers  to  foreign 
countries  have  usually  been  selected  from  members  of  the 
bench  or  bar.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt,  that  the  attainment 
of  eminence  in  the  legal  profession  taxes  the  intellect  far 
more  severely  than  does  the  kind  of  work  ordinarily  done  by 
diplomatists.  It  must  have  Ixvii  child’s  play  for  a lawyer 
and  statesman  like  Daniel  Webster  to  deal  with  the  type  of 
man  that,  as  a rule,  used  to  be  permitted  to  represent  Great 
Britain  in  Washington,  or  even  to  occupy  the  British  Foreign 
Office. 


What  deduction  should  be  drawn  from  the  announcement 
that  tlie  Colombian  Congress  has  been  convoked  in  special  ses- 
sion at  Bogota  on  .Tunc  20,  or,  in  other  words,  a month  be- 
fore the  date  fixed  by  the  Colombian  Constitution  for  tho 
opening  of  the  regular  session  ? We  should  naturally  infer 
that  President  Marroquin,  who  has  firmly  supported  the 
canal  treaty  negotiated  at  Washington  by  his  representative, 
Dr.  Hcrran.  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  treaty 
would  now  be  confirmed.  On  the  heels,  however,  of  an  an- 
nouncement thus  ostensibly  favorable,  comes  the  report  that 
President  Marroquin  has  been  compelled  to  resign  his  office, 
and  that  he  will  be  succeeded* by  General  Raphael  Hayes,  Sec- 
ond Vice-President  of  Colombia.  The  bearing  of  this  inci- 
dent on  the  fate  of  the  canal  treaty  is  as  yet  unknown.  As  to 
the  position  hitherto  taken  by  General  Ray 68,  there  are  con- 
flicting accounts.  He  was  at  one  time  named  among  the  op- 
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ponent*  of  the  treaty,  but  the  belief  is  now  current  in  Wash- 
ington that  he  has  been  won  over.  The  Bogota  politicians 
should  bo  made  to  understand,  once  for  all,  that  they  will 
never  obtain  from  the  United  States  a dollar  more  than  the 
lump  sum  and  annual  subsidy  agreed  upon.  When  this  con- 
viction is  planted  in  their  minds,  they  will  arrange  among 
themselves  a division  of  the  ten  million  dollars  which  we  are 
to  pay  in  cash,  and  if  tiiia  sum  falls  short  of  their  require- 
ments, they  will  doubtless  call  upon  the  French.  Canal  Com- 
pany to  surrender  a part  of  the  forty  million  dollars  which 
we  arc  to  pay  for  its  plant  and  franchises.  At  Pauama  a 
rumor  is  in  circulation  that  such  a demand  haa  already  been 
made,  and  that  the  French  Company  has  been  terrorized  into 
promising  to  pay  twelve  million  dollars.  There  will  be  a 
tremendous  outcry  among  the  bondholders  and  shareholders 
in  France  if  any  ut tempt  is  made  to  carry  out  such  a bargain. 
In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  we  are  not  sanguine  about 
the  prompt  confirmation  of  the  treaty  at  Bogota.  The  diffi- 
culties to  be  surmounted  are  thoroughly  understood  in  Panama, 
where  the  people  are  already  beginning  to  talk  about  seces- 
sion from  Colombia  should  the  treaty  be  rejected.  Thera  is 
no  doubt  that,  ever  since  the  Trans-Isthmian  Railway  was 
constructed,  the  state  of  Panama  has  been  looked  upon  as  a 
milch  cow  by  the  Bogota  politicians.  If  that  state  had  de- 
* clared  its  independence  half  a century  ago,  and  the  revenue  of 
its  custom-houses  and  the  purchase-money  received  for  its 
railway  and  canal  franchises  had  been  spent  at  home,  it  would 
have  long  since  become  the  most  prosperous  commonwealth  in 
Latin  America.  It  is  not  too  late  for  Panama  to  cut  herself 
loose  from  the  octopus  of  Colombian  corruption,  and  there  is 
but  little  doubt  that,  if  the  United  States  maintained  a strict 
neutrality,  she  could  defy  the  repressive  efforts  of  the  Bogota 
dc  faclo  government. 


Some  regret  has  been  expressed  that  II  r.  Roosevelt  should 
be  ahsent  from  Washington  at  a time  when  the  Manchurian 
question  threatens  to  become  acute.  There  has  never  been 
any  likelihood,  however,  that  any  definite  step  would  be  taken 
by  the  State  Department  before  the  President’s  return.  Much 
less  would  a discreet  and  cautious  man  like  Secretary  Hay 
venture,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  involve  us  in  a foreign 
entanglement  by  committing  us  to  even  an  initial  stage  of 
co-operation  with  Greet  Britain  and  Japan.  lie  knows  that 
joint  representations  might  lead  to  joint  ultimata,  and  these, 
again,  to  war.  As  to  the  question  mooted  in  some  quarters 
as  to  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  official  duty  requires  him  to 
remain  at  the  Federal  capital  when  Congress  is  not  in  session, 
we  may  say  at  once  that  no  such  conception  of  the  duty  of 
a Chief  Magistrate  has  been  held  by  any  of  his  predecessors, 
with  the  exception  of  Abraham  Liucoln,  whose  lot,  we  need  not 
say,  was  cast  in  most  exceptional  circumstances. 


The  well-informed  writer  whose  views  upon  the  Man- 
churian war-scare  are  set  forth  on  another  page  of  this  issue 
of  the  Weekly  is  on  optimist  in  his  consideration  of  Rus- 
sia’s intentions,  and  believes  that  all  the  recent  uneasiness 
which  has  prevailed  about  them  has  been  needless,  and  due  to 
untruthful  reports.  It  has  been  believed  that  Russia’s  imme- 
diate intentions  in  Mancburiu  have  been  modified  by  the  atti- 
tude of  our  government  towards  them.  If  they  were  never 
objectionable  they  have  not.  been  modified.  If  they  have  been 
modified  it  will  be  disputed  that  they  were  ever  objectionable. 
Some  haze  will  continue  to  hang  over  Manchuria  whatever 
the  imw  of  immediate  events  there  may  be.  Meanwhile  our 
contributor’s  views  are  of  interest,  and  are  such  as  wo  should 
all  prefer  to  share. 


In  view  of  all  the  talk  of  Japan’s  going  to  war  with  Rus- 
sia, it  is  wholesome  for  us  to  look  at  the  facta.  Wo  have  re- 
corded the  launching  of  Japan’s  new  naval  programme,  and 
its  checkered  career  among  the  shoals  and  sand-banks  of 
Japanese  financial  difficulties,  with  the  various  Parliamentary 
crises  which  arose  therefrom-  A partial  compromise  has  now 
been  reached  between  the  various  parties  concerned,  and  chief- 
ly the  government  of  Count  Katsura,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Marquis  Ito  and  the  Constitutional  Political  Association  on 
the  other;  as  a result  of  this  compromise,  the  government  has 
abandoned  the  plan  of  paying  for  the  projected  additions  to 
the  navy  by  a new  tax  on  land,  which  wus  so  persistently  op- 
posed by  Marquis  Ito,  and  agrees  to  pay  the  naval  bill  in  an- 


other way,  namely,  by  raising  $3,000,000  by  a new  issue  of 
bonds,  to  which  is  to  be  added  $2,250, 000  from  the  railroad 
fund,  and  $500,000  which  is  to  be  saved  by  administrative 
economies.  This  compromise  has  an  esoteric  side,  which  is 
as  follows:  the  ordinary  productivity  of  Japan,  represented 
by  the  land  lax,  is  incapable  of  bearing  the  cost  of  the  new 
navy  schemes;,  therefore  Japan  is  reduced  to  two  bad  expe- 
dients— increasing  her  already  considerable  national  debt,  and 
stopping,  or  at  least  curtailing,  certain  valuable  productive 
works;  for  the  sum  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  railroad  fund 
represents  one-half  of  that  fund, — a serious  matter  in  a coun- 
try with  only  four  thousand  miles  of  railroad  for  a population 
of  forty-four  thousand.  The  United  States  has  fifty  times 
as  much  for  less  than  twice  the  population.  This  great  sac- 
rifice will  continue  for  no  less  than  eleven  years,  and  in  re- 
turn Japan  hopes  to  add  to  her  fleet  four  buttle-ships  and  six 
armored  cruisers.  During  the  same  period  she  will  have 
added  $38,000,000  to  her  debts,  and  curtailed  her  railroad 
schemes  by  one- half, — surely  a heavy  price  to  pay  for  oppo- 
sition to  Russia  in  Manchuria. 

The  Balfour  cabinet  continues  to  reign,  while  the  Trish 
party  continues  to  rule  the  British  Empire;  it  must  be  added, 
ruling  with  great  moderation,  and  giving  general  satisfaction 
to  all  the  subject  nations  concerned.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
whole  history  of  Parliamentary  life  could  parallel  the  vote  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  bill — 443 
aye*  against  26  no©*;  that  is  a majority  of  over  four  hundred. 
Mr.  Morley  rightly  asserted,  in  an  excellent  speech,  that  this 
bill  marked  a social  revolution;  he  might  have  added  that  it 
also  marked  a moral  revolution,  a Parliamentary  miracle. 
Nothing  more  improbable  could  have  been  conceived,  as  late- 
ly as  six  months  ago.  than  that  a purely  Irish  measure,  and  a 
pretty  costly  one  at  that,  would  unite  all  sections  of  English 
politicians  in  brotherly  union  and  concord.  The  humorous 
possibilities  of  the  situation  are  boundless.  For  instance, 
note  the  moralizing  influence  of  the  superior  Gaelic  race  on 
the  contentious  and  quarrelsome  Saxon;  and  not©  the  eager- 
ness with  which  all  English  parties  assert  the  financial  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Irish  peasants,  after  treating  the  whole 
nation  as  scamps  for  half  a dozen  centuries.  We  especially 
commend  the  humor  of  the  situation  to  Mr.  Secretary  Cham- 
berlain and  to  Lord  Rosebery,  both  of  whom  may  thereby 
be  led  to  look  with  more  resignation  on  the  visible  dwindling 
of  their  chance*  of  writing  Prime  Minister  after  their  name* 
in  days  to  come.  Every  one  can  see  that  Mr.  Wyndham  has 
saved  his  party  from  imminent  defeat,  and  has  brought  a new 
element  of  stability  to  the  interior  life  of  the  empire,  besides 
immensely  strengthening  the  bonds  between  England  and  the 
United  States;  the  Irish  Secretary  has  thereby  rendered  ser- 
vices which  cati  be  recompensed  in  one  way  only : by  the  rever- 
sion of  tiie  Conservative  Premiership,  which  thus  slips  final- 
ly through  the  fingers  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 


An  amusing  aftermath  of  King  Edward's  Parisian  visit 
comes  in  the  form  of  the  following  story:  The  King,  whom 
limitless  practice  in  the  long  years  of  his  heir-apparentship 
made  an  expert  in  speech-making,  invariably  composes  his 
orations  on  the  spot,  and  delivers  them  offhand.  But  mere 
reporters  are  not  admitted  to  state  banquets,  such  as  that  given 
ut  tile  Klysec  to  the  King  by  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic.  It  followed  that  when  the  King  was  asked  for  the 
text  of  hiH  speech  for  subsequent  publication  no  text  was 
forthcoming.  His  Majesty  had  finally  to  follow  the  course 
of  lesser  mortals  and  write  out  his  speech  himself.  And  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  occurred  at  the  Hotel  de  Villa.  In  this 
case  the  dismayed  telegram  begging  for  the  speech  only 
reached  his  Majesty  at  Portsmouth,  and  he  had  there  and  then 
to  set  to  and  writ©  it.  One  wonders  what  became  of  those 
two  pieces  of  copy,  and  whether  they  will  appear  in  the 
archives  of  the  future. 


A short  time  ago  the  record  for  a week’s  immigration  into 
the  United  States  was  passed,  and  all  former  totals  were 
thrown  into  the  shade.  We  may  realize  what  this  means 
when  we  remember  that  the  weekly  average  for  1902,  taking 
bad  months  with  good,  was  over  twelve  thousand,  or  a total 
for  the  year  of  about  650,000  immigrants.  Secondary  causes 
of  the  recent  record  may  be  found  in  the  favorable  time  of 
year,  the  progressive  opening  of  our  country,  ©specially  the 
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great  Southwest,  and  the  improved  facilities  of  transport. 
But  the  primary  reason,  the  first  cause,  undoubtedly  lies  in 
the  increasing  pressure,  the  growing  burden,  on  the  popula- 
tions of  Europe,  which  compels  them,  sorely  against  their 
wills,  to  leave  borne  lands  that  are  dear  to  them  and  launch 
their  bark  into  the  unknown.  If  we  look  back  over  the  his- 
tory of  immigration  to  this  country,  wc  shall  see  this  imme- 
diate relation  between  the  Old  World’s  periods  of  stress  and 
our  accession  of  new  peoples.  The  first  great  tide  began  to 
How  in  the  forties,  set  in  motion  by  the  increasing  poverty 
of  Ireland,  which  had  then  a population  of  nearly  nine  mill- 
ions, or  just  double  what  it  has  to-day.  During  the  years  that 
followed,  culminating  with  the  famine,  a growing  stream  of 
Irish  immigrants  poured  into  this  country,  the  total  present- 
ly reaching  something  between  three  and  four  millions,  for 
the  most  part  the  young,  healthy,  and  energetic  youths  and 
girls  just  reaching  marriageable  age.  This  immense  drain  on 
the  adolescent  population  has  reduced  the  marriage  and  birth 
rate  of  Ireland  to  the  lowest  known  in  any  civilised  land; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Irish  population  in  this  country, 
being  of  pure  blood,  full  of  vigor  and  youth,  and  imbued  with 
a religious  horror  of  race  suicide,  was,  from  the  early  forties 
onward,  among  the  most  prolific  in  the  world,  doubling  in  ten 
years  or  less,  as  do  the  German  colonies  in  South  America, 
and  the  French  colonies  in  Canada.  Hence  we  probably  have 
upwards  of  twenty  million  of  Irish  descent  in  the  population 
of  the  United  States. 


The  second  great  tide  of  immigration  came  from  Germany, 
beginning  about  the  time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  or 
shortly  after,  slowly  increasing  for  a number  of  yearn;  it  was, 
doubtless,  due  to  iucreasing  population  in  the  fatherland,  and 
also  to  the  increasing  despotism  and  militarism  of  the  Bis- 
marekian  epoch,  which  made  Germany  with  difficulty  habit- 
able for  persons  of  individuality  and  force.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  tide  from  Ireland  preceded  the  Teutonic  tide  by  a 
full  generation;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  Emerald  Tale  did  not  fail  to  make  good  use  of  this 
long  start.  The  German  tide  lias  long  since  begun  to  ebb, 
falling,  toward  the  later  nineties,  to  about  eighteen  thousand 
a year.  Meanwhile  the  tide  of  influx  from  Italy  was  steadi- 
ly and  swiftly  rising,  and  for  the  last  two  years  has  topped 
the  list,  amounting  to  something  better  than  a quarter  of  the 
total  immigration — that  is,  to  about  180,000  last  year.  We 
need  not  remain  long  in  the  dark  about  the  cause  of  this 
Italian  influx.  We  have  had  testimony  enough  hh  to  the  mis- 
ery of  Italy,  and  especially  of  the  poorest  classes  there,  of 
recent  years,  with  the  tragic  culmination  of  the  bread  riots 
in  a dozen  Italian  provinces  five  years  ago,  and  similar,  though 
loss  extensive,  outbreaks  each  subsequent  year.  When  we  re- 
member that  the  population  of  Italy  is  very  dense,  a popula- 
tion nearly  half  that  of  the  United  States  being  crowded  into 
an  area  equal  to  that  of  Nevada,  so  that,  over  the  whole  of 
Italy  there  is  an  average  of  300  to  the  square  mile,  mountain- 
ous and  waste  tracts  included;  that  agriculture  is  primitive 
and  uneconomic;  that  the  population  bears  the  triple  burden 
of  a feudal  nobility,  a large  official  class,  and  a costly  army — 
we  can  only  wonder  that  the  Italians  have  been  able  to  en- 
dure so  long.  It  is  impossible  not  to  reflect  on  the  result 
which  this  immense  influx  will  have  on  the  race  type  of  this 
country.  It  is  impossible,  also,  not  to  recognize  that  a large 
part  of  the  tide  which  comes  to  our  shores  would  probably 
flow  into  South  America  were  there  greater  security  there 
for  the  property  and  interests  of  foreigners. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  ocean  steamships  may  be  blown  up 
with  dynamite  by  means  of  a clockwork  mechanism  adjust- 
ed so  as  to  explode  the  bomb  at  a fixed  hour.  There  is  a sus- 
picion that  some  of  the  steamships  which  have  mysteriously 
disappeared  during  the  lust  half-century  were  destroyed  in 
this  way.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  there 
was  any  intention  of  blowing  up  the  Cunard  steamship 
Umbria,  which  left  New  York  on  Saturday,  May  9;  for  a 
warning  was  sent  betimes  to  Police-Commissioner  Greene, 
and  it  turned  out,  when  the  box  containing  the  dynamite  was 
inspected,  that  the  mechanism  had  not  been  adjusted  with 
a view  to  explosion.  Apparently,  the  purpose  of  the  manu- 
facturer* of  this  box  was  to  deter  passengers  from  taking  the 
vessels  of  the  Cunard  Company.  The  writer  of  the  letter  of 
warning,  however,  said  that  he  had  been  origiually  instructed 


to  sink  the  Oceanic,  which  is  a vessel  of  the  White  Star  Line. 
The  ships  of  that  line  still  carry  the  British  flag,  but  they 
belong  to  tho  International  Company  which  was  organized  by 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  in  which  American  capital  ia 
very  lurgely  invested.  It  is  not  easy  to  SCO  how  the  shipment 
of  an  infernal  machine,  like  that  found  beside  the  Umbria's 
gangway,  could  be  averted,  unless  every  trunk  and  box  were 
opened  and  scrutinized  before  being  admitted  on  hoard  a ves- 
sel. Such  a precaution  would  be  probably  impracticable. 


On  May  11  the  New  York  World  commemorated  the  twen- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  purchase  of  that  newspaper  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Pulitzer.  When  we  compare  the  pecuniary  value  of 
what  Mr.  Pulitzer  bought  in  May,  1883,  with  the  amount  of 
capital  which  the  World  represent*  to-day,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  magnitude  of  the  achievement.  Under 
Manton  Marble  and  William  Henry  Hurlbert  the  World  un- 
doubtedly possessed,  a great  deal  of  political  influence,  and  it 
was  highly  respected  for  the  literary  merit  of  its  editorial 
page  and  of  its  dramatic  criticisms  and  book  notices.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  had  what  we  should  now  regard  as  a very 
small  circulation.  At  present  we  believe  that  it*  circulation 
is  surpassed  by  none,  or  only  one  American  daily  newspaper; 
we  leave  out  of  view  the  Petit  Journal.  The  credit  for  this 
remarkable  performance  must,  of  course,  be  attributed  main- 
ly to  Mr.  Pulitzer  himself,  hut  also,  in  some  measure,  to  an 
opportunity  which  he  was  prompt  to  recognize  and  seize.  Tho 
opportunity  came  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1884,  when 
the  Sun,  which  at  that  time  was  by  far  the  most  widely  read 
newspaper  in  New  York,  so  far  as  Democrats  were  concerned, 
decided  to  oppose  Mr.  Cleveland  and  to  support  Benjamin  F. 
Butler.  A titanic  struggle  followed,  and  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  Sun  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Cleveland,  who  two  years  before  had  been  chosen  Governor 
by  nearly  200,000  plurality,  was  now  able  to  secure  less  than 
1200  plurality  for  Presidout.  The  extreme  narrowness  of  their 
escape  from  defeat  infuriated  many  Democrats  against  the 
newspaper  which  had  been  their  favorite,  and  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands they  left  the  Sun  for  the  World.  It  is  well  known  that 
eventually  the  Sun  weathered  the  storm  by  reason  of  ita 
editor’s  great  ability  and  unshakable  bold  upou  cultivated 
readers;  but,  meanwhile,  Mr.  Pulitzer  had  made  the  utmost  of 
hia  opportunity,  and  had  launched  the  World  on  a career  of 
triumph  which,  up  to  that  period,  was  unparalleled. 


On  May  12  Governor  Pennypacker  of  Pennsylvania  ap- 
proved the  Grady-Salna  libel  bill,  giving  out  a long  atatement 
justifying  his  action.  This  is  the  bill  to  which  allusion  has 
several  times  been  made  in  the  WSRKLY,  and  which  it  wus 
hoped  the  Governor  would  not  permit  to  become  a law.  It 
provides  that  civil  actions  may  be  brought  against  the  owner, 
publisher,  or  managing  editor  of  any  newspaper — daily,  week- 
ly, semi-weekly,  or  monthly — published  in  Pennsylvania,  for 
damages  resulting  from  negligence  in  the  ascertainment  of 
facts,  and  in  making  publications  affecting  the  character,  repu- 
tation. and  business  of  citizens.  In  actions  so  brought,  if  it 
shall  be  shown  chat  the  publication  complained  of  resulted 
from  negligence.  “ compensatory  damages  may  be  recovered 
for  injuries  to  business  and  reputation  resulting  from  such 
publication,  as  well  as  damages  for  the  physical  and  mental 
suffering  endured  by  the  injured  party  or  parties,  and  when- 
ever in  any  such  action  it  shall  be  shown  that  the  matter  com- 
plained of  is  libelous  and  that  such  libelous  matter  has  been 
given  special  prominence  by  the  uw  of  pictures,  cartoons, 
head-lines,  displayed  type,  or  any  other  matter  calculated  to 
specially  attract  attention,  tho  jury  shall  have  the  right  to 
award  punitive  damages  against  the  defendant  or  defendants.” 
The  bill  further  provides  for  tho  publication  in  each  issue 
of  every  paper,  at  the  top  of  the  editorial  page,  of  the  names 
of  the  owner  and  managing  editor  of  the  paper,  under  penalty 
of  a fine  of  not  less  than  $500  or  more  than  $1000.  The  ob- 
jections of  the  press  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  bill  an*  extremely 
vehement.  The  patters  take  the  position  that  the  libel  laws 
already  in  effect  give  ample  protection  to  citizens,  and  that 
tho  chief  purpose  of  the  new  law  is  to  suppress  cartoons,  to 
which  the  Governor  is  especially  sensitive,  and  which  the  re- 
markable aggregation  of  patriots  who  own  and  administer  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  find  highly  inimical  to  their  personal 
comfort.  The  practical  results  of  the  new  law  will  be  awaited 
with  much  interest.  The  final  judges  of  what  newspaper* 
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ought  or  ought  not  to  print  are  neither  legislature*  nor 
courts,  but  the  people.  Unless  this  new  press-gag  law  in 
Pennsylvania  in  sustained  at  the  polls  its  course  will  be  soon 
run. 


Rhode  Island  is  decorously  agitated  over  the  proposition  of 
Governor  Garvin  to  place  a statue  of  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr  in 
the  State-houBe.  The  theory  of  government  in  Rhode  Island 
scarcely  contemplates  the  choice  of  a Governor  who  is  opposed 
to  the  dynasty  of  the  reigning  machine;  but  in  view  of  the 
remote  possibility  of  such  an  event,  it  has  been  cleverly  de- 
vised that  the  Chief  Executive’s  power  is  limited  principally 
to  the  making  of  suggestions.  Governor  Garvin  finds  himself, 
therefore,  in  a position  where  his  time  is  open  and  his  mind  is 
free  to  interest  the  people  of  his  State  with  new  ideas.  This 
of  the  Dorr  statue  is  one  of  them.  Dorr  whh  a man  with  a 
good  purpose,  and  without  the  patience  to  work  and  to  wait 
for  its  orderly  adoption.  ITe  wanted  to  make  the  electoral 
franchise  freer  than  it  was  in  the  thirties  and  forties,  and  he 
helped  to  get  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  into  u condition 
where  it  had  two  rival  Governors  at  onoe,  he  being  one  of 
them.  Then  came  what  is  known  in  the  history  of  the  State 
as  the  “Dorr  war,”  a series  of  turbulences  having  far  leas 
resemblance  to  real  war  than  the  riots  which  are  now  common 
ns  part  of  strikes.  Dorr  came  out  second  in  the  contest,  was 
convicted  of  high  treason,  spent  a few  years  in  jail,  and  was 
released  on  an  act  of  amnesty,  amid  the  applause  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  find  in  operation  most  of  the  reforms  for  which  he  had 
contended.  He  died  not  long  after,  with  the  taint  of  treason 
still  upon  him,  hut  his  name  is  one  of  those  which  are  con- 
spicuous in  Rhode  Islund  history,  while  the  very  estimable 
gentleman,  Samuel  W.  King,  who  was  his  successful  rival 
for  the  Governorship,  is  known  only  to  the  encyclopaedias.  For 
such  reasons  us  these  Governor  Garvin  wants  a Dorr  statue; 
to  which  it  is  responded  that  Dorr  was  a traitor,  and  that 
treason  should  not  thus  be  made  honorable.  The  controversy, 
fortunately,  is  not  likely  to  reach  even  the  proportions  of  the 
mimic  Dorr  rebellion,  and  it  may  confidently  be  predicted  that 
Governor  Garvin  will  not  have  his  own  way,  as  he  mostly 
does  not.  Besides, it  is  not  a violent,  presumption  that  if  Dorr 
could  take  n peep  at  the  existing  condition  of  the  suffrage 
in  Rhode  Island,  he  would  advise  the  postponement  of  the 
statue  until  his  idea  of  extending  the  right  to  vote  is  coupled 
with  a wider  sense  of  its  seriousness. 


Governor  Ratos  of  Massachusetts  is  in  a fair  way  to  hold 
the  veto  record  for  that  State,  if  he  keeps  on  as  he  is  going. 
Seven  or  eight  vetoes  stand  to  his  credit  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing, with  as  many  more  prevented  by  the  scurrying  of  legis- 
lators to  withdraw  bills  which  had  advanced  several  stages, 
rather  than  expose  them  to  his  possible  displeasure.  The  Gov- 
ernor has  pursued  a different  course  from  that  pursued  by 
his  predecessor.  Mr.  Crnnc  was  inclined  to  cause  his  objection 
to  a bill  to  be  made  known  in  season  to  prevent  his  receiving 
it.  Mr.  Bates  holds  that  it  is  not  his  business  to  influence 
legislation  in  the  process,  but  to  act-  when  measures  come  to 
him  in  due  course.  The  situation  involves  some  humors,  as, 
for  example,  when,  after  a bill  has  been  passed  without  dis- 
sent, its  return  with  a veto  inspires  liberal  applause,  after 
which  the  House  proceeds  to  sustain  the  veto  with  unruffled 
promptitude.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  bills  which  are  en- 
acted with  unanimity  arc  killed^-after  a veto — with  alacrity, 
although  far  less  than  a unanimous  vote  would  make  the  veto 
ineffectual.  Some  fear  is  expressed  that  the  liberal  use  of  the 
veto  checks  wholesome  law-making;  but  the  citizen*  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  satisfied.  The  situation  amuses  them;  moreover, 
the  laws  which  are  allowed  to  live  are  bo  many  that  the 
slaughter  of  n few  is  not  felt  to  be  a serious  deprivation. 


In  his  opening  address  at  the  recent  convention,  in  New 
Orleans,  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Dr.  Billings  of 
Chicago,  its  president,  advocated  restriction  in  the  output  of 
physicians.  There  are  too  many  doctors,  he  thought,  and 
ascribed  the  oversupply  to  the  excess  of  medical  colleges. 
About.  2500  medical  graduates  a year  are  enough,  he  consid- 
ered, to  supply  the  country,  but  we  are  getting  ten  or  twelve 
thousand.  He  would  have  the  medical  schools  reduced  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty.  Possibly  tlmt  would  be  expedient  if  it 


were  practicable,  for  anything  less  than  a first-rate  medical 
school  is  of  doubtful  value,  aud  to  be  first  rate,  a medical 
school  must  have  abundant  resources  and  certain  advantages 
of  situation  which  can  never  be  common.  But  that  the  sup- 
ply of  new  doctors  should  he  so  much  restricted  is  at  least 
debatable.  Quality  rather  than  numbers  is  to  be  desired  in 
physicians.  Enough  doctors  to  go  round  ia  all  that  is  needed, 
provided  they  are  all  good.  But  to  a layman  it  would  seem 
that  there  must  be  an  advantage  in  having  such  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  medical  graduates  as  to  permit  a sifting  out  of  those 
of  inferior  talent  or  accomplishments.  To  the  lay  mind,  too, 
it  will  seem  desirable  that  there  shall  be  enough  carefully  and 
fully  educated  medical  men  to  insure  such  a reasonable  com- 
petition as  shall  bring  competent  medical  skill  within  the  reach 
of  comparatively  impecunious  persons.  If  closing  some  of  the 
schools  would  result  in  giving  us  better  doctors,  the  public 
might  take  kindly  to  the  idea,  but  mere  reduction  in  number 
without  assurance  of  any  marked  improvement  in  quality  offers 
a much  leas  engaging  prospect. 


If  Archbishop  Quigley  wa*  an  officer  of  the  army  we  might 
possibly  have  read  that  the  War  Department  hud  inquired 
whether  he  wbh  correctly  reported  as  saying  at  Chicago,  on 
May  4,  that  since  looking  over  the  Western  parochial  schools 
he  had  come  suddenly  to  the  unexpected  conclusion  that  in 
fifty  years,  if  things  go  on  as  they  are  going,  “ the  Catholic 
Church  will  actually  own  the  West.”  “ And  within  twenty 
years,”  he  is  reported  to  have  added,  “ this  country  is  going 
to  rule  the  world.  . . . The  West  will  dominate  the  country 
. . . and  when  the  United  States  rules  the  world  the  Catholie 
Church  will  rule  the  world.”  Since  the  archbishop  has  not 
disavowed  these  prognostications,  it  is  possible  that  he  also 
said,  as  reported,  that  in  fifty  years  Chicago  will  be  ex- 
clusively Catholic,  and  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  Greater 
New  York  and  the  chain  of  big  cities  stretching  across  the 
continent  to  Chicago.  These  views  are  too  remarkable  to  be 
credited  to  an  archbishop  without  fuller  assurance  than  a 
newspaper  paragraph  can  give,  but  if  Dr.  Quigley’s  inspection 
of  his  parochial  schools  seems  to  him  to  warrant  conclusions 
at  all  like  these,  the  parochial  schools  in  hia  district  must 
be  marvellously  efficient.  The  World  Almanac  says  there  are 
about  9,200,000  Roman  Catholic  communicants  now  in  the 
country;  about  4,500,000  Baptists;  5,900,000  Methodists,  1,700,- 
000  Lutherans;  1,600,000  Presbyterians;  600,000  Congregation- 
alista;  750,000  Episcopalians;  350,000  Reformed  Dutch  (in- 
cluding the  President);  1,200,000  Disciple*  of  Christ;  and 
1,500,000  other  assorted  Protestants.  At  present,  therefore, 
the  estimated  strength  of  the  Protestants  in  the  United  State* 
is  just  about  double  that  of  the  Komun  Catholics.  But  no 
odds  need  daunt  the  zeal  of  an  earnest  prelate,  and  the  odds 
stated  are  not  necessarily  too  great  to  be  overcome  in  fifty 
year*  by  a single  organization  of  supreme  efficiency,  work- 
ing in  competition  with  a dozen  organizations  much  less  effi- 
cient individually,  and  the  rivals  of  each  other  besides. 


Moreover,  our  present  enormous  immigration  is  very  large- 
ly Roman  Catholic,  and  our  gain  in  population  by  immigra- 
tion in  the  next  half-century  will  be  largely  a Roman 
Catholic  gain.  Consider  too  that  the  Roman  Catholie  Church 
almost  invariably  gains  a family  when  a Catholic  marries  a 
Protestant,  and  that  it  is  much  more  effectual  than  any 
Protestant  Church  in  it«  discouragement  of  the  phenomenon 
which  we  have  come  to  know  as  race  suicide.  After  all.  Arch- 
bishop Quigley  may  have  Haid  what  he  is  said  to  have  said. 
It  is  not  so  unreasonable  when  one  comes  to  think  it  all  over. 
But  if  the  Western  parochial  schools  inspire  such  forecasts, 
how  long  will  it  be  before  the  Protestant  sects  will  think  it 
expedient  to  undertake  sueli  a degree  of  consolidation  as  shall 
enable  them  to  maintain  a great  system  of  Protestant  schools 
in  which  religion,  as  well  as  other  things,  shall  be  taught? 
Unquestionably  a Church  that  teaches  its  children  seven  days 
a week  will  beat  the  churches  that  make  no  effort  to  teach 
their  children  more  than  once  a week.  But  the  field  is  a fair 
field,  and  open  to  all  comers  who  value  the  stokes.  Cer- 
tainly “ if  things  go  on  as  they  are  going  ” the  Roman 
Catholie  Church  will  deserve  all  the  predominance  it  may  win 
in  America,  even  if  it  does  so  almost  incredibly  well  as 
Archbishop  Quigley  expect*. 
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Mr.  Cleveland  and  the 
Presidency 

Sokk  of  the  newspaper  organa  of  the  Re- 
publican party  are  exhibiting  signs  of 
nervousness  at  the  increasing  dimensions  of 
the  movement  within  the  ranks  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land for  the  Presidency  in  1904.  They  ex- 
hibit their  nervousness  in  divers  ways. 
Some  of  them,  for  instance,  have  reprinted 
a story,  started,  we  believe,  by  a correspond- 
ent of  the  Boston  Otobe,  to  the  effect  that 
Mrs.  Cleveland  had  remarked  to  some  visitor 
that  she  hoped  Mr.  Cleveland  would  not  be 
renominated  or  elected,  because  she  would 
dislike  to  return  to  the  public  life  of  the 
White  House.  When  asked  whether  there 
was  any  foundation  for  the  story,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land answered:  “I  don’t  know  anything 
about  it.  Neither  Mrs.  Cleveland  nor  I re- 
member any  such  conversation  to  have  taken 
place  at  any  time.”  Other  newspapers  have 
based  an  assertion  that  Mr.  Cleveland  is 
eager  for  the  nomination  on  hia  answer  to  a 
letter  from  Mr.  B-  P.  Holder,  .Tun.,  of 
Athens,  Georgia.  Mr.  Holder,  writing  to  Mr. 
Cleveland,  put  the  following  question : **  Are 
yon  now  considering,  or  would  you  consider, 
making  the  race  for  the  Presidency  next  year 
on  the  Democratic  ticket?”  Mr.  Cleveland’s 
reply  was:  “I  can  say  no  more  than  to 
assure  you  that  at  no  time  since  the  close  of 
my  last  administration  have  I been  desirous 
of  carrying  the  Democratic  banner  for  the 
fourth  time  in  a Presidential  contest.” 
That  is  precisely  the  answer  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land returned  to  similar  interrogatories 
made  during  the  winter  of  1895-90.  Hav- 
ing been  thrice  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  twice  elected,  he  said  then,  as  he 
says  now,  that  he  had  no  deaire  to  carry 
the  Democratic  banner  for  the  fourth  time 
in  a Presidential  campaign.  He  then  re- 
frained, ns  he  now  refrains,  from  saying 
that  he  would  not  accept  a nomination  if 
it  were  tendered,  because  it  is  obviously  ab- 
surd to  refuse  so  great  a proof  of  public 
confidence  before  it  is  offered.  We  have 
never  admired  General  Sherman's  assertion 
that  he  would  decline  a nomination  for  the 
Presidency  if  it  were  given  to  him,  and  that 
if,  in  spite  of  his  declination,  he  were  elect- 
ed. he  would  refuse  to  nerve.  We  do  not 
admire  it  for  two  reasons:  first,  we  should 
consider  it  a gross  impertinence  for  any 
American  citizen  to  decline  a nomination 
for  the  Presidency  after  it  had  been  actually 
made.  Horatio  Seymour  was  undoubtedly 
right  in  accepting  the  nomination  in  1808. 
when,  in  spite  of  his  earnest  protest,  it  wa9 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  convention  over 
which  he  presided.  In  the  second  place,  we 
do  not  believe  that  General  Sherman,  or  any 
other  American  citizen,  would  refuse  to 
serve  after  he  had  been  elected  President. 
When,  therefore.  Mr.  Cleveland  said  the  other 
day,  as  he  said  in  1895-0,  that  he  had  no 
desire  to  head  the  Democratic  ticket  for  the 
fourth  time  in  a Presidential  year,  he  said 
all  that  a right-minded  American  citizen 
could  lie  expected  to  say. 

That  Mr.  Cleveland  would  decline  n 
nomination,  if  it  were  tendered  by  a bare 
majority,  we  deem  extremely  probable.  He 
might  very  properly  refuse  to  become  the 
leader  of  a faction.  In  a Democratic  na- 
tional convention,  however,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a nomination  by  a bare  majority. 
The  Democratic  party,  unlike  the  Whig  or 
the  Republican  party,  haa  from  the  outset 
prescribed  a two-thirds  vote  as  the  siac  qua 
non  condition  of  nomination.  The  two- 
thirds  rule  waa  adopted  by  the  very  first 
Democratic  convention,  that,  namely,  of 
18.12,  a convention  called  by  the  supporters 
of  General  Jackson,  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  a candidate  fur  the  Vice- Presi- 


dency. The  rule  wus  enforced  in  1838,  but  it 
was  waived  in  1840  for  the  only  time  in  the 
party's  history.  It  was  revived  in  1844,  and 
haa  since  been  adhered  to  unwaveringly  by 
the  Democracy.  It  follows  that,  if  the 
nomination  comes  to  Mr.  Cleveland  at  all, 
it  will  come  from  no  faction  and  no  sec- 
tion, but  from  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
delegates  assembled  in  the  Democratic  na- 
tional convention.  Made  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  nomination  would  be.  not 
merely  a compliment,  but  a peremptory  man- 
date. It  would  mean  that  the  party  felt 
that  it  had  need  of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  services, 
and  for  biin  to  turn  a deaf  ear  to  the  sum- 
mons, after  having  thrice  been  honored  with 
the  highest  proof  of  confidence  in  the  power 
of  hia  fellow  Democrats,  would  lie  an  act  of 
base  ingratitude. 

That  the  nomination  may  tie  tendered  be- 
gins to  look  much  more  probable  than  it 
did  some  weeks  ago.  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  recent  drift  of  public  sentiment  in  the 
South,  we  should  not  lie  surprised  to  see  the 
delegations  from  almost  every  State  south 
of  the  Potomac  put  forward  Mr.  Cleveland 
as  their  candidate  in  the  next  Democratic 
national  convention.  That  the  same  posi- 
tion would  la*  taken  by  the  delegations  from 
New  England,  from  Pennsylvania.  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Indiana.  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa,  we  deem  almost  certain.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  delegation  from  Missouri 
would  be  included  in  the  list,  if  the  candi- 
date for  Vice-President  should  lie  selected 
from  that  State.  We  admit  that,  for  the 
moment,  the  delegations  from  Ohio  and 
Illinois  look  doubtful,  ami  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  delegation  from  Cali- 
fornia. We  admit,  too,  that  Mr.  Bryan’a 
friends  are  likely  to  control  the  delegations 
from  a good  many  of  the  Trans-Mississippi 
States,  hut.  we  do  not.  believe  that,  without 
the  help  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  they  will  con- 
stitute a third  of  the  convention.  Wc  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  unit  rule  obtains  in 
Democratic  conventions,  where  instructions 
have  been  given  by  State  conventions; -and 
that,  consequently,  it  would  do  Mr.  Bryan 
no  good  to  have  a few  members  of  a delega- 
tion, the  majority  of  which  favored  Mr. 
Cleveland.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  co- 
adjutors, Mr.  Tom  L.  Johnson  and  Mr.  W. 
R.  Hcarst.  would  not  be  able  to  avert  Mr. 
Cleveland’s  nomination. 

Could  Mr.  Cleveland,  if  nominated,  be 
elected?  That  he  would  regain  every  one 
of  the  Democratic  vote*  east  for  Mr.  McKin- 
ley in  1898  and  1900  may  be  taken  for 
granted.  We  also  believe  that  he  would  re- 
ceive the  votes  of  a great  many  Republi- 
cans who  never  before  have  abandoned  their 
party,  but  who  are  profoundly  dissatisfied 
with  the  worse  pursued  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
his  effort  to  propitiate  the  Labor  Unionist*. 
Would  these  gains  be  offset  by  the  losses 
incurred  through  the  defection  of  Mr.  Bryan 
and  his  persona!  following?  Upon  this 
point  nobody  is  authorized  to  speak  for  Mr. 
Bryan,  and  we  should  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  would  call  upon 
his  friends  to  bolt  the  nomination  of  n 
Democratic  national  convention.  Like 
every  other  Democrat,  he  is,  of  course,  at 
liberty  to  oppose  with  the  utmost  rncrgv 
♦he  candidacy  of  Mr.  Cleveland  before  and 
during  the  convention.  Should  a two-thirds 
vote,  however,  be  recorded  in  Mr.  Cleveland’s 
favor,  we  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Bryan  could 
withhold  obedience  from  the  mandate,  with- 
out repudiating  Ihe  principle  of  regularity, 
on  the  strength  of  which  in  two  Presidential 
elections  he  has  claimed  and  receive*!  the 
suffrages  of  the  mass  of  the  Democracy. 
Attention  has  naturally  been  directed  to  his 
very  latest  utterance  on  the  subject  in  the 
Commoner.  In  the  last  issue  of  that  paper, 
he  «aid:  "While  Cleveland  would  lie  right- 


fully entitled  to  the  nomination,  if  the  re- 
organizer* obtained  control  of  the  party, 
they  will  not  obtain  control."  Whether  the 
re-organizers  will  obtain  control  is,  of 
course,  a matter  of  opinion.  But  what,  if 
they  do,  should  be  the  course  of  all  men 
professing  to  be  Democrats,  ia  not  a matter 
of  opinion,  but  of  principle.  With  regard 
to  this  matter  Mr.  Bryan’s  position  seems 
clear  and  firm.  He  practically  says  that, 
if  Mr.  Cleveland  can  get  the  two- thirds  vote 
necessary  for  the  nomination,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  his  (Mr.  Bryan’s)  support.  We 
do  not  see  how  any  more  distinct  announce- 
ment of  his  intentions  could  be  expected 
from  the  editor  of  the  Commoner.  Having 
twice  been  honored  by  the  nomination  of  a 
Democratic  national  convention  for  the 
Presidency,  it  would  be  unmistakably  his 
duty  to  support  the  next  nominee  of  the 
party.  Touching  this  question  there  can  l>e 
no  difference  of  opinion  among  honest  men; 
and  his  worst  enemies  have  never  denied  that 
Mr.  Rrvan  is  an  honest  man. 


Recent  Views  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment 

That  the  decision  of  the  United  Rtatea 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Alabama  ease  would 
lie  viewed  with  satiafaction  in  the  Southern 
States  was  to  Ik*  expected.  It  ia  a more 
significant  and,  to  some  extent,  a surpris- 
ing fact  that  the  decision  also  meets  with 
approval  at  the  North  on  the  part,  not  only 
of  many  non-pnrtisan  newspaper*,  but  also 
of  Borne  Republican  organs  of  undisputed 
authority  and  wide  influence.  We  purpose 
here  bringing  together  from  various  quar- 
ters some  of  the  more  noteworthy  expres- 
sions of  public  opinion  on  the  subject. 

On  April  30  the  Public  ledger  of  Phila- 
delphia described  the  Alabama-suffrage  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
as  one  of  those  unusual  rulings  in  which 
the  nation's  chief  tribunal  sometimes  as- 
serts its  character  aa  a fountain  of  equity. 
WhO#  the  Public  Ledger  did  not  dispute 
the  technical  soundness  of  the  dissenting 
opinion  given  by  Justices  Brewer  and 
Brown,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  United 
States  courts  over  constitutional  questions 
is  undeniable,  it  declared  the  conviction  that 
nothing  could  be  more  impressive  than  the 
practical  wisdom  of  the  judgment  with 
which  those  judges  disagreed.  The  Public 
ledger  went  on  to  recognize  that  there  has 
been  awakened  in  the  public  consciousness 
a suspicion  that  the  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Amendments  tnay  have  been  measure* 
of  uncertain  wisdom,  added  to  the  Constitu- 
tion without  due  deliberation  upon  their 
consequences,  and  that  it  might,  have  been 
better  to  leave  the  determination  of  the 
question  treated  in  those  amendments,  the 
question,  namely,  of  negro  suffrage,  to  the 
several  States.  It  secs  that,  within  very 
recent  years,  the  most  thoughtful  citizen* 
at  the  North  have  been  tending  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  South  may  and  should  be 
trusted  to  deal  wisely  and  honorably  with  u 
problem  which  to  them  is  far  more  mo- 
mentous than  it  is  to  the  rest  of  the  repub- 
lic. It  is  well  said  by  the  Public  ledger 
that  the  general  prevalence  of  this  convic- 
tion may  lie  said  to  constitute  a sort  of  un- 
written amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. and  that  it  was  in  accordance  with 
this  unwritten  amendment  that  the  Supreme 
Court  declined  to  allow  Federal  tribunals  to 
decide  whether  or  no  Alabama’*  suffrage 
laws  are  in  conflict  with  the  negro-suffragi* 
amendment. 

The  New  York  Hun,  whose  qualifications 
to  speak  for  the  Republican  party  will 
scarcely  Is*  questioned  by  those  who  recall 
the  part  which  it  took  in  electing  Mr.  Mr- 
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Kinley  President  in  1896  nnd  1900,  has  re- 
peatedly discussed  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment since  the  Alaluimu  decision  was  render- 
ed by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  To 
the  question  why  it  characterized  as 
* hasty  ” the  policy  which  invested  the 
emancipated  males  of  African  descent  with 
the  full  right  of  suffrage,  it  has  replied  that 
the  term  “ hasty " seemed  to  be  the  right 
word  for  the  sudden  and  wholesale  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage,  less  than  four  years 
after  the  end  of  the  civil  war,  to  millions  of 
people  whose  rapacity  for  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  ballot  was  then  untried,  was  ex- 
ceedingly problematical  in  view  of  race 
characteristics,  and  has  since,  by  a genera- 
tion's experience,  been  absolutely  proved  not 
to  have  existed.  Requested  to  define  what  it 
had  alleged  to  be  the  direful  consequences 
of  this  error  of  national  judgment,  the  Kwn 
pointed  to  the  horrible  conditions  which  ob- 
tained in  the  prostrate  ex-Uonfederate 
States  in  the  early  days  of  Reconstruction, 
conditions  first  adequately  set  forth  in  the 
case  of  South  Carolina  by  a veteran  Republi- 
can Abolitionist,  an  old  Tribune  writer,  the 
lion.  James  S.  Pike,  of  Maine.  The  Hun. 
went  on  to  remind  us  how  the  destinies  or 
men,  women,  and  children  of  the  white  race 
had  for  years  been  placed  at  the  mercy  of' 
ignorance*  and  irresponsibility  in  those  com- 
monwealths where  the  black  vote  was  nu* 
merically  preponderant ; and  bow  reaction- 
ary evils  of  lawlessness  grew  out.  of  the  in« 
evitable  efforts  of  the  white  race  to  protect* 
itself  at  any  risk  against  negro  domination* 
And.  finally,  attention  was  directed  to  the 
resultant  delay  in  the  perfect  reasBimilation 
of  a whole  section  of  the  restored  union  of 
States:  to  the  political  hatreds  kept  alive 
for  decades  by  the  North's  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  necessity  of  the  South’s  struggle 
for  self-preservation;  in  brief,  to  the  de- 
moralizing effect  of  a condition  of  law, 
organic  and  statutory,  impossible  of  recon- 
cilement with  actual  conditions  of  society. 
In  another  issue,  the  Aim  deliberately  advo- 
cated the  rrpeal  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment. pointing  out  that  such  n repeal  would 
not  necessarily  involve  an  abridgment  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  sine*  white  minors  and 
white  women  are  citizens,  and  as  much  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  the  law  as  men 
of  voting  age.  The  helief  was  expressed  that 
soon  or  late  the  American  people  would 
have  to  face  squarely  the  question  of  the  re- 
peal of  that  amendment,  and  that  the  time 
cannot  lie  distant  when  the  nation’s  com- 
mon sense  will  lie  ready  to  go  fearlessly  to 
the  root  of  the  matter.  Our  readers  will  not 
lie  surprised  to  learn  that  these  expressions 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  a Republican  news- 
paper have  been  reproduced  and  annotated 
all  over  the  Southern  States. 

We  turn  to  the  judgments  of  onlookers, 
who,  according  to  the  proverb,  see  more  of 
the  game  than-  the  players.  First  among 
the*e  should  lie  placed  Professor  fkddwin 
Smith,  whose  political  history  of  the  United 
States  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  Mr. 
Bryce's  American  Commonirralfh.  During 
the  last  quarter  of  a century  Mr.  Gold* 
win  Smith  has  watched  the  outcome  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment,  and  he  is  convinced 
that  if,  at  the  close  of  the  war.  something 
lik>-  Federal  tutelage  could  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  protection  of  the  negro  in  the 
Southern  States,  the  result  might  have  been 
lietter.  In  other  words,  he  thinks  the  prob- 
lem is  more  wisely  solved  in  Jamaica,  where 
the  blacks  no  louger  possess  the  suffrage, 
the  present  government  being  that  of  n 
Crown  colony,  wherein  the  legislature  is 
not  elective,  but  appointive.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Colqnhoun  arrives  at  virtually  the  same 
opinion  in  the  last  number  of  the  Xorth 
American  ffrrinr,  for  be  reminds  us  that 
Jamaica  in  the  days  of  negro  suffrage  was 
ulmiwt  as  dismal  a failure  as  is  Haiti  or 


Liberia;  but  that,  since  he  was  placed  under 
the  Crown — that  ia  to  say,  under  a govern- 
ment at  once  jMternal  and  liberal— the  Ja- 
maican negro  has  developed  into  one  of  the 
moat  orderly,  induatrioua,  and  exemplary 
specimens  of  his  race. 

The  truth  ia  that  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  insular  cases,  and  our 
consequent  recognition  of  the  fart  that  we 
ran  constitutionally  give  to  great  masse*  of 
adult  male  human  beings  all  the  civil  rights 
of  citizens  without  also  giving  them  the 
suffrage,  has  revolutionized  the  attitude  of 
many  thoughtful  men  at  Ihe  North  with  re- 
gard to  the  negro,  and  concerning  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  It  is, 
in  truth,  preposterous  that  we  should  give 
to  black  men  in  the  United  States  a fran- 
chise that  we  withhold  from  brown  men  in 
the  Philippines,  and  even  from  white  men 
in  Porto  Rieo.  It  la  clear,  indeed,  that, 
after  the  war  with  Spain,  we  were  confront- 
ed in  the  islands,  which  were  the  prizes  of 
victory,  with  a sociological  problem  identical 
with  that  which  was  encountered  by  our 
fathers  in  the  Reconstruction  period. 
Thunks  to  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  insular  cases,  we  have 
solved  it  far  more  wisely. 

We  bring  to  a close  this  rapid  survey  of 
a sweeping  and  momentous  change  in  Amer- 
ican public  opinion,  by  marking  what  Dr. 
C.  H.  Purkhurst,  of  New  York,  had  to  say 
on  the  negro  question  at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Speaking  on  May  10,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  the  enfranchisement  of  the  color- 
ed people  a mistake.  In  that  feature  of  the 
Reconstruction  legislation  lie  cun  discern  no 
foresight  and  no  statesmanship.  The 
authors  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  as- 
sumed that  altering  the  colored  man’s 
political  status  would  alter  the  colored 
ntnn’s  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  They 
might  as  well  have  assumed,  said  Dr.  Park- 
hurst,  that  substituting  coat  and  trousers 
for  Bwaddling-clothea  would  make  of  an 
infant  a man,  or  that  letting  a wolf  out  of 
a rage  would  forthwith  domesticate  the 
animal. 


The  Influence  of  American 
Wealth  on  Divorce 

The  typical  14  intelligent  foreigner  ” visit- 
ing Washington  has  always  something  to 
say  upon  the  effect  of  great  fortunes  on 
politics,  and  the  effect  of  *4  combines  ” upon 
great  fortunes.  And  if  he  were  to  visit 
Newport  (supposing  that  resort  still  to  lie 
in  the  way  of  the  intelligent  foreigner)  he 
might  well  have  something  to  say  upon  the 
effect  of  great  fortunes  upon  marital  felic- 
ity, and,  incidentally,  upon  divorce. 

Mr.  Godkin,  in  one  of  his  essays,  pointed 
out  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  coupon — 
that  is,  of  portable  wealth  without  property 
responsibility  upon  morals;  though  the 
thought  would  perhaps  have  been  traced 
back  to  Dr.  Watts,  bail  he  written  his 
lines  " Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for 
idle  hearts  to  do.”  But  it  has  only  been 
very  recently  that  great  fortunes,  huge  in- 
comes, have  generally  existed  without  th“ 
sobering  influences  of  the  duties  and  cares 
of  a landed  proprietor,  or  the  tests  and 
training  to  character  that  result  from  the 
direct  management  of  the  toiling  masses 
that  create  the  wealth  enjoyed.  Hence,  on 
the  one  side,  frivolous  expenditure;  on  the 
other,  the  growls — increasingly  audible — of 
a socialist  proletariat.  Even  the  absentee 
landlord — whose  sins,  of  commission  and  of 
omission,  have  Iwen  proverbial — had  at  least 
his  roots  in  the  soil,  somewhere.  But  the 
absentee  stockholder,  his  (or  her)  very 
coupon*  cut  for  him  by  some  patient  at- 
torney, flaunts  like  an  orchid,  rootless  and 


fruitless,  above  the  golden  air  of  Wall 
Street. 

Nor  is  it  only  that  our  millionaires,  their 
millions  once  acquired  (be  it  from  a mighty 
iron-master,  cotton-spinner,  sugar-baker,  a 
lucky  prospector,  or  a speculative  parent), 
and  duly  funded,  have  now  no  care  to  make 
their  wealth,  no  care  in  keeping  it,  no  care 
for  those  who  earn  the  inmmr  on  it.  They 
hare  no  touch  with  humanity.  Our  intelli 
gent  foreigner  in  Newport  cannot  have  failed 
to  note  how  curiously  rxotir  are  many  of 
the  persons,  the  younger  persons,  born  and 
bred  there.  American  young  ladies  of  the 
Middle  West  are  said  to  look  to  our 
*’  smart  ” set.  as  copiously  reported  in  the 
Sunday  newspapers,  for  their  model— we  re- 
member even  a young  gentleman,  of  Mr. 
Richard  Harding  Davis's,  who  carried  the 
portrait  of  one  such  well-advertised  young 
lady,  quite  unknown  to  him,  within  his 
watchcasc — but  the  tnemlirr*  of  that  set 
never  look  at  Ameriea.  Its  women,  most  of 
them,  have  quite  aa  little  knowledge  of  the 
people  aa  any  young  French  marquise  of 
1789.  Society  ia  not  humnnitv,  Its  world — 
particularly  in  America,  where  they  have 
no  political  position — ia  not  a real  world. 
To  all  but  the  aillieat  of  the  vain,  it  soon 
fails  to  interest.  It  ia  insufferably  dull. 

And  that  ia  not  all.  The  bulk  of  those 
who  spend  (not  necessarily  who  make)  huge 
incomes  here  have  but  a shallow  emotional 
soil  to  work  upon.  Their  souls  seem  unde- 
veloped. their  minds  are  incredibly  uncul- 
tivated. A real  “ intelligent  foreigner " — 
it  may  have  been  Mr.  James  Bryce,  or  it 
may  have  been  Matthew  Arnold — after  a 
round  of  fashionable  house  - parties,  once 
threw  himself  into  our  eusy-chair  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  and  delivered  himself  of  what 
our  Whitman  would  have  termed  a yawp — 
though  a cultivated  one.  lie  had  been  from 
palace  to  palace — from  Trianon*  to  Georgian 
residences,  from  copies  of  C’Ikiioiktmux  to 
imitations  of  the  Hermitage — and  he  swore 
(he  did  swear)  that  in  all  that  time  lie 
had  not  seen  the  outside  of  a book  or  any 
one  who  talked  as  if  he  had  seen  the  inside 
of  one.  Wonderful  tapestries  there  ware, 
and  great  pictures,  and  even  beautiful  gar- 
dens. and  bronzes  and  ormolus  and  jades — 
and  the  women  wore  exquisite  frocks.  But, 
even  the  men  who  create  our  fortunes  seem 
occasionally  to  have  sunk  the  higher  power* 
of  their  mind  in  a fixed  capital  with  the 
other  assets  of  the  trust — they  have  no  mind 
left  for  circulation  in  society'.  And  it  ia 
easier  to  be  a connoisseur  in  bric-*-brac  and 
pictures,  or  understand  the  points  of  horses, 
than  to  btiy  and  understand  good  books. 

Hence  their  minds  are  shallow.  And.  to 
our  mind,  this  shallowness  of  their  sinning 
is  the  cheapest  sin.  Humanity — though  it 
may  not  dare  proclaim  it — lias  some  respect 
for  an  eternal  emotion,  though  illicit;  for 
even  an  ungovernable  passion,  though 
wrecking  lives.  But  for  adultery,  ever  care- 
ful of  the  forces  of  law,  a Francesca  who 
turns  up  smiling  with  her  Paul  at  the  next 
dinner  party,  a Lovelace  who  waits  for  the 
last  husband's  settlements,  a Helen  who  goes 
to  Paris  with  her  husband — it  has  nothing 
but  contempt.  Passions  which  do  not  wreck 
lives  are  simply  nasty. 

That  is  why.  as  it  seems  to  us.  the  spend- 
ing of  great  fortunes,  without  responsibility 
and  without  intelligence,  by  persons  without 
a mind  for  the  higher  enjoyments  of  life,  is 
in  great  part  a cause  of  our  numerous  di- 
vorce*. The  newly  rich,  the  idle  spenders, 
are  like  a shallow  soil  too  quickly  fertilized, 
too  suddenly  exposed  in  the  forcing-house  of 
prosperity,  Shallowness  of  nature  brings 
ennui  of  life.  And  that  is  why  (as  we  hold) 
our  public  opinion — and  our  religious  opin- 
ion— should  have  even  less  patience  with  u 
world  that  sins  in  play  than  with  those  who 
sin  in  truth. 
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Fashionable  Chicago 

Tiir  Chicago  that  in  worth  while  pursues 
its  own  way  and  fo)lown  ita  own  fushiona, 
or,  at  any  rate,  obtrude*  it*  own  contempt 
of  conventions  in  that  insistent  American 
way  which  so  often  disturlw  the  self-respect 
of  those  who  are  prone  to  do  as  other*  do. 
In  other  words,  Chicago,  like  many  other 
American  cities  and  towns,  has  its  groups 
who  make  their  own  conventions,  somewhat 
more  vulgar,  louder,  uglier,  than  the  con- 
ventions of  what  we  call,  or  what  calla 
itself,  the  fashionablr  world.  These  con- 
ventional groups  declare  themselves  to  be 
emancipated  individualities.  I'aually  it  i» 
economy  and  had  taste  rombinrd  which  are 
the  inspiring  source  of  these  convention*  of 
independence,  which  are,  in  truth,  not  in- 
dc|M<mlence  at  all,  for  we  suspect  that  the 
aggressive  round  felt  hat  and  the  Tam 
o'Shantcr  cap  held  on  by  one  long  and 
wicked  pin,  are  as  sternly  demanded  at  the 
picnics  of  the  shoaled  free  citizens  ft*  arc 
I he  top- hat  and  the  picture-hat  at  an  Eng- 
lish or  Newport  garden-party. 

Thi»  i*  American,  perhap*.  rather  thnn 
Chicagoan,  but  whatever  is  American  is  in- 
tensified in  Chicago.  It  is  the  fact  that 
the  great  city  draws  out  the  American  that 
it  is  so  fresh  and  active  and  brilliant,  and. 
as  Mr.  Howells  point*  out  in  the  latest  Sorth 
.-twrrioan  /ferieir,  makes  it  the  place  where 
literature  ha*  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the 
country,  and  is  therefore  good. 

The  other  day  an  unpleasant  phase  of 
Chicago  life  presented  itself  for  ft  moment 
to  the  public  gaze.  Everybody  knows  that 
phosphorescence  is  produced  both  by  dead 
fish  and  by  otherwise  inconspicuous  worms. 
Health  cannot  la-  without  it*  contrary,  or 
we  would  not  lie  aware  of  health ; we  would 
have  nothing  to  compare  it  with.  It  ia 
n sad  fact,  but  it  1*  essential.  The  abound- 
ing Americanism  of  Chicago  must  be  ac- 
companied. at  leaBt  for  purposes  of  illus- 
tration. by  unwholesome  Americanism.  No 
one  who  reads  the  society  news,  the  divorce- 
court  reports,  and  the  police  itema  of  the 
daily  paper  can  deny  that  one  of  the  penal- 
ties of  our  large  progress  and  of  our  gen- 
eral elevation  i*  the  possession  of  some  of 
the  most  obnoxious  human  beasts  of  the 
planet.  If  we  have  contrasts  we  must  have 
them  violent.  If  we  have  the  best  that  i» 
going,  we  must  have  the  worst  likewise. 
If  we  have  the  genuine,  we  are  bound  to 
have  also  the  imitation.  The  American  in- 
ventor And*  walking  in  his  shadow  the 
American  exploiter,  and  the  American  build- 
er nf  great  enterprise*  has  only  to  look  be- 
hind him  to  see  the  American  wrecker 
dogging  his  footstep*.  So  when  we  find  Chi- 
cago full  of  bubbling,  true,  and  beautiful 
American  life,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
in  it*  company  American*  who  imitate  the 
bod  job  lot  to  be  found  the  world  over,  and 
who  mingle  in  and  who  are  tolerated  in 
what  i*  called  good,  or,  at  least,  fashiona- 
ble. society. 

The  other  day  a young  man  was  arrested 
in  Chicago  for  driving  hi*  automobile  at 
a apeed  greater  than  that  permitted  by  law. 
The  arrest  was  made  conspicuous  for  a 
moment  by  the  young  man's  remark  that 
it  was  fashionable  to  be  arrested,  that  vari- 
ciu*  member*  of  more  or  less  grandfather!*** 
families  were  arrested  at  Newport  from  time 
to  time  for  the  same  offence,  and,  there- 
fore, it  wa*  a point  of  honor  for  those  who 
belong  to  the  same  act  to  violate  the  law, 
and  thereby  to  secure  fashionable  incarcera- 
tion. The  remark  is  one  that  we  may  pass 
by  as  we  usually  pass  by  the  word*  of  the 
vacant  mind,  or  we  may  moralise  a trifle 
on  it.  The  world  has  always  had  it*  gilded 
youth,  and  they  who  believe  that  everything 
which  happens  is  ordered  with  divine  in- 
tent may  regard  the  shining  and  worthless 


company  a*  instituted  for  a warning  of  our 
clone  neighborhood  to  the  beasts  that  perish. 
In  the  eye  of  that  philosophy,  the  cycle 
may  be  easily  completed,  and  civilization 
may  pass  hack  through  gilded  portals  to 
barbarism.  The  vacuous  son  of  a sterling 
purentuge  may  quickly  sink  into  the  great 
aristocratic  army  of  trumps  which,  the  world 
over,  is  useless  to  humanity  except  an  those 
of  the  tramp*  who  have  money  may  do  some 
good  by  passing  it  on  to  worthier  men  who 
work.  In  our  country,  a peculiar  vice  of 
the  kind  of  man  who  ia  insistently  fash- 
ionable, even  if  fashion  carries  him  to  a 
cell,  is  that  it  ia  imitative.  The  Newport 
jailbird  of  fashion  copies  his  fsmdnner,  and 
the  Chicago  criminal  his  Newporter.  There 
ia  nothing  original  in.  the  crowd,  although 
their  imitations  of  vaudeville  artista  some- 
times appear  original,  always  when  they 
are  most  gruesome. 

It  seems  that  it  is  fashionable  to  dia- 
obey  the  lnw  of  the  land  and  to  secure 
arrest.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  this  is  imi- 
tation of  I^ondon  of  to-day.  So  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  gather  from  the  polio* 
reports  published  in  the  London  Timra,  the 
vices  of  English  society  are  of  the  kind  not 
committed  in  the  city’s  street*  or  on  the 
King'*  highway.  When  that  section  of  the 
English  lower  classes  which  is  titled  gets 
into  the  clutches  of  the  law,  as  our  grand- 
fathers used  to  say  when  they  spoke  of 
felons,  it  is  not  to  the  report*  of  the  police 
courts  that  we  are  accustomed  to  go  for  the 
story  of  their  intimate  lives.  The  viola- 
tions of  law  which  led  the  macaronies  to 
the  watch-house,  where  they  were  happily  in- 
capable of  beating  or  killing  the  watch, 
died  out  Boon  after  George  IV.  ceased  to 
be  King,  and  they  flourished  most  vigor- 
ously through  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
time  of  the  placid  essay,  the  ambling  veroe, 
of  drunken  rowdies,  and  of  scarlet -coated 
highwaymen.  In  those  old  days  young 
bloods  violated  the  police  laws  of  their 
country,  and  were  hand  in  glove  with  it* 
prize-fighters  and  ita  more  romantic  male- 
factors. It  was  a bad  day,  and  the  bloods 
were  nut  among  the  best  of  the  worst  social 
element.  These  are  the  people,  these  old 
door-knocker  thieves,  these  assailant*  of  the 
impotent  old  watchmen,  these  stealers  of 
lanterns,  these  murderous  assailants  whom 
Thackeray  describe*  *o  well  in  hi*  paper  on 
Steele — these  are  the  baser  crew  who  are 
imitated  by  our  own  youth  who  find  it 
fashionable  to  be  arrested. 

The  subject  ia  worth  moralizing  on.  not 
so  much  for  what  good  may  be  done  to 
those  who  seek  social  pre-eminence  by  be- 
coming minor  criminals,  as  for  others.  No 
farce  could  be  broader  than  an  attempt  to 
induce  these  gentry  to  reflect  on  anything 
outside  the  rnnge  of  betting,  but  it  may  be 
worth  while  simply  to  point  out  the  sig- 
nificance of  such  an  attitude  a*  that  of 
the  law-breaker  in  auch  a society  a*  tlmt 
of  the  republic.  No  man  is  a good  citizen 
of  a republic  who  doe*  not  obey  the  law. 
But  suppose  that  the  law  is  bad?  It  is 
very  seldom  that  any  law  enjoins  an  act 
which  any  one  can  say  is  immoral  or  un- 
conscientious.  If  such  a law  exist,  the  man 
who  is  offended  may  do  society  a great  ser- 
vice by  suffering  for  disobedience.  As  a 
rule,  however,  laws  may  be  uncomfortablr, 
or  foolish,  or  unscientific,  but  these  are  the 
very  laws  which  the  good  citizen  will  take 
pains  to  observe.  Wise  and  good  laws  he 
obeys  spontaneously;  as  tz»  the  other  law's, 
obedience  to  them  against  his  inclinations 
is  a good  example  to  the  meaner  elementa 
of  the  community.  He  is,  indeed,  merely 
doing  what  i*  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  republican  theory;  he  is  recognizing 
that  majesty  of  law,  the  sovereignty  of  which 
over  king,  a*  well  as  over  barons,  church, 
and  commons,  is  the  essential  blessing  of 
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Magna  Charta.  This  respect  for  the  law 
which  ia  characteristic  of  the  best  and  of 
the  greatest  torn  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive features  of  our  democratic  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  essential  in  small  a*  in  great 
thing*.  It  is  the  barrier  against  anarchy. 
It  is  the  defence  of  society  against  tur- 
bulence. The  minute  police  regulation  is  to 
be  obeyed  **  implicitly  as  the  law  against 
crime,  for  it  ia  through  the  interstice*  made 
in  the  fabric  of  the  law  by  corruption  or 
contempt  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  so- 
ciety against  petty  offenders  that  the  whole 
fabric  Is  threatened.  The  gilded  youth  who 
thinks  it  fushkmable  to  court  arrest  by 
racing  his  automobile  ia  an  encOurager  of 
the  disorderly,  the  mischief-maker,  the 
criminal.  He  is  a contemner  of  our  sov- 
ereign, the  law,  and  either  his  empty  head 
or  his  corruption  makes  him  a bad  citizen. 
Of  such  Americans  as  this  one  Chicago  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  would  be  well  rid. 
In  a democracy  like  our  own  there  is  no 
place  for  Herr  Moats  or  Emma  Goldmans 
or  the  light-head**!  young  man  who  find*  it 
fashionable  to  be  arrested. 


The  Artistic  Temperament 

The  charm  of  variety  is  one  thing,  the 
love  of  distinction  is  another,  and  the  am- 
bition to  I*  excellent  i*  still  another.  There 
are  eccentricities  and  vanitie*  and  lofty  aa- 
pirations,  and  ull  these  are  human,  and 
there  are  temperament*.  Sometimes  these 
temperaments  are  inseparable  from  the  pre- 
vailing, the  obvious,  the  aggressive,  and 
characteristic  attitude  of  the  individual.  An 
eccentric  person,  however,  may  be  possessed 
of  a slothful  < lymphatic)  temperament,  or 
of  an  abnormally  active  temperament,  or 
a*  the  world  judge*,  of  a crazy  temperament. 
The  eccentricity  may  show  itself  in  a pas- 
sion for  purloining  things  of  value,  klepto- 
mania we  then  pronounce  it,  or  things  of  lit- 
tle or  no  value,  mischievousness  we  call  it 
in  its  turn.  Eccentricity  may  display  and 
avow  itself  in  inordinate  vanity — in  long 
hair,  in  large-checked  trousers,  or  in  wild 
parti-colored  waistcoats  flowing  over  an  ab- 
domen ao  abundant  that  it  ought  to  seek 
the  modest  seclusion  of  sad  brown  vests. 
It  may  aim  higher  and  seek  the  renown  of 
intellectual  power  without  any  love  for  the 
power  itself,  or  for  the  work  which  de- 
velops it,  or  for  anything  but  the  place 
which  the  power  bestows.  Every  generation 
knows  students  who  will  loaf  about  the  col- 
lege campus  all  day  in  the  company  of  the 
idlers,  and  who  will  study  all  night  with 
feverish  disregard  of  health,  and  often  to  the 
shortening  of  life,  having  the  foolish  desire 
to  secure  scholastic  honors  without  seeming 
to  work  for  them.  Herr  is  the  man  of  chol- 
eric temperament  pretending  the  lymphatic. 

Assumed  temperament  is  a subject  of  this 
article, — the  man  with  a passion  for  learn- 
ing and  a tenacity  of  purpose  which  keep* 
him  at  his  work  until  he  literally  drops 
in  his  traeks,  thinks  that  he  add*  a glory 
to  his  halo  by  lazing  with  the  lazy,  and  earn- 
ing their  reputation.  Occasionally,  a lym- 
phatic person  will  rouse  himself  to  an  effort 
to  take  hi*  place  among  the  red-haired  san- 
guine company  who  dream  projects  which 
they  do  not  carry  out.  Once  in  a while,  a 
bilious-looking  man  or  woman,  black  of  hair 
and  of  eye,  with  set  square  jaw,  and  stubby 
fingers,  will  pretend  to  the  possession  of  a 
delicate,  nervous  temperament  which  usual- 
ly invites  sympathy  and  toleration,  and 
aspires  to  vapors.  Human  life  is  full  of 
people  who  want  to  be  different.  The  sung- 
and-dnnee  man  would  play  Hamlrl,  and  the 
successful  railroad  president  very  often  loves 
to  finger  jewels  and  pictures  and  bric-lt-brac 
as  an  expert  umateur.  Tim  love  of  the 
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beautiful,  assumed  or  real,  may  cover  a mul- 
titude of  rapucitiea.  It  is  a charming  world 
in  which  we  live,  full  of  variety,  born  or  ac- 
quired, full  of  eccentricity  worthy  of  the 
asylum,  or  to  be  laughed  at,  or  to  be  met 
with  wrath  and  visited  with  penalties. 

In  a certain  layer  of  society,  the  most 
exasperating  of  all  the  assumed  tempera- 
ments is  the  artistic  temperament.  When 
the  true  man  or  the  true  woman  is  afflicted 
with  it,  we  say  nothing  and  enjoy  the  agree- 
able fruits  of  his  or  her  appreciation  of  joy 
and  beauty,  and  of  the  skill  which  carries 
us  nearer  to  the  heart  of  nature  than  we 
could  have  gone  of  our  unaided  selves.  We 
know  what  the  ohtrttsivenesn  of  this  tempera- 
ment indicates.  We  know  that  real  genius 
cuts  its  hair  and  lives  the  life  of  the  world 
about  It  without  pretence  and  in  perfectly 
commonplace  sanity.  Shakespeare.  Milton, 
Dante,  Goethe,  the  few  human  beings  whose 
greatness  is  unquestioned  looked  out  of  the 
eyes  of  the  soul  upon  a world  whose  dally 
wisdom  and  whose  healthy  movement  was 
their  own.  What  the  world  was  doing  was 
wluit  their  fellows  did.  and  they  were  of 
their  fellows.  Their  inmost  thoughts  and 
inspirations  were  for  things  above,  or  at 
least  not  of.  the  daily  life,  and,  therefore, 
did  not  ait  with  them  at  table  in  the  com- 
pany of  ordinary  mankind,  nor  haggle  ol»- 
trusively  with  the  mercer  and  the  draper, 
or  the  butcher  and  the  baker.  Even  on 
the  lower  ranges  the  greater  men  and  wo- 
men play  their  parts  in  life  without  ask- 
ing odds  of  their  comrades  of  the  highway, 
and  without  offering  excuses  for  their  sins 
and  fraiitieii. 

Now,  however,  we  come  to  lower  ranges 
still,  and  here  there  ceases  that  balance  of 
intellectual  powers  which  makes  for  sanity. 
Now  we  come  to  the  little  people  whose  will 
and  judgment  and  reflective  powers  are  so 
ill  developed  in  relation  to.  their  sense  of 
number,  of  color,  of  form,  that  they  remain 
undeveloped  children  all  their  lives.  They 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  art.  and  when  the 
weary  man  or  woman  of  the  rational  world 
wants  to  enjoy  the  things  of  art,  the  atir- 
ring  of  the  emotions,  he  likrs  the  compuny  of 
these  afflicted  ones,  his  duller  sensibilities 
licing  warmed  and  stimulated  into  unwonLed, 
and  therefore  pleasant-,  activity  by  the  in- 
spiration and  touch  of  their  warmer  and 
more  spiritual  natures.  But  when  the  sane 
are  busy  with  the  real  work  of  the  world, 
how  queer  these  creatures  be!  They  wear 
their  hair  long  because  they  are  avid  of 
notice.  They  are  insolent  to  those  who 
would  praise  them  because  they  must  have 
it  understood  that  they  are  above  the  com- 
prehension of  person*  who  are  coarse 
enough  for  the  daily  and  material  tasks  of 
the  race.  They  shudder  at  the  noises  of 
the  industry  which  has  put  an  end  to  hu- 
man slavery,  which  has  lifted  up  the  down- 
trodden, and  which  has  brought  the  lofty 
into  subjection  to  the  law,  for  these  noises 
rasp  their  delicate  nerves.  They  must  smell 
rose-water,  and  bathe  their  bodies,  usually 
frail,  in  cologne.  The  contact  of  the  world 
is  unbearable.  Many  an  artistic  tempera- 
ment  lead*  it*  unhappy  possessor  abroad, 
out  of  the  beaten  paths  of  that  ancient 
morality  u|>cii  which  is  built  our  modern 
civilization,  into  region*  which  society  for- 
bids. The  laws  that  have  been  found  good 
for  common  humanity  are  not  for  such  as 
these.  A different  regimen  of  moral  law, 
and  even  of  criminal  law,  must  be  allowed 
for  them  by  a society  which  is  spiritually 
beneath  them.  So  we  find  the  small  musi- 
cal wonder  pilfering  from  his  playmates, 
and  wondering  that,  in  consequence , his 
patron*  turn  their  hack*  upon  him.  So  we 
find  those  whose  promise  is  rich,  or  nearly 
so.  in  song,  or  with  an  instrument  of  mu- 
sic, or  in  painting,  or  in  sculpture,  taking 
what  the  generous  give  as  if  it  were  their 


right,  and,  when  the  time  arrives,  demand- 
ing |>ower  with  all  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
baron  of  tbe  Rhine  as  he  held  up  the  traders 
who  were  laying  the  foundations  of  Euro- 
pean civilization.  The  great  artists,  like 
ull  the  great,  possess  temperaments  which 
are  wholesome  resultants  of  the  various 
farces  of  their  natures.  We  find  reflection, 
judgment,  and  will  dominating  them  in  mun- 
dane affairs.  Shakespeare  saw  the  world 
wisely  because  he  saw  it  sympathetically, 
because  he  too  had  its  commonplace  vir- 
tues, knew  the  value  of  pro|»erty,  appre- 
ciated the  virtue  of  propriety,  comprehended 
the  art  of  the  mechanic,  and  the  high  plan' 
in  God's  universe  of  the  man  who  does.  He 
did  not  shrink  from  contact  with  grosser 
men  and  common  duties,  because  lie  bad 
that  divinity  in  his  soul  which  made  him 
largely  tolerant  and  highly  appreciative. 
The  frail  lieing  whose  artistic  temperament 
is  so  dominating  that  the  patient  is  a bun- 
dle of  nerve*  finding  life  difficult  for  its 
ordinary  and  niranrr  duties,  is  a poor  thing 
in  its  sum  total,  although  it  may  he  inter- 
esting and  instructive  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  the  mood  and  leisure  of  the 
listener.  But  the  commonplace  world  is 
harsh,  and  it  does  not  always  meet  with 
patience  the  plea  of  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment. It  does  not  forgive  hreaehe*  of  the 
moral  law.  It  does  not  overlook  offences 
against  the  normal  law  of  virtue  because 
those  who  commit  them  sing  divinely,  as 
the  birds  do.  It  refuses  to  excuse  dishon- 
esty because  those  who  lid  not  pay  their  bills 
to  the  “ coarse  tradespeople  ” paint  and 
carve  with  exquisite  skill. 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  a spiritual 
mosquito  as  the  violently  aggressive  artistic 
temperament,  for.  usually,  it  ia  the  assump- 
tion of  those  afflicted  by  it  that  erise*  of 
the  nerves,  eccentric  conduct-,  and  ethical 
and  social  immoralities  are  to  be  pardoned 
by  the  merely  wise  and  prudent,  because  the 
victim  of  the  temperament,  like  the  habitual 
drunkard,  cannot  help  it.  This  assumption 
exasperates  the  most  of  men,  and  while  it 
may  amuse  the  larger-minded,  it  often  gives 
them  trouble.  The  truth  ia,  artistic  tem- 
perament* to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
that  men  and  women  who  think  straight  Hrc 
fairer  and  nobler  than  people  who  try  to 
feel  keenly,  and  that  a well-balanced  mind 
i*  better  than  an  abnormal  emotion. 


The  Church  and  Its  Status 

Tiierk  have  been  some  utterances  recently 
respcetlng  the  Christian  Church  a*  a whole 
which  have  been  notable,  and  which  compel 
thought.  Thus  Profvasor  .losiah  Boyce.  Har- 
vard’s eminent  teacher  of  philosophy  and  an 
author  of  profound  philosophical  works,  has 
recently  expressed  his  gratification  that  the 
conditions  are  as  they  are  to-day,  making 
it  [Mssihle  for  a teacher  of  philosophy  to 
avoid  all  connection  with  any  sect  or  form 
of  the  visible  Church.  A philosopher,  he 
thinks,  “gains  by  avoidance  of  relation  to 
the  visible  Church  just  ns  a judge  gains  by 
declining  to  be  a party  man.”  If  philoso- 
phers were  numerous  thin  counsel  of  per- 
fection from  Harvard  might  militate  against 
the  Church.  They  are  not.  hence  other  rea- 
sons for  the  alleged  decline  in  attendance 
and  prestige  must  Ik*  sought. 

Possibly  Yale’s  most  eminent  teacher  of 
philosophy  has  the  needed  diagnosis.  Pro- 
fessor G.  T.  Ladd  addressed  the  recent  New 
York  State  Conference  of  Religion*  on  “ Thr 
Present  Crisis  in  Morals  in  the  Churches.” 
It  is  the  avarice  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  to-day.  “ their  passionate  pursuit  of 
wealth,  the  exaggerated  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  possessions,  and  the  devotion  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  community  to  the 
gaining  of  wealth  ”■ — in  short,  a spirit  of  cov- 


etousness— which  are  keeping  the  Church 
from  its  rightful  place  as  a moral  force  in 
tbe  community.  So  argues  Professor  Ladd. 

More  recently,  our  moat  eminent  authority 
on  naval  history,  a man  with  an  internation- 
al reputation  as  a profound  writer  on  the 
philosophy  of  history.  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan, 
who  also  is  nn  ardent  lay  member  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  has  given  his 
weighty  judgment  on  a matter  which,  while 
not  strictly  within  his  conceded  realm  of 
expert  testimony,  nevertheless  is  one  on 
which  it  is  well  to  have  the  opinion  of  a man 
trained  to  consideration  of  matters  in  the 
Inrge.  Captain  Mahan  is  quite  certain  that 
there  is  marked  decline  in  spiritual  tone 
within  the  Christian  Church,  showing  itself 
pre-eminently  in  the  falling  off  in  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  in  the 
defensive  rather  than  offensive  attitude  of 
the  Church  in  it*  dealing  with  the  world 
at  large,  and  in  the  elevation  of  altruism  to 
n higher  place  than  adoration  and  love  of 
God.  In  short.,  Captain  Mahan’s  indictment 
is  this:  that  personal  religion,  mystic  com- 
munion la-tween  believer  and  his  God,  is 
fast  passing  away.  Captain  Mahan  admits 
that  the  methods  the  old  Evangelicals  used 
to  employ  to  compass  personal  religion 
were  not  always  wise,  but  he  denies  that 
they  were  selfishly  individualistic- — which  Is 
sometimes  said  to  have  been  tbe  case — and 
he  contend*  that  they  preached  the  whole 
Gospel,  without  which  society  must  perish. 
Restoration  of  the  old  concept  of  the  direct 
relation  of  the  soul  to  God  to  it*  place  of 
primacy,  and  relegation  of  acts  of  charity 
and  the  like  to  n subordinate  place — this  is 
the  prescription  of  Captain  Mahan  for  the 
Church. 

Yet  another  standpoint  is  interesting — 
that  of  Rev.  Dr.  George  C.  Lorimer.  an  emi- 
nent Baptist  clergyman,  with  a varied  career 
in  Chicago.  Boston,  and  New  York,  who 
hold*  that  the  Church  is  meeting  with  most 
strenuous  opposition  from  the  saloon,  the 
theatre,  and  an  influx  of  alien  immigration, 
and  who  claims  that  though  the  Church 
never  formerly  gave  no  much  of  Its  wealth 
to  correct  social  evils,  as  it  is  giving  now. 
never  were  there  so  many  of  her  beneficiaries 
who  refused  to  attend  the  services  of  the 
Church,  and  never  was  there  sueh  general 
disposition  to  hold  the  Church  liable  for 
evils  which  she  has  not  created. 

So  far  from  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
men  who  are  entering  the  ministry  worrying 
Dr.  Hillis  of  Brooklyn,  pastor  of  the  re- 
nowned Plymouth  Church,  he  seems  to  count 
it  fortunate  that  so  few-  are  entering  it.  He 
argues  that  the  coming  generation  will  not 
need  half  the  preachprs  that  there  are  to- 
day: that  through  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  laity  an  end  of  sectarian  rivalry  Is 
soon  to  be  brought  to  pass,  by  which  dupli- 
cate theological  seminaries  and  churches  are 
to  be  consolidated,  and  thus  hundred*  of 
the  inefficient  and  uninspired  clergy  will  be 
relegated  to  other  callings.  He  urges  that 
the  eight  Protestant  theological  seminaries 
of  Chicago,  with  their  six  hundred  students, 
consolidate.  “ Why  should  there  be  eight 
theological  plants,  with  only  one  for  making 
United  States  steel?”  he  asks,  so  firmly  has 
the  **  trust  ” idea,  as  applied  to  industry, 
taken  possession  of  him.  He  believe*  that 
about  half  the  young  men  who  are  now  in 
theological  seminaries  “ front  a transition — 
change*  so  striking  in  the  Church,  that  if 
they  do  not  adjust  themselves  they  will, 
during  the  next  twenty  years,  have  their 
hearts  broken.”  This  is  most  suggestive, 
coining  from  one  who  stands  in  such  a his- 
toric pulpit. 

Over  against  these  expressions  of  opinion 
ns  to  the  altered  status  of  the  Christian 
Church,  in  the  life  of  the  average  community 
of  to-day,  there  are  some  facts  to  be  placed 
which  are  not  without  weight. 
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A recent  Church  census  of  New  York  city 
show*  no  such  disparity  between  population 
and  attendance  as  tnc  census  now  being 
taken  in  London  by  the  Daily  Xeica  does. 
Never  was  there  so  much  money  spent  for 
erection  of  new  church  edifices  and  all  the 
apparatus  of  n modern  church  as  was  given 
last  year  by  the  church  members  of  this 
country.  Schemes  are  now  under  way  by 
which  it  is  planned  to  add  $40,000,000  to  the 
working  capital  of  the  several  sects  of  the 
country.  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and 
Lutherans  are  especially  vigorous  in  their 
plans  for  enriching  the  treasuries  of  their 
mission  boards,  colleges,  and  various  denom- 
inational agencies.  A fair  share  of  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  of  the  people  of  the  country 
is  going  into  the  work  of  the  Church. 
Whether  it  is  a*  large  a proportion  as  was 
given  in  former  days,  under  like  conditions 
of  renewed  national  prosperity,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  It  is  a noticeable  fact  that  in  most 
of  the  denominations  the  proportion  of 
money  which  is  given  to  home  expenditures 
is  relatively  larger  than  it  used  to  be.  and 
the  proportion  given  to  work  abroad  is  leas. 
Interest  in  foreign  missions  is  diminishing 
among  the  lay  givers,  though  on  the  side  of 
volunteers  for  service  from  the  eollegr  men 
and  women  of  the  country,  and  on  the  side 
of  intelligent  preparation  for  the  work,  it 
must  be  said  that  there  never  were  so  many 
ready  to  go  nor  were  the  volunteers  ever  so 
well  equipped. 

Whatever  may  tie  the  facts  as  to  dimin- 
ishing rhureh  attendance,  there  is  agreement 
that  never  were  those  who  are  found  in 
churches  there  for  such  pure  motives.  Com- 
pulsion to  attend  not  only  has  ceased  to  be 
of  the  priestly  sort;  it  is  fast  ceasing  to  be 
of  the  social  sort.  That  is  to  say.  reasons 
that  formerly  compelled  the  attendance  of 
some  persons  lest  they  lose  caste  no  longer 
are  influential.  Respectability  is  not  gauged 
as  much  by  church  attendance  now,  at  least 
in  the  larger  centres  of  population,  llcnce 
it  follows  that  to-day  those  in  church  usual- 
ly represent  unalloyed  interest  in  the  service 
or  in  the  sermon. 

The  criticism  of  the  Church,  voiced  by 
Professor  Ladd,  is  one  that  is  often  heard 
among  the  wage-earners  and  artisans  of  the 
towns,  who,  to  a degree  unknown  in  the 
earlier  history  of  this  country,  absent  them- 
selves from  worship  in  the  churches,  and, 
broadly  speaking,  are  hostile  to  the  Church, 
though  not  to  the  Church’s  founder.  It  is 
an  indictment  that  the  Church  invariably 
has  to  face  in  its  development  within  any 
nation  as  that  nation  emerges  into  an  era 
of  marked  financial  prosperity  and  expanded 
political  flower.  Just  as  the  tide  of  spiritual 
power  and  degree  of  self  - sacrifice  in  any 
given  local  church  is  never  so  great  as  in 
its  first  years  of  common  struggle  to  gain 
a foothold  and  build  for  itself  a home,  so 
it  is  with  the  Church  at  large.  The  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  for  Instance,  could 
enforce  a discipline  in  its  pioneer  stageB  in 
this  country  which  it  is  quite  futile  for  it 
to  try  to  enforce  now. 

It  Ib  doubtful  whether  Captain  Mahan’s 
prescription  will  cure  the  ailment  he  de- 
tects. For  better  or  for  worse,  the  world  has 
entered  on  an  era  of  enlarged  functions  for 
society  at  large;  and  the  individual  in  in- 
dustry, in  politics,  in  literature,  counts  for 
le*s  than  formerly.  Not  that  individuality 
wunes.  but  individualism  does.  And  religion 
cannot  escape  the  drift  The  older  Evan- 
gelieism  unquestionably  was  individualistic, 
and  the  dominant  creed  of  the  Christian 
world  for  many  centuries  unquestionably 
was  one  that  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few'  rather  than  for  the  many.  Mysticism, 
such  as  Oliver  Cromwell,  John  Runyan,  and 
many  of  the  old  Puritan  lender*  had.  Is  not 
without  its  adherents  to-day,  and  is  a per- 
manent phase  of  religion.  But  along  with  a 


larger  conception  of  Christianity  as  a force 
redeeming  society  by  shaping  social  as  well 
us  personal  or  individual  history  has  come 
a scientific  spirit  which  tempers  and  re- 
strains the  mystic  temper  and  rectifies  its 
aberrations.  To  plead  for  a return  of  Puri- 
tanism in  cither  England  or  New  England 
is  a waste  of  breath. 


The  Manchurian  War-Scare 

By  Charles  Johnston,  B.C.S.  (retired) 

For  the  second  time  in  three  weeks,  a 
Manchurian  cyclone  has  swept  over  the 
world’s  press,  causing  great  devastation  in 
certain  quarters.  Evening  papers,  with  War 
and  Slaughter  printed  large  on  the  front 
page,  succeeded  each  other  with  frenzied 
swiftness:  and  even  cool  and  judicious  per- 
sons, such  a*  Mr.  Secretary  Hay.  began  to 
grow  nervou*  und  apprehensive.  We  were 
told,  with  most  circumstantial  assurance, 
that  Russia,  her  lips  still  warm  with  the 
promises  of  a fortnight  ago.  had  once  more 
descended  to  perjury;  that  far  from  leaving 
Manchuria  according  to  her  plighted  faith, 
she  had  once  more  occupied  Newehwang,  be- 
gun to  build  fort*  along  the  Yalu  River,  and 
meant  to  confront  the  world  in  arms.  To 
meet  this  perfidy,  we  were  assured,  n new 
Drriltund  had  been  formed  between  England. 
Japan,  and  the  United  States,  ami,  as  n first 
step  in  the  war,  our  'Department  of  State 
would  proceed  to  send  an  ultimatum.  The 
President  had  already  been  communicated 
with,  and  he  stood  solidly  behind  his  Secre- 
tary of  State.  So  far  this  admirably  con- 
structed tale.  Then,  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning,  came  the  proBaic  truth.  There 
were,  indeed.  Russian  troops  in  the  port  of 
Newchwnng;  but  they  were  not  there  to 
stay.  In  fact,  they  were  the  former  garrison 
of  Mukden,  just  evacuated  according  to 
promise,  and  were  on  their  way  home  by  sea. 
Russia  was  fulfilling  her  promises  to  the 
letter,  and  the  whole  war-scare  was  a skil- 
fully concocted  yarn;  or,  in  the  worda  of 
Bret  Hnrte,  the  tale  was  “ a ‘ wrong,"  not  to 
call  it  a lie!” 

Russia  is  evacuating  Manchuria  on  the  in- 
stillment plan,  in  three  move*  half  a year 
apart.  The  first  was  carried  out  last  fall. 
The  second,  which  affected  the  central  Man- 
churian province  of  Mukden,  was  scheduled 
for  April  or  May.  Since  the  convention  be- 
tween Russia  and  China  was  signed,  certain 
new  point*  have  arisen,  and,  before  evacu- 
ating central  Manchuria  and  Mukden,  Rus- 
sia found  that  she  had  certain  point*  to 
raise,  looking  to  the  security  of  her  railroad 
und  different  investments.  The  arrangement 
of  these  points  was  the  fact  around  which 
imaginative  person*  wove  so  much  fiction. 
Bo  far  from  “ definitely  and  finally  refusing 
all  Russia’s  demands,”  as  certain  of  our  not 
over-informed  writers  asserted,  the  Chinese 
Foreign  Office  has  agreed  with  Russia  in 
every  particular,  and  Mukden  has  been 
evacuated  according  to  agreement.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  third  and  most  northerly 
of  the  three  Manchurian  districts  will  in 
like  manner  lie  evacuated  in  the  fall,  Russia 
adhering  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  con- 
vention. 

We  shall  best  realize  Russia's  position 
towards  Manchuria  if  we  think  of  our  own 
situation  as  regards  the  Panama  Canal. 
We  have,  in  the  Canal  Treaty,  stipulated  for 
a lease  for  ninety-nine  year*  of  a certain 
strip  of  territory,  which  cuts  the  United 
State*  of  Colombia,  a*  well  a*  the  western 
continent,  in  two.  We  have  further  stipu- 
lated that  the  raid  lease  shall  be  renewable 
on  the  same  term*.  We  have  thus  practi- 
cably bargained  for  a strip  of  territory,  in  a 
position  of  the  utmost  strategic  and  commer- 


cial value,  in  perpetuity.  But  we  have  done 
thi*  on  the  dintinet  understanding  that  we 
should  not  impair  Colombia's  right*  of  sov- 
ereignty over  the  i*thmu*;  and  this  al- 
though we  arc  to  police  and  fortify  the  canal 
strip,  and  have  bound  Colombia  nut  to  alien- 
ate contiguous  territory  to  any  rival  nation. 
Put  Mum-hurian  Railroad  for  Panama 
Canal,  and  China  for  Colombia,  and  we  have 
the  situation  exactly  reproduced  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  Russia  has,  by 
treaty  with  China,  und  in  return  for  a most 
substantial  service,  in  preventing  Japan  from 
annexing  a part  of  the  Chinese  mainland, 
obtained  a strip  of  Manchuria,  ju»t  aa  we 
seek  to  obtain  a canal  strip  across  Panama. 
She  has  built  her  railroad,  and  has  fortified 
ita  terminus  at  Port  Arthur,  just  a*  we  ex- 
pect to  build  our  isthmian  canal,  and  to 
fortify  its  terminals  at  Panama  and  Colon. 
Russia  also  polices  her  strip,  and  put*  down 
rubbery  within  a reasonable  distance  on 
both  side*  of  it,  just  as  we  shall  do  along 
the  isthmus;  but  just  a*  the  sovereignty  of 
Colombia  is  unimpaired  by  the  canal,  so  i* 
China's  sovereignty  preserved  in  Manchuria. 

Vary  exemplary  and  reassuring,  through 
the  black  hours  of  this  lust  war-scare,  was 
the  attitude  of  the  British  Foreign  Office 
and  the  English  press,  generally  speaking. 
In  England  it  was  frankly  asserted  that 
the  whole  thing  was  bosh,  and  all  attempts 
to  stir  the  old  Russophobia  into  flame  were 
met  with  a most  discouraging  dampness  of 
enthusiasm.  It  will,  of  course,  he  remem- 
bered that  Premier  Ralfour  years  ago  as- 
sented fully,  and  without  reservation,  to 
the  proposition  that  Russia  needed,  and  was 
entitled  to,  an  ice-free  port  on  the  Pacific; 
and  this  being  once  granted,  it  follows  that 
all  the  steps  hitherto  taken  by  Russia,  to 
join  her  territory  to  the  said  purl  by  a 
railroad,  to  protect  that  railroad  adequate- 
ly, and  to  establish  order  in  the  territory 
it  passes  through,  were  inevitable,  and 
wholly  justifiable.  The  great  truth  for  all 
of  us,  including  Mr.  Hay,  now  to  get  into 
our  heads,  is  this:  that  Russia,  having  built 
her  Manchurian  railroad,  is  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  it  pay ; to  do  this  she  must 
carry  passengers  and  freight;  and  to  get 
freight  she  must  encourage  commerce,  and 
keep  the  door  of  trade  wide  open,  especially 
welcoming  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  a*  being  the  nearest  geographically 
of  Hie  great  productive  countries.  and  there- 
fore the  one  most  likely  to  bring  freight 
rapidly  and  abundantly.  This  is  a simple 
business  proposition,  and  should  appeal  to 
u businesslike  nation. 

Here  is  unother  simple  business  proposi- 
tion: the  one  country  which  could  serious- 
ly compete  with  the  United  State*  in  ob- 
taining the  trade  of  Manchuria  is  Japan. 
What  Japanese  energy  and  enterprise  mean, 
and  how  fnrilr  and  adaptable  are  Japanese 
business  methods,  wc  already  know.  The 
question  is,  doe*  the  intere*t  of  the  United 
States,  as  a purely  business  proposition,  lie 
with  Japan,  our  rival,  against  Russia;  or, 
on  the  contrary,  doe*  our  interest  lie  in 
forming  the  closest  possible  relations  with 
Russia,  and,  if  possible,  getting  from  Rus- 
sia such  terms  as  will  admit  our  trade  to 
Manchuria,  while  not  particularly  encour- 
aging Japan  to  acquire  markets  there!  Rus- 
sia is  particularly  desirous  that  we  and  no 
other  country  should  reap  the  benefits  of 
her  work  in  opening  up  Manchuria  to  trade, 
because  we  alone  have  no  political  axe  to 
grind,  no  design*  against  her  influence  in 
Asia.  We  are  particularly  anxious  to  keep 
the  Manchurian  door  open. — to  admit  our 
own  goods,  it  in  to  be  supposed,  and  not  out 
of  mere  philanthropy  to  make  market*  for 
.japan.  Here  is  a sound  and  practical  point 
of  view,  which  should  commend  itself  to 
the  understanding  of  a practical  people,  and 
should  once  and  for  all  put  a stop  to  the 
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sensational  rumors,  so  incessantly  put  for- 
ward in  recent,  months,  that  the  United 
States  will  join  with  Japan  in  fighting  Rus- 
sia. Nothing  would  suit  Japan  better. 
Nothing  could  suit  this  country  and  our 
solid  interests  lesa.  And  we  should  take 
action  in  this  direction  at  once,  securing 
from  Russia  such  preferential  treatment  in 
Manchuria  as  she  may  be  inclined  to  give 
us,  and  realizing  once  for  all  in  which  di- 
rection our  business  interests  lie. 


Latin  America  in  a New  Light 

By  Marrion  Wilcox 

Ka!  ft  la  obra!  andando!  obraitdo! 

Pronto  el  pecho  ft  todo  azar; 

Y acabando.  y no  parando, 

Y aprendiendo  asf  ft  esperar. 

Rafael  Pombo. 

Let  us,  then,  he  up  and  doing. 

With  a heart  for  any  fate; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

Henry  IV.  Longfellov. 

Tin  sympathetic  translation  of  “ A 
Psalm  of  Life/'  the  last  stanza  of  which  is 
prefixed  to  this  article,  ocoura  in  a little 
volume  entitled  Traduecionen  Patticaa  de 
Longfellow,  a collection  formed  by  the  Co- 
lombian civil  engineer  and  poet,  Sefior  Torres 
Marifio,  and  offered,  the  brief  Spanish 
preface  tells  us,  " as  an  indication  of  fra- 
ternity and  affectionate  homage  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States."  Nearly  a score 
of  the  literary  men  of  Latin  America  figure 
here  ns  authors  of  Spanish  versions  of  the 
great  New-Rnglandrr's  most  characteristic 
poems,  though  one.  writing  at  Bogotft,  has 
successfully  reproduced  “ The  Village  Black- 
smith " and  the  “ Blind  Bartlmeus " in 
Latin.  The  admonition  of  " The  Old  Clock 
on  the  Stairs  ” is  rendered  by  Sefior  Amy: 

I Por  sieinpre, — nunca! 

I Nunca, — por  siempre  I 

To  Sefior  Manrique  the  same  voice  seems 
less  exclamatory;  it  says,  more  simply, 
Siempre,  Nunca, 

Nunca,  Siempre. 

The  exquisite  Spanish  susceptibility  to  the 
charm  of  childhood  is  expressed  in  “ Loa 
Niflos,”  the  version  of  Longfellow's  poem 
“Children,"  contributed  by  Seflor  Caro,  who 
was  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia at  the  time  the  “ engineer  and  poet  " 
was  prompted  to  undertake  his  agreeable 
task.  What  could  be  more  adequate  than 
the  following  lines? 

Purs  me  nbrfs  gentil  ventana, 

Y ft  la  lur.  de  la  maftana 
Miro  el  ngtia  cristalina 

Y la  inquirta  golondrina. 

A much  more  favorable  apprehension  of 
the  character  of  our  Latin-American  neigh- 
bors seems  to  be  at  least  suggested  by  this 
shy  and  graceful  offering  of  “ affectionate 
homage."  Such  works  are  never  produced 
in  communities  which  are  not  responsive  to 
the  themes  chosen  for  artistic  elaboration. 
We  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  reckon  with 
the  people  of  Latin  - American  communities 
as  with  those  who  can  appreciate  very  noble 
ideals — who  have  made  “A  I’salin  of  Life” 
one  of  their  favorite  poems.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  our  government's  at- 
titude toward  the  Latin- American  repub- 
lics during  three-quarters  of  a century  has 
been  based  upon  the  assumption  that  their 
people  would  eventually  achieve  and  pursue, 
labor  and  wait;  but  our  dealings  with  them 
have  been  principally  commercial  hitherto, 
and  our  information  in  respect  to  them  has 
been  chief!}'  furnished  by  business  men.  eager 
for  gain,  naturally  impatient  of  Latin- 
American  business  methods,  and  consequent- 


ly taking  the  people  on  tlieir  worst  tide. 
Thus  wc  find  ourselves  in  a strange  posi- 
tion. Our  policy  as  a nation  has  been  con- 
siderate, hopeful,  helpful,  while  the  impres- 
sions which  a large  number  of  our  citizens 
have  received  in  regard  to  the  persons 
chiefly  affected  by  that  policy  have  lieen  de- 
rived from  the  discouraging  reports  made 
by  individuals  whose  aims  may,  without 
offence,  be  called  sordid,  inasmuch  as  their 
view-point  is  avowedly  that  of  the  count- 
ing-room. Life  is  more  than  commerce,  and 
character  more  than  concessions. 

Central  and  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies  constitute  the  most  interesting  intel- 
lectual frontier  of  the  United  States.  And 
this  for  the  very  reason  that  their  terri- 
tory Is  inviolable.  It  is  easy  to  sec  now  how 
great  in  the  past  have  been  the  contributions 
to  the  zest  and  variety  of  our  national  life 
made  by  the  frontiersmen  along  the  west- 
ern houndary  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
future  a vast  southern  frontier  — beyond 
which  the  permanent,  undisturbed  evolution 
of  the  Latin  republics  is  secure,  if  the 
pledges  of  our  government  can  make  it  so— 
should  be  as  stimulating  to  the  intellectual 
life  of  our  nation,  as  fruitful  of  gains  for 
the  vigor,  fineness,  and  depth  of  the  artistic 
perceptions  of  our  people,  as  the  western 
frontier  has  been  for  material  progress  and 
physical  development. 

We  are  speaking  now  not  of  the  old  fa- 
miliar things— not  of  the  river  systems  of 
South  America  that  dwarf  our  Mississippi; 
not  of  the  mines  and  fertile  plains  and  lakes 
shove  the  clouds;  not  of  the  Falls  of 
Y-guazfi,  larger  and  more  beautiful  than 
Niagara ; not  even  of  the  careers  of  the  lib- 
erators San  Martin  and  Bolivar,  or  the 
matchless  tragedy  of  Paraguay,  the  repub- 
lic which  lost  more  than  three-fourths  of 
its  entire  population  in  the  war  of  1865-70. 
A splendid  background  all  this  is  for  any 
story  or  study.  But  we  refer  at  present  to 
a thing  of  to-day  and  to-morrow:  to  the 
general  intellectual  awakening  that  follow* 
and  must  follow  such  efforts  as  are  being 
made  in  the  direction  of  popular  education 
in  the  more  advanced  republics. 

Let  u*  choose  for  brief  examination  the 
Argentine  Republic,  in  Routh  America. 

In  Argentina  education  is  gratuitous  and 
compulsory  for  children  between  tbe  ages 
of  six  and  fourteen;  and  though  for  older 
children  it  is  optional,  courses  in  the 
school*  of  higher  grade  and  the  universities 
are  indispensable  if  one  is  to  enter  a pro- 
fession or  lake  a prominent  position  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  There  are 
nearly  500,000  children  in  the  public  school* 
ulone;  the  leading  university  had  3562 
student*  in  1901.  The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres 
expended  $10,000,000  for  the  construction  of 
school-house*  in  six  year*  (1882-88).  There 
are  about  twenty  national  collegr*.  in  which 
the  higher  education  is  carried  on.  the  course 
of  studies  covering  six  year*  and  preparing 
the  pupils  to  enter  one  of  the  national  uni- 
versities. where  another  course  of  six  years 
i*  requisite  before  graduation.  About  one 
thousand  new  book*  are  published  yearly  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  name  eity  has  more 
than  two  hundred  reviews  and  newspapers, 
some  of  which  are  admiratde.  There  are 
also  several  important  literary  association* 
in  the  republic. 

Consider  what  results  will  probably  be 
secured  by  such  educational  influence*  in 
a country  whose  population,  already  about 
5,000,000,  increases  at  the  rate  of  forty 
per  cent,  in  a decade,  or  twice  a*  rapidly  a* 
that  of  the  United  States.  Argentina  ha* 
an  area  about  one-third  ns  large  as  our  own; 
it  ha*  a good  climate;  and  its  advantages 
for  agriculture  and  pastoral  farming  are 
such  that  very  respectable  observers  have 
been  led  to  say.  “ The  day  will  come  when 
the  Argentine  farmers  will  huve  control  of 


the  world’*  food  markets.”  A few  year* 
ago  Argentina  imported  wheat.  Now  it  ex- 
ports 100.000,000  bushels  annually.  There 
are  already  30,000,000  head  of  fine  cattle 
on  it*  plain*,  and  of  sheep  there  are  twice 
na  many  as  in  the  United  Slatea.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  new  docks  at  Buenos  Ayres 
the  registered  tonnage  of  vessel*  arriving 
and  departing  at  that  port  ha*  increased 
more  than  one  hundred  per  cent. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  places  no  restraint 
upon  courteous  literary  conquest  beyond  our 
southern  boundary.  I*et  us  be  content  at 
present  with  tbe  suggestion  that  the  field  ia 
open,  instead  of  averting  or  showing  that 
the  interest  inspired  by  these  two  republics 
may  be  inspired  in  equal  degree  by  some  of 
the  others. 


Richard  Henry  Stoddard 

Richard  Hknry  Stoddard,  poet  and  man 
of  letter*,  dieel  in  New  York  on  the  morning 
of  May  12.  The  son  of  a sea  captain,  he 
was  born  nearly  seventy-eight  years  ago  in 
Hingham,  Massachusetts.  Before  he  was 
ten  years  old  his  father  was  lost  at  sea.  and 
his  mother  brought  him  to  New  York.  He 
went  to  school  here  in  the  thirties,  but  while 
he  was  still  a lad  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  earn  hi*  living,  and  he  went  to  work 
in  a foundry.  But  be  already  had  a turn 
for  verse-making  and  a passion  for  reading, 
of  neither  of  which  be  let  go.  Little  by  lit- 
tle hr  began  to  contribute  to  the  papers, 
and  when  he  was  twenty-three,  his  health 
being  impaired  by  hi*  labors,  he  left  the 
foundry,  and  sought  to  turn  his  literary 
talent  to  practical  account.  His  verse*  be- 
ing  good,  h«*  got  them  published  in  the 
periodicals  of  that  day,  and  they  made  him 
known  to  the  writers  of  the  time,  and  es- 
pecially to  Bayard  Taylor,  who  became  his 
intimate  friend.  His  first  collected  poems. 
Footprint*,  were  privately  printed  in  1849. 
and  a later  volume,  published  in  1852, 
brought  him  into  relations  with  the  Knick- 
erhwkcr  Magazine,  and  fairly  started  him 
at  the  trade  of  writer.  In  that  year  he 
married.  lu  1853  he  found  it  expedient  to 
supplement  his  writer's  earning  by  the  sal- 
ary of  a custom-house  clerkship,  which  he 
i*  said  to  have  obtained  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Xathunie!  Hawthorne.  Tbi*  custom- 
house place  he  kept  until  1870,  when  he 
became  private  secretary  to  General  Mc- 
Clellan. then  Commissioner  of  Dock*  in  New 
York.  In  1874  he  became  City  Librarian, 
hut  after  1875  he  held  no  public  office,  but 
lived  by  the  trade  of  letters.  He  wa»  lit- 
erary reviewer  of  the  World  in  the  days 
la-twerti  1860  and  1876.  when  Manton  Mar- 
ble was  its  editor,  and  beginning  in  1880  he 
did,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  a like  service 
for  the  i/ail  and  Express.  His  poems  in- 
clude "Bongs  of  Rummer"  (1856),  “The 
King’s  Bell”  (1863),  "The  Book  of  the 
East”  (1871),  and  “Later  Poems”  (1880). 
On  these  his  reputation  rests,  though  he  wa* 
the  author  or  editor  of  many  other  books. 
In  his  last  year*  he  became  nearly  blind, 
and  to  the  infirmities  of  age  were  added 
affliction  in  the  deaths  of  his  wife  and  only 
son,  but  almost  to  the  end  he  kept  up  his 
newspaper  work,  and  until  very  lately 
he  waa  seen  from  time  to  time  in  public. 
The  esteem  in  which  hi*  literary  brethren 
held  him  was  attested  by  the  dinner  given 
in  his  honor  on  March  25,  1887,  by  the 
Author’s  Club,  at  which  hi*  lifelong  friend 
and  fellow-poet,  Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman,  pre- 
sided. He  was  a link  that  connected  the 
present  generation  of  New  York  writers  with 
the  notable  group,  including  Bayard  Taylor, 
Fitz  James  O'Brien,  Charles  G.  Lelnnd.  and 
other*  who  flourished  **  before  the  war.” 
when  I’fafTs  on  Broadway  was  still  a tem- 
ple of  the  Muse*. 
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The  British  Army  Officer 

By  Sydney  Brooks 

London.  May  1. 1903. 

Ovz*  here  we  are  still  living  in  the 
Mtmewhut  heated  atmosphere  of  army  re- 
form. No  one  who  take*  himself  seriously 
— and  what  Englishman  does  not! — but  has 
his  own  pet  scheme  of  military  reorganiza- 
tion. The  “ man  in  the  street " talks  as 
familiarly  of  **  decentralizing  the  War  Of- 
fice ” as  of  the  weather.  He  has  views  on 
the  strengthening  of  the  yeomanry,  on  the 
neglect  of  the  volunteers,  on  Mr.  Brodrick's 
precious  Six  Army  Corps,  and  will  launch 
out  into  a monologue  on  these  and  all  their 
derivative  topics  on  the  least  provocation, 
often  without  any  at  all.  The  Twopenny 
Tube  is  a forum  of  military  argument.  The 
hold  of  the  “ army  expert " on  the  daily 
papers  seems  to  be  unshakeable.  Fleet 
Street  shows  Mr,  Brodrick  a new  way  of 
running  his  business  every  morning.  The 
club  bore  of  the  moment  is  the  military  man 
with  a grievance  on  the  prowl  for  a sym- 
pathetic audience;  even  private  dinner  par- 
ties require  the  deftest  handling  to  be  kept 
off  the  disastrous  topic.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  last  two  years  has  been  en- 
gulfed in  it;  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  who 
is  a Parliament  in  himself,  has  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  publish  in  book  form  his  speeches 
against  Mr.  Brodrick's  scheme,  and  to  sup- 
ply all  his  brother  members,  most  of  kiB 
<f»nstituents,  and  ail  the  leading  editors  of 
the  country  with  free  copies.  Indeed,  so  com- 
prehensive has  been  the  onrush  of  this  ex- 
tremely confident  young  gentleman  that  the 
inimitable  Disraelian  formula  has  had  to 
be  resurrected  to  meet  it.  Mr.  Churchill  is 
by  now  in  puzzled  possession  of  at  least 
a score  of  letters  acknowledging  his  kindly 
attention,  and  adding.  “ I will  certainly  lose 
no  time  in  reading  it.”  But  it  all  helps  to 
keep  the  military  ball  rolling.  So  engrossing 
is  the  interest,  both  Parliamentary  and  na- 
tional, in  the  state  of  the  army  that  a new 
party  has  ime  into  being  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  the  sole  object  of  overthrow- 
ing Mr.  Brodrick  nnd  all  his  works.  It  is 
still  an  open  question  whether  the  new 
Fourth  Party,  as  it  is  called,  may  not 
eventually  carry  its  point.  It  is  made  up 
of  young,  clever,  really  capable  Unionists 
who  arc  convinced — as,  indeed,  is  the  coun- 
try as  a whole — that  Mr.  Brodrick's  scheme 
is  far  larger  than  the  national  necessities 
require,  is  wasteful,  extravagant,  and  ineffi- 
cient. Mr.  Brodrick,  though,  is  a difficult 
man  to  tackle.  He  has  a genius  for  ob- 
stinacy, and  at  present  he  is  sitting  extreme- 
ly tight  But  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
talk  of  the  lobbies  points  to  his  not  distant 
retirement.  Not,  of  course,  his  retirement 
info  private  obscurity.  That  is  not  the  Eng- 
lish way  of  doing  things.  A man  who  has 
failed  in  one  office  is  always  given  the  chance 
of  failing  in  another  and  better  one.  If  it  is 
decided  to  throw  Mr.  Brodrick  overboard, 
one  may  h*  sure  that  a life-preserver  In  th« 
shape  of  some  gilded,  highly  decorative  offit-e 
— say,  the  Viceroyalty  of  India  — will  be 
thrown  after  him. 

But  for  the  present  it  is  not  with  Mr. 
Brodrick  s fate  nor  with  the  larger  aspects 
Of  hi*  plan  of  reform  that  the  country 
is  concerned,  but  with  the  specific  points 
of  the  training,  status,  and  mode  of  life  of 
the  British  officer.  Within  the  last,  year  two 
1'nrlinmentary  committee*  have  sat  upon  the 
English  army  officer,  the  first  to  inquire  into 
hia  *'  education,"  the  second  to  report  on 
whether  army  commissions  might  not  be 
brought  within  reach  of  men  of  moderate 
means.  The  latter  of  these  reports  has  just 
been  presented  to  Parliament,  and,  taken 
altogether,  the  two  form  an  immensely  in- 
structive picture  of  the  English  officer  and 


hia  shortcomings.  Those  shortcomings  are 
no  doubt  serious  enough,  but  not  so  serious 
us  they  have  been  made  out  to  be.  During 
the  Boer  war  the  full  fury  of  populur 
criticism,  even  of  popular  abuse,  fell  on  the 
British  army  officer.  It  came  to  be  the 
popular  impreasion  that  an  immense  body 
of  men,  most  of  them  idlers  by  instinct  and 
all  of  them  stupid,  had  by  some  roundabout 
means,  probably  through  the  medium  of  pet- 
ticoat diplomacy,  social  influence,  or  wealth, 
found  their  way  to  the  command  of  the 
British  army.  The  “ man  in  the  street  ” was 
particularly  insistent  on  the  " stupidity  ” of 
the  average  officer.  All  this,  of  course,  was 
ludicrously  overdrawn.  Captain  Grant,  who 
is  better  known  under  his  pseudonym  of 
“ Linesman,"  answered  it  with  brilliant  ef- 
fectiveness. The  British  officer,  he  said,  **  has 
been  called  ‘stupid*;  as  well  call  a starving 
man  greedy  I He  has  been  sneered  at  as 
'idle';  you  may,  if  it  amuses  you,  so  call 
the  body  of  u nrwly  launched  cruiser  before 
it  has  been  ensouled  with  engines.  He  is 
neither  stupid  nor  idle,  but  a man  whose 
application  would  probably  be  as  great  as 
his  professional  parts  would  certainly  be, 
would  some  skilful  hund  hut  show  us  how- 
to mould  the  magnificent  clay  of  which  he 
is  compact.”  That.  I believe,  to  lie  the  pre- 
cise truth.  The  British  army  officer  is  drawn 
from  exactly  the  same  class  as  the  British 
navy  officer.  No  one  accuse*  the  latter  of 
stupidity;  no  one  thinks  of  him  as  falling 
even  an  inch  below  the  top  notch  of  efficiency, 
Working  on  the  same  material  one  sys- 
tem produces  the-  British  naval,  the  other 
the  British  army  officer.  Clearly  it  is  not 
the  material,  but  the  system  which  is  at 
fault,  if  the  results  obtained  in  the  one 
profesaion  are  so  infinitely  less  satisfactory 
than  those  obtained  in  the  other.  One  gets 
down  to  bed-rock  when  the  fact  is  grasped 
that  it  is  not  the  British  officer,  but  his 
training,  that  needs  reform. 

What  that  training  is  may  lie  learned 
from  the  committees'  reports.  To  begin  with, 
a boy  who  aims  at  a commission  must  be 
the  son  of  well-to-do  parents.  In  seven 
cases  out  of  ten  he  will  he  a member  of  one 
of  the  great  English  schools  like  Eton,  Har- 
row, Rugby,  and  so  on.  In  each  of  these 
schools  there  is  an  “ army  class.”  These 
**  array  classes  " were  started  by  the  schools 
in  self-defence.  It  was  found  that  the  av- 
erage boy  without  some  such  special  in- 
struction could  not  qualify  for  admission 
into  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst : that  the 
“ crammers  ” were,  in  consequence,  enticing 
them  away  from  the  schools,  and  threatened 
to  become  the  sole  purveyors  of  army  can- 
didate*. Now  the  English  schools,  whatever 
else  they  may  Is*,  are  excellent  training- 
grounds  for  future  officers.  They  teach  boys 
the  habit  of  obedience  and  the  habit  of 
command,  and  they  instil  into  them  a rough- 
and-ready  code  of  manliness.  It  has  there- 
fore been  an  objeet  with  the  directors  of 
military  education  to  preserve  thr  schools 
as  much  as  possiMc  a*  feeders  to  the  army; 
ami  to  do  this  they  have  virtually  allowed 
the  head  masters  to  dictate  the  general  line* 
on  which  the  entrance  examinations  should 
run.  The  result  is  that  the  examinations  have 
been  framed  to  make  things  easy  for  the 
headmaster  and  not  to  snpply  adequate  tests 
for  the  would-be  officer.  Here  is  one  grave 
defect.  Another  is  that  the  “ armv  classes  ” 
are  just  as  much  cramming  establishment* 
as  (hose  owned  and  run  by  professional 
*•  crammer*.”  Boys  vrork  not  to  acquire 
knowledge,  but  to  get  marks,  to  “ pass.”  In 
no  subject  are  they  thoroughly  grounded. 
They  present  themselves  for  the  examina- 
tions full  of  facts  and  formulas  and  all  the 
little  “ tips  ” that  long  exj*erience  has 
taught  the  directors  of  the  “ army  class  ” 
as  likely  to  pay.  This  sort  of  training  i*, 
of  course,  the  negation  of  real  education.  It 


gives  a boy  a mental  twist  from  which  h»* 
rarely  recovera.  It  makes  him  disdainful 
of  knowledge,  of  everything  in  the  way  of 
book-learning  that  cannot  hr  tumid  into 
“ marks,”  and  even  of  this  it  gives  him  but 
a temporary  hold.  Witness  after  witness, 
all  fresh  from  South  Africa,  came  before 
the  committee  to  testify  to  " the  lamentable 
ignorance  shown  by  young  officers  when  call- 
ed on  to  write  and  dictate  orders  to  their 
men  and  to  compose  reports  for  the  in- 
formation of  their  senior  officer*  in  the 
field.” 

With  Woolwich  the  committee  professed 
themselves  “ on  the  whole  satisfied.”  but 
Sandhurst,  which  Englishmen  have  hitherto 
believed  in  as  Americans  believe  in  West 
Point,  they  found  to  be  a reproduction  on 
a bigger  scale  of  all  the  vices  of  the  ” army 
cla*s. " “ As  an  illustration  of  the  system 
pursued.”  says  the  committee.  “ it  appear* 
that  the  cadets  are  required  to  pipe  - clay 
their  own  huff  waist-belts,  but  that  their 
rifle*  are  cleaned  for  them.  This  is  remark- 
able. for  while  a cadet  might  aiquire  a fa- 
miliarity with  the  mechanism  of  the  rifle 
from  being  required  to  clean  it,  the  educa- 
tional value  of  pipe-claying  a belt  i*  ex- 
tremely slight."  One  of  the  witnesses  owned 
that  there  was  " not  an  officer  at  the  col- 
lege at  the  present  moment  who  i*  fit  to 
drill  a squad.”  The  committee  reported  *'  a 
lamentable  lack  of  supervision  both  of  the 
indoor  studies  and  of  the  outdoor  work  of 
the  cadets.”  ('ramming  they  found  to  la- 
the order  of  the  day — and  cramming  of  the 
worst  sort.  The  heads  of  the  cadets  are  filled 
with  “ unimportant  details.”  They  have 
rarely  any  knowledge  of  “ principles,”  they 
are  “ taught  to  regard  with  horror  any  de- 
viation from  a sealed  pattern.”  No  encour- 
agement is  given  to  originality  of  mind,  nnd 
no  attempt  made  to  exercise  thrm  in  the 
practical  application  of  the  theories  with 
which  they  are  stuffed.  The  cadet,  in  con- 
sequence, is  utterly  bo  ml  by  his  studies, 
works  at  them  just  hard  enough  to  get  hi* 
commission,  and  once  in  the  army,  throws 
all  books  joyfully  aside.  Sandhurst  is  a* 
West  Point  was  before  Thayer  redeemed  it. 
Luckily  in  Major  Kitson,  the  pre*ent  com- 
mandant of  Sandhurst,  and  up  to  a year  or 
so  ago  the  British  military  attach*  at  Wash- 
ington, the  English  have  discovered  a second 
Thayer. 

Inside  the  army  it  is  just  the  same.  " The 
idea  of  young  officers.”  testified  Sir  Ian  Ham- 
ilton, “ Is  to  do  a*  little  as  they  |io*sihly 
can.”  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  The  com 
manding  officers  do  no  instructional  work. 
So  long  as  their  juniors  are  punctual  on 
parade,  correct  in  the  mechanical  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  and  do  nothing,  or  at 
least  not  too  much,  that  ia  " unbecoming  an 
officer  and  a gentleman,”  the  colonel  and 
the  major  are  quite  content  to  let  thing* 
alone.  Initiative  is  not  only  discouraged,  but 
made  impossible;  promotion  goes  to  senior- 
ity, and  no  amount  of  study,  no  brilliancy, 
will  get  them  their  " step.”  The  whole  spirit 
of  the  service  is  against  hard  work.  Sport 
and  amusement,  on  the  other  hand,  are  al- 
ways with  us.  There  are  the  regimental  pack 
of  hounds,  the  regimental  polo  tram,  the 
coaches  and  brake*,  the  lulls  and  horse- 
racca,  the  endless  claims  of  aociely.  More- 
over, there  ia  the  atmosphere  of  wealth  all 
around.  An  infantry  officer  needs  a private 
income  of  at  least  $1000  to  $1500  a year  to 
hold  hiB  own  comfortably.  In  a cavalry  reg- 
iment not  less  than  $2500  ia  the  lowest 
margin  an  officer  should  have  to  fall  luck 
on.  It  ia  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  aver- 
age hoy  of  twenty  will  resist  these  seduc- 
tions and  spend  laliorious  days  that  lead 
to  no  outward  reward.  The  English  officer 
is  an  excellent  fellow  in  almost  every  way; 
but  he  has  to  learn  his  soldiering  on  the 
battle-field. 
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Books  and  Bookmen 

ALTHOUGH  the  date  of  thin  work's  issue 
is  the  centenary  of  Enttrson'*  birthday,  the 
event  has  already  been  widely  celebrated  in 
the  literary  journals  Hiid  magazines.  With 
several  exceptions,  the  attempt  has  been 
somewhat  disappointing  and  inadequate, 
and  lends  force  to  the  plea  for  native  lit- 
erary criticism.  Mr.  Mabie.  in  Haopeh’s 
Mauazikk.  has  sounded  a noble  piean.  that 
is  national  as  well  as  literary  in  its  signifi- 
cance, of  the  Concord  sage,  whose  still  small 
voice  was  "heard  round  the  world";  whose 
quest  was  for  truth: 

Give  me  truths; 

For  I am  weary  of  the  surfaces, 

And  die  of  inanition: 

and  whose  epitaph  is  found  in  his  own  line, 
He  serve*  all  who  dares  be  true. 

Dr.  Robertson  Nieoll,  writing  from  the 
British  point  of  virw,  contributes  one  of 
the  most  scholarly  and  adequate  estimate* 
of  Emerson  that  have  appeared,  to  the  Sorth 
American  Rcrietr.  "lie  gave  the  first  dis- 
tinctively American  impulse  in  literature." 
says  Dr.  Nieoll;  "he  exercised  an  extraor- 
dinary influence  in  stimulating  without  mad- 
dening. and  the  force  he  exerted  has  so  far 
proved  abiding."  What  Emerson  declared 
of  Milton  was  pre-eminently  true  of  him- 
self: "It  is  the  prerogative  of  this  great 
man  to  stand  foremost  of  all  men  in  the 
power  to  inspire .”  For  Emerson  was  more 
than  an  intellectual  leader.  “ He  was,  and 
is,”  says  Dr.  Nieoll,  14  the  spiritual  guide 
of  many  thousands.”  This  essential  truth 
is  also  recognized  in  an  article  on  " The 
Modern  Emerson,"  by  Miss  Edith  Baker 
Brown,  in  the  Critic.  " At  this  centenary  of 
Emerson’s  birth,”  she  says,  " his  lovers  may 
congratulate  themselves  upon  the  vitality 
of  a genius  which  a new  generation  of 
thinkers  is  sealing  for  its  own.  Nature  jus- 
tifies the  children  through  whom  she  speak*, 
and  year  by  year  is  revealing  the  profoundly 
creative  inspiration  of  Ilia  work.”  Anil  no 
truer  word,  no  surer  affirmation  of  Emer- 
son’s message  has  been  spoken  than  this: 
“ Curiously  enough,  that  other  sense  of  him 
as  a writer  who  miikrs  astonishing  claims 
on  our  spiritual  credulity  is  dying  out.  To 
Arnold's  generation  Emerson  was  more  or 
less  the  impossible  optimist.  Today  the 
poet  in  him,  whirh  turned  the  world  of 
physical  forces  that  he  recognized  to  a thing 
of  beauty— dear,  habitable  to  the  moral  im- 
agination— is  becoming  strangely  justified. 
Tbr  spirituality  which  has  insensibly  made 
its  way  in  scientific  thought  has  turned,  in 
many  cases,  the  agnostic  into  the  mystic; 
and  Emerson’s  mysticism  looks,  like  his 
optimism,  natural  and  plausible.  It  is  Mr. 
Chapman,  I believe,  who  lias  described  the 
unity  of  the  essay*  as  a unity  of  spiritual 
insight.  Emerson's  profound  perception  of 
cause  makes  their  spiritual  impression  sin- 
gle, however  various  the  moods  that  crowd 
them.  At  tlieir  heart  is  a constructive  en- 
ergy. a power  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
will — sueh  as  we  miss  in  the  subtle  Amici — 
that  defeats  time,  and  is  of  a part  with 
those  forces  of  nature  that  recreate  the 
world.  ‘ Whim  a faithful  thinker,’  says  Em- 
erson, ‘ resolute  to  detach  every  object  from 
personal  relations  and  see  it  in  the  light 
of  thought,  shall  at.  the  same  time  kindle 
science  with  the  fire  of  holiest  affections, 
then  will  God  go  forth  anew  into  the  Crea- 
tion.' It  is  this  resolution  of  liis  to  detach 
every  object  from  personal  relations  which 
offends  some,  and  ia  to  others  the  pledge  of 
his  good  faith.’* 

There  has  been  no  time  fcincc  the  Essays 
of  Emerson  found  their  way  into  England 


that  they  have  failed  to  art  a*  an  Intel- 
leetiial  stimulus  on  the  minds  of  the  young 
thinker  and  student.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  North,  where,  as  Stevenson  wrote: 
" About  the  very  cradle  of  the  Scot  there 
goes  the  hum  of  metaphysical  divinity."  “ 1 
can  testify  to  the  mighty  force.”  writes  Dr. 
Nieoll,  " with  which  he  acted  on  the  minds 
of  young  men  in  Scotland  early  in  the  six- 
ties, The  absence  of  a copyright  convention 
la-tween  America  and  Great  Britain  had 
some  good  effect*,  Many  in  the  old  country 
who  could  not  afTord  to  huy  the  new  honks 
of  Carlyle  and  Tennyson  were  able  to  pur- 
chase the  innumerable  cheap  reprints  of 
Lowell,  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  others.  Young 
men,  now  in  middle  life,  knew  these  authors 
from  cover  to  cover,  and  lived  by  them."  It 
was  the  same  in  the  seventies  and  eighties, 
as  the  writer  can  testify.  A memory  comes 
buck  from  those  stirring  intellectual  time* 
in  a gray  old  Scottish  city.  It  is  of  a mere 
lad  who  ia  reading  “ Self-Reliance  ” for  the 
first  time.  Tire  hour  is  late,  hut  what  cares 
youth  when  the  oracle  speaks,  llis  discov- 
ery will  not  keep,  and  lie  hurries  for 
miles  across  the  city  from  east  to  west  to 
share  his  sudden  joy  with  a comrade. 
Then  the  incommunicable  delight  of  the 
hours  that  followed ; hours  that  made  a 
dent  on  time  and  lived  forever  after  in  the 
romance  of  youth.  “ How  small  a thing 
create*  an  immortality?”  Emerson  is  no 
less  a force  in  Great  Britain  to-day.  Only 
recently  a shilling  edition  of  liis  Esaayq  was 
published  in  England,  and  twenty  thousand 
copies  were  sold  at  once. 


Dr.  Nieoll  comments  on  the  difference  be- 
tween Carlyle  and  Emerson.  In  the  end  of 
the  iluy.  he  says,  it  was  a difference  of  first 
principles.  " Carlyle  was  so  deeply  imbued 
with  a belief  iu  the  depravity  of  the  human 
race  that  he  ceased  to  have  hope.  Emerson 
never  weakened  in  his  optimism,  neither  was 
he  discouraged  by  the  appearance  of  many 
false  Messiah*-"  No  correspondence  between 
men  of  equal  intellectual  rank  shows  so  lit- 
tle intellectual  sympathy.  “ Emerson  saw 
all  that  Carlyle  saw,  hut  he  saw  deeper  and 
farther.”  Between  Emerson  and  Kuskin 
there  was  no  affinity,  rather  antagonism. 
When  they  met  at  Oxford  Buskin  wrote  to 
a friend:  "Emerson  came  to  my  rooms  a 
day  or  two  ago.  I found  his  miml  a total 
blank  on  matters  of  art,  and  had  a fearful 
sense  of  the  whole  being  of  him  bb  a gentle 
cloud — intangible.”  Emerson  reported  that 
he  had  seen  Buskin  at  Oxford,  had  been 
charmed  by  his  manner  in  the  lecture-room, 
but  in  talking  with  him  at  his  rooms  had 
found  hiniM-lf  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with 
Rnskin's  views  of  life  and  the  world.  “ I 
wonder  such  a genius  can  be  possessed  by 
ao  black  a devil.  I cannot  pardon  him  for 
a despondency  so  drep.  It  is  detestable  in  a 
man  of  such  powers,  in  a poet,  a seer  such 
as  he  has  been.  Children  are  right  with 
their  everlasting  hope.  Timnn  is  always  in- 
evitably wrong.”  As  late  as  1883  Buskin 
wrote  again  to  a friend:  “I  have  never 
eared  much  for  Emerson.  He  is  little  more 
to  me  than  a clever  jpiwip,  and  his  egoism 
reiterated  itself  to  provocation.  , . . All  his 
friends  seem  to  have  loved  him  much.”  How 
the  calm,  deep-seeing  optimist  triumphs  I 
“Children  are  right  witji  their  everlasting 
hope.  Tiroon  is  always  inevitably  wrong.” 


Surely  it  savors  of  intellectual  insolence 
and  insularity  on  the  part  of  an  English 
editor  to  annotate  and  edit  The  Autocrat  of 
the  Ureal; fast -table  for  British  readers  as 
we  notice  it  lias  been  dune  by  " E.  H. 
Klakeiiey,  M.A.,"  To  a new  rdition  of  the 
Autocrat,  just  published  in  Ixndnn.  Mr. 
Blukrney  contribute-*  an  introduction  and 
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fifty  piigca  of  notes,  which  are  in  the  nature 
of  a ” superfluous  superfluity.”  For  exam- 
ple, when  Dr.  Holmes  "peaks  in  his  droll  way 
of  the  formation  of  Societies  for  Mutual 
Admiration,  Mr.  Blakeuey  gravely  adds  a 
note — ” ef.,  Wordsworth's  line,  ‘We  live  by 
admiration,  hope,  utid  love.' " Words  like 
“ spavined,”  “ caravansary,”  *'  phlebotom- 
ized," arc  definrd  ns  though  dictionaries  did 
not  exist.  Dates  are  furnished,  and  personal 
experiences  annotated  with  sueh  unillumi- 
nating lisldness  ns  " Rasp-ail,  the  French 
naturalist.”  Mr.  Rlakeney's  industrial 
scrupulosity  is  not  only  void  of  humor,  it 
is  frequently  erroneous  and  misleading,  as 
when  he  writes:  " Frankenstein,  according 
to  the  old  German  romance,  was  a mortal 
who  create*]  a being  in  the  form  of  a man, 
and  was  rver  afterward  tormented  by  the 
creature  of  his  own  imagination.”  We  had 
always  accepted  Frankenstein  as  the  work 
of  Mary  Wollstoneernft  Shelley;  in  fact,  the 
“ old  Gorman  romance  ” was  published  in 
1818. 

Mr.  Blakeney  betrays  ignorance  also 
when  he  refers  to  the  Trau«rcndentali*t‘ 
movement  in  America  a*  beginning  **  early 
in  the  nineteenth  eentnrv.”  llis  scholarship 
is  strangely  at  fault,  too.  when  Iu*  expounds. 
“ ex  petfe  Herrulcm — viz.,  you  may  judge  of 
the  sample  from  the  whole";  any  student 
would  tell  him  that  it  i»  just  the  other  way 
shout.  A lapse  from  the  mole-eyed  anno- 
tation and  assiduous  triviality  is  curiously 
illustrated  in  “Benjamin  Franklin:  consult 
any  biographical  dictionary."  This  comes 
with  n shock  from  an  editor  who  has  al- 
ready Iwen  busy  in  giving  particulars  of 
Leibnitz,  Sydney  Smith,  Babbage,  and  others. 
But  one  of  the  most  amazing  instances  of 
crass  stupidity  is  a note  to  “ The  Wonderful 
One-Horse  Shay.”  " * Hahnsum  Kerridge 
surely  an  anachronism.  The  patent  for 
‘ Hu iisoin  euh*  ' was  not  taken  out  till  1834. 
or  twenty-four  years  after  the  date,  1810. 
given  here"!  Of  course  all  that  Dr.  Holmes 
meant  in  plain  English  was  " handsome  car- 
riage." What  a howling  delight  E.  II. 
Blakeney,  M.A.,  could  make  of  the  Biglow 
Papers! 


The  School  Investigation  in 
Washington 

Wasmikotok,  Afttj  //,  1903. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Km, — In  your  editorial  section  for  May  0. 
in  the  course  of  some  remarks  on  an  investi- 
gation of  ki'Iiimj]  conditions  in  this  city,  it 
is  asserted  that  the  district  commissioners 
proposed  to  destroy  the  records  in  the  case. 
As  I am  credited  with  blocking  this  purpose, 
it  would  lie  unjust  to  tbo  commissioners  if  I 
should  allow  this  to  pass  without  both  cor- 
rection and  explanation.  The  unqualified 
statement  that  the  commissioners  had  de- 
stroyed these  records  was  made  by  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  four 
memhrrs  of  the  Board  who  had  assrmhlrd  at 
his  request.  I’pon  this  statement  being  re- 
ported to  Commissioner  Maefurlnud  be  de- 
nied it. 

Subsequently,  the  president  of  the  Board 
deposited  with  its  secretary  copies  of  such 
portions  of  the  record  as  had  come  into 
his  |K>ssession,  and  notified  the  Board  of 
the  filing  of  these  voluminous  documents. 
At  the  next  meeting  a resolution  was  pre- 
sented declaring  the  case  closed  and  provid- 
ing for  destroying  the  document*.  As  you 
say.  I thereupon  called  attention  to  the 
statute*  making  the  destruction  of  paper* 
filni  in  a public  ofliee  a felony,  and  that 
branch  of  the  case  was  dropped. 

I am.  sir, 

II.  V.  Boynton. 
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Finance 

Tiie  situation  has  not  undergone  any 
change  of  siiflhrient  importance  to  exert  any 
influence  u]H>n  stork  values.  Wliat  held  good 
a fortnight  ago  holds  good  to-day.  The 
strong  interests  of  the  Street  believe  that 
there  is  no  sound  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
tide  of  the  national  prosperity  is  still  flow- 
ing strongly,  and  that  security  prices  should 
not  decline,  but  rather  rise,  at  all  events, 
in  those  issue*  which  are  selling  below  the 
basis  of  real  value.  But  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently aggressive  in  their  belief  to  lead  a 
campaign  for  the  riac  at  the  moment.  The 
public  shares  in  this  belief  that  the  coun- 
try's general  business  continues  good.  But 
it  lucks  inducement*  to  divert  its  funds  from 
its  legitimate  business  into  Wall  Btreet.  At 
the  same  time,  it  does  not  sell  stocks.  Lack- 
ing both  buying  and  selling  “ power,”  the 
stock-market,  left  to  the  professional  traders, 
fluctuates  but  little,  and  the  price  changes 
lack  significance.  This  and  the  shrinkage 
in  the  volume  of  transactions  lead  to  the 
loud  laments  of  the  commission  broker*  and 
the  dealer*  in  securities,  which  turn  hn* 
given  rise  to  the  popular  belief  that  Wall 
Street  i*  the  only  blue  spot  in  the  country. 
In  point  of  fact,  if  Wall  Btreet  is  blue  at 
all.  it  is  because  it  is  idle  rather  than  be- 
cause It  is  pessimistic.  The  majority  of 
the  denizens  of  the  financial  district  are  dis- 
tinctly hopeful.  That  the  situation  techni- 
cally is  much  sounder  than  it  was  is  self- 
evident.  The  liquidation,  during  which 
prices  of  stocks  fell  from  15  to  .15  points, 
was  thorough.  The  overloaded  syndicates, 
underwriters,  cliques,  pools,  and  individual 
(•Iterators  sold  what  was  vendible  in  order 
to  be  able  to  carry  the  stuff  they  could  not 
sell.  This  forced  liquidation  from  the  lesser 
-jmh  ulntors  on  margin.  In  other  words,  ev- 
erybody who  had  to  sell  has  done  so,  and 
with  easing  money,  remarkable  railroad 
earnings,  with  every  prospect  of  continued 
industrial  and  commercial  activity,  and  ren- 
Min  to  hope  for  currency-reform  legislation 
In-fore  the  end  of  the  year,  it  would  seem 
as  though  the  next  definite  movement  in 
prices  would  be  upward.  The  pmceas  of 
nlrsorption  meanwhile  goes  on.  very  slow- 
ly. it  is  true,  but  progressing,  and  the  vast 
mass  of  " undigested  securities  ” somehow  no 
longer  frightens  the  timid  and  the  hold 
alike.  The  epidemic  of  strikes  has  been  a 
disturbing  influence  on  many  minds.  It  is 
not,  of  course,  the  demand  for  higher  wages 
which  must  give  pause  to  the  thoughtful, 
but  the  development  of  certain  tendencies 
on  the  jiart  of  labor  generally.  There  is 
no  opposition  to  labor  unions  as  such,  but 
there  is  fear  of  union  tyranny.  Unreason- 
ableness and  excess  of  unionism  can  lead  hut 
to  one  thing.  Not,  indeed,  to  a stupendous 
conflict  between  capital  and  labor,  but  to 
a curtailment  of  industrial  activity.  When 
the  cost  of  production  rises  above  a certain 
figure  production  ceases  to  be  profitable,  and 
it  halt*.  It  is  certain  that,  lacking  work, 
labor  will  conic  to  its  senses.  This  will  be 
good  in  that  it  will  cheek  anarrhy  and 
" bloody  revolutions.”  but  the  remedy  will 
hurt  business,  and  that  will  hurt  security 
prices.  Just  now  the  buying  power  of  the 
laboring  masses,  owing  to  their  increased 
wages,  is  enormous.  It  is  all  a ring  within 
a ring,  but  in  the  case  of  railroad  earnings 
we  are  beginning  to  see  the  increased  operat- 
ing expenses  beginning  to  be  offset  by  the 
increased  rates  for  merchandise. 

The  engagement  of  $1,500,000  gold  for  ex- 
port did  not  demoralize  sentiment.  The 
enormoui  over  subscription  of  the  Trans- 
vaal loan  in  England,  showing  the  amount 
of  money  awaiting  investment,  was  far  more 
important  than  the  shipment  of  gold  with 
our  muqey  rates  so  low.  The  government 
crop  report  showed  some  damage,  but  not 
enough  materially  to  hurt  the  splendid  prom- 
ise of  winter  wheat. 


Correspondence 

THE  CLOSING  HOUR  FOR  SALOONS 

PlTTSSt  Mli,  I* A.,  April  14,  !90J. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly : 

Sib, — An  item  in  an  April  number  of 
your  issue  encourages  me  to  bring  to  your 
notice  a phase  of  the  liquor  question  that 
may  have  been  discussed  exhaustively  here- 
tofore. It  may  be  a phase  of  the  question 
you  (meaning  the  press  generally)  do  not 
care  to  have  airrd.  Again,  my  way  of  stat- 
ing the  question  may  not  meet  with  your 
approval,  ami  heme  may  lie  unavailable, 
lie  this  as  it  may,  if  you  care  to  take  the 
cue  and  produce  results,  satisfaction  will 
have  been  gained  for  the  Itenefit  of  those 
who  have  the  .power  to  rectify  the  error, 
but  through  laziness  do  not  assert  them- 
selves. I live  in  a State  where  the  lower 
court  has  absolute  jurisdiction  over  the 
granting  of  retail  liquor  license — from  whose 
decision  there  is  no  appeal. 

The  law  specifically  states  at  what  hour 
n saloon  must  close,  but  makes  no  provision 
as  to  when  it  may  open,  except  Sundays. 
Mark  the  result.  Cities  and  certain  sec- 
tions of  this  State  have  liars  open  continu- 
ously from  Monday,  12.01  A.M.,  until  Sat- 
urday, 11.59  P.M.  In  other  sections  of  the 
State  saloons  are  obliged  to  close  every 
night  anywhere  from  It  p m until  12,  and  not 
open  until  the  following  day,  at  hours  ran- 
ging from  4 until  0 A.M.,  according  to  the 
humor  of  the  court. 

The  point  I raise  does  not,  nor  is  it 
meant  to.  raise  any  question  as  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  various  judges  presiding  over 
said  license  courts.  The  vital  point,  which 
seems  to  be  ignored  by  those  who  take  an 
active  part  in  the.  temperance  movement,  ia 
to  get  a rational  method  of  controlling  the 
dispensation  of  liquor. 

Of  those  who  advocate  absolute  prohibi- 
tion I have  nothing  to  say,  a*  that  is  a 
form  of  fanaticism  which  has  done  ques- 
tionable good. 

Take  a city,  for  instance,  where  the  bur# 
are  compelled  to  close  before  midnight— 
closed  because  the  court  warns  the  appli- 
cant to  do  so,  the  applicant  knowing  full 


well  that  if  he  fails  to  carry  out  the  or- 
ders of  the  court  he  will  be  refused  a 
license  when  he  comes  up  at  the  next  term 
of  license  court.  The  court  further  orders 
the  licensed  bars  not  to  open  before  five  or 
six  the  following  morning,  as  the  case  may 
he.  The  result  aimed  at  is  to  force  men  to 
go  home.  Does  it  accomplish  that! 

In  investigating  that  subject,  I find  that 
instead  of  driving  them  home,  in  a great 
many  cases  they  are  driven  to  questionable 
resorts,  where  they  not  only  spend  more 
money,  but  remain  a much  longer  time  than 
they  otherwise  would,  and  often  to  their 
own  detriment.  I presented  this  side  of  the 
question  to  a man  of  pronounced  prohibition 
proclivities.  His  answer  was,  “Then  wc 
must  close  such  resorts.” 

And  when  I pointed  out  to  him  that  he 
was  shifting  that  evil  to  a greater  one, 
namely,  our  homes,  he  declined  further  to 
discuss  the  subject.  Now  if  a man  (or  wo- 
man) want*  a drink,  my  observation  is  that 
he  is  going  to  get  it,  and  if  those  people 
who  are  sincere  in  their  advocacy  of  tem- 
perance and  the  welfare  of  mankind  gen- 
erally. especially  young  men,  would  take  the 
trouble  to  formulate  or  urge  legislation 
aimed  to  eliminate  the  particular  feature 
hinted  at  in  the  foregoing,  it  seems  to  me 
more  good  would  lie  accomplished.  If  a 
judge  in  our  district  had  the  moral  courage 
to  refuse  every  applicant  for  liquor  license 
against  whom  u remonstrance  was  filed — 
this  year,  at  least — there  would  not  have 
been  a licensed  saloon  in  our  county.  But 
I have  no  doubt  that  a special  session  of  the 
legislature  would  have  been  called  to  enact 
a better  law.  A careful  canvass  of  the 
“ resorts  " referred  to  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  proprietors  had  only  a choice  of 
two  houses  from  which  they  could  purchase 
beer:  the  said  houses  handling  the  beer 
brewed  exclusively  by  one  brewing  company, 
considerable  stock  of  which  is  distributed 
among  twenty  or  thirty  influential  citizen* 
of  this  particular  section. 

It  seem*  to  me  that  there  ia  some  food 
here  for  thought,  even  if  the  matter  is  crude- 
ly presented. 

I urn.  sir, 

C.  E.  Mackey. 


APROPOS  of  the  250th  Anniversary  of 
^ New  York  City,  Harper’s  Weekly  for  next 
week  will  contain  an  article,  fully  illustrated, 
shoeing  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
city  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  “ Imperialismo  Yankee  in  Brazil," 
Mr.  Joseph  J.  Lee,  Who  was  sent  out  as  the 
representative  of  the  New  York  Syndicate  to 
take  possession  of  the  Acre  Rubber-fields  in 
Bolivia,  gives  an  account  of  his  adventures  and 
hairbreadth  escapes  among  the  Brazilian  natives. 
It  is  a story  of  actual  experience  that  reads 
like  a romance. 
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Bills  of  exchange  bought  and 
told.  Cable  Tiun»fcr*  to  Eu- 
rope  and  South  Africa.  Com- 
mercial and  Travellers'  Letters 
__  of  CrodiL  Collections  made. 

Credit.  International  Cheque*.  Car- 

Ulicatea  or  Deposit. 

Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

Btxtus,  No.  U Wall  Strkxt. 


HASKINS  & SELLS 
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Letters 
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OFFICE  OF  THE 

George  A.  Treadwell 
Mining  Company 

37  William  Street,  New  York 

Wc  have  in  our  Iron  Queen  group  of  mines  a 
well-defined  vein  proved  three  thousand  feet  in 
length  and  with  a probable  length  of  more  than 
two  miles,  proved  five  feet  in  width  at  the  mini- 
mum and  widening  out  in  places  to  forty  feet, 
and  at  least  two  thousand  feet  in  depth,  with 
the  probabilities  in  favor  of  its  going  below  five 
thousand  feet. 

Taking  the  minimum  measurements  and  mul- 
tiplying the  three  thousand  feet  in  length  by 
two  thousand  feet  in  depth  and  five  feet  in 
width,  wc  get  as  the  contents  of  the  vein 
30,000.000  cubiq  feet  of  ore.  which  will  run  ten 
cubic  feet  to  the  ton.  giving  us  3,000.000  tons. 

There  is  a net  profit  in  this  of  at  least  %to  a ton 
over  all  expenses  of  mining  and  milling. 

3,000.000  tons  at  $10  a ton  yield  $30,000,000 
in  profits. 

This  is  from  only  one  group  of  our  prop- 
erties. In  the  Cliff  and  Brookshire  groups  I 
believe  the  ore  bodies  to  be  even  larger,  richer, 
and  more  valuable,  but  it  takes  longer  to  get 
at  them,  and  wc  have  several  other  groups 
almost  equally  promising. 

1 have  had  too  much  practical  experience  in 
mining  to  indulge  in  visions.  I would  rather 
underestimate  than  overestimate  results  When 
the  United  Verde  stock  was  first  offered  for  sale 
I was  asked  to  estimate  upon  the  probable  pro- 
duction of  the  property,  and  my  estimates  came 
short  of  the  reality.  The  same  is  true  of  my 
estimates  of  the  Greene  Consolidated,  with 
which  I was  connected.  The  people  who 
bought  the  United  Verde  upon  my  recommen- 
dation have  made  three  thousand  per  cent, 
upon  their  investment  in  ten  years.  The  people 
who  bought  Greene  Consolidated — also  upon 
my  recommendation — have  made  five  hundred 
per  cent,  in  two  years.  1 believe  that  the 
stock  of  the  GEORGE  A.  TREADWELL 
COMPANY  at  present  prices  is  a better  invest- 
ment than  the  United  Verde  or  Greene  Con- 
solidated ever  was. 

GEORGE  A.  TREADWELL 
President 


A Ne <n>  Booh 

By  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS 

Questionable  Shapes 

The  book  is  one  of  a most  unusual  character — 
interesting  in  its  mystery  and  peculiarly  affect- 
ing in  its  spiritual  side. 

IlluttraltJ  by  II’.  T.  SmtJUj  anJ  I.me  im  I/ittkrork 
/4»#/  frfl,  OmamemleJ  tl.r/k,  SI  SO 
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The  Audit  Company  of  New  York 


Invsatigatlona  tor  Financing  and  Underwriting,  and 
for  Reorf  anliation  Committee*. 

NEW  YORK, 

Mutual  Life  Building*,  43  Cedar  8trcct. 


Philadelphia, 
«n-V  RiilMIng, 
ijjh  uil  MutH  ML 


Chicago, 

K.  Y.  I Me  Bull  In. | 
l*  Salle  end  Monro* ' 


7 PER  CENT. 


Improvement  Bonds  issued  by  the  City  of 
Seattle  in  denominations  of  $200.00  and 
$500.00.  possessing  every  element  of  security 
and  certainty  of  prompt  payment  of  interest 
and  principal  so  eagerly  sought  by  careful 
investors,  can  be  purchased  of 


R.  F.  GUERIN  ft  CO.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


‘CENT  P"  CENT” 


>.  Three  dmiIh' 


rrll  IB  leaf, 

'm  m Siroi*«  c»vy  ts*. 

\/HWdJdi*i5Ibinia.un»v’k»«>L| 


The 


Love  of 
Monsieur 


By  GEORGE  GIBBS 

Author  of  “ bi  Search  of  Mademoiselle  " 


Not  an  historical  novel,  but 
a romance  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  The  hero  is  a 
dashing  young  Frenchman 
of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV., 
who,  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
is  visiting  England  incog- 
nito. The  heroine  is  a 
proud  and  perverse  English 
girl  who  believes  him  to  be 
a mere  brawling  gamester. 

The  real  character  of  the 
hero  is  disclosed  in  a series 
of  romantic  adventures  on 
land  and  sea,  which  finally 
lead  to  the  “ taming  of  the 
shrew”  and  the  winning  of 
her  love. 

Frontispiece  by  the  Author 
Post  &vo.  Ornamented  Cloth,  $1.50 
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8%  Guaranteed 

in  a growing  industry  which  ha*  great  possibilities 
and  in  which  some  of  the  moat  conservative  men 
and  women  in  the  country  have  invested  their 
money  with  the  sole  idea  of  making  large  profits 
from  the  exclusive  sale  and  manufacture  of  U-PIN-JT 
Hooka  and  Eyes,  which  do  uwav  with  sewing  ab- 
solutely, and  arc  as  easily  adjusted  as  safety-pins. 
Our  increased  output  will  probably  enable  us  to  pay 

45%  Dividends 

within  two  or  three  yean.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  number  of  Hooks  and  Eyes  sold  for  the  year 
1901  was  over  6.000.000  gross,  and  on  every  gross 
we  sell  our  profit  is  75  cents  tn  $1.00. 

The  Reasons  Why  We  Need 
More  Money 

We  have  placed  orders  for  12  more  machines. 

We  are  building  our  own  factory. 

We  are  increasing  our  facilities  lor  manufacturing. 
Wc  arc  extending  our  trade  to  foreign  countries. 

Our  Stock  Will  Double  in  Value 
as  Soon  as  Our  New 
Machines  are  Added 

We  have  derided  to  sell  a special  allotment  of 
as. 000  shares  of  our  stock  I fully  paid  and  non- 
asttossahlc)  at  SI. 00  per  share,  par  value,  the 
proceeds  of  which  will  be  used  in  building  new 
machines  and  increasing  our  facilities  for  manu- 
facturing. The  demand  now  greatly  exceed*  our 
present  capacity.  The  U-PIN-IT  llook  and  Eye, 
our  trade-marks,  and  our  machines  arc  thoroughly 
protected  by  our  patents. 

Big  Money  in  Little  Things 

As  you  probably  know,  the  big  money  is  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  little  things,  and  for  this  reason 
you  should  become  identified  with  our  business  in 
its  early  stages,  thus  securing  a good,  safe  investment 
with  great  possibilities. 

Limited  space  prevents  us  from  giving  nnv  more 
information  here.  Write  at  once  for  samples  and 
particulars. 

Reference’  Chicago  National  Bank.  National  Bank 
ol  North  Am eriai.  Chicago;  and  Livingston  County 
National  Bonk,  Pontiac-,  111. 

U-PIN-IT  HOOK  & EYE  CO. 

1158-9  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago 

The  Mechanics’ 
National  Bank 

of  the  City  of  New  York 

(Focndxd  1810) 

33  WALL  STREET 

OFFICERS 

GRANVILLE  W.  GARTH. Prcmdrnt. 

AI.KXAN HER  E ORR. Vic*.PaaaiDS>rr 

ANDREW  A-  KNOWLES, Casnibn. 

ROBERT  U GRAFF.  ......  Auiitaxt  Casiiim. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION 

(CONDENSED) 

Report  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
APRIL  30th,  1902 
RESOURCES 


Loans  and  Discounts 
Ronds  - 

Banking  House  ... 
Due  from  Ranks  ... 
Cash  and  Checks  on  other  Banks 


$12,745,106.56 

770,029.74 

545,796.92 

835,829.80 

8,297.120.00 


$23,193,883.02 


Capital,  Surplus,  and  Profits 

$4,496,310.20 

ACCOUNTS  INVITED 

DIRECTORS 

Ai  axANnaa  E.  Orb,  Dtvid  Dows  ft  C» 

I Lincoln.  - - • • -------  Catlia  ft  Co 

p»t«ra  K.  Garth,  Kx-Prrwdcoi 

P-««v  Hr-T*.  - --  --  --  --  Henry  Menu  ft  < o. 
CHARL«s  M-  Fa att,  --------  Standard  Oil  Co 

H'-nrv  Talmauor,  -----  Heim  l'.)liiudgc  ft  Co. 

Jnn*  Sink  air.  - -------  - John  Sinclair  ft  Co 

W-t  MAM  II.  BotM.TON Boulton,  Hlima  * lUHrlt. 

Ecnian  l.  Max-ton,  Blair  ft  Co 

Gkamvillr  W.  Garth Pitiidnu 
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THE  OUTRAGES  IN  THE  BALKANS 


The  recent  riots  in  Salonica,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name  in  European  Turkey,  culminated 
& short  time  ago  in  the  use  of  dynamite.  The  most  serious  damage  was  done  when  the  Bulgarians 
undermined  the  government  bank,  and  blew  it  up.  wrecking  the  bank  itself  and  the  near-by  houses. 
The  photograph  was  taken  immediately  alter  the  explosion  by  our  special  photographer  In  the  Balkans 
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S*c  oppostic  r«P  lirawa  by  Henry  MrC*ncr 

•*  Her  Buildings  march  o'er  God's  clean  Arch,  toothed  like  a.  cross-cut  Saw  *' 
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Cup  Yachts  and 
Season’s  Problems 

By  George  C.  Pease 


the 


THK  history  of  yachting  In  America  is  largely  the  history 
of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  and  it*  «mtwl#  for  the  fa- 
mous olil  .t Moro-ri'a  cup.  Not  that  raring  in  the  other 
classes  i«  not  keen  and  interesting,  but  the  international 
rare*  give  n stimulus  to  yachting  all  along  the  line,  and 
no  matter  how  enthusiastic  a man  may  la*  over  hi*  own  particular 
cruft,  the  preparations  for  the  big  "cup  ruce”  overshadow  all 
other  phases  of  the  »|Hirt.  For  tin-  last  six  months  the  beautiful 
club-house  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  lu  West  Forty-fourth 
Street,  haa  l**en  a*  much  a hot-tied  of  s|K*eulatlun  aa  parly  head- 
quarter* in  a national  |xilitici«l  cumpaign. 

The  only  known  factor  on  which  to  Imsc  conrlnsiana  or  attempt 
a prediction  is  the  Columbia,  Her  performance*  in  various  con- 
dition* are  pretty  well  known,  and  from  her  work  will  In*  deter- 
mined much  of  Contlilulion  and  Reliance.  The  Shamrock  III., 
notwithstanding  her  favorable  showing  against  Shamrock  /..  is 
an  unknown  uuaulity  l»y  rea-on  of  the  comparatively  little  that 
is  absolutely  known  alsmt  Shamrock  I.  Ur  know  that  Sham- 
rock  III.  is  one  of  the  fairest,  most  beautiful  model*  ever  turned 
out  anywhere  in  a ninety- footer,  and  we  know  -lie  i*  fast,  ftut 
how  fast?  Is  she  u Isuit  of  low  or  high  power?  What  is  her  actual 
water-line  length;  her  sail  area:  and  will  she  allow  or  la*  allowed 
time?  And.  above  nil.  will  she  prove  fn*t  on  a reach?  That  is. 
will  she  he  fast  with  the  wind  free? 

It  must  not  Is*  lost  sight  of.  in  following  the  big  yachts,  that  the 
enp  race  is  a reaching  race.  For  example,  it  will  Is*  the  best  three 
out  of  five  race*.  The  first,  third,  ami  fifth  will  Is*  fifteen  mile* 
to  windward  or  leeward  and  bark.  The  second  and  fourth  will  he 
over  u triangle  of  ten  mi  Ini  to  a leg.  the  first,  if  possible,  to  wind 
ward.  If  the  wind  should  hold  absolutely  true  on  every  ran*,  there 
would  Ik*  sailed  sixtv-five  mile*  to  windward,  forty-five  dead  be- 
fore (lu*  wind,  and  forty  miles  with  the  wind  on  the  quarter.  Itut 
the  wind  rarely  doe*  hold  true,  and  the  shifts  are  in  favor  of  n 
reach.  And  on  t hi-*  |*»int  of  sailing,  merely  judging  from  her 


model,  the  Hr l inner  ought  to  lie  especially  strong.  With  her  flat 
floor  and  long  sides,  she  should  show  great  actual  *|N*rd  through 
smooth  water;  but  how  about  to  windward  in  a piping  smith* 
easier  ofT  Sandy  Hook?  One  can  only  answer  this  question  through 
his  blind  faith  in  Mr.  llerreshofT  until  it  is  answered  by  the  test 
of  racing  in  such  condition*. 

Hut  where  is  nil  this  development  of  the  machine  to  end,  if. 
index'd,  it  ever  does  end?  is  the  cry  of  most  yachting  men.  We  feel 
we  have  alsmt  reached  the  limit  of  lightness  in  construction,  but 
is  there  no  limit  to  the  advantageous  use  of  canvas  or  the  drawing 
out  of  the  cuds?  A glance  at  the  photographs  reproduced  here 
will  show  how  the  hulls  of  these  yacht*  have  been  drawn  out  to 
get  longer  sides  to  sail  on,  and  give  such  lines  as  will  let  the 
water  pass  underneath  the  yacht,  instead  of  around  her  sides  ns 
formerly.  Such  an  enormous  rig  a*  Reliance  carries — marly  six- 
teen thousand  soiiare  feet  of  canvas— means  something  like  a hun- 
dred tons  of  lead  on  her  keel  and  great  displacement  to  carry  it. 

Can  our  yacht-designers  go  much  further  on  ninety  feet  water- 
line length  and  still  hold  their  spar*  and  win  races?  Or  shall  we 
see  yachts  of  |e«*  displacement,  small  sail  - spread,  and  a more 
pronounced  fin-keel  type?  It  will  tie  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Itcliancc  i*  the  only  ninety-foot  sloop  Mr.  Ilerrcshofl  has  designed 
which  seem*  to  foretell  the  out-and-out  fin  keel.  In  smaller  boats 
he  ha*.  | believe,  la*en  the  leader  in  showing  the  speed  of  tin- 
ea urn*  body  with  tin  lump  of  lead  hanging  down,  as  it  were,  from 
the  middle.  Hut  in  the  nineties  the  Reliance  is  the  first  llerreshoff 
boat  to  show  the  tendency  which  has  been  curried  to  such  an  ex- 
treme in  the  smaller  classes.  Tile  Boston  boats.  Jubilee,  Rihirim, 
and  t nttcncntlcna , were  of  the  fin-keel  family,  hut  tlu-y  were  un- 
successful. and  it  may  Is*  that  this  type  of  boat  has  its  limit  of 
*izc.  Still,  the  fact  remain*  Hint  the  Reliance  is  with  u»  and  sail- 
ing very  fast,  and  should  she  finally  defend  tin*  cup  sueeewsfully 
it  would  mean  death  to  a more  rational  type  of  boat  in  this  class 
as  in  the  smaller  ones. 


IDEALS  OF  AMER- 
ICAN WOMANHOOD 


THE  CLUB 
WOMAN 
BY 

MRS  DORE  LYON 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK.  CITY 
FEDERATION  OF 
WOMEN’S  CLUBS 


THE  ideal*  of  cluh  life  for  women 
are  far-reaching.  They  scatter 
unexpectedly  in  im>  many  direc- 
tions, lien  l on  so  many  missions, 
that  it  is  ditlirult  to  trace  them 
individually.  It  aeems  a*  though  we  wo- 
men are  destined  sometimes,  by  accident 
of  marriage  or  family  lie*,  to  timl  our 
line*  narrowed  almost  to  the  verge  of 
hvnteria.  The  society  woman  has  found  in 
cluh  life  an  outlet  for  ull  the  squeezed  up 
originality  of  her  nature.  The  men  ex- 
change of  idea*,  the  enn diet  of  wit-,  the 
emancipation  from  conventional  chatter 
ahmit  the  weather,  the  games,  and  the 
parties,  ia  a tonic.  Women  understand 
each  other  thoroughly:  they  are  not  under  the  reserve*  men  put 
upon  them,  in  their  club  living,  and  they  can  revel  in  delight*  of 
conversation  frequently  more  brilliant  than  they  would  enjoy  in 
social  intercourse  with  men. 

Everything  that  permits  intellectual  abandonment,  that  lets  free 
the  corked-up  feeling*  and  ideas  in  women.  U a solace  and  a devel- 
opment of  her  ideal*. 

Club-women  do  an  enormous  good  for  each  other:  they  help  one 
another  professionally  and  socially  more  than  men  have  any  idea 
of.  The  notion  men  have  that  cluh  life  waiters  a woman'*  devo- 
tion to  her  home  life  i»  erroneous,  (load  women  never  forsake  the 
deep-rooted  ideals  of  their  home  duties,  and  the  exchange  of  idcus 
in  their  dull*  refreshes  and  inspire*  them  in  think  beneath  the 
surface  of  thing*.  Out  of  this  association  of  women  with  women 
many  latent  talent*  are  developed  in  the  duh- rooms  that  no  one 
suspected.  The  home  life  in  a normal  woman  i*  never  destroyed 
bv  her  club  work.  Then,  again,  dub-women  hecoiiw*  attached  to 
each  other:  their  vanities  that  used  to  lie  directed  for  the  admira- 
tion of  men  are  now  encouraged  for  their  own  mutual  gratification. 
I believe  that  women  wear  exquisite  gowns  to-duv  to  be  uduiircd 
by  women  far  more  than  to  attract  the  admiration  of  men. 

The  |x»wcr  of  the  New  York  City  Federation  of  Women's  Clulw 
in  |M>liiiral  and  social  ideals  is  going  to  lie  very  great,  and  will 
make  its  impression  upon  municipal  alfairs  ns  time  goes  on. 

The  most  valuable  ideal  to  lie  encountered  in  the  rhib  life  of 
women  i»  a mutual  tendency  among  them  all  to  help  each  other 
in  the  problem*,  great  or  small,  thev  have  tu  cope-  with  in  their 
daily  lives. 

I receive  constantly  mo*t  serious  letter*  from  women  who, 
through  death  or  domestie  disaster,  have  lost  their  *t mughold  in 
some  relative  or  friend,  asking  me  to  enroll  them  in  the  member- 
ship  of  some  woman's  club.  They  feci  the  possible  distraction  in 
duh  life  that  i*  not  o|n-ii  to  them  in  any  other  agreeable  manner. 
We  women  are  more  ri-»lrirtcd  in  our  op|iortuiiitii-s  for  worldly 
knowledge  than  men.  It  seems  a*  though  we  are  educated  tow  .ml* 
one  individual  destiny  in  life — marriage. — and  that  if  we  evade 


Airs.  Don  Lyon 

this  drstiny  we  are  doing  something  quite  out  of  our  line.  A 
man  of  forty-live,  for  instance,  ran  rosily  outshine  a hoy  of 
twenty,  not  lsi-au»e  hi*  academic  knowledge  is  greater,  it  may  la- 
much  less,  hut  hi*  experience  of  life,  his  active  eoulliet  with  men 
and  fact*,  has  given  him  |s>i«r  and  intuitive  perception*  that 
lend  to  effective  judgment.  Women  arc  not  *up|Mi*cd  to  acquire 
these  qualities  |»y  the  same  method  as  men;  and  yet  how  else  ore 
they  attainable*  Development  of  character  is  not  broadly  under- 
stood in  the  training  of  women,  and  I believe  that  club  life 
i*  a very  important  and  successful  agent  in  this  degree  for 

women* 

Women's  clulis  an*  in  themselves  a fine  discipline,  for  a*  soon 
as  a woman  enters  a cluh,  and  Is-gins  her  active  wmk  in  the  meet- 
ings. her  eccentricities  of  personality,  lu-r  sharpness  of  tongue  or 
her  tendency  to  idle  gossip,  arc  swept  aside  in  the  general  current 
of  united  interests.  As  we  all  know,  women  nre  given  to  talking 
all  at  once  where  men  nre  gathered  together,  hut  our  cluh  meetings 
are  conducted  under  strict  parliamentary  law,  and  many  a woman 
has  found  herself  sharply  rebuked  by  the  chairman  fur  interfering 
uud  quietly  learned  to  hold  her  tongue  where  no  other  means 
would  serve.  Then  also,  cluh  life  develops  kindness  and  universal 
politeness,  through  forces  of  necessity,  for  every  woman  in  cluh 
►ife  values  distinction  of  otllce,  which  is  as  jealously  coutc-dcd  at 
elections  as  among  men.  There  are  many  types  among  rlub- 
women.  Imt  rarely  any  woman  mcmlier  of  the  smart  set  in  New 
York  joins  a club.  There  are  obvious  reason*  for  litis,  which 
I need  not  enter  into  here,  but  the  great  majority  of  elub-women 
are  cultured,  clever,  und  ambitious.  I tilth  is  theirs  from  a long 
line  of  distinguished  ancestry,  and  brains  tire  theirs  through  the 
requirements  of  their  mcniliciship  ami  initiation.  The  New  York 
City  Federal  ion  i*  n power  which  men  an*  unanimously  rei*»gni/.ing. 
There  is  hanllv  a metropolitan  improvement  suggested  that  doe*  not 
in  Mime  way  reach  the  cluh  women  for  I lo-ir  support  and  united 
energy.  The  |>o>->-ihilities  that  nre  within  the  reach  of  the  i-luh- 
wouinn,  h<>th  for  her  own  advancement  aud  the  gcucral  beuelit  to 
governmental  conditions,  are  endless. 
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The  Faith  of  His  Fathers 
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f OEFHAS  wait  a most 
trusted  ]>oUc-«‘iiiaii  among 
the  Khaecna.  Ho  was  not 
large.  but  hr  was  resolute  ami 
sagacious.  Next  to  Tontonova  he 
was  Captain  Curtla’a  favorite 
man.  lie  belonged  to  the  camp  of 
lluheonv,  but  he  had  built  a lit- 
tle log  liou*c  near  the  agency,  ami 
there  lived  with  hla  young  wife 
and  his  only  child,  a little  girl  of 
live  or  six  years  of  age. 

This  child's  name  was  Washu, 
which  means  " g<x*d  woman,"  hut  the  school •truehrr  colled  her 
Luelh,  while  the  clerks  spoke  of  her  as  “ Singing-ltird's  kid."  She 
was  a pretty  little  creature,  shy  as  a quail,  and  quite  us  silent. 
She  was  always  nicely  drc«*ed  in  clean  calico,  with  her  hair  neat- 
ly braided,  and  her  moemsined  feet  were  so  cunning  that  every 
white  woman  who  saw  her  cried  out  in  admiration,  “ Oh,  the  dear! 

It  was  to  lie  expected  that  her  mother  should  In*  proud  of  her, 
but  Mocchas  himself  liked  nothing  better  than  to  take  his  daugh- 
ter by  the  hand  and  walk  past  the  agency  down  to  the  achonl. 
His  pride  in  her  was  so  frank  that  the  Captain  called  the  atten- 
lion  of  his  sistrr  to  it,  and 
she  thereafter  gave  special 
attention  to  the  little  one. 

Sometimes  of  an  evening 
the  Captain  nnd  his  sister 
strolled  out  to  visit  the  homes 
of  the  emptoyre*.  and  lingered 
a long  time  at  the  home  of 
Mocrlia*.  for  when  one* 

Wash  a became  acquainted 
with  them,  she  grew  very  af- 
fectionate. She  always  met 
them  merrily,  crying.  " Hood- 
morning,  Cap*n  Curtis,"  us 
she  hud  lx-cn  taught,  no  mat- 
ter what  time  of  day  it  might 
lie.  mid  her  little  luce  shone 
with  pride  of  her  new-found 
words.  Her  mother  nridefully 
Ik-11  med  al«o,  while  the  father, 
with  n sly  look,  would  suy, 

••  My  |ia|ip.MiM-'  smart : catch - 
iiiii  white  tongue  quick.” 

Hut  during  the  hot  dry 

months  a nivstrrioua  wasting 
fever  seized  upon  Washu. 
and  she  took  to  her  bed. 

never  to  rise  ugitin.  The 
agency  doctor  did  his  best 

for  her.  hut  his  skill  availed 
little;  she  grew  steadily 

worse,  and  at  last  the  native 
doctors  came  with  their 
roots  and  their  herbs,  and  us 
a final  resent  the  mighty  men 
of  mugic  were  called  in.  but 
they  too  could  do  nothing. 

The  sulfering  parents  sat  all 
day  long  in  their  lodge  star- 
ing at  the  ground  with  hot 
dry  eyes,  hearing  their  baby 
moan,  helpless  to  alleviate 
her  pain. 

One  day,  when  the  doctor 
said  the  little  one  was  ubotil 
to  die.  Father  Malone,  the 
Catholic  missionary,  mine  tu 
.Moerhas.  and  said,  gently. 


blu-  U'Ji  u pretty  itliie  creature,  shy  ui  u quui t 


" You  must  let  me  biipti? 
child.” 

" No,  no,"  rr plied  the  niiBerahle 
father.  **  I don't  wnnt  any  magic 
put  on  mv  rhild's  head.  I don't 
ike  that  business.” 

“ If  you  don't  she'll  go  to  hell 
and  burn  and  sufFer  forever.  You 
don't  want  that,  do  von?  You 
love  your  child  too  much  for  (lust. 

If  I put  magic  water  on  her  head 
she  will  go  at  once  to  Alurv's 
I* wom  — she  will  fly  straight* to 

the  heavenly  place — there  to  have  good  clothes  and  plenty  to  eat. 
She  will  play  among  flowers  nil  day  long,  and  never  lie  cold  or 
hungry  any  more.  Wouldn’t  you  like  that?” 

Mocchas  listened  uneasily  to  the  persuasive  voice  of  the  zealous 
priest.  “ Yes.  we  would  like  that."  he  replied.  " Hut  I don't 
want  mv  baby  baptized.  My  wife  don't  want  it.  either.  We 
don't  Isdieve  in  that  magic," 

“Well,  you  think  it  over.”  said  the  priest  on  leaving.  “Tell 
your  wife  wlu»t  I suy.  If  I baptize  Wuslm  she  will  go  to  heaven — 
if  I don't  she  will  go  to  hell  and  surfer  forever.  1 will  mime 
Mguitt  in  the  morning." 

That  night,  as  the  pulse  of 
their  child's  life  sunk  lower, 
Moeehas  told  his  wife  what 
the  father  had  said,  and  the 
[star  mother,  with  eyes  on  the 
ground,  nnd  lingers  picking 
nt  a blanket  fringe,  at  last 
nodded  hrr  head,  und  said: 
" l/t  him  come  — maybe  he 
will  do  us  good.  Mavis*  the 
white  magic  is  strung." 

The  priest  came  early  next 
day.  and  was  deeply  pleased 
to  know  that  they  had  con- 
sented. lie  buptizrd  the  lit- 
tle one  with  deep  solemnity 
and  much  feeling,  for  he  too 
loved  her,  and  turning  to 
those  who  mourned,  he  said: 
“ You  must  not  go  forth  to 
cry  on  the  hills  as  is  your 
custom.  Your  little  one  is 
now  safe  from  all  cold  or 
hunger.  She  will  go  where 
there  is  no  more  cold  nor 
darkness — where  the  roses  al- 
ways Idoom  and  the  fruit 
never  withers,  lb-  comforted. 
You  must  not  bury  the  little 
baby  in  the  old  fashion.  I Jo 
get  n pretty  box  and  put  her 
in  it.  and  bury  her  as  the 
white  people  bury  their  dead. 
You  must  not  hide  her  in  the 
rocks.  Will  you  do  this?" 

The  broken  - hearted  father 
maided,  and  when  the  little 
one  died  he  secured  a box  of 
the  agency  carpenter — a nice 
clean  box — and  om*  of  the 
Carlisle  students  painted  it 
white  and  lined  it  with  white 
cloth,  and  in  this  ls>x  the  lit- 
tle Wusha  was  carried  away 
to  a hilltop,  and  there  buried 
deep  in  the  earth  us  white 
folks  bury  their  dcud. 
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After  the  priest  had  put  the  little  baby  away  with  suitable 
words,  he  turned  to  the  parent*  and  solemnly  said: 

“ Now  you  must  not  destroy  your  little  daughter's  nice  things. 
Von  must  give  them  away  to  her  playmates.  She  has  gone  to  the 
happy  land;  she  will  not  need  them  any  mure." 

Slut  the  mother  was  unable  to  put  away  the  thought  that  her 
little  one  might  be  cold  and  hungry  on  the  way  to  the  mngir 
land,  -mi  »he  stealthily  plans!  fnal  and  drink  near  the  grate,  and 
burned  the  toys  and  moccasins,  for  it  was  torture  to  see  anything 
which  reminded  her  of  her  darling,  and  every  night  she  and 
Mnrchun  wept  together,  very  softly,  for  fear  the  white  men  would 
hear  and  mock  at  them.  The  mother  scarcely  moved  for  days.  Of 
what  use  was  the  *un  and  the  grass!  Clothed  in  mourning-rags, 
she  sat  with  drooping  head,  the  tears  ceaselessly  running  down 
over  her  checks.  All  night  she  moaned,  and  ut  times  she  cried 
out  to  Moeehaa:  “ I)o  you  not  hear  her?  Listen;  that  is  her 
voice!  She  is  singing  .softly.  Don't  you  hear  her  little  feet! 
She  i»  coming  hack  to  us." 

She  refused  to  sleep  in  the  new  house1  where  the  child  had  died, 
and  mi  Moechna  repaired  the  old  one.  letting  the  new  one  stand 
empty,  and  this  was  a source  of  wonder  to  his  white  neighbors. 

During  all  these  days  doubt  tortured  him.  “ Maylie  we  have  dune 
wrong  to  bury  our  dead  us  the  white  men  do.  Sluybe  the  priest 
lied  to  us." 

At  Inst  his  wife  said;  "My  heart  too  is  uneasy.  I dreamed  that 
our  I why  was  lost  on  a ctdd  dark  road  with  no  one  to  help  her. 
Maybe  she  has  wandrred  among  cruel  white  people.  My  heurt  is 


very  aore;  I wish  we  had  nut  allowed  the  priest  to  put  his 
hand*  on  her  head.  We  should  have  followed  the  ways  of  our 
fathers." 

“ The  priest  is  a good  man."  Moeehaa  replied.  “ He  told  us  our 
child  was  safe.  Ilis  tongue  is  not  forked." 

“ I know  he  snid  so.  but  I do  not  trust  him.  How  does  he  know! 
Let  us  go  and  Ms*.  He  snid  our  baby  would  surely  go  straight  to 
the  happy  laud.  Ia*t  us  sec." 

Mnrchas  was  of  u mind  with  his  wife,  hut  for  a time  he  re- 
fusal. He  dreaded  to  go  to  the  grave;  but  at  last  he  consented, 
ami  early  one  morning,  long  ladorc  the  whites  were  astir,  the 
Is-reaved  ones  timorously  set  forth  to  visit  the  bleak  hill  where 
little  Waslut  lay  in  her  last  sleep. 

An  hour  later  the  priest,  sitting  at  coffrc.  heard  faintly  a wild 
wailing  chant  — the  song  of  a heart  - broken  mother  mourning 
above  the  body  of  her  child. 

Mocrha*  burst  in  upon  the  agent,  swift,  menacing,  ami  stern. 
" My  friend  the  white  priest  is  a liar.  He  told  me  if  he  put  his 
hands  on  my  child's  head  she  would  not  pass  away  in  the  curth. 
He  told  me  to  put  her  in  n box  and  bury  her  like  the  white  people 
do.  and  she  would  go  straight  to  a happy  land.  This  morning 
my  heart  got  uneasy,  and  I went  to  where  she  lay.  I o|>cnrd  the 
box.  and  my  baby  was  there.  She  had  not  gone  to  the  Imppy  land. 
The  white  priest  lied  to  us.  lie  is  like  all  the  whits*  people. 
Their  magic  is  false.  1 will  walk  henceforth  the  ways  of  my 
lathers,  and  then  1 will  have  no  fear." 


TIIK  contemplation  of  infinity  has  always  been  the  pastime 
of  philosopher*,  and  the  mind  is  small  and  self-fettered 
that  does  not  sometime*  turn  from  the  petty  intere-ts  of 
Here  and  To-day  to  the  realms  of  Space  and  Time.  There- 
fore a certain  controversy  now  in  progress  touching  these 
mighty  subjects  lias  more  than  u mere  technical  interest.  Alfred 
l.ussel  Wallace,  who  *liurr*  with  Darwin  the  foundation  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  began  it  a few  weeks  ago  in  the  rolumns  of 
the  Fortniffhtlu  Jfrricir,  and  the  page  he  threw  down  was  promptly 
piekeil  up  hv  Turner.  Navilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford, 
and  others  hardly  less  notable.  Briefly,  the  argument  of  the  venerable 
naturalist  was  a*  follows:  Modern  cosmic  astronomy  teaches  that 
our  sun  is  in  the  midst  of  a group  of  stars  which  is  itself  centrally 
within  the  vast  shimmering  licit  of  slurs  that  we  call  the  (Jnlaxv. 
This  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  tiuluxv  lies  in  a great  circle 
of  the  celestial  sphere  and  «cems  throughout  of  fairly  uniform 
brightness,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  stars  that  compose  it  are 
apiidistant  along  all  radii  of  the  circle.  Of  this  visible  universe  of 
star*  we  are  therefore  the  centre.  And  beyond  the  (Salnxy  lies.  n«  the 
next  step  in  his  argument,  not  an  indefinite  stretch  of  star  cloud*. 
Init  the  I dock  ness  of  infinite  stnrles*  apace.  For  in  the  Milky  Way- 
arc  rifts  beyond  which  lie*  the  dark  groundwork  of  chaos.  Black 
rift*  they  are.  and  unless  they  are  infinitely  long  tunnels  through 
the  tiuluxv  they  must  ojien  into  spore  Ix-youd.  Thr  tlrst  alterna- 
tive i»  burred  by  the  fact  that  if  starry  space  stretched  infinitely 
without  Is  Mind*  the  sky  would  la*  nn  ineffable  blare  of  glory  from 
the  endless  source*  of  light.  So  far  from  this  lx*ing  the*  rase,  there 
lire  fewer  very  faint  star*  than  would  np|a*Mr  if  there  were  any- 
thing like  a uniform  distribution  of  aims  in  space,  so  that  we  actu- 
ally can  see  to  the  farthest  Isnimls  of  star  space.  Thence  Wallace 
draws  an  ingenious  argument  that,  being  in  the  centre  of  the  uni 
verse,  and  the  condition*  for  the  development  of  organized  life 
being  very  narrow  and  demanding  enormous  continuity  in  time, 
the  worlds — if  worlds  there  are — nearer  the  confine*  of  the  universe 
would  Is*  unfitted  to  develop  life,  and  on  this  planet  of  our*  lies 
the  fruition  of  the  muted  universe,  the  growth  of  the  snul  of  man. 

It  is  certainly  inspiring  to  lie  thus  exclusive,  hut  Professor 
Turner  beg*  to  differ.  He  point*  out  that  if  we  are  indeed  in  a 

linite  universe  near  or  beyond  the  Isuiml*  of  which  It  were  the 

obliteration  of  all  life  to  pas*,  then  has  professor  Wallace  no 

adequate  time  left  for  his  evolution.  For  our  «un  is  drifting 

through  spucc  live  hundrnl  million  mill**  a year.  If  it  la*  central 
now,  it  wn*  once  licvond  the  pale,  and  will  again  pass  without  it 
in  u time  which,  geologically  speaking,  is  not  very  long.  More- 
over. lie  dispute*  on  no  lack  of  evidence  our  truly  central  prevent 
lstnition.  and  the  limits  set  on  the  starry  universe.  Unless  one 
limits  time  as  well  a*  spins*  more  star*  have  grown  dark  and  cold 
than  are  now  shining.  As  Sir  Robert  Bull  once  remarked,  one 
might  as  well  number  the  Mars  by  the  visible  ones  us  the  horse- 


shoes in  Knglund  by  those  that  chance  to  be  red  hot.  Hence  there 
may  well  Is*  dark  matter  enough  in  spuce  to  veil  the  brightness  of 
the  more  distant  starry  hosts.  One  might  suppose,  a*  did  Wallace, 
that  if  this  were  so  the  face  of  the  constellations  would  he  constant 
ly  changing,  but  the  argument  is  not  valid  unless  an  enormous 
swarm  of  dark  sturs  lies  lictwcen  us  and  the  brighter  visible  star*. 
As  a matter  of  fuel,  there  is  only  a single  recorded  instance  of 
two  visible  star*  drifting  so  nearly  into  line  ns  to  tie  indistinguisji- 
a hie.  while  there  are  dozen*  of  instances  of  stars  mysteriously 
dimmed  for  u time  nr  bursting  into  flame  from  a celestial  collision. 

And  quite  aside  from  the  question  of  dark  stars,  the  study  of 
the  changes  in  the  remarkable  new  star  that  up  pen  red  two  years 
ago  in  the  constellation  Perseus  has  rendered  it  highly  prnWldc 
that  in  its  neighborhood  lir  huge  ninssc*  of  dark  matter  which  hr 
mine  light-giving  directly  nr  indirectly  through  the  tremendous 
catastrophe  that  caused  * lie  new  star.  A nebula  that  can  give 
light  can  certainly  stop  it.  Beyond  even  this  there  is  excellent 
reason  to  believe  that  space  is  not  wholly  void,  but  is  scattered  with 
cosmic  dust  driven  off  from  the  larger  masse*  of  matter.  It  has 
lai*n  shown,  following  a remarkable  prediction  of  .Tame*  Clerk- 
Maxwell,  that  light  exercise*  a pressure  on  the  particle*  of  matter 
upon  which  it  falls.  Since  this  pressure  depends  on  their  surface 
while  gravitation  dc|>cnd*  on  their  mass,  a fineness  of  grain  is 
eventually  reached  at  which  the  particle*,  almost  infinitesimally 
small,  perhaps  only  a quarter-millionth  of  an  inch  In  diameter, 
are  driven  off  to  drift  through  space. 

Now  such  dust,  receiving  energy  from  light,  can  stop  light,  and 
in  the  vast  distance*  of  interstellar  spam  can  stop  a great  deal  of 
it.  If  there  were  Init  n single  such  microscopic  particle  in  each 
cubic  mile  of  spin**,  it  would  Is*  sufficient  to  Mot  out  completely 
stars  near  the  present  limit  of  telescopic  visibility,  ami  yet  the 
total  amount  of  mutter  would  lx*  *o  small  that  the  earth  in  it* 
annual  course  would  sweep  up  only  a few  ounces,  not  enough  to 
change  the  year’s  length  by  more  than  a minute  fraction  of  u second 
in  a million  years.  In  such  a cosmic  mi«t  the  visible  universe  of 
star*  nin«t  ufway*  seem  limited  and  roughly  spherical.  A million 
years  hence  the  face  of  the  heavens  will  have  changed,  the  (ialaxy 
will  prohably  no  longer  lx*  a great  circle,  and  new  oonxtrllalion* 
will  have  emerged  from  the  veil,  but  the  universe  will  still  appear 
ns  limited  as  now.  In  the  fare  of  known  dark  bodies,  dark  nelmla*. 
and  the  infinite  dost  cloud*  for  which  n valid  cause  now  appears, 
the  arguments  for  a really  limited  universe  lose  their  force,  and  the 
theory  of  light  extinction  advanced  by  Struve  half  a century  sine** 
I X' comes  a natural  inference  from  the  facts.  So  the  case  now 
stands,  with  the  fundamental  fact  assumed  by  Wallace  pretty 
thoroughly  undermined.  The  great  naturalist  i«  yet  to  lx*  heard 
in  rebuttal,  hut  up  to  the  present  the  Oxford  astronomer  ha* 
rather  the  best  of  toe  argument.  It  is  a debate  in  exfe nso  with  a 
vengeance,  and  we  prohuhly  have  nut  heard  the  end. 
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BRIO  ADI  HR  GENERAL 
who  hud  seen  service  in 
1 the  civil  war,  in  fighting 
Indian*.  in  Cuba,  in  tin* 
pincs,  and  in  ( 'hinu.  stood  oii  n 
km  ill  near  headquarters  ul  Kurt 
Riley.  Kansas.  in  the  early  part 
of  last  October,  peering  through 
hia  binocular '*  at  a great  cloud 
of  dust  made  by  a regiment  of  cnvalrv  a*  it  dashed  furiously  across 
Ihr  plain  in  one  of  tlie  sham  buttle*  by  ll»e  regular*  in  the  ten 
day*  maiwrnvrr*  tberr.  The  firecracker  rattle  of  the  gun*  of  six 
regiment*  of  infantry,  followed  bv  their  swift  rushes  acroa*  the 
plain  and  their  plunge*  to  the  ground,  the  roar  of  half  a dozen 
batteries  of  field-gun*,  throwing  imaginary  shell*  and  hurling  de- 
fiance at  one  another,  rame  a*  music  to  hi*  ear*. 

The  gray  and  wind-tanned  brigadier  could  retire**  hi*  enthusiasm 
no  longer,  and  he  turned  to  a friend,  who  had  left  the  army  at  the 
close  of  the  civil  war  and  who  wa*  hi*  gur*t  at  the  manoeuvre*, 
und  said: 

" Rent  soldier*  in  the  world.  Colonel!” 

“ Hardly  that,  General,”  replii*!  the  colonel.  "There  were  no 
better  soldier*,  and  there  never  will  be  (tetter  soldiers,,  than  the 
men  in  the  army  in  the  last  two  year*  of  the  eivil  war." 

" tjuite  right,  of  course.  But  what  I meant  wa*  that  the  Amer- 
ican private  soldier,  r«| nipped  and  trained  a*  lie  i*  to-day.  is  the 
l>e*t  fighting-machine  known,  and  that  lie  tun  do  one  hundred  per 
cent,  more  work — is  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  efficient — than  lie 
could  when  we  were  fighting  in  the  South.  He  shoot*  further,  he 
see*  further,  he  hears  further — yea,  he  man-lie*  further  and  endures 
more  than  when  we-  were  youngster*  winning  our  first  shoiihfer- 
strap*.  I'll  prove  it  to  you.  The  nrorn/r  is  one  hundred  per  cent, 
improved  over  the  old  days.” 

Hia  Weapons  Then  and  Now 

For  a week  the  active  man  of  militurv  service  and  the  active  man 
of  business  who  hud  come  back  to  siuell  powder  und  renew  the 
martial  spirit  of  hi*  youth  went  into  every  detail  of  the  innnteuvre*. 
They  took  a Krug-Jorgensen  rifle  and  had  a private  hit  a tree  more 
than  a mile  uway.  The  Springfield*  of  a dozen  year*  ago  couldn't 
shoot  more  than  IfiOO  yards,  or  three-quarter*  of  the  distance  the 
Krugs  *hoot.  Tlu-ii  the  general  told  of  the  new  Springfield*  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  army  to  supplant  the  Krug*,  and  his  eye* 
snap|K*l  a*  he  did  so.  Out  in  the  I'hiiippim-*  and  in  China  he  told 
how  seures  of  the  men,  as  they  warmed  to  their  work  and  grew  ex- 
cited. were  found  " shooting  air  *'  instead  of  cartridge*  out  of  their 
gun*.  In  the  excitement  they  forgot  to  recharge  the  magazine*. 

All  that  i*  gone  now.  The  brand-new  Springfield  i*  entirely'  en- 
cased in  wood,  and  the  soldier  can  handle  it  in  comfort  at  all  times. 
It  i*  lighter  than  the  Krag  und  weighs  only  seven  and  one-half 
pound*.  But  most  important  of  all,  when  the  soldier  has  fired  ull 
of  the  cartridges  in  his  clip,  he  i*  unable  to  go  through  tlie  motions 
of  shooting  the  weapon  again  -that  i*.  lie  can’t  shoot  air — until  he 
lin*  recliargod  the  gun.  The  li&rrel  bus  also  lieen  shortened 
to  the  length  of  the  carbine,  and  hereafter  the  infantry  and  cavalry 
will  curry  the  name  weapon.  Whether  the  soldier  is  u mounted 
infantryman  or  a dismounted  cavalrynutn,  or  just  a plain  infan- 
tryman or  cavalryman,  hi*  gun  will  lie  the  same,  und  only  one  kind 
of  ammunition  need*  to  lie  supplied. 

Then.  too.  the  private  soldier  of  to-day.  it  was  seen  at  a glance,  is 
inure  than  one  hundred  time*  us  efficient  a.*  a shooter,  when  it  is 
realized  that  he  rarrie*  with  him  in  hi*  compact  licit  Kin  car- 
tridges where  he  used  to  carry  only  fifty.  Right  there  is  the  secret 
of  hi«  ability  to  march  farther  ami  to  go  on  long  “bike*.”  v here 
hi*  range  of  act  ion  formerly  wa*  limited  to  the  necessity  of  keeping 
closer  in  touch  with  hi*  ammunition  supply. 

Electric  Work  in  the  Field 

Soon  there  camp  along  the  Signal  Corps  with  their  telegraph 
instrument*  and  their  wires  and  their  ling*  und  other  paruplier- 
nalia.  In  Hie  midst  of  a rush  across  the  country  a regiment  wa* 
*top|H‘il  suddenly  : the  order  was  given  to  wheel  and  to  rush  to  a 
distant  purt  of  the  field.  There  wa*  no  aide  rushing  up  and  dashing 
laii-k  to  the  general  in  command.  The  signal  Corps  had  received 
word  that  more  men  were  demanded  in  a weak  sjiot  in  the  line. 
The  general  at  once  telegraphed  to  stop  the  regiment  that  was  mak- 
ing headway  in  forced  rushes,  with  o|m-ii  space*  la-tween  the  men. 
to  retrace  its  steps  and  to  strengthen  a force  that  had  la-en  out- 
flanked. 

"That’s  the  kind  of  work  we  did  in  (‘liilM,”  *lioutcd  the  briga- 
dier. With  a whoop  and  a cloud  of  du*l  the  men  disappeared.  In 
less  than  a half-hour  there  wa*  more  signalling  and  telegraphing 


and  buck  the  reginimt  charged. 

It  wa*  difficult  to 'see  them  most 
of  the  time,  and  the  opposing 
force  wa*  practically  out  of 
sight. 

" How  did  they  know  they 
were  needed  ju*t  then?”  asked 
the  colonel.  “Our  glass*-*  in 
the  old  days  Were  not  able  to 

detect  the  movements  that  have  just  hern  so  promptly  checked.” 

Tlie  brigadier  hamh-d  over  liis  binocular*  and  said: 

“ Von  observe,  we  see  three  times  us  far  as  we  used  to  sec  in  the 
old  time*.'  That  telegraph  we  used  constantly  in  the  march  to 
Peking.  Every  one  of  the  caui|»*  wrn*  equipped,  especially  at  night. 
H was  the  wonder  of  the  other  force*.  And  now  they  say  that  they 
are  perfecting  a system  of  photographing  twenty  mile*  away  by 
electricity.  We'll  have  that  too.  Fancy  the  advantage  it  would 
have  been  to  take  a picture  over  a mountain  twenty  mile*  away  in 
fighting  Indians  in  the  time  of  ('uster  and  Crook.  I .aw  ton  might 
have  got  old  (Jeronimo  sooner  if  lie  could  have  taken  his  picture 
several  times  as  he  was  fleeing  into  the  mountain*  of  Mexico. 
When  the  wireless  telegraphy  i*  perfected  we’ll  have  that  in  opera- 
tion To  extent  we’ll  nsc  tl»>-  tclrnhnu ** 

The  Hospital  Corps  passed  by.  I lie  general  stopped  them. 
" Show  this  man  how  you  operate  with  those  First-Aid-to-thc-ln- 
jnred  iMi-kages  you  carry,"  lie  said.  One  of  the  men  dropped  to  the 
ground,  lie  wa*  supposed  to  lie  woumli-d  in  the  leg.  Out  came  the 
blindage*  and  the  appliances  for  stopping  the  How  of  blood.  In  a 
few  minute*  he  wa*  I round  up  and  ready  to  he  put  in  the  stretcher 
to  lie  carried  off.  ” Pity  we  didn’t  have  *uc!i  fixings  in  the  old 
days.”  said  the  colonel.  “ Many  a life  would  have  la-en  saved." 

The  sharp  rattle,  deepening  into  a roar,  of  the  half  a dozen  field- 
guns  was  heard  from  the  lop  of  a bluff  in  the  distance.  Tlie  general 
pointed  out  how  those  gun*  were  lighter,  stronger,  and  fully  four 
time*  a*  rffeefive  a*  the  field-gun*  in  the  civil-war  times,  shooting 
ammunition  and  -Muttering  bullets  right  and  left  in  a way  that  the 
old  **  grape  ” gun*  could  never  do.  A train  of  mules  with  moun- 
tain-gun*. taken  apart  and  *trap|N*l  to  their  liaeks.  illustrated  the 
latest  development  in  campaigning,  especially  in  mountainous  lerri 
tory.  “There’s  a pack-train  for  you/*  hr  iiid,  "the  like  of  which 
we  never  saw  even  iu  later  day*  on  the  plains.” 

At  the  clow  of  the  day  u squadron  of  cavalry  stopped  to  water 
the  horses  on  the  way  to  rainp.  The  colonel's  eyes  lighted  op  ■* 
lie  examined  their  equipment.  “Ah,"  lie  mid,  "here's  one  thing 
you  haven’t  improved  upon.  You  still  use  the  old  MrCh-llan  sad- 
dle.” “ Yea.”  was  the  res|Nins4-.  “ nothing  (letter  than  that  has  been 
found  for  cavalry,  hut  you  will  notice  the  saddle  is  la-tter  finished 
than  formerly.  It  is  stuffed  a*  it  never  was  before,  and.  if  you 
look  close,  you  will  see  that  its  endurance  is  strengthened  by  the 
way  oil  is  worked  into  it.  It  is  fifty  per  cent,  stronger  than  the 
old  saddle  u*cd  to  hr.  and  because  of  that  it  lasts  longer  and  it  is 
far  more  comfortable.” 

The  So-Called  Babying 

Then  the  colonel  plucked  up  courage  to  tell  the  brigadier  tliat’the 
general  opinion  of  cdlU-er*  of  other  armies  was  that  the  men  in  the 
Knilcd  Stall**  army  were  “ liubied  " too  niurh.  A snort  of  disap- 
proval. amounting  to  half  rage,  wa*  the  first  answer.  " Other  people 
don’t  *cr  w hy  we  make  our  men  a*  comfortable  as  possible  in  ordi- 
nary routine  army  work.”  he  said.  And  then  he  told  why  one  find* 
the  American  private  soldier  with  napkin*,  good  bed*,  good  ration*, 
and  even  confection*,  such  as  chocolate,  provided  for  him. 

••'The  la-*t  at  all  times.’  is  tlie  creed  of  our  army.”  he  said. 
” When  the  men  are  in  barrack*  or  camp,  why  not  make  them  com- 
fortable? They  know  that  in  war  it's  a not  her  story.  Time  and 
again  they  are  likely  to  go  half  starved.  But  what's  of  importance 
is  llio  fact  that  they  know  the  officers  will  Is*  half  starved  with 
them.  There'll  la*  no  favoritism  when  the  fighting  is  on.  No  f«**l 
is  ton  good  for  the  Aincricun  private  soldier  at  such  times,  and  he 
know*  lie'll  get  just  u*  good  things  to  eat  as  bis  superiors  in  rank 
if  lie  get s anything.  He'-  willing  to  give  up  his  napkins  and  lii* 
sweet*,  just  a*  lie  is  willing  to  go  without  hi*  clean  linen  and 
creased  trousers  mid  wcll-hru*hed  coat,  when  time  for  business 
come*  around. 

” Yes.  we  do  * baby’  the  men  in  the  sense  that  we  care  for  them 
nil  we  ran.  (tn  (lie  march  to  I’eking  we  had  distilled  water  for 
them.  We  made  it  ourselves  from  our  own  plant*,  as  we  went 
along.  Our  i-onimi«*ary  and  quartermaster  arrangement*  were 

tin  wonder  of  the  troop's  of  nations  in  that  inarch.  We 

li.ol  'em  all  Is-at.  That  was  one  result  of  our  desire  to  make  our 
figliting-machine  a*  strong  a*  possible.  * Babying’  'em,  they  call  it. 
eli?  Well.  I rail  it  making  strong  men  of  'em." 
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MISS  ELEANOR  ROBSON  AS  “JULIET'’ 

” R 1W11'  and  Tnlui " »'.«  In’ing  given  this  uick  a / the  Knickcrho,  leer  Theatre  with  an  u//<Wiir  i.i\f  .\//*»  Kohsoit 
iimJ  Kyle  Ht'llsw  piny  the  pans  of  llir  lovers;  lulu-nt  Arden  is  the  "Paris.”  Pben  PI  ym  punt  hi,  Men  ntio” 
11’.  //  Thompson  Ihr  ''Prior  Laurence”  and  Forrest  Robinson  Ihr  " lSem\dio,”  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Shakespearean  n-eivals  given  during  the  closing  uveks  of  Ihc  Xew  York  theatrical  seaum 
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THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  W 


One  of  ihe  prettiest  features  of  the  President's  Western  trip 

upon  this  sat 


was  an  episode  that  took  place  at  F 
upwards  of  & thousand  children, « 


VEF.KLY 


5T  GREET  THE  PRESIDENT 

•.  California.  A large  grand  stand  backed  the  crowd  that  came  to  hear  Mr.  Roosevelt  speak,  and 
in  white,  who  sang  choruses  of  welcome  to  him 
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.•1  n j :he  liitle  toy  «t'Ji  that  pleased,  he  t. oh  tkr  fiMen  frown  from 
kroJ  and  pin fed  ii  on  Sit  Tummii'i  oun  icn  Irenes,  lint  jnsl 

tri»i  afvnl  i"  fhjwt  JrfiH-— 


The  MAGICAL.MAGICAL  TtA! 

ummis^The  Cup,  A.iulThe  Golden  Crown 
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The  Auto-Trolley 

It  went*  certain  tlutt  (lit*  near  future  will 
nee  the  fumiliitr  trolley  system  of  to-day 
superseded  by  the  trackless  nr  aunt  trolley 
which  has  already  I teen  successfully  tried 
in  Oermatiy.  A system  of  trackless  trolleys 
i*>  in  active  use  in  the  Biela  Valley,  near 
Dresden,  carrying  both  passenger*  uml 
f ■ fijclit.  The  trolley  is  w»  contrived  as  to  al- 
low s train  consisting  <*f  motor  cars  and 
trailer*  to  turn  aside  in  |M**iiitf  vehicle*  on 
the  road — an  excellent  plan  for  obviating  the 
vexatious  delays  so  freipiriit  in  ordinary 
trolley  travel.  The  train  is  ■* leered  by  the 
front  wheels  «n  the  first  ear.  and  i* 
<f|uip|H’<l  with  a sliding  contact.  A *ueed 
of  twelve  kilometres  an  hour  is  said  to 
have  l«cen  maintained  over  good  roads.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  road  tan  be  ei|iiippvd  and 
operated  at  ouimidenibly  less  ex |n-iise  than 
is  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  system  now 
in  common  ute. 


AnorlTO  Moth  ess.  — Mnv  U'uuutwShWrMiMiSlKI'l' 
*li  mid  nlway*  Iw  used  lr»r  fulMr«ji  teething,  ll  the 

CkiM.  sntien*  tl*-  rimim,  allays  alt  pain,  cure*  wind  raHr.  and 
U I he  lies  I remedy  far  iRwrlws,  — | Ur.  | 


THE  MUTIimt’K  HIIKND. 

wimi  namrs's  lal<s,  •»  Ndkiox'i  Eat.mi  Hi« i\n 

I'uxuMiWi  Mil  s,  ll  U * raw ‘s  milk  adapted  l>>  Infants. 
DRuidimi  in  the  hiulu^t  ftclrntihc  met  Ii.hF.  An  Infant  Ird 
irti  liable  Unml  u ill  sliuw  a sir-ids  if.l'i  in  wetahl.— I .-ti/r . I 


Ir  jr«m  waul  to  know  the  lime,  "nk  a pulicrman."  It  rmt 
waul  In  know  where  In  (n  liic  llw  »uimnrr,  i>k  a N»w  V.irh 
Centra  I iM'hrC  MKvni,  or  wtnl  :i  Iwo  (nil  l«i  Daniel*, 

Grand  (Vmral  Malum,  New  York,  Lira  copy  of  “America’* 
Summer  KvMj(tk.**  l--l.fr.) 


Tri  S.CIIOMS  Seri  See  I*  Hie  twmlHh  mitii'V  means  <if  ram 
munfcatlon.  Kates  fur  Ki-Odcnre  Service  In  Minium™  Inn 
»IH  a veor.  New  \ *■*•«  Telejihnoe  1'n  . IS  tkev  Sinwl,  111 
West  nwth  Street,  380  West  121th  Mrerl.-|.l.f.-  -| 


VllWW  nf  mind  and  <lren r(h  .if  Inals-  an-  all.-ntlanl  nnnn 
Ihr  Hwnt  Awori'k.  (he  Orliinal  Ancmi.m  Hitler..  The 
areal  refavcnMor,  Al  dranillii  Mid  |f>eri>.  f.lrfr.) 


Wins  y.m  are  In  Home.  dr.  a<  the  Itomnilft  d*. l America, 
dill...  )lave  ihe  Iw^l  huh'i  l*rf  him  Kkiiu  (l«i  Cmw 
CAONa.-M.dr.  | 


I s*  BROWN'S  Camudboraled  Sapnn»ree»*  UKN  tt 
1-TtlLiC  tor  lh* TKKTII,  ilSeeaU  a ]n».-(Adr.) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS  . 

Pears’ 

It  is  a wonderful  soap  that 
takes  hold  quick  and  does  no 
harm. 

No  harm!  It  leaves  the  skin 
soft  like  a baby’s,  no  alkali  in  it, 
nothing  but  soap.  The  harm  is 
done  bv alkali.  Still  more  harm 
is  done  by  not  washing.  S<>, 
bad  soap  is  better  than  none. 

What  is  had  soap?  Imper- 
fectly' made;  the  fat  and  alkali 
not  well  balanced  or  not  com- 
bined. 

What  is  good  soap? 

Fears’. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


//  it  isn't  an  Eastman,  it  isn't  a Koda\. 


“Vacation” 
means  more  if  you 

Kodak. 

No  matter  where  you  go  or  what 
your  hobby  may  be,  Kodakcry  will 
aJd  to  the  pleasure  of  your  trip. 
Anybody  can  makegood  pic- 
tures by  the  Kodak  System. 

KodaKs, 

$5.00  to  $75.00. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

ClNiywA*  *f  tSt  *jftr'i  1*  tjr  mmi/. 


At  A WEDDING 


Dorflirvger 
Glassware 

MAY  l!R  KNOWN  HY  THE 
I >i JKFl.INGEK  TRADE  MARK 
LABEL  ON  EACH  1'IKCK, 

C.  Dorflinger  (Si  Sons 

I & 5 West  Nineteenth  Street 
Near  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


IGaiig  Soars  laughter 

iti  JUra.  ffiumplirtj  Wort) 


The  Washington  Post  says: 

“ Mrs.  Ward  has  eclipsed  all 
her  previous  successes.  She  has 
given  us  a flesh  and  blood 
heroine — her  charm  is  wonder- 
ful and  bewildering.” 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  says : 

“ Neither  religious  problems, 
nor  politics,  nor  social  contests 
occupy  Julie  I.e  Breton’s  mind. 
She  is  wrapped  in  an  o’er- 
niastcring  passion  of  love.” 


The  Milwaukee  Free  Press  says : 
“Julie  Le  Breton  has  the  mys- 
terious gift  of  the  emotions,  her 
stormy,  impulsive  nature  sets 
the  nerves  of  others  vibrating.” 

The  Boston  Transcript  says : 

“ The  story’  is  the  combat 
between  two  powers  of  a brill- 
iant woman’s  nature.  Some- 
times you  are  sure  the  lawless, 
the  vagabond,  the  intriguing 
side  will  win.  But  it  doesn’t." 
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THE  LATEST  SUCCESS  OF  THE 

ORIZA-PERFUMERY  (Grand  Prix  Paris  1900) 
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LEADING  HOTELS 


Chicago,  HI. 


GRAND  PACIFIC  HOTEL 

Jackson  Boulnard  and  Clark  Sire*!.  Cklcafo.  , 
EUROPEAN  PLAN 

Special  Facilities  for  Banquets,  Dinners,  and  After 
Theatre  Parties. 


rrrnllinM-n'-  C>h  mi  innln  floor.  I .vIIa*  and  tirnll*m*i»'* 
Hrntaumnl  and  Private  lli«nn«  um  veruiid  flunf. 

'I  nn  liumlrrU  nun)  rmims  tlirrv  - Imirtlw  of  wkilcb  h»M 

lirinlr  Lath  III  runiwrmm. 

Rates,  from  S3  Vpwarda. 


Boston,  Mass. 


BERKELEY  HOTEL 

Berkeler  and  BetUton  Streeta.  Boslon.  Mata. 

F.UROPEAN  and  AMERICAN  PLANS 

Mwlcin  in  every  detail. 

Convenient  to  large  Stores,  Theatres,  and  all 
places  of  interest. 

N«ab  Back  Bav  Stats  on*. 

JOHN  A.  SHERLOCK.  I 


Some  Anecdotes  of  R.  H. 
Stoddard 

By  E.  E.  Eaton 

F.it.ene  Field  lias  told,  in  hla  pnem  “ The 
Stoddard*."  how  lit*  it  ml  tin*  veteran  poet 
who  Hit*  hist  died — hsit  It  of  whom  could  rc- 
mcniitrr  the  very  birth  of  Amcricnn  jKietry — 
would  sit  for  hour* 

....  |>rsiinittar  without  restraint 

Tint  people  who  on-  tlanriitiacUUrtstln.  mid  musiiHg 
tin.'  Ultra  Unit  ain't. 

The  “ Dcnn’a " like*  ami  dislike*  were 
*t  rung. 

Six  week*  ago  I told  Mr.  Stoddard  the 
I n' *t  anecilotc  I had  ever  heard  about  him. 
It  wmr  rr edited  to  hi*  family  phyalciun  and 
lung-time  friend.  Dr.  Daniel  M.  Stim*»ri, 
and  was  to  the  effect  that  the  poet,  while 
endeavoring  to  procure  an  i in  prom  phi 

luiiehron  for  « nnniher  of  friend*  after  Nil*. 
Stoddard  and  the  servant*  had  retired, 
found  a Imx  of  *tinliiie«.  Hi*  wimewluit 
vigorous  remark*.  in*pire>l  by  n sardine- 
can'*  ohjretinn*  to  the  "open  m**t»me"  of  u 
dull  jack-knife,  ultra ei«'ii  the  attention  of 
>lr».  Stoddard  on  the  lloor  above. 


Richard  Henry  Stoddard 


“ What  are  you  doing?"  *he  called  down. 

“Opening  a cun  of  sardine*.” 

“ With  what  ?” 

“A  duahed  old  jack-knife."  cried  the  ex- 
asperated poet.  " What  did  you  think  I 
wu*  opening  it  with?" 

“ Well,  dear.”  she  wild,  dryly.  “ I didn’t 
exactly  think  you  were  opening  it  with 
prayer ! ” 

Mr.  Stoddard  Inughcd  heartily,  ami  de- 
clared that  the  atory  tea*  a lw*e  fahriea- 
tion,  I tut  it  i*  *o  eliiiracteri*tie  in  nil  de- 
tail* that  1 am  confident  hi*  recollection 
and  not  the  atory  wa*  at  fault. 

Mr.  Stoddard's  flr*t  book.  Fuat  print  a,  puli- 
liahed  In  IMO.  ao  little  Mildled  him  that 
he  burnt  all  hut  a few  copie*.  " And  I 
see,"  he  added,  after  describin'?  the  incident. 
" thnt  «nme  dualled  fool  paid  803  for  one  of 
them  the  other  day!” 
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Absolute  PURITY 
Fine  BOUQUET 


Moderate  PRICE  J 
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Great  * 

Western  * 
Champagne  * 
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American  Wines. 


l/sed  in  best  homes 
for  dinners  and 
banquets. 

Th#  orvlv  Amarican 
Champaine  to  receive 
COLD  MEDAL  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  1900. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  WINE  CO., 

Sole  Maker*.  Rheliw*.  N.  Y. 

Sold  by  r expectable  wine  dwlwit  everywhere. 
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Large,  clean,  crisp 
flakes.  Malted  and 
thoroughly  cooked 
Mode  from  the  finest 
Southern  White  Com. 
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SHIRT 
is  made  of 


Shirts  at 
leading  men’s 
furnishers*, 
muslin  at 
jobbers’  and 
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inches 
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7«>  A 8i  Worth  Street,  New  York 
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lltactarcm  A ATI-Ill . 


One  taste  convinces 

KORN-KRISP 

Best  of  all  modem  foods 
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In  till  t'niU’il  Slali-i  Mini  at  I 'h il, uhlplim  — < •‘tiling  thr  ii.U'  Monty  jot  Iht  i iiinppnu  hiand.\ 


Marking  the  New  Filipino  Money 


A FEW  weeks  ngo  one  of  the  workmen  at  the  l’hiladdphiu 
Mint  Inid  mi  the  desk  of  the  chief  clerk  a disk  of  oak  some 
twelve  inches  wide,  aero**  which  the  following  legend  was 
roughly  stencilled: 

FltmVJ  THE 

Mint  or  tiie  I'ximt  States 
Fob  Tkeaki  ki-.u.  Maxiu 
I'llIMPPIXK  Isi-ANIW 
5IIIMI  IVH.IS 

Five  hundred  Risks,  each  containing  51X10  pesos,  were  to  In- 
covered  with  stencilled  heads,  of  which  this  waa  a model,  uiid 
shipped  by  way  of  New  York  and  the  Suer.  Canal  to  Manila. 

Filipino  money  to  the  amount  of  t75.ono.cxMI  is  now  lieing  coined 
at  the  I'nited  States  Mint.  The  making* of  American  dollars  living 
for  the  time  intermitted.  too, (MM)  of  the  new  pesos  for  the  Philip- 
pine Island*  pour  forth  duily  in  their  *trad. 

The  laws  regulating  the  coinage  of  a new  nirrency  for  the 
Filipino  people,  contained  in  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  July  I.  11MI2, 
and  March  2.  1003,  were  called  into  tiring  by  the  urgent  necessity 
for  u new  and  stable  medium  which  should  replace  the  worn,  de- 
preciated silver  money  in  circulation  in  the  Philippines  at  the 
time  of  their  acquisition  by  the  I’nited  States.  Following  out  the 
policy  of  giving  the  people  of  the  islands  us  large  a share  as 
practicable  in  the  direct  inn  of  their  own  affair*.  a Filipino  named 
Figuero  was  chosen  as  the  dewigner  of  the  new  mina.  Ilis  ucceptcd 


design  shows  on  the  reverse  of  the  coin  the  denomination  of  the 
piece,  together  with  the  figure  of  a woman  who  holds  a hammer 
resting  on  an  anvil,  a smoking  volcano  in  the  distance.  The  ob- 
verse hears  the  shield  of  the  I'nited  States,  the  eagle  with  out- 
stretched w pigs  hovering  above  it;  the  legend  reads,  “ U.  S.  of 
America.'* 

The  unit  of  the  new  coinage  is  fixed  at  12.0  grains  of  gold,  one- 
tenth  alloy.  The  American  dollar  contains  25.8  grains,  just  twice 
ns  much.  The  silver  peso.  416  grains,  also  nine-tenths  flue,  is  to 
la-  issued  upon  an  exchange  which  ia  par  with  the  gold  unit,  and 
worth  half  a dollar.  The  half-peso,  or  fifty-centavo  piece,  weigh* 
21 W grains.  The  twenty-centavo  piece  weighs  83.1  grains,  a little 
less  than  one  fifth  of  the  peso;  the  ten-centavo  is  of  41.55  grains. 
A nickel  five-centavo,  together  with  one  and  half  centavo  pieces  of 
bronxr,  i«  also  provided  for.  The  urgent  demand  has  made  it 
essential  that  two  million  pesos  Im-  made  in  a single  month . The 
coins  are  shipped.  a->  fust  as  they  can  Im*  completed,  to  the  War  De- 
partment at  Washington,  which  has  the  responsibility  for  their 
distribution  in  the  islands. 

A visitor  seeing  the  operation  of  the  coining-press  for  the  first 
time  will  remark  its  resemblance  to  a giant  chain  link,  set  on  end. 
The  upper  half  of  the  stamp  carries  one  die,  the  lower  half 
another.  After  a swift,  infallible  thrust  from  the  two.  out  comes 
the  Philippine  peso,  ready  to  go  to  the  War  Department,  and  thence 
to  the  Philippines,  carrying  stable  conditions,  confidence,  and  tin- 
promise  of  orderly  trade  to  the  millions  of  those  lar-avvay  inlands 
who  liuvc  never  yet  known  what  such  things  mean. 


How  to  Get  Rid  of  Mosqviitoes 

By  Professor  JoHr\  B.  Smith 


THERE  is  a difference  in  mosquitoes,  as  there  is  in  men. 

concerning  the  places  in  which  they  like  licst  to  live.  A 
few  are  really  domestic,  ill  the  sense  that  tlirv  live  hv 
preference  with  man  and  alsmt  his  habitations;  but  many 
are  strictly 
aylvun.  and  do  not  molest 
him  unless  he  runs  delib- 
erately into  their  way.  A 
very  few  have 
known  to  bite  under  any 
provocation,  while  others 
need  no  urging  whatever, 
and  appear  to  Is-  literally 
bloodthirsty.  Most  of 
them  are  home  bodies, 
straying  little  or  not  at 
all  from  the  immediate 
surroundings  of  the  point 
where  they  fir«t  reached 
the  adult  stage,  while  oth 
eis  travel  many  mile*,  ami 
supply  regions  where  nom- 
arc native.  This  argues 
quite  a variety  of  mos- 
quitoes, and.  as  a matter 
off  fact,  it  is  a poor  local- 
ity that  cannot  turn  nut 
twenty  or  more  s|M-cii*s  of 
the  pest.  It  is  Ihe  failure 
to  realize  this  |*»int — the 
tendency  to  consider  that 
all  mosquitoes  arc 
nnd  equally  pestiferous — 
that  i*  responsible  for  un- 
satisfactory results  among 
mosquito  crii«udcs.  What 
la-m-fit  can  be  expected 


from  local  work  when  the  dominant  mosquito  breeds  twenty  or 
more  miles  away,  and  what  good  does  it  do  to  oil  |mnd*  and  stream* 
unless  we  know  that  mosquitoes  breed  ill  them? 

We  may  say  witty  certainty  that  no  mosquito  thus  far  known 
can  develop  without  wa- 
ter enough  to  breed  in: 
hilt  we  cannot  say  that 
in  all  waters  mo-quitoes 
will  thrive.  In  fart,  we 
now  learning  that 
are  many  swamp 
areas,  mice  supported  to  Im- 
prolific  producers  of  the 
insects,  in  which  prac- 
tically none  at  all  de- 
vclops,  We  have  also 
learnt  that  the  ugly-look- 
ing  p<*»l-  and  ponds  cov- 
ered with  grren  duck- 
weed are  always  “ safe," 
Ims-jiiisc  no  larvu  ran  exist 
where  it  cannot  freely 
come  to  the  surface:  and 
we  know  that  the  great 
areas  covered  by  “ cat- 
tails ” are  also  harmless 
from  the  mosquito  stand - 
|M>int.  though  the  reasons 
for  this  are  not  yet  dear. 

We  have  thus  narrowed 
the  problem  materially, 
nnd  can  say  that,  in  gen- 
eral. mosquitoes  either 
breed  Hose  to  the  places 
where  they  occur  in  num- 
bers. or  that  they  mine 
ia  like  a thief  in  the  night 
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Electric  Vehicles 

No  complications.  Turn  on  power  and 
steer.  Electric  brake.  Drop  postal  lor 
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frnni  shore  point*.  In  the  eastern  United 
Slate*  there  is  only  one  specie*  I he  salt- 
marsh  mosquito — of  which  it  i*  positively 
known  that  it  travel*  (treat  distance*.  Any 
point  lirtween  twenty  and  forty  mile-  from 
a marshy  roast  I*  liable  to  invasion  by  this 
specie*,  though  at  the  latter  «listanee  their 
occurrence  is  only  oreasionnl  ami  their  stay 
usually  short.  In  the  highland*  at  points 
away  from  the  coast.  nn«f  even  in  cities, 
town*,  am!  village*  near  tlie  shore,  the  pres- 
ence of  any  considerable  huiiiIkt  of  iiio*qui- 
toe*  continuing  steadily  through  the  season 
indicate*  the  existence  of  some  local  breeding- 
place:  ami  such  breeding  places  may  occur 
even  in  our  very  houses.  A forgotten  bucket 
of  water  in  the  rollar  or  just  outside  will 
nerve  to  develop  hundred*;  a rain  barrel  i* 
good  for  thousands  per  week  unless  securely 
covered,  and  any  vessel,  oven  a tin  can,  in 
which  water  remain*  continuously  for  more 
than  a week,  may  serve  ns  a *ource  of  sup- 
ply. It  must  Ik*  realized  that  no  pool  is  too 
insignificant  to  Is*  utilized  by  a female  mos- 
quito who  has  a ImiIi-Ii  of  egg*  to  Ik*  placed. 
The  number  of  po»*ihlc  breeding-place*  is, 
therefore,  very  large;  amt.  ns  a general  rule, 
the  largest  are  the  safest,  because  they  usu- 
ally harlair  many  creatures  that  prey  u|s»n 
mosquito  larva. 

To  make  any  campaign  entirely  effective. 
all  breeding-places  must  lie  dealt  with:  and 
for  this  purpose  there  is  no  more  effective 
destructive  agency  than  kerosene  oil  of  a 
low  grade.  Though  the  mosquito  larva  is 
strictly  aquatic,  it  de|M*ml*  upon  getting  its 
air-supply  from  above  the  surface  through  a 
short  tuite  at  its  anal  extremity.  If  the 
surface  is  coated  with  kerosene,  arocw*  to 
the  air  is  barred  except  at  the  cost  of  a 
dose  of  oil.  and  there  is  for  the  unfortunate 
wriggler  only  a choice  of  deaths:  it  either 
stifles  for  lack  of  air.  or  it  is  poisoned  by  the 
kerosene  which  get*  into  it*  breathing  sys- 
tem. The  method  i*  a good  one.  and  abso- 
lutely effective;  but  the  oil  is  offensive,  and 
the  application*  inii»t  la*  repeal'd  nt  short 
intervals.  A hettrr  im-tlmd.  therefore,  i*  to 
destroy  the  breeding-place*  altogether,  so 
a*  to  get  a permanent  result.  A little 
grading  and  filling  here  and  there,  to  gel  rid 
of  depression.*  that  till  with  the  rain*,  a 
ditch  or  two  to  drain  a low  tdace,  and 
local  exemption  may  often  lx-  gained.  Wa- 
ter barrels  and  imperfectly  dosed  cisterns 
may  Im*  kept  quite  wife  by  placing  in  them  a 
few’  little  fish  of  almost  any  species:  gold 
fish  will  do,  or  the  little  minnows  that  may 
tie  found  in  almost  every  stream  or  pond 
throughout  the  country. 

Where  are  mosquitoes  during  the  winter? 
In  our  house*,  of  course!  There  is  prnhnhly 
not  a cellar  in  any  district  where  the  com- 
mon Calrj!  panifcn*  occurs  In  any  number 
that  doe*  not  have  its  winter  |topuliitinn  of 
mosquitoes.  They  get  into  the  darkest 
corners  in  October  and  Nnvrmlx-r.  settle 
again-t  the  wall  not* over  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  as  a rule,  and  there  remain  until 
the  warm  days  of  April  an-l  early  .May  bring 
them  out — all  female*  and  all  ready  to  re- 
produce. A very  material  setback  to  breed- 
ing can  la*  given  through  systematically 
clearing  out  all  hitiernating  *|>crinien*  by 
fumigating  with  sulphur,  formaldehyde,  or 
pyrethrum.  Ia-«t  this  seem  a petty  process 
for  killing  off  n few,  it  may  la-  rc|s>rted  that 
over  a thousand  examples  have  ls-cn  found 
in  one  cellar.  Kverv  such  liiliernate  means 
at  least  ISO  and  protmhly  200  eggs,  or  from 
lA.INM)  to  20.<NNt  possible  mosquitoes  by  the 
end  of  May  if  breeding- places  exist  for  them. 

In  early  spring  the  woodland  pools  and 
spring*  begin  to  swarm  with  wrigglers,  and 
one  large  brown  spreirn  termed  raatann  will 
travel  to  ncar  hv  dwelling*:  therefore  such 
pools  should  lx*  drained  or  oiled  by  the  mid- 
dle of  April.  The  rain-barrel  or  house  mos- 
quito does  not  get  t«  fair  start  until  well 
along  in  May.  and  then  systematic  treatment 
of  sewer  catch  basin-  and  cesspools  must  be- 
gin. ('ess pools  can  Is-  tightly  covered,  and 
so  made  safe;  the  basin*  must  be  treated 
with  oil  or  some  oilier  disinfectant  at  least 
once  in  two  weeks  during  a dry  spell  ami 
within  a week  after  every  heavy  ruin.  De- 
fective gutters  which  allow  water  to  col- 
lect. ami  stand  should  Ik-  memb-d.  and.  in 
general,  the  insignitb-ant  puds  ami  puddles 
should  first  Ik-  looked  afti  r,  leaving  larger 
permanent  IkmIm's  of  water  to  Ik*  dealt  with 
by  fish  and  other  aqua  tie  enemies  of  the 

mosquito. 
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Columbia  Electric  Tonneau 
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Our  New  Catalogue  will  be 
mailed  on  request 

In  print  and  illustration  this  catalogue  is 
the  most  artistic  book  of  its  kind  ever 
issued.  The  pictures  and  description 
cover  the  full  line  of  Columbia  auto- 
mobiles, including  electric  R.unabouts, 
Victoria*.  Phaeton*,  Surreys,  Ton- 
neaus. Cabriolets,  Coupes.  Brough- 
ami,  Hantomi,  Busses.  Specie. I 
Service  and  Delivery  Wagons. 
Trucks,  and  the  new  24- H.-P.  Colum- 
bia. Gasoline  Touring  Car. 
taT  Outers  far  ltroH^hamt  and  Ccttpds  far 
September  delivery  tkeuU  be  pLu  ed  immediately 
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Buffalo 
Lithia  Water 

Possesses  “Peculiar  Power  as  a Nerve  Tonic  and  Exhil- 
arant,”  and  "Decided  and  Permanent  Benefit”  Re- 
sults from  Its  Use  in  Acid  Dyspepsia,  Nervous 
Indigestion  and  Neurasthenia.  “An  Effi- 
cient Remedy  in  a Wide  Range  of 
Nervous  Disorders.” 

Dr.  J.  Allison  Hodges,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Professor  of 
Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  University  College  of  Medicine,  h Richmond,  I a.: 
lionussam  ■ pm in  Uifra  ttoaoease*  decided  nerve  tonic  and  restore* 
DVIiAUI  LllluA  VlAl  LH  five  properties,  and  is  an  efficient  remedy 
in  a wide  range  of  Nervous  Disorders.  In  all  of  the  many  antes  of  Nervous  In- 
digestion and  Neurasthenia  in  which  I have  prescribed  it,  it  lias  proved  highly 
beneficial.  I would  especially  mention  the  case  of  u sufferer  from  Nervous 
Indigestion  who,  after  visiting  most  of  the  noted  health  resorts,  both  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  without  material  benefit  from  any,  received  decided  and 
permanent  benefit  from  this  Water.” 

Dr.  Harvey  L.  Byrd , Baltimore,  President  and  ProfeAeir  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  Baltimore  Medical  College,  formerly  Prof 
of  Practical  Medicine,  etc,;  “It  is  an  admirable  general  tonic  and  restorative,  increas- 
ing the  appetite,  promoting  digestion, and  invigorating  the  general  health.  It 
is  powerfully  anti-acid  ami  especially  efficacious  in  Acid  Dyspepsia.  It  is  strong- 
ly commended  to  a very  large  class  of  suffcicrs  by  a peculiar  power  as  a nerve 
tonic  and  exhilarant,  which  makes  it  exceedingly  valuable,  where  there  is  nothing 
to  contra-indicatc  its  use,  in  all  cases  where  nervous  depression  Is  a symptom.” 
Hunter  McGuire,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late  President  and  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery,  University  College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  l 'a.,  and  li.t  •/‘resident  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  says:  “It  lias  a very  marked  adaptation  to  diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs.  In  that  condition  especially  known  as  Nervous  Dyspepsia, 
frequently  canscd  by  over-mental  labor,  anil  in  those  cases  also  where  there  Is  an 
excess  of  acid,  in  the  process  of  nutrition,  it  will  be  found  highly  efficacious.” 
The  experience  of  tlie  medical  profession  with  this  water  in  the  treatment  of 
Bright's  Disease,  Albuminuria,  (lout.  Rheumatism.  Renal  Calculi,  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  Bladder  and  Ail  Uric  Acid  Troubles  lias  been  highly  satisfactory.  Vol- 
uminous medical  testimony  on  request. 

Burma  Lithia  Water  SEtSJ* 0,0  ,lru*  “n<1  n,1,,,nJ 

Hotel  at  Springs  opens  June  15th. 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA. 


KKIUTKII  KATES  TO  ANHKVILLK. 


Eczema 


Pennsylvania  Kail  road  will  sell  account  the  Meeting 
n(  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineer*,  at  Ashe 
vllle,  N.  C . June  8IU  to  13th,  exclusion  tickets  Itoni 
New  York  t»  Asheville  at  the  r«t<  ..I  r.’lTu  f..i  ttir 
round  trip,  ticket*  to  he  ►old  good  going  .lime  tali,  Dili, 
mid  7th,  h I1I1  final  return  limit  of  dime  I tali,  im  liuive. 
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One  taste  convinces 

KORN-KRISP 

Best  of  all  modem  foods 


MADC  AT  KEY  WEST>- 


Salt  Rhwtttn,  Ringworm,  Itch, 
Acne  or  other  skin  troubles, 
promptly  relieved  and  cured  by 

Hydrozone 

This  scientific germiride.u  liich 
i-,  harmless,  cures  by  killing 
disease  germs.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  the  medical 
profession  everywhere.  Sold 
by  leading, druggists.  If  not 
at  vour*.  Hen 1 1 25  cents  for  a 
trial  iHittle.  The  genuine  bears 
my  signature.  Accept  no 
substitute*.  Address 


Sir  Henry  Irving's  Wit 

That  Sir  Henry  Irving  is  quite  capable 
of  maintaining  his  dignity  under  somewhat 
trying  rireunistanees  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing  anecdote  which  is  told  of  the  tragedian 
by  Mr.  K.  Kennedy  of  the  “ liveryman  “ 
company: 

On  one  oerasion  Irving’s  company,  hav- 
ing been  called  to  the  tlicatic  for  re- 
hearsal, found  ii|inn  their  arrival  that  they 
were  considerably  ahead  of  time.  Aa  Sir 
Henry  had  not  yet  arrived,  one  of  the  actors 
in  the  i-onipany,  who  was  noted  for  his  nr 
coinplishmenta  as  a mimic,  proceeded  to 
give  n lively  and  elaborate  imitation  of  Sir 
Henry’s  highly  characteristic  acting.  As  he 
finished  his  demonstration,  a well-known 
voice  came  from  the  depths  of  the  darkened 
auditorium: 

•*  Very  good.”  it  said.  “ Wry  good  in- 
deed! So  good,  in  fact,  that  there  is  no 
need  fur  Ih»iIi  of  iin  in  this  company.” 

THE  RETORT  COURTEOUS 

Another  story  from  the  same  anurrr  re- 
veals Sir  Henry  as  an  efficient  hand  at 
repartees 

A brother  actor  famous  for  his  pom- 
posity and  hia  inordinate  ambition  was  re- 
galing Irving  with  a forecast  of  his  plans 
for  the  future. 

“ 1 shall  Is'gin  the  oeoaon.”  lie  announced, 
“with  such  urn!  such  a part;  and  after  that 
I shall  appear  us  Ihimlet." 

M I'ml  1 draw.led  Irving.  "An,  — eh. — 
llamlrt,  did  you  say!'* 

The  other,  incensed  by  the  tone  of  the 
query,  bridled  up  at  oner. 

" Do  you  think.  Sir  Henry.”  he  demanded, 
indignantly,  "that  you  are  the  only  man 
who  can  play  Hamlctf" 

“ Oh  no.”  rejoined  Irving,  blandly:  "hut  I 
am  quite  sure  that  you  are  the  only  man 
who  can't." 


Breaking  Him  In 

Hy  Albert  Levcrlsi 


Gurpin  “ He  scents  afraid  of  automo- 
biles " 


tint  pm  “/  gii«'«,v  this  will  take  the  ex- 
tra verve  out  of  him,  eh  f" 
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I Scientifically  distilled;  naturally  aged:  best  and  safest  for  all  uses. 

I Famous  all  over  the  world,  and  sold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 
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•On  Every  Tongue.’ 
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BREAD  MACHINE 

Fn»  llnnitriui.il  Cm 
Sills  Uni  flnur  nml  mile*  10  Ihs. 
I>r»l  Iwnil  in  3 mlnuln.  >«lil 
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Best  of  all  modem  foods 


Fly-ILods 
<vrvd  Fly-Tackle 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  THEIR 
MANUFACTURE  AND  USE 
Revised  Edition 

By  H.  P.  WELLS 

.ta/ii-r  .•/  •'  /tr  Amtrit.ia  .V,./Mtua  htkrrmna  " 

This  i*  a new  r.Mtnn  <rl  a Is..k  which  i*  nlft-a.lv  a 
-uainlard  on  the  -ulijcit  t*f  (idling  with  a r<*l  Mr. 

\\  «rtl *.  i'  an  «.'\|«fit’ii<  r<l  HxIiciuimii,  ami  he  has  wlihtl 
materially  to  this  volume.  1 he  Iwtnk  |;uc»  into  :tll 
accessary  details.  with  drawings  and  diagrams  of  the 
manufacture  ami  use  of  roils  and  tly  tackle  and  the 
making  uf  fliev  ’I  lie  book  is  the  tarsi  authority  on 
this  Miliject  ill  existence 

Illustrated  <with  Diagrams 
Post  8vo,  Orr\ tv  merited  Cloth.  $1.75  not 
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Satisfies 

Sense  and  Senses 

IT  IS  NOW  KNOWN  THAT  THE  CH1EP 
CAUSE  OP  SICKNESS  AND  DISEASE  IS 
THE  USB  OP  UNNATURAL  FOODS. 

SHREDDED  WJSAT  BISCUIT 


'Colorado' 


[Summer  Vacation 

I A country  perlcctly  Baked  lot  n 
I recreation  or  spot! , aboumlins  In  o -••l 
I hotels  and  hoarding  places  adai  lr.l  t.. 
| any;  nun1*  mean*.  Ex.  ur»kin  n Le  tt. 
■••Id  at  very  low  rate* 

;ht  cn  route  lr»io  Chn 
II  t|tm  •*!!  nckm  via  iw 

Chicago,  Union  Pacific 

* and 

North-Western  Line 


The  Horse.  " Jt’t  no  use , me  for  the 
bone yard.” 


20th  CENTURY  LIMITED. 


20  HOUR  TRAIN  TO  CHICAGO. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  LAKE  SHORE. 


(Jurfin  "Git  out  of  llw  t my,  there,  you 
fool.  Don't  >un  see  that  aultnnobile  f” 
The  Horse.  “Yes;  hut  itu'on't  hurt  me.” 
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Facts  about  Patents 

Snu»:  one  hart  unearthed  the  interesting 
fuel  that  tin*  first  iialent  ever  issued  in  this 
errantry  was  granted  to  one  Saiinuel  Wins- 
low. in  hill,  for  manufacturing  Halt.  The 
grant  win  nude  liy  the  MassacliiiHctfs  Huy 
Colony  for  tin  years,  and  wna  conditional 
ii|miii  Mr.  Winslow’s  completing  his  plant 
within  a year,  latter,  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  the  States  were  permitted  to 
inwire  patent*.  independently.  as  the  original 
mliiiiii!.  had  done.  The  tirst  patent  granted 
by  I In-  I’niti-d  States  as  a nation  was  issued 
to  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Vermont,  who  claim- 
ed protection  for  a method  of  making  |M>t 
ami  jM-arl  ashes.  According  to  recent  estl* 
mates  by  the  Coiniuissioner  of  Patents,  from 
six  to  seven  eighths  ol  the  manufacturing 
eapital  of  the  United  Statist  is  hnscd  more 
nr  less  directly  upon  patents.  Incidentally, 
it  may  lie  noted  that  the  mimlier  of  applica- 
tions filed  at  the  Patent  Office  in  sixty-five 
years,  from  1HJ7  to  llNll,  reaches  the  enor- 
mous total  of  1.2tll.:tl4i.  The  iiiiiiiInt  of 
|uitcnts  actually  issued  in  this  country,  from 
the  time  of  the  earliest  records  to  DcecmlM-r 
HI,  inol,  is  700,341.  The  nearest  appriHieh 
to  this  hy  foreign  countries  is  France’s 
record  of  XMt.077  grants,  from  the  most 
ancient  records  (extending,  of  course.  much 
further  into  the  past  than  those  of  this 
country!  to  the  rinse  of  the  year  IDOl. 
Great  Mritain  follows  with  a record  of  14-1,* 
230.  while  Germany’s  total  is  only  144,230. 
Although  this  comparison  would  seem  to  re- 
dound to  the  credit  of  American  alertness 
and  enterprise.  it  should  la-  reiiiemlM*red  that 
it  has  been,  until  recently,  much  le»-  diffi- 
cult to  secure  patents  here  than  abroad. 
The  grand  total  of  patents  issued  by  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  up  to  the  time  of  tie-  last 
compilation,  in  P.I0I,  i»  2,087,812. 
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The  Electric  Launch  Co.,  Bayonne  City,  N.  J. 
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The  perfect  type  of 
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Always  Best 

■ V 

Every  Test 


IAN  AII*S  A 
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For  Reasons  ’ 

of  State 

A vivid  Little  love  story, 
beauiifalty  Illustrated,  told 
simply,  but  with  appealing 
interest.  The  story  Is  con- 
tained In  a 128-page  book 
which  describes  some  of  the  most  delight- 
ful mountain  and  lake  resorts  in  the  East. 
Sent  free  on  receipt  of  5 cents  in  stamps 
lo  cover  postage.  Address.  T.  W.  Lee. 
General  Passenger  Agent.  Lackawanna 
Railroad.  New  York  City. 
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WATER  MOTOR  FAN 

One  taste  convinces 

OlJ  X 

1 - vail.  Any  per. 

■ win  ran  adiaaa  « A 

easily  anJ  without  effurt.  Dlam-  / 
e'er,  10  inches  Hakes  2000 

RsmMIom  a Minute.  Throw*  a \ I 

KORN-KRISP 

Best  of  all  modem  foods 

anrmvan  o-  U h»»  no  final  for  ihe 

FHICC.  COMPLCTC.  $1.50 

•EliWilE  I1UU  CO..  D»pl.  J4.  «tl  larkit  Strut,  fhUa..  fa. 

MO  RPH 1 N E 

Tlw  lir.J.LMerhena  Co..  l»t-|>I.S7.  CHnuiuii.Ohlo 
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HAirt-Ul=M 

rUlLaa 

Meant  am)  Sail  YarMa.  How  Bunt*, 
llunrinc  Itnatn. Cannes.  Scml  Ittr  tor  , 
trace  ratline,  sirins  the  truth  in 
oet nil  aNnit  the  twtt  l>o*ls 

RACINE  BOAT  MFC.  CO. 
Boa  17.  Rfttlne.  Wls. 
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Bv  WILL  N.  HARBEN 

Author  of  "si hut  Darnel  “ tie. 

A love  story  of  Northern  Georgia.  A 
young  man  of  humble  birth  but  natively 
line  character  is  betriendeil  by  an  old 
man  who  desires  to  atone  for  a past  sin 
by  so  educating  and  training  him  that 
he  may  become  his  moral  substitute  in 
the  eyes  of  Providence.  Hence  the  name. 
From  the  first  chapter  to  the  last  there  is  a 
continuous  llow  of  anecdote  and  humor- 
ous reminiscence. 

CJolb,  $1.50 
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THE  BLACK  LION  INN 

(Imprint  of  R.  H.  RUSSELL) 

Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers  an- 
nounce a new  book  by  Alfred 
Henry  Lewis.  Mr.  Lewis  is  the 
author  of  “ Wolfville,”  and  has  had 
the  greatest  success  of  any  writer 
of  Western  stories  since  Bret  Harte. 
In  his  new  book,  "The  Black  Lion 
Inn,”  he  brings  together  a number 
of  true  Western  types.  They  meet 
at  the  Black  Lion  Inn,  and  the 
tales  they  tell  there  are  full  of  life, 
vigor,  and  the  easy  humor  of  the 
American  plains.  Frederic  Rem- 
ington has  made  sixteen  striking 
illustrations  for  these  stories. 

THE  REDFIELDS  SUCCESSION 

Another  recent  publication  is  a 
new  book  by  the  authors  of  “ East- 
over  Court  House.”  In  ” The  Red- 
fields  Succession  ” Henry  B.  Boone 
and  Kenneth  Brown,  the  authors, 
have  told  another  remarkably  read- 
able tale  of  the  life  in  the  South 
as  it  is  to-day.  There  is  a mystery, 
an  exciting  contest  over  a lost 
will,  and  a love  story  that  keeps 
the  interest  piqued  from  start  to 
finish.  For  those  who  love  horses 
and  who  like  to  read  about  them 
the  book  will  hold  an  especial 
charm. 

I 

THE  POEMS  AND  VERSES  OF 
CHARLES  DICKENS 

This  is  the  final,  complete  col- 
lection of  the  poems  of  Charles 
Dickens.  It  makes  possible  at  last 
a complete  set  of  Dickens.  The 
material  has  been  gathered  from 
public  and  private  sources — old 
prints,  books,  letters,  scrap-books 
— and  includes  practically  all  of 
Charles  Dickens’s  poems.  F.  G. 
Kitton,  the  greatest  living  authority 
on  Dickens,  has  made  the  col- 
lection, and  has  edited  the  book 
with  copious  bibliographical  notes. 
The  volume  is  suitably  bound,  with 
leather  back,  gilt  top,  uncut  edges. 
There  is  a frontispiece  drawing  by 
Madise,  R.  A.,  showing  Dickens, 
his  wife,  and  her  sisters. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  N.  Y. 


HARPER’S 

MAGAZINE 

— -FOR  JUNE— — 

Part  I.  of  A NEW  NOVELETTE 

By  MARY  RAYMOND  SHIPMAN  ANDREWS 

Mrs,  Andrews  is  already  well  known  to  magazine  readers  through 
her  humorous  writings.  In  her  latest  story,  “A  Kidnapped 
Colony,”  which  will  be  continued  in  the  July  number,  she  has 
devised  a situation  which  is  absolutely  new  and  brilliantly  daring 
in  its  humor,  though  qothing  in  it  is  absolutely  beyond  the 
range  of  possibility.  A comedy  of  situations. 

TRAVEL 

The  June  number  is  rich  in  travel.  Israel  Zangwill  contributes  “ An 
Italian  Fantasy,”  a brilliant  pen-picture  of  Italy  of  to-day,  and  Julian 
Ralph's  article  tells  of  “ Our  Appalachians,”  a vivid  study  of  a little- 
known  American  type. 

SCIENCE 

Carl  Snyder  in  “The  World  Beyond  Our  Senses,”  writes  on  the 
remarkable  discoveries  of  science  which  reveal  to  us  in  Nature  many 
things  which  are  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  natural  senses. 

NATURE 

I)r.  H.C.  McCook,  in  his  article  “The  Queen  Mother  of  the  Ants,” 
deals  with  ant-life  in  much  the  same  picturesque  way  that  Maeterlinck 
has  treated  the  life  of  the  l>ee. 

HUMOR 

Josephine  Daskam  contributes  a brilliant  parody  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  Rubaiyat,  and  May  Isabel  Fisk  has  written  another 
amusing  monologue. 

SHORT  STORIES 

There  are  eight  short  stories  in  this  number.  Among  the  authors  are 

Roy  R.olfe  Gilson,  Robert  Shackleton,  E.  S.  Martin, 
George  Buchanan  Fife,  and  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese. 

LITERATURE 

Edmund  Gosse  writes  of  “The  Literary  Patron  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century. ” and  Norman  Duncan  of  “The  Tenement  Book  and 
Reader  ” — an  interesting  article,  revealing  a new  side  of  the  life  of  the 
East  Side. 

HISTORY 

Collins  Shackelford,  in  “The Tragedy  of  a Map,”  tells  the  story  of 
the  last  fatal  voyage  of  the  Russian  explorer  Bering,  and  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  loss  of  the  expedition. 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

Professor  Macalister  describes  the  work  of  unearthing  the  Biblical 
city  of  Gezcr — where  towns  of  four  periods  have  been  found,  one  built 
on  top  of  the  other. 

ENGLISH 

Alice  Archer  Stevens,  the  well-known  educational  writer,  con- 
tributes an  interesting  paper  embodying  new  theories  in  regard  to 
children's  reading  and  study. 

PICTURES  IN  COLOR 

The  pictures  in  color  in  the  June  number  are  particularly  dainty. 
Among  the  artists  represented  are  Andre  Castaigne.  Louis 
Loeb,  and  Albert  Sterner. 
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COMMENT 

Did  Colonel  W.  J.  Bryan  muke  a mistake  when  he  under- 
took to  edit  the  Commoner f It  is  evident  that  the  assumption 
of  the  editorial  function  brought  with  it  a strong  temptation 
to  discuss  not  only  public  questions,  but  also  conspicuous 
politicians,  especially  those  who  might  he  put  forward  as  can- 
didates for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
For  the  moat  self-controlled  and  sober-minded  man  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  resist  that  temptation.  For  a man  of 
Mr.  Bryan’s  ardent  temperament,  it  has  proved  impossible. 
Instead  of  confining  himself  strictly  to  the  advocacy  of  the 
political  and  politico-economical  ideas,  the  triumph  of  which 
he  deems  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  he  has  devoted 
much  of  his  space,  and  most  of  his  energy,  to  a more  or  less 
acrid  criticism  of  individuals.  The  result  of  this  course  has 
been  that  his  influence,  which,  even  after  the  failure  of  his 
second  attempt  to  gain  the  Presidency,  was  still  considerable 
in  some  sections  of  the  republic,  has  undergone  an  astonish- 
ing shrinkage,  and  is  threatened  with  entire  eclipse.  In  many 
quarters  where  he  was  regarded  three  years  ago  as  a kind  of 
prophet,  he  is  now  beginning  to  be  denounced  as  a dog  in  the 
manger  and  a common  scold. 


So  far  as  other  Democratic  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
are  concerned,  he  looks  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  and  finds  ull 
barren.  Thus  the  Democrats  of  New  England  would  like 
to  see  Mr.  Olney  made  the  nominee  of  the  party  in  1904;  but 
Mr.  Olney  is  unacceptable  to  the  editor  of  the  Commoner,  be- 
cause lie  voted  against  Mr.  Bryan  in  1896,  and  did  not  suffi- 
ciently atone  for  the  defection  by  rallying  in  1900  to  the 
support  of  the  standard-bearer  named  at  Kansas  City.  Mary- 
land is  a State  that,  under  certain  conditions,  might  easily 
be  restored  to  the  Democratic  column;  but  Senator  Gorman, 
the  favorite  of  Maryland  Democrats,  is  eyed  with  disapproval 
by  Mr.  Bryan.  Nobody  bus  denied,  we  believe,  that  Mr.  Gor- 
man voted  for  the  nominee  of  his  party  in  1896  and  1900, 
but  he  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  outspoken  and  en- 
thusiastic on  those  occasions  to  satisfy  the  editor  of  the  Com- 
moner. Indiana  is  a State  that  the  Democrats  earned  in  1876, 
1884,  and  1892,  and.  under  auspicious  circumstances,  they 
might  hope  to  carry  it  again.  Most  of  the  Democratic  leaders 
in  Indiana,  however,  were  inflexibly  opposed  to  free  silver  in 
1896,  and  thereby,  in  Mr.  Bryan’s  opinion,  put  themselves  be- 
yond the  pale  of  recognition.  The  electoral  vote  of  New 
York  is  indispensable  to  Democratic  success  in  a general  elec- 
tion; nevertheless,  Mr.  Bryan  repudiates  both  of  the  men. 
Judge  Parker  and  ex-Govcmor  llill,  who  have  bccu  mentioned 


as  most  likely  to  be  named  by  the  New  York  delegation  in 
the  Democratic  national  convention.  The  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey would  undoubtedly  be  carried  by  Mr.  Cleveland.  But 
he.  too,  is  barred  out  by  the  Commoner. 


Now  Mr.  Bryan  misconceives  hia  relation  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  If,  instead  of  twice  leading  his  party  to  defeat, 
he  had  twice  led  it  to  victory,  like  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
Monroe,  or,  like  Jackson  and  Cleveland,  he  would  have  re- 
mained to  the  end  invested  with  great,  if  not  pre-eminent,  in- 
fluence, and  would  undoubtedly  have  been  consulted  by  his 
fellow-Democrats  at  critical  conjunctures.  By  Jefferson  at 
Monticello,  by  Mudison  at  Montpelier,  by  Jackson  at  the 
Hermitage,  and  by  Cleveland  at  Princeton,  advice  was  not 
withheld  when  it  was  earnestly  requested;  but  it  was  not 
persistently,  much  less  vociferously,  intruded.  Those  recip- 
ients of  the  highest  honor  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people 
felt  that  a dignities!  reticence  became  them  in  their  retire- 
ment to  private  life.  They  had  no  grudges  to  wreak,  no  ene- 
mies to  punish;  they  held  themselves  austerely  aloof  from  the 
dust  and  din  of  the  political  arena.  Their  counsel,  like  that 
of  an  oracle,  came  to  be  valued  in  proportion  to  its  rarity,  hik! 
because  it  was  never  voluntarily  tendered.  At  a memorable 
crisis,  both  Jefferson  and  Madison,  writing  from  their  country 
scats.  recommended  the  enunciation  of  the  policy  which  has 
since  been  inseparably  associated  with  the  name  of  Monroe. 
This  advice,  however,  was  privately  given  in  response  to  urgent 
letters  from  the  anxious  occupant  of  the  White  House.  Under 
like  circumstances,  Andrew  Jackson  did  not  withhold  the  il- 
luminating help  of  his  long  experience  in  public  affairs.  It 
should,  indeed,  be  recognized  by  ex-Presidents  as  a duty  to 
express  their  opinions  when  these  are  solicited  by  men  high 
in  authority,  and  when  the  national  interests  require  an  im- 
mediate aud  a correct  solution  of  a momentous  problem. 


A jurisconsult,  however,  is  one  thing;  a busybody,  another. 
From  this  point  of  view  Mr.  Cleveland’s  attitude  has  present- 
ed an  impressive  contrast  to  Mr.  Bryan’s.  Since  he  left  the 
White  House  on  March  -I,  1897,  Mr.  Cleveland  has  never  given 
public  expression  to  an  opinion  concerning  even  abstract  ques- 
tions of  public  policy  unless  earnestly  requested  so  to  do  by 
representative  men  possessed  of  a moral  right  to  command  his 
services.  About  individual  aspirants  for  office  he  has  never 
uttered  a word.  When  his  second  term  of  the  Presidency 
ended,  the  account  with  his  political  enemies,  if  he  had  any, 
was  definitely  closed.  He  carried  no  resentments  with  him 
into  his  retirement.  With  the  influence  inseparable  from  a 
long  teuure  of  the  Chief  Magistracy  he  unquestionably  re- 
tained the  power  to  baffle  and  to  injure,  but  never  has  the 
power  been  exercised.  The  forbearance,  the  self-control,  the 
reticence,  and  the  simple  dignity  with  which  he  has  borne  him- 
self in  his  seclusion  have  endeared  him  to  not  a few  who  op- 
posed him  in  his  day  of  power,  and  have  given  him  an  un- 
shakable holt!  upon  the  public  confidence.  Well  might  it 
have  been  for  Mr.  Bryan  had  his  temperament  permitted  him 
to  maintain  a similar  uttitude. 


A recent  English  contributor  to  the  North  American  Re- 
view has  strangely  misapprehended  the  position  taken  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  in  the  Venezuela  affair,  and  the  view  of  that  posi- 
tion adopted  by  the  American  people.  Sir  A.  E.  Miller,  the 
contributor  of  an  interesting  article,  makes  a mistake  which 
ought  to  be  corrected,  because  we  have  observed  it  to  be  cur- 
rent. among  many  intelligent  Englishmen.  He  takes  for  grant- 
ed that  Mr.  Cleveland  in  his  Venezuela  message  and  in  his 
subsequent  appointment  of  a commission  to  ascertain  for  our 
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Jt  is  well  known  that,  under  the  treaties  with  the.  tribes  oc- 
cupying Indian  Territory,  lands  are  held  in  common.  For 
an  allotment  of  the  lands  in  severalty  at  least  six  years  will 
be  required,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  in  justice  to 
the  Indians  this  agrarian  problem  should  be  solved  by  the  Fed- 
eral government,  and  not  relegated  to  a State  legislature 
in  which  white  land-grabbers  would  be  certain  to  preponder- 
ate. Nobody  denies  that  Oklahoma,  taken  by  itself,  is  entitled 
to  Statehood,  as  regards  both  the  number  and  the  quality  of 
its  population.  We  are  told  that  even  Senator  Beveridge, 
who,  in  the  last  Congress,  opposed  so  persistently  the  Throo 
States  bill,  is  himself  willing  to  vote  for  the  admission  of 
Oklahoma.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opposition  to  the  admis- 
sion of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  as  separate  States  seems 
to  be  inflexible.  Each  of  those  Territories  is  thinly  peopled, 
and  the  character  of  their  population  is  by  no  means  unexcep- 
tionable. In  neither  ease  is  there  reason  to  expect  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  will  rapidly  increase  until  extensive 
schemes  of  irrigation  have  been  carried  out  at  the  cost  of  the 
Federal  government.  The  assumption  that  because  we  created 
one  rotten  borough  in  Nevada  we  are  bound  to  follow  a bad 
precedent,  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  absurd.  Well-informed  persons 
know%  moreover,  that  Nevada  was  admitted  to  the  Union  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  assuring  the  udoption  of  a reconstruction 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  which  might  fail,  it 
was  apprehended,  to  be  endorsed  by  the  prescribed  number  of 
States.  When  such  a constitutional  exigency  recurs,  it  will 
be  pertinent  to  cite  the  Nevada  precedent,  but  not  till  then. 
While  wo  hold,  however,  that  neither  Arizona  nor  New  Mexico 
should  enter  the  Union  separately,  we  acknowledge  that  there 
is  much  less  objection  to  their  admission  as  one  State.  There 
are  signs  that  the  advocates  of  Statehood  in  both  Territories 
may  accept  this  alternative,  and  we  presume  that  in  that 
event  they  would  have  a fuir  prospect  of  success.  During  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  tour  through  New  Mexico  a concerted  effort  was 
made  to  elicit  from  him  an  expression  of  approval  of  that 
Territory’s  claim  to  separate  Statehood,  but  the  President  de- 
clined to  indicate  his  opinion  of  the  project.  On  the  whole, 
it  looks  as  if  the  outcome  of  the  Statehood  agitation  would 
Vie  the  addition  of  four  Senators  to  the  upppr  branch  of  the 
Federal  Legislature. 


Is  the  indignation  expressed  throughout  the  United  States 
at  the  massacres  of  the  Jew*  at  Kishiuef  to  have  no  practical 
result?  We  are  told  that  international  law  afford*  no  ground 
on  which  our  State  Department  can  interfere  with  the  internal 
government  of  an  independent  power  by  requesting  it  to  ad- 
minister condign  punishment  to  the  authors  and  abettors 
of  the  massacres  and  to  take  adequate  precautions  against  the 
repetition  of  such  atrocities.  We  arc  also  told  that,  even  if 
we  had  a loctut  standi  in  diplomacy  for  the  utterance  of  such 
a remonstrance,  we  should  refrain  from  using  it  because  we  ^ 
are  indebted  to  Russia  for  the  friendship  evinced  toward  us 
during  our  civil  war.  Whatever  may  bo  said  of  the  former 
assertion,  the  latter  is  unfounded.  Wo  do  not  forget  the  ser- 
vice rendered  to  us  by  Russia  at  a critical  conjuncture,  and 
we  hold  that  it  requires  a proof  of  friendship  in  return.  Faith- 
ful are  the  wounds  of  a friend,  and  Russia  will  listen  to  us 
when  she  might  turn  a deaf  ear  to  others.  It  is  our  duty  to 
tell  the  St.  Petersburg  government  that  its  hold  upon  the 
respect  and  sympathy,  not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the 
civilized  world,  will  be  irreparably  weakened  unless  it  quickly 
purges  itself  of  responsibility  for  the  shameful  outburst  in 
Bessarabia.  It  can  purge  itself  in  one  way  only,  and  the 
sooner  and  the  more  sternly  the  guilt  of  gross  or  wilful  negli- 
gence or  of  malicious  complicity  is  brought  homo  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Kishiuef  or  to  his  official  superior,  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  the  better  it  will  be  for  Russia  in  the  end. 


The  true  friends  of  Russia,  who  in  1877  acclaimed  her  de- 
termination to  rescue  the  Bulgarians  from  hideous  maltreat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  Turk*,  have  been  already  somewhat 
chilled  by  the  apathy  with  which  she  witnessed  the  Armenian 
massacres,  and  they  will  be  utterly  estranged  if  the  horrible 
outrages  to  which  Jews  have  been  subjected  within  her  bor- 
ders shall  be  allowed  to  go  unavenged  or  shall  be  but  nomi- 
nally punished.  Russia  must  be  made  to  understand  that 
Christendom  will  repudiate  a champion  that  comes  forward 
fresh  from  the  butchery  of  the  race  to  which  Christ  belonged. 
Between  the  Turkish  shambles  in  Macedonia  and  the  Rus- 


sian shambles  at  Kishinef  the  Christian  world  will  decline  to 
choose.  Russia  may  as  well  renounce  forever  the  role  of  sa- 
vior in  southeastern  Europe  unless  with  the  utmost  promptitude 
she  clears  her  skirts  of  Semitic  blood.  These  are  the  word*  of 
a friend,  and  the  Czar’s  government  will  do  well  to  heed 
them.  We  add  that  if  one  result  of  the  horrors  witnessed  at 
Kishinef  shall  be  the  wholesale  emigration  of  Jews  from 
Bessarabia  and  adjoining  Russian  provinces  to  the  United 
States,  our  State  Department,  will  acquire  precisely  the  same 
locus  slandi  for  remonstrance  which  it  possessed  in  the  ease  of 
Roumania.  An  opportunity  will  thus  be  given,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  expect  it  to  be  used. 


It.  should  be  remembered,  however,  in  Russia’s  behalf, 
that  the  guilty  parties  in  these  atrocious  outbreaks  are  not 
all  Russians,  any  more  than  the  inhabitants  of  Arizona  are 
all  Yankees.  Up  till  the  last  Russo- Turkish  war,  twenty- 
five  year*  ago,  Kishiuef  was  a Turkish  city;  and  Bessarabia,  of, 
which  it  is  the  chief  town,  wa*  a Turkish  province.  At  the 
present  day  the  jHipulution  is  exactly  what  it  was  twenty-five 
year*  ago,  a medley  of  Orientals,  Roumanians,  Levantines,  and 
the  numberless  tribes  that  for  ages  have  gathered  ubout  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  coming  from  all  parts  of  western  Asia 
and  southern  Europe.  Between  Bessarabia,  which  is  still 
socially  a Turkish  province,  and  Russia  there  i*  the  whole 
province,  once  nn  independent  commonwealth,  of  Little  Rus- 
sia, politically  joined  to  Moscow  two  ceuturic*  and  a half  ago, 
though  still  ijridely  separated  from  Great.  Russia  in  language, 
traditions,  spirit,  and  national  character.  The  genuinely  Rus- 
sian inhabitants  of  Kishinef  are  counted  by  tens,  and  are  an 
infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  whole  population.  The  police  and 
local  authorities  are,  of  course,  largely  drawn  from  the  in- 
digenous inhabitant*,  and  are,  therefore,  much  of  the  same 
type  as  the  semi-Turkish,  scmi-Oriental  horde  which  revelled 
in  cruelty  during  the  anti-Semitic  riots.  The  distant  Russian 
authorities,  as  soon  as  they  could  bring  their  forces  to  bear, 
seem  to  have  acted  with  severity  in  suppressing  and  punish- 
ing violence.  It  may  be  salutary  for  us  to  remember  that  the 
same  paper  which  gave  an  account  of  the  Kishinef  riots  also 
contained  this  brief  note:  u Laurel,  Mississippi,  Saturday.  A 
bitter  race  war  is  raging  near  Burns.  The  whites  are  whipping 
and  killing  negroes  indiscriminately.  War  began  Tuesday.” 
In  general,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  most  violent  anti-Semitie  out- 
break* in  Russia  for  generations  past  have  occurred  only  in  the 
southern  provinces,  which  are  non-Russian  in  population,  and 
not  greatly  different  socially  from  towns  of  the  Balkans  or  the 
Levant. 


Condition*  in  France  are  becoming  more  tranquil,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  more  violent  force*  on  both  side*  are  working 
themselves  out.  The  pronouncement  of  the  Pope  to  M.  Moline, 
at  a recent  interview,  that  the  extreme  Clerical  party  in  France 
met  with  his  disapproval  and  was  acting  in  defiance  of  hi* 
advice,  ha*  done  much  to  weaken  the  agitation  against  the 
government  of  Premier  Combe*.  And  thi*  brings  up  one 
cause  of  contention  which  is  generally  lost  sight  of : It  is  not 
primarily  a*  religious  or  Christian  bodies  that,  the  clerical 
association*  are  attacked,  nor  even  wholly  because  they  per- 
sist in  meddling  in  politics  and  allying  themselves  with  the 
royalist  partie*  who  aim  at  destroying  the  republic.  They  are 
also  attacked  as  industrial  bodies  which  compete  with  French 
workmen,  while  paying  no  taxes  to  the  government.  The  largo 
commercial  interests  suggested  by  the  words  Benedictine  and 
Chartreuse  arc  only  a picturesque  example  of  a condition  of 
thing*  which  is  universal,  and  there  are  dozens  of  industries — 
for  instance,  certain  manufactures  of  clothes — which  consider 
themselves  the  victims  of  the  privileged  competition  of  the 
nominally  religious  bouses.  It  i*  said  that  many  so-called 
orphanage*  are  really  sweat-shops,  run  on  purely  commercial 
lines,  just  as  the  great  liquor  manufacture  is  avowedly  purely 
commercial.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  contrast  with  the 
action  of  the  French  government  in  suppressing  the  unregister- 
ed associations,  the  genuine  religious  fervor  with  which  the 
family  of  President  Loubet  recently  took  part  In  the  first  com- 
munion of  his  youngest  son. 


Secretary  Chamberlain  has  at  last  broken  the  silence  which 
has  enveloped  him  since  hi*  return  from  South  Africa,  and 
announced  the  gospel  of  the  new  Imperialism.  He  says  that 
England  should  and  must  form  u Pan-Britannic  Zollverein,  a 
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customs  union  with  her  ('rent  colonic#!,  like  Australia,  Canada, 
and  South  Africa,  by  laying  import  duties  on  all  commodities, 
coming  from  other  lands,  which  compete  with  colonial  prod- 
ucts. The  colonies  have  already  given  preferential  rates  to 
English  merchandise;  England  must  make  return  in  kind, 
and  impose  duties  on  the  merchandise  of  all  other  lands  enter- 
ing her  ports.  This  issue. -he  soys,  of  protection  for  the  colonies 
and  their  products  must  be  the  one  issue  at  the  next  election, 
whenever  the  next  election  may  be  held.  Sir  Robert  Oiffen, 
some  timo  ago,  subjected  this  plan  to  a penetrating  criticism, 
end  summed  up  his  conclusion  by  saying  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  inviting  England  to  jeopardize  a trade  of  three  hundred 
millions  sterling,  in  order  to  affect  a trade  of  thirty  millions. 
Sir  Robert,  got  the  ratio  right,  but  understated  the  amounts. 
Last  year,  England  imported  from  the  colonies  concerned 
about  fifty-two  millions  sterling  worth  of  goods,  while  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  she  imported  five  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  sterling  in  commodities.  So  that,  not  even  to  gain 
one-tenth,  but  simply  to  slightly  favor  the  tenth  already 
secured.  Secretary  Chamberlain  invites  her  to  tax,  if  not  to 
jeopardize,  the  remaining  nine-tenths.  For  it  must  he  remem- 
bered that,  the  moment  England  began  to  give  preferential 
rates  to  her  colonies,  other  countries  would  be  justified  in  put- 
ting in  force  against  her  the  favored-nation  clauses  in  their 
commercial  treaties,  and  putting  her  in  the  position  of  a least- 
favored  nation.  If  it  be  dangerous  for  us,  as  we  are  told,  to 
meddle  with  the  tariff  in  this  country,  how  much  more  dunger- 
oua  would  it  be  for  Great  Britain  to  disturb  the  commercial 
relations  under  which  she  easily  leads  in  the  whole  world’s 
trade.  Moreover,  the  assertion  that  England  is  bound  in  honor 
to  pay  her  colonies  with  favors  for  favors,  is  misleading;  for 
these  favors  England  already  confers.  She  admits  duty  free 
Canadian  products  which  have  to  pay  very  considerable  im- 
ports on  entering  Germany  or  France  or  the  United  States; 
and  this  holds  equally  good  of  Australia  and  South  Africa. 


The  government’s  victory  at  Preston  makes  it  more  than 
doubtful  whether  Secretary  Chamberlain’s  new  policy  will 
commend  itself  to  any  one  except  its  author.  The  defeat  of 
Mr.  Balfour’s  candidates  at  Woolwich  ami  Rye  was  believed  to 
be  due  to  high  taxes,  and,  most  of  all,  to  the  highly  unpopular 
tax  on  bread.  No  sooner  docs  Mr.  C.  T.  Ritchie  publish  his 
budget  proposals,  with  their  reduction  of  fourpence  on  the 
income  tax,  which  delights  the  great  middle  class,  and  their 
abolition  of  the  corn  duties  which  were  odious  to  the  |>eople, 
than  the  Conservative  party  begin#  once  more  to  win  elections. 
This  does  not  look  like  a popular  endorsement  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's imperial  Zollvcrein,  with  it#  taxes  on  all  but  colo- 
nial products.  And  this  is  the  more  striking  because  this  very 
corn  duty  was  hailed  as  the  first  step  towards  the  Chamberlain 
Zollvcrcin,  not  only  by  his  direct  adherents,  but  by  many 
Canadian  and  Australian  politicians  and  merchants.  If  we 
read  between  the  lines  of  Premier  Balfour’s  speech,  delivered 
only  two  or  three  hours  before  the  Birmingham  oration,  we  can 
see  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  urging  his  colleagues  to 
make  the  corn  duties  the  thin  end  of  the  protection  wedge;  and 
thut  this  suggestion  has  bo  n indignantly  repudiated  by  them, 
not  only  in  the  privileged  secrecy  of  cabinet  councils,  but  on 
the  platform,  by  the  Premier  himself.  Mr.  Balfour  says  that 
there  must  be  no  smuggling  in  of  protection  under  the  pretext 
of  war  taxes  or  any  like  strategic  move;  if  England  is  to  udopt 
protection,  this  must  be  done  openly  and  in  full  delight,  with 
the  intellect  and  the  conscience  of  the  nation  to  support  it. 


The  Deutsche  Bank  and  the  promoters  of  the  Bagdad- 
Basrn  railroad  have  uot  lost  all  hope  of  building  their  line 
from  Constantinople  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  they  have  clearly 
abandoned  the  hope  of  building  it  as  a predominantly  German 
line.  The  bonds  of  the  projected  railroad  have  been  peddled 
around  all  Europe,  to  no  purpose,  and  have  as  unsuccessfully 
been  offered  for  sale  in  this  country.  The  first  to  warn  the 
public  was  Minister  Witt6,  who  pointed  out  to  the  Russian 
financiers,  when  they  were  given  the  first  refusal  of  the  bonds, 
that  the  line  was  a very  doubtful  speculation,  besides  being 
evidently  inimical  to  Russia.  This  lead  was,  after  some  delay 
and  hesitation,  followed  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  immediately 
afterwards  by  France,  with  a resulting  proposal  to  make  the 
line  an  international  undertaking.  This  new  plan  can  hardly 
succeed  except  with  the  support  of  Russia,  which  is  more  than 


doubtful.  Meanwhile,  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  the  president 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
with  which,  of  course,  the  new  line  would  compete  for  the  car- 
riage of  the  Indian  mails,  tells  us  first  that  all  estimates  of 
the  time  gained  by  the  Bngdud  overland  route  are  compared, 
not  with  the  fastest  or  even  the  average  time  taken  by  steam- 
ships to  and  from  Bombay,  but  with  the  maximum  time  al- 
lowed by  contract,  which  will  gradually  be  greatly  bettered. 
He  further  tells  us  that  the  hope  of  the  railroad  to  carry  pas- 
sengers overland  to  India  is  vain.  Who  that  bus  had  experience 
of  the  three  days’  run  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay  would  desire 
to  prolong  the  trip  through  the  scorching  deserts  of  Mesopo- 
tamia? He  tella  ua  that  even  now  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  in- 
duce travellers  to  India  to  go  overland  from  England  ns  far  ns 
Brindisi,  as  they  all  prefer  the  shorter  route  to  Marseilles,  and 
look  forward  to  the  sea  trip  as  a pleasure  and  a giver  of  health. 
Many  even  prefer  the  all-sea  route  through  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  would  scoff  at  the  ideu  of  a 
ten  days’  run  across  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  In  all  of  which 
there  is  much  sound  sense. 


It  is  evident  that  conditions  in  Macedonia  are  gradually 
becoming  less  acute,  and  that  Albania  is  already  being  brought 
to  a comparatively  orderly  condition.  The  outrages  at  Sa- 
louica,  which  visibly  endangered  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
innocent  people,  and  the  dynamite  policy  generally,  have  gone 
far  towards  estranging  the  sympathy  of  the  civilized  world 
from  the  Bulgarian  Committees,  which  are  responsible  for 
much  of  the  Macedonia  disorder;  and  there  is  a growing  dis- 
position to  believe  that  the  Sultan  is  acting  in  good  faith,  or 
at  least  in  genuine  alarm  and  apprehension  of  consequences, 
in  his  efforts  to  carry  out  the  Lamsdorff-Goluchowski  pro- 
gramme. A new  form  of  revolutionary  enterprise  resulted 
in  the  blowing  up  and  burning  of  the  steamship  (Juadalt/uiver 
of  the  French  Messagerics  Maritimes  Line,  by  a Bulgarian 
agitator,  who  introduced  explosives  and  inflammable  materials 
into  the  hold.  The  wicked  folly  of  this  type  of  political  pro- 
paganda has  been  brought  home  to  us  by  the  attempted  bomb 
outrage  a few  days  ago,  in  New  York;  and  it  is  clear  that 
popular  sympathy  is  likely  to  incline  to  Turkey  rather  than 
to  the  Macedonian  revolutionaries,  if  they  continue  to  adopt 
the  methods  of  Nihilists  and  anarchists. 


A despatch  to  a New*  York  paper,  dated  May  18.  reads: 
“ Mrs,  ITadlcy,  the  hotel  chambermaid  who  refused  to  make 
Booker  T.  Washington's  bed.  received  more  than  $1000  to-day 
from  New  Orleans  and  other  points  South.”  The  despatch 
tells  all  of  the  story  that  need  be  recorded.  Mrs.  Hadley,  else- 
where mentioned  in  the  public  prints  as  Miss  Louise  lladley, 
seems  to  have  awakened  one  morning,  and  found  herself  fa- 
mous. The  details  of  her  story  have  not  been  much  diffused 
in  this  part  of  the  land.  Tt  appear*  that  her  reluctance  cost 
her  her  situation,  but  that  loan  has  been  amply  made  up  to 
her  in  encomiums,  and  now  in  cash.  The  disabilities  of  sex 
will  operate  against  her  being  considered  for  “a  place  on  the 
ticket,”  but  any  Presidential  platform  on  which  she  might 
stand  could  get  along  without  any  social-inequality  plank.  She 
perfectly  expresses  the  idea  which  is  just  now  nearest  the 
hearts  of  several  millions  of  white  Americans. 


The  representatives  of  the  labor-unions  would  have  made  a 
mistake  had  they  declined  to  take  part  in  the  public  debate 
at  Yonkers,  New  York,  to  which  they  have  been  invited  by  Mr. 
John  C.  Havemeyer,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  they 
have  accepted  the  invitation.  Mr.  Havemeyer  him  not  yet 
published  the  questions  which  he  intends  to  propound,  nor  is 
he  likely  to  do  ao  until  they  hove  been  submitted  to  the  labor- 
unions.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  a letter  addressed  by 
him  to  a New  York  newspaper,  that  he  desires  to  learn  from 
the  labor-unionists,  first,  whether  in  theory  they  concede  or 
repudiate  what  has  hitherto  been  deemed  the  inalienable  right 
of  an  American  citizen  to  work  wherever  and  whenever  he 
can  get  employment ; and,  secondly,  whether,  in  case  they  deny 
the  existence  of  such  a right,  they  think  it  proper  to  prevent 
the  exercise  of  it  by  violence.  These,  obviously,  are  questions 
in  which  the  whole  American  community  is  deeply  interested, 
and  it  is  time  that  unequivocal  and  authoritative  answers 
should  be  given  by  the  labor-unions.  Upon  those  answers  will 
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depend  the  position  which  the  community  will  take  hereafter 
with  regard  to  strikes. 


Experience  has  shown  that  without  the  moral  support  of 
public  sympathy  strikes  are  apt  to  fail.  Had  not  popular 
sentiment  been  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  strikers  in  the 
anthracite  coal  region,  it  is  most  improbable  that  President 
Roosevelt  would  have  interposed  between  the  mine-owners  and 
their  employees.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  time,  the 
unionist  leaders  protested  that  they  did  not  countenance  the 
use  of  violence  to  deter  non-unionist  miners  from  accepting 
employment  in  the  mines.  They  asserted  that  such  acts  of 
violence  as  did  indisputably  occur  were  sporadic  and  exee|>- 
tional,  and  were  committed  in  the  teeth  of  explicit  orders  is- 
sued by  the  unionist  leaders.  A like  disavowal  has  been  made 
on  similar  occasions.  We  can,  therefore,  anticipate  the  answer 
which  will  be  given  to  the  first  of  Mr.  Haveineycr’a  queries. 
The  representatives  of  labor  unions  will  say  that,  theoretically, 
they  concede  the  right  of  every  American  citizen  to  take  work 
where  and  when  he  can  get  it.  They  may  also  be  expected  to 
allege  that  a resort  to  force  in  order  to  shut  out  non-unionists 
from  the  places  vacated  by  union  workers  has  never  been 
sanctioned  by  a labor  union.  If  Mr.  Havemeyer’s  inquiries 
are  to  stop  there,  the  public  debate  for  which  he  is  arranging 
will  be  futile.  What  tho  American  people  want  to  know  is 
whether  the  labor  unions  have  taken  any  steps  to  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  professions.  Arc  they  accustomed  to  expel,  or 
in  any  way  to  discipline,  those  members  who  are  known  to 
have  committed  acts  of  violence?  Do  they  applaud  or  condemn 
those  unionists  who,  as  members  of  tho  national  guard,  have 
taken  part  in  the  protection  of  non-unionists  and  in  the  en- 
forcement of  order?  These  are  the  crucial  questions,  and  if 
they  are  omitted  the  discussion  at  Yonkers  will  prove  a farce. 


The  information  about  Bellairs,  the  former  correspondent 
of  the  Associated  Press,  which  we  owe  to  the  researches  of  the 
Sun  and  the  Evening  Post,  has  been  valuable,  and  painful  as 
its  nature  has  been,  especially  to  Bellairs,  its  diffusion  must 
lie  considered  a public  service.  Bellairs  has  occupied  places 
of  so  raueh  public  importance,  and  his  opinions  had  influenced, 
and  were  likely  to  influence,  public  opinion  ho  considerably  in 
matters  of  great  public  importance,  that  it  was  highly  proper 
that  the  public  should  be  informed  as  to  his  pant  character. 
Nothing,  however,  that  bus  come  to  our  notice  connects  Bel- 
lairs with  misconduct  since  he  was  pardoned  out  of  the  peni- 
tentiary in  Florida  not  long  before  tho  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  the  energy  with  wliieh  he  has  been  pursued 
for  misdeeds  long  past  and  duly  atoned  for  may  seem  to  have 
been  excessive.  There  haB  never  been  any  doubt  that  this 
energy  was  due  to  a desire  to  make  his  close  relations  with 
General  Wood  redound  to  the  discredit  of  that  officer  and  in- 
jure his  standing.  That  part  of  the  business  has  certainly  been 
overdone.  General  Wood  now  appears  not  so  much  as  a fel- 
low-conspirator with  Bellairs  against  Taft  as  himself 
the  object  of  something  like  a conspiracy.  The  Post,  which 
accused  Wood  of  inspiring  an  article  in  the  North  American 
Review  in  which  General  Brooke  was  criticised  has  found  it- 
self mistaken  in  that  charge,  and  has  withdrawn  it.  Any  other 
charge  of  improper  conduct  that  may  be  brought  against  him 
now  is  sure  to  be  critically  considered  as  coming  from  a source 
of  demonstrated  hostility.  The  impression  at  first  made  by 
the  disclosure  of  his  intimacy  with  Bellairs  has  been  weakened 
by  the  very  rx*al  that  has  been  used  to  deepen  it. 


Mr.  Carnegie’s  recent  remarks  in  London  about  the  pre- 
eminence of  America  in  industry,  and  about  the  single  par- 
ticular in  which  England  is  superior,  are  curiously  illustrative 
both  of  the  strength  and  the  defects  of  his  intelligence.  He 
said,  apparently,  that  the  United  States  had  distanced  the 
United  Kingdom  in  every  way  but  one.  Our  manufactures  he 
estimated  to  be  three  times  more  valuable  than  hers,  our  ex- 
ports are  greater,  our  natural  resources  are  enormously  more 
vast,  our  territory  will  support  an  immensely  greater  popula- 
tion. He  disparaged  England’s  colonial  possibilities.  Aus- 
tralia seemed  to  him  a mere  rind  around  an  empty  interior. 
South  Africa  was  not  a white  man’s  country,  and  Canada's 
only  chance  for  a future  lay  in  union  with  the  Americans. 
“ But  as  the  land  of  the  spirit."  he  said,  “ the  land  of  Shake- 
speare and  Milton,  we  all  do  homage  to  you.  There  your  su- 
premacy will  always  remain.  When  we  come  here  we  feel  in 


this  gentle,  quiet  atmosphere  that  it  is  thiB  and  not  America 
that  produced  Shakespeare,  our  common  king.  Shakespeare 
has  been  more  to  me  than  my  Bible.  The  birthplace  of 
Shakefqieare  is  to  me  the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  world,  more 
sacred  than  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself.  Shakespeare  taught 
me  more  than  all  other  books  put  together.  I have  dreamed 
of  that  birthplace  all  my  life.” 


If  Mr.  Carnegie  sees  in  Shakespeare  the  world’s  greatest 
prophet,  it  is  evident  that  he  does  not  know  religion.  If  Strat- 
ford is  to  him  the*  most  sacred  spot  on  earth,  it  is  evident  that 
Ik*  has  not  learned  all  that  Shakespeare  knew,  nor  got  out  of 
Shakespeare’s  writings  all  that  there  is  in  them.  It  is  a 
curious  limitation  of  an  exceedingly  acute  and  potent  intelli- 
gence, yet  not  one  that  need  excite  surprise.  In  conversa- 
tion about,  something  or  other  a short  time  ago  Mr.  Carnegie 
let  full  the  information  that  for  many  years  he  had  not  found 
occasion  to  bring  any  of  his  personal  needs  to  the  attention 
of  Providence.  He  is  a great  little  man,  mentally  grown  up. 
but  spiritually  still  in  pinafores.  That  accounts  for  a great 
deal  that  is  noticeable  in  his  relations  with  his  fellows.  As  a 
disbureer  of  millions  he  has  had  no  equal  in  modern  times. 
It  has  been  computed  that  he  has  given  away  more  than 
eighty-five  million  dollars,  and  he  has  given  it  wisely,  too — to 
technical  education  $13,000,000,  to  general  education  and  re- 
search $20,000,000,  for  miscellaneous  objects  divers  other  mill- 
ions besides  his  prodigious  expenditure  for  libraries.  And 
yet  much  as  his  gifts  have  been  appreciated,  much  as  he  ia 
respected,  when  it  comes  to  “ drawing  all  men  unto  him  ” he 
doesn't  do  it.  He  is  a great  friend  of  peace,  a great  friend 
of  learning,  but  he  ia  regarded  without  emotion,  except  that 
he  makes  some  persons  swear.  After  all,  it  ia  not  learning, 
nor  libraries,  that  makes  the  world  go  round,  but  love. 
Shakespeare  knew  that.  Mr.  Carnegie,  somehow,  seems  not  to 
hare  observed  it. 


A Chicago  wight,  named  Wutt,  said  to  be  principal  of  an 
important  school,  is  not  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  mind  about  Shukc- 
speare,  but  regards  him  as  a deleterious  influence,  and  wants 
him  to  be  boycotted.  He  has  made  two  addresses  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  have  had  a great  deal  of  notice  because  of  tho 
novelty  of  the  sentiments  they  disclosed.  Watt  finds  much  of 
Shakespeare's  language  obsolete,  and  for  that  reason  unsuita- 
ble to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  He  finds  his  jests 
to  be  licentious,  his  history  bigoted,  and  his  plays  loaded  with 
gratuitous  insults  to  the  French,  Dutch,  Scotch,  and  other 
peoples,  especially  the  Irish.  It  surprises  Mr.  Watt  that 
Shakesjieare’s  writings  should  bo  tolerated  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  liberal-minded  and  cosmopolitan  country.  All  great 
towns  harbor  persons  of  eccentric  views,  and  it  is  to  he  ex- 
pected that  Chicago  should  harbor  mnny  such  persons.  But 
whereas  in  moat  towns  such  persons  sputter  somewhat  ob- 
scurely, in  Chicago  their  deliverances  seem  to  get  more 
notice  and  more  advertisement  than  those  of  persons  who  talk 
sense.  Chicago  is  still  queer  in  some  particulars.  It  was  a 
Chicago  judge,  as  may  he  recalled,  who  decided  that  Rostand’s 
“ Cyrano  ” was  u plagiarism  of  a Chicago  man’s  play. 


In  New  York  State,  according  to  a recent  decision  of  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  (2ourt,  pedestrians  have  a 
right  to  cross  the  street  at  any  point,  and  drivers  must  be 
watchful  at  all  points.  There  is  no  place  in  the  street  where 
the  law  authorizes  any  driver  to  run  over  any  pcdcstriau. 
Drivers  of  all  vehicles  should  know  and  remember  that  the  law, 
as  interpreted  by  Justice  Laughlin,  expects  the  pedestrian  to 
exercise  ordinary  care  for  his  own  safety,  and  to  show  due 
regard  to  the  rights  of  those  travelling  by  vehicles,  but  it 
recognizes  his  right  to  cross  the  street  wherever  he  chooses, 
and  if  he  is  run  down  by  a vehicle  proceeding  in  disregard  of 
his  rights,  he  is  not  guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  and  the 
owner  of  the  vehicle  is  held  responsible  for  the  damages.  The 
law  may  not  specifically  declare  it,  but  every  good  driver  knows 
that  his  carefulness  not  to  injure  pedestrians  must  be  regulated 
by  hi»  opinion  of  the  capacity  of  each  individual  pedestrian 
to  keep  out  of  danger.  Pedestrians  whose  looks  and  move- 
ments show  that  they  know  what  they  are  about  make  no 
trouble  for  drivers,  nor  drivers  for  them.  Wobbly  and  uncer- 
tain pedestrians  make  good  drivers  extra  careful,  small  chil- 
dren ahead  make  them  slacken  speed,  and  a baby  in  the  street 
means  a full  stop. 
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The  United  States  and  Canada 

The  political  future  of  the  Canadian  Do- 
minion will  unquestionably  be  shaped  by 
the  solution  given  to  it*  fundamental  eco- 
nomic problem.  Where  shall  it  find  cns- 
tomer*  for  the  surplus  of  ita  food  products, 
a surplus  which  is  already  large,  and  which, 
with  the  development  of  its  Northwest 
provinces,  would,  under  propitious  circum- 
stances, be  likely  to  become  enormous.  It 
has  been  hitherto  supposed  in  Canada  that 
of  this  problem  two  solutions  were  possible. 
On  the  one  hand,  under  certain  conditions, 
political  or  commercial,  free  access  might  he 
gained  for  Cumulian  products  to  the  markets 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand. 
Great  Britain  might  be  prevailed  upon  to 
adopt  a protectionist  policy,  and  thus  be 
able  to  give  Canadian  food  staple*  such  a 
preference  in  the  British  market  as  would 
impart  a powerful  stimulus  to  the  growing 
of  grain  in  the  Northwest.  Is  the  latter 
solution  attainable? 

That  the  question  should  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative  ha*  of  recent  year*  been 
taken  for  granted  by  n large  majority  of 
Canadians.  The  Conservatives  have  always 
maintained  that  the  mother  country  and  the 
Dominion  ought  to  enter  into  a commercial 
union,  under  which  reciprocal  advantages 
would  be  granted  similar  to  those  which  are 
enjoyed  in  inter  ■ State  commerce  by  the 
States  of  the  American  Union.  The  Liberals 
also,  although  at  one  time  they  seemed  de- 
sirous of  forming  intimate  trade  relations 
with  their  American  neighbors,  have,  since 
their  return  to  power  under  Sir  Wilfrid 
Ijturier,  turned  their  eyes  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  sought  the  coveted  outlet  for 
their  surplus  commodities  in  the  market  of 
tlie  parent  state.  They  have  not  haggled 
a Ikoiit  the  matter,  but  have  begun  with  an 
act  of  spontaneous  generosity,  in  the  hope, 
doubtless,  that,  a sense  of  gratitude  would 
eventually  lead  British  statesmen  to  offer 
an  equivalent.  Without  exacting  any  in- 
stant return,  the  Ottawa  government  re- 
modelled it*  tariff  so  as  to  grant  a prefer- 
ence of  25  per  cent,  to  British  manufac- 
turers, a preference  subsequently  raised  to 
33  1-3  per  cent.  The  Canadian  Conserva- 
tive*, annoyed  to  see  politiral  opponrnts 
steal  their  thunder,  insisted  from  the  outset 
that  onesided  liberality  was  not  business, 
and  that  no  preference  should  have  I teen 
conceded  to  British  imports,  except  upon  an 
explicit  promise  of  a quid  pro  quo.  The 
Liberals  on  their  part  tried  to  reassure  their 
countrymen  by  expressing  confidence  that  the 
»eed  had  not  heen  cast  upon  stony  ground, 
and  by  pointing  to  signs  of  the  witthed-for 
harvest  in  the  action  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. They  drew  a favorable  augury  from 
the  rcimposition  by  the  Balfour  cabinet  of 
the  old  registration  duty  on  imported  grain 
and  flour.  It  is  true  that  the  duty  thus 
revived  was  so  small  that  it  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  affected  the  price  of  bread  in  the  British 
Isles,  and.  as  it  was  levied  equally  upon 
colonial  and  foreign  imports,  it  afforded  not 
the  slightest  encouragement  to  Canadian 
farmers.  Nevertheless,  the  Canadian  Lib- 
erals acclaimed  it  as  a step  in  the  protec- 
tionist puth,  and  they  took  for  granted  that 
the  British  government,  having  oner  set  its 
face  in  the  right  direction,  would  not  look 
back.  The  hops*  was  entertained  that  the 
next  move  would  be  the  imposition  of  so 
considerable  a duty  upon  breadstuff*  as 
would  permit  a decided  discrimination  in 
favor  of  the  colonies,  and  thus  put  Canada 
in  the  way  of  becoming,  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time,  the  principal  food-purveyor  of 
Great  Britain.  The  fervent  expressions  of 
this  hope  in  Canada  were  ultimately  accom- 
panied by  distinct  intimations  on  the  part 
of  some  representative  Liberals  that  In- 
gratitude would  not  be  brooked,  and  that, 


unless  their  fiscal  concessions  were  presently 
repaid  in  kind,  they  might  be  discontinued. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  the  hope  has  van- 
ished, and  left  uot  a wrack  behind.  One 
of  the  cardinal  features  of  the  budget  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Ritrbie,  the  new  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  was  the  abolition  of  the 
registration  duty  on  gruin  and  flour.  Thus, 
far  from  pursuing  the  protectionist  path,  the 
Unionist  government  made  haste  to  retrace 
the  short  step  that  it  hud  taken.  Was  the 
retrocession  irrevocable?  That  question  was 
raised  on  Friday,  May  16,  when  a large 
deputation  of  imperialists  and  land-owners, 
headed  by  Mr.  Chaplain,  formerly  president 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  waited  upon 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  urged 
them  to  reconsider  the  repeal  of  the  grain 
duty.  They  received  not.  the  least  encourage- 
ment from  the  Premier,  and  departed  with 
the  dismal  conviction  that  the  die  was  cast. 
They  were  informed  that  the  revival  of  the 
registration  fee  on  grain  and  flour  had  never 
been  intended  lo  be  a protectionist  measure. 
Never,  said  Mr.  Balfour,  would  he  consent 
to  the  introduction  of  protection  silently,  us 
if  by  accident,  and  without  a broad  public 
endorsement  of  such  a change  in  the  national 
policy.  No  such  endorsement  could  be  se- 
cured unless  the  Unionist  government  should 
dissolve  Parliament  and  go  to  the  country 
with  the  frank  avowal  that,  if  returned, 
they  should  revert  to  the  protectionist  sys- 
tem abandoned  since  the  dajB  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel. 

Evidently  no  such  avowal  will  be  made, 
and  no  such  issue  will  be  presented  to  the 
British  constituencies  by  the  Unionists  so 
long  as  Mr.  Balfour  Is  Premier.  Suppose, 
however,  that  Mr.  Balfour  should  he  super- 
seded in  the  headship  of  the  Unionist  govern- 
ment by  Mr.  fhamlierlain.  It  i*  now  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  were  he  invested 
with  the  power  of  framing  the  programme 
of  the  Unionist  party,  would  advocate  the 
imposition  of  a considerable  duty  upon  grain, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  possible  a 
substantial  preference  to  colonial  food  prod- 
ucts. Not  that  he  detests  protection  less, 
but  that  he  love*  the  colonies  more.  His  per- 
sonal views  were  boldly  expressed  to  his 
Birmingham  constituents  during  the  even- 
ing of  the  very  dny  on  which  the  imperial- 
ist* and  agriculturist  protestantn  ngninst  the 
repeal  of  the  grain  duty  were  rebuffed  by 
the  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Chamberlain  also 
did  not  propose  to  reintroduce  protection  l>y 
accident  or  indirection,  but  he  squarely  ad- 
vocated the  establishment  of  a preferential 
tariff  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. Recalling  the  fact  that  Canada  already 
had  given  to  British  manufacturers  a pref- 
erence of  33  1-3  |s*r  cent.,  he  said  that  she 
was  now  willing  to  go  farther,  provided 
Great  Britain,  on  her  part,  would  consent 
to  give  her  a drawback  of  a shilling  per 
quarter  on  grain,  or,  in  other  words,  to  im- 
pose upon  grain  coming  from  the  United 
State*  and  other  foreign  countries  a duty 
higher  by  one  shilling  per  quarter  than  that 
levied  on  grain  brought  from  Canada.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  made  it  perfectly  clear  that, 
so  far  ns  he  was  personally  concerned,  he 
would  grant  the  drawback  desired,  and  he 
held  that  foreign  countries  could  not  rea- 
sonably complain  of  the  preference.  Great 
Britain,  be  said,  had  aB  much  right  to  give 
a trade  preference  to  her  colonies  as  she  had 
to  defend  them.  Moreover,  the  mother 
country,  in  his  judgment,  had  much  to  lose 
by  refusing  to  meet  her  colonies  half-way 
in  the  path  of  reciprocity.  Not  only  would 
she  forfeit  the  advantage  of  the  further  re- 
duction of  duty  which  Canada  is  now  ready 
to  offer,  but  even  the  preference  already 
conceded,  because,  a*  the  Canadian  Minister 
of  Finance  told  the  Ottawa  Parliament  the 
other  dny.  if  Canadians  are  informed  defi- 
nitely that  the  parent  ntate  will  do  noth- 


ing for  them  in  the  way  of  reciprocity,  they 
must  reconsider  the  preference  already  grant- 
ed. Nor  is  this  all.  If  Great  Britain  repels 
the  proposal  of  reciprocal  trade  relations, 
with  what  face  tun  she  apjM-al  hereuftrr  for 
colonial  aid  in  upholding  the  honor  and 
sustaining  the  burdens  of  the  British  Em- 
pire? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  wide  awake  to  the  unpleasant  alternative 
that  confront*  Great  Britain.  She  must 
bribe  the  colonies  by  a trade  preference,  or 
she  will  lose  them.  The  bribe  will  never 
be  offered,  however,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  be  defeated,  should  he  succeed  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  go  to  the  country  on  the  ques- 
tion. A large  majority  of  the  British  voters 
live,  and  must  continue  to  live,  upon  im- 
ported grain  and  flour.  A duty  of  any  im 
parlance  would  inevitably  raise  the  price  of 
bread,  am!  to  that  the  British  operative,  the 
British  miner,  and  the  British  shopkeeper 
will  not  submit. 


The  President  on  the  Pacific 
Slope 

It  is  not  surprising  that  when,  in  the 
course  of  hi*  tour  through  the  Far  West, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  reached  San  Francisco,  he  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  and  became  enthu- 
siastic himself.  Whether  viewed  by  in- 
structed or  by  uneducated  eyes,  the  vast 
stretch  of  territory  sloping  from  the  Rlerra 
Nevada  to  the  Pacific  is  a surprise  and  a 
delight.  For  the  geologist,  for  the  botanist, 
for  the  student  of  natural  history,  and  for 
the  anthropologist  it  is  invested  with  the 
mysterious  charm  pertaining  to  the  Burvivor 
of  an  earlier  geological  era  than  that  in 
which  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  At- 
lantic coast  were  formed.  The  vine-dad 
hills,  the  spacious  valleys  where  a subtropi- 
cal vegetation  flourishes  side  by  side  with 
that  of  the  temperate  zone,  where  from 
orchard*  of  pear-tree*,  peach-trees,  and 
plum-trees  you  pun*  quickly  to  grove*  of 
the  orange  and  the  lemon,  of  the  olive  and 
the  almond,  are  surveyed  with  bewilderment 
and  joy  by  the  traveller  hitherto  familiar 
with  the  landscape  of  the  Eastern  State* 
and  fresh  from  the  trackless  desolation  of 
the  great  American  desert.  While  the  land 
is  one  of  marvels  to  the  scientist  and  the 
agriculturist,  the  people  that  Inhabit  it  are 
of  a type  and  temperament  fraught  with  u 
singular  interest,  due,  in  part,  to  their 
physical  environment,  and  in  part-  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  their 
community  arose.  Their  history  is  a ro- 
mance. and  they  represent  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  The  pioneers  of  California  were 
physically  the  best  men  that  the  older 
State*  could  produce.  There  were  weak- 
lings, no  doubt,  among  the  gold-seeker*,  but 
only  those  of  exceptional  fortitude  and 
vigor  were  qualified  to  withstand  the  toils 
and  privations  of  the  early  days.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  Argonnuts  are  physically  worthy 
of  their  sires.  As  waa  foreseen  by  physiolo- 
gist* half  a eentnry  ago,  the  conjunction  of 
racial,  climatological,  economical,  and  social 
conditions  has  produced  remarkable  results. 
Nowhere  has  the  human  plant  undergone  a 
more  luxuriant  development,  thank*  to  the 
interplay  of  natural  selection  and  pre- 
eminently genial  surroundings.  What  Mr. 
Roosevelt  beheld  in  California  was  a prod- 
uct of  the  strenuous  life  in  a land  excep- 
tionally responsive  to  human  energy. 

Stirred  by  the  sight  of  such  a country, 
and  by  the  ardent  welcome  of  a warm-heart- 
ed and  hospitable  people,  it  ia  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  President  shared  the 
well-warranted  elation  with  which  Cali- 
fornians regard  their  past,  and  the  high 
hope  and  dauntless  confidence  with  which 
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they  survey  the  future.  He  Is  wot  to  be 
chided  if.  gazing  westward  from  the  Golden 
Gate,  he  yielded  to  the  spirit  of  the  scene, 
and  spoke  in  accents  less  measured  and  dis- 
creet than  those  in  which  a ruler  is  expected 
by  statesmen  and  diplomatists  to  express  his 
thoughts  and  wishes.  Marking  the  inesti- 
mable coign  of  vantage  already  gained,  he 
pointed  his  auditors  to  the  far  more  com- 
manding position  which,  as  he  was  moved 
to  believe,  our  nation  is  destined  to  occupy 
in  the  I*acifie.  This,  he  said,  the  greatest  of 
all  oceans,  must,  during  the  century  now 
opening,  pass  under  American  influence. 
Had  such  a declaration  been  made  by  any 
European  sovereign,  it  would  have  given 
Foreign  Offices  a shock,  and  would  have 
been  cited  as  a reason  for  increasing  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  powers  con- 
cerned in  the  Far  Fast.  Nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied thut  Europeans  have  some  basis  for  the 
indignation  with  which  they  repudiate  the 
claim  thus  put  forward  to  American  ascend- 
ency in  the  Pacific,  in  the  teeth  of  pre- 
tensions older  and,  at  first  sight,  better 
grounded,  than  our  own.  It  may  lie  said 
that  even  Holland,  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
her  other  East-lndian  dependencies,  controls 
n population  very  much  larger  than  that 
which  names  itself  American,  and  which  in- 
habits the  region  lying  between  the  Koeky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific  coast.  France 
ia  firmly  established  in  Farther  India,  and 
even  Germany,  in  a part  of  New  Guinea 
and  the  Carolines,  possesses  footholds  in  the 
great  South  Seas.  Aa  for  England,  she  was 
thought  at  one  time  to  have  pre-empted  the 
Pacific,  having  planted  her  Hag  on  both  its 
borders;  in  Hritisli  North  America  on  the 
one  aide,  and  in  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
New  Guinea,  Borneo,  and  Hong  kong  on  the 
other.  After  Russia,  however,  had  pushed 
her  frontier  beyond  the  Amur  River,  and 
southwestward,  first  to  Vladivostok  and 
then  to  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny,  it  was 
recognized  that  a new  aspirant,  more  for- 
midable than  any  European  competitor,  had 
come  forward  to  grasp  preponderance  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  We  say  more  for- 
midable because,  of  the  European  contestant* 
for  the  prize,  Russia  alone  bus  land  com- 
munication from  her  centres  of  production 
and  energy  to  her  Pacific  entrepots  and 
fortresses. 

If.  now.  the  situation  be  reviewed,  it  will 
lie  acknowledged  that  the  very  reason  which 
makes  Russia's  appearance  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Asia  a source  of  misgiving  to  other 
maritime  powers,  tells  incomparably  more 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 
Port  Arthur  and  Dalny,  the  only  ice-frec 
harbors  of  Russia  in  the  Far  East,  are  now, 
mid  always  will  In*,  very  much  farther  by 
rail  from  Moscow,  the  focus  of  Russian  in- 
dustry and  storehouse  of  her  warlike  re- 
sources, than  arc  Han  Francisco,  Tacoma, 
and  tSeattle  from  New  York.  From  Chicago, 
indeed,  the  three  ports  last  mentioned  are 
only  some  four  days  distant.  Moreover,  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  place  our 
navy  and  our  mercantile  marine,  hitherto 
principally  busied  on  the  Atlantic,  within 
quick  and  easy  reach  of  our  Pacific  harbors. 
Then,  again,  wrhile  Russia  owns  not  a single 
naval  station  in  the  centre  of  the  Pacific  or 
on  its  eastern  edge,  we  have  acquired  in 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  strategic  points 
of  incalculable  value.  From  this  point  of 
view,  indeed,  it  mny  be  questioned  whether 
even  Great  Britain  is  not  better  equipped 
than  Russia  for  success  in  the  future 
struggle  for  predominance,  notwithstanding 
the  latter  country’s  possession  of  land  com- 
munication with  her  outposts  on  the  Yel- 
low Sea.  In  Great  Britain,  however,  we  are 
much  more  likely  to  find  an  ally  than  a foe. 
for  with  every  million  added  to  her  already 
crowded  population,  the  chance  of  a quarrel 
with  her  principal  food-purveyor  draws 


nearer  to  the  vanishing-point.  That  France 
or  Germany,  even  though  the  latter  power 
should  one  day  absorb  Holland's  East- 
lndian  dominions,  should  seriously  try  to 
dispute  with  us  preponderance  in  the  Pa- 
cific ia  inconceivable  to  those  alive  to  the 
conditions  of  naval  warfare.  Of  European 
competitors  there  remains,  then,  only 
Russia,  and  Russia,  though  she  maintains 
a considerable  navy  for  self-defence,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  aa  a maritime  power,  be- 
cause of  manufactures  she  is  not  an  ex- 
porter but  an  importer,  while  even  of  raw 
producta  she  has  in  famine  years  scarce- 
ly any  surplus  available  for  export. 

It  was  no  wild  outcry,  then,  of  a reckless 
expansionist  which  was  uttered  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  when  he  bade  Californians  look 
forward  to  our  national  control  of  the  Pa- 
cific. No  well-informed  and  thoughtful  man 
can  doubt  that  Seward's  prophecy  is  in  proc- 
ess of  quick  fulfilment.  When  that  states- 
man bought  Alaska,  the  acquisition  of 
Hawaii  and  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  were  remote,  and  the  conquest  of  the 
Philippines  was  undreamed  of.  If  events 
should  shape  themselves  as  rapidly  as  they 
have  during  the  last  five  years,  the  day  may 
he  near  when  San  Frandsm,  instead  of  Ite- 
ing  what  It  was  in  ’4»,  the  ultima  Thule  at 
American  enterprise,  will  regard  herself  ms 
near  the  heart  of  a widr-renrhing  American 
empire.  Be  that  a*  it  may,  the  facts  above 
set  forth  at  least  demonstrate  that,  as  n 
mutter  of  economic  and  strategic  calcula- 
tion, Mr.  Roosevelt  was  justified  in  assert- 
ing that,  within  the  next  hundred  years,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  oceans  must  puss  -nder 
American  influence. 


Dominant  Envy 

Exvy  wears  a good  many  masks,  and  is 
as  old  aa  the  world.  There  was  never  a 
Norseman  chief  who  did  not,  as  he  rode 
abroad,  look  out  for  his  treacherous  rival; 
there  waa  never  a llaken  unbeset  by  thr 
sons  of  Erik  Bloodaxe.  The  envious  are 
with  us  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  but  those 
with  whom  we  are  especially  concerned  in 
thin  short  dissertation  are  the  people  of 
whom  Thomas  B.  Reed  once  spoke  slight- 
ingly, although  in  a somewhat  narrow  and 
partisan  way.  Said  he.  in  substance: 
" When  I walk  down  Fifth  Avenue.  1 find  my- 
self disturbed  and  distressed  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  buildings  of  the  rich.  I seem 
to  protest  virtuously  against  the  practices 
of  mankind  which  create  so  great  a differ- 
ence between  the  owners  of  these  palaces  and 
me;  but  when  I analyze  this  feeling,  I find 
that  I am  moved  simply  by  plain,  old- 
fashioned  envy;  our  Democratic  friends  call 
It  political  economy.”  This  ia  not  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Reed.  Probably  it  is  repeated 
here  to  his  loss  ns  to  form,  but  in  sub- 
stance it  is  what  Mr.  Reed  said.  He  in- 
tended to  wipe  out  the  virtues  of  tariff  re- 
form by  putting  it  in  the  list  of  human  frail- 
ties. It  is  easy  to  prove  that  Mr.  Reed  was 
meeting  a real  question  with  the  indolent 
wit  which  dee] inea  discussion,  ami  depends 
upon  its  agility  to  escape  with  a jest — a 
jest  which  always  convinces  the  dull  and 
sometimes  confuses  the  judicious.  Mr.  Reed 
was  a master  in  intellectual  ambuscades 
and  surprises,  and  was  sometimes  not  ready 
for  an  intellectual  combat.  We  say  this, 
not  wishing  to  be  committed,  hv  what  is  to 
follow,  to  an  acceptance  of  Mr.  R cell's  ap- 
plication of  a sound  philosophy,  the  induc- 
tion of  a keen  observer. 

Mr.  Reed's  philosophy,  ns  we  have  said, 
was  sound.  Envy  is  dominant  in  many  hu- 
man minds,  and  is  often  the  framer  of  so- 
called  political  or  economic  or  social  prin- 
ciples which  those  who  entertain  them  re- 


gard as  genuine.  It  is  impossible  to  express 
adequately  the  depths  of  baseness  into  which 
envy  will  conduct  its  victims,  or  the  gross 
deceptions  which  it  will  practise.  We  begin 
young,  and  nurse  our  vice  well  on  to  the 
end  of  life  if  we  grow  very  old,  ond  even 
to  the  very  end  if  we  die  in  the  fulness  of 
our  mental  vigor.  Often  the  feeding  of 
neighborly  or  fellowship  approval,  which  at 
first  we  judicially  admit  to  be  inevitable, 
so  fine  is  the  expression  or  the  achievement 
which  has  called  it  forth,  begins  to  crum- 
ble before  the  welcomed  suggestion  of  a 
doubt,  and  ends  in  a self -complacent  belief 
that,  under  like  circumstances  or  with  the 
same  luck,  we  ourselves  would  have  said 
something  more  eloquent  or  would  have 
done  a trifie  better.  It  is  well  for  the  con- 
tentment of  small  minds,  whose  activity,  at 
the  l»est,  may  be  of  little  <-onsequenc«  to  the 
world,  that  such  a conclusion  is  so  frequent- 
ly reached,  but  the  prevalence  of  the  feel- 
ing. which  is  also  due  to  “ plain,  old-fash- 
ioned envy,"  does  not  aid  the  progress  of 
the  world,  either  materially  or  morally. 

Automobiles  furnish  a homely  illustration. 
A good  many  of  us  an*  quite  conscious  that 
the  automobile  is  « demoniac  device  invent- 
ed by  Satan  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an 
end  to  pleasure  driving.  We  do  not  like 
Its  noise,  or  its  odors,  or  its  speed,  or  the 
grotesque  garments  and  goggles  with  which 
those  who  drive  them  and  who  ride  in  them 
encase  and  conceal  their  beauty.  Moreover, 
we  are  sure  that  the  machines  are  imper- 
fect, and  therefore  we  aay  to  ourselves, — oc- 
casionally one  of  us  says  it  to  a friend, — that 
we  would  not  commit  the  folly  of  buying 
one  even  if  there  were  no  other  considera- 
tions in  the  way.  Among  those  other  con- 
siderations by  which  we  are  deterred  from 
incurring  a trifling  expense  of  one  or  two 
or  three  thousand  dollars,  is  our  natural 
disinclination  to  commit  murder  and  sui- 
cide. We  do  not  care  to  frighten  our  neigh- 
lairs’  horses,  to  run  over  deaf  old  women,  or 
to  fly  over  ledgrs  or  bridges  in  one  of  these 
machines  of  the  nether  world  atill  snorting 
its  fires.  We  would  not  willingly  be  male- 
factors by  breaking  the  laws  and  by-laws 
of  speed.  We  would  not  be  petroleum  nui- 
sances. and  go  sending  oily  smells  up  to  the 
nostrils  of  people  who  eourt  the  fresh  air 
on  their  piazzas  ami  the  scent  of  the  roses 
beneath.  We  would  not  put  the  horse,  noble 
animal,  out  of  commission.  We  would  not 
do  a thousand  things  that  we  conjure  up 
by  our  imagination,  awakened  perhaps  into 
abnormal  activity  by  a passing  automobile 
which  has  scared  us  at  its  approach,  thrown 
dust  upon  us.  trembling  in  a side  ditch  as  it 
passes,  and  annoyed  us  with  its  overpower- 
ing smell  as  it  rushes  on.  It  is  fMssing 
strange  how  many  of  these  moral  m usings 
come  from  those  who  have  wrought  them  out 
of  pure  nothings:  how  many  complaints  of 
automobiles  come  from  those  who  seldom 
see  them;  how  much  sympathy  is  expressed 
for  the  horse  by  those  who  have  never  owned 
a horse,  or  by  |»eople  whose  sad  experiences 
with  hired  horses  cause  them  to  accept 
the  dictum  that  every  horse  is  a mad  fool 
with  whom  no  rational  being  trusts  himself. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  “ plain,  old-fashioned 
envy  ’’  at  the  bottom  of  this  strong  popular 
sentiment  which  has  enforced  unheard-of 
lows  against  the  automobile,  and  which  has 
now  placed  a law  upon  the  statute-book  of 
New  York  requiring  speed  conditions  of 
these  horseless  cars  which  make  them  kin 
to  hearses  on  their  way  to  the  grave.  In 
one  place  within  our  knowledge — it  is  or. 
the  island  of  Ml.  Desert — this  bitterness 
to  the  automobile  has  been  carried  to  an 
extreme,  but  we  are  sure  that  envy  docs 
not.  dominate  there.  The  lnckles*  summer 
habitant  who  brought  his  automobile  to  this 
pleasant  country  soon  found  himself  hemmed 
in  by  workable  academic  restraints.  The 
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town  could  not  forbid  the  vehicle,  but  it 
adopted  rules  which  kept  it  safely  in  its 
barn.  It  was  forbidden  to  run  about  be- 
tween sunrise  und  sunset,  or  to  travel  on 
certain  streets  of  tbe  town,  one  of  which 
was  that  on  which  its  owner  lived.  The 
result  is  obvious.  There  was  no  envy  here, 
for  they  who  did  the  forbidding  were  intel- 
lectual capitalists,  while  the  victim  only 
bad  money.  Envy  has  a good  deal  to  do 
with  the  speed  of  automobiles,  it  is  true, 
but  not  on  the  island  of  Mt.  Desert,  where 
the  intellectual  giants  are  simply  scornful 
of  wealth  and  its  devices,  and  where  the 
buck  board  still  tries  to  reign. 

Envy  is  often  on  tbe  side  of  a sound  prin- 
ciple, but  it  is  a useless  ally,  und  deserts 
the  good  cause  at  the  first  opportunity. 
How  much  is  there  of  envy  at  the  base  of 
the  popular  fury  against  the  “ coal  barons," 
the  “ captains  of  industry/'  and  the 
“trusts”?  Before  we  commit  ourselves  to 
the  side  of  a war  against  capital,  would  we 
not  better  examine  our  own  hearts?  There 
is  no  doubt  that  envy  often  dominates  our 
taste,  and  that  we  are  conscious  of  an  of- 
fence against  our  esthetic  and  artistic  sense 
when  a neighbor,  surpassing  us  in  menns, 
paints  his  house  a color  which  perhaps  we 
would  have  chosen  for  our  own  dwelling  had 
we  the  money,  but  which  now  offends  us 
on  the  clapboards  or  bricks  of  our  wealthier 
friend.  We  pretend  that  we  rejoice  in  his 
prosperity  but  deplore  his  taste,  and  occa- 
sionally we  deceive  ourselves  by  the  pre- 
tence. Our  wivea  add  daughters  know  that 
if  we  had  the  money  possessed,  thanks  mere- 
ly to  his  luck  and  not  at  all  to  hia  talents 
and  industry,  by  the  man  across  the  street, 
they  would  not  deck  themselves  in  such 
hideous  gowns  as  are  worn  by  his  wife  and 
daughters. 

So  at  last  we  come  to  the  great  uprising 
against  tbe  capitalist,  the  trust,  the  pros- 
perous. We  who  make  sn  little  out  of  the 
world's  opportunities  that  the  two  ends 
meet  with  difficulty,  are  sure  that  this  great 
accumulation  of  wealth  is  the  result  of  an 
organic  economic  disease.  We  are  sure  that 
the  captains  of  industry  are  malefactors,  or 
that  they  are  mistaken,  and  we  cannot  com- 
mend their  enterprises.  We  see  with  sor- 
row, shake  our  heads  in  sadness,  and  “ view 
with  alarm  ” the  “ increasing  distance  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor.”  When  some 
one  pointB  out  to  us  that  we  are  better  off 
than  were  people  in  like  positions  of  the 
last  generation,  and  that  the  wage-earner 
has  more  than  held  his  relative  place  in  the 
world,  we  reply  by  insisting  on  that  awful 
distance.  We  wunt.  to  correct  the  economic 
and  financial  evils  of  the  modern  industrial 
system.  Wt  would  protect  the  speculator 
against  the  deceptions  of  the  capitalist.  We 
would  protect  the  capitalist  himself  against 
paying  too  much  for  the  properties  that  go 
to  the  making  of  his  combination.  We  have 
not  been  very  successful  ourselves,  but  we 
are  students  of  economic*,  especially  of  that 
modern  school  which  deduces  so  many  of 
its  principles  from  the  simple  theory  that 
every  man  who  has  made  a million  is  a 
knave,  and,  unless  the  state  intervene,  will 
be  an  oppressor:  that  all  the  rich  are  de- 
termined to  enslave  and  Impoverish  man- 
kind for  their  profit;  and  that  the  capi- 
talist, despite  experience  and  example,  con- 
tinues to  believe  that  his  prosperity  will  in- 
crease by  reason  of  tbe  impoverishment  and 
distress  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  Wc 
not  only  believe  that  the  eaptaln  of  indus- 
try is  inciting  his  own  mind  while  he  is 
engaged  in  the  effort  to  govern  the  world 
and  oppress  his  fellow*  with  his  wealth,  but 
we  know  that,  while  he  collects  pictures,  he 
has  no  knowledge  of  art  and  no  feeling 
for  it : while  he  patron  ices  music,  he  is  deaf 
to  its  charms:  while  he  endows  schools,  he 
I*  ignorant;  while  he  builds  churches,  he  is 


blasphemous.  His  house  is  a monument  of 
bad  taste,  and,  in  short,  wc  “ do  not  like 
you.  Doctor  Fell.” 

Now  to  return  to  our  text:  would  it  not 
be  well  if  we  should  all  ask  ourselves  how 
much  of  this  feeling  is  due  to  opinion  baaed 
on  thorough  information  and  clear  thinking, 
and  how  much  is  the  outgrowth -- uncon- 
scious, to  be  sure — of  **  plain,  old-fashioned 
envy”? 


Why  Should  Amateurs  Imitate 
Professionals  ? 

In  the  day*  of  thirty  years  ago,  per- 
haps even  later,  very  few,  if  any,  of  the 
young  men  of  the  country  played  baseball, 
or  ran,  or  vaulted,  or  leaped,  for  money. 
Probably  there  were  men  who  rowed  for  the 
pecuniary  gains  of  victory,  or  for  gate- 
money,  coining  into  money  their  muscle*, 
their  breath,  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  tides  and  of  men.  Other  and  more 
brutal  men  punched  each  other's  faces  into 
bloody  pulp,  also  for  money.  But  there  were 
then  gentlemanly  sports  into  which  the  con- 
ception of  gain  did  not  enter,  and  into  which 
pntered  the  students  of  our  colleges — uni- 
versities were  then  a dream — and  other  ama- 
teurs. In  baaeball  we  had  the  Atlantic*  and 
the  Excelsiors  of  Brooklyn,  great  champions; 
the  Unions  of  Harlem,  the  Knickerbockers 
of  Albany,  the  Haymakers  of  tansinghurg, 
and  a club  in  New  York  city  the  title  of 
which  escapes  us,  the  championship  being  as 
rare  a visitor  to  the  metropolis  as  it  is  in 
these  later  days  of  professionalism. 

Manners  have  changed.  It  is  largely  to 
the  inroad  of  professionalism  that  we 
owe  the  change,  and  it  has  not  been 
for  the  better.  Let  ua  not  be  under- 
stood us  saying  aught  against  the  occu- 
pation of  the  professional.  Baseball  is  a 
good  trade  for  those  who  have  no  better, 
anti  Is  no  more  prone  to  intemperance  and 
idleness  than,  say.  stevedoring  or  than  strik- 
ing, although  stevedoring  may,  in  the  end, 
tie  more  useful  to  the  world  than  baseball- 
playing.  Tbe  latter  is  as  lofty  a vocation, 
too,  ns  any  other  acrobating.  while  the  dirt 
ploughed  up  by  the  slider  of  bases  is  more 
easily  got  rid  of  than  is  the  black  of  the 
minstrel's  business.  It  is  also  n much  het- 
ter  occupation  than  the  “bunching"  of  bal- 
lots on  election  day  used  to  be.  It.  is  re- 
spectable, but  not  noble,  while  it  is  ensily 
seen  by  the  clear  of  mind  that  lmsclui  11-play- 
ing  is  not  among  the  great  arts  by  which 
the  world  advances.  It  ib  a pity,  then,  that 
the  professional  player  of  games  should  set 
the  fashion  for  amateurs,  and  it  Is  espe- 
cially to  tie  regretted  that  the  spirit  of  pro- 
fessionalism has  invaded  the  college!,  whose 
athletics  should  la*  not  only  secondary,  but 
an  expression  of  tbe  joy  of  life,  certainly  not 
of  Its  sordid  side.  In  England  the  amateur 
still  rules,  und  Ills  spirit  is  still  manifest. 
A defeat  in  n game  is  not  an  event  in  his 
life,  any  more  than  the  stubbing  of  hie  toe 
or  the  tearing  of  his  coat  on  a barbed 
wire  is  something  to  lie  recollected  through- 
out the  life  of  any  one.  Defeat  in  sport  is 
only  important  to  those  who  make  their 
living  by  sport,  for  defeat  impairs  the  mar- 
ket value  of  those  who  suffer  it. 

On  this  side  of  the  water,  where  pro- 
fessionalism is  both  more  important  and 
more  influential  than  it  is  in  England,  the 
amateur  manner  is  different-  The  defeated 
student  has  been  known  to  burst  Into  sobs 
and  to  tear  up  the  grass  in  his  agony  of 
mind,  while  the  tall  and  muscular  mod- 
ern girl  and  the  sympathetic  and  excitable 
reporter  have  lavished  caresses  and  eulogies 
upon  the  distressed  hero,  and  have  pointed 
to  his  agony  a*  an  illustration  of  Ida  no- 
bility. One  would  think,  to  hear  and  read 


these,  that  the  football  captain,  beaten  by 
his  rival  und  bellowing  ovrr  it  like  a child, 
is  tbe  modern  type  of  the  dying  gladiator 
mourning  over  his  fatherless  children  in  far- 
off  Dalmatia, — an  allusion  addressed  to  ama- 
teurs exclusively.  There  is  no  heroism  in 
tears,  or  in  bellowing*,  or  in  hysteric*  of 
any  description,  and  there  is  no  excuse  what- 
ever for  aggressive  depression  over  defeat 
except  on  the  part  of  thoac  whose  market 
value  is  depreciated  by  failure.  In  other 
words,  excessive  grief  of  this  character  is 
professional,  and  one  who  witnesses  it  and 
who  gauges  it  accurately  must  wonder  how 
a mind  which  admits  such  a sentiment  can 
possibly  totter  through  the  courses  required 
for  the  A.B.  degree. 

The  other  respect  in  which  the  American 
professional  influences  the  American  ama- 
teur is  essentially  in  the  matter  of  manners, 
although  it  is  true  in  banc-hall,  as  in  other 
affairs  of  life,  that  manners  at  least  indi- 
cate the  man.  It  ought  not  to  be  true  that 
those  who  maintain  the  old  national  sport 
for  love  of  it  should  imitate  the  conduct 
and  speech  of  those  who  pursue  the  game 
for  a living.  There  is,  after  all,  a difference 
between  sport  and  business,  and  there  must 
always  be  n stundard  to  which  n gentleman 
should  look  up.  This  standard  in  sport 
will  not  govern  the  conduct  of  men  who  are 
in  the  husineas  of  sport.  Just  as  the 
student  who  exhibits  himself  in  a paroxysm 
of  grief  because  he  has  lost  the  game  is  af- 
flicted by  professional  morality,  so  the 
student  who  tries  to  talk  his  opponent*  out 
of  a game  of  ball  in  the  language  of  the 
Bowery,  and,  worse,  drops  the  manners  of 
a gentleman  for  those  of  a man  who  walks 
on  a far  lower  social  rangr.  Yet  the  pow- 
ers of  rattling  speech  are  cultivated  on  the 
baseball  - field,  and  the  student  who  can 
annoy  the  opponent  is  almost  a*  valuable  a* 
he  who  can  field  or  bat.  On  the  bleachers, 
the  body  of  young  men  whose  fathers  are 
manfully  endeavoring  to  buy  them  an  edu- 
cation follow  a conductor,  or  a brace,  or 
a trio,  or  a quartet  of  conductors.  These 
conductor*  determine  when  the  “ student 
body”  shall  cheer,  or  sing,  or  burst  into 
ironic  laughter,  or  make  any  noise  which 
may  disturb  the  other  aide  or  encourage 
their  own.  Noise,  disturbing,  disheartening, 
discomposing,  and  always  unsportsmanlike, 
is  an  accompaniment  of  the  modern  game 
of  baseball.  As  winning  or  lasing  is  a great 
event  in  a professional  life,  any  means  of 
winning  are  held  legitimate.  So  the  noise 
of  the  “ student  body,”  and  of  the  outsider* 
who  sympathize  with  them,  is  a feature  of 
the  thoroughly  businesslike  enterprise,  be- 
cause the  method  has  been  adopted  by  pro- 
fessionals. This  I*  not  sport,  and  the  men 
who  indulge  in  it  are  not  sportsmen.  When 
the  student  get*  out  into  the  world,  and  en- 
ters once  more,  or  enters  anyway,  into  the 
sporting  habits  of  gentlemen,  be  will  learn, 
jicrhaps  from  yachtsmen,  that  a true  sports- 
man plays  his  game,  whatever  it  may  lie, 
with  all  his  might,  and  wina  if  he  can; 
what  he  wants,  above  all  else,  la  that  the 
best  man  shall  win  at  the  very  game,  with- 
out any  extraneous  aids  or  tricks.  When 
the  game  is  finished,  and  the  other  man.  or 
the  other  side,  has  gained  a victory,  he  Ha* 
a hearty  cheer  for  the  conqueror,  and  for 
get*  the  fleeting  episode  in  the  graces  and 
pleasure*  of  his  good-fellowship  and  his  hos- 
pitality. To  a real  sportsman  the  slavish 
imitations  of  professionals  by  amateur* 
causes  genuine  and  intelligible  grief,  for  it 
means  not  only  the  loss  of  the  true  spirit 
of  sport,  but  the  loss  of  the  moral  per- 
spective, of  the  relative  place  of  sport  in 
this  generally  serious  world  of  ours.  The 
proceedings  at  a ball  game  cause  a shudder 
to  the  man  who  feels,  and  justly  feels,  that 
politeness  is  the  mark  of  a gentleman  in 
sport  aa  in  the  parlor.  He  is  astonished  at 
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the  tongucy  volubility  of  the  man  who 
stands  in  the  roach's  square  and  slangs  his 
adversary,  to  the  end  that  the  pitcher  may 
throw  wildly  or  the  catcher  drop  the  hall, 
or  that  the  thrower  may  go  to  pieces  be- 
fore the  runner  reaches  the  base.  He  would 
wander  that  a gentleman  could  hurl  such 
language  at  an  opponent,  or  that  the  wit 
and  humor  of  the  pot-house  and  of  the 
street  corner  could  lie  illustrated  so  glibly 
by  men  who  hear  the  name  of  students.  He 
would  lie  inclined  to  aay  that  the  game  once 
played  hy  gentlemen  l«  now  the- occupation 
of  " gents,”  professional  and  amateur,  and 
that  the  “gents”  who  ought  to  be  gentle- 
men permit  those  from  whom  little  in  man- 
ners is  to  be  expected  to  set  the  fashion  for 
them.  Ru  long  an  there  an*  both  amateurs 
and  professionals  in  baseball,  let  it  be  a 
sport  for  the  first  and  a business,  if  they 
like,  for  the  others:  and,  at  any  rate,  let 
the  amateurs  exercise  their  right  and  set 
the  fuehions  for  the  game. 


An  Embarrassing  Situation 

An  the  higher  journalist  sat  musing  sadly 
on  the  paucity  of  aoeial  topics  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  human  events  a personable  stran- 
ger of  exasperated  mien  hurried  in  and  said 
ubruptly,  " I wish  you  would  take  up  my 
ease." 

“ What  is  your  case?”  the  higher  jour- 
nalist asked,  guardedly,  but.  with  the  sense 
that  here  was  |«os*ibly  material,  on  the 
whole,  politely,  “ami  who  arc  you?  Won't 
you  sit  down?"  The  lower  journalist,  who 
finds  copy  in  every  human  event,  never  asks 
a stranger  to  sit  down,  hecuuse  he  is  too. 
busy, 

llte  stranger  sat  down,  with  a little  ap- 
prise, apparently,  and  liegan,  **  I am  a di- 
vorced man.” 

"Oh!”  the  higher  journalist  murmured, 
and  all  the  scruples  and  reservations  which 
he  had  taught  himself  to  believe  that  he 
ought  to  have  concerning  a man  of  that  sort 
betrayed  themselves  in  his  murmur. 

" Now.  don’t  take  that  lone!”  the  divorced 
man  exclaimed.  “ I can't  stand  it.  I have 
not  come  here  to  get  you  to  marry  me;  there 
is  no  lady  waiting  outside  the  door,  and 
there  is  no  Pa*t  hanging  round  the  corner 
to  push  in  and  scandalize  your  reader*.  I 
hove  simply  conic  to  appeal  to  you  in  the 
name  of  our  common  humanity.  You  will 
at  least  allow  that  I am. human?" 

“ TVrg  human,  I am  afraid."  the  higher 
journalist  assented,  with  a disposition  to 
smile  at  his  joke. 

The  divorced  man  would  not  have  it. 
" No  more  human  than  yourself,  if  you 
please!  No  more  human  than  anybody  I 
Simply  an  average  human  being.  And  I 
am  not  an  outlaw.  With  all  my  social 
wrongs  I stand  strictly  within  my  legal 
rights.  I did  not  seek  the  divorce.  SAe 
got  it  — for  incompatibility.  That  is  a 
cause  for  divorce  in  our  State,  and  I prom- 
ised to  make  no  defence,  if  ahe  would  not 
seek  it  in  the  shadier  jurisdictions  where 
yon  have  to  establish  a factitious  residence.  It 
was  gianted  in  our  own  native  county  court 
of  common  pleas,  which  annually  grants  an 
average  of  one  divorce  for  every  seven  and 
a half  marriages;  I don't  know  how  the 
fraction  is  arrivpd  at,  but  I have  seen  the 
figures.  The  wlmlr  transaction  was  thor- 
oughly amicahlp,  and  I am  on  friendly  terms 
with  her  and  her  second  husband,  though 
I have  never  courted  their  society.  I have 
no  resentments;  1 did  not  see  why  Martha 
wanted  the  divorce  at  the  time,  and  though 
I have  had  my  conjectures  since,  I have  not 
tiornc  » grudge;  perhaps  I should  have  been 
no  better  myself,  if  I had  seen  one  more  to 
my  taste.  Itut  I did  not  meet  the  lady  I 


now  wish  to  marry  till  three  years  after 
the  event.” 

“Then  there  u now  u lady!”  the  higher 
journalist  subtly  commented. 

“ Not  immediately  outside  the  door,  as  1 
said;  1ml  there  is  certainly  a lady.” 

” A divorced  one?” 

“ Well,  yes."  the  divorced  man  reluctantly 
admitted.  “ You  may  say  divorced.  But 
not  for  incompatibility.  For  non-support. 
She  got  tired  of  paving  the  bills  of  a loafer 
who  was  tired  of  everything  else.  That  was 
just  cause  for  divorce  in  her  State,  and 
I don’t  understand  that  her  divorce  con- 
stituted her  an  outlaw'.  She  is  strictly  with- 
in her  legal  rights,  as  I am.  Our  respective 
State  laws  do  not  forbid  us  to  remarry,  and 
we  wish  to  marry  each  other.  I)o  you  see 
any  harm  in  that?" 

The  higher  journalist  would  not  say:  he 
felt  that  the  intercuts  of  civilization  were 
at  stake,  and  as  he  did  not  know  what  they 
were,  he  remained  silent. 

The  divorced  man  went  on,  “ We  are 
honestly  attached  to  each  other.  We  know 
our  lives  are  broken,  and  thut  we  mustn’t 
marry  without  the  sense  that  we  are  only 
saving  the  pieces.  Rut  why  not  save  the 
pieces?  What  is  to  lie  gained  by  throwing 
the  pieces  away?  Why  should  we,  the  other 
night,  have  been  turned  from  ths  doors  of 
half  a dozen  ministers,  who  refused  to  marry 
ns  when  I told  them  we  had  been  divorced?” 
The  higher  journalist  started  forward. 
“Ah-h-h-h!  Then  you  are  the  couple — ” 

“ No!  Not  that  couple,  hut  a couple  like 
it.  But  unless  they  knew  something  illegal 
in  the  status  of  that  couple,  I hold  that 
those  ministers  had  no  right  to  refuse  to 
marry  them,  unless  they  were  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  or  the  Church  of  Eng* 
land,  with  the  Catholic  prohibition  of  all 
divorce  and  the  Anglican  prohibition  of  all 
divorce  save  for  one  cause,  const  raining 
them  to  refusal.  I don’t  understand  that 
the  couple  In  question  went  to  any  such 
ministers.  They  went  to  the  ministers  of 
the  churches  which  in  all  Protestant  coun- 
tries allow  divorce  for  aevernl  causes,  and 
with  the  right  to  perform  marriages  these 
ministers  had  the  duty  to  perform  them.” 
The  higher  journalist  thought  proper  to 
interpose  the  question.  “ Do  you  think  min- 
isters have  no  right  to  discriminate?” 

"They  are  officers  of  the  law  in  thl«  mat- 
ter, A justice  of  the  peace  has  no  right 
to  discriminate." 

"Then  why  didn’t  you  go  to  a justice  of 
the  peace?” 

“Oh.  you  know  wlmt  women  are!  They 
want  the  sanctions,  and  the  legal  sanctions 
don’t  satisfy  them.  We  didn't  go  to  a 
Catholic  or  an  Anglican  clergyman;  wc  went 
to  the  ministers  of  the  Protestant  churches 
which  consent  to  divorce  for  several  causes 
besides  the  one  cause  given  by — you  know 
Who.  They  have  their  reasons,  their  ex- 
planations. which  satisfied  such  a Protestant, 
ns  John  Milton,  when  he  wrote  four  tracts 
in  favor  of  divorce  inspired  by  his  wife's 
desertion.  The  law  which  give*  the  min- 
isters of  such  churches  the  right  to  perform 
marriages  implies  their  duty  to  do  so.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause*  of  di- 
vorce which  have  brought  a couple  before 
them  for  remarriage.  But  T can — " 
“Softly,  softly!"  the  higher  journalist 
pleaded.  " Aren’t  you  allowing  yourself  to 
la*  swayed  hy  personal  feeling?" 

“Not  at  all!  I can  account  for  a tender 
conscience  even  in  a minister  who  suffers 
himself  to  he  interviewed  for  the  purpose* 
of  un  exemplary  publicity,  but  1 sav  that  if 
he  lias  such  n conscience  lie  had  better — 
Or  no!  The  law  ought  to  be  that  mar- 
riages should  lie  valid  only  when  performed, 
as  in  Catholic  countries  like  France  and 
Italy,  before  the  mayor,  or  some  other 
magistrate.” 


" And  if  women,  in  the  weakness  of  their 
hearts,  want  the  sanctions  of  the  church 
beside*  ?" 

“ Ah.  there  will  always  be  • difficulty 
with  the  women!  Life  would  be  so  simple 
without  them,  every  way.  But  here,  I 
must  allow,  they  are  directly  involved. 
They  never  could  lie  persuaded  that  mar- 
riage was  simply  a civil  contract,  and  not 
a sacrament.  But  suppose  that,  as  in  my 
case,  the  woman  was  willing  to  take  the 
chances  of  coining  under  the  condemnation 
of  His  awful  words.  ‘ And  if  a woman  shall 
put  away  her  husband  and  Is*  married  to 
another,  she — ’ You  know  the  rest;  and 
suppose  she  came  to  a minister  whose  church 
had  explained  those  words  away,  what  right 
would  he  have  to  refuse  to  marry  her? 
Either  his  church  should  reform  it*  dis- 
cipline. or  he  should  put  his  private  con- 
science in  his  pocket." 

“ My  dear  sir,  my  dear  air,"  the  higher 
journalist  entreated,  “you  ore  certainly  car- 
ried away  hy  vour  personal  feelings.  You 
cannot  look  at  this  matter  impartially,  pub- 

lie*  spiritedly — " 

“ No,  it's  terribly  personal.  Either  1,  and 
that  good  woman — she  u good— are  outlaws, 
and  therefore  rightfully  social  outcasts — ■” 

“ Not  outcasts  exactly.  But  you  must 
allow  that  if  you  and  she  were  murried.  you 
could  not  help  giving,  well,  the  creeps,  say. 
to  people  when  they  knew  It.  Why  not  look 
at  your  difficulty  in  getting  married  as  a 
mysterious  providence,  and  let  it  go  at  that? 
Your  status  would  he  much  more  respect- 
able. People  could  say  you  were  divorced, 
but  that  you  had  not  added  the  other  sin 
to  your  disobedience." 

“ But  people  of  the  churches  which  allow 
divorce  for  more  than  one  cause  have  no 
right  to  condemn  us,  or  to  regard  our  mar- 
riage as  disorderly!” 

“ Well,  what,  do  you  expect?”  the  higher 
journalist  demanded.  “ Do  you  want  me 
to  undertake  your  defence?  / haven't  re- 
fused to  marry  you!  Come!” 

“No!  I can  make  my  own  defence.  What 
I want  of  those  conscientious  clergymen  is 
consistency.  Let  them  do  the  duty  which 
their  right  implies,  or  else  give  up  the  right. 
Let  us  have  civil  marriage  as  the  only  legal 
marriage,  and  then  we  divorced  people  who 
hnve  been  married  without  the  rites  of  the 
church  will  feel  no  worse  than  the  parties 
to  the  mixed  marriages  which  the  church 
refuses  to  sanction  in  the  countries  where 
civil  marriage  is  the  only  legal  marriage. 
Two  divorced  persons  marrying  here  are  no 
more  outlaws  than  a Protestant  married  to 
a Catholic  in  France  or  Italy.” 

" But  would  you  be  parting  with  a bad 
conscience  in  sharing  it  with  others?” 

“Oh,  who  is  talking  of  a bod  conscience? 
I am  talking  of  our  social  status  where  our 
legal  status  is  perfect.  I object  to  Having 
to  heat  about  the  bush — to  having  it  in- 
sinuated that  only  some  minister  tempi**! 
by  money  would  marry  me  to  the  woman 
whom  I wish  to  marry.  Was  the  socialistic 
clergyman  who  married  a divorced  rich  man 
in  Ixmdon,  the  other  day,  nnder  a license 
granted,  perhaps  compulsorily  granted,  hy 
his  bishop,  bribed  hy  the  bridegroom?” 

“ Well,  you  can’t  deny  that  he  was 
socialistic.  Doesn't  that  include  all  the 
suppositions?  But  what  a curious  irony  of 
fate!  A grandson  of  competition,  a son  of 
monopoly,  obliged  to  seek  religious  sanction 
for  liis  marriage  at  the  hands  of  a socialist! 
This  seems  to  me  a much  more  interesting 
fact  than  the  fact  that  a dozen  conscientious 
ministers  have  refused  to  marry  you.  It  is 
of  the  moat  significant  implications.  Where- 
as your  little  case — ” 

“ Ah!”  the  divorced  man  said,  getting  up 
and  going  out,  “ this  is  what  journalism  ha* 
come  tot  It  is  only  the  signal  instance* 
that  you  care  for.  You  are  yellow,  too.” 
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on  the  Oceanian  of  the  formal  celebration, 
briefly  to  examine. 

The  most  striking  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  city  u that  km  it  is  not  now  decisively 
American,  no  it  was  not  Dutch  under  the 
rule  of  the  Hollander,  or  English  under  that 
of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany  or  his  suc- 
cessors. From  the  very  start  ita  population 
has  tiern  curiously  mixed.  Not  only  win 
the  first  '*  plantation  ” of  the  Dutch  West 
Indies  Company  open  to  all  classes  and  all 


It  was  not  much  of  n city  that  was 
recognized  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
by  the  proclamation  of  stiff  old  Peter  Stuy- 
vesunt,  and  there  wua  not  much  of  substance 
or  value  in  the  city  government  he  ao  re- 
luctantly accorded.  Kuti mates  of  the  popu- 
lation at  that  time  differ,  hut  the  most 


minal  of  the  only  then  practicable  route 
across  the  mountain  harrier,  and  deter- 
mined that  marvellous  development  with 
Which  we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar. 
What,  we  may  fairly  call  Old  New  York  was 
a city  such  ns  no  longer  exists  on  this  con- 
tinent, the  life  of  which  it  is  interesting, 


nationalities,  hut  all  were  urgently  invited. 
So  soon  as  it  began  to  prosper,  Hollandi-m, 
Walloons,  Huguenot  French,  settled  within 
its  borders,  and  after  the  cession  to  Kngkmd 
in  1 UU4  the  English,  Scotch* Irish,  and  Her- 
mans arrived  in  increasing  numbers.  Gov- 
ernor Donga n reported  In  10R7  that  eigh- 
teen different  languages  were  spoken  fa- 
miliarly in  the  crooked  streets  of  the  town. 
And  besides  this  motley  population  of 
whites  there  were  a large  number  of  negroes 
and  mutattocfi — at  one  time  nearly  one-half 
the  total  — ranging  from  the  well -trained 
house  servants  of  the  wealthy  to  the  brutal 
lulporers  freshly  imported  from  the  Guinea 
COASt.  The  assortment  of  religions  was 
hardly  less  varied,  the  Dutch  rulera  being 
tolerant  on  principle,  anil  the  English,  long 
in  a minority,  from  prudence.  In  the  big, 
bare  church  within  the  fort  services  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  held  iti  the  morning, 
those  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  those  of  Hip  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Catholica  had  their 
little  chapel  near  hy.  The  variety  of  classes 
and  conditions  was  still  greater.  There 
was.  until  near  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, a distinct  and  very  proud  aristocracy 
of  patroons,  and  lords  of  manors,  and 
wealthy  merchants;  there  was  a middle 
class  of  smaller  freeholders,  mostly  traders 
and  shipmasters;  there  was  an  unusually 
large  number  of  workmen,  many  of  them 
bond-servants : there  was  the  floating  popu- 
lation from  the  sea;  and  there  wrre,  as 
noted,  many  slaves.  Throughout  the  com- 
munity there  was  little  of  the  unity  or  aim- 
plicity  prevailing  in  New  England  or  in  the 
South.  A Ronton  visiting  clergyman  dr- 
serilwd  the  city  a*  “ the  Divil’s  chaldron.” 
anil  so  it  well  may  hare  appeared. 

It  may  lie  said,  though  it  seems  paradoxi- 
cal. that  there  was  more  wealth  than  indus- 
try in  Old  New  York.  Until  well  into  the 
nineteenth  century  there  were  few  kinds  of 
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flattering  docs  not  put  the  number  higher 
than  1200;  prohably  1000  in  more  nearly 
correct.  So  that  all  the  men,  women,  and 
children  of  New  Netherlands,  ranged  in  sin- 
gle file,  might  have  stood  between  the  pig- 
invaded  fort  at  the  Katterv  and  the  stockade 
"wall,”  built  to  keep  the  Yankees  nut  and 
the  cattle  in,  which  has  given  its  name  to 
Wall  Street.  The  '*  Direek  tor  ” Stuyvcaant 
had  promised  to  care  for  the  |ieoplr  “ as  a 
father  does  for  his  children,"  und  lie  kept 
his  promise  by  selecting  to  suit  himself  the 
schout,  the  scheppen,  and  the  lm rgomu stem 
the  home  authorities  had  permitted  the 
people  to  elect.  The  concession  wan  slight, 
hut  it  was  a beginning,  and,  like  most  be- 
ginnings of  popular  government,  it  had 
been  won  as  the  condition  of  money  pay- 
ments for  war  purposes.  A down  years 
before.  Kieft's  appeal  for  means  to 
strengthen  the  fortifications  against  an  at- 
tack threatened  by  an  English  ship  had  been 
met  by  a demand  for  a share  in  the  gov* 
eminent  through  a “ Committee  of  Twelve 
Men  *’  chosen  among  the  freeholders;  from 
that  seed  sprang  the  mighty  growth  which 
is  now  the  greatest  strictly  democratic  mu- 
nicipality in  the  world.  New  York  does  well 
to  celebrate  the  first  stage  in  its  “ long  his- 
tory,” ns  his  Honor  Mayor  Low  calls  it, 
and  Stuyvesa nt‘s  grudging  act  is  as  good 
a point  to  date  from  as  any. 

The  dividing  line  between  Old  New  York 
and  the  New  York  that  most  of  us  know,  or 
think  we  know,  runs  roughly  through  the 
third  decade  of  the  last  century,  the  period 
in  which  the  Eric  Canal,  begun  in  1HI7  and 
completed  in  1825,  was  built.  In  1820  the 
city  had  some  125,000  inhabitants,  and  had 
just  passed  Philadelphia  and  Boston  in  its 
growth.  It  was  entering  on  ita  wonderful 
career  as  the  gateway  through  which  the 
commerce  of  the  rapidly  extending  com- 
munities beyond  the  Alleghenies  was  to 
pour,  and  through  which  the  tide  of  foreign 
trade  and  immigration  was  to  find  its  course. 
The  hardy  imagination  and  the  stubborn 
energy  of  De  Witt  Clinton  made  it  the  L?r- 
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in  1674,  there  began  the  Beries  of  conflicts 
between  England  and  Franco  and,  nt  inter- 
vain,  Spain.  Now  York  rapidly  became  a 
centra  of  privateering,  which,  at  it*  best, 
waa  not  very  different  from  piracy,  and  often 
differed  not  nt  all.  In  times  of  peace,  rare 
and  doubtful  as  they  were,  the  privateer* 
became  merchantmen  armed  to  protect  thera- 
aelve*  from  the  pirates  that  infested  the 
islands  of  the  West  and  the  great  trading 
routes  of  the  Orient.  Their  arms  were 
handy,  and  the  crews  were  ready  to  use 
them.  From  resisting  pirate*  or  capturing 
them  and  their  booty,  to  seixing  booty  for 
themselves  in  lonely  seas,  after  fights  that 
left  no  witnesses  who  did  not  share  the 
prizes,  was  a brief  step,  and  immensely 
profitable.  Recent  research  indicates  that 
it  waa  pretty  often  taken.  For  such  enter- 
prises recruits  were  always  to  be  had  amid 
the  human  fiotaam  cast  on  the  shores  of 
Manhattan,  and  in  the  wealthier  clans  the 
standard  of  opinion  was  not  high  enough  or 
sufficiently  stable  entirely  to  condemn  or 
refuse  gains  from  such  sources.  The  fa- 
mous Captain  Kidd.  who.  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  passed  from  pirate- 
hunting  to  piracy,  was  a type,  and  not  an 
extreme  type,  of  a considerable  class. 

Again,  much  of  the  relatively  peaceful 
trade  of  Old  New  York  wan  smuggling. 
Except  the  direct  trade  with  the  mother 
country,  whether  Holland  or  England,  it 
practieirlly  had  to  be.  The  colonizing  gov- 
ernments of  that  day  looked  on  colonies 
solely  ns  Mource-s  of  profit  to  the  jxnplr 
who  sent  them  out.  Their  only  markets 
werp,  by  law,  to  be  the  home  markets,  where 
competition  was  kept  within  as  narrow 
bounds  as  possible,  and  where  all  buying 
as  well  ns  all  selling  was  to  be  done.  With 
n steadily  increasing  population  and  in- 
creasing production,  with  advancing  de- 
mands in  the  colony  nnd  goods  all  the  world 
wanted.  New  York  could  not  he  tiound  by 
the  green  withes  of  trade  restriction. 
Commerce,  ‘‘illicit”  in  the  eves  of  the  law, 
but  innocent  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  com- 
munity, and  imperative  by  its  character 
ami  energy,  inevitably  grew  apace.  Men  who 
gathered  furs  in  the  wilds  of  the  vaat  forest 
or  wrested  their  crops  from  clearings  where 
sentinels  stood  guard  against  the  savages, 
were  bound  to  sell  where  they  could  and 
buy  where  they  would,  despite  the  officers  of 
customs,  whom  they  evaded,  bought,  or 
fought,  as  occasion  demanded.  In  a way 
the  trade  was  demoralizing;  but  it  was  gain- 
ful, nnd  it  opened  the  path  to  n splendid 
commercial  future. 

There  was  another  source  of  wealth  for 
Old  New  York — not  illegal,  alas!  like  smug- 
gling, with  little  of  the  redeeming  danger 
and  daring  of  privateering  or  piracy— the 
manufactures.  The  wealth  was  drawn  from  ship-owners,  and  these  were  recruited  from  cruel  and  brutalizing  trade  in  slave*.  When 
the  land,  the  forest,  and  the  sea.  The  land-  the  energetic  and  the  bold  of  every  na-  *v  recall  that  it  was  seventy  years  after 
owners  were  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy  tionality,  not  n few  the  defendants  of  the  this  traffic  hnd  been  forbidden  under  the 
— rude  enough  aa  compared  with  the  class  “gentlemen  adventurers"  of 
they  imitated  in  the  old  country,  but  very  the  spacious  days  of  Great 
widely  separated  from  the  Hasses  below  Flimheth. 
them.  The  foundations  of  this  aristocracy  It  happened  — and  the  hap- 
were  laid  by  the  Dutch  West  Indies  Com-  penlng  had  much  to  do  with  the 
pany,  when  it  gave  estates  sixteen  miles  shaping  of  the  social  character 
along  the  water,  or  eight  miles  on  each  side  of  Old  New  York — that  the 
the  river,  to  those  who  in  four  years  should  sources  of  the  greatest  wealth 
import  “fifty  souls " into  the  colony,  with  were  sometimes  tinged,  some- 
th*’ title  of  putrown.  Under  the  English  the  times  deeply  dyed,  with  ille- 
patroon  became  the  lord  of  the  manor.  As  galitv.  It  was  a seaport  town, 
early  as  the  days  of  KtuyvrsnnL  an  attempt  lying  on  the  noblest  harbor  of 
was  made  to  limit  the  right  of  wilier-holding  the  coast.  In  time  of  war  in 
to  this  class,  and  to  make  it  hereditary,  but  Europe — and  war  was  chronic 
the  stuff  of  the  Dutch  colonists  was  not  in  Europe  from  the  colony's 
plastic  to  this  moulding,  and  that  of  the  earliest  planting  to  the  fall  of 
later  comers  was  no  more  so.  The  leaders  Napoleon  — privateering  was 
of  the  aristocracy  became  Indeed  the  politi-  the  most  richly  paying  line  of 
cal  leaders,  hut  they  were  arrayed  against  venture  for  the  hardy  and  not 
each  other,  and  had  constantly  to  admit  too  scrupulous  mariners.  Af- 
new  men  to  their  ranks.  The  new  men  came  ter  tin*  final  recession  from 

from  the  merchants,  the  fur-dealer*.  and  the  the  Dutch  to  the  English  Broad  Street,  as  it  am  *jt>  Yean  ago 
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Fnleral  Constitution  that  the  first  and  last 
slave-trader  was  punished  in  New  York,  we 
can  understand  its  hold  on  the  rough  and 
tough  society  of  the  earlier  days.  Its  effect 
was  bad,  not  only  on  those  who  took  part  in 
importing  slaves,  but  on  those  who  bought 
and  sold  or  hired  them  in  the  old  slayc-inar- 
krt  in  Walt  Street,  aud  on  the  entire  com- 
munity. The  city  lived  in  dread  of  insur- 
rection. In  1712  and  again  in  1741  at- 
tempts,  real  or  imaginary,  were  bloodily 
repressed,  at  the  later  date  fourteen  negroes 
being  burned  at  the  stake. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  New  York  has 
always  been — as  it  is  yet — a city  in  which 
government,  and  especially  self-government, 
encountered  difficulties.  It  has  lacked  that 
strong  and  continuous  moral  fibre  that  runs 
through  the  constitution  of  most  of  our 
older  and  even  of  our  newer  towns.  The 
surprising  fact  is,  however,  that  its  govern- 
ment, and  particularly  its  self-government, 
has,  on  the  whole,  bern  so  good.  Keeping 
in  mind  the  forrrs  opposing  it,  the  degree  of 
order,  intelligence,  efficiency,  and  progress 
attained  is  something  to  give  to  us  all  the 
heart  of  hope.  One  thing  we  may  note  with 
cheer.  That  is  the  steady  tendency  of  these 
forces,  opposing  or  promoting  good  govern- 
ment. to  work  out  a resultant  slowly  but 
constantly  approaching  a higher  ideal. 
With  all  its  drawbacks,  New  York  is  to-day 
not  only,  as  has  been  said,  the  greatest 
strictly  democratic  municipality  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  essentially  a noble  one. 
The  standard  of  business  honor,  of  social 
order,  of  education,  and  of  that  sense  of 
mutual  obligation  which  expresses  itself  in 
religion  and  beneficence,  is  us  high  as  in 
any  other  great  city — is,  in  truth,  probably 
higher. 

The  secdB  of  our  present  growth  were  sown 
in  the  strangely  varying,  still  more  strange- 
ly blended,  social  elements  of  Old  New 
York.  They  have  germinated  and  risen  to 
the  power  and  splendor  and  quality  of  our 
time  because  the  constant  element  in  the 
vast  operation  was  freedom.  The  **  long  his- 
tory " of  New  York  warrants  us  in  believing 
that  the  most  refractory  population,  dwell- 
ing continuously  in  the  progressive  recog- 
nition of  the  equal  rights  of  all  and  each, 
will  tend  slowly  but  surely  to  live  rightly. 
What  brighter  lesson  does  any  history 
teach  us? 


Trials  of  an  American  Syndicate 
in  South  America 

By  Joseph  Jenkins  Lee 

Tnr  Bolivian  syndicate  was  formed  in 
New  York,  and  comprised  among  the  un- 
derwriters some  of  the  leading  financiers 
of  America,  the  members  of  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal international  banking-houses,  as  well 
as  the  largest  and  most  successful  trust 
companies,  and  others  of  influence  in  legal 
and  financial  circles.  It  was  organized  to 
take  over  the  rubber  interests  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Acre,  80,000  square  miles  in  extent. 
This  territory  was,  until  a few  years,  a “ No 
Man's  Land.” 

Ever  since  the  Spanixh-Americnn  war  and 
the  consequent  occupation  of  Cuba  and  an- 
nexation of  the  Philippines  and  l*orto  Rico, 
there  has  been  growing  from  year  to  year, 
step  by  step  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  Stain*,  a great  and  groundless  fear 
of  •*  lmpcrialismo  Yankee.”  In  the  north 
of  Brazil  this  idea  has  assumed  such  propor- 
tions us  to  become  almost  an  obsession.  Con- 
sequently, when,  on  November  2,  IMS,  I 
arrived  at  the  Brazilian  city  of  Pura,  as 
the  representative  of  the  syndicate  to  take 
possession  of  the  territory.  I found  myself 
in  a very  delicate  situation.  The  expedi- 
tion or  commission  was  very  small— pur- 
posely—out  of  consideration  for  the  Brazil- 


ian feeling  upon  the  subject.  But  not- 
withstanding its  small  numbers  and  the 
studied  unobtrusiveness  of  its  members— the 
public  in  Para  had  been  fully  advised,  be- 
fore our  arrival,  of  all  our  previous  move- 
ments from  the  time  we  left  I^tmlon  rid 
Lisbon  and  Madeira — the  Brazilians  refused 
to  believe  that  our  mission  was  purely  a 
commercial  one;  they  were  convinced  that 
we  were  simply  smuts  sent  in  advance,  and 
to  be  followed  by  a large  force  of  American 
soldiers  disguised  as  workmen. 

The  Brazilian  press,  always  excitable,  be- 
came furious.  Cartoons,  editorials,  letters 
to  the  editors,  skits,  and  jokes  were  as  thick 
as  leaves  in  Vallombroaa.  Then  the  opposi- 
tion to  our  progress  up-river  took  on  a more 
practical  phase.  We  were  detained  in  Para 
six  weeks  before  wc  could  arrange  trans- 
portation. In  the  mean  time  almost  every 
owner  of  a steamer  trading  in  or  near  the 
Acre  district  was  approached.  The  passage 
to  the  Acre  coats  usually  £.10  for  each  per- 
son, but  things  came  to  such  a pass  that 
I offered  one  well-known  boat-owner  the  sum 
of  £5(10  cash  for  three  passages.  lie  eon- 
suited  his  lawyer,  and  informed  me  next 
morning  that  he  refused  under  advice,  for 
fear  of  compromising  himself. 

Porto  Alonzo,  on  the  Acre  River,  284)0 
miles  up  the  Amazon  River,  was  the  seat 
of  the  Bolivian  government  in  the  ter- 
ritory: this  was  our  objective  point,  and 
there  the  Bolivian  officials  were  to  hand 
over  the  territory  to  me  under  the  terms 
of  the  concession.  For  several  months  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  our  party  at  Para,  a 
number  of  Brazilian  citizens,  secretly  assist- 
ed by  the  Brazilian  government,  under  the 
leadership  of  one  Placido  de  Carvalho,  had 
formed  themselves  into  an  army  some  2500 
strong.  They  had  crossed  the  Bolivian  bor- 
der into  Acre,  and  were  attempting  to  drive 
out  the  Bolivian  garrison  at  Porto  Alonzo, 
ami  thus  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
cession. When  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon,  reports  said  that  the  town  in 
question  had  already  been  in  a state  of 
siege  for  some  weeks.  News  was  received 
also  that  (tenoral  Pando,  President  of  Bo- 
livia, had  set  out  from  La  Paz.  at  the  head 
of  3000  men,  to  rescue  the  Bolivians  be- 
sieged at  Porto  Alonzo. 

Such  was  the  situation  and  the  state  of 
public  feeling  during  the  six  weeks  we  were 
detained  at  Para. 

At  last  the  manager  of  a certain  Anglo- 
Brazilian  steamship  company  whs  persuaded 
that  he  could  not  refuse  us  passage  as  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  after  buying  requisite 
supplies  we  sailed  up  the  Amazon  on  board 
the  steamer  Pan  de  Canatho , at  midnight, 
Deep m her  15,  1902.  Even  at  the  last  mo- 
ment we  were  visited  by  foreign  resident* 
of  Para,  who  endeavored  to  dissuade  us  from 
what  they  called  “ an  extremely  reckless 
and  dangerous  undertaking." 

It.  wns  a blesses!  relief  to  be  away  from 
Para  and  at  least  started  on  our  journey. 
Tin-  Para  de  Carvalho  is  a little  snub-nosed. 
Clyde-built  steamer  burning  cool. 

Amidships  on  the  upper  deck  are  two  rows 
of  cabins,  but  they  are  used  only  a*  dress- 
ing-room* and  for  the  storage  of  luggage. 
The  passengers  sleep  in  the  useful  and  uni- 
versal hummock.  After  all,  there  could 
he  no  more  comfortable  bed  for  a tropical 
country  than  one  of  these  deep,  wide,  clow- 
woven  hammocks  of  cotton  and  linen.  The 
finest  come  from  Ccara,  and  cost  a*  much 
as  $U)0  apiece.  At  each  side  there  are  deep 
fringes  of  open-wnrk  which  form  a capital 
protection  from  the  attacks  of  insects. 

Day  by  day  the  river-banks  became  high- 
er. and  on  December  20  we  reached  Mannos. 
It  is  a raw.  new  South- American  town  of 
glaring  pink,  green,  yellow,  and  blue  stucco 
houses  roofed  with  red  tiles.  A huge,  hid- 
eous theatre,  with  mosqoalike  dome  of  glazed 


tile*,  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
the  asphalted  streets  stop  squarely  on  the 
edge  of  the  raw  jungle.  Mannos  is  the  turn- 
ing-point for  stenmers  from  Europe  and  New 
York,  and  being  1000  miles  farther  up-river 
and  neater  the  boat  of  rubber  production, 
it  is  slowly  sucking  the  life-blood  from  the 
older  city  of  Para.  There  is  a good  trolley 
system  here,  American  built;  but  after  hav- 
ing purchased  it  outright  from  the  Ameri- 
can company  the  Brazilians  were  obliged 
to  hire  the  Americans  to  return  and  operate 
it-  We  had  been  warned  that  the  feeling 
against  us  in  this  place  was  exceedingly  in- 
flamed, and  that  wc  might  be  stoned  in  the 
street*  by  the  excited  people,  who  had  the 
prevailing  impression  that  we  wen-  hut  the 
forerunners  of  a permanent  occupation  by 
the  United  States  of  the  Acre  rubber  region, 
and,  gradually,  of  the  whole  Amazon  Valley. 
This  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Ama- 
zonas, and  the  residence  of  Clovernor  Sil- 
verio  Nery,  who  had  been  secretly  assisting 
the  revolutionists  in  Acre.  The  town  ia 
full  of  military  police,  who  are  under  the 
orders  of  the  governor,  and  there  exists  a 
strong  secret  organization  called  “ Capanga," 
which  is  very  convenient  in  quietly  removing 
in  a thorough  and  unostentatious  manner 
any  individual  who  is  objectionable  to  those 
in  power.  Manaoa  is  situated  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Amazon. 
Where  the  dark  water  of  the  former  meets 
the  yellow  stream  of  the  latter,  the  line 
of  demarcation  is  a*  clearly  defined  a*  if 
drawn  with  a rule.  It  is  exceedingly  hot 
here,  a heat  more  oppressive  than  that  of 
Singapore  or  Colombo.  A*  Mian  as  the 
steamer  dropped  anchor  I was  visited  on 
board  by  two  Bolivians,  who  endeavored,  in 
whispers,  to  dissuade  ua  from  going  ashore. 
But  a*  the  Ixuit  was  to  remain  in  the  har- 
bor until  the  27th  such  a plan  did  not 
meet  my  views.  However,  I agreed  to  sleep 
on  board  each  night.  We  went  ashore  daily 
for  breakfast  and  for  dinner,  and  except  for 
black  looks  and  muttcrings  as  we  passed 
along  the  streets  no  attempts  were  made 
to  interfere  with  us  in  the  town.  Wild 
rumors  were  flying  about — to  the  effect  that 
wc  were  being  watched  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  away  with  ua,  and  that  certain  men 
had  been  heard  to  say  this  and  that  in  re- 
gard to  cutting  our  throats  either  there  or 
after  we  left  Manaos  to  resume  our  jour- 
ney through  the  wilderness.  On  the  night 
of  the  23d  of  December  I returned  aboard 
the  Pae e de  Carvalho,  after  dinner  at  ten 
o'clock.  I turned  into  my  hammock,  and 
wns  asleep  in  half  an  hour.  My  hammock 
was  slung  on  the  starboard  side  of  the 
upper  deck,  forward,  near  the  low  rail.  I 
woke  to  find  myself  struggling  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Rio  Negro,  fifteen  feet  below,  be- 
tween the  side  of  the  ship  and  an  iron-clad 
whaleback  lighter  which  lay  alongside  to  re- 
ceive cargo.  The  space  between  the  lighter 
and  the  steamer  wua  not  more  than  four 
feet.  The  current  is  strong,  and  the  water 
1(10  feet  deep.  With  great  difficulty  I man- 
aged to  haul  mvself  on  to  the  lighter  and 
thence  aboard  the  steamer  through  a cargo 
port  which,  luckily  for  me,  had  Itecn  left 
open.  Apparently  no  one  had  seen  or  heard 
me  fall.  When  I climbed,  dripping,  aboard 
the  ship  two  men  scuttled  off  like  rats  over 
the  piles  of  coal  on  the  lower  deck.  When  I 
reached  the  upper  deck  no  one  was  in  sight, 
and  Mr.  Horne  was  still  sound  asleep  in  hU 
hammock  slung  on  the  port  side.  It  was 
evidently  the  intention  of  the  persona  un- 
known that  I should  fall  upon  the  iron 
lighter,  la?  knocked  insensible,  and  drift 
down -stream,  but  in  falling  I had  struck 
my  right  hand  and  arm  upon  its  curved 
deck,  and  *o  had  dropped  into  the  water,  and 
this  saved  my  life.  For  t»-n  days  I was 
obliged  to  carry  my  right  arm  in  a sling. 

Next  morning  1 went  ashore  a*  usual. 
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and  I could  not  fnil  to  notice  the  effect  uiade 
u|niii  the  people  l>y  my  injured  arm.  I heard 
in  the  course  of  the  day  that  the  man  who 
slung  me  overboard  out  of  my  hammock 
wan  known,  hut  I had  no  proof,  and  In  the 
delicate  position  in  which  we  were,  because 
of  our  miaaion,  redrew)  wan  impossible,  ao 
there  wa*  nothing  to  do  but  to  grin  and  bear 
it.  Such  arc  the  methods  of  Amazonas. 

On  Christmas  day  we  dined  with  Mr. 
Henry  Sand  ford,  the  United  States  consular 
agent,  and  hia  charming  wife,  and  at  mid- 
night on  the  27 th  we  ateamed  out  of  the 
harbor  of  Mamma,  again  up  the  Amazon, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Puru*.  which 
leads  into  the  Acre  territory.  Among  our 
fellow  • passengers  were  Colonel  l/>ren*o 

If- and  hia  wife.  He  owns  forty  • five 

mi  tea  of  land  bordering  upon  the  Purus,  two 
days'  journey  from  Mamma.  He  wne  one 
of  the  few  Brazilians  who  were  far  sighted 
enough  to  appreciate  the  groat  advantages 
which  would  be  brought  about  by  the  in- 
troduction of  capital  for  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  Amazon  Valley. 

When  we  reached  his  place  he  gave  a great 
hn-iikfnst  in  our  honor,  and  the  steamer  was 
tin!  up  to  the  shore  for  a whole  day. 

This  estate,  producing  cocoa,  rubber,  and 
eastanhas  (Brazil  nuts),  is  the  beat  regu- 
lated and  most  profitable  that  I have  acen 
in  Brazil.  After  viewing  the  usual  slip* 
shod  methods,  it  was  most  satisfactory  to 
see  this  paradise  in  the  wilderness.  The 
breakfast  was  very  successful,  although  the 
amount  of  liquor  drunk  in  the  tropics  is 
astonishing.  Long  liefore  the  meal,  eaehaaaa, 
the  native  rum.  flowed  freely.  Then  the 
breakfast,  the  table  groaning,  literally,  un- 
der the  weight  of  turtle,  iguapi.  game,  ducks, 
chickens,  fish,  armadilloa  roasted  in  their 
shells,  rice,  and  the  inevitable  “ farinha." 
This  was  washed  down  with  untold  quanti- 
ties of  rough  Portuguese  wine,  Scotch  whis- 
key, and  sweet  French  champagne.  Ilorne 
and  I sat  at  the  boat's  right:  the  women  of 
the  household  were  all  together  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  table,  and  in  between  all 
the  pa sarngi  rs  and  officers  of  the  /’«ira  etc 
Carvalho.  Speeches  waxed  faet  and  furi- 
ous. for  no  Brazilian  feast  Is  complete  un- 
less each  man  fully  expresses  himself. 

It  took  no  little  mnmruvnng,  however,  to 
keep  tl»i»  Acre  subject  in  the  background,  for, 
on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  thr  ventas  in 
the  vino  was  very  likely  to  crop  nut.  But 
everything  went  merrily  and  smoothly,  ex- 
cept a diversion  caused  by  one  old  gentle- 
man who  would  insist  upon  marching  around 
the  table,  declaring,  in  a loud  voice,  that  he 
was  a savage  Indian  of  Brazil,  and  man- 
ners were  naught  to  him. 

As  we  proceeded  farther  up  U«e  Purus 
the  news  became  worse.  The  report  that 
Porto  Alonzo  would  fall  into  the  handa  of 
the  revolutionists  at  any  moment  was  re- 
peated to  us  at  each  place  when*  we  stopped, 
and  moat  of  the  scarce  inhabitants  believed 
thoroughly  the  absurd  rumor  that  we  had 
100  United  States  soldiers  stowed  away  he- 
low-decks;  consequently,  their  arrogance  and 
dislike  of  ua  were  curbed  by  a healthy  fear 
of  the  possible  accomplishment*  of  these 
hundred  mythieftf  soldiers. 

On  January  12  we  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Acre  River.  There  ia  but  one  house 
there — n large  hornlike  structure  on  stilts. 
Underneath,  pigs  revel  in  plentiful  mud.  and 
the  stench  is  unbearable. 

Here  the  news  was  seriously  unfavorable. 
The  revolutionary  forces  had  completely 
closed  in  upon  the  Bolivian  garrison  at  Porto 
Alonzo.  The  besieged  were  reduced  to  thr 
last  extremity  through  lack  of  fond  and 
fever,  and  that  dread  mysterious  disease 
called  beri  beri,  which  produces  a paralysis 
of  the  leg  muscles,  and  is  inrurnhle. 

No  new  information  was  given  us,  ex- 
cepting that  If  we  attempted  to  push 


on  to  the  besieged  town  we  should  be 
captured  by  the  revolutionists,  and  that  our 
throats  would  lw  cut  in  shurt  order.  Thia 
warning  had  been  given  to  us  many  times 
before.  It  is  eight  days  from  here  to  the 
nearest  seat  of  government,  and  each  man  in 
the  wildernesa  is  a law  unto  himself;  he 
looks  to  his  knife  and  pistol  to  settle  all 
quarrels,  and  no  questions  an:  asked. 

Owing  to  the  intensely  bitter  feeling 
against  the  syndicate,  and  the  absurd  idea 
that  it  was  simply  a cloak  for  territorial 
aggression  by  the  United  States,  and  becAUM 
of  the  totally  distorted  view  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  which  is  understood  to  lead. 
" All  America  for  thr  North- American*,"  our 
position,  especially  during  this  part  of  our 
journey  in  the  wilderness,  was  most  unplea- 
sant. We  proceeded  up  the  Acre  River  to 
the  town  of  Antimary,  which  ia  only  thirty 
miles  from  Porto  Alonzo.  Here  we  learned 
that  news  of  the  fall  of  the  hitter  place 
was  expected  hourly.  A*  my  party  was  only 


two  in  number,  and  as  then-  was  no  |s>ssi- 
bility  of  our  taking  poasmton  of  the  Acre 
territory  under  existing  circumstances,  1 de- 
cided to  return  to  .Mnnao*  on  the  same 
steamer,  and  then  to  Para,  to  report  by 
cable  to  my  prinei]inls. 

On  January  24  the  town  of  Porto  Alonzo 
capitulated.  The  Bolivians,  civil  and  mil- 
itary, marched  out,  and  (hr  Brazilian  revo- 
lutionist* entered,  glowing  with  |>atric*lic 
zeal,  and  took  possession. 

We  reached  Mnnao*  on  the  27th  of  Jan- 
uary. A*  Brazil,  under  the  cloak  of  the 
Acrean  revolution,  had  stepped  in,  and  as 
we  had  lieen  obliged  to  rrtirc  without  taking 
possession,  we  believed  that  our  troubles 
were  over,  but  we  were  disappointed. 

On  the  28th.  while  breakfasting  ashore 
at  the  Hotel  Casailia  with  a pnrty  of 
friends,  in  celebration  of  our  return  un- 
harmed from  our  journey  in  the  wilderness, 
we  were  approached  by  four  agents  of  the 
chief  of  police,  who  insisted  that  we  should 
proceed  at  once  to  police  headquarters.  Their 
plea  was  that  we  must  submit  to  sn  in- 
terrogation concerning  what  we  had  seen 
and  done  while  up-river.  1 objected  decidedly 
to  this  unwarranted  proceeding,  but  to  no 
avail.  I then  flatly  refused  to  walk,  and 
after  much  wrangling  two  carriages  were 
ordered,  uud  we  drove  with  the  police  agents 


to  headquarters.  A*  it  was  the  breakfast 
hour  and  the  restaurant  was  crowded. "we 
departed  amidst  great  excitement.  Mean- 
while I had  managed  secretly  to  send  u men 
sage  to  Mr.  Sandford,  the  United  State*  con- 
sular agent,  and  after  we  had  been  de- 
tained {or  about  an  hour  Mr.  Sandford  ap- 
peared Immediately  there  was  a change 
of  front,  a rush  to  the  telephone,  a hurried 
consultation  behird  clotted  doom.  Present- 
ly an  orderly  dashed  up  in  a carriage  and 
we  received  llurnt  apologies.  It  was  explain- 
ed to  me  that  the  whole  affair  was  a mistake, 
owing  to  a misconception  of  orders.  This 
kind  of  mistake  is  very  prevalent  in  the 
valley  of  the  Amazou. 

We  left  our  river  boat  here,  and  took 
passage  on  an  ocean-going  steamer  for  Para. 

I now  received  the  first  authentic  new* 
from  the  outside  world  for  forty-five  days. 
The  Baron  Rio  Branco,  Brazil's  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  declared,  in  an  official  note 
dated  February  d,  that  the  territory  of  Acre 


was  a district  in  litigation,  aud  that  as 
»uch  no  concession  could  be  Valid- 

Warships  of  the  Brazilian  navy  were  un- 
der way  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  regi- 
ment* of  federal  troops  were  being  placed 
upon  transports  and  moved  up  the  Amazon 
to  occupy  the  Acre  territory.  Battalions  of 
volunteers  wen*  Ix-ing  raised,  the  newspapers 
overflowed  with  fiery  articles.  War  seemed 
inevitable  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia. 

Carnival  was  just  beginning,  and  the  li- 
cense of  that  oeawin  contributed  to  the  gen- 
eral excitement  about  the  Acre  question. 

The  Bolivian  syndicate  was  caricatured 
on  many  occasions,  ami  at  one  fancy  ball — 
at  the  " Club  Euterpe  ’’—a  man  got  up  a*, 
the  secretary  of  the  syndicate,  distributed 
typewritten  prospectuses  in  Portuguese,  of 
which  the  following  is  A translation: 

Bolivian  Syndicate. 

Statutes 

of  the  organization  of  the  Bolivian  Syndi 
cate,  with  headquarter*  at  Porto  Alonzo. 
Acre*  Territory.  . 

1 A. 

The  Capita)  will  lie  $SMM).90ft.nO,  American 
gold  (not  the  rotten  paper  money  of  Brazil) , 
divided  Into  shares  of  50  cents  curb.  The 
subscriber*  are  obliged  to  keep  whatever 
quantity  of  shares  they  receive. 
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Facsimile  of  a Map  of  the  Acre  District  and  the  Route  of  the  Bolivian  Syndicate  Expedition 
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2 a. 

The  profit*  of  the  Company  will  he  di- 
vided among  the  organizer*  of  the  Com- 
pany. le*»  10  per  cent.,  which  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  tho  shareholder*. 

3 a. 

The  Itolivian  Syndicate  is  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  exploiting  the  Rubber  business 
mul  for  gradually  obtaining  complete  pos- 
session of  Bolivian  Acre,  then  Brazilian 
Acre,  and  little  by  little  the  whole  Ama- 
zon Valley,  in  accordance  with  the  wise  Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

4 A. 

latter,  when  they  are  in  possession  of  the 
territories  above  described,  they  will  organ- 
ize a Republic  of  Acre,  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States. 

5 a. 

Every  three  month*  there  will  be  lynch- 
ing* of  10  per  cent,  of  the  existing  negroes 
in  Aere,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  black 
race,  so  as  quickly  to  follow  the  Idea  of  the 
future  actual  President  of  Acre — Colonel 
Roosevelt. 

«A. 

All  the  inhabitant*  of  Aere  shall  be  con- 
sidered Yankee  citizens  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

f Signed ) 

Johspii  or  Ginguumcer,  Prea’t. 

William  or  Monky.  Trraa’r. 

Porto  Alonzo,  Jan.  31,  1903. 

This  skit  was  freely  distributed,  and 
shows  still  further  the  feeling  of  the  Brazil- 
inn*  against  the  concession  of  Acre,  although 
n Bolivian  possession,  to  an  Anglo- American 
syndicate,  and  their  distorted  view  and  deep 
and  unfounded  suspicion  of  the  intentions 
of  the  United  States. 

Because  of  the  persistent  progress  of  the 
two  men  representing  the  Bolivian  syndicate, 
and  owing  to  the  machination*  of  native 
agitator*,  excitement  and  distrust  rose  to 
such  n pitch  that  the  Brazilian  government 
paid  to  the  syndicate  on  the  10th  of  March. 
1903,  a large?  sum  of  money  in  wish,  for  the 
relinquishment  of  all  claim*  upon  the  Acre 
territory.  The  offer  was  made  by  Brazil, 
and.  in  the  face  of  existing  conditions,  was 
accepted  by  the  Bolivian  syndicate. 


Finance 

It  is  not  surprising,  given  human  nature, 
that  sentiment  in  speculative  circle*  should 
lie  somewhat  depressed.  Since  the  last  sharp 
slump,  which  came  at  the  end  of  a reac- 
tion during  which  quoted  values  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  sank  to  a level  20  to  30 
points  below  that  of  the  “ Western  crowd’*  ’’ 
boom  in  the  summer,  the  average  observer  of 
the  financial  situation  hns  more  or  less  ve- 
hemently proclaimed  his  belief  that  prices 
were  low  enough  for  any  investor  or  spec- 
ulator to  buy  and  not  suffer  from  insomnia 
because  of  the  purchase.  The  balance  sheet, 
rs  it  were,  of  value-making  and  value-re* 
during  conditions,  showed  more  strongly  in 
favor  of  higher  flotation*  than  of  still 
lower  price*.  The  dulncss  was  accounted  for 
on  the  ground  that  there  existed  a huge 
mas*  of  ’*  undigested  securities  ” — a state  of 
affairs,  incidentally,  which  was  well  known 
for  months.  After  the  first  *pa*m  of  fear, 
the  speculative  community  began  to  talk  of 
the  steady,  if  not  very  lively,  absorption  of 
■net)  securities,  and  to  pay  more  attention 
to  what  then  seemed  inevitable:  an  Improv- 
ing stock-market.  It  was  pointed  out  to 
investor*  that,  with  earning*  steadily  show- 
ing remarkable  increases,  and  with  every 
likelihood  of  their  continuation.  St.  Paul  at 
lflO  was  a very  different  proposition  from 
St.  Paul  at  ISM;  Uiat  New  York  Central  at 
131  wna  not  *n  dear  aa  the  same  stock  30 
points  higher,  and  *n  through  the  list  of  the 
dividend-paying  share*.  Bui  the  investor. 


if  he  bought,  did  not  buy  enough  to  uplift 
prices  or  clear  the  bargain  counter*  of  Wall 
Street.  Similarly,  nuUide  speculator* --that 
is,  the  public  that  gambles,  did  not  neglect 
it*  legitimate  business  to  study  the  stock 
ticker.  There  were  many  good  reason*  why 
Htnek*  should  have  risen.  Instead,  they  have 
declined,  and  the  professional  “ traders,” 
wearied  with  their  unavailing  rffort*  to  cre- 
ate an  advance,  show  discouragement,  which 
in  turn  Ib  reflected  by  the  fluctuation*  of 
prices.  There  should  have  been  a moderate 
bull  market  in  May — none  expected  a boom 
— hut  at  this  writing  it  looks  as  though,  in 
spite  of  ocntsiottal  “ rallies  " caused  by  over- 
extensive  commitments  on  the  short  side  of 
the  account,  the  “ awing  " is  downward. 

To  Ire  sure,  the  speculative  community,  al- 
ways seeking  the  “ reason  " for  stoek  move- 
ments. lias  found  what  really  amount  to 
hut  excuses,  in  sundry  “developments"  late- 
ly. But  the  fact  remains,  that  acute  and 
impartial  observers  of  financial  affairs  have 
lieen  “ wrong  on  the  market  ” these  many 
week*.  Of  itself,  the  realization  of  that 
error  was  disturbing  to  their  pence  of  mind, 
tart,  far  more  important  would  lie  to  learn 
why  their  prognosis  has  not  been  borne  out. 
Tho  public  at  large,  staid  investors,  and  reck- 
less speculators  alike,  have  developed  no  de- 
sire to  purchase  stocks  even  at  the  rrdllerd 
prices.  To  la*  sure,  none  expected  a boom, 
for  it  was  obvious  that  there  was  not  enough 
money  to  sustain  one,  given  the  requirements 
of  trade  and  the  amounts  still  tied  up  in 
promotions  and  underwriting  schemes;  hut 
the  May  “ rally " also  failnl  to  make  its 
appearance.  The  apathy  of  the  public  has 
lieen  shown  to  be  profound.  But.  then,  the 
public  never  buys  stocks  when  they  are  dull, 
and  the  great  manipulators  and  distributors 


have  done  nothing  to  show  that  they 
thought  it  worth  while  to  try  to  awaken  the 
speculating  spirit  of  the  mob.  And  they  are 
shrewd  men  and  keen  students  of  human  na- 
ture in  general  and  of  the  psychology  of 
stock  speculation  in  particular.  The  un- 
willingness of  both  the  hig  insiders  and  the 
little  outsiders  |o  hark  their  convictions  of 
higher  price*  by  actual  purchases  of  stocks 
has  aroused  the  suspicion*  of  professional 
Wall  Street  that  perhaps  their  convictions 
were  at  no  time  very  strong. 

At  this  moment  the  main  depressing  in- 
fluences are:  The  resumption  of  gold  ex- 
ports. It  is  a hopeless  task,  to  endeavor 
to  prove  that  such  shipments  contain  noth- 
ing disturbing,  that  they  are  natural,  logi- 
cal. seasonable,  and  that  it  is  hetter  to  pay 
Europe  what  we  owe  now  when  the  local 
money-market  is  easy  than  later  on,  when 
money  will  not  be  easy.  Binee  the  old 
Cleveland  day*  when  the  word*  " gold  ex- 
ports " had  a sound  of  disaster,  sentiment 
lias  continued  unfailingly  to  be  depressed 
by  them.  The  persistent  strength  of  the  for- 
eign-exchange market,  despite  the  exporta- 
tions of  gold,  is  far  more  interesting,  since 
it  would  show  a scarcity  of  bill*  of  exchange 
explicable  only  on  the  ground  that  the  wild 
Hjyoculation  in  cotton  hR*  restricted  exports 
of  that  staple.  Apart  from  its  hearing  on 
our  foreign  trade,  the  wild  rise  In  raw  cot- 
ton has  created  uneasiness  for  other  reasons. 
It  must  interfere  with  the  production  and 
sale  of  cotton  goods,  and  the  profit*  of  the 
milts.  The  fear  that  a crash  must  take 
place  sooner  or  later,  carrying  with  it  disas- 
ter which  must  hurt  many,  to  Bonie  extent 
affected  sentiment  among  professional  stock 
speculators,  always  ready  to  hang  their  the- 
ories on  any  peg. 


Interesting  Features  for  Next  Week 
JN  the  next  issue  of  Harper’s  Weekly  ( out 
June  3)  Will  appear  the  third  of  the  series 
of  articles  on  44  Ideals  of  American  Woman- 
hoodMary  Garrett  Hay,  Organizer  of  the 
National  Woman's  Suffrage  Association, 
i writes  on  44  American  Women  in  Politics  Dr. 
T.  Mitchell  Prudden,  of  Columbia  University, 
tells  how  science  is  helping  us  to  live  past  the 
allotted  threescore  years  and  ten;  there  will 
be  a short  article  on  Professor  Goodspeed' s 
new  discovery  in  photography,  with  the  first 
pictures  ever  taken  by  the  light  of  the  human 
body.  These  are  only  a feTpo  of  the  features 
in  what  will  be  an  exceptionally  interesting  and 
readable  number. 
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Due  from  Banks  ♦ . ♦ ♦ . 1,809,133.52 

Banking  Houses  and  Lots  1,524,792.96 


Improvement  Bonds  issued  by  the  City  of 
Seattle  in  denominations  of  $200.00  and 
$500.00.  possessing  every  element  of  security 
and  certainty  of  prompt  payment  of  interest 
and  principal  so  eagerly  sought  by  careful 
investors,  can  be  purchased  of 
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— A Tour 
Around  New  York 

AND 

My  Summer  Acre 

By  JOHN  F.  MINES 

The  recreations  of  Mr.  Felix  Old- 
boy  are  taken  “ around  town”  in  his 
beloved  New  York. 

The  Chicago  Dial  says:  “A 

chatty,  pleasantly  desultory  and  in- 
forming hook.  Colonel  Mines’s 
primary  aim  was  to  write  a popular 
history  of  middle-aged  New  York, 
and  he  has  done  it  well.” 

Illustrated,  CVxnun  8vo,  $ 3.00 
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By 

THOMAS 
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JANVIER 


This  delightful  book 
about  the  old  city 
overflows  with  all  sorts 
of  minute  and  curious 
in  formation  concerning 
both  the  old  and  the 
recent  New  York. 

The  text  is  supple- 
mented with  maps 
and  many  illustrations. 
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The  Chicago  Evening:  Post  says: 

“Julie  Le  Breton  is  a very  glorious 
human  creature,  tingling  with  vitality, 
actuality,  and  individuality." 

The  Washington  Post  says: 

“ Mrs.  Ward  has  eclipsed  all  her  pre- 
vious successes.  She  has  given  us  a 
flesh  and  blood  heroine— her  charm  is 
wonderful  and  bewildering." 

The  St.  Louis  Republic  says: 

“ In  the  character  of  her  heroine  we 
meet  the  most  subtle,  perplexing, 
battling,  and  fascinating  woman 
whom  Mrs.  Ward  has  yet  depicted." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  says: 

“ Neither  religious  problems,  nor 
politics,  nor  social  contests  occupied 
Julie  l.e  Bretons  mind.  She  is 
wrapped  in  an  o'erinastering  passion 
of  love." 


Illustrated  by  Christy 
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LEADING  HOTELS 


Chicago,  III. 


GR.AND  PACIFIC  HOTEL 

Jackien  Bnult.ard  anil  Clark  Slraal.  Chicago. 
EUROPEAN  PLAN 

Special  Facilities  for  Banquets.  Dinners.  And  After 
Theatre  Parties. 

tientlrmrri’i.  tale  on  main  »li«.r.  l..ujki‘  and  Gentlemen's 
Kmtinirant  and  Private  Dining- Iti.im.  on  m>.h,I  iChic. 
Two  Itiimlred  guest  a»«m,  Dime  - loiirllt*  ut  wlilcti  Isavo 
primte  bath  in  connection. 

Kb. tea.  from  S2  Upwards. 


Boston,  Mass. 


BERKELEY  HOTEL 

Berkeley  and  Botlalon  StretH.  Boatos.  Man. 
EUROPEAN  nnd  AMERICAN  PLANS 

Mo<lrrn  in  every  detail. 

Convenient  to  large  Stores,  Theatres,  and  all 
places  of  interest. 

Naas  Hack  IJav  Stahhwv 

JOHN  A.  SHERLOCK. 


WHISPERS  as  soft  as  the  breath  of  the  rose 
Pall  on  the  ear  of  this  dreamy-eyed  maiden; 
What  is  he  telling  her?  Dare  one  suppose 
He  offers  his  heart  in  the  heart  of  the  rose— 
Murmurs  a message  with  tenderness  laden? 

SWIiliT  this  Colonial  Maid  of  the  Rose, 

Dainty  her  gown,  and  her  blushing  demureness; 
Aye  but  the  Maid  of  Today  if  she  knows 
IVORY  SOAP,  and  the  charm  it  bestows, 

Rivals  all  others  in  sweetness  and  pureness. 

— IT  FLOATS. 
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Cooks  Flaked  Rice 

st/is oi. i/rt-L y /Vo  Cooking. 
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DISCUSSING  THE  YACHT  R.ACES 


During  tho  yacht  trials  and  races  there  are  occasional  meetings  in  the  Model  Room  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  where  groups  of  men  prominent  in  the  yachting  world  get  together  and  talk  over  the  outlook  for  the 
season’s  racing.  In  the  drawing  our  artist  has  pictured  a meeting  between  E.  D.  Morgan,  manager  of  "Co- 
lumbia*** C.  Oliver  Iselin.  manager  of  "Reliance**;  and  S.  Nicholson  Kane,  chairman  of  the  regatta  committee 
Drawn  for  Harper’s  Weekly  by  C.  M.  Ashe 
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DEFENDING 

THE 

PANAMA  CANAL 

BY 

Lieut,  Godfrey  JL.  Garden,  IE|jll& 


THK  problem  of  how  best  to  defend  the  Panama  canal, — 
him-*-  the  proposed  waterway  pasaca  exclusively  under  the 
control  of  the  t'nited  State*  without  hindrnnee  «»  to  de- 
frnrra, — is  one  that  is  receiving  the  close  attention  of 
military  engineer*.  So  far.  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject is  largely  in  the  speculative  phase,  but  enough  study  has  lieen 
expended  to  evolve  a fair  estimate  of  what  n defence  of  the  canal 
would  imply. 

A*  n first  condition,  it  i*  necessary  that  the  fortification*  guard- 
ing the  canal  npproachi*  Ik*  superior  in  offensive  powers  to  any 
naval  force  likely  to  he  brought  against  them;  and.  in  addition, 
the  cnnnl  throughout  its  entire  length  must  Is-  afforded  immunity 
from  attack  on  the  pa rt  of  troop*  capable  of  living  landed  on  the 
const  at  points  to  the  northward  or  southward  of  the  canal  systems. 

The  consideration  of  the  defence  of  any  point  is  largely  a geo- 
graphical one.  and  is  ln'-i-d.  mainly,  on  an  estimate  of  the  distance 
Irom  a probable  enemy's  Imse.  If  the  distance  Ik-  great,  certain 
limitations  are  imposed  upon  the  attack,  and  these  limitations 
materially  affect  the  requirements  for  defence.  Now,  knowing  the 
present  maximum  powers  of  a probable  attacking  force,  and  esti- 
mating those  powers  for  the  immediate  future,  it  is  possible  to 
arrive  at  a fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  least  number  and 
character  of  the  guns  needed  for  a successful  defence.  Naturally 
the  question  of  economy  has  to  In-  met.  and  because  of  economical 
reasons  the  minimum  number  of  guns  is  greatly  reduced.  The 
placing  of  shore  batteries,  and  the  character  of  them,  is  affected 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  also  by  the  general  trend  of  the 
ciiunnel  approaches.  Nowadays  the  tendency  serms  to  lie  towards 
detached  works  placed  at  considerable  distance*  apart  ami  con- 
cealed a»  much  as  possible  from  the  view  of  the  enemy.  Where 
the  |M>int  to  he  attacked  is  a eitv  or  a cannl-cntrum-c  lock,  it  is 
desirable  to  advance  the  works  as  far  ns  possible  to  seaward, 
placing  the  guns  on  spits  of  land  or  on  shoal*,  in  order  that  the 
scheme  of  defence  may  hold  good,  If  the  defences  were  located  close 
to  a town,  long-range  guns  might  he  able  to  indict  damage  to  the 
place,  despite  the  fortification*.  Knowing  the  mimlicr  and  char- 
acter of  guns  required  to  hold  a given  place,  the  engineers  next 
take  up  the  consideration  of  mounting  these  pieces,  and  this 
mounting  must  In*  effected  to  the  very  best  advantage.  If  ex|H-»Kc 
were  no  consideration,  an  armored  front  or  (arftson  turrets  would 
probably  afford  the  maximum  protection,  hut  in  the  I'nitrd  State* 
coa*t  defence  the  pnliey  followed  ha*  favored  n i •unnroiiiinc  ill  the 
shupe  of  the  disnppca ring-gun  system,  supplemented  by  conccalrd 
mortar  batteries  The  disappearing-gun  system,  while  not  afford- 
ing the  well-nigh  impregnable  feature*  of  the  flrfisnn  turret,  at 
least  provides  a fair  amount  of  protection  for  the  gunner*  who  serve 
tlie  piece.  In  this  system  we  have  merely  a hole  in  the  ground 
with  a gun  and  it*  carriage  set  therein.  The  gun  is  loaded  in  the 
pit.  and  when  ready  for  tiring  is  raised  to  the  level  of  the  parapet 
l»y  means  of  a powerful  arm  actuated  by  a piston  working  in  a 
cylinder,  the  power  being  either  hydraulic  or  pneumatic,  accord- 
ing to  the  system.  The  gun  remain*  ill  view  above  the  level  of 
the  parapet  but  for  an  iu*lunt  or  so  when  it  is  tired,  and  the  net 
of  tiring  raiisr*  it  to  settle  down  on  it*  bed  again,  which  it  does 
without  shock  or  jar. 

To  defend  the  canal  entrance,  gun*  of  siiffichmtly  large  calibre 
must  be  mounted  to  offset,  the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  heaviest 
ship  that  can  Ik*  brought  against  the  entrance  port.  As  the  canal 
will  have  a depth  capable  of  floating  the  largest  vessels,  it  would 
la-  possible — a-* mining  that  the  channel*  had  been  countermined — 
to  move  a large  war-ship  to  within  close  range,  provided  always 
that  the  ship  could  not  Ik-  kept  at  a respectable  distance  by  the 
tire  of  defending  guns.  The  heaviest  gull  which  will  hereafter  lie 
mounted  on  any  ship  «>(  the  t'nited  State*  navy  wilt  In*  u l'2-incli 
rifle  throwing  a shell  weighing  H.'tO  |niiiihU.  A*  this  gnu  is  deemed 
sufficiently  powerful  to  attack  the  heaviest  armor- plate  carried  to- 
day. it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  cunal  defend-  butteries  will  not  din 
tain  gun*  of  larger  calibre. 

The  advantage*,  and  disadvantage*,  of  the  various  types  of  coast 
defences  are  purely  technical  in  all  hut  the  tirllson  turret.  While 
it  i*  generally  conrt<dcd  that  the  tirllson  turret  cmimdirH  the  most 
complete  defend*  system  possible  for  any  gun.  its  great  cast  is  an 
objection.  The  plate*  of  the  fSrilson  turret  an*  made  of  chilled 
east-iron,  a secret  process  controlled  liy  the  Krupps  of  (iermany. 
Units  are  not  used  in  the  construction  of  then*  turrets.  Tlu* 
plate*  are  flr*l  -haiK-tl  or  mortised,  and  then  fitted  in  place-,  the 
interstice*  are  tilled  in  with  molten  white  metal,  which,  on  hard- 
ening. unites  the  whole  into  a solid  iiiumw,  The  thicknc**  of  one  of 
these  plates  varies  from  two  nnd  a half  to  four  feet,  and  the  turret* 
have  withstmid  the  aback  of  very  heavy  artillery  fire.  Owing  to 


their  great  weight,  their  use  is  prceluddi  un  board  ship.  It  has 
l*-en  estimated  that  un  emplacement  such  as  is  demanded  by  a 
(•rllson  turret,  particularly  if  the  emplacement  were  liullt  on  some 
outlying  shoal,  wmdd  bring  the  total  const  of  a single  (irtlson 
turret  drfem-c  up  to  £;i.iHHMMM).  Still,  even  this  great  expense  may 
lie  warranted  if  protection  is  a*sured. 

lb-spite  the  introduction  of  modern  high-powered  ordnance  on 
sliips-of  war,  experience  shows  that  the  advantage,  to-day.  is 
largely  with  the  const  battery,  assuming  that  the  Tatter  is  built 
in  accordance  with  giwal  military  principle*. 

On  dune  22,  lH!Wt,  the  I'nited  Slates  steamer  Terns.  Captain  John 
Philip,  engaged  Socapa  battery,  a work  guarding  the  entrance  to 
Santiago  Harbor.  Socapa  battery  was  practically  an  open-faced 
work.  It  contained  only  a couple  of  guns  which  were  really  effi- 
cient. These  piece*  were  il. '2-inch  Hnntoria  rifles  taken  from  the 
Spanish  cruiser  Neina  Merceries.  In  the  rear  of  the  guns  the 
Spaniards  had  constructed  a rude  Itomb-proof  consisting  of  a deep 
ditch,  covered  over  with  logs,  and  the  whole  covered  over  with 
dirt.  In  this  ditch  the  Spanish  gunners  could  take  refuge  when  the 
fire  from  the  American  licet  la-camc  too  hot. 

The  Texas  reserved  her  fire  until  she  had  reached  a point  dis- 
tant about  4800  yards,  when  tire  was  iqiencd  with  her  port  12-inch 
gun,  throwing  a projectile  weighing  HuO  pound*  The  first  shot 
Is-ing  a range  one  fell  a trifle  short.  An  interval  of  about  four 
minutes  elapsed  before  the  7V.ro*  fired  again,  and  this  time  her 
shot  was  M-en  to  strike  the  battery  full  in  the  face.  The  Texas 
had  got  the  range,  and  from  thnt  time  on  what  followed  was  prob- 
ably ns  fine  an  exhibition  of  gunnery  as  has  ever  been  witnessed. 
The  Titiim  planted  her  shots  apparently  where  it  suited  her.  her 
intent  living  to  mow  the  work  down  from  end  to  md.  It  was  thnt 
liomhardmrut  which  Admiral  Cervera  of  the  Spanish  fleet  observed 
from  a point  of  vantage  on  shore,  and  lie  i*  re|M>rt«-tl  afterward* 
to  have  declared  that  had  he  not  seen  that  dny  with  his  own  eye* 
the  work  of  the  Texas,  lie  never  would  have  believed  it  possible 
for  any  ship-nf-wnr  to  deliver  so  n reunite  a fire.  Very  early  in  the 
action  the  Spanish  gunners  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  tlieir 
bomb-proof : lint  now  and  then  the  7V.ro*.  owing  to  the  great 
quantity  of  smoke  that  had  accumulated — one  of  the  disadvantages 
arising  from  not  using  smokeless  |K>wdcr — was  compelled  to  cease 
her  fire  in  order  that  the  smoke  might  dissipate.  During  these 
intervals  the  Spani-h  gunners  would  rush  out  from  their  bomb 
proof  and  loud  and  tire  some  gun  which  still  remained  inlaet.  and 
it  was  an  intermittent,  shot  of  this  sort  which  struck  the  Texas  on 
the  |M>rt  bow,  killing  one  man  and  wounding  several.  Tin*  bom- 
bardment lusted  in  all  about  two  hour*  and  live  minute*,  and  for 
fully  forty-five  minutes  the  Spaniards  hud  not  fin'd  a shot  in  reply. 
Apparently  the  battery  was  silenced.  The  Texas,  in  obedience  now 
to  an  order  to  cease  firing  and  withdraw,  put  her  helm  over  and 
stiHul  slowly  out  to  sen.  She  Had  not  gone  more  than  400  yard* 
when  n puff  of  smoke  whs  seen  to  curl  over  the  Spanish  parapet, 
und  a little  Intrr  a shot  struck  the  water  a few  hundred  yard* 
astern  of  the  Texas.  It  was  an  announcement  that  tlie  battery 
still  existed,  and  that  at  least  one  gun  was  in  serviceable  condition. 

In  this  action  at  Nm-apa  buttery  we  find  u simply  constructed 
parapet  work  opposed  to  an  armored  ship.  The  gunnery  of  the 
Texas  was  practically  perfect,  and  yet  it  i*  seen  that  after  two 
hours'  bombardment,  tin-  Spaniards  were  able  to  fire  the  last 
shot.  The  cxfierieticc  of  that  dny  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
futility  of  trying  to  destroy  a const  work  from  a *hip-of-war,  und. 
conversely,  it  was  shown  that  a vessel  of  the  Texas  type  could 
remain  with  impunity  in  front  of  an  npen-fawd  work.  So  long  as 
the  Texas  maintained  her  fire,  she  was  practicnllv  able  to  keep  the 
garrison  away  from  the  gun*.  If.  on  tlie  other  iiund,  the  Spanish 
gunner*  had  been  protected  throughout  the  homhurdment  in  a 
4 irlison  turret,  they  could  have  replied  to  the  fire  of  the  Texas 
gun  for  gun.  and  doubtless  would  have  inflicted  considerable 
du  magi'. 

Without  going  into  detail,  it  seem*  to  1m-  recognised  that  the 
entrances  to  the  Panama  Omni  can  Ik*  seen  rely  lu-ld  by  gun*  motitil 
cd  f w harhrtle.  nnd  on  the  disappearing  system,  supplement  ml  po* 
sililiTlir  Tt  "few  pneumatic  gun*  employing  high  explosive  shell-, 
and  by  an  effective  tnr|M'(lo  defence.  The  work  of  policing  would 
naturally  devolve  on  gun-vessel  * — handy  craft  mounting  rnpiil 
Are  batteries.  The  guarding  of  the  eanal  again-t  land  attark  will 
devolve  on  :t  land  force,  and  an  estimate  for  this  work  call*  for 
u brigade  of  infantry,  n few  squudrona  of  envalrv.  and  two  or 
three  light  Imttcrir*.  The  senrnust  work*  will  Is-  rx|ievtrd  to  main 
tain  garrisons  at  all  times,  but  for  climatic  reason*  there  will 
necessarily  have  to  lx-  frequent  shift*,  the  detail*  coming  from  the 
imiin  force  positioned  on  the  high  ground  in  the  interior. 
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The  black  Sea  Problem, — Russia  seeks  u Black  Sea  Port  in  order  to  get  un  Outlet  into  the  Mediterranean 

The  Fight  for  a.n  Open  Port 

By  Charles  Johnston,  B.C.S.  (Retired) 


FOB  some  time  pant  it  him  heen  evident  Unit  most  of  our 
foreign  news  was  of  Russian  origin.  The  events  recorded, 
whether  in  eastern  Europe,  in  A*ia  Minor,  in  Persia,  or  on 
the  distant  Pacific,  arc  nil  symptom*  of  the  presence  of  n 
"ingle  coherent  force. 

Russia's  struggle  uifh  the  Turks  was  hut  a part  of  the  much 
greater  struggle  which  white  Christendom  for  centuries  waged 
f against  the  brown  or  yellow  Moslems  of  Asia.  The  part  which 
I Russia  played,  ns  harrier  between  Europe  nnd  the  Mongolian 
hordes,  is  one  of  the  great  heroic  stories  of  hi*|on>  ; a story  hardly 
Vet  grasped  by  the  western  World.  The  last  scenes  of  the  age-long 
struggle  are  now  being  enacted  in  the  Balkan  |KMiin*ula;  and  those 
who  see  the  hand  of  Russia  in  all  these  events  have  discerned  a 
fact  of  deep  significance.  The  Turks,  as  we  saw.  built  their 
Mahometan  nnd  Asian  empire  on  the  ruins  of  two  Christian  and 
Slavonic  powers.  Old  Servia  nnd  Old  Hulgarin,  whose  religious 
metropolis  was  Constantinople.  The  great  cathedral  of  Saint 
Sophiu,  desecrated  and  given  over  to  the  Mussulmans,  stands 
as  a symbol  of  what  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Asian  hordes. 

For  Russia,  as  well  as  for  Bui- 
gnria  and  Servia,  Constantino 
pie  is  the  fountain  of  faith: 
and  Russia  is  the  more  closely 
wrapped  up  in  the  Balkan 
struggle,  because  Christianity 
came  to  her  through  Bulgaria, 
nnd  her  church  language  is  Old 
Bulgarian.  Yet  another  bund 
is  the  early  history  of  the 
Bulgara  or  \ olgar*  within  Rus- 
sia's own  dominion  on  the 
Volga,  whence  they  migrated 
southward,  to  open  up  new 
lands  along  the  Danube. 


The  Black  Son.  nnd 
the  Bnlknns 

Russia's  struggle  against  the 
Turks  is  a part  of  her  life 
truditinn.  religion*  and  historic 
alike.  The  fight  carried  for 
ward  so  successfully  under 
Catherine  the  Orest  was  re 
newed  in  IHOfl,  and  again  in  the 
event*  which  led  to  the  Crimean 
war.  Russia'*  ideal,  from  the 
inerptiou  of  this  struggle,  was 
to  restore  the  Slavonic  power 
in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and 
to  make  thp  great  mosque  by 
the  Bosporus  once  more  a 
Christian  shrine.  Again  and 
again  she  has  found  Turkey 
strengthened  against  her  by  va- 
rious west-Kuropeau  jaiwer*. 
jealous  of  Russia's  growth. 


The  Yellow  Sea  Problem, 
to  protect  her  opsu 


and  fearing  her  future  might.  The  Sweden,  the  French,  the  English 
have  at  different  period*  thus  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Turk- 
ish invader*  and  retarded  the  restoration  of  Christian  and  Slavonic 
|iower  in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  But  neither  Turkey  nor  her  open 
or  occult  allies  have  been  able  to  withstand  the  steadily  growing 
life  of  the  Slavonic  race.  Defeat  hue  been  as  profitable  to  Russia 
ns  victory  in  this  age  long  contest.  The  Crimean  war,  in  which 
France  and  England  took  sides  with  the  Mahometans,  left  Russia 
with  greater  territories  than  before,  though  she  was  nominally 
vanquished  hr  the  allies. 

The  last  Turkish  war.  twenty-five  years  ago,  was  a popular 
crusade,  rather  than  a calculated  scheme  of  imperial  policy;  and  in 
this  war  also  Russia  found  Turkey  supported  by  the  powers  of 
western  Europe.  It  ia  now  on  all  hands  recognized  that  to  this 
action  of  the  western  powers,  expressed  through  the  Berlin  treaty, 
all  the  miseries  of  the  Christian  auhjert*  of  Turkey  for  a genera- 
tion are  due.  whether  we  take  the  aliominnhle  Armenian  massacres, 
the  tyranny  over  the  Christians  in  Crete,  or  the  outrage*  and 
insurrections  which  year  after 
year  convulse  the  vilayet*  of 
European  Turkey.  Yet  in  a 
certain  sense,  Russia's  virtual 
defeat  by  the  Berlin  treaty  has 
turned  to  victory.  The  newly- 
created  countries  of  Servia  ami 
Bulgaria,  which  Teutonic  in- 
fluences turned  against  Rus- 
sia immediately  after  the 
war  of  liberation,  are  now 
Russia's  firm  friends.  And  a 
victory  of  far  greater  conse- 
quence is  the  winning  of 
Austria,  without  whose  co- 
operation the  Balkun  problem 
can  never  lie  sol  veil. 

It  mu>t  lx-  remembered  that 
the  Austrian  Empire  is  a great 
Slavonic  power,  tnr  greatest  af- 
ter Russia  herself.  Austrian 
Poland  is.  of  course,  Slavonic, 
as  arc  Moravia  and  Itohemia. 
all  speaking  similar  tongues, 
closely  allied  to  the  Russian. 
Nor  lines  this  exhaust  the  Slav 
clement  in  Austria;  Croatia 
and  Sclavonia  are  of  pure  Slav 
race,  an  are  large  part*  of  her 
southwestern  duchies,  uUuit 
l.uylwH'li.  (ioritsia.  and  the  Dal 
inatian  coast.  Again,  the  popu- 
lation of  Hungary  is  largely 
Slavonic,  in  spite  of  Magyar 
dominance  and  Magyar  speech. 
The  nominally  Turkish  districts 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
must  la-  added;  and  it  la-come* 
evident  that  in  race  Austria  i* 
predominantly  a Slavonic 


-Russia  grasps  at  Manchuria 
Harbor  at  Port  Arthur 
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The  J’ersian  Gulf  Problem. — Russia  desires  u Railroad 
across  Persia  and  a Pori  in  the  Persian  Gulf 


|Miucr.  At  the*  present  moment,  the  .M  up  vara  rule  the  empire, 
though  lliry  only  niinilM-r  *i\  or  woven  million*.  and  the  Austrian 
province*  fep|  their  tyranny  ktvnly.  If  they  could  rally  the  Slavs 
to  their  n i«i  against  the  Magyar*.  a now  Imlntice  of  |»owcr  would 
la*  pi i nod,  which  would  give  fresh  stability  und  life  to  the  whole 

’or  these  reasons.  Austria  is  inevitably  drawn  to  Russia's  aide. 
The  one  discordant  note  is  the  attitude  of  Germany,  here  n*  else- 
where at  variance  with  the  efTorta  and  idea  In  of  the  rest  of  the  civil- 
ized Power*,  tier  many,  us  i*  well  known,  has  strengthened  and 
trained  the  Turkish  army,  a*  a weapon  against  Hus-in:  and  the 
arm*  and  ammunition  of  the  Turkish  troops  that  haras*  Mace- 
donia are  bought  in  Germany.  with  the  willing  assent  of  the  Her- 
man government. 

Germany  is.  therefore,  the  great  liurrier  to  a general  settle- 
ment of  the  Italkan  question,  the  other  signatories  of  the  Iter- 
lin  treaty  having  repented  and  made  amend*.  It  would  evidently 
serve  the  purpose*  of  Hr  nanny,  if  ltu**ia  were  drawn  into  w new 
Turkish  war.  which  could  not  fail  to  bring  a ruinous  cost  in  men 
and  treasure,  thus  setting  Russia  liack  a generation,  and  giving 
Germany  a clear  field  for  her  own  ambitions.  This  is  the  best 
reason  for  believing  that  there  will  be  no  war  in  the  Italkan*.  a* 
Russia  clearly  understand*  the  position,  and  the  nature  of  the 
force*,  open  and  oceult,  arrayed  against  her.  She  trusts  to  ntcudy 


Itressure  and  gradual  reform;  and,  as  fur  a*  can  yet  In-  Men.  ln-r 
iopes  will  be  fulfilled. 

Russia,  and  Persia. 

Russia'*  relation*  with  Persia  form  only  a part  of  her  general 
advance  eastward  and  southward  through  Asia.  That  advance  be- 
gun more  than  three  centuries  ago,  and  a century  and  a quarter 
later  Russia  came  into  direct  contact  with  Persia  in  the  Caucasus 
and  along  the  Caspian  Se*.  This-  Russian  advance  was  only  the 
return  tide  of  the  Moslem  invasion  of  Russia,  in  the  earlier  cen- 
turies of  the  Golden  Horde. 

In  the  day*  of  Peter  the  Great.  Kussiu  gained  her  lirst  foothold 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pet*ia.  From  that  time  onward.  Persia  and  Rus- 
sia werr  almo-t  constantly  at  war,  with  intervals  of  peace  in  179b 
ami  again  in  IS  1 3.  As  a result,  the  whole  of  the  Caspian,  except  its 
•■nut li west  corner,  is  Russian  territory,  and  the  pressure  of  Russia 
on  Persia  is  steadily  continued.  A*  this  means  the  inllucncc  of  a 
strong,  civilized,  and  enlightened  nation  on  a country  Itackwani, 
reactionary,  semi-ha rlw rous,  and  ineupahlr  of  any  initiative  or  in 
dependent  activity  and  growth,  it  i*  for  the  udvuntugc  of  the  world 
that  Russia  should  strengthen  und  extend  her  influence  at  Teheran 
and  southward,  towards  the  Persian  Gulf. 

This  raise*  rivalries  with  two  nations:  first  Germany,  which  has 
mi  recently  proposed  to  reach  the  Persian  Gulf  by  the  Kagdnd- 
lbi*ra  railroad,  which  was  In  run  wholly  through  Turkish  territory, 
reaching  the  Persian  Gulf  at  Kuweit,  First  Russia,  and  later  Eng- 
lund  and  France  refused  to  he  drawn  into  this  scheme,  and.  if 
carried  out  at  all,  it  will  not  have  an  exclusively  German  character. 
It  i*  evident  that  this  German  railroad  through  Turkey  in  Asia  ia  of 
a piece  with  her  anti-Ru'shin  activity  from  Finland  to  the  llalkuna: 
the  idea  is,  to  hem  in  Russia  Isdiind  a chain  of  German  stronghold*, 
•■•ginning  with  Finland  and  ending  with  Kuweit  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  If  successful,  this  policy  would  drive  Russia  otf  again  from 
the  Italtie  and  the  Black  Sen,  and  bar  her  progress  toward*  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  impossible  not  to  sec  the  ingenuity  of  such  a 
plan:  it  is  impossible  also  not  to  see  that  it  la  foredoomed  to 
failure. 

Russia's  advance  toward*  the  Persian  Gulf  brings  her  nearer  to 
British  India,  und  therefore  arouses  England's  apprehensions  for 
ibe  security  of  her  great  and  exceedingly  vulnerable  Asian  Empire. 
The  situation  between  Russia  and  England  in  Persia  is  this:  for  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  England  was  easily  paramount 
at  the  court  of  Teheran.  Recently.  Ru-sia  has  prevailed,  being 
now  dominant  financially.  politically.  and,  in  the  “ Persian  Cos- 
sack*," possessing  the  only  capable  fighting  body  in  the  Persian 
dominion*.  U*mt  a year  ago  Russia  made  a considerable  loan 
to  the  spendthrift  Shall,  and  in  return  obtained  a concession  giv- 
ing her  the  right  to  build  the  first  railroad  in  Persia,  which  will 
run  from  Tilli*  to  Teheran,  and  thence  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  prob- 
ably at  Bandar  Ahliaa. 

On  the  other  hand.  England  ha*  a concession  for  a south- Persian 
railroad,  which  will  run  from  the  Persiun  Gulf  through  Baluchis- 
tan. to  British  India.  England,  however,  cannot  build  her  railroad 
until  Russia  lui*  finished  tiers.  Riissiu  is  not  eager  to  see  the 
English  railroad  la-gun.  and  therefore  i«  delaying  the  construction  * 
nl  her  own  line.  Ultimately.  the  two  powers  will  conic  to  an 
amicable  understanding,  a*  they  have  recently  done  in  the  case  of 
Manchuria,  it  appear*  probable  that  Lord  Lansdowne's  revent 
pronouncement  against  naval  stations  on  the  Prrsian  Gulf  was 
aimed  at  Germany  and  Kuweit  mid  not  at  Russia  and  Bandar 
Ablins.  H stem*  a somewhat  useless  act.  however,  as  Germany  ia 
steadily  absorbing  the  trade  of  India,  without  any  naval  station, 
hut  simply  by  superior  commercial  enterprise. 

Ruaala  in  Manchuria 

At  tlie  time  of  the  last  Turkish  war.  twenty-live  years  ago.  the 
population  of  Russia  was  a hundred  millions.  i>rr|Minderatingly  of 
homogeneous  while  ran*.  It  i*  now  over  one  hundred  and  thirty 
millions,  and  the  Slav  element  is  steadily  gaining  on  all  others, 
and  crowding  nut  the  alien  elements.  At  the  same  rate  of  increase, 
which  has  been  maintained  for  three  centuries  already.  Russia  will, 
in  twenty-seven  year*,  have  a population  of  two  hundred  millions. 
At  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  Russia  will  have  a white 
population  of  more  than  four  hundred  million  souls. 

This  is  the  problem  which  her  far-seeing  statesmen  have  Is-en 
facing  for  the  last  ten  years,  with  Minister  Witlf-  at  their  head. 
This  is  the  mainspring  of  the  Siberian,  and  later,  of  the  Manchurian 
railroads.  Already  the  Siberian  line  is  carrying  two  hundred 
thousand  colonists  annually  to  the  fertile  wheat  lands  of  Siberia, 
and  the  number  will  rapidly  increiiRe.  Russia  has  already  a terri- 
tory of  six  million  square  miles  in  Asia,  which  will  thus  gradually 
till  up  with  the  excess  «»f  her  European  population.  For  this  vast 
territory,  twice  the  size  of  the  United  State*,  she  need*  an  nutlet 
to  the  sea,  which  shall  Is*  free  of  its*  at  all  ara*on*.  England  has 
formally  recognised  and  acquiesced  in  this  necessity.  Once  grant- 
ing this,  ami  to  grant  it  is  not  only  reasonable  hut  inevitable,  and 
Russia'*  policy  in  Manchuria  must  Is*  accepted  as  logical  and 
iH-ts-siiitry  If  *hc  has  her  port,  she  must  have  a railroad  to  it. 

It  she  ha*  a railroad,  she  mud  protect  it.  just  a*  we  shall  protect 
the  Isthmian  Canal.  Question*  of  sovereignty  must  !*•  subordi- 
nated to  the  great  question  «»f  necessity,  in  Manchuria  i»  in 
l'aitama.  Rut.  on  the  other  hand,  having  her  railroad.  Ku««ia 
must  make  it  pay.  Minister  is  a former  railroad  manager, 

and  a master  in  praetieal  affair*.  He  desires  to  carry  the  maximum 
of  freight  on  the  Manchurian  railroad:  lie  would  greatly  prefer  to 
earrv  American  freight,  rather  than  introduce  Japanese  or  English 
or  German  good*,  with  a political  string  tied  to  them.  It  remain* 
for  us.  a*  a practical  people,  to  meet  Minister  Wittd  half  way,  and 
to  accept  the  opening  he  offers  ub. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  IN  THE  WEST 

One  of  the  incidents  of  the  President's  trip  through  California  u ni  the  meeting  of  a distinguished  party  at  the  foot  of  the  "Grizzly 
Giant,"  the  biggest  tree  in  California  The  party  included  the  President.  Governor  Pardee,  President  liutler  of  Columbia  (diversity. 
President  Wheeler  of  California  l 'niversity.  Air.  Pomes,  secretary  /.•  the  President,  fir  Rircy,  and  Mr.  \f>,>,ly.  Secretary  of  the  \aoy 
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Photographing  by  the  Light  of  the  Human  Body 


1' holograph  obtained  by  thriving  Rays 
from  a Human  Hand  through  a Slit 
in  an  upright  Copper  Tube 


IHagram  of  Apparatus  used  by 
Professor  Goods  peed 
A— Box  containing  X-ray  apparatus.  HB—Lrad 
pious.  C— Photographic  pLsu  k-.ii.-./  in 
envelope.  ODD— Objects  u be  pko- 
UifTjphtd.  F.- Operator's  k>inj 


Photograph  of  a Copper  Cent,  a Gold  Ring, 
and  ti  Piece  of  Aluminum,  taken 
by  the  aid  of  Human  Light 


THAT  the  human  body  emits  ravn  by  mean*  of  wilirh  photo- 
graphs rail  In*  taken  linn  been  ilrmoMlralnl  bv  experiments 
recently  made  by  Professor  Arthur  W.  Gmnlnpeed.  of  thr 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  making  photographs  by  thr  light 
cinanitt inir  from  the  huinun  hand.  Profawor  Gimdspeed  use*  a 
method  whirh  in  (Imp  reverse  of  that  employed  in  X-ray  work.  In 

Eliotogrnphing  by  nirann  of  the  Rflntgen  my  thr  object  in  [ilnecil 
Ptureen  the  photographic  plate  anil  the  apparatus.  In  the  method 
UMil  by  Professor  Good*|iced,  the  plate  in  pbired  In-twccii  thr  ap- 
paratus and  the  thin/  to  In*  phot  ogrn  plied. 

The  result*  lire  procured  an  follow*:  The  ordinary  X-ray  ap- 
paratus in  put  inside  a box  made  of  wood,  and  impervious  to 
ordinary  liglit  ray*.  On  top  of  the  box  are  placed  a numln-r  of 
lead  platen,  in  order  to  nbut  off  thr  ordinary  Kflntitra  my.  which 
ha«  not  the  power  to  penetrate  denar  metal*.  Thin  precaution,  ac- 
cording to  prrvioun  practice,  would  prevent  the  making  of  any 


imprennion  whatever  upon  an  object  placed  outside  of  the  box. 
On  top  of  the  mu**  of  lend  platen  in  laid  the  photographic  plate 
that  in  to  lie  affected.  It  i"  rorloned  in  a light-proof  envelope  or 
box.  no  an  not  to  be  changed  by  the  ordinary  rovn  of  sunlight 
which  are  visible  to  the  human  sen*™.  tin  the  photographic  plate 
may  In*  placed  coin*,  metnln,  or  any  other  object  which  it  in  de- 
ni red  to  photograph. 

The  Crookes  tula*  in  then  placed  in  operation,  and  from  ita 
kathode  come  forth  the  X rav*.  The  photographic  plate.  renting 
on  top  of  the  box,  arreened  off  by  lead  plate*,  in  entirely  unaffected 
by  them.  Hut  let  a human  being  put  hi*  hand  in  the  field  heniile 
tin-  plate  tor  a few  niiniiten.  and  afterward  develop  the  plain*. 
He  will  wr  that  thr  emanations  from  his  hand  have  affected  it. 
and  that  there  are  dark  »pnt*  where  the  metal  object  lay  u|Min  it: 
*o  that  tin-  photograiih.  exposed  in  a dark  room  at  night,  luin  bren 
taken  by  the  light  of  a hiiinnn  hand. 


“John  Henry”  on  the  Staige 


THE  impressively  comic 
Mr.  Dan  Daly  appeared 
la*t  wrek  at  the  llrrald 
Square  Theatre  in  a d ra Hi- 
nt i /at  ion  of  George  V. 
Hobart's  “John  llrnrv  ” 
nketehen.  Mr.  Ibily  hn*  dis- 
penned  with  the  drooping 
muntnehc  and  sepulchral 
manner  which  hr  disported 
in  tlu*  day*  of  " The  Kound- 
em.”  and  now  in  smooth- 
n haven  und  frankly  jocular. 

Mr.  Hohart  und  Mr.  Ed- 
ward  E.  Rone  have  contrived 
n wildly  iilmurd  tint  amusing 
farce  for  the  u*c  of  Mr. 
Daly  and  hin  very  capable 
company.  We  mine  U|nm  the 
imperturbable  John  llmry 
in  the  ornate  foyer  of  the 
Hotel  Gotham,  New  York. 
He  in  deeply  in  love,  we 
learn,  with  a young  woman 
whonr  doting  uncle  him  prom 
i*ed  her  to  John  Henry  if 
that  gentleman  cun  manage 
to  provide  a country  house 
for  her.  John  encounters 
hin  friend  " Hunch  ” Irffer- 
non,  a real  - rntate  broker, 
who.  hi*  find*,  ha*  ju*t  nuc- 
< -ceded  in  selling  a desirable 
villa  at  Rnrnidene  to  a 
wealthy  Italiun  eountesa. 
John'*  * wee  (heart  and  her 
gu ilelen*  unde  arrive  at  an 
aunnicimia  moment,  and  are 
made  to  believe,  through  a 
complication  of  circiim- 
-tiinren.  that  Dove's  Sent 
Villa,  of  which  the  ingi-nioun 
John  showa  them  a tempt 
ing  photograph,  is  to  be  the 
home  of  his  prospective 
bride.  Matters  are  further 
entangled  through  the  fact 


that  the  uncle  of  a girl  with 
whom  John's  chum  " Hunrh  ” 
in  in  love,  has  been  told  that 
John  und  his  Mippom-d  villa 
are  pledged  to  hin  niece,  this 
being  an  expedient  of  the  re- 
Mourci-ful  John  to  prevent 
t’nele  Xo.  2 from  carrying 
Hunrh'*  la-loved  off  * to 
Egypt. 

When  both  uncles  begin 
sending  gift*  of  furniture, 
in  mixed  baby  blur  and  red. 
to  Dove's  Nest  Villa,  und 
when  it*  rightful  owner,  the 
Connie**,  arrives  on  the 
scene  to  take  possession  of 
her  property.  John  Henry 
find*  hiniMi-lf  the  centre  of  a 
human  whirlpool  in  very  un- 
comfortable commotion.  The 
fun  is  at  times  a trille  ta- 
ilored, and  much  of  Xlr.  Ho- 
bart's -lung  sounds  stale  and 
forced  when  it  is  spoken 
rather  than  read.  Mr.  Daly 
and  hi*  companion*  work 
hard  with  the  piece,  however, 
and  carry  it  successfully  over 
Home  prettv  barren  njnees. 

Mr.  Daly  himself  plays 
John  Henry  with  uncommon 
animation  and  humor  — his 
despairing  comment  on  the 
threatening  conflict  of  rir- 
eiimntaneen  in  which  he  has 
involved  himself:  " Me  for 
the  Morgue!”  is  very  effec- 
tive. George  Backus,  a* 
John  Henry  * chum  Bunch.” 
dries  not  make  as  much  of 
the  part  an  lie  could:  but  Mr. 
Marlow  and  Xlr.  Herts,  as 
the  two  uncle*,  are  highly  di- 
verting. and  Mias  Florence 

A Scene  from  - John  Henry."  Act  III.  Rockwejl  plays  Peaches  with 

Am  Duty  as  "John  Htury “ / do  this  for  nereis*”  much  vivacity. 
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IDEALS  OF  A M r Rr 

ICAN  WOMANHOOD 

d & Q O 

THE  POLITICAL  WOMAN  ^ MARY  GARRETT  HAY 


ORGANIZER 
OF  THE  NAT 
-IONAL  WOM- 
EN'S SUFF- 
RAGE ASSO 
Cl  ATI  ON 


IT  wwn<  to  mo  that  it  should  In* 
every  woman'll  iilml  to  Ik*  equal- 
1y  independent  with  her  bro- 
ther-man in  nil  |>r<Hatiiiil  comjicli- 
lioti.  So  fur.  -ho  i*  not  |>crniitted 
to  encourage  thi-  itlonl. 

Surely  tho  government  of  the 
State  U no  less  iinpor ’tant  to  hrr 
t tin i»  the  gnvsv niiiont  of  her  own 
home,  ami  a*  -he  has  the  con- 
trolling voice  in  the  management 
of  her  home,  why  not  a political 
voiee  in  the  government  of  the 
State  and  nation?  Those  women 
who  do  ifiteie-t  llicill-clvcs  ill  the 
political  life  of  the  country  certain- 
ly  idealize  ik»I it it.il  conditions.  la*- 
rmiM*  ambition  to  hold  office.  or  in- 
dividinil  honor-,  an*  not  alarming 
ei  m«  idem  t ion-  of  these  women. 

When  the  American  woman  in  her  political  endeavors  strive*  to 
establish  ideals  of  citizenship,  -he  does  so  without  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  personal  ambition.  Furthermore,  the  political  woman 
is  not  «o  partisan  in  her  activities  as  a man.  beeause  she  aims  nt 
political  equality  with  him.  to  hring  a Unit  better  conditions  in 
thin  which  is  to  her  bill  a larger  home  of  principle* — the  State 
amt  national  government. 

All  practical  ideals  are  U-ing  influenced  and  brought  ulsnit  in 
American  life  to-day  by  tin*  emancipation  of  woman.  Sin*  lias 
broken  the  chains  of  conventional  prejudice  aguin-t  her  activity, 
and  in  social.  educational,  and  commercial  matters  meets  men  on 
an  w|tiul  footing.  All  this  is.  of  course,  contributing  to  her  ulti- 
mate success  in  achieving  this  Inst  important  scheme  of  idraltzu 
lion,  her  recognition  in  the  State  and  national  government. 

This  is  the  last  state  of  her  emancipation  to  he  secured.  There 
are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  a woman  should  lie  deeply  in- 
ter i-« ted  in  the  political  life  of  the  country. 

Who  is  more  vitally  affected  by  the  local  municipal  govern 
inenl  of  a town  and  city  than  the  woman?  Isn’t  her  own  partieu 
lar  government  of  the  home  dependent  ii|niii  the  broader  details  ol 
the  municipality ? Are  mil  the  life  and  health  of  her  home  de- 
pendent upon  a good  water-supply,  for  instance.  g»n*l  |Mdiee  service, 
efficient  trans|H>rtation  facilities,  and  numerous  other  daily  obll 
gat  ions? 

To  carry  this  argument  into  Statr  polities,  who  else  hut  the 
woman  is  most  affected  Ity  legislation  in  regard  to  the  liquor  laws. 


Mary  Cam'll  Hay 


lor  example — in  legislation  governing  the  State  penal  and  chari- 
table institutions,  in  all  law*  affecting  small  children,  the  sweat- 
shop system,  and  *o  forth? 

In  national  polities  who  i*  more  interested  than  the  woman  in 
the  law*  made  by  Congress?  Is  she  not  concerned  in  the  question 
of  polygamy?  And,  another  problem,  as  personal  in  it-  influence 
upon  her  as  this,  is  she  not  interested  in  the  political  computa- 
tion* that  bring  upon  her  the  penalties  of  war? 

I*  there  any  single  phase  of  political  life  that  a woman’s  ideals 
could  not  improve”  It  seems  to  me  that  the  study  of  isditii**  fur- 
nishes women  with  the  highc-t  ideals  obtainable.  I believe  that 
the  germ  of  this  political  ideal  is  instinctively  in  every  woman,  for 
-lie  is  the  mother,  and  she  it  is  who  instils  into  Imtli  her  hoy*  and 
her  girls  the  ideals  of  citizen-hip. 

Isn't  it  the  woman  who  in  the  schoolroom  prepare*  the  boys  and 
girls  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  lieeoim*  useful  citizens?  And 
yet.  when  the  liny  becomes  a man.  he  turn*  away  from  hi*  mother 
and  Id*  teacher,  and  *«s*k*  political  advice  from  his  father  or 
some  other  man.  Why  ■!«*•*  he  do  this?  I teen  use  the  man  is  part  of 
the  body  politic  and  tin*  woman  is  not.  Still,  that  hoy  owes  to  hia 
mol  her  and  teacher  his  good  or  laid  tendency  in  citizenship. 

So  long  as  women  lire  ruled  out  of  the  body  politic,  morality  will 
never  la*  fully  represented.  Since  women  eun  offer  a higher  |ier 
cent,  of  morality  and  certainly  an  cuiial  amount  of  inlrtligeiice 
with  men.  it  shows  that  Women  will  help  In  make  the  world  la*tter 
' and  more  ideal. 
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TO  LIVE  PAST  THREE 
SCORE  AND  TEN 

jgv; 

T-iAlTCHELL  PRUDDEN  I\  D- 


THE  M«*ri|il iirul  allotment  of  thremcore  years  ami  ten  a* 
tli<*  trrm  of  human  lif«*  would  I*-  mMimbly  irciirnt# 
provided  (hr  Irndy  got  11  fair  start.  enjoyed  a favorable 
environment,  suffered  no  mechanical  Occident*,  and  was 
not  misused  l»y  it*  owner. 

In  fact,  however,  as  we  nil  know,  the  cant  of  the  horoscope  at 
birth  In  in  mont  case*  far  Ic**  encouraging.  For  the  laxly  I*  often 
handicapped  by  inherited  defect*.  The  complex  chemical  priKS-ssr* 
through  which,  hour  by  hour,  from  food  and  water  and  air  it 
build*  it*  delieute  machinery  and  store*  the  energy  that  drive* 
it.  go  often  and  in  mysterious  wav*  awry.  Kxeenae*  in  f««*d.  in 
drink,  in  exercise.  in  work  or  rent  or  play,  frequently  lay  the 
foundation*  of  ill  health  and  premature  decay. 

A quarter  of  a century  ago  we  learned  that  noiue  of  the  mont 
nerioun  of  those  disturbance*  of  function  which  we  tall  disease  arc 
induced  by  tiny  microbe*  securing  a foothold  in  the  Itody,  feeding 
upon  our  cell*,  and  setting  free  a host  of  subtle  itoisous  in  the 
blood.  With  the  knowledge  of  the  mirrobic  origin  of  the  infi-ctiou* 
maladies  the  last  stronghold  of  mvstirism  in  ilixAM  waa  swept 
away,  and  the  Held  wan  clear  for  the  advancement  of  arience. 

We  know  to-day  junt  what  the  minute  organism*  are  whirh  in 
rliiet*  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  cholera,  plaint-,  pneumonia,  typhoid 
fever,  malaria,  and  a few  other  leaser  member*  of  this  sinister 
brood.  We  know  the  conditions  under  which  these  germ*  llourish, 
we  know  their  lurking-place*  within  and  without  their  victim*,  how 
they  are  transmitted  from  the  sick  to  the  well,  how  they  gain  a 
foothold,  and  the  way*  in  which  they  work  havoc  in  the  ImmUcs 
of  aiiseeptilile  persons.  These  are  no  longer  thiw**  to  exorcise  and 
eharin  away:  there  i«  no  field  here  for  ulmt-nt  treatment.  These  are 
things  which  we  can  cultivate  in  our  lalmrntorii**  a*  we  run  roses 
ami  onions  in  our  garden*,  ami  rquully  we  can  destroy  them  if  we 
do  not  like  to  have  them  about  and  care  to  luke  the  nccc**ury 
pains. 

Among  the  mn*t  interesting  problem*  into  which  our  later  *tudic* 
of  infection  have  led  u*  arc  those  relating  to  the  immunity  which  V 
species.  race*,  and  individual*  naturally  enjoy  or  may  acquire 
after  a successfully  weathered  attack  of  an  infectious  disease.  It 
has  been  learned  that  the  cell*  of  the  Itody  |*»**c*s  a marvellous 
power  of  adapting  themselves  to  new  anti  adverse  conditions  by 
the  use  to  new  specific  ends  of  those  capacities  through  which 
their  normal  processes  are  carried  on.  And  no  when  a man  recov- 
er* from  an  attack  of  smallpox  ami  is  henceforth  immune,  we  know 
that  hi*  enviable  state  marks  nn  adaptation  of  his  ■'ells  to  a 
new  environment,  evanescent,  it  is  true,  but  analogous  with  those 
adaptation*  by  which  in  the  slow  processes  of  evolution  new 
trait*  were  fostered,  a*  plant*  ami  animal*  slowly  rose  to  higher 

tut  we  have  gone  farther  than  this,  for  we  have  learned  that 
we  can  secure  this  artificial  cell  adaptation  by  proxy  in  the  horse, 
and  through  the  fluid*  furnished  by  hi*  cells,  educated  for  the  oc- 
casion. confer  immunity  u|>oii  the  well  and  even  restore  the  al- 
ready stricken.  Thu*  has  diphtheria  antitoxin  suved  countless 
lives  already,  and  thus  ha*  the  way  been  opened  which  serm*  full 
of  promi«e  /or  the  prevention  and  cure  of  other  infectious  maladies. 

If  now  from  the  vantage-ground  of  this  glance  at  achievement 
and  drift  in  medicine  to-dav  we  look  out  upon  the  fields  which 
seem  ripe  for  new  harvests,  it  i*  easy  to  mark  some  lines  along 
which  we  may  reasonably  rxpcct  to  add  fresh  increments  to  our 
sadly  shortened  span  of  threescore  years  and  ten. 

The  prospect*  scent  bright  for  the  discovery  of  new  and  effective 
form*  of  antitoxic  or  lwcteria -destroying  sera.  The  eager  search 
for  the  still  unknown  infectious  microbes  of  smallpox,  scarlatina, 
syphilis,  and  other  diseases  of  their  kind  may  lie  at  any  moment 
crowned  with  sucres*. 

The  cause  and  cure  of  tumors  involve  problem*  of  extraordinary 
difficulty,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  us  yet  how  these  may  la- 
most  wisely  approached.  Important  endowment*  for  the  study 
of  cancer  have  la-on  recently  established  in  various  land*,  and  many 
trained  observer*  are  already  at  work. 

We  are  far  from  a thorough  understanding  of  many  of  the  deli* 
cate  and  complex  ehemieul  processes  through  which  wc  convert 
the  multitudinous  stuff  that  we  devour  into  g<aa]  blood  und  tissue, 
and  wc  may  look  with  confidence  to  such  new  discoveries  here  a* 
shall  make  u*  less  helpless  in  the  face  of  imitiv  nutritional  dis- 
order* to  which,  under  various  guise*  and  iiainc*.  *n  many.  c*|u'ciu1- 
ly  in  the  earlier  year*  of  life,  are  destined  to  succumb. 

Studies  in  mental  pathology  have  of  late  taken  a much  wider 
runge  than  was  formerly  com-eivnlde,  and  while  we  may  not  hope 
Mam,  if  ever,  to  reduee  mental  phenomena  to  such  simple  term*  ns 
niay  suffiee  for  the  expression  of  the  purely  physical,  there  i* 


much  reiiMon  to  Is-lieve  that  here  also  the  keener  insight  of  to- 
morrow will  la-  helpful  to  the  sorrowful  victims  of  mental  disarray. 

In  truth,  the  field  of  medical  research  i*  full  of  far  reaching  and 
alluring  problems,  and,  happily,  there  is  no  dearth  of  devotee*.  In 
quiet  corner*  of  our  lahnrutoric*.  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital*, 
and  in  the  by-way*  where  the  stricken  linger  under  the  ministru 
tion  of  their  physician*,  most  earnest  attention  is  turned  to  every 
phase  of  perverted  function  which  may  promise  light  upon  the 
urgent  problem*  uf  the  hour. 

The  intelligent  and  lila-ral  endowment  of  nodical  research  such 
as  is  exemplified  ill  the  newly  established  Rockefeller  Institute  in 
New  York,  permitting  the  co-ordination  of  various  line*  of  inves- 
tigation and  the  concentration  of  the  power*  of  group*  of  trained 
observer*  upon  special  problem*,  i*  in  harmony  with  the  wirier 
horizons  to  which  the  science  of  medicine  look*  to-day.  it  ml  full 
of  the  promise  of  pructicul  U-nrficciicc. 

While  thus  the  outlook  is  bright  for  m-w  achievements  ill  the 
field  of  technical  medical  researeh.  the  most  direct  and  far-reaching 

Eromise  of  practical  Is-iirfit  to  the  individual  who  may  aspire  to 
is  legitimate  allotment  of  health  and  life  lies  in  a homelier  hut 
a wider  field. — the  field  of  preventive  tmdirinc. 

We  have  long  known  that  by  attention  to  personal  hygiene  and 
to  sanitation  one  may  lie  spared  many  common  ailment*,  and  se- 
cure the  best  physical  condition*  for  the  enjoyment  aud  prolonga- 
tion of  life.  It  was  not.  however,  until  we  had  learned  the  mi- 
crohic  origin  of  infectiuu*  disease*,  hud  discovered  how  they  are 
transmitted  from  the  sick  to  the  well,  and  Iww  simple  are  the  mean* 
by  which  the  infectious  agent*  may  lie  rendered  harmless,  that  it 
began  to  dawn  upon  n»  that  the  vast,  mortality  from  these  com- 
municable muludic*  and  the  inexpressible  suffering  which  they 
cause  are  largely  preventable.  Thu*  the  term  preventive  medicine 
has  conic  to  Is-  most  frequently,  though  not  exclusively,  applied 
to  those  practical  application*  of  medical  lore  by  which  the  com- 
municable infectious  disease*  may  lie  restricted. 

Two  factor*  are  necessary  in  the  occurrence  of  disease:  first, 
the  individual  with  hi*  various  and  varying  susceptibilities;  and. 
second,  the  inciting  conditions  or  agent*. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  first  of  these  factors  we  may  assume 
that  those  persons  who  maintain  themselves  in  the  liest  physicul 
condition  are.  in  general,  the  least  susceptible  to  the  Incursions 
of  diseusc-oroducing  microbe*,  if  by  ill  chance  these  should  guin 
access  to  tneir  bodies.  Thus,  personal  hygiene  aud  sanitation  have 
assumed  greater  significance  in  the  light  of  onr  new  knowledge 
of  the  CMiise  of  infection*  disease*,  and  form  an  ini|Hirtant  section 
• In  the  newly  formulated  discipline  of  preventive  medicine. 

If  wc  breathe  unclean  air.  which,  in  public  conveyance*,  assembly 
room*,  offices,  and  home*,  is  almost  universal  - if  in  place  of  plain 
nutrition*  fissl  we  stuff  our  Isslir*  with  many  strange  concoctions : 
if  wc  will  not  nut  and  play  enough  or  will  rest  and  play  ton 
much:  if  fret  and  worry  set  the  pace  in  our  daily  task*,  we  may 
not  hope  to  resist  the  strain  when  the  ham!  of  disease  shall  fail 
upon  u*. 

So  one  of  the  most  urgent  necessities  of  the  coming  years  is 
education  in  personal  hygiene.  This  knowledge  of  the  way*  ot 
healthful  living  mu*-t  lie  systematically  and  intelligently  imparted 
in  the  school*,  And  it  *hould  not  Is-  perverted,  a*  in  many  in- 
stance* it  is  to-day.  to  serve  the  worthy  hut  narrow  aim*  of  an 
anti  - alcohol  or  anti  - tobacco  crusade.  No  college  curriculum 
should  be  considered  adequate  which  doe*  not  secure  to  the  grad- 
uate such  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  the  plain  requirement*  of 
sanitation  as  shall  fit  him  to  maintain  as  fully  a*  may  he  a 
healthful  physical  condition.  The  first  step,  then,  if  we  are  to 
enter  ii|K>n  the  new  promise  of  preventive  medicine  is  to  adopt 
healthful  mode*  of  life  and  secure  healthful  place*  to  live  in. 

If  now  we  turn  to  that  phase  of  preventive  medicine  which  re- 
late* directly  to  infectious  germ*,  we  come  upon  a curious  condi- 
tion of  affair*.  Civilized  communities  have  ceased  to  fear  Asiatic 
cholera  very  much,  hrvutise  wc  have  learned  that  it  is  easily  sup- 
pressed by  proper  sanitation.  The  traditional  ravages  of  the 
jdaguc  arc  possible  only  among  the  filthy  in  |ier*ott  and  surround- 
ing*. Smallpox  wp  do  not  now  seriously  dread.  Is- cause  iiiiniiiiiit \ 
cun  lie  secured  by  a scratch  u|h»i  the  skin.  Diphtheria  has  large- 
ly lost  it*  terrors  since  the  discovery  of  the  life-saving  antitoxin. 
Hydrophobia  i*  fully  within  our  control, 

Itiit  how  is  it  with  Mime  of  the  le*«  dramatic  g'Tin  disease*  whirh 
wc  have  always  with  u«.  although  wc  have  known  for  many  years 
how  they  can  I*-  largely  prevented. 

Malaria  ravages  large  districts  heeau*e  we  do  not  drain  the 
puddles  and  will  not  harden  our  hearts  against  the  mosquito. 
Typhoid  fever  claims  its  victims  singlv  und  in  wholesale — more 
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than  thirty  thousand  die  every  year  in  the  United  States — chiefly 
Imvuusc  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  see  that  our  sewage  is  disposed 
of  elsewhere  than  in  our  drinking  waters. 

Tuberculosis,  the  king  of  the  revela  in  this  dance  of  death,  ends 
u lingering  illness  in  fully  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  |M-r»ona 
annually  in  this  country  alone.  And  these  multitude*  |a-rish  pre- 
maturely because  we  do  not  insist  upon  the  moat  obvious  require* 
menu*  of  personal  hygiene  und  the  simplest  details  of  public  and 
private  sanitation. 

In  fart,  our  science  la  fur  ahead  of  our  practice,  and  it  now 
rests  largely  with  the  people  and  the  health  olticials  whom  they 
select  to  guard  their  interest  a to  say  whether  or  not  in  the  next 
decade  we  shall  enter  into  our  birthright. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  suggest  broadly  the  things  which  must  lie 
clone  if  we  are  to  profit  as  we  may  by  the  promise  of  preventive 
medicine.  Honest  hygiene  must  Is*  taught  in  schools  und  col- 
leges. Public  health  ollierra  must  know  more  alsiut  sanitation  than 
ubout  politics,  and  there  must  be  educational  institutions  where 
their  speeial  duties  ean  lie  Irarned.  An  enlightened  public  senti- 
ment must  sustain  them  in  their  efforts  to  promotp  the  general 
welfare,  even  though  the  individual  may  nosv  and  then  be  incon- 
venienced. 

But  when  efficiency  shall  have  been  secured  in  the  public 
health  administration,  a large  responsibility  will  still  rest  upon  the 
citir.cn. 


\ He  can  gel  clean  food,  pure  water,  and  unpolluted  air  by  ask- 
\jiig  for  them  and  insisting  that  lie  hove  them.  But  he  must  in- 
sist, and  lie  must  lie  vigilant. 

It  ia  from  human  waste  that  the  larger  part  of  the  infective  stuff 
comes  which  we  should  avoid,  and  it  is.  most  ol  all,  in  floating 
dust  that  this  passes  from  one  to  another.  If  we  could  gruduallv 
wean  ourselves,  in  publie  places  at  least,  from  the  carpet,  that 
storehouse  of  flouting  filth,  sending  up  unseen,  with  every  foot- 
fall, its  clouds  of  often  infectious  dust  to  irritate  the  delicate 
recesses  of  our  lungs;  if  we  might  venture  to  suggest  to  the  well- 
meaning  but  usually  wholly  uniiisliuetrd  or  wofully  misinstruoted 
delegate*  of  llygeiu  in  our  cars,  ulliec-s.  theatres,  schools,  churches, 
and  homes,  that  dust  is  to  be^ol  rid  of.  not  simply  set  astir  bv  the 
feather  duster,  wc  could  largely  reduce  those  affections  of  the 
respiratory  organa  which  are  u most  serious  und  a growing  menace 
to  our  modern  life  in  towns  to-day. 

In  fuel,  the  household  regime  need  be  neither  complex  nor  bur- 
densome which  amply  fulfils  the  conditions  of  cleanliness.  But 
the  clcunliucsa  which  modern  sanitation  require*  cumint  Is-  se- 
cured without  the  exercise  of  informed  intelligence. 

Finally,  it  ia  a little  to  be  deplored  that  the  altruism  of  to-day 
does  not  sanction  the  maintenance  of  mediteval  oubliettes  into 
which  the  apitter  in  unseemly  places,  the  trailer  of  her  skirts  upon 
the  streets,  the  ministers  in  public  upon  our  sidewalks  to  the  pri- 
vate exigencies  of  their  dogs,  might  all  he  quietlv  dropped  Inert  her. 


Central  Huntington's  Headquarters 

Valley  Forge 


Washington's  Headquarters  at  Valley  Forge 

The  Saving  of 


ONE  hundred  and  twenty  • five 
years  ago,  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  Jane,  the  Continental 
army  under  Central  George  Washing- 
ton evacuated  its  winter  camp  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  and  set  forth  to  begin  the 
career  of  victories  that  ended  with 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  York- 
town.  To  mark  this  anniversary,  a 
celebration  ha*  been  arranged  to  take  place  thin  month  on  Wash- 
ington's old  camping-ground.  Committees  composi-d  of  leading  men 
und  women  of  the  eastern  section  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  all  the  details,  military  and  civic,  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  the  Governors  of  the  thirteen  original  States 
have  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies. 

During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a determined  effort  on 
the  part  of  Pennsylvania  to  atone  for  the  neglect  of  years,  and 
preserve  Valley  Forge  for  the  American  people  «i«  « State  or  na- 
tional park.  The  first  step  in  that  direction  to  produce  tangible 
results  was  taken  in  1K77-K.  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
evacuation,  when  a committee  of  men  and  women  living  near  Val- 
ley Forge,  aided  by  certain  patriot*.  succeeded  in  raising  sufficient 


money  to  buy  and  rare  for  the  old 
Potts  mansion,  which  was  used  by 
General  Washington  as  his  heudquur- 
terv  With  the  Headquarters  was  also 
secured  a small  plot  of  surrounding 
ground,  und  tins  wan  the  beginning  of 
the  present  park  idea.  In  1HH2  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
adopted  a resolution,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress  the  following  year,  urging  that  some  action  he 
tukrn  to  preserve  and  mark  the  historic  place. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1893,  through  the  efforts  of  Francis  M. 
Brooks,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  created  the  Valley 
Forge  Commission,  and  in  two  sessions  the  la-gisluturr  appropri- 
ated ♦35.000  to  enable  the  commission  to  buy  land  at  Valley  Forge 
for  a State  park.  Over  two  hundred  acres  were  inquired  on  Mount 
Joy,  comprising  that  part  of  the  ramp  on  which  are  still  visible 
the  inner  line  of  intrrnrhment*  and  the  earthworks  known  as 
Forts  Washington  and  Huntington.  This  spring  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  appropriated  $74,500  to  Is*  used  in  extending 
the  present  park  limits,  with  u view  to  covering  as  much  ati  pos- 
sible of  historical  ground. 


If'aWmjgrou  and  Huron  Steuben  walking 
through  the  ('amps  at  Valley  Forge 


Panoramic  l u w oj  tin  l alley  Forge  Camp  as  it  is  toaiay  The  Camp  extended  r the  Valley  from  the  extreme  Kighl  to  the 
extreme  lo  jl  of  this  Picture  . in  the  Distance  is  Joy  Mountain 
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WHAT  SHE  DIDN’T  DECLARE 


This  It  Peter— yes.  Peter  the  Great.  A bmp  while  he  found  il  hrj'  Gnm-int  hum  fry,  Ur  wuthl  Ihr  first  opening  oflrrrd,  n-hieh  happened  to 

Cttb,  trained  it  according  In  hit  own  print spies;  but — foolish  Peter  that  hr  be  eu.ir.h  J by  on  ill-tempered  obi  lurkey-cMder.  117//  Ihr  gobbb-r  ui isn't 

»«l— hr  put  il  trail  around  it  in  thr  menagerie.  and  mow  ihr  obi  bear  c tin  tot<bled.  and  the  bear  got  severely  pecked.  Foolish  bear 

only  tel  out  to  forage  in  the  summer. 


After  considerable  reflection,  for  hr  had  prawn  wiser  with  so  many  re-  — on, tide  / 

bufls.  he  silently  btfan.  at  the  tail  of  lk>  dragon , to  detour  him.  and  i r.  due 
time  he  ate  himselS  - 
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Young  Women  who  have  done 
Things 

A rkcknt  paper  in  nn  educational  Journal 
cnlln  attention  to  the  number  of  onm par* live- 
ly youthful  women  who  have  achieved  notn- 
lde  thin"«  in  their  different  calling*.  .loan 
of  Arc  at  nineteen  led  the  army  of  victorious 
France;  l*atti  nun?*  in  public  before  she  hail 
entered  her  teens— hour  many  years  np>  it 
was  that  she  made  her  first  great  triumph 
it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  At  twenty -two 
Madame  IV  Stael  accomplished  an  essay  on 
Rousseau : .lane  Austen  had  completed  her 
lifework  at  forty-two;  and  all  of  the  Itront*1 
sisters  died  befnrp  they  were  forty.  When 
f 'mrlr  Trim'*  I’abtH  np»M*are«l  Harriet 
Kn-ebrr  Stowe  was  only  thirty-nine,  and 
(ieorge  Eliot  gave  .1  tin m fieri  r to  the  world 
nt  thirty -eight.  Mina  (Jrnce  Laihrop  Collin 
nml  Onnln  Wiilanua,  two  of  the  most  suecen- 
ful  of  contemporary  novelists,  are  both  coo- 
Bulcrahly  under  thirty. 


“NOT  ONE  MOCTIIFIT. 

of  table  food  •kmitil  lie  given  a child  Ivefiwe  tt  is  rare  rear  old," 
til ys  l>r.  I loll.  WhiiC  sut-tltnle,  thru  ? H«ii«i»(lV*  IUr.LS 
IIham.  t oNiit.Nsrn  Mil  k is  nimoliltrl)  Hu1  *afrrt  and  tiest 
Infant  (<h«I  i>1>tulnal>le.  Avoid  unknown  Drain]*.  bend  fur 
••  II: il>y's  IH»ry."-lAJe.J 


lr  you  win)  to  know  the  time,  “ask  n rollrmtan.”  tf  you 
want  I.I  know  where  to  go  lor  tile  summer,  a-k  a New  Y urk 
Central  ticket  urnLur  send  a twn-cwiit  »tam|t  In  Daniels, 
I irand  Central  St  stloli.  New  York,  fur  a eopy  of  “ America  * 
Summer  Itesnrts."— f AJr,\ 


Or  course  you  ran  live  without  telephone  service,  hot  von 
don’t  live  ;is  mnrli  a*  you  might,  I>im-||ijw  telephone  *er vice 
saves  tiiive.  anil  lime  U the  stuff  of  life.  Kates  lor  He-iilmep 
Set  v Ire  In  Manhattan  Ifultl  FtH  a vmr.  New  York  Tele- 
phone t <s,  ir,  IVy  Street,  111  West  3*«h  Stnet.-|.l./r.| 


Trig  Foes  Tsar's  \'t«v  for  June  I-  lust  ivul  nml  l«  the 
Is— i number  yet  I-miwI  of  th  a aduiiruhlr  inagxrlnr  of  travel 
and  erliirncton.  ff  cents  a copy  by  newsdealer*.— ( 


ADVERTISEMENTS  . 


Tk  Humphrey  Crescent  No.  8 

INSTANTANEOUS  WATER  HEATER 

ne Inline-  than  any  otticr  healer  made  In  tlie  world. 

'or  yrmr  twill  while  ytHi  «m- 
fuf  «»►;  nlwuy.  really— *lnv 
i.mvein  tlu-  match  U applcrvl. 


will  I wat  n tubful  »l  water 
«•»  at  a rost  i»l  about  one  cen 
night.  Hot  w ater  start*  the  i 


$20=22 

with  nickel  plated 
shell  and  lrracket. 
Shlptwvl  any 
where  for 

3ii  Days' Trial 


Other  Heaters 
5.00  to  $45-00 

for  either  tern 
or  gasoline, 
f'rescenl  lleilers 
'*»•  P*. 
i any  other 
kind,  lierauMi 
Uiey  utilUe 
every  available 
heat  unit  In  tin* 
Has  Simply  and 
rpilckiy 
installed. 


Write  to- Jar  far  . 
“ The  f.uetrrj  of 

Mfg.  * Haling  t 


. t , kata  aval  imi,  Mich. 


Insured  for 
One  Million  Dollars 


In 


THE  PRVDENTIAL 


Dailt  ®rib»«. 

April  X.  1903 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  through  Ita 
Philadelphia  agents,  has  Insured  Lr  Rodman  Wana- 
nutKer.  son  of  John  Wanamaker.  for  ll.OW.OU)  The 
premium  on  the  Insurance  is  over  *».0W  a year 
This  makes  Mr.  Wanamaker  one  of  the  moal  heav- 
ily Insured  private  Individuals  In  the  world,  as  he 
carries  pollelca  for  K.000.000  His  Insurance  Is  said 
to  be  exceeded  only  by  that  of  King  Edward  VII. 
John  Wonamaker.  his  father,  carries  policies  ag- 
gregating *l.lU0-«».  and  John  M Mock  carries  ft.- 
SO  ooo.  of  which  M.WO.OW  was  placed  recently. 


Mr.  Wanamaker’s  Selection  of  The  Prudential  is  a Striking  Demonstra- 
tion of — The  High  Esteem  in  which  This  Company  is  held  by  Farsighted 
Business  Men,  and  Their  Great  Confidence  in  The  Prudential’s — 

Permanent  Strength,  and  Able  and  Conservative  flanage- 
ment, — Both  Conducing  to  Profitable  Dividend 
Returns  on  Its  Policies. 

Whether  the  Policy  be  I-arge  or  Small,  the  Same  Progressive  and 
Conservative  Management  is  Tack  of  All.  Send  Coupon  for 
Specimen  Policy,  Suitable  to  Your  Means. 


M'ffkoaf  commit  tin  f myi elf  to  am y action,  I shaft  hr  glad  to  receipt, 

free,  particular i and  rain  of  polttie*  tor  f 

Nam* Ate- — - 

Address  — - — — 

Occmpotlon 

Osri.T. 


brn 
risp 

k mu 

Large,  clean,  crisp 
flakes.  Malted  and 
thoroughly  cooked. 
Mode  from  the  finest 
Southern  White  Cora. 


$25 

To  Colorado 
and  back 

That  will  be  our  price  for  a ticket 
Irom  Chicago.  From  St.  Louis  only 
fat.  These  sprrial  tukets  will  boon 
sale  July  t to  to.  good  to  return  until 
October  Jt.  On  otlirr  day*  during 
the  summer,  tickets  will  l>r  irom 
Chicago. f*s  (rom  M I»ui*.  I’racllcally 
ball  lare.  Send  today  for  a copy  ol  our 

Handbook  of  Colorado. 


prices,  attractions,  charge*  lor  livery, 
fishing  and  hunting  everything  you 
should  know  about  Colorado,  the  one 
peftect  apot  lit  America  lor  a summer 
outing. 


Add.rss  f.  S.  EUSTIS.  r... eager  Tcafce 
Manager,  Cklcsga,  Iterllsgms  O 
Ry.c-.sn)  Also*  S«tert.  Cblcagn. 


BOKER’S  bitters 

Anti  dyspeptic.  A tonic,  an  awetlrer,  and  a deltraey  in  mixed  drinks. 
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THE  ESCAPE 


yOSEPZI  Jl  JI-LTSHLZ  *7^ 
^ Drawing  by  George  Gibbs^ 


\jT  • Jy  T_¥  Paused  a iho- 

dprA  j f ||  merit  at  the 

^ / yr  *•  * foot  of  the 

J w hill,  pantfaK  and 

/ ) ■ jy  weak.  None  of  his 

I j £ pursuer*  had  wine  in 

VI  | Might,  and  the  in- 

f'  jfl  | JP  tmil  w«*  preeinu*  for 

ml  Yet  he  did  not  feel 
, j hit*  exhaustion  fillip,  until 

he  leaned  hie  spent  and 
, I trembling  figure  against  a 

1}  I roek.  when  every  bone  ami 

{ J muscle  In'ga  n to  aehe.  and 

\.  /\  the  Iwit  breath,  corning  in 

- A / ) irregular  puffs,  reaped  and 

1 J burnt  like  steam  drawn 

\ through  hi*  throat.  He 

strove  against  the  growing 
weakness,  and  was  sorry 
that  he  hud  paused,  merely 
to  give  the  creeping  languor 
a chance  to  overwhelm 
him : yet  lie  lingered,  the  strained  heart  and  dizzy  brain  alike 
crying  out  against  more  exertion ; then  his  sight  grew  dim.  the 
sunlit  day  suddenly  darkened,  and  lie  shook  in  a nervous  palpita- 
tion iis  if  a rliill  had  seized  him.  Hut  he  was  not  afraid:  he  did  not 
feel  fear  ns  the  ordinary  human  type  would  have  frit  it;  his  emo- 
tions were  physical,  not  mental,  and  with  dull  anger  he  cursed 
under  Ids  breath  the  weakness  that  was  conquering  him. 

There  lind  ln-en  many  hazards  in  the  life  of  Morgan,  but  never 
before  had  lie  lu-en  presses!  00  hard.  It  was  a surprise  and  pur- 
suit by  numbers,  and  now  he  knew  that  only  kind  chance  or  his 
fleetnrsH  of  font  could  save  him  the  life  that  lie  enjoyed  like  a 
strong  aninutl  or  the  primitive  man. 

He  leuned  more  heavily  against  the  roek  and  his  breath  grew  a 
little  longer,  though  the  painful  opening  and  shutting  of  the 
blood  valves  waz  like  the  thrust  of  a knife.  His  clothing  was  torn 
into  many  rags  by  the  briers  and  hushes  through  which  he  had 
rushed,  anti  red  scratches  were  left  by  the  thorns  across  his  face. 
One  scarlet  line  led  into  his  mustache,  from  the  black  point  of 
which  the  blood  fell  slnwlv.  drop  by  drop,  upon  his  chest. 

A little  strength  returned,  and  with  a certain  coolness  Morgan 
began  , to  calculate  his  chances.  He  decided  that  they  were  much 
against  him,  but  he  bud  no  thought  save  to  carry  the  case  to  the 
final  issue.  He  looked  up  at  the  tremulous  air,  the  coppery  snn. 
the  bleak  mountain  side  with  its  alternate  rocks  and  bushes,  and 
then  rising,  stretrhed  his  sore  muscles  again.  As  he  did  so  he 
saw  the  top*  of  the  hushes  on  the  far  side  of  the  brook  quivering, 
and  he  knew  that  if  be  llngrred  now  it  would  lie  at  the  risk  of  Im- 
mediate death,  lie  paused  no  longer,  hut  bending  slightly  over  In 
the  customary  attitude  of  one  wlm  runs  for  life,  and  drawing  his 
breath  in  deep  gn*t».  dashed  along  the  mountain- side.  A single 
shout,  a long  yell,  half  a cry.  half  a hunting  call,  came  from  the 
men  Is-hind  him.  and  all  the  blood  Hew  to  Morgan's  head.  He  knrw 


er  thought  himself 

to  wheel  from  right  to  j ^*0^ 

left  and  from  left  to  / 

right,  following  xig-  f 

zag  line  in  order  to  \ R i^^Br 

confuse  the  aim  of  Ms  pur  V Jw 

suers  and  avoid  the  many  \ : f .'m 

bullets  which  lie  knew  I 

he  heurd  the  whizzing  of  \ 

the  lead  nround  him.  but  ' ft" 

he  was  untouched,  and.  I \ . / 

thankful  for  his  agility 

and  presence  of  ntind,  he 

raced  on. 

Ilis  attention  was  sud- 

denly drawn  by  the  fa- 
miliar aspect  of  the  ground, 
and  he  rctiicm  tiered  now 
that,  just  beyond  the  little 

slope  stood  the  cabin  of  Aaron  Jasper  himself,  the  lender  of  the 
Jasper*;  hi*  flight  was  taking  him  directly  towards  the  home  of 
hi*  chief  enemy,  hut  he  could  not  turn  aside  now.  and  he  plunged 
on  up  the  slope,  three  or  four  rifle  bullets  singing  around  and 
near  him,  telling  him  for  the  twentieth  time  that  it  was  not 
well  to  linger. 

lie  reached  the  erest  of  the  slope,  and  there  l-eforc  him  in  the 
clearing  on  the  other  side  stood  t lie*  log  cabin  of  Aaron  Jasper. — 
a little  brown,  ugly  building,  with  its  i-lupIsNird  roof  and  shuttered 
windows,  a light  ooil  of  smoke  rising  from  the  mud  chimney. 

At  the  sight  of  the  eabin  a tierce  joy  drove  the  despair  out  of 
Morgan's  heart.  The  door  stood  wide  open,  and  in  a field  a wo- 
man. who  must  he  Jasiper's  wife,  was  working.  What  a triumph 
to  use  Jasper'*  own  house,  at  the  Inst  moment,  as  u defence 
ngninst  him!  He  turned  his  head  and  sent  to  his  pursuers  n cry 
of  defiance,  n shout  in  which  he  gave  them  back  their  own  taunt*. 
Then  he  dashed  straight  for  the  open  door,  with  their  bullet* 
paltering  around  him. 

Morgan  slummed  the  door  and  drew  into  place  tire  heavy  bar 
that  fastened  it:  then  he  fell  upon  the  floor  and  drew  his  breath 
in  gasps  a*  terrible  as  a sob.  The  momentary  strength  poured 
into  his  brain  by  the  reaction  from  death  to  life  was  gone,  and 
the  exhausted  heart  contracted  more  painfully  than  ever.  For 
a moment  he  was  blind  with  weakness  and  lay  prone,  his  limp 
fingers  fluttering  like  the  fins  of  a dying  fish,  then  us  bis  breath 
came  back,  and  hi*  will  with  it.  he  struggled  to  his  feet  and 
looked  alxiiit  him.  Over  the  fireplace,  on  its  accustomed  hooks, 
lay  the  rifle  which  he  expected.  lie  took  it  down,  his  malignant 
joy  swelling  when  he  remendw-red  that  lie  was  using  not  only 
Jasper's  own  house  again*!  hint,  but  a rille  of  hi»,  too,  with  plenty 
of  cartridges  to  supply  it,  ready  on  the  mantel.  Everything — the 
house,  the  rifle,  the  ammunition — seemed  to  have  la-en  arranged 


that  the  Jaspers,  with  whom  the  Morgans  hud  la-en  so  long  at 
feud,  would  never  erase  their  pursuit,  when  chance  seemingly 
had  delivered  to  them  the  lo-st  rifleman  of  their  enemies.  The 
opportunity  his,  lie  would  not  have  spared  one  of  them,  and  he  did 
not  expect  mercy  for  himself. 

He  heard  another  «hout  behind  him,  half  u cry  of  triumph,  half 
a hunting  call. ami  his  heart  swelled  again  with  the  anise or  shame, 
felt  liefore.  when  he  was  reminded  so  forcibly  that  now  he  was  the 
hutilrd.  and  not.  as  usual,  the  hunter.  He  looked  back  and  M« 
their  heads  appearing  above  the  bushes,  a dozen  men.  strong, 
brown,  and  wild  like  himself,  nothing  modern  about  them  save 
the  rejteating-rille  of  latest  puttern  which  each  carried.  He  jier- 
reived  clearly  that  they  were  gaining  upon  him.  In  n few- 
more  minutes  they  would  Is-  within  range.  How-  he  cursed  his 
ill  fortune  in  lo-iiig  surprised  without  his  own  rille,  and  he  felt 
that  perhaps  he  deserved  this  mischance  for  such  carelessness! 

The  men  spread  out  like  a fan  in  order  to  prevent  l»is  turning 
from  a direct  course,  and.  recognizing  now  the  futility  of  such  an 
attempt  by  him.  Morgan  kept  -traiglit  on.  drawing  his  breath 
with  pain,  and  staggering  often  as  his  feet,  struck  against  a 
*1one.  The  shouting  of  his  pursuers  ceased,  and  presently  he 
heard  a sharp  report  like  the  cracking  of  a heavy  whip,  which, 
taken  up  bv  the  mountain,  echoed  through  every  gully  and  ravine, 
until  if  died  awuy  under  the  horizon.  Tliere  wu»  a faint  whistling 
sound,  like  the  buzz  of  a 1st-,  past  Ids  ear.  and  Morgan  knew  that 
the  first  bullet  had  missed  him  only  a few  inches. 

He  resorted  to  a plan  of  which  he  had  heard  many  speak,  but 


for  bis  benefit,  and  he  was  duly  and  wickedly  grateful. 

Tlu-n  he  hastened  to  the  single  window  that  the  mom  contained, 
and,  <>|M-ning  tin-  heavy  shutter  slightly,  looked  out  at  his  enemies. 
They  had  slopped  in  the  edge  of  a little  wood  beyond  riflrsjiut 
ami  seemed  to  lie  talking.  Then  he  closed  the  shutter,  and.  fast 
ening  It.  looked  about  him  again  nt  the  little  fortress  which  had 
come  no  opportunely  in  his  way.  rejoicing  in  it*  strength  and  its 
completeness  for  defence.  It  was  in  its  construction  only  an  ordi- 
nary mountain  cabin  of  stout  logs,  too  thick  to  lie  penetrated  by 
any  rifle  bullet,  but  the  room  showed  some  signs  of  neatness, 
though  all  the  articles  of  furniture  were  rude  and  common.  He 
knew  that  this  household  order  and  cleanliness  were  dm*  to  Aaron 
Jasper's  wife.  A sun-bonnet  of  her*  hung  in  n corner,  and  some 
prints  from  illustrated  papers  were  tacked  on  thr  wall*. 

The  house,  like  most  of  the  mountain  cabins,  had  hut  the  sin 
gle  room,  hut  in  one  corner  a small  door  led  to  a place  that  Merced 
to  Morgan  to  Is-  an  alcove  or  a large  closet.  He  would  examine  it 
soon,  but  for  the  present  he  confined  himself  to  the  room.  He 
went  In  the  eiipboard  and  found  cold  meat  and  bread,  whirh  h<- 
ate  with  nn  appetite  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  he  ate  food 
furnished  him  by  his  enemy.  Then  he  drank  from  the  water-pail, 
ami  sh<x>k  himself  like  a great  animal  an  the  strength  poured 
back  into  nil  his  vein*  and  muscle*. 

The  hnr  that  held  the  door  was  strong,  but.  for  further  precau- 
tion he  dragged  the  cupboard  against  it.  and  trnring  sonic  strip* 
from  a quilt,  put  a double  fastening  on  the  window.  Then  ne 
(Continued  on  page  942. J 
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A Greek  Theatre  in  America 

The  new  open-air  theatre  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  in  whirl)  President 
Roosevelt  spoke  on  May  12  to  a large  audi- 
ence* of  scholar*.  students,  and  distinguished 
citizens  of  California,  is  the  only  structure 
of  the  kind  in  America.  It  is  an  interesting 
fart  that  the  theatre  is  almost  exactly  sim- 
ilar in  its  proportions  to  the  famous  Theatre 
of  Dionysius.  As  was  the  custom  among 
the  old' Greeks,  the  building  stands  in  a 
grove  of  line  trees.  Its  extreme  dimensions 
are.  exclusive  of  the  colonnade.  255  feet  in 
breadth  by  11)4  feet  in  depth,  the  stage 
being  thirty-five  by  one  honored  and  fifty- 
four  feet  in  «i«.  The  material  is  concrete, 
and  eight  thousand  persons  can  be  seated 
comfortably  on  the  benches.  The  roof  will 
be  of  tiles,  and  the  stage  will  be  colorod,  in 
accordance  with  the  classic  tradition. 


Railroad  Travel  Fifty  Years  Ago 

The  recent  semicentennial  of  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  has 
called  forth  an  interesting  letter  of  remi- 
niscences from  a citizen  of  Lockport.  New 
York,  describing  railroad  travel  in  the  Em- 
pire State  half  a century  ago.  The  writer 
says: 

“ We  took  the  ears  on  State  Street,  In  Al- 
bany: these  cars  were  drawn  to  the  dty 
line’  by  horses,  for  locomotive*  were  not 
then  allowed  In  the  city.  The  car*  were  of 
the  ancient  pattern,  entered  by  doors  on  the 
side,  with  sent*  serosa  the  car.  the  passen- 
ger* faring  each  other,  us  In  the  old-fash- 
toned  stage  • roaches.  The  sored  was  tre- 
mendous — a Unit  twelve  mile*  an  hour. 
Arrived  on  the  ridge  opposite  Schenectady, 
our  ears  were  let  down  an  inclined  plane,  sc- 
oured to  a large  rone  cable,  the  other  end 
being  attached  to  flat  cars  weighted  with 
stone,  which  were  drawn  up  on  n parallel 
track  as  we  went  down.  At  Schenectady  we 
changed  cars  and  travelled  west  to  Utica, 
reaching  there  in  the  afternoon.  That  was 
• hen  the  end  of  railroad  travel.  A canal- 
packet  was  boarded  which  landed  us  In  Syra- 
cuse next  morning.  There  another  packet  was 
taken  for  Rochester,  which  we  reached  early 
the  following  day.  A third  paeket  brought 
iis  from  Rochester  to  lockport  in  sixteen 
hours.  The  time  consumed  In  coming  from 
New  York  city  to  Lock  port  was  nearly  four 
day*.  Iieing  on  the  move  all  the  time,  except 
the  night  spent  at  Albany.  Not  long  after, 
the  roads  built  from  Albany  westward  and 
from  Buffalo  eastward  met*  and  a continu- 
ous line  was  formed,  but  with  many  changes 
of  ears  and  other  Inconveniences.  Then  the 
Hudson  River  Rond  was  npcnrd.  and  Buffalo 
and  New  York  became  neighbors.” 


Reclaiming  the  West 

By  J.  D.  Whelpley 

To  furnish  an  adequate  water-supply  to 
one  million  acres  of  fertile  land  in  the  arid 
region  of  the  United  States  means  that  an 
outlet  ha*  been  provided  for  at  least  one 
million  people  to  seek  nr*  homes,  to  create 
new  wealth,  to  build  new  towns,  to  increase 
the  transportation  facilities  of  the  country, 
and  to  otherwise  add  to  the  aggregate 
strength  of  the  nation. 

This  is  what,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment has  just  decided  to  do.  Within  a 
year  past  a law  was  enacted  by  Congress 
■ i rating  an  arid-land  reclamation  fund  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
in  the  arid  States.  This  fund  now  amount*  to 
alsmt  ten  million  dollars.  For  tunny  months 

East  tlir  field  parties  of  the  Geological  Survey 
live  been  actively  engaged  In  all  sections 
of  the  West,  from  the  British  line  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  examining  possible  site*  for 
great  irrigation  work*.  The  information 
these  engineer*  have  secured  lias  been 
brought  to  \Va*hington.  and  finally  passed 
upon  by  Dr.  Walcott,  Chief  of  the  Gmlngi- 
cnl  Survey,  and  Frederick  Haynes  Newell, 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  reclamation  bureau. 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior the  Geological  Surrey  submitted  five 
enterprises  for  approval.  Realizing  hit  im- 
( Continu'd  on  page  9\S-) 
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opened  the  door  of  the  alcove,  pausing  until  his  eyes  could 
penetrate  the  dusk.  As  the  hulf  darkness  thinned  and  he  raw, 
Morgan  moved  slightly  in  surprise.  Varying  emotions  expressed 
themselves  on  his  face,  hut  presently  he  shut  the  door  softly  mid 
went  over  to  the  lied.  There  ho  lay  down,  placing  thr  rifle  by  his 
side,  and  laughed  long  and  with  intense  enjoyment.  « kind  of  deep, 
silent  laughter,  internal,  hut  expressive  of  the  keenest  delight. 

lie  rose  in  a few  minutes,  and  opening  the  w'indnw  for  the  third 
time,  he  looked  out  at  his  enemies,  whom  he  saw  yet  under  the 
distant  tree*.  His  eyes  caught  the  flutter  of  a woman's  dress,  and 
he  supposed  that  Martha  .Inaprr  had  joined  her  hushand  and  his 
men.  If  he  want- 
ed revenge  on 
her  as  well  as 
her  husband,  cer- 
tainly he  eould 
have  It.  She 
must  lie  half  in- 
sane at  that  mo- 
ment, and  he 
wondered  why 
she  did  not  cry 
nut  and  shriek 
to  hint  for  mercy. 

He  ate  n little 
more  of  the  eold 
food  that  he  had 
found  in  the  cup- 
board. drunk 
some  water  from 
the  pail,  and  his 
nerves  felt  stead 
ier.  He  was 
about  to  walk  to 
the  alcove  again, 
hut.  when  half- 
wit y stopped 
quite  still,  every 
nerve  tingling 
and  the  Mood 
leaping  in  his 
veins.  He 
heard  distinctly 
a continuous 
shuttle  and  rustle 
like  the  tread  of 
many  feet,  and 
the  scrape  of  an 
object  against 
the  walls.  Thr 
noise  increased. 

Thry  seemed  to 
lie  heaping  some- 
thing against  the 
house.  Presently 
he  heard  a faint 
crackle,  and  a 
belief,  incredible 
at  first,  formed 
itself  and  gained 
strength  in  his 
mind.  The  crack- 
ling increased, 
submerging  other 
sounds,  and  he 
knew  that  tin- 
warning  of  l.i« 
fears  was  true. 

Jasper  and  his 
men  had  set  the 
house  on  fire,  lie 
was  sure  of  it ; 
lie  eould  hear  the 
blaze  rating  into 
thr  wood,  and 

crackling  in  de 
light  as  it  leaped 
from  one  log  to 
another.  He  was 
ns  helpless  as  the 
baby  that  lay 
smiling  in  it* 
sleep  in  the  nl 
cove.  Surely  it 

wn*  not  Martini  Jasper  whom  lie  had  wen  in  the  fields,  ami  per- 
haps Aaron  .la*|»er  did  not  know! 

Vet  of  three  tiling*  there  could  la*  no  doubt — the  house  was  on 
fire,  he  wan  ln*idr  it.  and  so  was  the  child.  If  he  should  ojien 
the  door  and  rush  out,  the  men  waiting  under  the  tree*  would 
fire  upon  him  at  once,  with  an  aim  too  good  to  miss.  His  sense 
of  inter  helplessness  made  him  cry  nut.  and  he  threw  upon  the 
bed  the  rifle  which  now  seemed  so  useless. 

The  fire  wn*  inert  using  fast,  and  the  rush  of  the  flames  made 
a roar  that  he  heard  distinctly.  Shreds  of  smoke,  i-rreping  through 
invisible  crevice*  Is-tween  the  logs,  u-gnn  to  enter  the  room,  ami 
once  a live  spark  coining  in  with  the  smoke  lay  for  a moment  upon 
the  lli»»r.  and  then  died. 

A faint  cry  from  the  alcove  drew  Morgan’s  attention.  Tie 
o|M-ncd  the  door  and  looked  in.  The  baby,  a hoy  of  two  years. 


Shreds 


<f  smoke,  craping  through  invisible  crevices  between  the 
to  enter  the  room 


was  sitting  up,  and  gazing  at  him  with  wide  and  frighlrnrd  eye*. 
Morgan  regarded  the  Imv  with  a kind  of  malignant  triumph,  and 
found  u certain  plmslirc  in  seeking  a resemblance  to  Aaron  Jasper. 
Hut  as  he  looked  more  elnacly,  he  saw  only  the  likeness  of  the 
child  to  his  mother.  She  had  !>ccn  a pretty  girl.  Hr  had  never 
forgottrn  that.  Morgan  became  troubled. 

The  flame*  readied  the  roof,  he  eould  hear  the  hoards  crack- 
ling, and  snmke  and  sparks  were  coming  down  the  chimney.  The 
fright  of  the  child  increased,  and  lie  cried  loudly.  The  smoke,  en- 
tering the  room  gathered  in  the  nloove  a*  if  something  drew  it  to 
that  corner.  A thrill  of  svmpathy  pn**rd  through  the  heart  of 
Morgan.  He  did  not  like  to  *ee  one  *o  small  suffer ; he  hud  I tern 

slightly  mistaken 

in  his  estimate 

of  himself.  He 
raised  the  child 
and  took  him 
out  of  the  al- 
cove into  an  at- 
mosphere which 
wn*  a little 
clearer.  The  lioy 
cried  more  loud- 
ly, the  wild  fig- 
ure of  a man 
adding  to  hi* 
fright,  but  ceased 
in  a few  minute*, 
and  Is-gun  to 

show  n friendli- 

ne** that  cm 
ha  missed  and  of- 
fended Morgan, 
lie  did  not  want 
any  child  of 

Aaron  Jasper's 
to  tic  making  a 
fu*a  over  him. 
The  boy  was 

holding  him  by 
the  collar  in  an 
attitude  that  wan 
almost  an  em- 
brace: he  pushed 
off  the  hands, 
hut  the  boy  seem- 
ed not  to  notice 
the  hostile  na- 
ture of  the  act. 
and  put  them 
back : Morgan 

did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to 
take  so  much 
trouble  aliout  a 
small  matter, 
and  let  the  hands 
remain. 

The  smoke  c 
into  the  eliil 
eye*  and  mouth 
and  lie  Is -gun  to 
cough.  Morgan 
found  a little 
water  in  the  pail 
and  made  him 
drink  it.  The 
heat  in  the  room 
was  growing  in- 
tense, and  Mor- 
gan wiped  the 
moisture  from 
his  face  with  his 
mat  sleeves.  The 
little  boy  had  be- 
<■01110  quite  pale 
and  his  lip*  were 
dry:  he  did  not 
cry  again,  but. 
Ini  by  though  he 
was.  gazed  at 
Morgan  with  a 
look  so  full  of 
ap|ieal  and  confi- 


-hlki-i 


that  every 

II hie  in  the  wild  mountaineer  responded.  The  child  must  not  die: 
hi*  own  life  hud  become  a petty  thing,  and  he  was  ready  to  sac- 
rifice it  for  the  little  form  that dung  so  confidently  to  him. 

He  drew  his  mat  over  the  l«oy*s  face  ami  figure,  covering  him 
completely,  while  he  held  him  in  place  with  hi*  left  arm.  The 
flames  were  running  across  the  risif  now.  and  burning  hoard*  fell 
upon  the  floor.  He  lifted  the  bar  and  threw  the  door  wide  open. 
A blaze  of  sunlight,  cool,  glorious,  and  dazzling,  flashed  into  hi* 
face:  then  he  *aw  a group  of  men  standing  under  the  tree*,  with 
riflf*  in  their  hand*.  Clasping  the  little  lmy  securely  in  his  arm*, 
he  run  toward*  the  group,  a wild  and  frightful  figure. 

Some  one  levelled  a rifle  at  him,  and  some  one  else,  who  saw 
the  burden  in  his  arms,  struck  it  down.  Then  he  fell  fainting  at 
the  feet  of  An  roil  Jn*|*er. 

lint  the  unhurt  l*>v.  pushing  aside  the  coat,  looked  up  and  smiled. 
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niciue  responsibility.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  submitted  this  matter  to  a full  cab- 
inet meeting  presided  over  by  President 
KooHevrlt  before  making  his  final  decision. 
As  mi  outcome  of  this  cabinet  meeting  it 
Iium  lns-n  determined  by  the  government  to 
build  what  is  known  us  the  Sweetwater 
ilnin  in  Montana,  the  Gunnison  Tunnel  ir- 
rigation work  in  Colorado,  the  St.  Mary 
system  of  canals  in  Montana,  the  Truekoe 
project  in  Nevada,  and  the  Salt  River  dam 
in  Arizona. 

The  Resources  of  the  West 

The  cost  of  tl» esc  live  enterprises  when 
built  will  be  about  ten  million  dollars,  and 
the  amount  of  land  rendered  available  for 
home  - seekers  will  probably  uggrcgnl*  at 
least  one  million  acres.  This  land  is  now 
worth  prnctieally  nothing  except  for  graz- 
ing purposes,  and  for  most  of  it  the  gov- 
ernment can  find  no  takers  even  at  the 
minimum  price  of  a dollar  and  a quarter 
per  acre.  Land  in  the  arid  region  which 
in  uasured  of  a permanent  and  adequate  wa- 
ter-supply for  irrigation  is  worth  at  a min- 
imum fifty  dollars  tier  aere,  and  in  many 
cases,  as  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  where 
the  hind  is  highly  cultivated,  as  in  the  ease 
of  fruit,  the  viilue  of  the  land  reaches  as 
high  as  from  three  to  live  hundred  dollars 
per  am*. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  irrigated 
land  support*  on  an  averagr  one  person  to 
the  acre,  owing  to  the  intense  character 
of  the  farming  and  the  stimulus  which 
has  been  given  to  the  growth  of  neighbor- 
ing towns,  railroads,  und  all  other  indus- 
tries which  pertain  to  supplying  the  needs 
of  so  large  a community.  II  may  Is-  said, 
therefore,  that  the  government  pro|to*c«  by 
the  expenditure  of  ten  million  dollars  to 
add  at  least  fifty  million  dollars  to  the 

I a ruled  values  in  the  live  Incnlitir*  men- 
tioned. aiul  untold  millions  to  the  resource*, 
facilities,  and  general  wealth  of  the  Western 
section  of  the  United  States. 

A Radical  Law 

The  national  irrigation  law  ns  it  stands 
to-day  is  the  most  rudirul  step  which  has 
lieen  taken  by  llu*  I'nited  States  government 
to  protect  its  own  landed  property  since 
Uncle  Sain  went  into  the  land  business  with 

II  capital  of  a billion  and  a half  acres  of 
ground.  There  is  not  much  more  than  five 
hundred  million  acres  of  this  lund  left  at 
the  present  time,  and  perhaps  not  over  one 
hundred  million  acres  of  it  is  practically 
available  for  settlement  under  condition's 
us  they  ran  tie  foreseen  at  the  present  day. 

The  irrigation  law.  under  which  the  work 
is  now  being  carried  on  by  the  government, 
was  bitterly  npjiOHed  by  many  Kastcrn  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  ami  serious  controversy 
raged  a*  to  its  constitutionality.  It  has 
many  critics,  and  for  this  reason  the  first 
work  to  lie  done  under  its  provisions  will 
lie  subjected  to  the  most  careful  scrutiny 
and  carping  criticism.  Because  of  this  ev- 
ery |HMMible  step  has  been  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  employ  the  best  engineering 
talent  in  the  world  in  the  selection  of  the 
site*  and  the  making  of  the  plans,  and  to 
exercise  the  utmost  care  to  anticipate  in 
advance  any  possible  legal  or  other  compli- 
cations which  might  arise  through  the  rec- 
lamation of  the  ureas  mentioned. 

The  Problems  Presented 

The  five  enterprises  which  have  been 
adopted  as  the  first  work  to  he  carried  nut 
under  the  new  law  are  therefore  considered 
by  the  government  authorities  as  present- 
ing the  most  favorable  npport unities  for 
testing  this  new  noliry.  In  any  Inrge  irri- 
gation project  there  are  many  intricate 
Problems,  such  as  water-supply. 'storage  fa- 
cilities. the  selection  of  canal  lines,  and  the 
determination  of  the  areas  of  land  upon 
which  the  water  shall  la-  put.  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  devote  years  of  careful  studv 
before  a derision  i*  actually  reached.  Then 
must  come  the  detailed  surveys,  estimates 
of  cost,  nnd  plans  for  construction  la-fore 
work  ran  la-gin. 

t jam  the  passage  of  the  reclamation  law 
it  was  recognized  that  the  |ienplr-  who  advo- 
cated the  law  would  expect  construction  to 
begin  at  an  early  day,  and  that  the  only 
way  to  meet  this  ami  thus  avoid  criticism 
was  to  push  the  investigation  on  those  proj- 
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ret*  about  which  sufficient  had  already  been 
determined  by  the  Geological  Survey  to  in- 
dicate their  feasibility.  Thin  plan  aim  fol- 
lowed. although  the  government  met  serious 
difficulty  in  securing  n sufficient  number  uf 
competent  engineers  familiar  with  irriga- 
tion work. 

The  five  projects  selected  therefore  do 
not  merely  represent  the  investigation  of 
the  past  few  month*,  hut  are  project*  which 
the  hydrographical  bureau  of  the  Geolngi- 
ral  Survey  ha,  had  in  mind  for  many  yearn, 
and  the  reclamation  law  i,  now  getting  the 
benefit  of  work  whieh  hns  been  earned  on 
by  another  hrunrh  of  the  government  for 
many  year*  past  in  investigating  the  water- 
supplies  of  the  t/nited  State,. 

Tne  five  projects  recommended  are  con- 
sidered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
have  reached  that  point  where  hids  cun  In- 
called  for  and  othrr  step,  can  hr  taken  to 
dispose  of  preliminary  matters.  In  the 
mean  time  all  of  the  public  lands  which  it  is 
proposed  to  irrigate  from  these  great  gov- 
ernment constructions  have  been  withdrawn 
from  settlement,  and  will  tie  reo|n-m-d  only 
after  the  water  is  ready  to  be  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  only  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  law  through  which  nr 
by  whieh  the  work  is  authoring. 

Tho  Work  to  bo  Done 

In  Wyoming,  the  Sweetwater  project,  as 
it  is  chIIiiI,  Is  one  which  ha*  attracted  at- 
tention for  many  year,  in  the  amount  of  wa- 
ter whieh  can  he  stored  and  the  amount  of 
land  which  can  consequently  he  irrigated 
at  a low  cost.  This  Wyoming  enterprise 
involves  the  construction  of  a reservoir  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State  on  the  Sweet- 
water River,  a tributary  of  the  North 
Platte.  This  dam  will  cost  about  half  a 
million  dollars,  and  the  water  whieh  can  la- 
stored  liehind  it  will  irrigate  about  one 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  government  land. 

In  Montana  it  has  been  deeided  to  build 
what  is  known  us  the  St.  Mary  canal,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  irrigation  enter- 
prises in  the  country,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  proposes  to  divert  the  waters  of  one 
watershed,  and  turn  them  through  the  di- 
vide upon  another  wntrrshed.  so  that  they 
How  Into  the  Missouri,  and  eventually  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  instead  of  pursuing  their 
way  northward  into  the  Hritisn  possessions. 

In  Montana 

The  Montana  project  contemplates  the 
reclamation  of  land  along  Milk  River,  a 
trihutary  of  the  Missouri,  by  storing  the 
flood  waters  of  that  stream,  and  increasing 
the  water-supply  in  Milk  River  by  means  of 
the  St.  Mary  lakes,  which  now  find  their 
outlet  in  the  St.  Mary  River,  and  flow  north- 
erly into  Canada.  This  enterprise,  if  car- 
ried out  to  its  ultimate  sin*,  will  cost  per- 
haps $2,000,000.  ami  will  in  time  place  un- 
der cultivation  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand acres  of  irrigated  land.  This  enter- 
prise is  unique  in  the  fact  that  it  consists 
of  a chain  of  canals,  lending  from  river  to 
river,  thus  concentrating  the  waters  of  a 
very  large  area  of  the  country  in  one 
stream,  instrnd  of  allowing  them  to  go  to 
waste  in  numerous  rivulets  which  now  dry 
up  at  the  critical  season  of  the  irrigation 
year. 

Tho  Scheme  for  Nevada 

The  Nevada  project  involves  the  construc- 
tion of  reservoirs  lying  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  the  State  of  California:  also  the  diver- 
sion of  the  waters  in  the  lower  courses  of 
the  Truekee  and  Carson  rivers  upon  the 
hroud  ureas  of  desert  land  adjacent  to  the 
lakes  or  sinks  of  the  Carson  and  Hum- 
boldt valleys.  The  key  of  the  situation  is 
in  I .like  Tahoe,  one  of  the  largest  moun- 
tain lakes  in  the  I'nited  States.  Here  water 
can  be  stored  at  trifling  cost.  The  bring- 
ing of  the  water  through  the  Truekee  River 
and  a high-line  canal  to  the  irrigable  land 
involves  large  expenditures,  however,  and 
there  is  still  some  doubt  as  to  the  best  route 
for  tlipir  construction.  The  surveys  have 
progressed  sufficiently,  however,  to  deter- 
mine this  project  as  one  of  the  best  whieh 
has  lieen  under  consideration  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Colorado  Protect 

The  Colorado  project  involves  the  con- 
struction of  a tunnel  from  the  Gunnison 
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River,  n stream  of  large  flow,  to  laiul*  in  the 
vicinity  of  Montrose,  Colorado.  The  (Jun- 
nison  iIowh  through  an  extremely  narrow 
tint!  deep  caGon  which  had  never  been  trav- 
elled l*y  man.  so  far  us  can  be  ascertained, 
until  explored  by  un  engineer  of  the  Geo- 
lo^ieal  Survey,  lie  found  it  waa  practica- 
ble to  divert  the  river  in  the  caflon,  carrying 
it  by  n tunnel  through  solid  rock  extending 
along  the  river  a I tout  two  mile*,  then,  turn 
inn  »t  n alight  angle  toward  the  south  and 
extending  under  an  elevated  plateau  for  a 
(lintance  of  about  four  miles  to  a place  where 
the  water  win  lw  delivered  into  an  open  val- 
ley over  a large  area  of  now  vacant  land 
on  both  aide*  of  the  Uncompahgre  River. 

The  total  area  which  it  i*  proposed  to  re- 
sdnim  a*  the  result  of  the  construction  of 
thin  nix-mile  tunnel  is  shout  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  acre*.  The  total 
e«ist  of  the  tunnel  is  estimated  at  about 
$ I .iiuo.nno.  In  addition  to  the  tunnel  it  will 
Ik-  necessary  for  those  concerned  to  provide 
a vunul  system  which  will  cost  perhaps  from 
a million  and  a half  to  two  million  dollars 
before  the  water  can  fulfil  Its  full  duty. 

Plans  for  Arizona 

Tn  Arizona  the  famous  Halt  Rive.-  Val- 
iev. with  its  wonderful  fruit  and  alfalfa. 
Home  time  ago  reached  the  limit  of  it*  pro- 
duction owing  to  a deficiency  in  water- 
supply.  To  fnerea*e  this  water-supply  in- 
volves the  storage  of  wnter  in  the  Halt 
Kiver  near  the  mouth  of  Tonto  Creek.  From 
here  the  water*  will  he  discharged  back 
into  the  Salt  River,  flowing  down  the  stream 
in  the  vicinity  of  Phoenix,  where  they  can 
be  used  for  the  irrigation  of  vacant  land 
largely  in  private  ownership,  hut  where  the 
government  still  ha*  some  holding*. 

In  addition  to  the  reservoir  itself,  it  is 
j>1  tinned  to  develop  water  hv  means  of  well* 
and  pump*  tn  he  operated  oy  electric  power 
produced  at  the  reservoir.  The  total  cost 
of  the  Tonto  reservoir  and  other  necessary 
work  i*  estimated  at  only  three  million  dol- 
Inrs,  and  this,  it  is  claimed,  will  provide 
irrigation  water  for  two  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  not  now  under  cultivation. 

A Movement  for  Harmony 

This  project  is  considered  bv  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  an  one  of  the  mnst  important  and 
urgent  in  the  United  States,  as  the  popula- 
tion needing  the  water  is  right  on  the 
ground,  ami  there  is  actual  suffering  and 
loss  of  property  in  the  community  for  want 
of  an  adequate  water-supply.  One  impor- 
tant feature  of  this  work,  which  must  neces- 
sarily precede  the  construction  of  any  stor- 
age reservoirs  by  the  government  and  the 
fluharquent  use  of  water  in  the  valleys  be- 
low. is  the  necessity  of  securing  harmonious 
action  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  private 
land*  which  will  la*  affected.  The  new  law 
provides  that  the  government  enn  furnish 
water  to  private  owners  on  similar  terms  to 
those  governing  the  homesteaders  upon  the 
public  lands.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that 
there  should  is-  no  controversy,  and  strenu- 
ous efforts  are  now  being  made  in  many 
Western  communities  to  fnnn  general  water- 
users’  associations  in  valleys  which  may  pos- 
sibly in  limp  secure  the  benefit  of  the  gov- 
ernment works. 

If  the  new  irrigation  law  neeomplishes 
little  else  than  a bringing  about,  of  har- 
monious action  on  the  part  of  such  commu- 
nities it  would  do  a great  deal  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  West,  for  million*  of  dol- 
lars are  spent  annually  in  legal  controversies 
over  water  rights,  and  these  controversies 
<m  not  always  settled  In  the  court*,  for 
many  a serious  feud  ending  in  numerous 
tragedies  has  arisen  over  these  contentions. 

What  England  has  dona 

In  building  these  great  irrigation  works 
the  United  States  government  is  but  follow- 
ing in  the  footstep*  of  Knglnnd  in  the  won- 
derful results  accomplished  by  that  country 
in  Egypt.  The  reclamation  fund,  it  i*  es- 
timated. will  provide  in  the  next  twenty 
five  years  at  least  fifty  million  dollars  to  lie 
used  in  the  reclamation  of  the  West.  If 
this  law  works  successfully,  therefore,  n de- 
sirable outlet  for  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  very  best  kind  of  population  will  Is* 
provided,  and  that  test  of  republican  insti- 
tutions which  was  predicted  by  Macaulay 
when  the  free  homes  of  the  United  States 
should  be  exhausted  will  thua  be  postponed. 
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The  altitude  U high,  the  air  cool  and  bracing,  the  outdoor  life  delightful.  For 
those  suffering  from  pout,  rheumatism,  and  nervous  diseases  the  sulphur  baths  and 
springs  arc  among  the  most  efficacious  in  the  world. 

A beautifully  illustrated  book  of  1 18  pages,  describing  this  and  other  resort*  on  the  Lackawanna  Rail* 
road  and  containing  a faacinaiing  hive  atory,  entitled  **  For  Rcaaoaa  of  State."  tent  free  for  live  ernta  ( to 
cover  portage).  AddreaaT.W.  Lit,  General  Faaarngcr  Agent,  Lackawanna  Railroad,  New  York  City. 


means  a strong  body.  To  play  well  you  must  be  well.  Good  golf  and  good 
health  go  together.  There's  no  better  place  to  enjoy  both  this  summer  than  at 
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ELEMENTS  OF  NAVIGATION  By  W.  J.  Henderson 


It  is  a very  clear  anti  concise  statement  of  essential  farts  concerning  the  handling 
Auto&yS  mention  HARPER'S  of  a ship  at  sea.  and  furnishes  information  indispensable  to  every  one  con- 

WEEKLY  when  writing  to  adber-  nectc,l  with  lllc  navigation  of  a vessel.— Army  an, l Navy  Journal,  New  York. 

^ I With  Diagrams.  $ 1.00 
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COMMENT 

There  has  been  of  late  a lull  in  the  discussion  of  candidates 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  The  most 
recent  utterances  upon  the  subject  are  those  of  Colonel  Henry 
Watterson,  who  has  come  eastward  from  Louisville  to  deliver 
an  address  on  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  Mr.  Norman  E. 
Hack,  who  has  been  conspicuously  associated  with  the  Bryanite 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Colonel  Watterson  still  refuses  to  consider  Mr.  Cleveland  as  a 
possible  candidate,  and  opines  that  the  Democratic  nominee 
will  be  some  one  whose  name  has  not  yet  been  mentioned. 
The  veteran  editor  nodded,  however,  when  he  said  that  the 
Presidential  nomination  usually  came  as  a surprise.  This 
was  unquestionably  true  in  the  case  of  Hayes,  of  Garfield,  and, 
we  might  add,  of  Harrison  in  1888.  It  was  true  also  of  Sey- 
mour in  1808,  of  Hancock  in  1880,  and  of  Bryan  in  1890. 
It  certainly  was  not  true  of  Grant,  nor  of  Blaine,  nor  of  Har- 
rison in  1892,  nor  of  McKinley  in  1890.  Neither  was  it  true 
of  Greeley,  nor  of  Tildon,  for  both  of  them  were  put  forward 
as  candidates  for  more  than  a year  before  their  nomination. 
Neither  was  it  true  of  Cleveland,  even  in  1884,  for  he  had 
been  recognized  as  the  most  available  nominee  of  the  Democ- 
racy from  the  moment  that  he  obtained  a phenomenal  ma- 
jority for  Governor  in  New  York  in  November,  1882.  For 
our  own  part,  we  deem  it  exceedingly  improbable  that  the 
Democratic  nomination  will  go  to  any  one  whoso  name  has 
not  been  a good  deal  discussed.  That  is  to  say,  it  now  looks 
as  if  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  would  bo  taken 
from  the  short  list  which  includes  Cleveland,  Olney,  Gorman, 
Judge  Parker,  and  Judge  Gray.  Mr.  Norman  E.  Mack,  in 
his  long  published  letter,  makes  it  perfectly  plain  that,  if  he 
is  qualified  to  speak  for  ♦he  friends  of  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  State 
of  New  York — and  his  qualification  so  to  speak  has  not  been 
hitherto  denied — they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  personal 
preferences  for  the  sake  of  party  harmony,  and  would  support 
a conservative  Democrat.  Mr.  Mack  docs  not  even  insist  that 
the  nominee  of  the  party  in  1904  must  havo  voted  for  Mr. 
Bryan  in  1890  and  1900.  lie  recognizes  that  such  a demand 
might  have  the  effect  of  excluding  some  of  the  moat  desirable 
candidates.  Mr.  Bryan  himself  would  not  oppose  the  rc- 
admission  of  those  who  have  strayed  from  the  party  fold,  hut 
he  thinks  that  they  ought  to  sit  on  the  stool  of  repentance  for 
a while,  ami  content  themselves  with  the  crumbs  that  fall 
from  the  Democratic  table.  Mr.  Mack,  on  the  contrary,  would 
regale  them  with  the  fatted  calf.  Our  own  impression  is  that 


it  would  bo  unwise  and  impracticable  to  attempt  to  relegate 
to  back  seats  many  of  the  men  who  felt  constrained  tem- 
porarily to  leave  the  Democratic  party  in  1890  and  1900.  Of 
some  of  them,  at  least,  it  may  be  said  that  where  Macgrcgor 
sits  is  the  head  of  the  table. 


The  attention  of  politicians  has  been  fixed  on  the  Repub- 
lican State  convention  of  Ohio.  Would  that  body  follow  the 
example  of  Republican  conventions  in  some  other  States  and 
pledge  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  Ohio’s  delegation  in  the  next  Repub- 
lican national  convention?  Senator  Hanna  thought  that  the 
question  should  be  answered  in  the  negative,  and  assigned  some 
plausible  reasons  for  his  opinion.  He  pointed  out  that  this  year 
the  Ohio  convention  is  convoked  for  the  sole  purpose  of  nomi- 
nating a State  ticket,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  assume  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  convention  which  is  to  be  chosen  in  1904,  and 
the  specific  function  of  which  will  bo  to  express  the  preference 
of  the  State  for  a candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Hanna 
denied  that,  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  he  has  been  influ- 
enced in  the  slightest  degree  by  any  ambition  of  his  own,  hav- 
ing declared  both  privately  and  publicly  that  he  himself  is  not 
and  will  not  be  a candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination. 
It  could  not  be  taken  for  granted,  however,  ho  said,  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  be  the  only  candidate  before  the  national  con- 
vention of  his  party,  and  Mr.  Hanna  should  not  be  forced  to 
give  offence  to  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  rivals  by  committing  Ohio  to 
the  support  of  the  President  a year  in  advance.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Republican  national  committee,  it  was  Mr.  Hanna’s  duty, 
we  were  told,  to  maintain  an  impartial  attitude  toward  the 
several  candidates,  and  he  had  strong  personal  reasons  for  con- 
ciliating every  element  in  his  party,  because  the  Legislature  to 
be  chosen  this  autumn  would  exercise  some  influence  on  Mr. 
Hanna’s  re-election  to  the  Senate.  All  this  is  true  enough, 
and  if  the  expediency  of  endorsing  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  not  been 
mooted  and  widely  discussed,  not  much  significance  might  have 
been  attached  to  Ohio’s  failure  to  go  beyond  a perfunctory  ap- 
proval of  the  present  Administration.  As  it  was,  however.  Sen- 
ator Forakcr  having  proclaimed  a determination  to  secure  an 
unequivocal  endorsement  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  candidacy,  Mr. 
Ilanna  found  himself  unable  to  oppose  that  determination 
without  taking  a more  decided  stand  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  than  he  cared  to  assume.  On  May  26  he  gave  out 
this  statement : “ I am  in  receipt  of  a telegram  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  which  indicates  to  me  his  desire  to  have  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Ohio  Republiean  State  convention  of  his  Ad- 
ministration and  candidacy.  In  view  of  this  I shall  not  op- 
pose such  action  by  the  convention,  and  I havo  telegraphed  the 
President  to  that  effect.” 


The  prospect  that  the  endorsement  of  his  candidacy  for  a 
second  term  of  the  Presidency  would  be  opposed  in  the  Ohio 
Republican  convention  elicited  two  interesting  statements 
from  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  disclaimed  having  had  anything  to  do 
with  raising  the  question  of  his  endorsement,  but  he  recognized 
that,  sooner  or  later,  it  was  bound  to  arise.  Inasmuch  as  it  has 
now  arisen,  those  who  favor  his  Administration  and  his  nomi- 
nation will,  of  course,  he  says,  endorse,  and  those  who  do  not 
favor  him  will  oppose  such  an  endorsement.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Roosevelt  thus  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns.  He 
also  seems  to  hare  forced  the  fighting  at  a dinner  in  Tacoma, 
when  a number  of  United  States  Senators  betrayed  a disposi- 
tion to  criticise  the  independence  of  Senatorial  wishes  ex- 
hibited in  the  distribution  of  Executive  patronage.  Far  from 
intimating  in  a conciliatory  way  that  there  might  be  a change 
in  that  particular,  the  President  is  reported  to  have  said  that, 
while  he  would  like  to  be  President  again,  he  would  far  rather 
be  a whole  President  for  three  years  than  half  of  a President 
for  seven  years.  That  is  the  true  Jacksonian  spirit,  and 
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nothing  is  more  certain  to  delight  the  voting  rank  and  file; 
but  whether  it  will  commend  itself  to  the  engineers  of  the 
machine  by  which  delegates  are  selected  is  a different  question. 
Scarcely  had  this  utterance  been  reported  when  a well-in- 
formed New  York  newspaper  announced  that  at.  least  twenty 
New  York  delegates  to  the  next  Republican  national  conven- 
tion would  oppose  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  nomination.  It  is  admitted 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  get  the  rest  of  the  delegates  from  his 
native  State,  provided  Senator  Platt  and  Senator  Quay,  who 
are  expected  to  co-operate  in  the  convention,  shall  maintain 
their  present  attitude  of  friendliness  toward  the  President. 
These  two  Senator*  combined  in  1900  to  nominate  Mr.  Roose- 
velt for  the  Vice-Presidency,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  be- 
coming a candidate  for  the  Governorship  of  New  York.  They 
were  vehemently  opposed  at  the  time  by  their  old  coadjutor 
Senator  Hanna,  and  they  never  would  have  taken  the  course 
they  did  had  they  supposed  it  possible  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  become  President.  If  these  are  the  men  on  whom  Mr. 
Roosevelt  mainly  relies  for  success  in  the  next  Republican 
national  convention,  he  may  find  himself  leaning  on  broken 
reeds.  The  truth  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
Scuutore  just  named,  all  of  (he  veteran  wire-pullers  are  be- 
lieved to  be  opposed  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  For  the  moment,  it 
seems  probable,  however,  that  he  will  win  in  spite  of  them. 


Complete  failure  has  attended  the  attempts  of  Postmaster- 
General  Payne  to  stifle  the  scandals  which  have  been  exposed 
in  the  Post-office  Department  and  in  the  Washington  city  post- 
office.  lie  has,  to  be  sure,  secured  what  seems  to  be  a technical 
defence  to  some  of  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Seymour  Tulloch, 
former  cashier  of  the  local  post-office  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Tracewell,  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  says  that  Mr.  Tulloch 
is  mistaken  in  asserting  that  any  conversation  took  place  be- 
tween them,  and  Auditor  Castle  points  out  that,  as  a mere 
accounting  officer,  he  was  obliged  to  trust  to  the  scrutiny  of 
department  officials,  and  could  not  possibly  know  in  each  case 
whether  service  was  actually  performed  or  not.  Nobody  has 
charged  Auditor  Castle  with  personal  responsibility  for  the 
enrolment  of  men  and  women  who  performed  no  services. 
The  fact  that  men  and  women  were  placed  upon  the  pay-roll 
with  the  understanding  that  they  should  give  no  services  is 
not  denied.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  important 
allegations  of  corruption  made  by  Mr.  Tulloch  will  be  con- 
firmed by  the  report  which  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  Bristow— the  name  is  of  good  augury — is  expected 
soon  to  make.  It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Bristow  will  bring  home 
to  Maehen,  Beavers,  Tyner,  and  their  accomplice*  the  guilt 
of  running  the  Post-office  Department  for  the  benefit  of  those 
directly  in  charge  of  the  fret-delivery  service,  and  of  those 
members  of  Congress  who  were  willing  to  make  unheard-of 
appropriations  for  this  branch  of  the  PoSt-office  Department. 

Thanks  to  the  independent  press,  it  has  proved  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  original  intention,  which  was  to  shield  the  guilty 
parties,  and  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  corruption  in  the 
postal  service.  Tyner,  the  Attorney-General  for  the  depart- 
ment, has  been  summarily  removed,  Beavers  has  been  allowed 
to  resign,  Maehen  has  been  suspended,  and  a fourth  official, 
Daniel  V.  Miller,  has  been  arrested  for  accepting  a bribe. 
There  is  a rumor  that,  when  President  Roosevelt  returns  to 
Washington,  an  effort  will  bo  made  by  Postmaster-General 
Payne  to  secure  the  removal  of  Mr.  Robert  J.  Wynne,  First 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter 
has  not  evinced  the  proper  esprit  de  corps,  and  has  given  in- 
formation to  newspaper  men  who  have  desired  to  learn  the 
inside  facts  about  the  management  of  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment. It  is  not  rebuke,  but  sympathy  and  support,  that  Mr. 
Wynne  deserves,  if  he  believes  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
government  to  punish  embezzlement  and  to  “ turn  the  rascals 
out.”  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  well  to  retain  in  office  the  good  men 
appointed  by  Mr.  McKinley;  but  he  would  not  honor  his  pre- 
decessor's memory  by  shielding  the  unfit.  TTe  should  treat  them 
as  Mr.  McKinley  would  have  done — relegate  them  promptly 
to  private  life,  if  not  to  the  penitent iury.  If  a choice  must 
be  made  between  Postmaster-General  Payne  and  First  Aasist* 
ant  Postmaster-General  Wynne,  we  opine  that  the  latter  will 
not  l>e  the  first  to  go. 


The  dismissal  of  General  von  Rnaben.  the  governor  of  Bes- 
sarabia, for  failing  to  use  the  force  at  his  command  to  avert 


the  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  Kishinef  may  be  followed  by  the 
removal  of  Mr.  W.  K.  von  Plehwe  from  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  That  is  what  should  be  done  if  the  published  letter 
said  to  have  been  addressed  by  Mr.  von  Plehwe  to  General  von 
Kaaben  is  authentic.  A more  flagrant  example  of  the  dis- 
ingenuous u Don’t  put  him  under  the  pump  ” injunction  has 
been  seldom  seen.  In  this  letter,  the  authenticity  of  which 
has  not  been  contradicted,  the  Minister  tells  the  governor 
that  anti-Semitic  movements  are  apprehended  in  the  latter’s 
province,  and  that  he  should  endeavor  to  discourage  them  by 
exhortation,  refraining,  however,  from  the  use  of  physical 
force.  That  is  precisely  what  the  governor  did.  He  issued 
some  perfunctory  proclamations,  but,  although  he  had  troops 
enough  at  his  disposal  to  stifle  the  riot  in  the  genu,  he  allowed 
the  massacre  to  continue  for  three  days.  Under  the  circum- 
stances the  dismissal  of  Mr.  von  Plehwe  would  seem  unavoid- 
able if  the  Czar  desire*  wholly  to  absolve  himself  from  re- 
sponsibility for  a crime  against  civilization.  Hitherto  Nicholas 
II.  has  been  regarded  as  a man  altogether  too  enlightened 
and  high-minded  to  share  the  anti-Semitic  prejudices  ex- 
hibited by  many  of  his  subjects.  It  was  a Jew.  we  should 
remember,  who  led  the  Czar  to  convoke  the  Peace  Conference, 
by  convincing  him  that  the  existing  colossal  armaments  would 
ultimately  cause  economic  ruin. 


In  view  of  the  severe  rebuke  administered  by  the  Russian 
government  to  the  governor  of  Bessarabia,  and  of  the  dis- 
missal which  may  be  impending  over  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, sobriety  and  foresight  were  evinced  in  the  circular 
signed  by  President  Leo  X.  Levi,  and  issued  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Jewish  Society  of  B'nai  B’rith.  This  cir- 
mifar  points  out  that  it  is  neither  fair  nor  wise  to  execrate  the 
government  of  Russia  because  of  the  murderous  brutality  of 
a frenzied  mob,  and  suggests  that  an  appeal  for  justice  should 
not  he  coupled  with  denunciations.  Let  us  say  nothing,  says 
Mr.  Levi,  that  will  cut  ub  off  from  the  right  to  make  a dignified 
and  manly  uppeal  in  the  name  of  humanity  to  the  dignity  and 
manhood  of  the  Czar.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  an  ap- 
peal couched  in  such  a spirit  would  receive  the  earnest  endorse- 
ment of  our  State  Department,  because  there  is  ground  for 
expecting  that  the  massacre  at  Kishinef  will  cause  a large 
emigration  of  Jews  from  Bessarabia  to  the  United  States,  and 
thus  supply  us  with  the  technical  ground  for  remonstrance  of 
which  we  availed  ourselves,  not  only  in  the  case  of  Rumania, 
but  also  in  the  ease  of  Russia  herself,  when  a ukase  was  is- 
sued confining  the  Jews  within  specific  boundaries  in  the 
western  section  of  the  empire.  Russia  has  hitherto  had  our 
friendship  because  she  earned  it  in  our  civil  war.  If  she  de- 
sires to  keep  it,  however,  she  must  repudiate  by  deeds  as  well 
as  words  responsibility  for  the  atrocities  of  which  the  Jews 
have  been  victims. 


According  to  the  latest  news  from  Washington,  the  negotia- 
tions at  Peking  for  a treaty  of  commerce  between  the  United 
.States  and  China  have  been  resumed,  the  opposition  attributed 
to  the  Russian  charge  d'affaires  having  been,  to  a considerable 
extent,  abated.  It  now  appears  that  our  commissioner  was 
originally  instructed  to  ask,  not  for  two,  btit  for  three  addi- 
tional treaty  porta  in  Manchuria.  Wo  shall  have  to  content 
ourselves,  it  is  said,  with  one  besides  Newehwang,  and,  ac- 
cording to  a report  from  Washington,  our  choice  is  to  fall  on 
a port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yulu  River,  which  forma  the 
boundary  between  Manchuria  and  Korea.  Mr.  McCormick, 
our  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  who  is  on  his  way  home  for 
a vacation,  has  been  interviewed  in  London,  and  expressed 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  Russia’s  promise 
to  maintain  the  open  door  throughout  Manchuria.  That  ia 
to  say,  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  will  have  free 
access  through  Newehwang.  Dalny,  and  the  new  treaty  port 
on  the  Yalu  River,  and,  of  course,  whatever  concession  ia 
made  to  us  will  be  enjoyed  by  other  countries  the  treaties  of 
which  with  China  contain  the  moat-favored-nation  clause.  We 
have  previously  expressed  the  opinion  that,  when  Mr.  Ixusar, 
the  Czar’s  minister  at  Peking,  should  return  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, it  would  he  found  that  Russia  has  had  no  intention  of 
interfering  with  our  treaty  rights  in  Manchuria. 


We  learn  from  Ambassador  McCormick  that  Mr.  de 
Witte,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance,  is  a firm  advocate 
of  the  open  door,  recognizing  that  for  the  Siberian  Railway 
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to  bo  a success,  it  must  get  freight  in  largo  quantities  which 
Russia  herself  cannot  supply.  Tito  attempt  made  in  certain 
quarters  to  precipitate  us  into  an  anti-Russian  combination 
with  Great  Britain  and  Japan  was  foredoomed  to  failure,  be- 
cause we  have  a man  of  common  sense  at  the  head  of  our 
State  Department,  Before  we  renounce  our  traditional  policy 
of  avoiding  foreign  complications,  we  shall  have  to  see  our  na- 
tional interests  threatened  in  a more  vital  point  than  they  are 
ever  likely  to  be  by  Russia  in-the  Far  East.  Our  manufacturers 
of  cotton  cloths  can  depend  upon  finding  a much  widor  market 
for  their  products  in  the  three  provinces  that  compose  Man- 
churia, so  long  as  order  is  maintained  by  the  Czar’B  soldiers 
on  the  principal  trade  routes  than  they  have  found  amid  the 
state  of  anarchy  which  inevitably  would  have  followed  the 
expulsion  of  the  Russians.  On  this  point  Secretary  Hay 
seems  to  have  hud  no  doubt  from  the  outset,  and  he  has,  there- 
fore, paid  no  heed  to  the  clamor  of  certain  newspapers,  which, 
on  the  pretext  that  our  trade  was  in  danger,  strove  to  drive 
him  into  the  arms  of  Japan.  We  quite  understand  why  the 
Japanese  would  like  to  see  the  Russians  driven  from  Man- 
churia, but  our  interests  are  by  no  means  identical  with  theirs. 


The  success  of  the  fusion  candidate  for  Mayor  of  New  York 
city  continues  to  seem  more  probable  than  it  did  some  months 
ago.  On  the  one  hand,  William  S.  Devery,  of  malodorous  repu- 
tation, has  decided  to  be  a candidate  for  the  Mayoralty,  and 
has  thus  introduced  a serio-comic  element  in  the  situation. 
To  the  onlooker  the  incident  is  a comic  one,  but  for  Tammany 
Hall  it  is  not  devoid  of  seriousness,  for  Devgry  is  likely  to  get 
a good  many  votes  in  his  own  district  which,  but  for  his  inter- 
position, would  fall  to  the  Tammany  nominee.  On  the  other 
hand,  a great  many  German-Aincricun  associations  in  the 
boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  have  pledged  themselves 
to  support  the  Fusion  candidate,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  it  is 
due,  doubtless  to  these  demonstrations  that  Mr.  Herman  Rid- 
dcr,  of  the  G.  A.  R.  IT.,  or  German- American  Reform  Union, 
has  abated  somewhat  his  opposition  to  a renomination  of  Mayor 
Low.  A similar  change  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  native- Amer- 
icans is  indicated  by  the  sermon  preached  on  Sunday,  May  24, 
by  Dr.  I'arkhurxt,  who  did  not  hesitate  some  time  ago  to  criti- 
cise the  Low  administration  with  a good  deal  of  acerbity.  lie 
now  recants,  and  deplores  the  existing  indifference  to  the  out- 
come of  the  next  Mayoralty  campaign,  an  indifference  which 
he  attribute*  to  an  exaggerated  appreciation  of  what  the 
present  administration  has  failed  to  do.  and  the  greatly  in- 
adequate appreciation  of  whut  it  has  accomplished.  lie  ad- 
mits it  to  be  outrageously  unfair  that  a single  shortcoming  on 
the  part  of  an  administration  should  bulk  larger  in  tho  popu- 
lar mind  than  the  ninety-nine  good  things  that  it  performs. 


Dr.  Parkhurst  found  a great  deal  to  praise  in  the  work  of  tho 
city  departments.  He  pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  tho  Tam- 
many Health  Commissioner  paid  five  cents  a pound  for  alum 
which  the  present  commissioner  buys  for  two  cents  a pound. 
Recalling  the  fact  that  in  1901  the  meat  furnished  the  Deport- 
ment of  Charities  cost  the  city  $35,000  mow  than  it  would  had 
the  contract  been  given  to  the  lowest,  instead  of  the  highest 
bidder,  he  showed  that  Tammany  charged  more  for  treating 
pauperB  like  cattle  than  the  Low  administration  charges  for 
treating  them  like  human  beings.  Tie  reminded  his  auditors 
that  prostitution  has  to  a large  extent  been  banished  from 
tenement-houses,  and  that  in  the  present  Tenement- House 
Commission,  tenants  have  found  a stronghold  of  protection 
and  a trusted  court  of  appeals.  He  admitted  that  the  re- 
generation of  the  police  force  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
begun  before  the  opening  of  the  present  year,  but  he  insisted 
that  under  General  Greene,  it  had  been  prosecuted  with  amaz- 
ing energy.  He  denounced  the  majority  of  the  higher  police 
officials,  from  inspectors  down,  as  irredeemable,  and  he  regard- 
ed the  dismissal  of  four  inspectors  and  thirty-eight  captains 
within  leas  than  five  months  as  a record  to  he  proud  of.  In 
view  of  whut  has  been  already  accomplished,  and  what  might 
be  confidently  hoped  for  if  Tammany  could  be  kept  out  of 
power  for  two  or  four  years  more.  I>r.  Parkhurst  earnestly 
urged  the  friends  of  honest  municipal  government  to  rally  to 
the  support  of  the  Fusion  candidate  next  November. 


The  numerous  lockouts  that  have  recently  occurred  and  the 
rapidly  increasing  tendency  of  manufacturers  to  combine  for 
mutual  protection  against  tins  demands  of  labor  are  phe- 
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nomena  of  gTavc  significance.  The  refusal  of  laboreuninnists 
to  recognize  a community  of  interest  between  employers  and 
employed,  and  the  incessant  exaction  of  higher  wages  without 
reference  to  tho  prices  obtainable  in  the  market  for  the  com- 
modities produced,  have  provoked  counter  measures  on  the 
part  of  capitalists  engaged  in  manufacturing,  who  foresee  tho 
necessity  of  preparing  betimes  for  a period  of  industrial  de- 
pression. According  to  the  statistics  collected  by  the  com- 
mercial agencies,  the  market  values  of  textiles  have  suffered 
a material  shrinkage  during  the  last  few  months,  and,  in  de- 
spite of  the  large  purchases  of  pig-iron  which  continue  to  be 
made  for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  price  of 
that  commodity  is  lower  by  $3  50  per  ton  than  it  was  a short 
time  ago.  Suppose  the  price  of  pig-iron  should  drop  to  the 
level  at  which  it  stood  about  a decade  since — $10  50  per  ton — 
would  it  be  possible  for  the  manufacturers  of  that  product  to 
pay  their  workmen  the  same  wages  that  the  latter  have  been 
receiving  during  the  last  year?  Every  reasonable  onlooker 
would  answer  the  question  in  the  negative,  yet,  as  experience 
has  shown,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  iron-workers 
would  strike  at  the  first  attempt  to  reduce  their  wages.  Under 
the  circumstances,  manufacturers  of  pig-iron  could  not  be 
blamed  if  they  entered  upon  a concerted  lockout,  and  kept 
their  works  closed  until  an  improvement  in  the  market  and  a 
concession  in  respect  of  wages  should  render  it  possible  to 
manufacture  without  a loss. 


Labor-unionists  should  listen  to  the  wise  advice  given  them 
in  Chicago  on  Monday,  May  25,  by  Mr.  Clarence  8.  Harrow, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  appeared  os  the  legal  champion  of 
the  union  mine- workers  before  the  coal-strike  commission.  lie 
warned  them  that  one  of  the  chief  perils  to  which  trade-unions 
an?  exposed  is  the  disposition  of  their  members  to  consider 
solely  tlic  question  of  wag<*s,  and  to  give  no  heed  to  other  con- 
siderations upon  which  not  only  the  prosperity  but  the  ex- 
istence of  a given  industry  depends.  He  pointed  out  that  at 
all  times  and  seasons  they  rely  upon  their  numerical  strength 
to  enforce  compliance  with  their  demands,  forgetting  that  it 
is  impossible  for  an  employer  to  compel  the  community  to  buy 
his  products,  and  that  it  is  equally  impossible  to  compel  him 
to  go  on  producing  at  a loss.  Mr.  Harrow  further  admonished 
his  auditors  that  the  impossibilities  which  they  refused  to 
recognize  were  perfectly  patent  to  outsiders,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, unreasonable  demands,  missing  the  rapport  of  public 
opinion,  must  prove  abortive.  Mr.  Harrow’s  advice  was  op- 
portune because,  if  the  observations  of  political  economists 
can  be  trusted,  a period  of  industrial  depression  recurs  once  in 
about  ten  years,  and  it  may  be  that  such  a period  is  not  now 
very  distant. 


The  objects  of  the  new  Building-Trades  Employers*  Associa- 
tion in  New  York,  as  set  forth  in  its  constitution,  are:  “To 
foster  the  interest  of  those  engaged  in  the  erection  and  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  other  structures;  to  reform  abuses 
relating  to  the  business  of  persons  so  engaged;  to  secure  free- 
dom from  unjust  and  unlawful  exactions;  to  obtain  and  dif- 
fuse accurato  and  reliable  information  as  to  all  matters  affect- 
ing such  persons;  to  procure  uniformity,  harmony,  and  cer- 
tainty in  the  relations  existing  between  employers,  employees, 
mechanics,  and  laborers,  and  in  all  lawful  ways  to  promote 
and  protect  the  business  interests  of  the  members  of  this  as- 
sociation; but  there  is  no  iutcution  nor  shall  there  be  any 
action  on  the  part  of  this  association  to  control  or  in  any 
way  deal  with  prices  or  restrict  competition.”  At  this  writing 
twenty -eight  out  of  thirty-five  branches  of  the  building  in- 
dustry arc  represented  in  the  new  association.  Each  of  these 
branches  will  have  three  representative*  in  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, and  the  governors  will  have  power  of  the  association 
to  decide  all  controversies  between  tho  members  of  the  associa- 
tion and  their  employees,  to  determine  and  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  the  members  of  the  association  in  such  controversies, 
and  to  decide  all  disputes  and  disagreements  arising  between 
employers’  associations  and  employees’  organizations.  The 
course  of  this  new  association  will  be  followed  with  great  in- 
terest. It  seems  to  be  a defensive  league,  which  the  thorough 
organization  of  workmen,  represented  by  the  Board  of  Build- 
ing Trades,  had  rendered  indispensably  necessary.  The  Board 
of  Building  Trades  hnd  become  far  too  strong  for  individual 
builders  to  deal  with.  Its  orders,  reasonable  or  not,  had  to  be 
obeyed.  A counter  organization  had  to  be  formed.  The  new 
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league  does  not  oppose  the  unions  os  such.  It  simply  con- 
fronts organization  with  organization.  Out  of  it  should  come, 
and  we  trust  will  come,  a better  understanding  between  em- 
ployers and  workmen,  fewer  disputes,  and  a much  readier  and 
more  just  settlement  of  those  that  happen. 

In  the  United  States  neither  employers  nor  labor-unionists 
have  hitherto  seemed  disposed  to  accept  compulsory  arbitration 
us  a remedy  for  strikes  and  lockouts.  Both  employers  and  em- 
ployed, however,  may  change  their  minds  if  the  experiment 
should  be  made  by  our  Canadian  neighbors  and  should  prove 
successful.  A bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Ontario  Legisla- 
ture for  the  establishment  of  a permanent  official  board  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration.  A noteworthy  feature  of  the  bilt 
is  the  provision  that,  after  the  Board  shall  have  investigated  a 
labor  dispute  and  given  an  award,  the  decision  shall  be  binding 
upon  both  parties  to  the  contest  for  two  years,  though  after 
one  year  it  may  be  voided  by  either  contestant  giving  tho 
other  sixty  days'  notice.  The  penalty  for  the  non-observance 
of  the  award  is  a fine  of  $500  in  the  case  of  an  employer,  and 
of  $50  in  that  of  an  employee.  A somewhat  similar  proposal 
has  been  laid,  by  the  Minister  of  Labor,  before  the  Dominion 
Parliament.  We  have  not  before  us  the  text  of  either  project, 
but  from  the  outlines  that  we  have  seen  wo  infer  that  both 
bills  are  modelled  on  the  New  Zealand  statute  which  has  been 
operative  since  the  beginning  of  1895.  Under  that  law  the 
colony  was  divided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  a local 
board  of  conciliation  might,  if  petitioned  for,  be  set  up,  on 
which  masters  and  men  should  be  equally  represented,  with 
an  impartial  chairman.  At  the  request  of  any  party  to  an 
industrial  dispute,  the  District  Board  of  Conciliation  was  em- 
powered to  hear,  examine,  and  award.  As  soon  as  a dispute 
stood  referred  to  a board,  anything  in  the  nature  of  striking  or 
looking  out  was  forbidden.  The  award  of  a board  of  concilia- 
tion, however,  was  not  to  he  enforeable  by  law,  but  only  a 
friendly  recommendation  to  the  disputants.  Yet,  in  ease  these, 
or  any  of  them,  refused  to  accept  the  recommendation,  any 
party  might  appeal  to  a Court  of  Arbitration,  a tribunal  con- 
sisting of  a judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sitting  as  president, 
with  two  assessors,  one  selected  by  associations  of  employers, 
the  other  by  federations  of  trade-unions.  The  court’s  award 
was  to  be  given  by  a majority  of  its  members,  and  it  rested 
with  them  to  say  whether  it  should  have  the  force  of  law,  or 
merely  be  of  the  nature  of  good  advice.  If  it  was  to  have  legal 
force,  it  waB  to  be  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court,  after  which  any 
party  to  it  could  by  leave  of  the  judge  get  an  order  exacting 
a penalty  for  breach  of  it.  The  penalty  was  not  to  exceed  five 
hundred  pounds  in  tho  case  of  any  individual  employer  or 
trade-union.  Should  a union’s  funds  be  insufficient,  each 
member  was  to  be  liable  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  £10. 
Under  the  New  Zealand  act,  as  first  pasBed,  the  award  might 
not  have  force  for  longer  than  two  yeara.  But  the  currency 
of  award  has  since  beer  extended  to  three  years,  and  even 
thereafter  a decision  will  continue  in  force  until  one  of  the 
parties  applies  to  the  court  for  n revision.  It  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  that,  until  very  recently,  the  New  Zealand  statute 
has  worked  well,  but  some  signs  of  dissatisfaction  are  now  ob- 
served. 


When  these  lines  meet  the  render’s  eye,  the  Supreme  Court, 
of  the  United  States  will  have  decided  whether,  before  its  ad- 
journment for  the  summer,  it  will  hear  arguments  on  the 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  Northern  Securities  case,  or  whether  the  hear- 
ing shall  be  deferred  until  October.  Even  in  the  latter  event, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Court  will  pay  due  deference  to  the 
law  expediting  such  eases  which  was  passed  by  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  will  render  judgment  as  promptly  as  possible. 
Meanwhile,  of  course,  all  the  schemes  of  railway  consolidation 
which  were  projected  some  months  ago  remain  in  abeyance. 
The  opinion  still  prevails  that  the  decision  rendered  by  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  will  bo  sustained  by  the  highest  tri- 
bunal, and  by  a majority  larger  than  that — five  to  four— that 
concurred  in  the  judgment  which  tho  lower  court  felt  itself 
constrained  to  follow'.  There  is,  apparently,  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  campaign  begun  by  the  attack  on  the  Northern 
Securities  Company  will  be  continued  by  Attorney-General 
Knox  until  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  shall  have  made 
a definite  pronouncement.  The  respite  brings  but  little  com- 
fort, however,  to  those  who  have  scrutinized  the  text  of  the 


decision  rendered  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  If  that  de- 
cision be  affirmed  in  lofo,  there  seems  to  be  no  possible  means 
of  checking  competition  between  two  or  more  railways  original- 
ly intended  to  be  competitive,  except  by  modifying  tho  pro- 
visions of  the  anti-trust  act  of  1890. 


It  will  prove,  however,  extremely  difficult  to  amend  that  law 
— especially  on  the  eve  of  a Presidential  election.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Democratic  Representatives  and  Senators  will  not 
vote  to  make  the  statute  a less  efficient  instrument  against  the 
trusts  than  it  has  proved  to  be,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  would 
stultify  himself  if  without  protest  he  permitted  his  own  party 
to  emasculate  a law  which  a year  ago  he  was  inclined  to  regard 
as  inadequate.  The  fate  of  the  anti-trust  act  has  certainly 
been  extraordinary.  For  twelve  years  it  remained  on  the 
statute-books  virtually  inoperative.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a 
scarecrow  to  which^  nobody'  need  pay  serious  attention.  The 
interpretation  of  it  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on 
which  the  Circuit  Court,  of  Appeals  based  its  own  judgment  in 
the  Northern  Securities  case  was  perfectly  known  to  the 
veteran  lawyers  who  were  consulted  by  the  organizers  of  the 
Northern  Securities  Company.  Nevertheless,  they  failed  to 
perceive  the  bearings  of  that  decision  on  the  scheme  by  which 
Messrs.  Hill  and  Harriinnn  proposed  to  accommodate  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern 
Pacific,  The  fact  justifies  the  conclusion  expressed  by  us  the 
other  day  that  very  few  counsel  in  the  United  States  are  com- 
petent to  give  a thoroughly  trustworthy  opinion  on  questions 
of  constitutional  law. 


The  telegrams  from  Bogota  are  vague,  but  the  inference 
seems  on  the  whole  well  founded  that  the  outcome  of  the  recent 
ministerial  crisis  is  not  unfavorable  to  the  npprovul  of  the 
Panama  Canal  treaty.  The  outgoing  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, or,  to  give  him  his  official  title,  Minister  of  Government, 
was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  a friend  of  the  treaty,  but  his 
opposition  to  a revival  of  martial  law  was  not  a favorable  sign. 
The  Constitution  of  Colombia  provides  that  when  martial  luw 
has  been  proclaimed  the  President  is  invested  with  unlimited 
powers,  and  is  qualified  to  give  by  his  own  signature  validity 
to  a treaty  which  otherwise  would  require  the  assent  of  Con- 
gress. The  advocates  of  the  treaty  have  always  counted  on 
the  exercise  of  this  prerogative  by  President  Marroquin  in  the 
last  resort.  Apparently  he  would  be  sustained  in  such  a 
proceeding  by  Genera!  Pinto,  the  new  Minister  of  Govern- 
ment. who,  as  a representative  of  Cauca,  a department  which 
would  derive  exceptional  benefit  from  the  canal,  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  desire  a ratification  of  the  treaty.  The 
cupidity  of  Colombian  politicians  has  naturally  been  excited 
by  the  ten  million  dollars  in  gold  which  our  government  is  to 
pay  to  President  Marroquin  on  the  exchange  of  ratifications, 
and  it  is  aggravated  by  the  worthlessness  of  the  existing  Colom- 
bian currency. 


That  is  not  the  only  source,  however,  from  which 
they  have  hoped  to  e.xtraet  some  pecuniary  return  for  the 
concession  made  to  the  United  States.  They  hove  counted 
upon  obtaining  in  one  way  or  another  a share  of  the  forty 
million  dollars  which  we  are  to  pay  the  French  Canal  Com- 
pany for  its  plant  and  franchise.  Not,  of  eouree,  that  the 
officers  of  the  company  would  be  permitted  by  the  French 
courts  to  expend  any  part  of  the  purchase-money  in  bribes 
given  to  members  of  the  Colombian  Congress.  That  would 
not  be  the  modus  operandi.  Certain  French  bankers  who  hold 
large  blocks  of  the  company’s  securities,  and  who  would  regard 
these  as  worthless  unless  the  sale  of  the  company’s  assets  to 
the  United  States  can  be  effected,  would  probably  be  willing  to 
make  considerable  sacrifices  to  secure  a ratification  of  the 
treaty.  Their  agents  in  Bogota  are  reported  to  be  unusually 
active  at  the  present  time.  The  fate  of  the  treaty  will  be 
known  liefore  many  weeks  are  over.  The  Congress  has  been 
convoked  in  special  session  for  the  express  purpose  of  voting 
on  the  treaty;  but  if  President  Marroquin  finds  it  impossible 
to  sntisfy  tho  demands  of  the  blackmailers,  he  may  prorogue 
the  Congress,  and  proclaiming  martial  law,  proceed  to  ratify 
the  treaty  by  virtue  of  the  extraordinary  powers  with  which  he 
would  be  then  invested.  lie  is,  doubtless,  by  this  time  con- 
vinced that  we  will  never  pay  a penny  beyond  the  ten  million 
dollars  offered,  and  that  if  the  offer  l>e  rejected,  he  will  get 
nothing.  We  should  fall  back  on  tho  Nicaragua  route,  or  wait 
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until  the  State  of  Panama  should  have  declared  its  indepen- 
dence of  the  Colombian  Confederation,  to  which  it  has  played 
the  part  of  a milch  cow  for  many  years. 


Premier  Combes  begins  to  emerge  from  the  storm-clouds 
gathered  by  his  campaign  against  the  clerical  associations,  and 
we  learn  that  the  Chartreuse  and  Benedictine  factories  are 
once  more  at  work,  in  new  premises,  but  under  the  old  trade- 
marks. When  the  French  parliament  reassembled  the  other 
day,  M.  Combes  was  made  the  target  for  the  slings  and  arrows 
of  two  opposed  factions,  the  Socialists,  who  wish  to  go  much 
farther  than  the  Ministry,  and  the  Clericals,  who  oppose  every - 
thing  M.  Combes  has  done,  and  attack  his  whole  policy  and 
that  of  his  predecessor,  M.  Waldeck- Rousseau.  The  Socialists 
have  lost  no  opportunity  for  provoking  anti-religious  riots,  not 
even  stopping  short  at  the  doors  of  churches;  their  aim  is  to 
stir  up  sufficient  trouble  to  bring  about  a denunciation  of  the 
concordat,  aud  finally  to  dissolve  the  bonds  between  church 
and  state,  which  they  hold  to  be  anomalous  and  anachronistic 
in  republican  France.  The  Clericals  found  themselves,  to  their 
great  astonishment,  in  temporary  alliance  with  the  Socialists, 
hut  even  this  alliance  of  Pegasus  and  the  plough-horse  was  un- 
able to  disturb  the  comfortable  majority  which  is  M.  Combes’s 
legacy  from  his  predecessor.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  that 
all  the  sound  and  fury  attending  this  most  acrimonious  cam- 
paign has  not  disturbed  the  security  of  the  French  Ministry, 
and  that  the  fine  precedent  set  by  the  stable  and  orderly  Wal- 
dcek-Rousscau  regime  bids  fair  to  be  followed.  It  is  amusing 
to  find  an  enthusiastic  Frenchman  following  up  the  crusade 
of  our  Mr.  Roosevelt  against  race  suicide  by  proposing  that 
la  belle  France  should  establish  on  order  of  merit  for  mater- 
nity. M.  Piot  has  warmly  advocated  this  idea  in  a letter  to  M. 
Combes,  and  promises  soon  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Chamber. 


For  two  reasons  the  United  States  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  outcome  of  the  stand  taken  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
in  favor  of  protection.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  if  he  were  Premier,  would  not  only  impose  the 
registration  fee  on  grain  and  flour  which  Mr.  Ritchie,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  proposes  to  abolish,  but  would 
levy  such  an  additional  duty  on  imported  breadstuff*  as  would 
permit  of  giving  the  food  products  of  British  colonies  , a 
preference  of  at  least  one  shilling  per  quarter  over  similar 
commodities  imported  from  foreign  countries.  Such  a prefer- 
ence would  undoubtedly  stimulate  wheat-growing  in  the  north- 
western provinces  of  the  Dominion,  and,  if  the  preference 
could  be  maintained  for  a considerable  number  of  years,  those 
provinces  might  oust  us  from  tho  position  of  principal  pur- 
veyors of  grain  and  flour  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  idle  to 
deny  that  our  farmers  would  bo  seriously  injured  by  the  loss 
of  their  best  customer  for  their  surplus  breadstuffs.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  advocacy  of  a pro- 
tectionist programme  has  a direct  bearing  on  our  national  in- 
terests. The  other  reason  is  that,  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  fails  to 
seeuro  the  adoption  of  a protectionist  policy  by  the  present 
Unionist  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  by  tho  Brit- 
ish people  at  the  ballot-box,  the  tariff  arrangements  of  tho 
Dominion  are  likely  to  bo  changed  to  our  advantage.  Once 
let  the  Canadians  learn  that  they  have  no  hope  of  gaining  any 
discrimination  in  their  favor  in  the  British  market,  and  they 
are  likely  to  abolish  the  preference  of  33  1-3  per  cent,  which 
they  are  now  giving  to  British  manufacturers.  Moreover,  they 
will  recognize  that,  in  seeking  an  imperial  zollverein,  they  have 
been  following  a will-o’-the-wisp,  and  that  their  only  chance 
of  prosperity  lies  in  commercial  or  political  union  with  the 
United  States,  It  will  lie  remembered  that  Canadian  Liberals 
formerly  put  commercial  union  with  their  American  neighbors 
in  the  foreground  of  their  party  programme,  until  they  were 
eneourngixl  to  believe  that  they  might  obtain  an  outlet  for 
their  surplus  food  products  in  Great  Britain. 


Dr.  Hillis  of  Brooklyn  says  that  tho  country  is  suffering 
from  a reaction  on  the  negro  question.  He  is  right,  in  a 
measure,  an  to  that.  There  has  been  a gradual  modification 
of  tho  views  of  many  dispassionate  observers  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  universal  negro  suffrage.  Some  of  these  moderate 
men  have  spoken  out  their  modified  opinions,  and  that  has 
encouraged  divers  ebullitions  of  obstreperousness  from  vari- 
ouh  of  the  injudicious.  The  silly  endowment  of  the  golden 
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chambermaid  of  Indianapolis  is  an  instance  of  a prevailing 
exuberance  of  anti-negro  demonstration.  So  Dr.  Uillia  feels 
that  it  is  a proper  time  to  speak  out  for  the  under  dog,  and 
he  haB  spoken  in  a way  that  is  creditable  to  his  feelings.  But 
unless  tiie  newspapers  have  quoted  him  inaccurately  he  has 
been  cureless  in  his  assertions.  If  he  said  in  a sermon  on 
May  IT,  as  reported,  that  Dr.  Abbott  and  Mr.  Cleveland  had 
affirmed  that  the  negro  is  “ ignorant,  vicious,  and  unworthy,” 
and  closed  the  door  of  hope  in  his  face,  he  made  a surprising 
misstatement.  lie  has  Raid;  “If  the  universal  suffrage  is 
wrong,  then  . . . the  million  soldiers  who  gave  their  lives  for 
liberty  spilled  their  blood  in  the  interest  of  folly  and  supersti- 
tion." But,  really,  that  is  very  loose  talk.  The  eivil-war  soldiers 
didn't  die  for  universal  negro  suffrage,  and  Dr.  Hillis  muBt 
know  it.  “ Young  men,”  he  cries,  “ accept  no  leader  who 
discredits  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who  wants  to  re- 
vise Washington,  Jefferson,  Webster,  Lincoln,  anil  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment,”  but  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  might  be 
revised,  if  that  should  ever  seem  expedient,  without  revising 
any  of  the  four  statesmen  he  has  named  in  any  particular. 


In  a later  sermon  he  quotes  Dr.  Beecher  as  declaring,  in  ISflO, 
“ that  tho  poorest  government  of  an  ignorant  man  who  gov- 
erns himself  is  better  than  the  best  government  that  is  im- 
posed upon  him  from  without.”  That  is  apt  to  be  true,  Haiti 
and  Venezuela  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Anyhow,  the 
negro  and  carpet-bagger  government  that  was  imposed  from 
without  upon  the  South  was  a great  deal  worse  than  tho  gov- 
emnient  which  the  Southerners,  ignorant  as  many  of  them 
are,  have  been  able  to  provide  for  themselves  since  carpet- 
baggvrism  broke  down.  The  Southern  States  must  govern 
themselves  for  better  or  worse.  There  is  no  help  for  it  except 
war,  and  if  there  was  practical  help' for  it,  we  still  come  back 
to  Mr.  Beecher’s  declaration  that  the  poorest  government  of 
an  ignorant  man  who  governs  himself  is  better  than  the  best 
government  that  is  imposed  upon  him  from  without.  Neither 
by  declamation  nor  by  reflection  can  we  avoid  the  conclusion 
reached  by  thousands  of  observers,  and  well  expressed  by  Mr. 
Cleveland,  that  “those  who  do  the  lifting  of  tho  weight  must 
ho  those  who  stand  next  to  it.”  There  are  plenty  of  blather- 
skites in  the  South,  but  there  are  very  many  good  and  wiso 
people  there.  Conscience  is  almost  as  much  alive  in  the  South 
as  it  is  in  Brooklyn,  and  it  is  to  the  Southern  conscience  that 
we  must  chiefly  trust  for  fair  dealing  and  help  for  the  South- 
ern negroes. 


England,  having  enriched  the  vocabulary  of  the  world  by  the 
great  name  of  Gentleman,  has  now  increased  the  obligation  by 
a judicial  definition;  or,  to  speak  by  tho  card,  by  a judicial 
declaration  approaching  a definition.  Tn  a certain  ease  tried 
in  Loudon  the  other  day,  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  objected 
to  a certain  letter,  because  it  described  a house-painter  as  “ a 
gentleman.”  This  objection  obviously  called  for  a ruling  by 
the  bench.  The  bench  began  by  stating  that,  in  the  view  of  the 
Heralds’  College,  no  man  was  a gentleman  unless  his  grand- 
father, father,  or  tho  man  himself  was  entitled  to  bear  arms, 
or,  to  speak  in  modern  fashion,  possessed  armorial  bearings. 
In  mitigation  of  the  rigor  of  this  ruling,  which  would,  of 
course,  have  barred  the  house-painter,  tho  bench  pointed  out 
that  the  jury  would  observe  that  not  only  the  counsel  on  both 
sides,  but  even  the  bench  itself,  had  addressed  them  as  gentle- 
men; and  further,  the  bench  opined  that  such  of  them  os  were 
possessed  of  votes  were  invariably  greeted  with  the  title  of 
gentlemen,  at  least  at  political  meetings,  where  there  was  a 
question  of  disposing  of  the  said  votes.  Tho  learned  judge 
tlien  wpnt  on  the  other  tack  by  pointing  out  that,  while  the 
house-painter  had,  it  was  true,  a card,  nevertheless  a card  was 
not  the  same  thing  as  a coat  of  arms;  yet,  said  the  judge,  the 
good  painter  has  at  least  one  characteristic'  which  is  thought 
invariably  to  be  the  mark  of  a gentleman,  namely  tho  gout.  If 
any  one,  after  reading  the  above  ruling,  is  still  in  doubt  as  to 
what  a gentleman  is,  then  there  is  no  virtue  in  law.  Let  it  be 
recorded  that  the  legal  luminary  bears  the  fascinating  name 
of  Justice  Darling. 


To  the  record  of  international  compliments  we  have  this 
week  to  add  two,  one  coming  from  an  F.nglishninn  of  high 
distinction,  and  the  other  from  one  of  those  wealthy  Amer- 
ican girls  who  married  into  the  British  peerage.  The  distin- 
guished Englishman  is  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  cousin  to  the 
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British  Ambassador,  and  military  attache  to  the  British  em- 
bassy during  the  civil  war.  He  declares  in  a style  altogether 
dithyrambic  that  the  mad,  blind  struggle  for  the  dollar,  with  no 
thought  for  the  higher  life,  is  ruining  this  country;  that  the 
hearts  of  our  men  are  hard  ub  the  rocks  that  underlie  New 
York;  that  our  great  American  school-system  is  criminal  to 
the  future;  that  we  teach  our  children  to  forget  God  and  wor- 
ship the  dollar;  that  whatever  is  unwholesome  in  our  national 
system,  U strengthened  and  promulgated  by  our  schools,  in- 
stead of  being  eradicated  by  them.  The  minds  of  the  scions 
of  the  many  nations  that  go  to  make  up  his  nation  want,  our 
critic  tells  ua,  more  than  a set,  godless  curriculum ; great  moral 
impulses  are  the  most  important  things  in  the  world,  and  these 
cannot  be  strengthened  or  abetted  in  a school  system  where 
God  is  not  even  invited.  Where  the  national  system  restricts 
national  growth,  schools  of  many  denominations  and  sects, 
presenting  differences  of  thought,  would  bring  out  future 
sterling  national  traits,  and  would  not  tend  to  alter  the  ten- 
dency of  the  race,  which  is  towards  nobility  of  soul. 


The  American  peeress  writes;  “I  am  the  wife  of  a British 
peer.  My  father’s  money  was  honestly  made,  by  a man  with 
brains  and  not  by  a man  with  a grandfather.  It  made  a vast 
difference  in  this  Anglo-American  contract,  if  you  will  so  have 
it.  let  ua  strike  a balance,  and  see  who  got  the  better  of  the 
bargain.  My  husband  gave  a peerage,  a bad  reputation,  and  an 
encumbered  estate,  shady  friends,  endless  debts,  and  a broken 
constitution.  I gave  a fortune,  good  health,  good  looks,  re- 
vived prosperity  and  happiness!”  These  burning  words  were 
drawn  forth  by  an  English  tirade  against  all  American  girls 
who  have  married  into  titled  British  families,  and  which  ac- 
cused them  of  vanity,  ostentation,  spendthrift  tendencies,  and 
heaven  knows  what,  besides.  One  sentence  in  this  provoeatory 
letter  is  worth  reprinting.  Railing  against  the  American  peer- 
ess, the  other  lady  says:  44 1 accuse  her  of  introducing  the  ape- 
like decadence  of  New  York  society,  where  extravagance  is 
distinction,  display  is  nobility,  and  notoriety  the  ideal  at  which 
to  aim  ” and  any  amount  more,  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  clear 
that  two  good  ladies  bora  on  opposite  sides  of  the  great  waters 
are  using  the  public  press  to  continue  a private  quarrel.  The 
whole  thing  reminds  one  of  the  picture  of  the  two  “ beats  n in 
liuck  Finn,  which  bears  the  suggestive  title:  44  Jawing.” 


The  Paris- Madrid  automobile  race  turned  out  to  be  a mon- 
strous exhibition  that  left  a wail  of  dismay  behind  it.  It 
is  800  miles  from  Paris  to  Madrid.  Two  hundred  auto- 
mobiles started  on  May  24  to  race  that  distance,  stopping  at 
Bordeaux  which  is  343  miles  on  the  way.  So  many  desperate 
accidents  happened  that  the  government  ordered  the  race  stop- 
ped, but  more  than  half  the  contestants  completed  the  first 
stage  to  Bordeaux.  The  winner  got  there  in  five  hours  and 
thirteen  minutes,  an  average  speed  of  sixty-two  miles  an  hour. 
The  speed  of  uome  of  the  contestants  went  as  high  in  some 
places  as  the  rate  of  eighty-eight  miles  an  hour.  The  price  of 
these  exploits  was  high.  Four  ears  were  overturned  with 
dreudful  results.  A number  of  persona  were  run  over.  Besides 
minor  accidents  and  injuries,  eight  persons  were  killed  and  as 
many  more  seriously  injured.  These  shocking  results  stump 
the  race  as  preposterous,  And  will  doubtless  prevent  another  of 
the  same  kind.  The  peril  of  driving  these  huge  ears  over  high- 
ways at  a speed  of  a mile  a minute  or  more  is  obvious  to  all 
but  lunatics,  and  obviously  a course  800  miles  long  could  not 
be  so  policed  as  to  make  spectators  safe.  If  there  must  be 
motor  races,  they  must  be  on  raco  courses  expressly  built  for 
the  purpose.  An  international  road  race  in  Ireland  has  been 
planned  for  July  2,  but  there  the  course  will  be  but  ninety-three 
miles  long,  there  will  be  but  twelve  contestants,  and  seven 
thousand  men  will  guard  the  course.  Possibly,  in  view  of  the 
horrors  of  the  French  race,  thin  Irish  race  will  be  given  up. 
Automobile-racing  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
seems  inexpedient,  A spice  of  danger  is  an  essential  element 
in  good  sport,  hut  racing  the  big  automobiles  is  too  infernally 
dangerous  to  be  sporty.  Risks  so  great  are  only  warrantable 
for  pun>oftCH  of  a gravity  commensurate  with  them.  Sport 
does  not  excuse  them. 


The  “ race  suicide  ” question,  so  vigorously  brought  into  the 
forefront  of  public  concern  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  by 
the  President’s  pronouncement,  has  bad  quite  a long  inning 
and  its  topical  interest  is  still  fur  from  being  exhausted.  In 


the  June  North  Ameriean  Review,  one  “ Paterfamilias.”  a gen- 
tleman who  has  44  for  many  years  been  laboring  privately  and 
publicly  in  the  interest  of  many  kinds  of  social  reform  ” takes 
up  what  he  considers  to  be  the  commou-scnsc  end  of  the  argu- 
ment and  says  “some  plain  things  because  they  need  to  be 
said.”  He  protests  that  the  logical  deduction  from  the  Presi- 
dent’s expressions  on  the  subject,  in  his  famous  prefatory  let- 
ter, and  in  letters  to  begetters  of  large  families,  is  that  44  the 
nearer  Americana  approach  the  physical  status  of  rabbits  the 
more  patriotic  they  become.”  His  own  view  is  that  “we  need 
better  citizens,  not  more  of  them,”  and  he  sees  no  reason  “ for 
a man  bringing  into  the  world  a larger  number  of  children 
than  ho  is  able  to  care  for,”  which  practice,  he  contends,  means 
death  for  some  and  a state  of  social  degeneraev  for  the  rest. 
With  frankness  and,  it  must  be  said,  some  courage,  he  denies 
“that  the  sexual  relation  is  a function  designed  solely  for  the 
propagation  of  the  human  race,”  averring  that,  this  theory  is 
a mere  assumption  and  that  it  is  contrary  to  human  experi- 
ence. Ho  denies,  too,  that  marriage  is  solely  an  institution  for 
the  promotion  of  self-sacrifice  and  the  unlimited  propagation  of 
children  and  mitsery.  In  short,  he  believes  that  the  present 
generation  is  entitled  to  a goodly  share  of  well-being  and 
happiness,  and  that  its  claim  to  them  should  not  be  made  com- 
pletely subservient  to  the  claims  of  the  next  generation.  The 
change  in  the  economic  condition  of  women  which  has  come 
about  is  a large  factor  in  the  diminution  of  the  numerical  sire 
of  families.  “ The  wives  are  no  longer  pack -mules,  but  are 
getting  some  of  the  comforts  of  life,”  says  the  writer.  “ Why 
shouldn’t  they  ?”  he  asks.  Why,  indeed  f will  be  the  answer  of 
many  women  and  some  men. 


The  first  McKinley  campaign  seems  like  ancient  history 
now.  It  was  long,  long  ago,  before  the  Spanish  war;  long  be- 
fore the  great  boom  in  atoeks  and  the  making  of  the  Steel 
Trust,  the  Buffalo  Fair,  and  the  era  of  combinations.  But 
after  all  that  is  only  six  and  a half  yeare  ago,  and  there  are 
persons  still  in  the  prime  of  life  who  remember  Bryan’s  cross  - 
of-gold  speech,  and  the  first  free-silver  campaign.  They  will 
remember  the  part  taken  in  that  great  controversy  by  President 
E.  Benjamin  Andrews  of  Brown  University,  who  was  one  of 
the  very  few  learned  men  of  position  and  reputation  who  be- 
lieved in  silver.  He  threw  his  influence  in  with  Bryan  and 
the  silver  cause,  and  as  a consequence  presently  resigned  his 
office,  and  after  a sojourn  at  Chicago  brought  up  in  Lincoln 
as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  then  a silver 
State.  Dr.  Andrews  was  always  credited  with  sincerity,  and 
was  mourned  by  his  peers  as  a good  and  able  man  gone  un- 
accountably wrong.  It  seems  that  his  mind  did  not  stop  work- 
ing when  he  left  Brown.  He  has  seen  a light.  He  confessed 
to  his  class  in  ethics  a fortnight  ago  the  error  he  held  for  a 
number  of  years  about  the  production  of  gold.  On  the 
strength  of  the  opinion  of  eminent  geologists,  and  of  practical 
miners,  he  believed  in  1805  that  the  greatest  output  of  gold 
was  passed.  44 1 have  to  admit,”  he  says,  “ that  it  was  an  as- 
tounding mistake,  and  that  T was  in  great  and  inexcusable 
error.  I now  believe  that  the  heavy  output  of  gold,  which  by 
1807  had  cheeked  the  fall  of  prices,  will  continue.”  Dr.  An- 
drews has  doubtless  been  of  his  present  opinion  for  Borne  time 
past,  but  has  been  too  modest  to  speak  of  it.  The  revision  of 
his  sentiments  will  be  welcomed  by  his  old  friends,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  so  many  of  hia  later  friends  have  now  come  to 
ilu:  same  way  of  thinking,  that  it  won’t  hurt  him  in  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Bryan  seems  still  to  cling  to  the  old  plank,  but  it  must  be 
getting  lonely  for  him. 


“Max  O’Roll  ” was  a cheerful  spirit.  He  did  not  take  thia 
world  with  undue  seriousness,  and  the  world  did  not  take  too 
seriously  the  things  that  he  said  about  it.  But  they  were  lively 
things,  and  by  no  means  foolish,  though  not  always  accurate. 
TTo  treated  the  nntiona  with  levity,  and  the  nations  finding  hia 
temper  sound,  his  wit  sprightly,  and  his  observation  compre- 
hensive, took  his  gibes  in  good  part  and  felt  their  gayety  to  be 
promoted  by  them.  His  real  name  was  Paul  Blouet.  He  was 
bora  in  Brittany  in  1848;  was  a cavalry  officer  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  and  was  wounded  and  pensioned.  He  went  to 
England  and  worked  as  newspaper  correspondent,  and  later  as 
schoolmaster.  John  Dull  and  hie  Island,  published  in  1883, 
made  bis  reputation  as  a popular  writer,  and  started  1dm  on  a 
carper  as  traveller,  lecturer,  and  writer  of  books.  In  1901  be 
became  editor  of  Figaro  (Paris).  He  died  on  May  24. 
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The  New  Apportionment  and 
the  Next  Presidential  Campaign 

To  some  one  expressing  n doubt  whether 
the  State  of  New  York  could  be  carried  by 
the  Republican*  in  ItMW,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
said  to  have  replied  that  he  could  win  with- 
out New  York.  That  is  unquestionably  true, 
but  how  many  of  the  State*  won  by  Mr. 
McKinley  in  1900  could  Ilia  successor  af' 
ford  to  lose?  To  answer  this  question  we 
must  examine  the  effect  of  the  new  appor- 
tionment, based  on  the  census  of  1000,  on 
the  electoral  votes.  Haa  that  reapportion- 
ment made  the  election  of  a Democratic 
candidate  more  difficult T Let  us  begin  by 
assuming  that  neither  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
nor  Oklahoma  will  be  admitted  to  the 
Union  before  November,  1904.  We  can  sub- 
sequently make  the  corrections  which  the 
acquisition  of  Statehood  by  those  Territories 
would  require. 

The  Presidential  elections  of  1896  and 
1!H>0  were  both  bused  on  the  apportionment 
m of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  was  made  in  pursuance  of  the  cen- 
sus of  IH90,  We  scarcely  need  to  remind 
the  reader  that  every  State  is  entitled  to 
as  many  electoral  votes  as  it  has  Senators 
and  Representatives,  and  that  no  electoral 
votes  are  cast  by  the  Territoriea.  In  1890 
and  1900  the  whole  number  of  electoral 
votes  was  447,  and  the  number  necessary  to 
a choice  wus,  of  course,  224.  In  the  hrst- 
named  year  McKinley  carried  all  the  New 
England  States  and  all  the  Middle  States, 
including  New  York,  New  .lersey.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Delaware,  and  Maryland.  He  carried 
all  of  the  Central  Western  States  which 
lie  on  this  side  of  the  Mistissippi  River — to 
wit,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin.  Of  States  further  west,  he  car- 
ried Iowa.  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and 
Oregon.  He  also  obtained  the  six  electoral 
votes  of  West  Virginia,  twelve  out  of  the 
thirteen  electoral  votes  belonging  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  eight  of  the  nine  electoral  votes 
of  Cfllifornia.  Altogether  he  had  271  elec- 
toral votes,  against  170  cast  for  Bryan.  In 
1 900  he  lost  the  twelve  electoral  votes  which 
hr  had  previously  secured  from  Kentucky, 
but.  on  the  other  hand,  he  gained  the  ten 
votes  of  Kansus,  the  eight  votes  of  Nebraska, 
the  four  vote*  of  .South  Dakota,  the  three 
votes  of  Utah,  the  four  votes  of  Washington, 
the  three  votes  of  Wyoming,  and  the  one 
vote  previously  lost  in  California.  That 
is  to  say,  he  gained  six  State*  and  thirty- 
three  electoral  votes,  and  lost  twelve  votes, 
or,  in  other  words,  made  a net  gain  of  twen- 
ty • one  votes.  Evidently  McKinley  could 
in  1900  have  lost  the  sixty -seven  electoral 
votes  belonging  to  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  and  Indiana,  the  four  State* 
which  used  to  be  described  as  pivotal,  and 
atill  have  had  a majority  of  thirteen  elec- 
toral votes.  He  might  have  lost,  in  addi- 
tion, Delaware  and  Maryland,  and  still  have 
been  elected.  He  oould  not  have  afforded, 
however,  to  lose  West  Virginia  in  uddition 
to  the  States  that  wo  have  just  named. 

Now  in  1904  the  electoral  college,  based 
on  the  new  apportionment,  will  comprise  not 
447,  but  470  members,  and  the  number 
necessary  to  a choice  will  lie  239.  How 
can  a Democratic  candidate  secure  that 
number  of  votes T There  are  thirteen  South- 
ern States  which  he  can  rely  upon  carrying; 
these  are  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  (Jeorgia.  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  l<ouisiann.  and  Texas.  These 
States,  however,  taken  together,  will  con- 
tribute only  131  votes.  Maryland.  Delaware, 
and  West  Virginia,  all  of  which  States  Mr. 
Bryan  lost  in  1890  and  1900.  will  have  in 
the  aggregate  eighteen  votes.  Assuming  for 
the  moment  that  the  nominee  of  the  next 


Democratic  national  convention  could  be 
successful  in  all  three,  ho  would  then  have 
16'J  electoral  votes.  Under  the  previous  ap- 
portionment New  Y'ork,  New  .Jersey,  and 
Connecticut  had  fifty  • two  electoral  votes. 
Next  year  they  will  have  between  them  fifty- 
eight.  If  these  he  assigned  to  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee,  he  would  have  227  votes,  or 
three  more  than  were  needed  in  1H1H5  und 
1900.  Now,  however,  he  would  need  twelve 
voles  more.  Where  would  it  be  possible 
to  gain  those  votes?  Indiana  could  supply 
them,  but  that  State  was  carried  by  McKin- 
ley in  1890  by  18,181  and  in  1900  by  20.479 
plurality.  California  and  Washington 
would  supply  the  needed  votes,  und  Cali- 
fornia was  won  by  McKinley  in  1890  by  only 
2797  plurality,  while  Washington  was  car- 
ried in  the  same  year  by  Bryan.  Illinois 
would,  of  course,  suffice  to  turn  the  scale,  so 
would  Michigan,  and  so,  we  believe,  would 
Wisconsin.  But  all  those  States  were  car- 
ried by  very  large  majorities  by  McKinley  in 
1890  and  1900. 

In  view  of  these  facta  and  figure*,  we 
must  recognise  that  neither  Mr.  Bnran.  nor 
any  one  representing  the  principles  which 
he  personifies,  would  have  the  slightest 
chance  of  gaining  a majority  of  the  electoral 
votes  in  1904.  He  could  not  absolutely 
count  on  mure  than  151  votes  furnished  by 
thirteen  Southern  States.  He  might'  possi- 
bly get  Maryland  also,  but  he  could  not.  in 
the  light  of  experience,  expect  to  win  either 
West  Virginia  or  Delaware.  He  could  not 
expect  to  secure  a aingle  Northern  State. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  arc  justified  in  assert- 
ing that  if  in  1904  the  Democratic  nominee 
should  represent  the  views  of  public  ques- 
tions which  Mr.  Cleveland  has  expressed, 
he  would  have  a fair  chance  of  securing  a 
considerable  majority  of  the  electoral  votes. 
This  will  be  evident  if  we  recall  the  States 
which  were  carried  by  Mr.  Cleveland  in 
1892.  These  included  not  only  the  thirteen 
States  which  are  impregnnbly  Democratic, 
but  also  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, south  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line; 
eight  of  the  nine  electoral  votes  of  Cali- 
fornia, five  of  the  fourteen  electoral  voteB 
of  Michigan,  and  one  of  the  three  electoral 
votes  of  North  Dakota;  all  the  electoral  votes 
of  Wisconsin,  Illinois.  Indiana,  New  Y'ork, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut.  Altogether 
he  obtained  277  electoral  votes,  against  145 
cast  for  Harrison,  and  twenty-two  for 
Weaver,  the  Populist  candidate.  That  is  to 
say,  Cleveland  gained  a larger  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes  in  1892  than  did  McKin- 
ley in  1890. 

To  sum  up,  we  find  that,  under  the  new 
apportionment,  it  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  Democratic  nominee  to  carry, 
besides  tl»c  thirteen  Southern  States  of 
which  he  is  certain.  Maryland.  West  Vir- 
ginia, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
and  Indiana.  He  would  then  have  exactly 
239  votes,  the  number  indispensable  for  elec- 
tion. Should  he  lose  West  Virginia  and 
gain  Delaware,  he  would  be  beaten. 

We  have  thus  far  proceeded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  no  new  States  will  be  ad- 
mitted before  November,  1904,  It  is  quite 
possible,  however,  that,  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  Statehood 
will  be  granted  to  Oklahoma,  and  that  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  may  he  admitted  as  a 
single  State.  In  that  event,  we  should 
have  to  add  at  least  seven,  and  perhaps 
eight,  electoral  votes  to  the  aggregate  pre- 
viously assumed  14701,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances 242  or  243  would  he  necessary 
for  a choice.  As  we  have  no  data  for  pre- 
dicting which  of  the  two  great  political 
parties  would  carry  the  newly  admitted 
States,  it  would  be  prudent  to  assume  that 
one  would  go  Democratic  and  the  other  Re- 
publican. In  that  event,  our  preceding  cal- 
culations need  not  be  materially  changed. 


The  deduction  which  we  draw  from  the 
premises  is  that  if  the  Democrats  nominate 
a man  who  can  carry  the  State  of  New  Y’ork, 
the  forces  that  enable  him  to  compass  that 
achievement  will  give  him  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut  as  well.  If  assured  of  those 
three  States  and  of  Maryland,  the  Demo- 
cratic pnrty  could  concentrate  its  energies 
on  Indiana  and  West  Virginia,  and  would 
have  a fair  chance  of  victory.  Now  there 
is  no  doubt  that  cither  Mr.  Cleveland  him- 
self, or  Judge  Parker  of  New  York,  or  Mr. 
Olney  of  Massachusetts,  or  Judge  Dray  of 
Maryland,  or  Mr.  Ingalls  of  Ohio  would 
be  acceptable  to  conservative  Democrats  in 
the  city  of  Nrw  York,  without  whose  active 
co-operation  the  Democratic  party  cannot 
hope  to  carry  the  pivotal  States  which  we 
have  here  enumerated.  It  will  be  for  the 
Democratic  national  convention  to  say  which 
of  the  candidates  named,  or  of  others  that 
may  be  brought  forward  in  the  course  of  a 
twelvemonth,  is  most  likely  to  carry  the 
five  doubtful  and  indispensable  States,  In- 
stead of  wasting  time  on  rainbow-chasing 
in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  from 
which  no  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  except  Mr.  Cleveland,  has  man- 
aged since  the  civil  war  to  secure  electoral 
votes,  those  who  wish  well  to  the  Democ- 
racy should  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut.  Indiana 
and  West  Virginia,  where  the  decisive  bat- 
tles must  Ik-  fought. 


The  Reviving  Importance  of 
the  Caribbean 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  Caribbean,  the 
midland  sea  of  the  New  World,  were  destined 
to  pas*  through  vicissitudes  analogous  to 
those  which  the  Mediterranean  has  known. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  products  of  India  and  of 
the  Farther  East  reached  Europe  by  two 
route*.  Either  they  passed  up  the  Persian 
Oulf  and  the  Euphrates  to  Trebizond  on  Hie 
Black  Sea.  or  across  the  desert  from  Bagdad 
to  the  Syrian  seaport*,  or  else  up  the  Red 
Rea  to  the  havens  in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile. 
In  tlie  former  case  they  were  transported  to 
Europe  by  the  Genoese;  in  the  latter,  by  the 
Venetians.  In  either  event  the  control  of 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  or  the  levant 
was  a matter  of  capital  moment.  The  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks  cut  off  the  Genoese  from  the  Black 
Sen.  and  the  subsequent  conquest  of  Syria 
and  Egypt  by  the  Sultan  Selim  I.  deprived 
the  Venetians  in  their  turn  of  access  to  the 
Orient.  Thenceforward  for  nearly  three  and 
a half  centuries  the  trade  between  Europe 
and  India  forsook  altogether  its  old  chan- 
nels. and  followed  the  route  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  which  was  turned  to  account 
successively  by  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  English.  With  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  however,  the  Levant  regained 
its  old  importance,  and  is  now  traversed  by 
a mercantile  marine  incomparably  larger 
than  that  possessed  by  Genoa  and  Venice  at 
the  acme  of  their  commercial  activity. 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  the  Ca- 
ribbean was  to  the  Went  cm  Hemisphere  what 
the  Mediterranean  had  been  to  the  Old 
World  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Not  only  the 
English  and  the  French,  but  the  Dutch,  the 
Danes,  and  even  the  Swedes  acquired  foot 
holds  in  the  West  Indies,  which  were  valued 
n«t  only  by  reason  of  their  own  productivity, 
but  ns  commercial  and  strategic  coigns  of 
vantage  with  reference  to  the  Spanish  pos- 
session* on  the  American  mainland.  Two 
or  three  facts  will  suffice  to  indicate  how  the 
West  Indies  were  regarded  by  Europe  in  the 
eighteenth'  century.  The  name  “ nul«ob  " was 
coined  to  describe  the  splendid  incomes  and 
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the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  English  sugar- 
planters  in  Jamaica  and  Barbados.  The 
French  colony  of  Saint  - Domingue,  now 
known  as  Haiti,  though  it  comprises  only 
about  a third  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola, 
produced  almost  all  the  sugar  consumed  in 
France  in  1789,  when  the  French  Revolution 
began.  Guadeloupe  was  deemed  so  great  a 
prize  that,  when  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of 
1703  was  under  discussion,  the  British  gov- 
ernment hesitated  whether  to  give  that 
island  or  Canada  back  to  France.  Again, 
but  for  the  irresistible  temptations  pre- 
sented by  the  French  West  Indies,  the  Brit- 
ish naval  forces  would  have  been  concentra- 
ted in  the  North  Atlantic  during  our 
Revolutionary  war,  the  French  fleet  under 
Comte  de  Grasae  would  have  been  unable  to 
co-operate  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  Corn- 
wallis would  hare  been  relieved,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  British  colonics  might 
have  been  long  postponed.  Once  more:  no 
sooner  had  the  Peace  of  Amiens  been  signed 
than  Napoleon  despatched  25,000  of  the  best 
French  soldiers,  under  his  brother-in-law, 
General  Lederc,  to  reconquer  the  French 
colony  of  Saint  - Domingue,  together  with 
the  Spanish  - speaking  part  of  Hispaniola 
which  had  been  ceded  to  France.  Had  that 
army  been  despatched  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi,  it  could  have  defended  New  Or- 
leans and  the  vast  Louisiana  Territory 
against  any  force  that  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States  could  have  arrayed  against  it. 
Theao  facta  help  us  to  comprehend  how  im- 
mense in  European  eyes  was  the  productive 
and  commercial  value  of  the  islands  girdling 
the  Caribbean  a hundred  years  ago. 

Ten  years  or  even  six  years  ago  the  Carib- 
bean was  as  deserted  ns  was  the  I>evant  from 
the  second  quarter  of  the  aixteenth  century 
down  to  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  blacka.  and  the  development  of 
the  beet-augar  industry  on  the  European 
continent  had  brought  the  once  thriving  in- 
dustries of  the  West  Indies  to  the  verge  of 
annihilation.  The  French  and  Spanish 
speaking  sections  of  Hispaniola  had  relapsed 
into  barburisra,  and  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish islands  were  sunk  in  economical  col- 
lapse. The  Spanish-Amcrican  communities 
on  the  South -American  mainland — we  refer 
to  Venezuela  and  Colombia — had  undergone 
a process  of  aocial  disintegration,  and  were 
commercially  less  flourishing  than  they  bad 
been  under  Spanish  rule.  Our  Congress  de- 
clined the  Danish  West  Indies  when  they 
could  have  been  purchased  for  a song,  and 
refused  Santo  Domingo  when  it  was  offerrd 
as  a gift.  Cuba  alone  retained  a measure 
of  prosperity,  because  she  found  for  her  cane 
sugars  a market  in  the  United  States.  Yet 
as  late  as  January,  1H9H.  it  seemed  as  if 
Cuba  also  was  doomed  to  be  the  victim  of 
misgovernment  and  official  extortion.  The 
ray  of  hope  which  for  a season  had  lighted 
up  the  prospects  of  the  West  Indies,  when 
M.  de  Lease ps  began  to  cut  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  hod  been  extinguished  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  company  which  he  had 
founded. 

How  different  is  the  situation  to-day. 
Porto  Rico  is  enjoying  a larger  measure  of 
well-being  than  she  ever  knew.  Independent 
Cuba  can  even  now  point  to  a considerable 
surplus  of  income  over  expenditure,  a sur- 
plus which  should  be  largely  increased  when 
the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  State* 
goes  into  operation.  The  cane-sugar  indus- 
tries of  the  English  and  French  West  Indies, 
also,  cannot  hut  receive  a signal  stimulus 
when  the  Brussels  Convention  conics  into 
force  and  relieve*  them  from  the  competition 
of  the  bounty-fed  beet-root  products.  This 
revival  of  productivity  is  certain  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  immense  development  of  com- 
merce when  the  Panama  Canal  shall  have 
been  completed  by  the  United  States.  The 


Caribbean  will  then  become — what  the  Le- 
vant used  to  be  and  now  is  once  more — one 
of  the  great  highways  of  intercommunica- 
tion between  Europe  and  eastern  Asia.  It 
will  then  lie  traversed  by  vessels  going  from 
European  and  our  own  Atlantic  seaports  to 
Japan,  China,  Malaiaia,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand;  and  it  will  also  give  our  Pacific 
coast  and  the  western  coasts  of  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  South  America  the 
means  of  quick  maritime  communication 
with  the  centres  of  civilization. 

To  command  access  to  that  midland  sea, 
if  not  to  dominate  its  waters,  is  certain  to 
become  a prime  object  of  maritime  ambition 
in  the  twentieth  century.  The  maritime 
powers  are  wide  awake  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  part  which  it  is  destined  once  more  to 
play.  France  is  strengthening  the  fortifica- 
tions and  improving  the  coaling  and  repair 
stations  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique. 
Great  Britain,  which  already  has  a naval 
fortress  of  the  first  class  in  the  island  of 
8L  Lucia,  is  about  to  build  a costly  float- 
ing dock  in  the  landlocked  harbor  of  Port 
Royal,  Jamaica,  which  is  capable  of  being 
converted  into  one  of  the  impregnable 
naval  strongholds  of  the  world.  She  is  also 
fortifying  Port  - of  - Spain  in  Trinidad,  en- 
larging her  garrison  in  Barbados,  and  mak- 
ing ready  to  double  her  West- Indian  squad- 
ron. Denmark  is  re-enforcing  Christisnsted, 
and  Holland  is  placing  Cura^o*  and  Surinam 
in  a defensible  condition.  Even  Germany, 
which  a*  yet  has  no  navnl  station  in  the 
neighborhood,  has  decided  to  keep  a naval 
force  permanently  in  Weat-Indian  water*. 

Recent  events  have  placed  ns  in  a better 
strntegic  position  with  reference  to  the  Ca- 
ribbean than  is  occupied  by  any  European 
power.  Through  our  possession  of  Porto 
Rico  and  Culebra,  we  are  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Mona  Passage,  and  if  we  should 
secure  Samana  Bay,  we  could  command  that 
favorite  avenue  of  access  to  the  midland  sea 
of  the  New  World.  By  the  treaty  just  ne- 
gotiated with  Cuba  we  have  acquired  three 
naval  stations,  namely,  Guantanamo  on  the 
■southeastern  and  Nipe  on  the  northeastern 
const,  and  Bahin  Honda  on  the  northwestern. 
The  former  two  harbors  bring  us  near  to 
the  Windward  Passage,  and  the  acquisition 
of  Mole  8t.  Nicolas  would  permit  us  to  con- 
trol it.  By  means  of  Bahia  Honda  and  Key 
West  we  should  be  able  to  dominate  the 
Yucatan  channel  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On 
the  lower  side  of  the  Caribbean  we  shall 
have  a station  at  Coton,  the  northern  ter- 
minus of  the  Panama  Canal.  When  all  these 
coigns  of  vantage  have  been  fortified,  it 
would  be  difficult  even  for  Great  Britain 
to  dispute  our  ascendency  in  West -Indian 
water*,  and  for  any  other  European  power  it 
would  be  entirely  impracticable. 


Commencement  Time 

When  this  number  of  the  Wetrlt  ap- 
pears. the  young  women  and  men  of  our 
colleges  will  bo  passing  through  the  toils 
and  troubles  of  their  annual  examinations. 
To  a little  less  than  one-fourth  of  them 
there  will  be  no  other  academic  examinations 
except  for  those  who  are  to  enter  the  so- 
called  learned  professions,  or  for  those  who 
arc  so  unfortunate  as  to  be.  or  to  think  they 
are,  compelled  to  earn  their  livings  in  the 
service  of  the  State  or  the  nation.  In  truth, 
however,  the  world  examines  all  of  us  as 
we  make  our  way  through  it.  and  those  real 
examinations  that  are  not  academic  or 
formally  set  down  for  us,  but  are  the  prac- 
tical tests  applied  to  our  achievements,  are 
the  most  terrible,  at  least  the  most  trying 
and  effective,  and  at  the  same  time  are  the 
justrst  of  all.  Whether  we  are  academicians 
or  not,  whether  we  enter  the  profession*  or 
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go  into  business,  wo  must  all  pass  the 
world's  examinations,  we  must  all  satisfy 
the  world's  tests,  if  we  are  to  go  up  among 
the  happy  successful  ones. 

We  are  not  unconscious,  in  saying  this,  of 
the  common  belief  in  luck;  it  is  a belief 
which  crops  out  especially  in  the  self-ex- 
planatory talk  of  the  unsuccessful;  hut  luck 
and  favoritism  play  a less  and  leas  im- 
portant part,  and  efficiency  a greater  and 
greater  part,  in  the  world's  progress  And 
yet  in  the  test  examinations  going  on  in  our 
college*  to-duy,  of  tho«e  who  are  about  to  be 
graduated,  the  graduation  may  not  predict 
the  future;  for  while  those  who  are  tested 
look  upon  the  teat  as  one  of  the  finals,  the 
rest  of  mankind  are  for  the  first  time  alive 
to  the  fact  that  a test  is  applied  to  the  minds 
of  the  graduate*.  They  are  unconscious  of 
the  comparatively  unimportant  academic 
episodes  that  have  preceded  thi*  one,  and  re- 
gard the  running  in  the  Commencement  race 
as  a preliminary  heat,  in  which  promise* 
may  be  awakened  which  will  be  disappointed, 
and  from  which  disappointments  will  result 
to  he  followed  by  pleasant  surprise*. 

Commencement  day  is  the  hnppy  name 
given  to  the  last  day  of  a college  course,  for 
it  is  the  commencement  of  a real  life  both 
for  those  who  have  striven  and  for  tho*e 
who  have  idled  through  the  four  preceding 
year*.  It  is  a very  different  day  in  reality 
from  the  Commencement  day  of  thirty  years 
ago.  Even  in  it*  outward  observances  and 
ceremonies  it  is  different.  In  the  elder  day 
Commencement  was  nearer  akin  to  the  Scotch 
and  New  England  Sabbath.  It  was  an  all- 
day affair.  AH  the  Senior  class  who  stood 
in  the  first  half  of  the  elasa  followed  one 
another  on  the  stage  in  a procession  of  ora- 
tory, the  *m luta tor ian  leading  the  way  in 
Latin,  and  the  valedictorian  bringing  up  the 
rear  in  tears  that  were  a*  genuine  as  his 
youth.  In  some  of  the  colleges,  these  wise- 
acres who  discussed  the  deepest  philosophies 
had  taken  a dash  out  into  the  world  during 
what  was  then  called  Senior  vacation,  and 
which  was  amiably  assumed  to  be  a period 
of  probation.  Those  who  were  worth  their 
salt,  which,  for  this  occasion,  means  those 
whose  first  deep  friendships  had  developed 
and  strengthened  in  the  college,  had  hem  out 
of  the  old  town  just  long  enough  during  this 
Senior  vacation  to  be  homesick  for  it  when 
they  came  hack  for  their  degree  and  for  their 
final  leave-taking.  So  the  grief  of  parting 
was  accentuated,  and  the  boys  went  out  into 
the  world  with  a heartache  for  what  they 
were  leaving. 

And  what  they  were  leaving  was  worth 
the  heartache,  and  what  the  girls  and  hoys 
— for  we  must  now  count  the  girl  graduates 
as  very  real — will  leave  this  month  is  also 
woith  a heartache;  for  if  the  graduates 
have  only  lived  healthy  lives  in  the  college 
atmosphere,  they  have  enjoyed  an  experience 
so  sweet  that  hereafter,  in  the  life  of  effort 
and  of  accomplishment,  nothing  sweet  will 
come  to  them  which  will  not  be  compared 
with  that  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  four 
year*  now  coming  to  an  end  amid  the  toils 
of  examinations.  The  Commencement  of  to- 
day stands  for  something  very  different  from 
that  of  a generation  ago.  Then  it  stood 
for  a little  training  in  the  ancient  languages 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  a trifle  of  mathematics, 
some  notions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  glanced 
at  through  a telescope  which  would  now  be 
regarded  as  inadequate,  a run  into  the  do- 
main of  political  economy,  a glimpse  of 
French  or  German  grammar,  a knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  the  natural  sciences,  an  in- 
clination to  believe  in  a difference  between 
geology  and  zoology,  a hearty  contempt  for 
the  evolutionists,  a peep  into  Scotch  meta- 
physics. anil  all  thia  jumble  of  education  was 
tinctured  strongly  with  theology. 

About  this  time,  thirty  years  ago.  a 
change  of  direction  was  noticeable.  The  ven- 
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ernblr  Greek  language  wan  seriously  assailed. 
The  clergymen  who  were  in  charge  of  our 
colleges,  education  being  incidental  to  their 
theology,  began  to  give  way  to  the  seientiiic 
element.  Some  of  them  had  learned  that 
Darwin,  lluxley,  Tyndall,  Wallace,  and  their 
interpreters  were  writing  the  popular  books 
of  the  day — that  is,  the  books  that  were  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  that  section  of  the 
educated  classes  who  were  not  bound  down 
by  the  hard  homla  of  the  theology  which  had 
not  changed  materially  in  educational  insti- 
tutions since  the  days  of  the  New  England 
theocracy.  Greek,  and  Latin  too,  in  a mea- 
sure, fell  by  the  way.  Astronomy  became  the 
unpractical  science.  The  other  natural 
sciences  came  to  the  front  and  lorded  it  over 
the  arts  and  letters.  Laboratories  sprang  up 
even  in  small  colleges.  While  many  of  the 
acientiAc  teachers  were  church  members,  not 
msny  of  them  were  of  deeply  spiritual  na- 
ture. Faith,  which  had  so  long  dominated 
not  only  educated  and  intelligent  society, 
had  even  descended  to  the  merely  reepec ta- 
ble, and  ruled  there  somewhat  inflexibly  and 
quite  contrary  to  its  true  nature, — this  faith 
was  more  or  less  obscured  in  what  the  con- 
temners of  spirituality  still  call  the  “ white 
light  of  science.”  The  day  when  the  reve- 
lations of  a microscope  were  counted  of  more 
worth  than  the  idealism  of  a man  did  not 
last  long,  however,  although  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences  took  its  true  place  in  the 
pedagogic  system  which  it  had  not  held 
during  the  supremacy  of  the  literary  clergy- 
man. 

We  are  now  seeing  another  reaction.  The 
laboratories  are  in  the  colleges  still,  and  the 
altar  of  science  is  worthily  attended  by  the 
priests  of  the  cult,  but  the  note  of  the  scien- 
tist is  no  longer  dominant;  it  has  found  its 
proper  weight  in  the  educational  chorus; 
and  the  scholars  in  arts  und  lettera  are  no 
longer  convinced  of  its  tyrannical  self-as- 
sertion. It  is  not  yet  true,  it  may  never  be 
true,  that  the  classics  have  recovered  their 
lost  ground,  but  modern  languages,  in- 
cluding English,  have  been  discovered  by  the 
college  world,  and  it  is  actually  true  that 
there  are  small  colleges  which  are  encoura- 
ging good  writing  in  English,  and  which  are 
insisting  on  a certain  amount  of  propriety 
in  English  speech.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
convince  the  old  graduate  of  this,  for  Eng- 
lish was  “ mere  English  ” in  his  day,  and 
it  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  educated  man  of  bis  day  by  his 
speech.  Now  we  find  graduatrs  who  have 
rrad  Dante  and  Cervantes  in  the  original, 
who  have  a bowing  (some  of  them  a scraping, 
perhaps  scrapping ) acquaintance  with  mod- 
ern French  and  German.  On  the  whole,  the 
young  man  who  takes  his  place  on  the 
Commencement  stage  this  month  lias  a 
better  education  than  the  graduate  of  thirty 
years  ago  was  blessed  with — that  is.  an  in- 
troduction to  a larger  company  of  stihjeota: 
he  known  more  about  tbe  universe;  he  knows 
a good  deal  more  about  mediirval  and  modem 
literary  achievements,  and  he  writes  more 
gracefully.  The  older  man  had  the  advan- 
tage over  him  in  accuracy  of  expression,  and 
in  knowledge  of  words  and  their  real  and 
imaginative  meanings.  The  older  man 
thought  as  clearly  and  reasoned  as  directly 
aa  the  man  of  to-day,  for  the  meaning  of 
language,  the  deeper  insight  into  its  litera- 
ture, the  discipline  of  its  study,  are  all  the 
results  of  classical  teaching.  Classical  study 
was  the  task  of  sll  thirty  years  ago.  and  is 
but  the  choice  of  a few  in  this  day.  It  is 
fair  to  add  that  these  few  have  much  better 
teaching  than  the  older  men  had.  It  is  also 
fair  to  say.  in  speaking  of  electives,  that  a 
new  direction  has  been  taken  here,  and  that 
in  the  group  of  small  New  England  colleges  a 
happy  method  has  been  devised  by  which  the 
evils  of  electives  may  be  avoided  and  their 
advantages  gained.  At  Williams,  Dart- 


mouth. and  Rowdnin,  for  example,  the  stu- 
dent must  elect  a certain  pro|tortion  of 
studies  in  each  of  the  three  groups,  litera- 
ture, science,  and  philosophy,  for  a balanced 
training.  Then,  having  had  the  opportunity 
to  And  his  bent,  he  must  specialise  in  the 
study  which  he  prefers.  Here  is  a system 
combining  the  good  features  of  the  elective 
and  of  the  directive  systems.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  by  those  who  have  to  choose  between  the 
absolutely  free  choice  of  the  university  and 
the  system  of  the  small  college. 

What  we  arc  getting  at  is  this,  that  the 
graduate  of  to-day  who  has  improved  his 
opportunities  has  had  better  opportunities  to 
improve  than  his  elder  had;  as  to  him  who 
has  not  improved  hia  opportunities,  he  is 
about  what  his  elder  was,  at  least  better 
in  character  and  richer  in  memories  for  the 
four  years  now  closing. 


Are  Pioneers  our  Chief 
Benefactors? 

Iff  many  of  hia  speeches,  and  in  his 
magnum  opus  The  B'ianm#  of  the  Wcaf, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  declared  that  pio- 
neers are  doing  the  best  work  of  the  world. 
This  is  an  easy  statement  to  make  on  the 
great  plains,  and  is  attractive  to  the  thought- 
less everywhere.  There  is  a dash  of  romance 
about  pioneers,  and  when  the  President  of 
the  United  states  puts  on  a sombrero  and 
also  puts  spurs  to  a bronco,  people  back  in 
the  East  are  touched  by  the  wildness  of  his 
manners,  and  are  inclined  to  be  stimulated 
by  the  whoops  of  the  admiring  cowboy*. 
There  is  something  in  the  matter  that  is 
worthy  of  thought,  however,  and  the  im- 
pression which  is  made  by  the  President’s 
eulogies  on  pioneers  is  one  that  ought  not 
to  be  made  if,  as  we  fancy,  it  is  an  incentive 
to  the  lawlessness  which  ia  in  our  blood,  and 
if  it  is  calculated  to  diminish  our  respect 
for  the  achievements  of  civilization. 

Pioneers  are  one  thing,  and  setllera  are 
another.  Probably  the  Resident  intends  to 
praise  the  settlers  when  he  talks  genetical- 
ly of  all  who  turn  their  backs  upon  the  East 
to  get  out  into  the  open,  to  “ blaze  a trail.” 
Blazing  a trail  is  about  the  A nest  of  occupa- 
tions to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  But  why 
is  it  so?  Who  blaze  the  trailsT  Nothing 
is  to  be  said  against  the  adventurous  spirits 
who  crossed  the  ocean  as  discoverers,  or  who 
made  their  way  through  our  own  forests 
to  become  the  “ founders  of  an  empire.”  It 
is  a stimulating  thought  this,  but  when  we 
permit  ourselves  to  be  hoodwinked  into  the 
belief  that  the  **  adventurous  spirits  ” found- 
ed our  empire,  and  were  the  mighty  indi- 
vidualities of  our  early  civilization,  we  are 
nursing  an  illusion  which  makes  Mr.  Roose- 
velt one  of  our  most  picturesque  and  mis- 
leading orators. 

The  men  who  crossed  the  ocean  from  the 
Old  World,  those  who  went  into  the 
“ Bloody  Ground,”  and  those  who  hunted 
gold  and  silver  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
present  civilization  of  the  North-Americnn 
continent,  and  of  its  Southwestern  and  West- 
ern States,  but  they  were  not  the  heroes 
of  their  day.  The  only  heroes  who  came 
to  our  shores  were  those  who  came  in 
search  of  religious  liberty.  The  Puritans 
and  the  Quakers  were  different  from  others, 
and  cannot  be  called  typical  settlers.  The 
best  of  modern  settlers,  indeed,  do  not.  go 
forth  ns  trail  blazer*,  but  to  And  cheaper 
lands  and  larger  fortunes  than  they  And  at 
home.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  ro- 
mantic adventurers  hunted  for  easy  wealth 
or  for  waters  that  would  give  them  per- 
petual youth.  Pirates,  soldiers  of  fortune, 
rohtiers.  and  destroyers  came  to  plunder,  and 
to  kill  if  the  plundered  resisted.  Their  mo- 


rality and  their  policy  were  of  the  same 
sort  as  thoae  of  the  burglar  who  wants 
your  property,  and  who  will  not  kill  you 
unless  you  object  too  strongly  to  his  pro- 
ceedings. As  we  look  hack  on  the  adven- 
turers of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies who  made  their  way  from  Europe  to 
this  country,  we  do  not  And  among  them 
many  elevated  characters,  for  we  do  not 
count  the  settlers  of  New  England  among 
the  adventurers.  The  “ adventurers " of 
their  charters,  or  most  of  them,  remained 
at  home.  They  blazed  their  trails  because 
they  were  in  the  way  of  the  tyrants  of 
church  and  state  in  the  old  country,  und 
they  came  ready  to  establish  here  the  free 
government  whose  influence  has  told  upon 
the  political  and  social  fabric  of  tbe  coun- 
try ever  since. 

It  la  true,  however,  that  roost  blazers  are 
men  to  whom  civilization  is  a restraint. 
The  fever  of  movement  is  in  their  blood,  and 
change  of  some  is  a necessity  for  them.  As 
a rule,  our  frontier  has  not  been  noted  for 
the  peace  and  order  of  its  people.  The 
“ Bloody  Ground  ” is  well  named.  Even 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  is  inclined,  in  his  book, 
to  hold  the  white  man  and  tbe  Indian  to 
the  same  moral  standard,  admits  that  the 
whites  who  went  into  Kentucky  were  a 
hard  lot.  They  were  not  loyal  citizens  at 
flrst.  They  were  quite  ready  to  aeerde,  and 
General  Wilkinson  and  Aaron  Burr,  if  they 
hud  conspired  hefore  our  purchase  of  Louis- 
iana, would  have  been  able  to  raise  a very 
large  army  for  the  setting  up  of  an  em- 
pire in  the  Southwest.  Murder  and  other 
crimes  have  been  frequent  in  our  new  set- 
tlements. and  mining  ramps  have  heen  diffi- 
cult of  regeneration.  Even  now  the  politic* 
of  the  mining-camp  States  are  not  above 
reproach,  and  a Senator  sits  for  one  of 
them  who  is  known  to  have  bought  his  elec- 
tion. This  is  not  all,  the  evidence  taken  ns 
to  a former  election  shows  that  the  whole 
community  expected  corrupt  practice*,  and 
regarded  them  as  natural.  “ The  feeling  of 
the  community,”  raid  one  witness,  in  effect, 
" was  that  the  gentleman  could  not  win  un- 
less he  whacked  out  the  long  green.”  It  is 
this  kind  of  community  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  eulogizing.  When  an  Eastern  orator 
tells  a company  of  cowboys  that  they  and 
their  kind  constitute  the  benefactors  of  our 
country,  we  inevitably  feel  that  the  bronco 
on  which  he  Is  seated  might  la?  as  sensible 
as  the  orator.  The  cowboy,  genrrically,  ia 
not  a contributor  to  civilization  at  all.  He 
is  a frontiersman  of  the  crudest  kind,  and 
the  frontier  never  gets  into  line  with  civil- 
ization until  a second  or  third  or  fourth 
migration  which  brings  schools  and  churches 
and  acttler*  in  the  new  lands,  with  intent 
to  remain  and  seek  their  fortunes.  Our  own 
frontiersmen  are  doubtless  better  than  any 
other  frontiersmen,  but  they  are  not  our 
greatest  benefactors,  nor  are  any  **  blazers 
of  trails  ” to  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  hu- 
man procession  as  mover*  onward  and  up- 
ward. 

The  President  ought  to  dismount  once  in 
a while,  to  stay  his  wild  galloping,  and  to 
sit  under  the  shade  of  a wide  spreading 
beech -tree.  Reflection  is  good  for  the  most 
nimble  mind,  and  hasty  generalizations  are 
not  always  the  most  true.  The  torrential 
s peril  of  the  blood  of  a wild  horse  is  not 
as  effective  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  as 
the  slower  current  that  flows  through  the 
veins  of  the  Christian  philosopher.  The 
President  is  not  only  inaccurate,  he  is  rad- 
ically wrong  In  asserting  that  the  man  of 
blood  and  muscle,  the  man  of  iron  nerve,  the 
man  whose  blood  Is  on  Are  with  the  desire 
for  adventure  Is  the  benefactor  of  the  race. 
We  know  that  the  civilizer,  aa  a rule,  re- 
mains st  home.  The  men  who  are  working 
out  the  moral  and  intellectual  problems  of 
the  age  are  in  the  colleges,  the  schools,  the 
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atudies,  the  newspaper  offices,  and  the  pul- 
pit*. They  are  to  be  found  among  the  phi- 
lanthropist*. Moat  of  them  hate  war.  and 
are,  possibly,  in  the  President’s  opinion, 
“ weaklings  and  cravens."  The  greatest 
benefactors  of  the  race  are  to  be  found 
among  its  preachers  and  educators,  among 
those  who  are  elevating  the  moral  and  the 
intellectual  standards  of  the  country,  who 
are  enlightening  and  ennobling  the  men 
and  women  who  do  not  " blaze  trails,'*  or 
they  are  those  who,  forced  by  hard  condi- 
tions in  the  East,  go  out  to  the  new  coun- 
try for  their  own  good  and  for  the  good  of 
the  frontier  itself.  The  bar-room,  the  bowie- 
knife,  the  revolver,  the  savage  whoops  of  the 
“ trail  blazers " whom  the  President  eulo- 
gizes slink  off  la- fore  the  approach  of  the 
mild  makers  of  our  civilization,  or  die  out 
for  lack  of  the  frontier  spirit.  The  human 
raw  grows  in  mind  and  grace  “back  East ” 
" among  the  haunts  of  men,"  Here  condi- 
tions are  ameliorated.  Here  the  physicians 
advance  the  art  of  healing  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  humnn  life  and  the  diminution  of 
human  suffering.  Here  are  invented  and  ap- 
plied the  instruments  for  the  annihilation 
of  time  and  space.  Here  is  the  home  of 
science,  of  literature,  of  art,  of  the  church, 
the  college,  and  the  school.  We  have  noth- 
ing hard  to  say  against  the  “blazers  of 
trails  ” beyond  this,  that  there  is  an  undue 
proportion  of  tough  characters  among  them, 
that  “ blazers,”  as  a class,  have  added  little, 
if  anything,  to  the  world’s  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual possessions,  and  that  the  man  who 
tells  them  that  they  are  the  greatest  bene- 
factora  of  the  country  or  of  humanity  is 
laboring  under  excitement,  is  under  the  spell 
of  exuberant  fancy,  is  11  talking  through  ” 
the  particularly  large  hat  which  propriety 
insists  upon  on  the  outskirts  of  civiliza- 
tion. 


Public  Billing  and  Cooing 

Thk  Censor  of  other  People’s  Manners 
came  in  with  a newspaper  scrap  in  his  hand, 
and  held  it  out  to  the  Higher  Journalist, 
whom  he  addressed  with  the  unmannerly 
abruptness  habitual  with  him.  “ Now  here  ia 
something  that  I wonder  has  never  suggest- 
ed  itself  to  you  ns  a topic.” 

The  higher  journalist  turned  his  jaded 
eyes  from  the  subjective  and  objective  va- 
cancy, nnd  let  them  rest  unhopeful ly  on  his 
visitor.  “What  is  it?”  he  asked. 

“The  scandalous  and  indecent  behavior  of 
the  young  people  who  make  love  to  each 
other  in  nil  the  public  parka,  and  wound  the 
sensibilities  of  the  spectator  with  the  un- 
blushing eff ronterj'  of  their  affections,  from 
the  hour  of  eight  in  the  evening  on. — alt 
through  the  night,  for  what  I know.  They 
begin  with  the  first  break  in  the  cold 
weather,  and  increase  in  numher  and  in- 
tensity ss  the  spring  advance*  till  you  can- 
not find  a bench  to  ait  down  on,  because  ev- 
ery seat  is  occupied  by  billing  and  cooing 
couples,  who,  however  little  room  they  joint- 
ly occupy,  leave  none  for  the  single,  un  im- 
passioned passer.  The  exhibition  is  so  gross 
that  1 hesitate  to  describe  it  in  words  of  my 
own.  but  fortunately  the  correspondent  of 
the  newspaper  from  which  I have  cut  this 
has  done  it  for  me.  He  says  that  in  the  even- 
ing in  the  whole  vast  region  of  Centrnl  Park 
lying  south  of  Seventy-second  Street,  he  saw 
on  nearly  every  seat  ‘ couples  whose  sole  pur- 
pose scented  that  of  lavishing  embraces  upon 
each  other:  some  even  sitting  upon  laps; 
some  half  at  length  upon  the  seats,  and  many 
with  their  arms  round  each  other.*  Now 
what  do  you  say  to  that?”  the  censor  of 
manners  demanded 

“ It  la  very  realistic,”  the  higher  jour- 
nalist murmured,  tasting  the  literary  prop- 


erty rather  than  moral  purport  of  the  state- 
ment. “ But  ian’t  it  too  photographic?” 

“Oh,  1 don’t  mean  in  that  sense!”  the 
censor  of  manners  replied  with  exasperation. 
“ I mean,  what  do  you  think  ought  to  be 
done  about  it?” 

" What  does  your  newspaper  correspondent 
think?” 

“ He  doesn't  know,  but  he  asks,  with  a 
great  deal  of  force,  * Ia  it  right  that  this  sort 
of  tiling  should  be  permitted  in  a place  so 
public  that  a lady  or  gentleman  cannot  pass 
through  without  being  subjected  to  insult 
nnd  contamination?'  ” 

“Ah.  that's  very  interesting.”  the  higher 
journalist  said.  “ Have  you  yourself  born 
much  insulted  or  contaminated  by  those  un- 
seemly exhibitions?” 

“Don’t  be  personal!”  the  censor  of  man- 
ners replied.  “ I have  been  outraged  by  the 
shamelessness  of  the  spectacle,  which  ia  cer- 
tainly bad  manners  if  not  bad  morals.  As 
a friend  of  common  decency  I have  been 
shocked.”  • 

“ But  you  have  not  thought  your  way  to 
any  remedy  for  the  abuse?  Have  you  ever 
tried  turning  the  eye  of  stern  reproof  on 
the  offenders?” 

“ Often,  and  without  the  least  effect.  I 
have  found  them  billing  and  cooing  in  the 
full  glare  of  the  Welsbaeh  lights,  but  when 
I have  tried  to  look  them  into  a sense  of 
their  indecency,  they  have  invariably  put  me 
out  of  countenance  and  not  I them.  I have 
had  to  push  on  aa  fast  aB  I could,  and  bot- 
tle up  my  feeling  of  outrage  as  well  as  I 
might.” 

" And  is  it  your  notion  that  the  police 
might  do  something?" 

“The  police  might  do  something,  but  not 
much  nnd  not  for  long.  There  are  now  so 
many  lovers,  that  if  an  officer  scared  up  a 
few  dozen  couples  from  the  benches  where 
they  were  embracing,  they  would  merely 
move  on  a little  way,  and  begin  again.  I 
suppose* their  offence  is  not  against  the  law, 
and  any  way  it  would  be  impossible  to  ar- 
rest them  all.  There  are  literally  thousand* 
of  them  in  Central  Park.  No,  what  we  need 
is  a new  Juvenal  to  lash  the  follies  of  the 
age,  and  bring  it  back  to  the  modesty  of  an 
earlier  time.” 

“ Ami  is  it  your  notion  that  I might  lie 
this  new  Juvenal?” 

“You  might  try.” 

The  higher  journalist  sighed.  “ I'm  afraid 
that  if  I brought  the  age  back  to  an  earlier 
time,  it  would  only  be  to  confront  it  with 
a more  universal  misbehavior  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  prrsrnt  publicity  of  hilling  und 
cooing  is  the  efflorescence  of  modern  condi- 
tions, the  baleful  blossom  of  our  overgrown 
and  over  crowded  urban  life;  but  it  has  it* 
root  in  the  past  of  our  race.  It  isn't  your 
belief  that  those  young  people  whom  you  ace 
with  their  arms  round  each  other  on  the 
park  beaches  are  vicious?” 

“Not  at  all;  they  are  only  too  obviously' 
innoccntl  Vice  hides  itself,  and  the  worst 
of  those  disgraceful  sight*  is  that  they  arc 
the  shows  of  a virtuous  affection.” 

“ Then  they  scandalize  rather  than  cor- 
rupt ; they  disgust  rather  than  * contam- 
inate,’ as  your  newspaper  correspondent 
say*  ?” 

“ Yes,  I suppose  so.” 

“ Let  us  pursue  the  Socratic  method  a lit- 
tle further — for  the  fun  of  it.  Is  it  your 
conviction  that  they  bill  and  coo  in  the 
face  of  the  public,  because  they  wish  to  in- 
suit  the  public,  or  because  they  have  no- 
where to  bill  nnd  coo  in  private?” 

“ Well,  I suppose  they  would  rather  be 
alone,  if  they  could,  though  they  don’t  look 
it.” 

“ Should  you  say  they  were  mostly  Ameri- 
cans?” 

“ When  docs  one  ever  see  Americans  in 
Central  Park,  except  at  the  hour  of  the 
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fashionable  drive,  in  their  carriages  with 
their  dogs  or  their  husbands  on  the  sent* 
beside  them?  No,  those  young  people 
are  mostly  foreigners,  or  of  immediate  for- 
eign extraction,  who  ignorantly  abuse  the 
freedom  of  our  national  manners.  They 
probably  come  from  working  people’s 
hoarding  - houses,  or  the  tenement*  where 
whole  families  are  crowded  into  one  or  two 
rooms,  and  where  the  heart,  which  speaks 
n various  language  of  sighs,  and  whispers, 
and  caresses,  cannot  make  itself  intelligible 
without  the  privity  of  half  a dozen  witnesses. 
I recognize  the  hardship  of  their  lot;  but 
they  ought,  all  the  same,  to  behave  them- 
selves in  public.” 

“ But  if  it  were  not  for  the  publicity  their 
billing  and  cooing  would  be  no  worse  than 
the  old-fashioned  sitting-up,  and  sparking, 
or  courting,  which  still  obtains  with  the 
Anglo-American  race  in  the  country,  the  vil- 
lages, and  even  the  towns  remote  from  the 
great  municipal  centres?” 

" I don’t  say  it  would  be  any  worse.” 

“ And  what  you  want  me  to  do  is  to  lash 
the  age  back  to  the  privacy  of  an  earlier 
time,  since  it  ia  not  really  a question  of 
modesty.” 

“But  it  »«  a question  of  modesty!  The 
present  state  of  things  is  an  offence  against 
the  very  principle  of  good  manners,  which 
is  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others.  A young 
gir!  of  refinement,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
betrothed  could  not  pass  those  interminable 
ranks  of  billers  and  cooers,  without  a pain- 
ful blush.” 

“ That  does  seem  bad,”  the  higher  jour- 
nalist assented,  “ and  1 agree  with  you  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  abate  what 
ai-ems  very  like  a nuisance.  We  mustn’t 
be  harsh ; we  mustn't  arrest  those  poor  young 
silly,  tasteless  creatures  for  disorderly  con- 
duct, even  if  there  were  law  for  it,  and  we 
could  find  policemen  heartless  enough  to 
carry  out  the  law.  What  do  you  say  to  im- 
proving the  domestic  conditions  so  that  e’v- 
ery  family,  however  poor,  shall  have  a house 
or  flat  of  half  a dozen  rooms,  in  which  love’s 
young  dream  could  have  itself  out  in  the 
parlor  where  the  rest  of  the  family  would 
not  interrupt  it?” 

“ Now’  you  are  trying  to  wriggle  out  of 
the  higher  journalist’s  duty,  which  is  plain 
before  you  in  a case  like  this.  You  know 
that  Buch  a house  or  flat  can  be  provided 
only  for  a rent  that  poor  families  cannot 
afford  to  pay.  One  room,  or  two  or  three 
rooms  are  the  most  that  they  can  pay  for.” 

“ And  as  the  young  birds  gTow  up.  and 
begin  to  expand  with  the  nutural  affection*, 
they  naturally  spill  out  of  the  parent  nest 
of  two  or  three  rooms,  and  spill  into  the 
public  parks.  Well,  what  is  to  be  done  about 
it  ?” 

“That  ia  for  you  to  say — to  inquire  into, 
to  consider  of,  to  meditate  seriously  and  so- 
bcily  upon,  and  then  to  say.” 

The  higher  journalist  rested  his  bead  in 
his  palm,  and  reflected  long  and  painfully. 
Then  he  started  from  his  muse,  with  a sud- 
den cry,  “ I have  an  idea  1 ” 

“I  knew  you  would  hare  one  before  you 
stopped.  I was  sure  you  would  when  I came 
to  you,”  the  censor  of  manner*  rejoiced. 
“Well?” 

“ Well,  let  the  city  set  apart  a certain 
secluded  area  in  each  of  the  public  parks  or 
pieaNauncea,  and  provide  it  with  little  bow- 
ers, built  for  two,  and  veiled  with  shelter- 
ing vines, — which  might  or  might  not  be  in 
blossom, — and  offer  these  freely  to  all  lovers 
who  came  with  certificates  of  good  charac- 
ter and  real  affection,  and  allow  them  to  bill 
and  coo  there  to  their  hearts’  content,  hid- 
den from  the  public  eye,  and  safe  from  crit- 
icism.” 

The  censor  of  manners  rose  and  deliberate- 
ly gnashed  his  teeth.  “ What  you  are  talk- 
ing now  ia  pure  socialism.” 
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Tub  “ season " hurt  opened,  and  Ismdon, 
which  is  an  impossible  city  in  winter,  is 
becoming  worth  while  once  more.  It  is  hard 
for  on  American  who  doe*  not  know  Eng- 
land well  to  grasp  all  that  thi*  annual  re- 
vival means.  London  i*  not  only  the  biggest 
capital  in  the  world,  but  the  most  compre- 
hensive. Nona  other,  with  the  doubtful  ex- 
ception of  Paris,  absorbs  so  much  of  the  na- 
tional life  around  it.  Berlin  is  not  to  Ger- 
many, Home  ia  not  to  Italy,  Vienna  ia  not 
to  Austria  still  less  ia  Washington  to  the 
United  States,  all  that  London  is  to  Eng- 
land. Politically,  of  course,  London  has 
never,  except  at  brief  moments  of  intense 
nutiunul  excitement,  had  the  same  influence 
as  Paris.  Provincial  and  local  life  and  gov- 
ernment are  far  too  highly  developed  in  Eng- 
land to  allow  that. 

The  city  of  fxmdon  i*  altogether  too  lan- 
guid, too  social,  and  too  sociable  to  be  a keen 
politician.  There  Is  no  city  in  which  it  is 
so  hard  to  start  a “ movement.”  Its  po- 
litical opinions  are  the  opinions  of  club- 
land and  the  West  End.  The  great  force* 
that  have  shaken  England  in  the  past  have 
almost  without  exception  been  generated  in 
the  provinces.  I doubt,  indeed,  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  point  to  a single  po- 
litical movement  of  real  consequence  and 
say,  “ This  had  its  birth  in  London,”  or 
“ But  for  London  and  the  power  and  sup- 
port of  London,  this  would  never  have  suc- 
ceeded." The  city  ia  too  big  for  one  thing 
and  too  much  dependent  on  society  for  an- 
other to  have  either  the  concentration  or 
the  energy  which  is  necessary  for  political 
leadership. 

Birmingham  and  Manchester  have  each  in 
turn  set  the  country  in  a blare,  but  Lon- 
don originate*  nothing  and  discounts  every- 
thing. Almost  all  the  qualities  that  make 
it  no  unique  and  enjoyable  socially — its 
superb  tolerance,  its  accumulated  easy  going- 
ness.  its  thoroughly  comfortable  outlook  on 
life — tell  heavily  against  its  political  suc- 
cess. Even  to  its  own  affairs  it  is  magnifi- 
cently indifferent.  It  ha*  no  civic  conscious- 
ness, or  sense  of  a corporate  life,  or  local 
pride.  The  most  famous  and  splendid  of 
English  cities,  it  is  also  the  worst  gov- 
erned. Indeed,  it  has  allowed  the  manage- 
ment of  its  local  affair*  to  fall  in  more  ways 
than  one  below  even  the  Tammany  standard. 
I doubt  whether  any  administrative  Laly  in 
the  kingdom  quite  approaches  the  ineffi- 
ciency. extravagance,  and  mental  pettiness 
of  the  average  l/mdon  Borough  Council. 

In  all  thi*  Pari*  is  its  obvious  antithesis. 
Put  all  you  please  on  the  other  side — in- 
crease of  intelligence,  of  ” habit*  of  local 
self-government,”  of  11  development  of  com- 
munications." and  *o  on  — it  remains  the 
fact  that  Paris,  at  any  crisis,  is  still  the 
lender  of  France,  and  at  all  time*  wields  a 
political  influence  over  her  far  more  complete, 
more  active,  and  more  acknowledged  than 
London  even  pretend*  to.  Thi*  i*  so  even 
though  Parisian  ascendency  is  not  the  abso- 
lute and  controlling  fact  it  was  a hundred 
year*  ago.  and  even  though  the  future  prom- 
ises to  diminish  it  still  further.  It  ia  usual- 
ly only  in  war-time,  when  the  national  en- 
ergy in  all  other  political  directiona  is 
suspended,  that  London  beoomra  aynony- 
mcHia  with  England.  Two  or  three  years 
ago,  for  instance,  the  country,  politically 
■peaking,  hardly  seemed  to  exist  outside  of 
London.  But  now  with  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  the  return  to  normal  domesticity 
the  metropolis  has  lapsed  into  its  wonted 
inactivity,  and  the  province*  are  awakening 
to  renewed  vigor. 


Apart  from  the  question  of  politic*,  tho 
two  capituls  stand  on  much  the  mug  level, 
though  Paris  no  longer  pretends  to  the  so- 
cial supremacy  of  Europe^— its  society,  in- 
deed, to-day  is  as  sectional  as  Boston's — 
and  Iamdon  has  gained  in  gorgrou*nr»*  and 
cosmopolitan  tone  what  its  great  rival  lost 
at  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire.  In  art 
and  letters  and  intellectual  influence  gener- 
ally, there  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
provincial  Englishman  or  the  provincial 
Frenchman,  little  to  choose  between  the  two. 
Every  Englishman  who  write*  or  paint* 
turn*  toward  London  as  instinctively  as 
Daudet  turned  toward*  Paris.  In  music,  too, 
it  ia  just  the  same.  I remember  reading  a 
couple  of  years  ago  an  article  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  written  by  the  ubtest  of 
the  very  able  group  of  English  composers 
who  are  winning  their  way  to  national  and 
even  to  European  recognition.  The  writer 
argued  that  without  decentralization  English 
music  could  never  put  forth  it*  best.  He 
pointed  out  that  London  is  the  only  city  in 
the  kingdom  where  the  higher  kind  of  sym- 
phonic and  operatic  music  can  be  persistent- 
ly cultivated  on  a large  scale;  and  he  very 
justly  insisted  that  one  of  the  seminal  fac- 
tors in  the  development  of  German  music 
was  the  opportunity  open  to  a musician  of 
travelling  round  a score  of  little  states  and 
little  capitals,  each  with  it*  own  orchestra 
and  opera.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  ]>os*ible 
here. 

London  drains  England  of  it*  music  as 
it  drain*  it  of  everything  else.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  difficult  to  name  any  Englishman 
who  has  achieved  distinction  in  any  depart- 
ment of  activity,  except  that  of  trade,  who 
doc*  not  either  live  in  London  or  is  not  con- 
stantly to  be  met  with  at  the  clubs  or  in 
society.  Practically  all  the  creative  and 
all  the  critical  power  of  the  country  is 
heaped  together  in  this  one  city.  So  that 
the  opening  of  the  London  season  i*  really 
an  event  almost  national  in  its  sweep.  It 
is  New  York  pluB  Washington  plus  Boston 
— and  with  no  Chicago  on  the  fringe. 

It  i*  a much-debated  point  whether  a 
country  really  profits  by  having  a capital 
of  this  kind.  Mr.  Bryce  in  his  imericu 
Commonwealth  declares  that  one  of  the 
most  interesting  experiments  of  the  United 
States  ia  the  unconscious  effort  that  ia  be- 
ing made  to  offset  the  absence  of  a real 
capital  by  the  multiplication  all  over  the 
country  of  small  centre*  of  light  and  lead- 
ing. Which  system  will  produce  the  Wat 
intellectual  results  he  thinks  it  too  early 
to  determine.  In  politics,  he  argues,  Amer- 
ica has  lost  something  in  having  no  city 
of  undisputed  primacy  to  look  to,  even 
while  she  ha*  gained  much  in  escaping 
thereby  the  pernicious  influence  of  “ so- 
ciety” on  the  national  legislature,  ltut  he 
hesitate*  to  prophesy  whether  the  “ dis- 
persed geniuses  ” of  the  United  StateB  will 
be  able  to  accomplish  more  or  less  than 
the  concentrated  geniuses  of  both  Pari*  and 
London. 

Goethe,  who  lived  when  German  sectional- 
lam  waa  at  it*  worat  stage,  penned  an  ad- 
miringly envious  panegyric  of  Paris,  “ where 
the  highest  talents  of  n great  kingdom  are 
all  assembled  in  a single  spot,  and  hy  daily 
intercourse,  strife,  and  emulation,  mutually 
instruct  and  advance  raeh  other.”  As  much 
might  truthfully  be  Baid  of  London.  It 
virtually  monopolizes  all  that  is  best  hav- 
ing in  English  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
inevitably  leaves  the  rest  of  the  country 
somewhat  bare.  Journeying  through  the 
English  province*,  or  staying  for  some  time 
in  an  English  provincial  town,  one  detects 
a degree  of  intellectual  stagnation  such  as 
no  part  of  America  quite  sink*  to.  The 
“ note  ” of  America,  of  Kansas  City  just 
a*  much  as  New  York,  is  mental  alertness 
and  curiosity.  There  is  no  section  of  the 


country,  at  any  rate,  no  fairly  populous 
section,  that  lucks  the  quickening  salt  of 
intellectual  breetinesa,  stimulus,  exhilara- 
tion. it  may  not  always  work  with  the  beat 
effect,  but  it  is  there  just  the  same;  and 
it  i*  at  the  root  of  American  succena  that 
it  should  be  there.  No  doubt  also  it  ex- 
ists ill  the  English  provinces,  but  to  nothing 
like  the  same  degree.  It  i*  neither  *o  ex- 
tensive nor  so  intensive,  and  what  there  is 
of  it  is  decidedly  more  sluggish  than  the 
American  article. 

But  if  the  provinces  seem  barren  and  un- 
interesting, there  ean  be  no  question  of  the 
overwhelming  fulne**  of  Ismdon  *nd  Lon- 
don life.  No  one,  whatever  hia  calling  or 
tastes,  need  feel  isolated  here,  or  out  of 
sympathy  with  his  environment.  London 
answers  to  all  moods,  to  all  desires,  to  all 
natures.  The  richness  and  variety  of  its 
social  life  are  incomparable.  It  amalga- 
mates all  elements,  and  take*  an  car  of  corn 
from  every  harvest.  The  career  i*  fully 
open  to  talent  and  to  all  kind*  of  talent, 
and  the  result  is  really  a marvellous  blend. 
Some,  nt  least,  of  its  picturcaquene**  comes 
from  the  fact  that  London  is  not  only  tho 
capital  of  England,  but  of  the  empire.  It  is 
impossible  to  go  anywhere  without  coming 
across  men  who  have  ruled  or  fought  or 
explored  in  some  outlying  portion  of  tho 
world. 

The  common  saying  that  Englishmen  learn 
their  geography  by  making  it  has  grown 
so  hackneyed  a*  to  have  lo*t  vitality  and 
become  a mere  phrase.  One  realize*  it  a* 
a fact  when  one  enters  a house  to  find  it 
stored  with  curio*  from  China,  Borneo,  the 
Congo,  or  India,  and  listen*  to  conversation 
that  moves  famiiiarly  among  all  the  intri- 
cacies of  Dick’*  post  in  the  Northwest  prov- 
inces; Tom's  in  the  Malay  peninsula;  and 
Harry’s  regimental  experience*  on  the  Gold 
Coast — Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  being  any- 
thing you  please,  from  subaltern  to  colonel, 
civil  service  recruit  to  governor. 

Next  to  its  richness  what  strikes  one 
most  in  the  social  life  of  London  is  its  tol- 
erant spirit,  its  casy-goingnesa,  the  way  it 
takea  everything  for  granted,  and  never 
“ enthuses.”  It  ia  a comfortable  spirit  to 
have  around  one;  it  make*  an  atmosphere 
in  which  any  one  can  breathe  rasily.  I»n- 
doners  never  bother  about  trifle*,  and  are 
always  surprised  when  they  visit  New  York 
or  Washington  or  Newport  to  find  how 
much  attention  is  paid  to  the  little  points 
of  ceremony.  They  aay  that  Mayfair  i* 
nothing  like  so  inexorable  in  its  pursuit 
of  “ the  correct  thing,"  so  insistent  on  the 
formalities  and  so  unforgiving  to  those  who 
violate  them,  a*  Fifth  Avenue.  There  is 
certainly  little  on  the  small  side  of  eti- 
quette that  Loudon  will  not  forgive.  In 
fact,  London  forgive*  a good  deal  too  easi- 
ly, not  merely  small  breeches  of  the  strict 
rule*  of  decorum,  but  other  thing*  also— 
things  that  Mrs.  Grundy  has  more  than  a 
word  to  aay  about.  It*  code  is  as  spacious 
as  any  society’s  must  be  which  ha*  agreed 
that  tolerance  is  the  king  of  social  oils. 
London  ia  old  and  complex  and  experienced 
enough  to  take  things  a*  they  come  with- 
out fuss  or  bother,  mental,  moral,  and  physi- 
cal; and  Ijidy  A.,  who  acta  as  canvasser 
for  an  American  motor-car  company,  and 
Lodj  B.,  who  receives  most  of  her  income 
from  introducing  debutante*  into  the  great 
world,  and  Lady  C.,  who  get*  asked  out 
only  by  asking  to  be  asked,  and  lady  D., 
who  is  a Ward  McAllister  by  profession, 
and  Lady  E„  who  has  “ slipped  ” — London 
has  a half  - cynical,  half  - charitable,  wholly 
good-humored  welcome  for  all  of  them  so 
long  a*  they  fulfil  the  fundamental  obliga- 
tion of  society,  a cutlet  for  a cutlet.  It  is 
a gorgeous  and  resplendent  society,  infinite- 
ly equable,  infinitely  c*11oub,  and,  of  course, 
infinitely  wicked. 
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The  Irish  Literary  Revival 

Ws  have  at*  yet  no  clour  idea  in  this 
country  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Irish  liter- 
ary revival,  though  England,  with  iti*  riper 
perceptions  and  more  matured  taste,  h»H  for 
tome  time  recognized  the  neo-Celtic  move- 
ment mm  one  of  the  strongest  and  moat  vital 
forces  in  the  literature  of  our  common 
language.  The  work  of  the  neo-Celtic  school 
has  certain  elements  of  the  highest  value, 
which  we  have  almost  lost  the  habit  of  asso- 
ciating with  literature:  enthusiasm  for  pure 
beauty,  a sense  of  the  invisible,  the  spiritual 
significance  of  life,  and  a keen  feeling  for 
the  life  revealed  through  nature,  as  an  inti- 
mation of  divinity.  It  would  be  almost  lu- 
dicrous to  speak  of  these  qualities  in  con- 
nection with  anything  which  is  at  present 
being  written  in  this  country;  and  we  are  at 
least  as  far  from  the  high  excellence  of  style 
which,  more  even  than  its  spiritual  content, 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  work  of  the  neo- 
Celtic  school.  Both  for  purity  of  form  and 
fineness  of  substance  tbc  work  of  these 
Irish  writers  stands  alone  in  English  litera- 
ture to-day. 

We  may  look  at  this  work  from  two 
points  of  view:  first  as  to  its  place  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  and,  secondly,  as  a revival  of 
the  ancient  Irish  literary  tradition.  As  re- 
gards the  first,  we  may  consider  that  with  cer- 
tain of  the  works  of  Shelley  ws*  first  created 
the  modern  music  in  words.  Shelley  may 
have  been  a **  beautiful,  ineffectual  angel, 
beating  in  the  void  liis  luminous  wings  in 
vain,”  whose  poetry  lacks  “ a sound  subject- 
matter,"  and  who  should  have  turned  his  gifts 
to  translating  from  the  Creek;  he  may  have 
been  weak  in  life  and  windy  in  doctrine;  but 
he  is,  nevertheless,  the  creator  of  a new  art, 
the  first  instiller  of  a new  quality  into  verse, 
as  potent  a giver  of  delight  ss  harmony  ia 
in  music,  and  as  distinct  an  addition  as  har- 
mony is  to  the  bare  melody.  Rossetti  and 
Swinburne  followed  in  his  footsteps,  the 
Itnllads  and  Poems  being  full  of  the  most 
suhtle  music,  quite  apart  from  the  goodness 
or  badness  of  the  themes;  and  in  certain 
passages  of  Tennyson  there  is  something  of 
the  same  quality.  Here  is  our  first  measure 
of  the  neo-Celtic  school:  that  the  poets,  with 
W.  It.  Yeats  at  their  hend.  excel  in  this 
quality  of  verbal  music,  Yeats  himself  being 
a born  musician  in  words.  Once  we  have 
formed  a tusto  for  this  excellence,  most  of 
tbe  modern  verse  produced  in  England  and 
America  seems  crude  and  rhetorical,  lacking 
the  genuine  poetic  transmutation. 

Again,  the  nature-sense  of  the  neo-CelUe 
school  is  pure  and  penetrating.  We  know 
how  the  nature-sense  rose  and  fell  in  English 
poetry,  beginning  with  the  sweet  freshness  of 
Chaucer,  the  dose  and  profound  observation 
of  Hhakespcare,  and  gradually  crystallizing  in 
the  mere  formalism  of  the  Augustaus,  whose 
nature  was  painted  at  second  hand,  and 
largely  from  imported  models.  A genuine 
nature-sense  wns  restored  by  Burns,  and  de- 
veloped by  Wordsworth.  Tcnnyaon  is  full  of 
the  love  of  wild  things,  full  of  minute  and 
curious  observation.  Along  this  line  also, 
the  young  Irish  writer*  have  attained  great 
truth  and  depth,  their  feeling  of  nature  be- 
ing quickened  by  the  loveliness  and  pensive 
sadness  of  their  native  land,  where  there  is 
a delicacy  of  life  in  growing  things,  and  a 
poetic  quality  of  atmosphere  not  quit*  like 
anything  else  in  the  world. 

Even  more  characteristic  is  the  sense  of  the 
spiritual  in  life,  the  intuition  of  man  ns  on 
immortal,  which  everywhere  inspires  the 
work  of  these  Irish  writers.  The  |>oems  of 
G.  W,  Bussell  are  full  of  a fervor  that  is 
apostolic,  an  aspiration  recalling  Saint 
Francis  or  the  Imitation,  and  yet  wollda 
away  from  the  conventional  religious  poetry, 
let  us  say  of  the  type  of  Wordsworth's 
“ Ecclesiastical  Sonnets." 


Since  the  Renaissance,  the  legends  of 
Greece  and  Home  have  been  worn  threadbare 
as  literary  material.  Wagner  has  called  the 
old  Norm  Sagas  and  the  Teutonic  tradition 
once  more  to  life.  In  the  old  Gaelic  stories 
and  p*s*ms  there  is  a literary  material  no 
leas  rich  than  the  classical  or  the  Norse,  and 
this  material  i*  gradually  living  woven  into 
the  woof  of  modern  writing  by  the  neo-Celtic 
school.  Poems  like  tbe  “ Wanderings  of 
Ossian  ” are  but  the  song*  before  sunrise  of 
this  Gaelic  renascence,  ores  from  a rich  and 
nrarly  untouched  mine. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  several  of 
the  plays  of  this  new  school  will  shortly  bo 
given  in  New  York,  especially  when  we  re- 
member that  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan,  the 
last  two  authors  in  our  language  whose  piny* 
are  literature  in  a real  sense,  were  both 
Irishmen,  and  therefore  forerunners  in  a 
sense  of  the  present  Irish  literary  revival, 
just  as,  from  another  point  of  view,  they 
were  the  last  heira  of  the  old  dramatic  tra- 
dition of  England. 


Exterminating  the  Jews 

By  Alexander  Hume  Ford 

Oxr  must  come  in  personal  contact  with 
the  officers  and  soldiers  who  in  sullen  silence 
enforce  the  edicts  of  the  11  orthodox  faith,” 
or  actually  witness  the  brutal  religious  per- 
secution of  the  .Tew  In  Russia,  before  he  can 
appreciate  the  full  significance  of  Count  Leo 
Tolstoy’s  recent  charge,  heaping  upon  the 
“ Holy  Synod,”  or  supreme  ecclesiastic  coun- 
cil of  Russia,  the  entire  odium  of  insti- 
gating Slavonic  brutality  in  Bessarabia  and 
throughout  all  the  Russia*. 

Did  the  Count  travel  at  all,  however,  he 
would  read  in  the  sign*  of  the  time*,  which 
Russian  officialdom  seeks  to  hide  frnm  the 
eye*  of  outsiders,  a hope  that  his  beloved 
Russia  is  shout  to  entirely  unburden  itself 
of  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  " Holy 
Synod,”  and  suppress  its  bloody  inquisition 
that  seek*  not  only  to  annihilate  the  Jew, 
but  also  once  more  to  enslave  the  peasant. 
The  entire  country  is  in  an  uproar  which 
the  government  can  no  longer  suppress, 
while  the  whole  world  now  joins  with  the 
4.000.0(10  Jews  imprisoned  within  the  pale, 
and  the  Russian  workmen  without  who  have 
at  last  taken  up  arms  to  demand  political 
emancipation,  in  crying  aloud  for  the 
reformation  of  an  anachronistic  autocracy 
based  on  illiteracy  and  religious  fanaticism. 

Great  as  has  hecn  the  cruelty  of  the 
" Orthodox  Church  " in  enforcing  laws  that 
confine  the  Jew  within  the  pale,  greater  still 
is  the  suffering  thereby  imposed  upon  the 
people  of  Russia  proper,  for  the  industrial 
population,  forced,  often  at  a moment’s 
notice,  to  vacate  rich  manufacturing  cities, 
ha*  departed  with  the  secrets  of  the  skilled 
crafts,  leaving  behind  closed  and  ruined 
factories,  and  discontented  Russian  laborers 
thrown  out  of  employment.  The  entire  eco- 
nomic balance  of  Russia  has  been  disturbed 
by  her  brutal  exile  of  the  Jew,  who  alone, 
with  the  German  immigrant,  i*  responsible 
for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  Rus- 
sia, so  that  to-day  from  every  part  of  the 
Tsar’s  domain  come  reports  of  uprisings  of 
the  working-nipn,  who  deplore  the  fact  that 
Russian  industry  exists  no  longer  in  a 
healthy  state,  save  within  the  Jrwisli  pale, 
and  in  their  armed  rebellion  the  working- 
men arc  barked  by  the  peasants,  who  long 
for  the  return  of  the  Jewish  merchant,  who 
came  to  buy  hi*  grain  in  summer  and  hi* 
home-made  wooden  ware  during  the  long  des- 
olate months  of  the  Russian  winter. 

It  is  the  “ Holy  Synod  ” ever  contesting 
with  the  Tsars  for  temporal  rule  in  Rus- 
sia that  ha*  Imprisoned  the  Hebrew  within 
the  pale.  In  vain  the  nominal  rulers  of 


Russia,  from  Catherine  dnwn  to  Nicholas, 
have  sought  to  alleviate  the  suffering*  of 
the  Jew  in  Russia,  and  no  one  who  has  not 
lived  among  the  Russians  cun  conceive  of 
the  unspeakable  cruelty  and  relentless  fero- 
city with  which  the  Jew  is  pursued  by  offi- 
cials and  military  at  the  instigation  and 
command  of  the  " Orthodox  Church."  Year 
after  year,  as  the  pale  is  narrowed,  helpless 
women  and  children  are  surrounded  at  mid- 
night by  hands  of  Cossacks,  and  pursued  be- 
yond the  limits  of  some  city  newly  removed 
from  within  the  pale.  And  this  in  the 
name  of  religion,  for  even  the  charitably 
inclined  Christians  who  give  shelter  to  tbe 
exiles  are  subject  to  discipline.  Within  the 
pale  means  that  the  exile  must  confine  him* 
self  within  tbe  western  provinces  of  Rus- 
sia; at  no  port  on  the  Baltic  is  he  allowed 
to  seek  employment,  and  it  ia  death  to  ap- 
proach within  thirty  miles  of  the  frontier. 
Southward  he  may  go,  to  Odens  on  the 
Black  Sea,  or  westward  to  Warsaw  in  Po- 
land. Within  this  area  are  confined  4.000.- 
OCM)  Hebrews,  exiled  for  all  time  to  a dis- 
trict in  which  they  must  live  under  brutal 
restrictions  so  incredibly  heartless  and  cruel 
that  thousands  die.  and  four-fifths  of  this 
entire  Jewish  population  is  forever  kept 
upon  the  verge  of  starvation.  Forbidden  to 
own  land,  except  in  the  name  of  a Chris- 
tian, the  well-to-do  Jew  must  see  his  little 
children  herded  in  great  cities,  where  they 
are  forbidden  by  law  the  privilege  of  educa- 
tion, while  his  property  is  never  safe,  for 
the  murderer  and  the  robber  may  escape 
with  hi*  hide  and  his  booty  by  nominally 
renouncing  his  faith,  for  the  converted  Jew 
is  pardoned  all  offences  upon  entering  the 
“ Orthodox  Church.”  Yet  unspeakable  aa 
are  the  sufferings  of  the  Russian  Jess,  the 
peasant  looks  with  longing  eye  toward  the 
one  prosperous  portion  of  Russia.  Poland 
and  the  pale.  Here  the  Jew,  driven  from 
Russia,  has  raised  wages,  for  the  Russian 
workmen  he  must  employ,  by  building  fac- 
tories, and  has  sent  soaring  the  price  of 
grain  (that  only  the  Russian  may  grow) 
by  his  method  of  driving  from  farm  to  farm 
to  buy.  in  upen  competition  with  his  bro- 
ther, if  necessary,  the  wheat  grown  by  the 
peasant.  So  it  was  once  in  Russia,  but  now 
Ivan,  without  the  pale,  must  carry  hi*  prod- 
uce many  miles  to  the  nearest  town,  and 
wait  there  until,  patience  exhausted,  he  ia 
willing  to  accept  whatever  price  the  un- 
scrupulous Russian  merchant  offers.  There 
is  no  longer  the  complaint  in  Russia  that 
the  competition  of  the  Jewish  buyers  keeps 
wheat  at  a price  that  reduce*  the  profit*  of 
the  Russian  merchant;  the  Jew  ha*  been 
exiled  beyond  the  pale,  and  crops  nre  now 
left  to  rot  in  the  field,  and  all  Russia  has 
stagnated  since  competition  has  ceased. 

More  than  one  million  Jews  hare  been 
massacred  by  the  Slav  since  the  religious 
persecution  first  began  and  the  Church  de- 
manded their  exile  from  Russia  proper.  Yet 
before  Russia  was,  a great  Jewish  kingdom 
existed  north  of  the  Uluck  Ben.  and  Kiev, 
the  holy  city  of  Russia  from  which  it  is  now 
ordered  that  all  Jews  must  depart  because. 
it  is  hol/f.  was  once  a Jewish  capital,  to 
live  in  which  Russians  were  willing  to  pay 
tribute.  Despite  the  laws  of  the  Church, 
however,  any  Jewish  artisan  or  professional 
man  paying  a thousand  ruhle*  a year  may 
live  without  the  pale,  and  conduct  his  busi- 
ness in  many  Russian  cities;  those  failing 
to  pay  the  tax  nre  liatile  to  immediate  exile. 
It  is  sad  to  contemplate  that  America's  very 
earnestness  to  aid  the  oppressed  Hebrew  in 
Russia  may  reault  in  his  final  undoing,  for 
the  only  ground  on  which  we  can  protest 
against  Russia’s  cruelty  is  that  she  drives 
undesirable  immigrants  to  our  shores. 
Should  we  protest  to  Russia,  her  reply 
would  be  an  edict  that  no  more  passports 
he  given  to  Hebrews  to  leave  the  country. 
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Books  and  Bookmen 

Wr  have  all  been  talking  a great  deal  and 
listening  to  a great  deal  lately  about  the 
intellectual  force  and  stimulation  of  Emer- 
son's thought  and  teaching.  It  has  been  a 
tense  time  of  “high  thinking*'  (the  less 
said  of  the  “plain  living,"  the  better).  It 
may  offer  some  relief,  therefore,  and  at 
this  distant  date  arouse  a spirit  of  humor, 
to  recall  an  article  on  “ Indian  Meal  " which 
appeared  in  Fraaer'a  Magazine  for  May, 
1849,  signed  “ C.”  In  a letter  to  Emerson 
dated  April  10,  1840,  Carlyle,  after  describ- 
ing what  had  been  done  with  some  Indian 
corn  went  from  Concord,  goes  on  to  aay:  “ I, 
on  my  side,  have  already  drawn  up  a fit 
proclamation  of  the  excellencies  of  this  in- 
valuable corn,  and  admonitions  ss  to  the 
benighted  state  of  English  eaters  in  regard 
to  it,  to  appear  in  Fraser’a  Magaeine,  or  I 
know  not  where,  very  soon.”  Carlyle’s  au- 
thorship of  the  article  is  undoubted,  though 
it  has  never  been  included  in  any  collective 
edition  of  his  writings.  Not  one  of 
Carlyle's  biographers  or  bibliographers  (so 
far  as  we  can  ascertain)  has  noticed  this 
slight  but  interesting  liternry  memorial 
which  grew  out  of  the  Emerson-Cnrlyle  cor- 
respondence after  Emerson’s  second  viait 
to  England  and  return  to  Concord.  Our 
authority  for  the  following  intereating  ac- 
count of  the  incident  is  the  Literary  Renal- 
leetiona  of  Mr.  Francis  Espinasse  (Dodd, 
Mead,  A Co.,  1893),  a rarely  valuable  vol- 
ume of  literary  reminiscences  too  little 
known. 

Cobbett,  who  died  in  1835,  had  endeavored 
unsuccessfully  to  persuade  the  English  farm- 
er to  raise  Indian  corn,  and  Carlyle  wished, 
in  those  days  of  potato  disease,  to  see 
Indian  meal  an  article  of  general  consump- 
tion. He  found  that  the  Indian  meal  then 
in  use,  whether  ground  in  the  exporting 
country,  or  at  home  from  imported  Indian 
com.  was  tainted  by  a bitterness  which 
made  even  the  starving  Irish  pauper  turn 
againBt  it  Moreover,  English  millstones  be- 
ing generally  too  soft  for  that  kind  of  grain, 
there  was  found  n considerable  admixture 
of  sand  in  the  meal  which  they  turned  out, 
and  this  did  not  at  all  improve  matters. 
He  corresponded  on  the  subject  with  Emer- 
son. who  sent  him  from  hi*  own  barn  at 
Concord  a barrel  of  Indian  corn  in  its  nat- 
ural state,  which  had  not  been  subjected  to 
the  process  of  kiln-drying,  and  to  this 
process.  Emerson  reported,  was  said  to  be 
due  the  amari  aliquid  in  the  menl  as  then 
consumed  in  England  and  Ireland.  At 
Carlyle’s  instance,  his  friend,  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton, had  Emerson’s  sample  ground  by  a 
miller  of  his  own.  and  prepared  for  the  table 
by  his  own  French  cook.  The  result,  accord- 
ing to  Carlyle  In  Fraser,  was  “ meal  which 
was  sweet  among  the  sweetest;  with  an  ex- 
cellent rich  taste  something  like  that  of 
nuts;  indeed,  it  seemed  to  me,  perhaps  from 
novelty  in  part,  decidedly  sweeter  than 
wheat  or  any  other  grain  I have  ever  tasted. 
So  that,  it  would  appear,  all  our  experiments 
hitherto  in  Indian  meal  have  been  vitiated 
to  the  heart  by  a deadly  original  sin  or 
fundamental  falsity  to  start  with — as  If  in 
experimenting  on  Westphalian  ham.  all  the 
ham  presented  to  us  hitherto  for  trial  had 
been  in  a rancid  state.  . . . Ground  by  a 
reasonable  miller,  who  grinds  only  it,  and 
not  his  millstones  along  with  it,  this  grain, 
I can  already  promise,  will  make  excellent, 
cleanly,  wholesome,  and  palatable  eating; 
and  be  fit  for  the  cook’s  art  under  all  man- 
ner of  conditions,  ready  to  combine  with 
whatever  judicious  condiment,  and  reward 
well  whatever  wise  treatment  he  applies  to 
it;  and  indeed,  on  the  whole,  I should  say 
a more  promising  article  could  not  well  be 


submitted  to  him,  if  his  art  is  really  a use- 
ful one.” 

Carlyle  then  proceeded  in  his  philosophical 
manner  to  demonstrate  how  upon  this  article 
of  food  “ a grown  man  could  be  supported 
wholesomely,  and  even  agreeably,  at  the 
rate  of  little  mure  than  a penny  a day, 
which  surely  is  cheap  enough.  Neither,  as 
the  article  is  not  grown  at  home,  and  can 
be  procured  only  by  commerce,  need  politi- 
cal economists  dread  new  ‘ Irish  difficulties  ’ 
from  the  cheapness  of  it.  Nor  is  there  dan- 
ger, for  unlimited  periods  yet,  of  it  becoming 
dearer;  it  grows  in  the  warm  latitudes  of 
the  earth,  profusely  with  the  whole  impulse 
of  the  sun;  ran  grow  over  huge  tracts  and 
continents  lying  vacant  hitherto  as  pestifer- 
ous jungles,  yielding  only  rattlesnakes  and 
yellow  fever;  it  is  probable,  if  we  were 
driven  to  it.  the  planet  Earth,  sown  where 
fit  with  Indian  corn,  might  produre  a mill- 
ion time*  as  much  food  ns  it  now  does  or 
has  ever  done.  To  the  disconsolate  Malthu- 
sian this  grain  ought  to  be  a sovereign  com- 
fort." In  the  single  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi alone  " were  the  rest  of  the  earth  all 
lying  fallow,  there  could  Indian  corn  enough 


lie  grown  to  support  the  whole  posterity  of 
Adam  now  alive.”  Announcing  these  good 
tidings,  Carlyle  bade  “ the  disconsolate  Mal- 
thusian fling  his  ‘geometrical  series  ’ into 
the  corner,  assist  wisely  in  the  Free  Trade 
movement,  and  dry  up  Ills  tears.”  Carlyle 
told  Mr.  Kspinassc  that  he  sent  his  article,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  editor  of  the  Timet, 
who  rejected  and  returned  it.  In  the  col- 
lective editions  of  his  writings,  from  which 
Carlyle  excluded  it,  there  are  surely  things 
more  trivial  and  less  interesting  than  this 
striking  piece  in  which  the  8age  of  Chelsea, 
aided  by  the  Sage  of  Concord,  sought  to  in- 
dirate how  every  son  of  Adam  could  live  on 
little  more  than  a penny  a day! 

The  centenary  of  Emerson’s  birthday  was 
also  that  of  Lord  Lytton,  who  is  best  known 
to-day  by  The  Lott  Days  of  Pompeii,  per- 
haps. than  any  of  his  twenty-seven  novel*. 
That  this  remarkably  versatile  writer  was 
also  poet,  playwright,  soda!  critic,  journal- 
ist. essayist,  editor,  orator,  statesman, 
pamphleteer  is  well-nigh  forgotten.  It  >b 


safe  to  say  that  he  has  never  been  regarded 
seriously  as  a literary  force.  In  his  own 
day  hr  waB  subjected  to  criticism  that  was 
undisguised!*-  savage.  One  of  the  worst 
offenders  wan  Thackeray,  who  poked  fun 
most  unmercifully  at  “ Sawcdwadgeorge- 
earllitnbulwig."  The  “ English  Men  of  Let- 
ters ” and  **  Great  Writers  ” serlra  omit  Lord 
Lytton,  and  he  has  been  steadily  ignored  by 
the  essayists  and  critics.  Only  one  other 
writer  of  equal  pretensions  has  been  so  relent- 
lessly neglected,  the  author  of  Viriaa  Grey 
and  Endymion  and  other  portentously  politi- 
cal and  social  novels  of  English  life,  Mr. 
L«wi»  Melville,  in  an  article  in  Temple  Bar 
for  May,  wrestles  vigorously  with  Lytton’a 
case  to  raise  him  out  of  this  unseemly 
obloquy,  but  the  task  is  beyond  him.  We 
know  of  two  prominent  magazines,  whose 
editors  were  approached  some  time  ago  with 
memorial  papers  on  the  novelist's  centen- 
nial, who  promptly  refused  to  give  them  a 
place  in  their  pages.  Yet  it  is  claimed  that 
Lytton'*  novels  are  read  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  rival  those  of  Dickens  in 
popularity. 

Mr.  Melville  lays  his  finger  almost  un- 
wittingly on  the  chief  defect  of  Lord  Lytton’s 
work.  “A  work  of  imagination  may  be  fan- 
tastic,’’ he  soys,  “ but  if  it  deal’s  with  life 
it  must  necessarily  be  true  or  untrue  to 
life,  and  if  it  is  untrue  it  cannot  be  accept- 
ed as  a work  of  art.”  The  worst  kind  of 
immorality  in  fiction  is  the  falsification  of 
facts,  the  perversion  of  truth.  Lord  Lytton 
began  by  infusing  Into  bis  early  novels  an 
extravagance  of  pseudo  sentiment  and  faulty 
psychology  which  created  a false  sympathy 
for  the  vicious  and  criminal.  So  warped 
and  twisted  was  his  view  of  life,  so  confused 
his  understanding  of  right  and  wrong,  so- 
lacking  in  moral  insight  and  clcar-eved  ap- 
prehension of  motive  and  emotion,  that  he 
actually  defended  his  “ honesty  of  purpose," 
and  claimed  “ sincere  and  distinct  views  of 
promoting  truth  and  administering  to  know- 
ledge a claim  wholly  unwarranted  by  the 
facts.  What  would  seem  to  be  the  canker- 
worm  in  Lord  Lytton’a  character  led  to 
the  cardinal  fault  in  his  work,  the  insin- 
cerity of  the  man.  One  of  his  contempora- 
ries who  discovered  a goodness  of  heart  in 
the  novelist,  for  which  few  who  knew  him 
even  well  gave  him  credit,  deplored  his  fond- 
ness for  personal  metamorphnses.  so  to 
speak.  ” One  day.”  it  is  related  of  him,  “ he 
would  appear  in  black  from  top  to  toe.  with 
a dark-complexioned  visage  to  match.  An- 
other day  he  would  be  all  hrown,  and  on  a 
third  he  would  be  all  in  white,  with  blond 
hair  and  a fair  complexion  lighted  up  by 
rouge!”  Carlyle,  who  derided  the  dandiacal 
Pelham  in  Bartor  Reaartus,  always  spoke 
with  contempt  of  Sts  author;  the  sad,  earnest 
eyes  of  the  seer  saw  through  the  pitiful 
humbug — “ a poor  fribble,”  was  Carlyle’s 
epithet.  Mrs.  Carlyle,  more  pluin  - spoken, 
and  a champion  of  the  novelist's  wife  in  her 
marital  grievances,  called  him  ” a lanthorn- 
jawed  quack!"  All  this  is  not  to  aay  that 
Bulwrr  Lytton  did  not  do  good  work  and 
that  he  had  no  remarkable  gifts.  Especial- 
ly in  his  later  novels,  there  are  passages  and 
characterization  that  reach  a high  level. 
But  the  acid  of  insincerity  and  flamboyaney 
bit  Into  the  fibre  of  his  work,  and  made  it 
meretricious  ns  literature  and  worthless 
as  art. 

A “ grim  but  powerful " drama  has  been 
made  of  nenry  Reton  Mcrriman’s  novel  The 
Bowers,  which  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  latter-day  novels.  The  play,  which  re- 
ceived its  first  presentation  on  April  27,  at 
the  New  Palace  Pier  Theatre.  Brighton.  Eng- 
land, is  entitled  “ The  Moscow  Doctor."  and 
was  written  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Gardiner.  It  is 
in  four  acts. 
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Correspondence 

WHAT  THE  CHINESE  THINK  ABOUT 
MANCHURIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  Horper’a  Weekly: 

Sie, — What  the  Chinese  themselves  want 
and  what  they  may  be  roused  into  doing  are 
real  factor#  in  the  situation  of  the  Far  East 
which  are  either  ignored  altogether  or  under- 
estimated. There  is  too  great  a tendency  to 
assume  that  the  Chinese  have  no  national 
feeling  whatever,  that  they  care  nothing  for 
their  government  aa  such,  and  that  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  empire  is  a matter  of  su- 
preme indifference  to  them.  So  with  refer- 
ence to  Russia's  threats  and  demands  in 
Manchuria  we  hear  much  about  what  .Inpan 
and  England  will  do.  what  the  United  States 
will  do.  but  never  a word  about  what  China 
will  do. 

China  U weak  and  comparatively  helpless, 
hut  not  absolutely  helpless.  If  there  are  vast 
majorities  of  millions  throughout  the  em- 
pire who  know  of  little  ami  care  for  little 
outside  their  several  provinces  there  are  also 
intelligent  minorities  of  thousands  with 
Western  ideas  of  civilisation,  and  imbued 
with  a patriotism  that  takes  in  their  whole 
country.  The  influence  is  with  these  minor- 
ities, and  no  single  province  has  a monopoly 
of  it.  It  is  a leaven  at  work  from  the  Gulf 
of  Tung-king  to  the  Siberian  frontier.  It 
is  strengthened  each  year  by  the  home  coming 
of  the  Chinese  students  who  have  been  edu- 
cated abroad  and  by  the  return  of  such 
statesmen  as  Mr.  Wu  Ting- Fang. 

This  influence  makes  for  a patriotism  of 
imperial  scope  which  resents  even  the  sug- 
gestion of  Russia's  permanent  political  or 
military  control  and  practical  ownership  of 
Manchuria  or  any  other  section  of  the  em- 
pire. So  far  as  Munchuria  Is  concerned, 
credit  must  be  given  to  the  Chinese  for  a 
feeling  of  solicitude  that  is  largely  a mat 
ter  of  sentiment  and  pride.  Manchuria  is 
the  hailing  - place  of  the  present  dynasty 
which  Is  in  favor  through  all  China. 

This  lively  sense  of  national  pride  and  in- 
cidental lore  for  the  land  of  the  Manchiia 
which  is  common  to  the  educated  minorities 
of  all  the  provinces  ia  re-enforced  by  a more 
or  less  vague  finding  of  gratitude  on  the  part 
of  the  unenlightened  millions  for  the  benevo- 
lences of  the  imperial  government. 

Count  Cassini,  the  Russian  ambassador 
to  the  United  Statea,  has  said  that,  the 
Manchu  dynasty  will  end  with  the  death 
of  the  Empress  Dowager.  He  bases  that 
assertion  on  the  fact  that  the  average  life 
of  the  ruling  dynasties  for  the  Inst  thousand 
years  and  more  has  ben  about  two  hun- 
dred year*.  But  the  fact  doesn't  show 
much.  The  Sui  dynasty  of  two  good  and  two 
laid  rulers  lasted  but  thirty-eight  years, 
while  the  T’ang  dynasty,  founded  by  In  Shi- 
min,  and  kept  effective  and  decent  by  twen- 
ty-one successors,  had  a life  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety  years.  The  Manchu#  have  been 
in  power  since  1644,  and  there  have  been 
nine  rulers. 

“ Count  C'aasini’*  conclusion  is  not  justi- 
fied by  the  fads  of  the  past  or  by  present 
conditions,”  said  an  American  traveller  who 
has  spent  several  year#  in  China  as  a dis- 
interested student  of  the  country  and  ita 
people.  “ The  probable  duration  of  a dynasty 
cannot  be  determined  by  an  arbitrary  rule 
of  average*.  Tenure  by  a given  line,  if  not 
by  an  individual,  is  determined  by  merit. 
No  other  ruler#  in  the  history  of  China 
have  done  so  much  as  the  Manchurian#  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  million#  in  times 
of  famine  and  flood.  The  people  realize  that, 
and  would  fight  for  the  government  without 
knowing  or  asking  why  they  were  fighting. 

" Furthermore,  they  are  learning  bow  to 


fight  according  to  modern  methods.  It  i# 
true  that  only  the  beginning  has  been  made 
in  the  improvement  of  the  army,  but  it  is 
a beginning  (hut  promises  much.  General 
Yuan  Sbiki,  of  Chihli,  ha#  40, (MM  troops, 
well  armed,  drilled,  and  disciplined.  In 
Nanking  there  are  20,000  more  of  the  same 
efficiency.  These  60,000  men  are  the  flower 
of  the  Chinese  soldiery,  ami  they  have  set 
an  example  that  the  other  armies  of  the  em- 
pire are  trying  to  follow. 

“They  are  getting  modern  arms.  Count 
Cassini  is  very  bitter  about  that.  He  has 
warned  the  other  governments  that  they  are 
pouring  into  China  the  weapons  that  will 
be  used  on  themselves.  If  Cassini  should  tall 
what  he  proha  hi  y fears  most  he  would,  no 
doubt,  say  to  the  other  powers  that  they  arc 
giving  to  the  Chinese  the  guns  and  ammu- 
nition with  which  China  may  later  on  de- 
fend her  border  against  Russia. 

“ Count  Cassini  liu#  also  said  recently,  in 
an  interview  published  in  1Iahi*km's  Wkkki.t, 
that  there  is  danger  of  another  uprising  in 
China  that  will  lie  much  more  serious  than 
the  Boxer  troubles  of  1000,  The  Boxer# 
are  without  effective  leaders.  The  insti- 
gators of  their  movement  have  committed 
suicide,  or  have  been  disposed  of  in  other 
ways.  There  is  little  danger  of  another 
demonstration  against  foreigners.  China’s 
one  serious  internal  problem  now  is  the  in- 
creased taxation  to  raise  money  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  indemnity  in  gold. 

“ Hut  it  is  part  of  the  Russian  diplomatic 
policy  to  create  an  impression  in  America 
and  in  Europe  that  the  foreign  interest#  in 
China  are  in  danger,  and  that  Russia  is 
therefore  justified  in  taking  as  much  of 
China  a*  *hc  can  for  the  protection  of  all. 

“ China#  hope  to  day  i#  in  the  belter  un- 
derstanding. acquired  by  the  other  nations 
within  a fortnight,  of  Russia’s  double  deal- 
ing. The  Chinese  are  grateful  for  every 
protest  that  has  been  sent  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. That  is  true  regardless  of  the  mo- 
tive which  each  protesting  nation  may  have 
for  desiring  that  the  Chinese  Empire  re- 
main intact.  There  is  assurance  of  sup- 
port in  the  desire  itself,  whether  it  1#;  self- 
ish or  altruistic. 

" If  left  to  shift  for  herself  China  would 
be  helpless  in  the  bunds  of  Russia.  But.  on 
the  oilier  hand,  she  doesn't  expect  other# 
to  do  all  her  fighting  for  her.  Nhe  will  say 
‘ hands  off  ’ to  Russia,  and  then,  hacked  by 
the  other  powers,  do  her  part  in  convincing 
the  Crar  that,  a railroad  concession  doc# 
not  give  him  the  exclusive  control  of  400,000 
square  miles  of  Chinese  territory. 

" That  is  what  I he  granting  of  Russia’s  no- 
torious ’ eight  demands  ’ would  give.  Prince 
Ching  and  the  other  minister#  realize  that 
They  also  know  that  for  them  to  yield  now 
in  Manchuria  would  mean  the  early  disin- 
tegration of  the*  empire. 

“The  Chinese  government,  supported  by 
the  countries  that  insist  on  keeping  the 
‘ open-door  ’ policy  in  force,  will  retain  her 
sovereignty  in  Manchuria  even  at  the  cost 
of  Rusaia’#  expensive  good-will.” 

I am,  air, 

X. 


TRAINING  FOR  THE  MINISTRY 

VNivasam-  or  Illinois, 

U*  ban  a,  Illinois,  M*j  It,  /WM. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper’n  Weekly: 

Sib. — Although  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand can  lie  depended  upon  a#  a pretty  re- 
liable regulator  of  the  trade#  and  professions 
In  the  long  run,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
there  is  another  factor  which  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded. This  we  can  perhaps  designate 
as  well  as  in  any  other  way.  by  the  word 
“ gregarlousncss.” — the  tendency  to  do  what 
the  others  are  doing.  We  humans  exhibit  it 


to  un  extent  only  a little  less  than  the  lower 
animals,  and  although  any  professional  flock- 
ing in  one  direction  or  another  would  be  cor- 
rected in  time  by  the  law  alluded  to,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  institutional  and 
economic  history  presents  occasional  marked 
exhibitions  temporary  in  their  nature,  of  just 
such  stampedes.  It  ia  not  to  be  supposed 
that  they  are  without  cause  of  some  sort, 
though  it  is  probably  psychological  rather 
than  logical,  and  it  is  always  noticeable  that 
they  gather  strength  as  they  progress,  till 
a marked-over  supply  turns  the  tide  in  the 
other  direction.  When  »>  see  a crowd  going 
in  one  direction  we  think  there  must  be  some 
good  reason  for  it,  even  though  there  be 
none,  and  push  along  a#  eager  a#  the  rest. 
Recent  religious  and  secular  literature  would 
cause  us  to  believe  that  the  tide,  just  at 
present,  ia  away  from  the  Christian  minis- 
try, and  there  are  many  facts  which  would 
lead  us  to  put  credence  in  such  a popular 
belief. 

It  is  inqiortant  to  the  ministry  and  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  maintaining  it  upon 
that  high  plane  which  it  has  always  held, 
that  the  facts  of  the  case  be  determined. 

If  it  shows  a falling  off  wr  want  to  know 
it,  that  special  effort  may  lie  made  to  cor- 
rect such  a move  in  ita  inception,  by  using 
every  legitimate  effort  to  turn  strong  Chris- 
tian young  men  in  the  direction  of  the  di- 
vinity schools.  If  it  is  not  true,  it  » juat 
as  important  that  we  find  it  out,  that  any 
popular  hallucination  detrimental  to  the 
good  name  of  the  profession  may  be  cor- 
rected. *'  There’s  nothing  succeeds  like  suc- 
cess." and  unless  the  ministry  is  considered 
a success  ns  a profejuion  it  can  never  suc- 
ceed, at  least  numerically.  But,  after  all, 
number  is  not.  the  only,  nor  i#  it  the  highest 
criterion  of  success  which  we  may  apply. 
Christian  influence  cannot  be  measured  by 
the  number  of  pulpits  or  pews,  for  the  former 
may  be  badly  filled,  and  the  latter,  not  at 
all.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a dose  connection 
between  quantity  and  quality  in  tbe  minis- 
try, if  we  argue  from  the  law  of  probable 
variation,  but  they  are  sot  synonymous.  The 
problem,  then,  of  the  status  of  the  Christian 
ministry  would  resolve  itself  into  two  ques- 
tions: 

1.  Is  it  holding  it*  own  qualitatively! 

2.  Is  it  holding  its  own  quantitatively! 

The  first  question  I can  answer  only  Infer- 
entially.  The  second  more  specifically,  yet 
only  as  quality  is  dependent  upon  education, 
the  general  proposition  that  the  educated 
minister,  under  present  conditions  has  the 
greatest  possibilities  for  good,  would  I be- 
lieve. I»e  accepted.  To  have  influence  the 
pulpit  must  l>e  above  tbe  pews,  and  we  must 
IM»t  forget  that  our  schools  are  fast  filling 
the  latter  with  educated  men  and  women 
whose  religious  emotions  cannot  be  stirred 
except  through  some  logical  and  sensible 
appeal  to  the  intellect. 

The  data  which  I present  in  an  attempt  to 
answer  in  some  way  the  above  questions  has 
no  special  reference  to  the  ministry  of  any 
one  denomination.  They  arc  based  upon 
studies  of  all  evangelical  denominations,  but 
since  the  general  attitude  toward  tbe  minis- 
try as  a profession  is  determined  by  the  auc- 
cesaes  or  failures  of  all,  may  be  of  common 
interest. 

The  first  facts  which  I wish  to  present 
are  taken  from  the  report#  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education.  In 
them  are  stated  annually  fwith  some  few 
omissions)  thr  number  of  graduates  from 
the  various  classes  of  professional  schools 
of  our  country,  and  also  the  percentage  of 
those  entering  each  profession  who  had  al- 
ready received  an  academic  degree  at  some 
college  or  university.  The  following  table 
gives  these  facts  for  the  theological  schools. 
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and  also  the  proportion  to  theological  gradu- 
ates to  those  ull  professional  classes. 


Oft*,  *» 
TUelwr- 

evT-wiLte 

r*r 

1876  .. 

800 

19 

— 

1877  .. 

....  869 

17 

— 

1878  .. 

....  826 

19 

— 

1879  .. 

....  711 

14 

— 

1880  .. 

....  719 

14 

— 

1881  .. 

....  750 

14 

26 

1882  .. 

....  771 

12 

26 

1883  . . 

....  780 

14 

— 

1884  .. 

....  790 

12 

21 

1883  .. 

....  792 

15 

23 

1890  . . 

903 

17 

22 

1887  .. 

....1071 

20 

25 

1888  .. 

....  985 

16 

24 

1889  .. 

....1099 

18 

21 

1890  .. 

....  1372 

20 

21 

1891  .. 

....  1370 

18 

— 

1892  .. 

...1370 

18 

25 

1893  .. 

....  1302 

18 

— 

1894  .. 

1464 

17 

— 

1895  . . 

....  1598 

16 

29 

1896 

. . ..1681 

18 

35 

1897  - - 

....1672 

16 

31 

1898  . . 

...1673 

15 

33 

1899  . . 

...1714 

18 

— 

Although  the  figures  are  only  for  the  edu- 
cated ministry,  and  do  not  in  any  way  show 
the  numbers  of  men  who  hare  entered  the 
pulpit  without  special  preparation,  they  are 
certainly  very  encouraging.  In  fact,  more 
encouraging  than  though  they  included  the 
others,  since  they  bear  both  upon  the  prnb- 
lcm  of  quantity  and  quality.  From  the 
column  marked  **  Grad,  in  Theology  " we  find 
that  in  twenty-five  years  the  annual  crop  of 
seminary-educated  ministers  has  more  than 
doubled;  to  be  exact,  the  increase  is  114  per 
cent.  This  in  itself  might  not  mean  much, 
but  considered  in  relation  to  the  increase  In 
population  for  that  period,  which  was  but 
87  per  cent,  (estimating  the  population  in 
1876  ns  45,000,000).  we  find  that  the  edu- 
cated ministry  has  much  more  than  held 
its  own,  and  we  may  quiet  our  fears. 

From  the  next  column  given  above,  we  can 
see  that  it  is  not  only  holding  its  own  with 
respect  to  the  population,  but  also  Is  not 
being  distanced  by  the  other  professions.  In 
that  column  is  shown  for  each  year  the  per- 
centages of  graduates  from  Americnn  profes- 
sional schools  of  all  classes,  who  were  from 
the  theological  schools.  Starting  in  with 
nineteen  per  cent,  in  1876,  and  ending  with 
eighteen  per  cent,  in  I860,  we  have  a con- 
tinually fluctuating  curve  with  no  marked 
trend  cither  up  or  down,  showing  that  in  the 
tremendous  increase  in  professional  educa- 
tion which  the  last  quarter  of  a century  has 
seen,  the  Christian  ministry  has  held  its  own 
with  the  others. 

The  last  column  in  the  table  above  Is  to 
my  mind,  the  most  encouraging  of  all  to 
one  who  believea  in  the  power  of  a broadly 
educated  ministry.  In  it,  the  figures  give 
the  percentages  of  theological  graduates  for 
the  years  indicated,  who  had  also  taken  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  arts  or  science  at  some 
college  or  university.  The  figures  for  the 
years  omitted  could  not  be  secured.  The 
average  of  such  for  the  first  four  years  given 
is  twenty-four  per  cent.;  for  the  last,  it  is 
thirty-two  per  cent.,  showing  an  increase  of 
onc-tbird.  The  importance  of  this  fact  in 
its  bearing  upon  the  influence  of  the  clergy, 
it  seems  to  me,  can  hardly  he  overeat  i mu  ted. 
1 might  add  also  that  conditions  are  quite 
different  for  the  other  professions;  that  of 
law  showing  a decrease  from  thirty-four  per 
cent,  to  sixteen  per  cent,  in  the  same  period 
of  time. 

Data  in  ray  possession,  based  upon  a study 
of  the  education  of  something  more  than  660 
clergymen  of  eminence  in  various  denomina- 
tions throughout  the  country,  serves  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  a liberal  educa- 
tion to  broad  influence  and  greater  useful- 
ness in  the  pulpit.  Of  these  eminent  min- 
isters—and  I shall  not  here  take  the  space 
to  define  the  exact  criterion  made  use  of,  but 
each  is  occupying  a prominent,  pulpit — fifty- 
three  per  cent,  had  had  the  college  training 


beside*  that  of  the  theologiral  school.  What 
does  this  mean?  Seemingly,  if  we  are  to 
take  twenty-four  (the  average  of  the  table 
above),  as  indicating  the  percentage  of  col- 
lege-educated ministers  in  the  rank  and  file 
throughout  the  country,  and  fifty-three  per 
cent,  as  that  for  eminent  ministers,  one's 
chance  for  attaining  eminence  in  the  pulpit 
ia  somewhat  more  t han  doubled  by  the  liberal 
education.  However  that  may  be,  we  need 
have  no  fear  for  the  future  of  the  American 
ministry  if  education  is  an  influencing 
factor.  Our  theological  schools  are  more 
than  supplying  the  demands  made  upon 
them  by  the  increase  in  population.  They 
are  sending  out  men,  too,  men  of  broader 
education  and  a wider  sympathy  with  man 
because  of  a better  understanding  of  him. 

I am,  air, 

Edwin  G.  Dexter, 

Professor  of  Education. 


THE  OPTIMISM  OK  EMERSON 

Nsw  Vos K,  Me,  30,  3903. 
To  the  Editor  of  Warper’s  Weekly: 

Sir, — I have  found  Mr.  Howells'*  Impres- 
sions of  Emerson,  in  Harper's  Weekly  of 
May  16,  most  interesting  and  suggestive. 

Few  of  us  but  are  prone  to  seasons  of 
meditation,  when  melancholy  visions  fill  np 
the  gamut  of  life,  and  the  future  seems  cur- 
tained over  with  the  pall  of  disaster.  At 
such  a time  it  is  an  experience  of  the  most 
cheerful  and  invigorating  nature  to  turn 
to  " Emerson’s  Essays,”  and  to  find  ip  firm 
outline  the  bland  and  sufficing  pictures 
which  idealism  has  been  able  to  gather  from 
the  dust-heaps  of  tradition. 

When  a man'a  mind  has  reached  the  recep- 
tive stage  of  entire  appreciation  toward 
spiritual  concepts  and  revelations  of  truth 
as  they  issue  from  the  mouths  of  men  like 
Emerson,  he  ia  in  a fair  way  to  become  the 
most  enviable  of  men  who  live  for  truth  and 
its  dissemination  among  the  people  of  the 
world. 

No  student  should  escape  the  contagion  of 
Emerson's  optimism, — no  teacher  or  theo- 


logian can  afford  to  miss  the  inspiring  sight 
of  a soul  poised  and  balanced  on  its  own 
pedestal  of  indestructible  right,  without  re- 
course to  tradition  or  established  formulas 
of  belief. 

Not  many  men  or  women  have  the  faculty 
of  not  sewing  evil  developed  to  the  supreme 
degree  that  we  find  it  in  Emerson ; but  even 
this  aloofness  from  what  is  low  and  con- 
taminating, us  evinced  so  often  in  the  man 
or  woman  of  scholarly  tastes,  should  be  con- 
sidered by  men  of  every  character  and  degree 
aa  an  essential  duty. 

I am,  sir, 

John  F.  Farley. 


THE  STRIKES  IN  HOLLAND 

Akstsbdam,  Slit,  33,  3903. 
To  tile  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sib, — Reading  the  article  in  your  number 
of  April  23,  page  683,  about  the  strikes  in 
Holland.  I was  astonished  nt  the  misappre- 
hension about  the  matter  in  hand.  Rnil- 
waya  in  Holland  are  not  operated  by  the 
government,  and  there  has  been  no  question 
of  any  aid  of  foreign  military,  or  of  accept- 
ing the  German  Emperor’s  proposal,  the 
same  not  heing  asked  for. 

A fact  iB  that  when,  on  the  night  of 
April  6,  the  railway  strike  for  the  whole 
country  was  proclaimed  by  the  so-called 
Committee  of  Defence  at  Amsterdam,  not 
later  than  one  hour  afterwards  the  entrance* 
to  every  station  here  were  occupied  by  sol- 
diers, police,  etc.,  non-striker*  found  them- 
selves protected,  strikers  found  themselves 
unable  to  get  access  to  the  stations. 

In  the  early  morning  of  April  7 every  bit 
of  railway  lines  throughout  our  country  was 
being  patrolled  by  soldiers  and  police,  in  or- 
der to  secure  the  service  on  the  lines. 

A restricted  time-table  was  published  on 
Monday  before  noon,  and  so  the  strike  took 
the  lamentable  end  for  the  proclaimers  and 
strikers,  due  to  most  energetic  measures 
planned  in  advance  by  the  government  in 
concordance  with  the  railway  authorities. 

I am,  sir, 

Ff.oor  C.  Buxoc. 


THE  NEXT  WEEKLY  {OUT  JUNE  10) 

'JJ HE  series  now  running  in  the  Weekly  on  44  Ideals  of 
American  Womanhood”  will  be  continued  next  week  in 
an  interesting  article,  by  Annie  Russell,  on  the  Ideals  of 44  The 
Actress.”  Miss  Russell  tbrites  from  a tong  experience  in 
stage-life,  and  gives  some  ndtt>  personal  impressions  of  what 
this  life  really  means  to  the  actress, 

Hamlin  Garland  will  contribute  an  exciting  Western  story  ; 
President  Thwing,  of  Western  Resettle  University,  will  tell 
what  college  life  means  to  the  man  toho  is  just  finishing  his 
course  at  this  commencement ; there  will  be  an  article  with 
pictures  shopping  a new  and  curious  plan  for  photographing 
the  human  itoice. 

Ask  your  nearest  newsdealer  for  this  issue  of  Harper'S 
Weekly.  He  will  have  it  on  sale  June  10. 
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Finance 

Perhaps  one  of  the  moBt  serious  feature* 
of  the  flnaitrittl  situation  ia  the  condition  of 
sentiment.  It  is  a factor  to  tie  reckoned 
with  in  the  business  world.  By  taking  it 
into  consideration  the  great  simulators  show 
themselves  to  be  students  of  human  nature 
as  well  as  of  security  values.  Stocks  in  the 
past  few  days  have  fallen  violently  in  price. 
There  has  been  a shrinkage  in  quoted  values 
of  such  an  extent  that  had  it  happened  in 
two  days  instead  of  two  weeks,  it  would 
have  been  called  a panic.  And  had  it  hap- 
pened by  reason  of  acme  obvious  combina- 
tion of  technical  conditions,  or  because  of 
eome  unexpected  disaster  short  of  a war,  it 
would  have  attracted  buyers  of  the  “ bar- 
gain-hunting " type.  But  because  it  took 
some  weeks  for  St,  Paul  to  " break  ” to  ISO, 
it  did  not  seem  cheap  enough  to  tempt  buyers. 
This  is  attributable  absolutely  to  the  state 
of  sentiment.  There  have  been  no  glaringly 
bearish  developments,  nothing  to  which  the 
average  outsider  could  confidently  attribute 
the  decline.  But  the  price  fell  steadily  be- 
cause the  stock  was  steadily  liquidated. 
The  question  naturally  arose:  Who  is  sell- 
ing. and  why?  In  answering  it,  the  average 
man  had  recourse  to  “ reasons M which  in- 
creased his  doubts,  and  it  may  be  his  fears. 
It  was  not  the  little  fellows  who  were  selling 
— they  went  out  of  the  game  long  before; 
therefore  it  must  be  the  “ big  men,”  and  if 
they  sold  they  must  lie  in  possession  of 
knowledge  not  held  by  the  Street  at 
large. 

These  “ reasons  ” were  true  of  many  other 
storks  than  St.  Paul,  and  given  the  normal 
workings  of  the  speculative  mind,  nothing 
was  more  natural  than  the  flood  of  stories 
and  rumors,  some  absurd,  others  ingenious, 
a few  plausible,  nearly  all  concerning  great 
capitalist**  and  speculators,  some  of  whom 
were  declared  to  have  been  obliged  to  liqui- 
date their  holdings,  others  to  hAve  carried 
on  a bitter  war  against  other  cllqurs, 
others  to  have  been  so  frightened  by  the  prev- 
alence of  labor  troubles  as  to  have  ac- 
knowledged that  the  period  of  prosperity  had 
culminated. 

The  last  was  probably  born  of  the  fact 
that  the  severe* decline  in  prices  apparently 
without  cause,  has  made  more  people  wonder 
if  the  downward  stroke  of  the  industrial 
pendulum  has  Wgun.  No  amount  of  aer- 
mnnizing.  of  counsels  of  conservatism,  of 
ominouB  head  - shakings  and  analyses  and 
forecasts  could  have  aroused  doubts  in  the 
public  so  surely  as  precisely  the  slump  in 
the  stock-market  has  done.  When  to  this 
you  add  the  pessimistic  literature  from 
financial  writers,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  sentiment  so  depressed  not  only  in  the 
heart  of  Wall  Street  hut  outside  of  it.  A 
parallel  is  drnwn  with  conditions  at  the 
end  of  the  period  of  general  prosperity. 
Economic  writers  are  quoted  on  the  subject 
of  the  phenomena  noted  at  the  culmination 
of  “ good  timea.”  They  are  found  to  be 
repeated  with  striking  similarity,  at  the 
moment.  The  laBt  chapter,  according  to  well- 
know^  writers,  is  usually  an  era  of  strikes 
and  labor  disturbances  in  general,  and  there 
certainly  has  been  an  abundance  of  these, 
lately.  It  ia  natural  that  labor  should  be 
the  last  commodity  to  enjoy  a *'  Imom.”  be- 
ing preceded  by  the  increased  cost  of  other 
commodities,  which  necessitates  higher 
wages. 

It  was  labor’s  demands,  unreasonable  be- 
cause the  mob  is  never  intelligent,  which 
checked  the  laBt  period  of  expansion.  But 
reasoning  by  analogy  is  not  safe.  The  as- 
sassination of  President.  Garfield,  which  end- 
ed a boom,  rorresjsmdcd  so  closely  with  what 
followed  the  murder  of  McKinley,  that  more 
than  one  acute  observer  of  finaneinl  and 
industrial  affair*  confidently  wrote  "Finis’' 
to  the  McKinley  period  of  prosperity,  only 
to  find  their  theories  and  predictions  and  the 
analogy  all  wrong. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION 

{CONDENSED) 

Report  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Carrency 
APRIL  30th.  1902 
RESOURCES 

Loros  and  Discounts  - - $12,745,106.5* 

Bonds  .....  770,029.74 

Banking  House  ...  545,796. *2 

Due  from  Banks  ...  835,829.80 

Cash  and  Checks  on  other  Banks  8,297,120.00 

$23,193,983.02 

Capital,  Surplus,  and  Profits 

$4,496,310.20 


By  H.  P.  WELLS 

Author  of*  Tkt  American  Salmon  ■ FUkerman  " 

' The  book  goes  inlo  nil  neceuary  detail*,  with  draw- 
ings and  diagrams  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
rods  and  fly  tackle  and  the  making  of  flies. 

Il  lust  rat  id  xritb  Diagrams 

I PoatSro.  Ornamented  Cloth,  $t . 78  net  {postage  tetra) 
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By  GEORGE  ADE 

Author  of  " Tht  Girl  Proposition,"  “ Fables  m Slang,"  tie. 

PEOPLE  YOU  KNOW 

Mr.  Ade  is  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  American  of  our  humorists.  People  You  Know  is  his 
latest  book,  and  it  is  made  up  of  more  of  his  inimitable  ” fables  in  slang."  There  is  something 
more  than  mere  humor  of  expression  in  these  fables.  Each  of  them  is  a brilliant  little  satire  on 
some  phase  of  American  life.  People  You  Know  is  a book  that  every  one  will  read  find  laugh  over. 
Fifty  Fall-Page  Illustrations  by  McCatcheon  and  Others.  t6mo.  Ornamented  Cloth,  $ 1.00 
HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
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A New  Book  by  the  Author  of 

“Wee  Macgreegor” 

E.  T H E.  L 

By  J.  J.  Bell 

'T^HERE  is  no  dialect  in  this  new  book  by  J.  J.  Bell,  author  of  Wee  Alacgreegor.  It  is  the 
story  of  a courtship,  told  throughout  in  lively  and  natural  dialogue  between  Ethel  and 
her  fianc<$.  The  young  man  is  the  reporter  in  the  case,  and  he  lets  us  know  incidentally  that 
Ethel  has  a dimple,  a delightful  little  chin,  and  hair  that  tries  to  be  untidy;  while  Ethel’s  own 
remarks  show  her  to  possess  a nature  of  serene  amiability  and  an  earnest  desire  to  be  practical. 
Her  wit  is  of  the  kindliest,  and  she  does  not  speak  in  epigrams.  Yet  she  is  continually  amus- 
ing. There  are  entertaining  glimpses  of  other  characters— of  Ethel’s  non-committal  mother, 
and  of  the  old  gentleman  who  dozed  at  the  concert  and  openly  expressed  his  boredom.  But 
it  is  Ethel  of  w'hom  the  reader  will  find  himself  growing  very  fond.  The  dialogue  has  the 
same  delightful  freshness  of  spirit  which  charms  us in.  IV**  Macgreegor. 

l6mo , $f.00 


-NEW 

CONCEPTIONS 
IN  SCIENCE 

By 

CARL  SNYDER. 

' ■ 'HIS  is  not  a dry  and  arid  treatise, 
unintelligible  to  the  general  read- 
er, but  a clear,  comprehensive  exposition 
of  the  results  of  latter-day  scientific 
research  and  discovery.  The  underly- 
ing romance  of  science  and  scientific 
method  has  never  been  more  convincingly 
set  forth  than  by  Mr.  Snyder.  The 
book  will  be  nothing  short  of  a revelation 
to  the  average  layman,  while  of  abiding 
valuii  to  the  scientific  student. 

Illustrated.  S>o,  Uncut  Edges,  Gilt  Top, 
$2.00  net  (postage  extra) 
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SINFUL  PECK 

By 

MORGAN  ROBERTSON 

Author  of  “ Spun  Ytm  " 

£ ^ VERY  funny  story  of  an  unin- 
tentional sailing  voyage  to  Singa- 
pore. "Sinful  Peck”  gave  a dinner- 
party to  a num!>er  of  old  friends — 
respectable  bankers,  authors,  etc. — and 
in  order  to  win  a bet  made  them  in- 
toxicated and  got  them  shanghaied  on 
a sailing-ship  bound  for  Singapore.  The 
joke  at  times  bade  fair  to  become  a 
very  serious  matter;  but  all  ended  w’cll. 
The  story  is  crowded  writh  lively  incidents 
on  board  ship,  is  true  to  life,  and  full 
of  humor. 

Post  8 vof  Ornamented  Cloth,  $1.50 
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THE  TORNADO  IN  GAINESVILLE.  GEORGIA 

In  the  foreground  are  the  ruins  of  a mill  which  was  entirely  destroyed.  Another  mill 
in  the  background  had  its  upper  stories  destroyed,  the  cyclone  scarcely  Injuring  the 
lower  part.  The  crowd  is  searching  the  ruins  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
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Another  Herreshoff 
Success 

By  George  C.  Pease 


Stern  Y'ieut  of  " Keliaitn."  showing 

her  breadth  of  beam 


TIIK  find  nee*  1*- 
tween  tin*  big 
ninety  • f n«  t 
y«cht»  Reiiancr.  ( 'un- 
it it  ut  ton,  und  Cotum- 
but  mi  llu*  smooth  wa- 
ter* n(  l»ng  I -In ml 
Sun  ml  gave  llir  hi  Up 
rihlmli  to  Reliance, 
hut  they  demon- 
strated. above  cwy* 
thing  fisc,  that  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Herrpahoff 
known,  when  he  work* 
nut  the  form  und  con- 
struction of  these 
yachts,  just  about 
what  they  will  do. 
It  might  not  lie  ear- 
reel  to  say  that  Mr. 
Ilerre-hnir  could  have 
I»rudtlred  It*  I inner 
when  he  built  Cotum- 
bio  four  years  ago, 
hut  in  a study  of  hia 
work  in  yachting  one 
feels  that  lie  can  to- 
dnv  heat  even  the  wonderful  Reliance  by  more  than  lt<t inner  Im-uI» 
Colon, bin,  should  he  carry  out  the  same  extremes  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  ease  of  his  stiiiillcr  Units. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  Nathaniel  HerresliofT  la-gun  turnin''  out 
fln-kcel  (mat a of  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet  water  line  length  that 
were  the  marvel  of  all  who  watched  their  performance.  When 
culled  it | ••hi  to  design  clip-defenders,  however,  he  delila-ratelv  went 
back  to  a centreboard  craft — the  Vigilant.  Then  came  I tr fender . a 
ke»*l  I mat  of  moderate  |mwcr.  Since  then  Columbia,  Count  it  ut  inn, 
and  Reliance  have  indicate*]  n development  toward  the  same 
type  ol  boat  that.  Mr.  llerresholT  lias  shown  how  well  lie 
understands  in  the  smaller  classes.  When  it  i»  taken  into  enn- 
siderutlon  that,  although  belonging  to  lli*'  fin-keel  fuiiiilv.  Reliance 
is  not  by  any  means  the  extreme,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Iletreahoff  still  has  minute*  in  reserve  over  hia  latest 
creation  ’ 

The  first  scric*  of  raws  was  sailed  in  uncertain  winds  that 
favored  the  leading  yacht,  which  was  always  Reliance.  And  yet. 
favored  though  no  dnubt  she  was.  the  few  tino-s  that  the  three 
were  together  in  fairly  even  condition*,  close  hauled  or  dead  lie- 
foro  the  wind,  the  Reliance  Is-ut  CouMlilulion  by  just  aUmt  as 
iiiuch  ns  Constitution  lw>at  Columbia.  \ surprise,  however,  was 
in  store  for  most  yachtsmen,  for  it  wan  hardly  cx|M'cted  that 
Connlilution  would  lie  on  such  even  terms  with  Reliance  on  u 
reach.  When  there  was  any  strength  in  the  wind  these  two 
hud  it  on  a reach  nip  and  luck. 


Then-  has  never 
been  much  doubt  that 
the  Connlitulion  is  a 
faster  boat  than  the 
Columbia.  When  the 
Amcriea’t  Cup  Com- 
mittee of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  se- 
lected the  Columbia  to 
defend  tin-  cup  a sec- 
ond time  two  years 
ago.  Mr.  lierrahofTs 
only  comment  was, 

“ They  have  rhum-n 
the  slower  boat." 

This  year,  when  Mr. 

K.  D.  Morgan  con- 
sented to  race  the 
Columbia  uguin  as  a 
|M-rsonul  fas  or  to  Mr. 

.1.  I’ierpont  Morgan. 

Columbia's  owner,  it 
was  distinctly  under- 
stood by  those  most 
interested  in  the 
races  that  the  Colum- 
bia was  to  In-  ruerd 
as  a trial  boat  by  which  to  measure  the  other  two.  It  being 
admitted  that  both  Rtlianrc.  and  Consfifiifion  aie  fs«t*-r  than 
Columbia,  it  does  not  ap|M-ar  to  he  Columbia's  part  of  the  gatin' 
I**  jockey  lor  starts  and  light  the  other  two  boats  all  over 
the  course.  The  Columbia  It, is  a betfrr  mainsail  than  when  sin- 
raced  Shamrork  II.,  ami  is  undoubtedly  going  as  fast  as  ever.  **» 
that  she  give*  a good  line  on  the  others.  The  fact  i*.  Columbia 
was  outbuilt  bv  Connlitulion,  and  it  certainly  l*Miks  ns  though 
Connlilution  in  her  turn  is  to  give  way  t*>  Reliunn -. 

.lust  how  many  niinutrs*  margin  **ne  yacht  has  over  another 
cannot,  of  course.  Im-  determined  so  early  in  the  season.  The  June 
races  off  Sandy  Hook  may  show  I hem  to  windward  in  a jumping 
sea , where  weak  »|»>tN  in  »|»ur*.  rigging,  or  hull  arc  most  likely 
to  give  way  under  the  strain,  and  this  will  lie  a luiieli  Utter  list 
than  in  the  snumth  water  and  light  airs  of  the  Sound.  Otic  might 
make  a guess  that  Reliance  is  three  to  five  minute*  faster  than 
Constitution,  ami  seven  to  ten  minute*  faster  than  Columbia,  hut 
any  guesswork  on  the  relative  *]*•*■*!  of  yacht*  is  hamntoii*. 
Constitution,  in  falling  off  the  railway,  carrying  away  *|wr».  und 
making  had  starts,  still  seems  possessed  of  that  evil  star  that  ha* 
brought  her  had  luck  ever  since  she  was  laiilt.  Imt  *!**•  take*  it 
all  cnecrfully,  and  may  wain  get  down  to  her  real  racing  form.  ■**» 
that  her  measure  can  he  correctly  taken.  And  as  Shamrock  III 
is  a very  fast  boat,  let  us  hope  that  our  trial  races  will  demon- 
strate a greater  development  in  nis-til  in  Constitution  and  Reliaure 
over  Columbia  than  was  even  expected. 


bow  l av.  empkau.  ing  t/w  bin 
Keel  and  Flal  body 
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breaks  of  the  C )\ lone.  On  the  Left  everything  is  Destroyed.  On  the  Right  the  Houses  hen*'  not  been  Touehtd 

IN  THE  PATH  OF  THE  GEORGIA  CYCLONE 
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THE 

COLLEGE  MAN 

By  CHARLES  RTHWING 

hosidcnl  of  Western  Rc?htp  Vnivereitv 


TIIF.  student  may  interpret  college  life  a*  an  opportunity 
for  pleasant  freedom.  liming  frfm'iiw  -imply  to  the 
tin or  four  year*  of  it*  passing.  Hi*  may  al*o  interpret 
college  life  a»  a great  mean*.  and  serious,  for  eii  tiring 
into  the  largest  opportunities.  Though  I do  not,  I hope, 
fail  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  less  serious  interpretation,  yet 
for  the  present  purpoae  I tun  concerned  only  with  the  life  of  the 
student  in  ita  more  serious  relation)*. 

The  Intellectual  Side 

The  college  helps  the  boy  to  the  best  intellectual  life  of  think- 
ing. The  college  student  think-  he  come*  to  college  to  la*  a 
student:  Mug  a student,  he  comes  to  be  a learner:  bring  a learner, 
let  us  hope  lie  lie  come*  u scholar.  Being  a scholar,  he  wishes,  and 
in  many  case*  show*,  that  lu*  i*  becoming  a thinker.  The  student, 
the  learner,  the  scholar,  the  thinker,  is  the  proper  gradation.  The 
purpose,  too.  of  becoming  n thinker  is  the  purpose  for  which  the 
parent  is.  of  all  intellect  11.1 1 purpose*  and  prove -se*.  the  must  con- 
cerned. For  I presume  that  the  Imy.  a*  well  a*  the  pari'iil.  knows 
the  ps-ril  n(  doing  away  with  thinking,  ('ramming  i*  Iimi  i-on.mon. 
Kd him l ion  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  term  i*  forgotten.  In 
nn  age  of  intellectual  luxuriotisnc**  mental  dy*|*eptii*s  arc  a*  nat- 
ural a product  ns  in  an  uge  of  material  luxiiriousnc**  physical 
dyspeptics  are  common.  The  danger  is:  a curriculum  to  be  fol- 
lowed too  extended,  the  tsiok*  to  la-  read  t«">  many,  the  subject 
to  he  considered  too  mimernii*.  Know-bilge,  like  food,  is  of  small 
or  no  worth  if  it  cannot  be  assimilated. 

In  his  heart  of  heart*  the  college  student  knows  all  this,  and 
makes  mdmvois,  some  conscious  and  some  unconscious,  to  avoid 
the  peril.  He  realize*  that  when  he  enter*  life,  not  knowledge, 
but  power  is  of  chief  value.  Judgment,  appreciation,  reasoning, 
inference,  these  word*  the  college  man  knows  are  the  note*  of 
every  worthy  college  song. 

College  Morality 

The  college  man  also  knows  well  that  the  college  help*  him 
to  the  last  moral  life.  The  college  develops  tendencies  already 
formed,  a*  well  as  creates  tendencies.  The  advanced  age  at  which 
hoy  a come  to  college  indicate-  a character  already  largely  formed. 
Two  of  the  most  di-tiiigui-hed  college  presidents  in  this  country, 
nt  the  heads  of  two  great  universities,  have  said  to  n»e  that 
they  have  never  known  a liov  to  go  to  piece*  in  college  unless  the 
seed*  of  disintegration  were  sown  in  him  Iwfore  he  eante  to  col- 
lege. I’kirents  sometime*  think  that  the  college  has  ruined  their 
sons.  The  strong  probability  is  that  their  bovs  were  ruined  la- 
fore  they  esme  to  eidlege.  The  master  of  one  of  the  historic  lilting 
selmol*  of  New  Knghind  said  to  me  that  on  a certain  occasion  he 
acconi|>nniiil  a father  and  his  -on  to  the  rnilroud  station  in  the 
town  in  which  the  academy  is  situated.  The  father  said  to  him, 
in  the  boy's  presence.  " My  boy  does  not  smoke."  The  father 
went  away,  the  principal  and  the  hoy  returned  to  the  academy 
grounds.  A*  they  were  returning,  in  the  presence  of  the  princi- 
pal. the  boy  drew  a cigar  from  hi*  j tucket  and  lighted  it.  Most 
parent*  do  not  know  their  children  adequately.  The  student  feels 
assured  that  the  college  i-  to  help  him  to  live  the  l*-nt  life,  and 
to  tierume  the  ls--t  tvpe  of  a man.  In  this  work  the  Imv  and  the 
college  m-opernte.  Kvcn  if  the  Imy  does  come  to  college  with  evil 
tendencies,  the  college  more  often  removes  than  promote*  these 
tendencies.  A letter  lies  before  me  from  a mother,  in  which  she 
says:  “Oh.  sir,  I uni  afraid  we  have  ruined  our  Imv  by  sending 
him  to  college. — our  only  one,  that  we  have  built  such  ho|a*a  upon. 
Oladly  would  we  work  here  to  give  him  the  two  remaining  years 
in  school,  but  we  ciiniiot  now.  He  will  not  return  to  college. 
We  have  (old  him  so.  but  hi*  seem*  indifferent,  and  will  not  li-ten. 
If  In-  would  trust  us  and  acknowledge  hi*  wrong,  perhaps  it  would 
not  Ih-  .is  ImuI  as  it  seem*  now!"  I tut  almost  at  the  very  time 
that  this  mother  wa*  writing  the  son  was  him-clf  writing  In  me. 
saying:  “ I freely  confess  that  I nm  dissatisfied  with  the  past,  I 
only  hope  to  atone  for  it  l*.v  the  future.  It  daily  lieenmc*  more 
evident  to  me  that  to  live  the  l»c*.t  life  and  to  lie  most  *in*is-**ful 
in  your  work  you  must  throw  your  whole  life  into  it."  Tlii*  Imv 
mode  good  his  pledge,  lie  is  now  filling  a responsible  place  in 
business. 

The  Question  of  Athletic* 

The  college  thus  serve-  !<«  pull  a boy  together  morally:  but  the 
college  al-o  -ervea  to  pull  » Imy  together  in  his  whole  consti- 
tution. It  helps  to  make  him  un  ellleient  member  of  society.  At 


the  beginning  of  the  college  period  the  fires  of  adolescence  are 
still  warm,  lire  imy  has  more  of  the  heart  than  he  has  of  the 
head.  Fine  frenzies  posse-*  him.  iirvat  hope*  move  him.  Fancies 
which  are  worthy  or  unworthy  rule  him.  The  college  belli*  to 
convert  this  soft  gristle  into  the  hone  and  muscle  of  mighty 
efficiency.  College  officer*  frequently  receive  letter*  of  the  follow- 
ing ty ne : *•  My  ambition  has  always  been  to  be  a public  speaker  of 
some  Lind,  and  tip*  is  the  flr-t  time  I have  given  expression  of 
that  ambition  to  mortal.  This  reticence  grows  nut  of  my  nature, 
ami  l give  it  expression  now  only  because  I realize  that  I am  in 
a critical  period  of  my  life  and  that  it  is  imperative  that  I should 
lie  frank  with  you.  Above  nil.  I have  a natural  |ier*everance  and 
self-reliance  induntl  by  adverse  environment  tending  to  quench 
the  aspiring  soul/'  For  a Imy  of  thi*  character  the  college  doe* 
much  in  bringing  the  airy,  cloudy  ambition  down  into  hard  and 
masterly  strength. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  methods  of  securing  this  result 
of  sol  id  i flea  t ion  und  efficiency  is  embodied  in  what  is  known  as 
athletic*.  Football — to  speak  of  one  form  of  athletics — develop* 
self  restraint.  Self-restraint,  or.  more  broadly,  self-control , is  one 
of  the  primary  signs  of  the  gentleman.  It  represents  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  lew*  worthy  to  the  more  worthy,  of  the  relatively 
good  to  the  relatively  better,  of  the  relatively  lietter  to  the  abso- 
lutely best,  of  meanness  to  nobility,  of  the  temporal  to  the  eternal, 
of  the  narrow  to  the  broad,  of  indilTrrentisni  to  the  cardinal  vir- 
tues. verifies,  and  gruel's.  Football  demand*  self  restraint.  For 
it  teem*  with  temptations  to  I*-  mean.  It  affords  manifold  op- 
portunities to  do  nasty  thing*.  These  temptations  yielded  to.  these 
opportunities  embraced,  character  become*  mean  and  nasty.  Some 
men  cannot  resist  such  opportunities  and  temptation*,  and  such 
men  should  never  set  foot,  on  the  gridiron.  I recall  that  in  one 

football  season  a Junior,  who  was  one  of  the  Itest  men  on  the 

eleven,  -aid  to  me  he  had  decided  to  quit  playing.  In  answer  to 
my  inquiry  respecting  the  reason,  lie  said  he  could  not  keep  him- 
self from  doing  mean  things  to  the  man  opposite.  I wa-  sur- 
prised. for  I had  always  judged  the  student  to  be  a inan  of  fine 

character.  I asked.  “ Hut  don't  the  officials  keep  you  from  break- 

ing the  rules'"  “Oh!”  said  he,  "I  cun  slug  the  fellow  or  kick 
him.  or  do  him  up  easily  enough,  and  no  offirial  ever  he  the  wiser.” 
1 may  add  that  my  advice  to  the  student  was  to  stay  in  the  game, 
and.  staying,  to  make  himself  a man  worthy  to  play  the  game, 
lie  did  stay.  In  answer  to  inquiries  of  mine  afterward  made,  lu* 
said  he  thought  lie  was  doing  better.  Athletics  represent  a moral 
apprenticeship,  nn  ethical  practice  school.  It  is  in  ethics  what 
the  Soeralie  thinking-shop  was  supposed  to  he. — a training  of  the 
individual.  Athletics  thus  develops  the  superb  quality  of  solf-rv- 
straint.  It  helps  to  make  the  finest  type  of  the  gentleman.  . 

What  College  Doea  for  a Man 

Yet  the  student  is  to  acknowledge  that  the  college  by  no 
means  doc*  all  for  him.  Hundred*  of  men,  graduate*  of  Amer- 
ican isdlcgc*,  arc  rendering  nolde  service  to  American  life,  who  are 
willing  to  s.iv  that  llir  value  of  fheir  •-•liege  course  in  aiding  them 
in  making  their  rareer*  was  slight.  Hundreds  of  oilier  men.  who 
nr*1  not  graduates,  who  arc  also  living  noble  mid  useful  lives, 
are  lamenting  that  they  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  an  n en- 
demic training  Ifcdli  these  classes  are  partly  right  and  both 
are  |>arl ly  wrong.  Over  most  men  college  does  have  appreciable 
inllueiiee.  And  many  men  who  are  not  graduates  would  have 
simply  increased,  but  not  isscntiallv  altered,  the  success  of  their 
career*.  Although  it  i*  proved  that  to  have  a college  education 
doc*  vastly  increase  the  chance  of  winning  innspicuous  success,  yet 
it  i*  never  to  I*-  forgotten  that  some  ol  the  ablest,  most  useful, 
and  most  rminen*  men  in  American  life  are  not  graduates.  After 
all,  the  personal  equation  is  mightier  than  any  addition  which 
llie  college  can  make  to  it.  or  than  any  subtraction  which  the  lack 
of  a college  education  may  cause  it  to  suffer. 

Seen,  therefore,  from  the  point  of  view  taken  by  the  student 
himself,  the  college  represents  a unique  and  common  means  for 
securing  the  richest  result*.  It  aid*  in  making  the  thinker  the 
primary  m-cd  of  the  modern  world.  It  aid*  in  the  moralizing  of 
character,  and  also  in  uniting  into  harmonious  efficiency  the  diverse 
element*  of  character.  It  serves  to  bring  one  into  vital  and 
vitalizing  touch  with  noble  men.  It  cannot  do  nil.  It  can  and 
doe*  *o  much  for  training  the  individual  unto  faithfulness  with- 
out pettiness,  untn  large  vision  and  large  rndeavoring  without 
vision* rinc*N.  unto  self-mastery  without  self-consciousness.  unto 
gcnlb-ncs*  without  weakness,  and  unto  a high  type  of  success  with- 
out vnuity  or  aelliabm->*. 
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Transporting  Asiatic  Troops  from  ('stub  to  the  Seen*  of  the  Troubles  in  Ilf  allying  Districts  »j  European  Turkey 


Feeding  Turkish  Soldiers,  who  are  not  allotted  to  icme 
the  Quay  on  landing  at  Salonica 


Astatic  Soldiers  strolling  together — .-I  Turk  and  a« 
Albanian 


QUELLING  REVOLTS  IN  EUROPEAN  TURKEY 

Asiatic  tr.wps  are  tonstanlly  being  sent  by  the  Turkish  government  by  the  way  of  Salonica  to  the  various  towns — I'sbub.  I’ris- 
rend,  etc — in  European  'Turkey  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  the  revolts  of  insurrectionists.  The  photographs  taken  by  our 
spi\  ial  correspondent  show  some  of  the  scenes  and  types  of  soldiers  in  the  districts  where  the  troubles  are  most  severe 
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HE  OUTLAW 

BY 

HAMLIN  GARLAND 

A Story  in  Two  Parts.— Part  I. 


WITHIN  two  works  after  I. took  charge  of  the*  Snake 
River  Agency  my  native  policemen  reported  that  tlf - 
teen  of  my  waul.  hud  cro.mil  the  reservation  line  on 
their  way  to  the  Wind  River  country. 

“ Where  have  they  pone!”  I asked. 

Misko,  a policeman,  replied.  “Ghost  Dance.”  And  Claude,  my 
interpreter,  added,  “They  pone  to  sec  it — their  Ghost  Dame 
Saviour.” 

” Who  have  pone?” 

Claude  rapidly  ran  over  the  names,  ami  ended  with  Hakonuse. 

•'  llakomim-?  Who  is  lie?  lie  isn't  on  the  rolls.  1 don't  know 
anythinp  about  him.” 

" lie  i«  head  man  of  Lizard  Creek  Camp.” 

" Why  isn't  he  on  the  rolls?” 

” lie  don't  pet  any  rations.” 

” Why  not!” 

" He  is  unpry." 

“ Anpry?  What  about?” 

“ l»ng  lime  apo  cowboys  shoot  at  his  brother.” 

“Oil!  Well,  he  mustn't  lead  a hand  of  people  almut  the  country. 
It's  apainst  the  rule*."  Sitting  down  immediately  1 wrote  to 
various  apenehn  roimdulwuit.  sayinp:  " Fifteen  of  my  |Knptc  lire 
pone  without  leave  to  visit  the  ' Messiah.'  If  they  come  into  your 
reservation  armt  them  and  send  them  hack  at  once." 

The  Wind  River  npent  at  once  replied ; “ Kleven  of  your  Indians 
came  in  here — I've  sent  them  home.  Four  went  round  me  to  the 
west.  I’mlwhly  they  have  pone  into  the  Twin  Lake  country,  where 
the  ‘Messiah*  is  said  to  lie.” 

Some  weeks  later  Misko  came  in  and  said,  with  a smile.  ” lla- 
knmiNC  mine  home.” 

'*  Tell  him  I want  to  see  him.”  said  I.  " Sav  to  him  I am  his 
friend,  and  that  I want  to  talk  tliinps  over.  Go  hrinp  him  in.” 
Two  days  later  as  I sat  at  my  desk  1 heard  the  door  open  and 
close,  ami  when  I looked  up  n tall  and  very  sullen  ml  man  was 
looking  down  upon  me. 

“How!”  said  I.  pleasantly,  extending  my  hand. 

My  visitor  remained  aa  motionless  as  a bronze  statue  of  hate, 
his  arms  folded,  his  figure  menacing.  His  eyes  seemed  to  search 
my  very  soul.  Plainly,  he  was  not  pleased  with  me. 

“ Ilow — bo>v i said.  "Are  you  deaf?  What's  the  matter  with 
you?  How!” 

At  this  moment  he  -eized  my  hand  and  liegan  shaking  it  vio- 


lently. viciously.  I soon  tired  of  this  horse-plav.  and  tried  to  re- 
lease his  hold. 

“That'll  do.  stop  it!  Stop  it.  I say."  Then  I gol  mad.  “Stop 
it.  or  by  the  Lord  111  smash  your  no-r."  I seized  a heavy  glass  ink- 
stand.  and  was  about  to  strike  my  tormentor  in  the  face  when 
he  dropped  toy  hand. 

Angry  and  short  of  breath  ! said:  “ Who  are  you?  What's  the 
matter  with  you?" 

“ Me  Hukonitsc.”  replied  my  stern  visitor. 

With  a smile  I said  in  signs:  “ I know  you.  I’m  glad  you 
have  come.  I want  to  have  a long  talk  with  you,  I want  you  In 
tell  me  just  what  i*  the  matter.  I am  your  friend  and  the  friend 
of  all  your  people.  I am  a soldier,  and  n soldier  docs  hi*  duty. 
My  dutv  is  to  see  that  you  get  your  rations  and  that  no  one  harms 
you.  Now  what  is  the  mutter?" 

The  outlaw  seemed  surprised  and  pleased  by  mv  sign  talk,  and 
after  he  had  cotn|s>«n|  his  mind  he  begun  to  tell  hi*  grievances 
over  one  liy  one.  " Seven  years  ago.”  lie  slowly  Itcgnn  to  sign. 
” my  brother,  nn  old  man.  was  sitting  on  the  hilltop  watching  the 
sun  go  down,  lie  was  praying  and  smoking.  Two  cowls >y»  cumc 
by.  and  one  of  them  shot  at  my  brother  from  behind.  My  brother 
sprang  to  his  feet,  the  blood  streamed  over  his  fare.  ||c  wa* 
blinded  with  his  own  blood;  he  wa*  crazy.  He  ran  round  ami 
round,  while  the  cowlmy*  laughed  ami  rode  away,**  With  the 
memory  of  their  laughter  llnkonnse  grew  grave. 

**  Did  he  die?”  I u«ked. 

*'  No,  lie  lived  for  more  than  a year  after  the  wound,  hut  he 
was  always  crazy.  When  lie  died.  I made  a vow  against  Hie  white 
cattle-men.  When  I go  among  them  my  eyes  are  ever-seeking,  inv- 
ent'8 ever  listening.  When  I find  these  nu  n I will  kill  them.” 

“ I hate  the  while  man.”  he  added,  with  fierce  energy.  " He  lias 
tried  to  steal  away  my  children  to  (each  them  the  white  man's 
road.  I don't  want  them  to  learn  this  road.  The  white  men  lie 
and  steal  and  quarrel.  You  shall  not  take  my  girls  away  to  use 
ns  you  please  down  here.  ^ »u  shall  not  tuke  mv  boys  to  teach 
them  evil  things.” 

When  he  had  finished  I said;  “You’re  all  wrong.  Some  white 
men  are  bad.  but  many  are  good,  and  want  to  do  the  Indian  g*«od. 

1 am  one  ot  those  who  nr aside  by  the  Great  Father  to  *ee 

that  your  rights  are  secured.  You  may  depend  on  me.  Go  ask 
Tunlnmira,  Misko.  or  Mtohiiis.  they  will  tell  you  the  kind  of  man 
I am.  I'm  going  to  lie  your  friend  whether  you  are  my  friend 


” Tlu  enwhays  laughed  aiul  rod*  auay" 
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or  not.  I want  you  to  come  an<l  boo  me.  I am  going  to  Rive  you 
your  rations  again.  I want  you  to  Ik-  friend*  with  mo.  Will  you 
<lo  it?  { want  you  to  think  about  this  to-night,  and  come  mid  ace 
me  again." 

For  fully  five  minute*  the  gaunt  old  fellow  sat  thinking  deeply 
with  hi*  eye*  on  the  floor.  Hi*  lip*  twitrhed  occasionally,  and  hi* 
Proud  brea*t  heaved  with  hi*  profound  inspiration.  I could  im- 
ngine  hi*  feeling*.  It  waa  hard  to  trust  a white  man  even  when  he 
smiled,  for  hi*  tongue  had  ever  been  forked  like  the  rattlesnake, 
and  hi*  hand  exceedingly  cunning. 

And  yet  they  brought  good  thing*.  They  brought  sugar  and 
flour  mid  strange  fruit*.  They  knew  how  to 'make  plenannt  drink* 
cud  to  raise  many  grain*. 

At  lu«t  he  was  able  to  look  up,  and  though  he  did  not  unile,  hi* 
fare  was  no  longer  sullen.  He  rose  and  extended  his  hand.  " I 
will  do  as  you  «uy.  I will  go  home  and  think.  1 will  come  to  see 
you  again,  mid  I will  tell  you  all  my  mind," 

Wlu-n  he  came  two  days  later  he  met  me  with  a smile.  " llowl 
My  friend — how!"  he  said,  pleasantly. 

I made  the  sign  " He  seated.” 

He  sat  down,  and  began  by  saying:  “ I could  not  come  yester- 
day. for  I had  not  yet  finished  thinking  over  your  words.  When 
night  came  I did  as  you  said.  I lay  alone  in  my  tepee  looking  up 
nt  a star  just  above,  and  my  thoughts  grew  deep  and  calm.  You 
ore  right.  I am  wrong.  Xoltody  ever  explained  things  to  me  lie- 
fore.  All  white  men  said.  ‘<Jo  here.’  ‘ !>•»  that.’  ‘Don't  go  there.' 
* Don't  do  that  ’ — tlu-v  never  explained,  and  I did  not  understand 
their  r<-ii*oii*  for  doing  so.  \o  agent  ever  sliiMik  hand*  with  un- 
like a friend.  They  all  said.  ‘Dorn  Injun’ — all  Shi-an  nay  know 
f hose  word*.  You  are  not  so.  You  are  a just  man — everybody 
tells  me  so.  I am  glad  of  this.  It  makes  my  heart  warm  and 
well.  I have  token  on  hope  for  mv  jx-oplc  once  more,  I had  a 
heart  of  hut*-  toward  all  the  white  rnee— now  all  that  is  gone. 
It  is  buried  deep  under  the  ground.  I went  to  I**  friend*  with 
nil  the  world,  and  I want  vnu  to  muke  me  a paper— will  you  do  it?*-* 

“Certainly.  What  shall  it  In-?" 

The  old  man  rose,  and  with  deep  solemnity  dictated  these  words 
to  to-  mysteriously  recorded  on  the  white  man'*  talking  leaf: 
" Snv  1hi«:  I am  Hakonuse.  I.»ng  1 hated  the  white  man.  Now 
my  heart  is  good,  and  I want  to  make  friends  with  all  white  men. 
1 want  to  work  with  a plough  and  live  in  a house  like  the  white 
man.  These  arc  ray  word*.  Hakonuse." 

To  this  the  old  man  put  hi*  sign:  a wolf  with  a high  back;  uml 
ns  he  folded  the  paper  and  put  it  away  in  hi*  pouch,  he  said: 
" This  shall  he  a sign  to  all  men.  This  paper  I will  show  to  all 
Shi-an-iuty  and  to  nil  the  white  men.  It  will  tell  them  that  mv 
heart  is  made  good.” 

And  he  went  out  with  the  glow  of  good  cheer  upon  hi*  fare. 

Now  Huknnose  waa  u chief.  He  hud  never  lifted  a heavy  burden 
in  hi*  life.  Therefore  two  days  after  his  talk  with  me  I Mas 
nttm/cd  to  *ee  him  drive  up  to  the  warehouse  to  secure  a load  of 
hides.  He  hud  no  wagon  of  hi*  own,  hut  had  hired  one  of  hi* 
son-in-law,  \Yuni»to.  In  the  glow  of  his  new  enthusiasm  he 


wished  to  do  more  than  his  share,  lie  helped  everybody  to  load 
uml  united  till  the  la*t.  willing  to  take  what  was  left. 

I went  down  to  *ce  him.  and  n*kcd,  “ Why  work  so  hard,  11a- 
k online?” 

“ I will  tell  you.”  said  he.  “ In  my  evil  day*  I took  no  part  in 
making  the  fence*  and  laying  the  bridge* — now  I want  to  catch 
lip.  Therefore  I must  work  twice  u*  haul  us  any  one  else." 

**  You  do  me  honor,”  1 said.  " You  are  now  safely  on  the  white 
man's  road.” 

To  this  he  made  reply:  “llv  heart  i«  very  good  to-day.  I am 
happy,  and  I go  to  see  the  white  man's  lug  camp,  1 shall  keep 
lliy  eyes  o|n-ii  and  learn  many  good  things." 

Next  day.  late  in  the  afternoon,  Wnnisto  and  Toinoctam,  who 
started  with  him,  came  riding  furiously  up  to  the  agency.  With 
a thrilling  calmness  of  gesture  they  related  what  had  happened. 

The  teams  laden  with  their  skin*  hud  just  wound  round  through 
the  big  ml  jaws  of  Ititterwood  C'nflnn  when  a party  of  cowboys 
heavily  armed  overtook  them,  and  began  to  revile  them.  John  la- 
Heim,  a half-breed,  supplied  the  words  that  Wanisto  could  not 
understand. 

One  man  said,  "Let's  shoot  'em  up  a few  and  watch  'em 
hustle." 

Hut  one  of  the  other  men  said,  “ Oh,  come  along,  let  'em  alone, 
# Bill.”  and  they  rode  away. 

They  reached  the  railway  safely,  and  having  unloaded  their 
freight,  went  into  camp  iilsiut  half  a mile  from  the  town  on  the 
river  flat  Is-m-uth  some  cottonwood-tree*.  They  found  some  freight 
waiting  at  the  depot,  und  Were  glad,  for  it  would  enable  tlu-m  to 
make  a few  dollars  extra  on  their  return  trip  the  next  day. 

To  every  white  man  who  spoke  to  him  Hakonuse  replied  plea- 
santly. and  was  very  happy  to  think  he  was  serving  the  agent  and 
also  earning  some  money.  The  citizens  were  often  contemptuous 
of  him.  and  some  of  them  refused  his  extended  hand,  hut  he  did 
not  lay  that  up  against  them.  It  had  been  long  since  he  had  seen 
a white  man's  tmvn,  and  he  was  vastly  interested  in  everything. 

lie  was  standing  before  a shop  window  lost  in  the  attempt  to 
understand  the  use  of  all  the  beautiful  thing*  lie  saw  there,  when 
a saloon  door  opened  and  a party  of  loud-talking  white  men  came 
out.  lie  turned  his  head  quickly,  and  recognized"  the  three  cow- 
boys who  had  pusspd  him  on  the  road.  They  knew  him  also,  and 
one  of  them  swaggered  up  to  him,  made  reckless  with  drink,  and 
begun  to  abuse  him. 

Hakonuse  again  understood  only  the  curse*,  hut  he  turned  a 
calm  face  upon  hi*  enemy  and  extended  hi*  hand.  “ llow?  How, 
white  man?" 

Hill  spat  into  hi*  hand. 

In  a Hash  of  red  rage  Hakonuse  slapped  the  spittle  l»nek  into 
the  ruH'uin'*  fare.  “ Coyote!"  he  cried  out. 

A*  the  cowboy  jerked  hi*  revolver  from  it*  holster  Hakonuse 
lea  in  -I  behind  a *ign-|a»st,  and  the  bullet  glanced  from  nn  imn  rod 
and  entered  the  knee  of  a man  who  stood  in  the  door-way  of  the  Ha- 
inan. With  a scream  of  terror  he  fell  tint  on  the  walk  as  if  killed. 

To  be  concluded. 


A TELEPHONIC  Ml  rang  in  one  of  the  oflires  of  the  great- 
est buxines*  building*  in  the  world,  so  far  ns  mono  in- 
terest* are  ennceriud.  one  day  la«t  month.  A clerk 
answered  the  call.  The  head  of  the  oilier  was  informed 
that  a fellow  - director  in  a great  corporation  wished 
to  speak  with  him.  The  man  who  railed  ww«  in  Philadelphia. 
Another  director  was  in  the  name  New  York  building  three  :l«*>r* 
lx- low.  Two  other  director*  were  in  different  buildings  in  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  ncct -ski »v  to  hold  a committee  meeting,  and  none 
of  | he  men  muld  leave  hi*  office,  A leased  telephone  wire  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  wa«  put  into  service.  Quickly  three 
men  in  Philadelphia  and  two  in  New  York,  each  sitting  ill  hi*  own 
firticc  und  cncli  with  n telephone  receiver  to  hi*  cur.  held  an  im- 
portant meeting.  Motions  were  made  and  passed,  and  a record 
Kept  of  the  proceeding*.  It  wu*  all  over  in  ten  minutes,  anil  a 
mutter  involving  the  ultimate  disposition  of  million*  of  dollars 
hud  Item  advanced  on  a serious  stage  in  its  career.  In  the  old 
way  of  holding  such  a meeting  it  would  have  cost  the  Philadelphia 


men  or  the  New  York  men  each  at  least  half  a day  of  time. 
A Chicago  business  leader,  who  lui*  branch  house-*  of  hi*  line 
of  industry  in  every  leading  city,  walked  down  Fifth  Avenue  from 
hi*  hotel  toward  Hroadwuy  tin-  other  morning  with  a friend. 
Apparently  tin-  Chicago  man  had  ample  leisure,  and  was  not 
l<ot In-rcd  in  the  least,  with  business  rare*,  lie  looked  at  hi* 
watch.  The  time  was  Hi.Ittt  o'clock.  “ It's  ju*t  ll.Hf  in  Chicago." 
hr  said  to  hi*  friend.  "Come  in  here  until  I read  my  mail  and 
dictate  the  answer*." 

The  Chicago  man  dropped  into  one  of  hi*  branch  office*,  called 
up  hi*  -ixrctnrv  in  Chicago  on  -i  leased  telephone  wire,  had  every 
letter  of  inqiortaiUH-  that  required  hi*  personal  attention  read  to 
him.  diet.itisl  the  answers,  and  in  twenty  minutes  n-*uni**J  his 
walk  down  town. 

" I had  to  have  that  attended  to  before  'Change  opened."  he 
raid.  " 1 feel  like  walking.  We  can  reucli  Wul!  Street  in  half 
nn  hour  or  more.  What  do  you  say?” 

The  New-Yorker  agreed.  On  the  way  down,  while  they  were 
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■lodging  .-n  nut<»mol»ilr.  they  were  nearly  run  over  by  a carriage 
containing  two  men.  One  of  thrni  waa  foremost  in  financial  nf 
full * of  h ivrtain  kind,  lie  w«*  one  who  demanded  that  hi*  home 
lifr  lie  not  interrupted  by  business  nm1*.  The  moment  he  left 
hi*  house  mol  stepped  into  lii^  carriage  hie  btininw*  whirl  licgan. 
The  other  man  in  the  carriage  \vnt  a private  secretary. 

" Did  you  sec  who  that  wan  in  that  carriage  Y~  naked  the  New- 
Yorker  on  foot. 

*■  No,'’  ttaid  the  Chicago  man.  “ Who  was  he?” 

“Why.  that'*  Mr.  Souiidsn  on  hi»  way  «lown  town  to  hi  a oilier. 
Me  was  too  busy  to  notice  tta.  lie  Iwd  hi*  •secretary  with  him.  and 
he  wan  dictating  Important  letter*  and  paper*.  Neither  the  w- 
ret  ary  nor  he  looked  up  when  the  iunrhntun  pulled  up  hia  horses. 
So-and-so  went  right  on  talking,  nml  the  wrrrtary  went  right  on 
writiug.  That's  how  i know  it'*)  an  im|M>rtant  matter.” 


Living  by  tRe  Watch 

“That  mninds  me  of  the  Imsicst  physician  in  Philadelphia  when 
I lived  there  ten  yeara  ago."  said  the  Chicago  man.  “ lie  had 
every  minute  of  the  day  scheduled  beforehand  for  hi*  work,  lie 
wa*  especially  at  mug  in  consultation*.  Kvery  patient  who  cal  Ini 
to  m him  bad  the  time  fixed  in  advance  with  ju*t  «o  many  min- 
utes set  apart  for  baiking  him  over.  The  physician  calculated 
to  the  second  how  long  il  took  to  get  people  into  his  office  ami 
h*-w  long  it  took  to  get  them  out.  lie  had  Ilia  secretary  cal- 
culate how  long  it  would  take  his  carriage  to  reach  a certain 
place,  how  long  he  would  stay  there,  and  tin-  exact  minute  lie 
would  reach  the  next  place,  and  no  on.  He  did  his  reading — for 
he  was  always  making  addresses  and  writing  papers,  being  a 
high  official  nf  the  university  there — in  his  carriage.  He  dictated 
his  papers  to  his  secretary  *«  he  drove  from  plats*  to  place,  and 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  his  meals  served  sometimes  in  his 
carriage.  He  died  comparatively  young:  In*  burned  out:  he  wasn't 
like  us.  Iiccaiise  lie  never  t«»nk  any  time  for  play,  never  seemed  to 
have  any  leisure,  and  never  did  have  any.  That's  where  he  made 
his  mistake,  lie  took  advantage  of  every  labor-saving  device  iu 
those  flays,  hut  he  did  it  only  to  do  all  the  more  work.  Such 
a plan  is  useless.  unless  it  gives  you  time  to  play,  to  take  a 
walk  a*  if  on**  had  no  work  to  do.  ju*t  ns  we  are  doing  now.” 

Soon  Wall  Street  was  reached.  In  live  minutes  the  Chicago 
man  was  talking  again  with  his  secretary  over  the  telephone.  In 
a jiffy  he  learned  how  the  market  had  opened,  what  quick  changes 
in  the  business  outlook  had  token  place,  nnd  he  had  sent  word 
Itow  to  meet  these  changes,  so  far  as  they  affected  his  business. 
Half  a dozen  times  that  day  In*  did  business  in  Chicago,  just  as 
if  lie  were  there  personally  ami  not  in  New  York.  He  luid  ample 
time  to  give  attention  to  dctuil*  of  his  work,  as  lie  dropp'd  into 
this  and  that  branch  office,  and  he  even  went  so  far  ns  lo  stroll 
into  a picture-gallery  to  see  if  there  was  anything  there  that 
would  add  to  the  strength  of  hi*  private  collection.  “ I take 
these  trips  to  New  York  occasionally."  he  said.  " just  to  get  .nvay 
from  business."  Although  a thousand  mill's  from  home  lie  never 
was  away  from  Ids  active  participation  in  business  more  than 
half  an  hour.  He  called  it  n plus  spell,  and  it  was  one  to  him. 
Ife  mver  could  have  had  the  breathing  time  he  took  away  without 
the  modern  mechanical  helps  that  enter  into  the  every-day  life 
of  a great  business  man.  In  the  old  days,  responsibilities  such 
us  lie  carried  would  have  crushed  a man  iu  a few  months,  and  left 
him  a wreck  or  dead. 

The  Indispensable  Telephone 

The  part  the  telephone  plays  In  the  business  world  is  little  com- 
prehended by  the  average  man.  He  regards  the  invention  n«  won- 
derful in  its  development,  but  more  or  less  of  a nuisance  when  he 
must  answer  calls  a dozen  times  a day.  It  is  when  the  manage- 
ment of  the  telephone  is  systematized  that  its  value  stands  out  a* 
an  indispensable  help  to  modern  business.  <Jo  into  the  Stock  Kx- 
change  gallery  in  New  York  and  walcli  its  work.  Several  hundred 
little  boxes,  each  containing  a telephone,  stand  over  in  the  western 
i-nd  of  the  great  hall.  Some  firms  have  more  than  one  telephone, 
and  again  more  than  one  firm  u«c*  a certain  wire.  These  I sixes 
are  always  busy.  Kvery  change  in  the  market  is  telephoned  in- 
stantly to  brokers’  offices.  In  a twinkling  every  office  can  reach 
its  man  on  the  floor. 

When  a broker  i*  called  front  hia  office  to  execute  winte  order 
the  man  nt  the  telephone  presses  a number,  and  on  each  nf  the 
two  great  bulletin  tmnrds,  in  full  sight  of  every  one  in  the  room, 
the  man's  muulier  appears.  In  addition,  a messenger,  of  whom 
there  are  scores,  dashes  through  the  crowd  to  find  the  broker.  It 
lakes  only  a few  second*  for  him  to  get  in  communication  with 
his  office.  Instructions  are  given  so  quickly  that  the  course  of  the 
market  i»  frequently  changed  entire! v in  a minute  or  so.  These 
nniulsi*  that  flash  out  on  the  hiilh-tin  or  calling  boards  are 
oianipnlat-d  bv  electrical  devices.  1‘tieumatie  poorer  al*o  conies 
into  play  a<  the  broker  puts  his  message  into  one  of  scores  nf 
tills-*  it  ml  send*  it  to  the  telegraph  room  or  messenger-service  room 
Is  low. 

The  Rush  ot  the  Stock  Exchange 

It  i*  n place,  this  Stock  Exchange,  of  mechanical  contrivance* 
of  a complex  order,  adding  to  the  value  of  the  mental  alertness  of 
the  tncmlsTs.  i treat  is  the  contrast  to  the  procedure  of  thirty 
v.mis  ago.  when  then*  was. more  deliberation  on  the  lloor  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  There  are  many  members  to-day  win*  can  recall 
when  II ley  made  the  rounds  of  various  office*  in  Wall  Street 
with  a slip  of  p:i|M*r  displaying  quotation*,  ami  asking  banker* 


nnd  investors  or  speculators  to  buy  nr  sell.  Wonderful  is  the 
transformation  to  the  present  system,  and  the  greatest  part  played 
in  it  hn*  ls*cn  by  the  telephone. 

No  longer  is  there  a single  telephone,  or  two  or  three  of  them, 
in  every  large  business  house.  Such  a place  is  now  a central 
office  of  its  own,  and  every  man  of  importance  in  it  lias  hi*  own 
lib  phone  on  his  desk.  If  lie  wishes  to  speak  with  another  man 
on  tin*  same  floor,  perhaps  in  the  same  room,  to  say  nothing  of 
talking  with  a man  in  unothcr  part  nf  the  building,  lie  leans  over 
to  his  telephone,  and  the  time  is  saved  that  it  would  take  to  send 
a message  in  the  old  way  by  an  office  bov.  Hanging  by  this  same 
man’s  desk  is  a little  contrivance  with  a lot  of  push  buttons. 
When  he  wishes  a suliordinnte  he  lifts  tin-  button-holder,  pushes 
on«  of  the  buttons,  ami  forthwith  the  eulmrdinate  is  at  his  desk. 

The  re|M>rting  on  the  great  newspaper*  is  done  largely  by  tele- 
phone, especially  in  the  rush  hours.  In  others  day*,  not  ten 
year*  ago,  the  reporter »might  use  the  telephone  to  notify  Ids 
office  what  he  had  found  out.  lie  would  Ihm  cither  eninc  to  the 
offiee,  to  write  out  hi*  article,  or  would  dictate  it  to  a rnan  in  the 
office,  if  there  wa*  not  sufficient  time  to  write  it  out  after  he  had 
reached  the  office.  Nowaday*,  the  routine  reporter,  the  man  who 
iui*  certain  round*  to  make,  ring*  up  the  office,  and  tell*  a man 
what  he  has  learned.  The  matt  in  the  office  writes  it  out.  or. 
rather,  dashes  it  off  on  a typewriter.  Tlte  reporter  is  largely  a 
scout  in  sueli  work.  The  newspaper-reporting  Imninc**.  however, 
is  fast  reaching  a place  where  no  man  will  la*  employed  a*  a 
writer  unless  he  uses  the  typewriting-machine.  It  is  necessary, 
Iteeause  every  moment  of  time  must  lie  saved  in  that  exacting 
work. 

The  Typewriter  ns  a Promoter 

A*  to  the  use  of  the  typewriter,  it  mnv  he  *uid  that  modern 
business  could  not  •**  done  without  il  It  has  increased  efficiency 
m>  that  it  ha*  made  more  htisitu-ss.  Imagine  one  copying  letters 
in  a long  hand  in  these  days,  and  yet  thrrr  are  thousands  of  tnen 
i*  activr  business  who.  early  in  life,  never  knew  any  other  way 
of  preserving  record*  than  in  that  wav.  Then  there  are  oilier 
contrivances  for  speed  and  accuracy.  Adding-machine* — that  never 
lie  ami  never  make  n mistake,  if  the  proper  key*  are  struck — arc 
in  use  in  thousand*  upon  thousand*  of  places,  and.  a*  an  improve- 
ment on  that,  the  latest  idea  is  to  combine  the  adding-machine 
with  the  typewriter,  so  that  one  can  write  his  letter,  include  a 
great  mass  of  figures  in  tabular  form,  and  know  that  the  addi- 
tions at  the  end  are  absolutely  correct.  A vast  amount  of  time 
nnd  energy  is  saved  thereby  in  footing  up  totals  on  a hill  or  in  a 
letter. 

And  then  there  is  tlic  device  (o  dictate  letter*  when  the  *ten- 
ogrr.pher  is  busy,  or  when  there  is  no  stenographer  nt  hand.  The 
phonograph  is  turned  on.  The  huainrs*  man  talks  into  it,  ju*t  a* 
lie  would  to  a stenographer.  He  makes  changes  here  and  then1, 
am!  says:  “ No.  don’t  put  il  that  way.  Make  it  this  way."  And 
so  lie  continues  to  talk  to  the  end.  The  typewriter  put*  the  roll 
in  a machine,  listens  to  it  clear  through,  notes  the  change*  nnd 
correction*,  and  tln-n  write*  it.  out  on  tlic  typewriter,  as  if  the 
employer  were  dictating  slowlv  and  at  an  ordinary  typewriting 
a peed. 

The  U*e  for  Wirelea* 

And  in  addition  to  all  these  tiling*  there  comes  the  wirelea* 
telegraph,  Chicago  lutsinc**  firms  are  putting  it  in  use  between 
stock  yard*  and  down-town  office*.  When  it  reaches  a full  ser- 
viceable use  it  will  he  employed  wherever  possible,  for  the  busi- 
ness man  is  greedy  to  get  hold  of  every  device  to  save  time  and 
effort.  Already  he  uses  the  wireles*  system  on  liis  transatlantic 
voyages.  Hy  prearranging  it  all  lie  need  not  Is*  cut  off  from  the 
world  more  than  a few  hour*  at  most  as  he  crosses  the  ocean.  He 
can  give  hi*  business  directions  from  uiidncenn.  The  day*  arc 
prohahlv  past  when  a great  stock-market  raid,  n mourning  to  u 
panic  in  effect,  can  Is*  made  as  soon  us  u Wall  Street  king  is  on 
the  ocean  and  out  of  the  world’s  activities  for  u week. 

Tlte  wireless  telephone  is  being  develn|**d.  If  it.  is  ever  per- 
f cried  the  modern  business  world  will  seize  that.  l«*i,  just  a*  it 
has  very  other  invention  for  simplifying  commercial  method*. 
All  the  copying  nnd  duplicating  method*  in  use  in  every  office, 
all  the  developments  iu  printing,  all  the  improvement*  in  honk- 
binding,  all  the  hundred*  of  little  thing*  that  mid  efficiency  to 
n business  man’*  office  are  the  result  of  the  demand  for  more  lime, 


The  Cry  for  Time 

The  busine**  man  of  to-day  is  a vastly  more  productive  machine 
than  he  wa*  a score  of  year*  ago.  He  make*  other  men.  and  he 
make*  machine*  do  a*  much  of  his  work  ns  possible.  Still,  he 
ha*  even  less  time  than  formerly.  Sometimes  he  hn*  to  take  his 
stenographer*  on  the  train  with  him  a*  he  goes  to  hi*  country 
home,  but  once  there  he  drop*  work  and  goes  into  play.  The 
Wall  Street  man  employ*  subordinate*  who  take  a large  part  of 
his  rc»|>on«ihiHty.  hut  tin-  man  who  proliahly  ha*  as  much,  if  not 
more.  European  business  than  any  other  in  the  financial  district, 
always  attends  to  one  detail  absolutely  himself:  he  write*  out 
every  cable  message  with  his  own  hand.  It  not  only  ensures  com- 
plete secrecy,  lint  place*  full  responsibility  upon  himself  for  ac- 
curacy. 

The  cry  of  the  1m*ine««  world  la:  “ (Jive  it*  more  invention*, 
mere  labor-saving  device*,  so  that  we  have  more  time." 

So  that  we  may  do  more  business  would  !>e  a better  way  of 
putting  it. 
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IDEALS  OF  AM  E^Rr 
I C A N WOMANHOOD 
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THE  ACTRESS  BY  ANNIE  RUSSELL 


I HAVE  been  asked  to  contribute  some- 
thing about  the  ideals  of  women  who 
adorn  the  stupe  us  u profession,  mu! 

ill  complying  with  this  request  it  will 
Im*  necessary  to  use  the  personal  pro- 
noun with  that  frequency  for  which  actors 
ore  not rs I,  mid— misundci>t<M>d ! It  is.  rather 
unfortunately,  n necessity  of  our  calling.  Act 
ing  is  so  immediately  a part  of  the  individual 
that  it  is  dill'ii'ii It  to  speak  even  of  one’s 
ideals  in  an  impersonal  way;  as,  for  example, 
ail  author  might  speak  of  his  tsiok,  or  a 
painter  his  picture,  u»  something  apart  from 
himself. 

Ideals  are  tremendously  personal  and  pri- 
vate coincidence*  of  intimate  experience.  An 
experience  which  means  a con  Hid  of  sonic 
sort  in  the  development  or  the  downfall  of 
character  moulds  an  ideal  of  our  nature. 

There  is  one  real  danger  to  character  in 
our  profession,  which  lies  in  nur  eagerness 
for  emotional  experiences  which  we  imagine 
will  help  us  in  nur  portrayals.  If  we  are 
not  content  to  wait  until  they  come  into 
our  lives,  as  they  inevitably  will,  we  risk 
falling  into  a habit  of  emotional  exaggera- 
tion. affectation,  and  insincerity,  that  comes 
up  like  rank  weeds,  choking  out  the  truer 
growth  of  our  natures,  mid  making  of  us 
creatures  of  "temperament  without  mind." 

I find  so  strongly  on  this  matter  of  emo- 
tional intoxication  that  I place  it  first  in 
fhis  outline  of  possibilities  and  actuality  of 
ideals.  I merely  sound  the  warning,  to  be- 
gin with,  that  in  place  of  this  emotional  un- 
rest the  channel  of  eager  curiosity  for  know- 
ledge may  be  diverted  into  the  broad,  clear  distances  of  vision 
the  various  arts  reveal  in  their  relation  to  ideals,  practical  alike 
for  character,  as  in  the  profession  of  acting.  Music  is  un  ideal 
voice,  for  instance. — it  aids  our  imaginative  and  |KH-tiral  faculties: 
pictures  tench  u»  color  and  beauty  of  lines;  literature  teaches  us 
latter  to  understand  character — indeed,  it  is  the  land  in  which  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 

In  music  a practical  knowledge  and  its  actual  use  nre  a com- 
mon occurrence  mi  the  stage.  Ilow  satisfying  it  is  to  an  audience 
to  know  that  an  actress  is  really  playing  u piano,  and  not  pre- 
tending to.  Pretence  is  erroneously  considered  to  be  a quality  in- 
separable  from  the  actor  or  the  actress,  whereas  there  i*  probably 
no  profession  where  men  and  women,  with  true  artistic  taste,  strug 
gle  more  against  it.  Simplicity  is  one  of  the  primary  ideals  in 
all  the  arts,  the  next  in  point  of  endeavor  being  naturalness,  each 


extremely  dillieult.  and  each  horn  of  endless 
patients',  endurance,  and  work. 

In  the  study  of  pictures  we  get  the  values 
in  costume  and  |M'rsonnl  adornment,  in  har- 
monious combinations  of  color,  in  beauty  of 
poise  and  pose.  And  then  there  nre  the  lan- 
guages. We  ought  not  to  rest  until  we  have 
acquired  at  least  a correct  pronunciation  of 
French.  Italian,  and  tierman.  It  is  in  these 
matters  of  good  taste  that  we  ought  to  have 
a high  standard,  and  work  unceasingly  to- 
ward it.  There  is  n cultured  public,  and  a 
rapidly  increasing  one.  that  has  high  stand- 
ards. and  expects  the  best,  expression  of 
them  in  the  theatre,  ns  in  literature,  music, 
art.  architecture,  and  vsthetic  condition*  gen- 
erally. So,  by  this  inclination  first  for  the 
la'st  in  all  expressions  of  art.  which  in  some 
form  or  another  cent  alixe  themselves  in  the 
profession  of  acting,  we  find  ourselves  in  con- 
stant occupation  with  ideal-.  Nothing  is  to 
lx1  acquired  by  n mere  dilettante  apprecia- 
tion: there  is’  in  the  acquirement  of  these 
ideals  an  unending  discipline  of  character,  a 
constant  sell-sacrifice,  a sort  of  real  conse- 
cration of  oneself  to  the  chosen  faith  in 
ideal*. 

The  influence  of  all  this  upon  one's 
personal  character,  upon  one’s  mental  grasp 
of  the  weeds  that  must  la-  choked  out  of  the 
garden  of  one's  graces,  is  obvious.  We  trim 
the  hedges  of  our  lives  with  restraint.  Ke- 
»i mint  is  harder  to  an  eager,  aspiring  spirit 
than  letting  out  the  full  flood  of  action;  it  is 
harder  to  paint  a picture  successfully  with 
few  colors  than  with  many. 

There  are  ideals  we  know  of  In  ourselves  that  express  themselves 
Imperfectly  in  our  artistic  endeavor,  and  there  are  other  ideals 
that,  stand  like  trusty  sentinels  at  the  gateway  of  the  soul,  armed 
and  ready  to  defend  the  inner  channel  of  ourselves.  These  latter 
are  sometime*  never  called  into  action,  but  we  must  see  that  they 
are  always  there,  forbidding  entry  to  all  fancy  or  emotion  that 
would  confuse  the  |»e*ce  within.  \Ve  inu»t  keen  steadily  at  work 
with  a high  purpose;  get  at  the  soul  of  the  tiling  we  are  inter- 
preting. 

Work,  work,  work  I— creatively  if  you  cun,  intelligently  always. 
The  work  in  itself  is  the  main  recompense — the  having  ideals  and 
standards  to  live  for  and  to  live  by! 

Matthew  Arnold  has  said.  “ It  is  in  the  endless  addition  to  self, 
in  the  endless  growth  In  wisdom  and  beauty,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
human  race  finds  its  ideal." 


Annie  Russell 


Miss  Russell  nl  Heme 
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THE  LAST  HOUR 

This  year  the  &nn\i&l  ball  of  iho  graduating  class  In  West  Point  took  placo  on  June  10.  It  is  a I 

a longer  period  by  the  girls  wl 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


Memory  In  Children 

Art  investigation  into  the  power  of 
memory  in  children  was  recently  made  by 
the  director  of  the  department  of  child* 
atudy  for  the  Chicago  public  school*.  It  was 
found,  among  other  interesting  results,  that 
there  is  no  “ memory  period,  no  period  in 
early  school  life  when  the  memory  it*  stronger 
than  it  is  at  any  later  portion  of  the  child's 
life,  a iteriod  e«|N*clall.v  adapted  for  learning 
to  spell.  " While  there  are  no  memory 
stages,  there  are  undoubtedly  period*  of  in- 
terest that  nre  especially  favorable  for  the 
ehild's  learning  to  spell:  times  when  the 
child  is  aroused  from  indifference  or  from 
a feeling  that  spelling  is  n small  part 
of  life  to  a recognition  that  it  U important. 
It  has  tieen  pointed  out  that,  during  early 
school  life  the  auditory  memory  is  the 
stronger,  and  later  that  the  visual  memory 
is  stronger.  During  the  whole  of  school  life 
the  audiovisual  memory  is  stronger  than 
cither  the  auditory  or  visual:  that  i«.  a 
simultaneous  appeal  to  both  sight  and  hear- 
ing produce*  n richer  and  more  usable  image 
than  is  brought  about  by  an  appeal  to  either 
sense  alone.  It  would  seem  from  this  that 
the  more  senses  we  can  appeal  to,  the  deeper 
will  la*  the  impression.” 


Anvic-KTo  Mania**.— Mss.  Winslow's  Sonriiixc.SvKiT 
iIhmiUI  nlwnyt  be  usd  (or  children  teething.  Il  aunthe*  tl>e 
ehllil,  Mtflrri*  the  (rums,  allny*  nil  p«ln.  cure*  wind  Cull*,  and 
i«  the  he*t  remedy  for  dlarriun. — [AJr.\ 


WHY  MODIFY  MILK 

for  Infant  feedine  In  tl»r  uncertain  way*  «if  the  novice  when 
you  can  have  always  with  you  a aopfily  of  BombinS  Ksm.a 
tlsvM.  Umoiarii  Milk,  n perfect  cm'*  milk  fn*n  herd, 
of  native  breed*. the  perfection  of  Infant  torsi?  V'w  It  for 
tea  and  (aSx.-(d<fr.] 


Tims,  «ald  Franklin.  U tlie  rtuff  of  IJfe.  Telephone  *ervle* 
•avestlnie.  I Ve/..  j.,p.  Hate*  for  l<e*hlence  Servlc-  In  Man 
linttan  fnm  »W  x ) ear.  N.  Y.  Telepl..«ie  C ow  15  Dey  SL. 

Ill  West  3Mth  St.,  230  West  13tth  ( /Wr-1 


That  h«t  appetite  easily  restored  by  Anwrrr's,  Ihe  Original 
Anemtora  Hitters.  Take  iuuk  but  tlie  ifemiind.  At  grocer* 
and  druHtiU'.— I -Mt. 1 


A rt’KK  Juice'  A natural  ferment!  The  Inrreillrnt*  which 
compute  Look's  Imi-kkial  Kktha  Hut  CmaMI-ai.N*-— 
MJr.l 


Una  HHOWN'M  Camphorated  Sapnnereou*  DENTI- 
FRICE for  the  TEKTI1.  85  ceots  a jar.-1-tJr.l 


Don't  ne«lect  a conylu  Take  Ptao'*  Ci  js  mu  Comm- 
TION  in  time.  By  dru*trUU.  33  cent*.— t.tdr.J 


A vacation  without  a 

Kodak 

is  a vacation  wasted 

No  mailer  where  you  go  or  what  your  hobby  may  be,  Kodakery  will 
add  to  the  pleasure  of  your  trip.  Anybody  can  make  good  pictures  by 
the  Kodak  system.  It's  all  by  daylight,  now  that  tha  Kodak  Developing 
Machine  has  abolished  the  Dork-Room. 


Kodaks.  $5.00  to  $75.00.? 

Kodak  Developing  Machines.  $2.00  to  $10.00. 


| Cxlaiff  ntt/’tr  or  .-A/  te.i/m  ... 

I Kodak  Vortfoh  -. 

s2=== 


eeAywetf. 

r>  r*u. 

r/erxem. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 

What  is  wanted  of  soap  for 
the  skin  is  to  wash  it  clean 
and  not  hurt  it.  Pure  soap 
does  that.  This  is  why  we 
want  pure  soap ; and  when  we 
say  pure,  we  mean  without  al- 
kali. 

Pears'  is  pure;  no  free  al- 
kali. You  can  trust  a soap 
that  has  no  biting  in  it,  that's 
Pears'. 

Established  over  too  years. 


I 


of  State 


A vtvtd  little  love  glory, 
beautifully  Illustrated,  told 
simply,  but  with  appealing 
interest.  The  story  is  con 
lalned  In  a l2S-page  book 
which  describe-,  some  of  Ihe  most  delight- 
ful mountain  and  lake  resorts  in  the  East. 
Sent  free  on  receipt  of  5 cents  In  stamps 
to  cover  postage.  Address,  T.  W.  Lee, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Lackawanna 
Railroad,  New  York  City. 


PRACTICAL  GOLF 

By  WALTER  J.  TRAVIS 

former  Amo  tear  frott  Champ  tra  of  the  l 'a  tied  State t 

Proluocly  lllu.«t rated  from  Photograph*.  Crown 
8»o,  joo  page*.  $a.oo  art.  postage  extra 


HARPER  & BR0THF.BS,  PUBLISHERS,  HEW  YORK 


LEADING  HOTELS 


Chicago,  III. 


GRAND  PACIFIC  HOTEL 

Jickion  Boulevard  and  Clark  Street.  Chicago. 
EUROPEAN  PLAN 

SpecUl  Facilities  for  Banquets.  Dinners.  and  After 
Theatre  Parties. 

Cntlraini'i  Cafe  on  main  door.  Ladle*'  and  Gentlemen'* 
HooauraiU  nod  Private  Dtalng- Hoorn*  on  m-coihJ  ftoo». 
Two  hundred  irua.1  room*,  three  fourth*  of  which  huve 
private  ixilli  in  connection. 

RaMi.  from  $2  Upward*. 


Boston , Mass. 


BERKELEY  HOTEL 

Berkeley  and  Boyliton  Street*.  Bolton,  Mat*. 

EUROPEAN  and  AMERICAN  PLANS 

Mutlern  in  every  detail. 

Convenient  to  large  Stores.  Theatres,  and  all 
places  of  interest. 


N*ar  Hack  Bay  Stations. 

JOHN  A.  SHERLOCK. 

One  taste  convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best  of  all  modem  foods 


#71) 
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Snap-shots  of  the  Human  Voice 


AFRKNl'H  scientist,  M.  Murage,  lm»  invented  n proems 
liy  iiit'ii ii^  of  which  it  i*  now  jmsoiblc  to  photograph  the 
Iiiiiiim n voice.  The  m l mil  vibration*  of  t lie  stir  midr  ill 
»|waking  ttiv  vowel  sound*  ciiii  lw  recorded  and  mi*«li* 
vlwitih-  by  nn  ingenious  use  of  chrono  photography.  or 
the  analyzing  of  motion*  by  mean*  of  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs. livery  one  i*  fniiiiliiir  with  nn  op|«o»ite  hik!  synthetic 
line  of  rliroimphotograpliy : tin-  pri  *>-nl  ing  of  iiniiniiteil  view* 

of  moving  object*  by  menu*  of  the  kittetoneop*. 

M.  Murage'*  scheme  rosy  lie  described  «•  follow*:  The  vibra- 
tions of  the  air  set  in  motion  by  the  voice  are  maile  to  net  upon 
the  liamr*  of  acetylene  gas,  i»suing  from  *|*ecially  ]irepnml  hum- 


eri*. The  flame*,  vibrating  in  unison  with  the  sound  wave*, 
throw  their  images  into  a revolving  mirror,  whieli  di«*oeinte*  and 
causes  them  to  ap|*cur  in  various  forms,  aeeording  to  the  sound. 
Hy  means  of  tin-  acetylene  Haines,  whieli  tire  photogenic,  the  vibra- 
tion* are  recorded  oil  a rihlsui  of  *cn»itixed  paper. 

It  Ini*  Is-en  found  possible  also  to  pliiitogtiipli  the  various  func- 
tional movements  of  the  tmdy.  Thus  the  motions  of  the  lower  jaw 
in  the  net  of  opening  the  mouth  may  Ik-  represented,  as  well  ax  the 
movement*  of  the  rib*  in  respiration.  Another  ingenious  use  of 
chri'iiophotograpliy  make*  it  possible  to  reproduce  in  visible  lorm 
the  action  of  air  currents  in  their  |*issage  nrouiul  an  o list  ruction, 
as  shown  in  one  of  t lie  accompanying  illustrations. 


F a.rmi rtg  in  tKe  City 


E If. TIT  hundred  Philadelphia  families,  industrious  nnd  self- 
rc*|ieet i ng.  are  now  earning  a portion  of  their  livelilmod  — 
in  some  eases  all  of  it — bv  the  cultivation  of  vacant 
ritj  lots.  At  the  do*e  of  last  season  nearly  -JIM)  acres, 
divided  into  small  hit*,  were  being  cultivated,  and  the 
iiuinls-r  ot  Is-nefleiarics  vvii*  377’v  The  product,  valued  nt*$Alt.OOO, 
was  growh  at  a cost  of  ft.'i.Vitl  SO  to  the  association  which  insti- 
t ills'll  the  scheme.  To  place  every  cultivator  in  the  way  of  earn- 
ing *fl-  so,  the  association  spent  a total  of  $7  12.  With  the  cost 
of  skilled  superintendence  (sainted  out.  the  direct  aid  to  the 
farmers  was  much  lc««. 


The  ent'-rprise  demonstrates  that  permission  to  cultivate  land 
in  the  m-igmsorhood  of  great  cities  can  be  made  a source  of 
the  truest  Wncvolenee  to  thousand*,  and  a school  in  *elf-rc*|»ccting 
toil  for  hosts  of  men  and  women  who.  though  willing  to  work, 
are  unable,  by  reason  of  physical  infirmities  or  advanced  age.  to 
eomprte  with  younger  and  -tronger  persons  under  purely  com- 
mercial conditions.  It  ha*  lieen  shown  also  that,  without  the 
free  use  of  the  land  and  without  the  gift  of  the  original  tillage, 
intelligent  farming  can  make  any  city  lot.  however  small,  pay  far 
higher  returns,  in  proportion  to  its  acreage,  than  the  un»*t  care- 
fully conducted  farm  of  the  common  type. 


/’arming  a Lot  at  Fifty-ninth  ami  Mtdia  Struts  in  Fhtiadti  pitta 
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Some  Facts  About  Ourselves 

Some  interesting  experimental  conclusions 
!>n  the  subject  of  habits  have  lx-en  published 
by  l*rofc**or  Arthur  All  in.  who  occupies  the 

t'liail  of  Psychology  UMl*  Education  at  the 
I’niveraity  of  Colorado.  Professor  Allin  il- 
lustrates/ by  familiar  examples,  certain  of 
the  laws  underlying  many  of  the  must  com- 
mon of  our  acts  and  habits.  For  instance,  it 
if  a (act  that  a single  weak  stimulus,  which 
is  itsel f incapable  of  causing  a reflex  act, 
may  produce  it  if  it  is  repeated  often  enough. 

Th©  Effect  of  Repetition 

*•  The  sound  of  n door- bell  may  not  call  up 
much  of  a motor  response.  but  related  often 
uia v cause  a very  considerable  response.  A 
•-light  tickling  when  one  is  aHleep  or  uwuke 
may.  if  continued.  produee  convulsive  re- 
s|H>n«c*.  To  strike  u horse  repeatedly  on 
tin-  same  spot  is  to  invite  him  to  kick. 
Continued  dropping  of  water  from  a faucet 
during  the  night,  or  the  intermittent  sound* 
of  a mouse  gnawing,  produce  extreme  ir- 
ritability. . . The  psychology  of  advertising 
shows  many  evidences  of  this  law.  Temp- 
tation in  all  its  forms  usually  works  by  the 
'inn  mat  ion  of  stimuli.  The  young  man  of 
'light  moral  re-istance.  nn  his  wray  home  in 
thr  evening,  passes  through  one.  it  may  be 
two.  streets  of  saloons:  in  the  third  street 
hi*-  inhibitory  jaiwcr  is  exhausted  and  lie 
|Ki*«e*  helplessly  through  the  door*.’’ 

H Crosa-Educatiofi’* 

The  training  of  one  portion  of  the  body 
trains  at  the  same  time  the  symmetrical 
part  and  also  neiglilsiring  parts,  says  Pro- 
fc-Mir  Allin.  **  Kxperinwnta  slmwr.  for  ex- 
ample. that  practice  of  the  finger  tip  of 
the  left  hand  increases  the  fineness  of  the 
touch  of  the  linger  tip  of  the  right  hand, 
tail  dues  not  increase  that  of  the  left  fore- 
arm. The  ability  to  write  with  the  left 
hand  is  ohlnincd  by  learning  with  the  right 
hand.  Practice  in  writing  the  figure  nine 
backwards  with  the  left  hand  frequently 
•a uses  one  involuntarily  to  write  the  nine 
backward  when  using  the  right/' 

Influence  of  Age  on  Memory 

In  learning  nonsense-syllables.  ».«*.,  sylla- 
bles consisting  of  a vowel  between  two  con- 
sonants. an  adult,  writes  Professor  Allin.  is 
able  to  memorize  much  larger  rows  of  syl- 
lables than  can  children.  “ To  give  a rela- 
tive estimute,  those  at  thr  age  of  eighteen  to 
twenty  ran  rrproduee  approximately  one  and 
a half  limes  as  many  syllables  «*  those  from 
eight  to  ten  years  of  age.  After  completed 
bodily  development  the  figures  remain  prac- 
tically constant.” 

Inaccuracy  of  Subjective  Judgments 

In  the  general  phenomena  of  weariness  it 
i«  frequently  noticeable  that  the  subjective 
estimate  dot--*  not  tally  correctly  with  the 
teal  state  of  the  body.  Neither  docs  the  sub- 
jective feeling  <>f  exultation  always  indicate 
a favorah’e  condition  of  the  laxly.  “One  of 
the  most  marked  characteristics  of  modern 
progress  is  the  substitution  of  extra -organic 
instruments  and  natural  forces  for  the  erring 
and  uncertain  sense  and  motor  instruments 
of  the  human  organism." 

About  Muaclea 

Writing  on  the  subject  of  the  efforts  of 
fatigue  and  depression  on  miisciilar  action. 
Proleasor  Allin  points  out  that  weariness 
i nines  to  a muscle,  not  In-cause  so  much  capi- 
tal has  been  spent,  hut  because  it  has  Ih-.-ii 
*|H-nt  at  too  quick  n rate.  Its  expenditure  is 
greater  than  its  income.  " Whether  a muscle 
wearies  or  not  with  action,  and  how  wion  it 
wearies,  will  dc|M-nd  not  so  much  on  how 
much  work  it  is  cnllrd  to  tin  ns  on 

whether  or  not  the  expenditure  involved  in 
the  work  outruns  the  income.  You  may 
lake  a weak  muscle,  that  is  to  say.  a muscle 
with  a scanty  store  of  available  living  stuff, 
and  n strong  muscle,  that  is  to  say.  one  with 
nn  ample  store,  nnd  by  timely  calls  upon  the 
weak  one.  and  an  imperious  sudden  demand 
on  the  strong  one.  you  will  get  much  work 
{Continutil  on  page  UtfJ.J 


‘ Poeo 


The 
many  Paco 
Cameras,  from  the 
little  Pocket  Poco,*C" 
Illustrated  here,  to  tho 
ruinous  Cycle  Poco*  and  Tele- 
photo Poo  os,  are  all  exactly  con- 
structed for  the  successful  making  of 
artistic  pictures.  Pocos  for  Imoh  are  simp- 
ler. more  compact,  more  graceful  In  line, 
more  beautiful  In  flolsh.  The  successful  Pocket 
Pocos  are  now  beiog  made  In  threo  styles,  and 
||  to  suit  all  tastes.  To  the  almple  and  accurate  Poco 
•butter  mechanism  the  artist  may  now  add  the 
aU  vantages  of  tlie  Hons  Hoinomn  trie  lenses.  These 
tedious  lenses  of  Jeua  glass  may  l>o  titled  to 
Poco  Cameras.  The  new  Poeo  book,  sent 
free,  should  be  In  the  hands  of  every 
student  of  photography.  It  tells 
of  the  last  steps  In  Camoru  and 
lens  construction.  Write  to 
ROCHESTER  CAMERA  ANO 
SUPPLY  COMPAHY. 
Poce  Street. 
Rochester. 

N.  Y. 


stares 

^ Worthwhile 


" 99%  of  Camera  Value  is  in  the  Lens  " 

You  Bvi v*  rv  Watch 

(,.»  I In-  rmcellerice  of  it*  work*;  llkrwha,  In  a camera. 
Rt*t  «>l  tbc  value  U In  the  lews.  Iht-retore,  when  select 
li»-  acniTM-rs,  lank  well  loth*  leu-,  for  upon  It  will  depend 
the  aiMCC9R  nr  faUurw  of  your  pbuUignipuy. 

THE  GOERZ  LENS 

|*  uni*  rr.;i! I y u-eil  by  lending  pholoantiibers,  *r»l  Is 
recogaUieil  t'»  e*«rl»  a*  the  Stic-t  U-n*  hi  lit*  wortiL 
At  your  tleilcr*  or  .llrecl.  Write  lor  New  Oeot-rlp- 
tlvr  catalogue. 

C.  P.  COERZ.  Room  33.  SZ  E.  Union  Square.  N.  Y 


That  will  be  our  price  for  a ticket 
from  Chicago.  From  M.  Lent'  only 
>rt.  These  special  tickets  will  be  on 
side  July  t to  to.  good  to  return  until 
October  ti.  On  other  da  vs  during 
the  mi  miner,  ticket-  will  be  Ijoltom 
Chicago,  fit  from  St. Louis.  Pr*i  tim.lv 
ball  lure.  Srnd  ltd*)  for  a copy  ol  our 
Handbook  of  Colorado. 

It  will  tell  you  nil  about  lire  hotel*, 
hoarding  houses  and  ranches.  Ilo-ir 

S rices,  attraction*,  charges  for  lurry. 

nhlng  »ml  hunting  everything  you 
six  ii  d know  olmot  Colorado,  the  ..oe 
perl. -i  t spot  in  America  lor  a summer 
outing. 

A.t.li—S  P S *t'*Tt».  Psrseng**  Y •*«< 


Get  “The  Merkel” 


- the  Motor  Cvele  with  tlic 
Single  Lever  Control  Al- 
ways speedy  but  never  unsafe. 
M --  sitnpki  machine  made. 
Send  stamp  for  illustrated 
catalogue.  A g«ti>  uamtd 

THE  MERKEL  MFC.  CO. 

*>*i.  U.  Mil*  askew  W la. 


ELEMENTS  OF 
NAVIGATION 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON 

It  is  a very  clear  anti  concise  state- 
ment of  essential  facts  concerning 
the  handling  of  a ship  at  sea,  ami 
furnishes  information  indispensable 
to  every  one  connected  with  the 
navigation  of  a vessel. — Army  and 
Nary  Journal , New  York. 

With  Diagrams,  ft  .00 


HARI'F.R  & BROTHERS.  NEW  YORK 


BREAD  MACHINE 

Fon  H<n -sntoi.  ii  I's* 
sifts  the  Hour  uul  mimes  10  lbs. 
of  tiest  bread  In  ft  minutes.  Sold 
subvert  In  trial  and  approval.  Stud 
for  liockltl.  Agent-  wiuued. 
Scientific  Bread  Mach.  Co. 

(Cvaea  CitAMBias,  Ja.) 

02od  and  Media  Sis.,  Philadelphia 
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ViMf  Uncle.  " Get  in  liter,-,  'Kastus.  and  sari  y ourself  out  a few  pullet.  !’II 
ire  ihet  ye  ain't  interfered  wall." 


“ Maine  thrt  nigger,  there's  no  havin'  kim  fer  u pa I;  he  mufri-s  (<*>  much 


'R.ulu i " Uody.-tody t I uvitdah  it  dey  u-hh  honest  chicken -thief  in  Jis 
world  t" 
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Our  New  Catalogue  will  be 
mailed  on  request 

In  print  and  illustration  this  catalogue  is 
the  most  artistic  book  of  its  kind  ever 
issued.  The  pictures  and  description 
cover  the  full  line  of  Columbia  auto, 
mobiles,  including  electric  Runabouts, 
Victorias,  Phaetons.  Surreys,  Ton- 
nca\J8.  Cabriolets.  Coupes,  Brough, 
nms.  Hansoms,  Busses,  Specitvl 
Service  and  Dolivery  Wagons, 
T rucks, and  the  new  24-H.-P.  Colum- 
bia Gasoline  Touring  Car. 

Bq)“  ( trders  for  Pro u^hamt  and  ( 'oufds  for 
September  delivery  should  hr  plat  td  immediately. 

Llectric  Vehicle  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Slew  YORK  SALES KOOK  : 1.11- Hit- 1 a*  W.  :mih  St. 
U|>|n*U«  <•(•>«.  II--.W-, 

UO- ION  > M-'H-t*  Mnnh«r<  *1. 

CHICAGO i |l«l  NI.M«uA«e. 


The  Jjoeomobite  Co.  of  America 


AUTOMOBILES 

Electric  and  Gasoline 

Vehicles  for  Touring,  Pleasure 
Driving,  Private  Carriage  Service, 
and  all  kinds  of  business  uses. 


(Continued  from  /*!?/<•  US!.) 
from  the  former,  leasing  it  *lill  fresh.  while 
the  latter  in  wearied  la-fore  it  ha*  done  u 
little*  of  the  work  of  the  first." 


"Warming  Up" 

“ Initial  or  preliminary  practice  may  often 
induce  fatigue.  After  a short  rest,  however, 
better  work,  greater  rapidity,  and  a greater 
amount  of  work  can  be  attained  than  in  the 
la-ginning  of  practice.  This  doe*  not  *ce*n  to 
Im-  of  uniwsal  application,  hut  it  i*  a quite 
general  phenomenon.  It  may  he  noticed,  for 
instance,  in  animal*.  Dog*  on  the  chase, 
animal*  pursued,  and  especially  racc-hor*e*. 
show  the  effect  of  warming  up. 

'*  Athletes,  for  example,  hall  • plover*, 
realize  the  importance  of  practice  just  be- 
fore the  gnnie.  A pitcher  will  hardly  enter 
the  box  until  he  ha*  hi*  arm  in  working 
order  bv  a few  minute*'  practice.  Orator* 
are  often  dull  at  find,  but  warm  up.  Ex- 
periment* performed  by  E.  0.  laincaoter  in 
lifting  n weight  with  the  index  finger  *lww 
the  effect*  of  thi*  warming-up  process.  In  the 
initial  practice  the  *nbject  did  not  lift  more 
than  800  gram*  In-fnre  the  warming  up  oc- 
curred. In  one  instance  the  subject'*  warm- 
«d-up  curve  with  <100  grams  was  continued  a 
long  time,  and  then  addition*  were  made, 
until  he  wu*  lifting  1075  gram*,  which  he 
raiacd  to  u good  height  until  »to|qa-d  hy  the 
operator.” 


Sheridan  and  Mr.  Bangs 

John  Kendric  k Kanoh,  who  i*  writing  the 
lihretto  for  a mu*iral  comedy  based  on 
Sheridan's  “ School  for  Scandal.”  met  a 
friend  the  other  day  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  some  time. 

” What  sort  of  thing  is  tlii*  * Lady  Teazle  ’ 
you're  writing?”  inquired  his  friend. 

“Well,"  replied  the  author  of  Coffer  and 
Kepartct , “ it's  a good  deal  like  the  battle  of 
Winchester*' 

Hi*  friend  staled.  “ Why  like  the  battle 
of  Winchester  ?"  hr  asked. 

“ Because.”  explained  Mr.  Hangs,  “ Sheri- 
dan i*  ubout  twenty  miles  away. 


Promoting  Arbitration 

Tiik  ninth  annual  inference  on  inter- 
national arbitration  was  held  recently  at 
Isike  Mohonk.  New  York.  These  Mohonk 
gatherings  have  been  made  up  of  a chosen 
number  of  the  leader*  of  American  thought 
ami  action.  An  analysis  of  the  list  of  it* 
mcmltrr*  shows  that  there  were  present  some 
twenty  judges  and  prominent  jurists,  thirty 
preachers  and  teachers  of  religion,  nearly  all 
of  national  reputation,  forty-two  educational 
leader*,  including  five  presidents  of  college*, 
over  twenty-live  editors  of  magazines  and 
newspaper*,  and  about  fifty  " captains  of  in- 
dustry, financiers,  manufacturers,  and  men 
of  large  affair*.  The  presiding  officer  was 
the  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  and  among  the 
speakers  were  Dr.  Edward  Everett  llule.  Dr. 
I.yiuan  Abbott.  Hear- Admiral  A.  S.  Itarber, 
St.  Clair  McKelway.  and  the  Rev.  Theodore 
1-  Cuvier.  The  conference*  are  held  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional arbitration  and  |wace.  In  a review 
of  the  history  of  the  arbitration  movement 
during  the  |ui*l  year,  it  was  pointed  out  hy 
one  of  the  speakers  that  within  the  last 
twelve  month-  the  following  controversies 
have  U'on  referred  to  *|M-cial  arbitrators  or 
commissions : 

R.esuits  Accomplished 

The  controversy  la-tween  Italy  and  Guate- 
mala as  to  the  treatment  of  Ifulian  emi- 
grant*. 

The  qucHtinn  of  claims  of  citizens  of 
Fra  nix-  against  Venezuela. 

Tin1  controversy  between  the  I'nited  States 
and  San  Domingo  over  the  claim*  of  the 
Knn  Domingo  Improvement  Company. 

The  question  between  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal  of  any  dilVu-nltie*  that  may  arise 
in  locating  their  colonial  boundaries  in  South 
Afrint. 

The  question  of  the  r'uims  of  Kala  & Co. 

1)83 


Model  21 ; Price.  (ABO;  With  Top,  $900. 


Electric  Vehicles 

No  complications.  Turn  on  power  and 
steer.  Electric  brake.  Drop  postal  for 
catalogue.  Many  more  models  and 
prices.  

POPE  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Agencies  In  all  principal  cities. 


The  Chauffeur  Sees 


the  Improvement  In  apeeit  and 
eaae  that  cornea  when  all  auto- 
mobile parte  are  lubricated  with 

Dixon's 

Automobile 

Graphites 

Oar  Booklet  A R.**  A TaotJor  /Hjvn'i 
iVo-ntm  II*  iisra  of  filxon-*  No.  40.  ! lake 
Graphite.  Mxon'a  Motor- I'lisln  < 'unii«iuiid, 
iMsoir*  Graphite  i up  linsM.  iKxon'e 
tinpliluilro,  awl  IHxon'a  rii^-JiSnl  I'om- 
pound.  Rota  by  ifeaJera.  r»/WWrf  U frrt. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N J. 
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All  overthe  civilized  world 
THE  IMPROVED 

BOSTON 

GARTER 

IS  KNOWN  AND  WORN 

Every  Pair  Warranted 


flit  to  the  leg — never 
Slips,  Tears  nor  Unfastens 

ALWAYS  EASY 


gfgM, 

> eerose  all  substitutes  v 


Skin  Diseases 

Eczema,  Salt  Rheum.  Pimples, 
Ringworm,  Itch,  Ivy  Poison,  Acne 
or  other  skin  troubles,  can  be 
promptly  cured  by 

Hydrozone 

Hydrozonc  is  endorsed  by  leading 
physicians.  It  is  absolutely  harm- 
less, yet  most  powerful  healing 
agent.  Hydrozonc  destroys  para- 
sites which  cause  these  diseases. 
Take  no  substitute  and  see  that 
every  bottle  bears  my  signature. 
Trial  Sts*.  23  Cents. 

At  Druggists  or  by  malt,  from 

(fy  -,5~r 


«{2K 


Mlrt  an  the  ratio. 


One  taste  convinces 

KORN-KRISP 

Best  of  all  modern  foods 
25  "%■>  GOLF  $2.00  ^ 

HARPER  A BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 


COLORADO,  the  land  of 
blue  sky  and  perfect 
weather,  the  region  of  lofty 
mountains  and  picturesque 
valleys,  where  there  is  al- 
ways vigor  in  the  air  and 
tonic  in  the  breezes,  where 
it  is  a joy  to  be  alive.  This 
is  the  entrancing  region  to 
which  you  are  invited  by  the 

top,  Milwaukee  Ht,  Pail 

ANO 

Din  Pacific  Linn 

Low  rales  for  travel,  moderate  charges  for 
hoard,  and  excellent  train  service.  Chicago 
to  Denver,  are  some  of  the  advantages 
.offered  you,  A |M>ual  card  will  bring 
complete  information. 


P.  I.,  mvnx 

Geo.  I'o..  * Txk«  Acer, I 

I’nlM  e.ri*.  Il.llr.ut 


r.  A.  MII.I.EM 

Crtml  Pnwnicc  Ac  rut 

«ts  UI.hIm  A M.  ra.l  lull..; 


MORPHINE 


•M  l.ltlt  OH  II  AKIT.M THFD 


The  llr.J.I.N|«|)h«ni 


LAUNCHES 


Mean.  and  Soil  Yarht*.  How  RmK 
Hunting  lln*t», Canne*.  Serwl  I0e.  for 

m«e  ratalni,.  vivins  the  truth  in 
del  nil  alvtul  the  lieM  Niat.  Iiullt. 

RACINE  BOAT  MFC,  CO. 
Bom  17.  Rwcln*.  Wla. 


Haxper 

Rye 


"On  Every  Tongue.” 

Scientifically  distilled:  naturally  aged:  best  and  safest  for  all  uses. 
Famous  all  over  the  world,  and  sold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 


BERNHE1M  BROS.,  Distillers. 


Louisville.  Ky. 


of  Nrw  York  against  the  republic  of  San 
Domingo. 

The  Alaska  boundary  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  which  ban 
been  referred  to  a new  mixed  commission. 

Important  Cases 

The  year  has  been  most  fruitful  in  the 
derision  nf  cases  rrferred  to  arbitral  ion  be- 
fore the  Hague  court  was  set  up.  The  must 
Important  of  the  eases  ure: 

The  lung  • pending  iMiiindary  dispute  In- 
tween  Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  in- 
volving an  area  of  eighty  thousand  square 
miles. 

The  controversy  In-tween  the  I'nited  States 
and  Russia  over  the  seizure  of  Atnerieun 
sealing  vessels  In  tiering  Sea. 

The  Samoan  Claims  question  between  the 
United  States,  (treat  Britain,  and  Germany, 
and  citizens  of  these  countries. 

Two  controversies  between  Great  Britain 
and  Prance — the  “ Waima  " affair,  and  the 
'*  Serpent  Malnmine  " dispute. 

The  KJ  Triunfo  ease  between  the  I'nited 
States  and  Salvador,  out  uf  the  decision  <*f 
which  has  grown  u good  deal  of  dissatis- 
faction on  the  part  of  the  latter  country. 


Poe  and  the  Manager 

A wttt.t.-Kxows  theatrical  manager,  who  in 
distinguished  rather  for  his  business  ability 
than  for  his  knowledge  of  literature,  was 
visited  not  long  ago  by  an  aspiring  play- 
wright. He  had  with  him,  he  explained  to 
the  manager,  the  ninnuseript  of  a play  based 
on  one  of  Kdgnr  Allen  IWs  stories,  which 
he  wuh  sure  was  destined  to  make  a sensa- 
tional hit  <m  the  stage.  The  manager  con 
sented  to  hear  the  play,  and  listened  with  in- 
creasing interest  as  the  playwright  read 
from  his  manuscript. 

He  was  enthusiastic  when  the  end  waa 
reached, 

“ That’s  tine'"  he  exclaimed. — “ fine!  Now 
I'll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do:  You  and  Mr.  Poe 
emne  in  to-morrow  and  we  ll  talk  this  thing 
over.” 


What  Our  Schools  Cost  Us 

It  is  probably  not  generally  known  that 
the  I'nited  States  spends  annually  on  ele- 
mentary education  si  Is  ml  $227,000,000 — the 
exact  figures  for  IflflO — IIMH  were,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  I'nited  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  $226,043,236.  Europe 
spent  liming  the  same  period  approximately 
$2to.ooo.(M>0.  The  enrollment  in  the  elcturn 
tary  schools  of  Europe  is,  however,  in  the 
ncighliorliood  of  43,000.000,  while  in  the 
I'nited  States  it  is  not  much  more  than 
16.000.000, — although  it  is  estimated  that 
there  were,  in  1001,  almost  22,000,000  chil- 
dren of  srh»o|-going  age  in  this  country. 
Our  yearly  ex|»enditiire  per  pupil  average- 
twenty-two  dollars. 

Some  profit  may  be  gained  from  a com- 
parison of  the  amounts  spent  yearly  by  rep- 
resentative American  cities  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  their  public 
schools.  New  York  apent  in  a single  year 
$10,731,620:  Chicago  follows  with  an  outlay 
of  $8,203,403;  Philadelphia's  expenditure 
was  $.1.3)0, 004:  Boston's.  $3.04.1.640;  Balti- 
more's, $1,417,302:  Cleveland's.  $1,237,343; 
mid  Washington's,  $1,162,016.  New  Orleans 
is  at  the  end  of  the  list,  with  an  expense  of 
only  $478,023.  St.  Txmis.  hy  the  way,  pays 
more  for  its  police  department  than  for  its 
schools:  $1,1102,182  for  the  former  as  against 
$1,326,140  for  the  latter — a ratio  of  one 
dollar  for  the  police  to  ninety-live  cents  for 
the  schools. 


President  Hayes  on  Emerson 

Having  suffered  much  himself  from  the 
autograph  fiend,  President  It.  B.  Ilnycs  was 
singularly  chary  of  indicting  unnecessary 
correspondence  upon  others.  Yet  his  re- 
s|Minsiiem-ss  was  so  innate  that  he  frequent 
ly  wrote  letters  which  he  never  sent.  The 
following  note  to  l»r.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
is  a double  illustration,  since  it  not  only  was 
never  mnilrd,  hut  contains  mention  of  an 
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earlier  letter  which  met  the  mime  fate.  The 
recent  centenary  of  Emerson'*  birth  renew* 
one**  regret  that  President  Ifayc*’*  letter  In 
Kmc n<nn'ti  friend  and  biographer  wm  md 
rescued.  like  its  successor,  from  the  writer'* 
wustc-lnaskct: 

Pnkuont.  O.,  20  An . t&Sf. 

Mv  okaii  Mit.  Holiieh. — I have  just  tin- 
ialied  the  last  mmdier  of  your  " New  Port- 
folio.*' and  I want  to  mv.  while  the  fit  in  on 
me.  " of  eon  rise  you  inuat  again  open  the 
Portfolio."  Your  reader*  have  Mime  right*. 
The  list  of  those  [t*K>k-|  I must  rend,  alas! 
i»  growing  aliort.  1 wrote  you  a long  letter 
I three  pa jie*  of  nutc-|Mpcr  which  is  long 
for  me),  when  I finished  your  " Emerson. ” 
A worshipper  of  K.  almost  forty  years.  I 
felt  deeply  in  your  deht.  I cancelled  part 
of  the  obligation  by  sparing  you  the  trouble 
of  reading  the  letter.  I now  mention  it 
merely  to  acknowledge  niy  deht  to  you  for 
that  most  satisfactory  and  capital  book. 

With  all  thank*  for  all  the  (Mist  allow 
me  to  any  with  little  Oliver,  “ Please,  Bir, 
I want  Borne  more.” 

Sincerely, 

R.  II.  Hayes. 

Dr.  Holmes,  Hoaton. 


The  Girl  Graduate  in  Japan 

Japan’  i*  said  to  In-  a country  where  fatdi- 
ion  in  drew*  never  change*.  Thin  was  true 
in  ancient  time*:  not  only  did  style*  never 
change  then,  hut  l*ith  men  and  women  wore 
tlie  Mime  sort  of  continue,  with  the  exception 
of  the  iili  l sash  |.  The  garment  was  then 
in  one  piece.  open  in  front  from  top  to  l*»l- 
tom,  and  lapped  over  and  l*>und  around  the 
waist  with  a very  broad  obi.  A long  fold  of 
the  sleeve*  hung  down,  which  was  utilized 
a*  a jacket.  From  many  consideration* 
these  open  skirt*  have  liecuine  very  objec- 
tionable. in  great  part,  probably,  from  the 
influence  of  Occidental  thought.  For  the 
girl  graduate  a somewhat  modified  style  i* 
now  becoming  quite  common.  The  obi  i*  dis- 
carded, and  an  over-skirt  complete,  not  di- 
vided. I*  substituted  for  it.  This  is  univer- 
sally of  a maroon  color,  beautiful  and  taste- 
ful: and  on  a bright  mottling  in  spring  the 
street*  in  some  part*  of  Tokyo  are  made  gay 
by  wore*  and  hundreds  of  girl*  on  their  way 
to  school,  dressed  in  this  tidy  garb. 

The  Japanese  girls  of  this  generation  are 
enjoying  the  first  steps  their  nation  has 
ever  taken  in  providing  educational  facilities 
for  women.  .Ia|>an  caught  this  inspiration 
from  the  example  of  Western  lands.  One 
year  ago  the  fir*t  university  for  women  was 
opr  ms!  in  Tokyo,  and  the  attendance  ha*  al- 
ready reached  eight  hnndrrd.  Serious  alarm 
has  l>cvn  expressed  by  some  native  educa- 
tionist* a*  to  whether  or  not  an  Occidental 
education  for  Japanese  girls  would  destroy 
the  natural  charm  of  the  quietness,  modesty, 
ami  aelf-ulM*cmriit  *0  prominent  in  the 
Oriental  women.  This  lias  la*en  bluntly 
answered  by  the  progressive  nation*  of  the 
West:  “Your  women  are  your  slave-:  we 
shall  free  them."  Japanese  women  when 
once  acquainted  with  the  situation  fully  ap- 
preciate thcii  new  advantages. 


Tolstoy’s  Little  Joke 

Cot’ XT  Tout  TOY  tloes  not  hear  a very  kind- 
ly attitude  toward  the  many  curious  ad- 
mirers who  besiege  his  Rus-ian  home  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a glimpse  of  the  great  novel- 
ist. A (tarty  of  visiting  American  tourists 
who  allied  not  long  ago  to  pay  their  rrsprets 
were  not.  therefore,  very  cordially  received. 
Tolstoy  refused  to  meet  them:  but  he  re- 
luct ant Iv  consented  to  slant!  on  hi*  doorstep 
and  let  himself  Ik-  seen.  One  of  the  visitor*, 
however,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
speak  lit  the  great  man. 

“Oil.  Count  Tol*toy,”  -hi-  exclaimed  ef- 
findvrlv.  approaching  the  iiiillmr  with  out 
stretched  hand,  **  I enjoyed  your  last  book 

” Y«u  refer.  I suppose.”  replied  Tolstoy, 
“ to  I hint  N outfit" 

The  Indy  assented  joyfully. 

“ I'rn."  remarked  the  novelist,  “ Gngol 
wrote  that." 
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COMMENT 

Tiie  disastrous  floods  resulting  from  enormous  rainfalls  in 
portions  of  the  States  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
Iowa  have  stirred  the  utmost  concern  and  sympathy  through- 
out the  country.  The  loss  of  both  life  and  property  has 
been  very  great,  though  how  great  cannot  yet  at  this  writing 
I be  said.  Iu  Topeka  the  destructive  work  of  the  waters  was  sup- 

plemented by  fire.  In  Kansas  City  the  city  water-works  were 
put  out  of  commission,  with  great  resulting  danger  and  in- 
convenience. Keokuk,  Dea  Moines,  and  many  other  towns 
and  cities  have  suffered  grave  losses  and  bereavements, 
and  at  St.  Louia  the  high  water  causes  great  anxiety. 
Travel  and  the  shipment  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries 
have  been  suspended,  with  consequent  distress  and  hardship. 
The  story  at  this  writiug  is  still  confused  and  inaccurate, 
but  there  is  a vast  deal  of  it,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
floods  have  been  enormously  destructive.  It  seems  a strange 
thing  that  the  Middle  West  should  have  this  terrific  expe- 
rience with  floods,  while  the  East  is  still  suffering  sorely  from 
drought ; but  this  is  a big  country,  and  can  suffer  several  kinds 
of  afflictions  at  once.  Indeed,  while  the  Western  floods  were 
at  their  height  a tornado  struck  Gainesville,  Georgia,  killing 
something  like  a hundred  persons.  The  relief  of  our  Western 
brethren  calls  for  something  more  substantial  than  expressions 
of  sympathy,  and  already  relief  is  flowing  in  on  the  drowned 
country  from  all  sides.  The  Mayor  of  New  York,  among 
others,  has  asked  for  help,  both  for  the  flood  victims  and  the 
sufferers  in  Georgia.  Whatever  U needed  will  be  forthcoming, 
and  with  eager  good-will. 


Wo  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Payne  haa  received  private 
instructions  from  the  President  to  “ turn  the  rascals  out," 
but  certain  it  is  that  the  position  of  the  Postmaster-General 
with  regard  to  the  scandals  in  his  department  has  undergone 
a signal  change.  The  charges  of  widespread  corruption  are 
no  longer  described  by  him  as  myths  or  as  * hot  air.”  On 
the  contrary,  the  arrest  of  Maehen  for  bribe-taking  seems 
likely  to  be  followed  by  equally  rigorous  proceedings  against 
other  officials,  now  or  lately  conspicuous  in  the  postal  ser- 
vice. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  contracts  for 
supplies  furnished  to  the  Post-office  Department  during  the 
last  five  years  require  investigation.  It  is  most  improbable 
that  the  bribe  said  to  have  been  brought  home  to  Maehen  was 
a unique  abuse  of  opportunities.  The  official  blackmailers 
have  been  cut  off  from  one  field  of  activity  by  the  summary 


reduction  of  salaries  in  the  case  of  postal  clerks  whose  stipends 
have  been  improperly  increased.  Failing  to  get  what  they 
paid  for,  some  of  these  clerks  may  be  expected  to  furnish 
interesting  evidence.  There  seems  to  be  scarcely  any  branch 
of  the  Post-office  Department  in  which  a chance  of  robbing 
the  government  was  not  discovered  and  turned  to  account. 


We  have  not  aeon  the  text  of  the  message  which  the  Presi- 
dent sent  to  Senator  Hanna,  and  which  caused  tho  latter  to 
renounce  opposition  to  the  endorsement  of  the  former’s  can- 
didacy for  the  Presidency  by  the  Republican  State  convention 
of  Ohio.  In  substance,  no  doubt,  the  message  reaffirmed  the 
statement  publicly  mado  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  the  effect  that 
those  who  approved  of  him  would  endorse  him,  and  vice  versa. 
This  is  not  tho  first  time  that  a President  has  declared  a year 
in  advance  of  a nominating  convention  that  he  should  regard 
those  who  did  not  forthwith  proclaim  themselves  for  him  as 
against  him.  That  was  the  attitude  taken  by  Andrew  Jack- 
son  immediately  after  the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  During  Jackson’s  first  term 
no  member  of  his  party  ventured  to  suggest  any  other  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  in  1832,  and  his  renomination  was 
taken  for  granted.  The  national  convention  of  the  Jack- 
aonians  was  called  in  Jackson’s  first  term  for  the  purpose,  not 
of  nominating  a candidate  for  the  Presidency,  for  that  would 
have  been  superfluous,  but  a candidate  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. During  Van  Ruren’s  term,  also,  he  would  have  been 
a bold  Democrat  who  should  have  ventured  to  oppose  the 
President’s  renomination  in  1840.  Presidents  by  accident, 
however,  have  been  less  forehanded  and  peremptory.  Neither 
Tyler  nor  Fillmore  nor  Johnson  nor  Arthur  would  have 
ventured  to  demand  from  State  conventions  an  endorsement 
of  his  candidacy  a year  in  advance. 


The  demand  made  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  not  well  be 
rejected  by  Mr.  llanna,  for  two  reasons:  first,  he  has  pro- 
fessed to  favor  the  President’s  nomination  in  1904;  secondly, 
it  is  his  present  business  to  elect  a Republican  Governor  and 
Republican  Legislature  in  Ohio,  to  which  end  a united  party 
is  indispensable.  Under  such  circumstances,  a refusal  to  en- 
dorse the  President’s  candidacy  would  have  had  the  gravest 
possible  significance.  Whether  acquiescence  in  the  demand 
means  very  much  is,  we  observe,  disputed.  Wo  are  told,  for 
example,  that  Mr.  Hanna’s  original  assertion  is  as  true  now  as 
when  it  was  uttered — namely,  that  a State  convention,  con- 
voked for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  nominating  candidates 
for  State  offices,  acts  ultra  vires  when  it  assumes  to  prescribe 
the  course  to  he  taken  a year  later  by  a State  convention 
called  for  the  express  purpose  of  choosing  delegates  to  a 
national  convention.  The  endorsement,  therefore,  which  Mr. 
Hanna  has  agreed  this  year  to  give  is  but  brutum  fulmen, 
mere  wind  and  sound,  signifying  nothing.  The  Ohio  State 
convention  of  next  year  will  assert  and  exercise  plenary  pow- 
ers in  the  matter  of  expressing  a preference  for  a Presidential 
candidate.  All  that  is  meant  by  the  general  expression  of  a 
preference  at  the  present  time  is  obviously  this:  that  if  the 
election  of  a President  were  to  take  place  next  November, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party. 
Whether  he  will  be  the  candidate  next  year  remains  to  be  seen. 


For  his  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Democratic 
party,  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Bryan’s  attitude  has  undergone  a 
sudden  and  marked  change.  In  the  latest  number  of  tho 
Commoner,  which  appeared  on  May  29,  he  definitely  renounces 
all  claim  or  desire  to  leadership  of  the  Democratic  party. 
This  declaration,  coupled  with  some  other  statements  ascribed 
to  him  on  good  authority,  means  that  Mr.  Bryan  will  support 
any  man  put  forward  by  tho  Democratic  national  convention, 
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government  so  weak  us  to  be  ineffective;  that  they  had  no 
gift  for  government,  and  were  singularly  deficient  in  master- 
ful statesmen. 

Roosevelt  the  historian  also  maintained  that,  for  the 
disgraceful  incidents  of  the  War  of  1812,  Jefferson  and 
Madison  and  their  political  friends  have  never  received  a 
sufficiently  severe  condemnation.  Now  the  truth,  of  course, 
is  that  the  Federalists,  of  whom  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  his  his- 
torical writings,  made  himself  the  indiscriminate  and  head- 
long advocate,  vehemently  opposed  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
and,  could  they  have  had  their  way,  would  have  forced  Jeffer- 
son to  let  slip  the  priceless  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  also  a truth  undisputed  by 
fair-minded  historical  scholars  that  the  deploruble  lack  of 
financial  resource*,  to  which  mainly  should  be  imputed  our 
inefficient  conduct  of  the  War  of  1812,  must  be  attributed 
to  the  disloyal  conduct  of  the  Federalists,  who  were  dominant 
in  the  New  England  States.  The  New  England  Federalists 
not  only  refused  to  furnish  the  money  and  the  men  required 
by  the  Federal  government  in  order  to  prosecute  the  contest 
against  England,  but,  in  the  Hartford  convention,  carried 
their  treasonable  conduct  to  the  verge  of  secession.  Remem- 
bering what  he  had  allowed  himself  in  his  salad  days  to  print 
about  one  of  the  greatest  of  Americana,  the  President  may 
well  have  found  it  awkward  to  eulogize  an  achievement  which, 
but  for  Jefferson,  would  never  have  been  compassed.  What 
splendid  services  may  bo  reserved  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  ren- 
der to  his  country  we  know  not ; bnt  of  this  we  are  sure,  that 
he  will  be  fortunate  if  he  fills  a niche  in  the  national  Pantheon 
beside  that  of  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 


We  referred  lately  to  Mr.  Carnegie’s  surprising  assertion 
that  Shakespeare  had  been  more  to  him  than  his  Bible.  Now 
that  we  have  before  us  the  full  text  of  the  interview  in  which 
that  singular  statement  was  made,  we  find  that  he  Raid  some 
other  things  that  deserve  to  be  commended  rather  than  depre- 
cated. It  is,  as  be  said,  a aouroe  of  social  and  industrial  weak- 
ness for  Great  Britain  that  in  that  country  the  whole  social 
structure  is  permeated  with  the  Hpirit  of  caste.  In  England 
a man’s  place  is  fixed,  to  a very  lurge  extent,  by  what  his  father 
or  his  grandfather  was,  whereas  in  the  United  States  a man 
stands  for  himself.  English  society  is  stratified;  or,  to  change 
the  metaphor,  every  class  has  one  above  to  crawl  to  and  one 
below  to  kick.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  plumber’s  »on  is  a stronger  and  bettor  man  intellectually 
and  morally  than  the  millionaire’s  son,  he  goes  up  top.  Asked 
how  he  reconciled  this  assertion  with  the  existence  of  the 
so-called  smart  set  in  New  York,  Mr.  Carnegie  answered  that 
with  us  the  smart  people  do  not  count.  We  laugh  at  them. 
We  give  them  nothing  to  do.  Englishmen,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  place  such  people  at  the  head  of  their  government  de- 
partments. This  was  a stroke  at  the  House  of  Cecil.  Mr.  Car- 
negie went  on  to  say  that  if  in  England  the  idle  rich  were 
treated  as  the  “smart  set”  arc  treated  in  America — that  i» 
to  say,  with  indifference,  if  not  contempt— competent  young 
Englishmen  would  not  be  forced  to  emigrate  to  find  a career. 
Ho  inclined  to  think  that,  ro  far  as  the  English-speaking  world 
is  concerned,  England  would  always  retain  the  supremacy  in 
the  realm  of  literature  and  art.  We  are  by  no  means  certain, 
however,  that  this  will  be  the  case.  Because  Shakespeare  ami 
Milton  belonged  to  England,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  great 
writers,  painters,  sculptors,  and  musicians  of  a hundred  years 
hence  will  be  Englishmen.  In  science,  at  all  events,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  United  States  will  take  the  lead.  Mr.  Car- 
negie himself  and  Mr.  John  I).  Rockefeller  are  doing  much 
to  assure  us  scientific  ascendency  by  their  munificent  endow- 
ments  of  research.  Let  us  suppose  that  during  the  last  nine- 
teen centuries  a tithe  of  the  money  that  has  been  devoted  to 
religion  had  been  devoted  to  science;  what  conquests  might 
science  not  have  made. 


Premier  Balfour’s  conversion  to  the  Pan-Britnnnic  Zoll- 
verein  is  the  absorbing  topic  in  English  politics.  Secretary 
Chamberlain  seems  to  exorcise  over  his  more  cultured  and  re- 
fined colleague  that  hypnotic  influence  which  the  stronger 
has  over  the  weaker  will.  The  philosophic  doubt  of  the  man 
of  thoughts  is  compelled  to  submit  to  the  complete  assurance 
of  the  man  of  Birmingham.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  the  future  of  British  politics  that  two  of  the  riaiug  younger 


men  in  the  Conservative  party  have  taken  a strong  stand 
against  the  Chamberlain  idea,  and  their  paternity  makes  the 
Recension  of  these  two  young  leaders  doubly  significant,  since 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  is  the  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
while  Winston  Churchill  is  the  son  of  Lord  Randolph,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  modern  Parliamentarians,  and  at  one 
time  in  the  running  for  the  premiership  and  the  leadership 
of  the  Conservative  party.  A momentary  misunderstanding 
with  his  colleagues  lost  him  his  chance,  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  ultimately  scrambled  into  the  vacant  place.  It  looks  as 
if  Lord  Randolph's  secession  were  about  to  reincarnate  in 
his  son,  and  were  this  time  destined  to  success.  We  shall 
watch  with  interest  to  see  how  many  of  the  younger  men  in 
the  Conservative  ranks  will  follow'  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and 
young  Churchill;  and,  needless  to  say,  their  personal] ties  and 
individual  force  will  be  of  more  importance  than  their  num- 
bers. Mr.  Wyndham  has  not  declared  himself  so  far,  and  we 
have  yet  to  hear  from  Lord  Curzon,  who  will,  in  the  nat- 
ural order  of  things,  return  to  Parliamentary  life  as  soon  as 
the  term  of  his  viceroyalty  in  India  expires.  Lord  Curzon 
seems  destined  to  become  the  leader  of  his  party  in  the 
Upper  House,  hence  his  attitude  in  the  present  controversy 
is  a matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  said  that  his 
health  has  greatly  suffered  from  the  climate  of  India,  and 
his  future  action  may  be  controlled  by  this;  but  in  any  case 
the  pronouncement  of  a man  of  his  influence  will  carry  great 
weight.  lie  will  also  be  relied  on  to  say  what  influence  tl*o 
Chamberlain  policy  will  have  on  India,  and  whether  there 
is  any  prospect  of  staying  the  tide  of  famine  by  encouraging 
India’s  trade. 


Secretary  Chamberlain's  policy  has  one  very  weak  spot, 
which  has  not  yet  been  touched  on.  It  is  neither  wholly  a 
political  measure  nor  wholly  a fiscal  one.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  its  real  inception  is  due  to  the  desire  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  to  gain  a name  as  the  first  great  statesman  of  the  em- 
pire, the  man  who  drew  the  colonies  into  a strong  union  with 
the  motherland.  He  has  seen,  what  we  have  all  seen,  that 
the  greater  colonies  are  rapidly  becoming  sovereign  states,  and 
are  growing  to  be  colonies  and  parts  of  the  empire  in  name 
only.  The  conference  of  colonial  premiers  maele  this  abso- 
lutely clear,  for  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurior  and  the  representatives 
of  Australia  flatly  refused  to  be  drown  into  the  maelstrom  of 
imperial  militarism  which  is  the  natural  corollary  of  Sec- 
retary Chamberlain’s  scheme.  The  inan  of  Birmingham  saw. 
therefore,  that  Canada  and  Australia  were  drifting  away,  and 
that  South  Africa  would  soon  follow,  becoming  first  “ more 
eolony  and  less  crown.”  and  then  developing  into  a practical- 
ly indejiendent  sovereign  state.  Secretary  Ohumbcrlain  saw 
clearly  that  something  must  be  done  to  check  this  drift,  un- 
less his  whole  scheme  of  imperial  unity,  and,  incidentally,  of 
personal  triumph,  were  to  vanish  in  thin  air.  He  therefore 
devised  a scheme  which  is  a direct  bribe  to  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia. He  proposes  to  pay  them  for  remaining  colonies  and 
integral  parts  of  the  empire.  This  is  his  real  motive.  The 
weakness  of  his  position  is  that,  having  thus  devised  his  pol- 
icy for  reasons  purely  political,  he  seeks  to  defend  it  on  fiscal 
grounds,  whtfre  it  is  really  indefensible.  Ilis  opponents  will 
doubtless  soon  find  this  weak  point  in  his  armor,  and  direct 
their  attacks  there. 


Lord  Braasey  has  Rtrongly  stated  the  argument  against 
Chamberlain.  The  only  demand  for  a Pan-Britannic  Zoll- 
verein,  he  Rays,  comes  from  Canada,  where,  in  spite  of  the  pref- 
erence given  to  Great  Britain,  the  tariffs  remain  almost  pro- 
hibitive. Future  extensions  of  British  trade,  says  Lord 
Brassey,  will  lie  mainly  in  the  tropics,  where  the  enormous 
population  creates  an  illimitable  market.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  hold  that  market.  Great  Britain  must  be  able  to  man- 
ufacture cheaply.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  essential  that 
raw  material  be  untaxed.  This  is  evidently  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  and  is  the  answer  to  the  bribe  of  Secretary  Chamber- 
lain, the  suggestion  that,  while  prices  would  be  raised,  by 
his  policy,  wages  would  be  raised  in  a greater  ratio.  If  wages 
were  raised,  Britain  would  have  to  raise  the  price  of  her  ex- 
ports, and  as  a consequence  lose  a market  which  even  now 
she  barely  holds,  and  in  which  she  is  being  overtaken  by  her 
competitors.  The  same  thing  may  he  said  of  the  second  bribe 
offered  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  old-age  pensions  which  are 
to  be  established  from  the  great  profits  of  his  scheme.  This 
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>9  moat  decidedly  counting  unhatched  chickens,  and  it  does 
not  decrease  our  misgivings  to  remember  that  this  same  scheme 
of  old-age  pensions  has  been  in  the  Birmingham  plan  for  long 
years,  and  seems  as  far  from  realization  as  ever.  It  is  not 
astonishing  to  find  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  plan  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Seddon,  the  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  who  was  the  one  mem- 
ber of  the  colonial  conference  to  support  the  militarism  which 
Canada,  through  the  lips  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurior,  declined. 


A horrible  suggestion  comes  from  tho  Macedonian  revolu- 
tionists, who  seem  already  to  have  tired  of  the  policy  of 
dynamite,  as  being  too  bIow  and  not  sufficiently  atrocious. 
The  revolutionary  leaders  claim  to  have  in  their  possession 
a large  quantity  of  the  bubonic- plague  bacillus,  obtained  in 
some  way  from  India,  where  the  plague  still  rages.  They  have 
declared  their  determination  to  use  this  virulent  poison  to 
infect  Constantinople,  Salonica,  and  Berlin  if  within  a very 
limited  time  tho  powers  do  not  obtain  a redress  of  Macedonian 
grievances.  In  view  of  the  extreme  and  inhuman  cruelties 
which  have  so  constantly  marked  the  different  stages  of  the 
Balkan  question,  it  is  impossible  to  assume  that  this  throat 
ia  a mere  hoax,  an  idle  menace  which  will  never  be  put  into 
effect.  The  attempted  destruction  of  the  city  of  Salonica  a 
few  days  ago,  the  placing  of  an  infernal  machine  on  board  a 
French  steamer  in  the  same  port,  sufficiently  show  to  what 
extremes  the  oppressed  Macedonians  will  proceed.  Nor  ia 
the  outlook  brightened  by  a despatch  which  comes  from  Sa- 
louica,  telling  that  Turkish  bands  are  besieging  a body  of 
insurgents  on  an  island  in  Lake  Ainatova,  and  that  the  be- 
siegers “ have  vainly  tried  to  bum  out  the  insurgents  with 
petroleum.”  It  would  not  be  wonderful  if  this  kind  of  war- 
fare should  provoke  equally  horrible  reprisals.  The  inclusion 
of  Berlin  among  the  threatened  cities,  side  by  side  with  Sa- 
lonica, points  once  more  the  moral  that  the  Berlin  treaty  is 
the  one  and  only  cause  of  the  present  Balkan  horrors. 


The  clouds  threaten  to  gather  once  more  about  Venezuela. 
The  London  Foreign  Office  has  cabled  the  British  minister 
in  Caracas,  asking  him  to  protest  against  President  Castro’s 
decree  closing  the  custom-houses  ou  the  Gulf  of  Paris  and 
Ciudad  Bolivar.  The  enforcement  of  this  decree  will  mean 
the  stopping  of  the  steamers  of  the  British  and  American 
companies  trading  up  the  Orinoco  River  and  penetrating  the 
interior  of  Venezuela.  It  will  also  mean  that  Trinidad  must 
practise  vegetarianism,  since  its  meat-supply  will  thus  be  cut 
off  by  the  closing  of  tho  port  of  Ciudad  Bolivar.  President 
Castro’s  motive  in  promulgating  thiH  decree  is  not  clear.  It 
may  be  a desire  to  divert  the  whole  of  Venezuela’s  trade  to 
the  ports  of  La  Guayra  and  Porto  Cabello,  whore  their  col- 
lection is  more  certain  and  more  economical.  It  may  be  an 
intimation  that  tho  forces  of  General  Matos  have  once  more 
rallied,  and  are  threatening  Ciudad  Bolivar,  around  which 
they  have  more  than  once  held  strong  positions.  Or  it  may  be 
simply  part  of  a new  blackmailing  scheme,  or  a desire  to  make 
more  trouble,  on  the  part  of  an  adventurer,  who  has  noth- 
ing to  lose,  and  may,  perhaps,  see  something  to  gain.  We 
shall  soon  know  whether  Germany  is  joined  with  England 
in  this  new  venture. 


There  are  signs  that  the  convention  in  Bogota,  which  will 
have  to  pass  on  the  Panama  Canal  treaty,  is  at  last  being  as- 
sembled. We  hear  from  the  isthmus  that  Panama  is  sending 
six  Congressional  representatives  and  three  Senators  to  the 
convention,  of  whom  three  only  are  favorable  to  the  Panama 
treaty.  It  is  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  Americans  who  have 
recently  visited  Panama,  that  in  the  interior  of  the  republic 
of  Colombia  there  is  an  unbroken  front  of  opposition  to  the 
treaty,  and  in  Panama  it  is  believed  that  its  defeat  is  certain. 
It  ia  probable  that  Panama  exaggerates  the  national  feeling, 
coloring  it  by  local  prejudices;  for,  to  use  a*  colloquialism,  it 
is  evident  that  many  interests  would  be  put  out  of  business 
in  both  Panama  and  Colon  by  the  new  order  of  things  con- 
templated by  the  treaty.  It  seems  useless  to  speculate  further 
on  the  matter,  until  the  treaty  is  actually  brought  up  before 
the  convention  at  Bogota.  It  is  probable  that  it  will  hang 
fire  until  the  last  moment,  and  then  be  accepted,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  preliminary  negotiations  at  Washington. 


The  government  proposes  to  run  down  the  story  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a race  of  good-looking  and  energetic  whites  in 


the  mountains  of  the  island  of  Mindoro  in  the  Philippines. 
It  appears  that  an  expedition  has  been  organized  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  Mindoro,  and  find  out  whether  such  peo- 
ple exist  there.  The  story  about  them  has  been  obstinately 
persistent.  The  best  version  of  it  seems  to  be  based  on  the 
report  of  Manuel  Castro,  a Filipino,  to  one  Lieutenant  Lorenzo 
de  Clairrnont.  Castro  claims  to  have  visited  this  white  tribe, 
which,  he  Bays,  has  lived  in  the  Philippines  since  long  be- 
fore the  Spaniards  came  there,  and  centres  in  a town  of 
20,000  inhabitants.  He  Rays  that  the  members  of  the  tribe 
are  warlike,  and  have  effectually  discouraged  intrusion  on 
their  privacy  by  Spaniards,  though  they  have  dealings  with 
trading  Filipinos.  The  men  are  described  as  fair-haired 
and  blue-eyed;  the  women  as  surprisingly  handsome.  They 
live  in  well-kept  homes,  are  fond  of  athletic  sports,  and  know 
agriculture  and  some  of  the  arts.  Lieutenant  de  Clairmont’s 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  army  register  for  1902,  but  if 
there  is  such  an  officer  in  tbe  Philippines  who  has  a well-in- 
formed native  friend  Castro,  and  if  Castro  is  a truthful  per- 
son and  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  there  may  be  an  interesting 
item  of  ethnological  news  coming  from  Mindoro,  which  will 
at  least  be  useful  to  the  makers  of  comic  0{>era.  There  was 
a recent  story  that  certain  companies  of  isolated  Jews  had 
existed  as  Jews  for  centuries  in  western  China,  and  on  inves- 
tigation it  turned  out  to  be  true. 


Booker  T.  Washington’s  experiences  with  the  haughty  cham- 
bermaid impart  interest*  possibly  suggest ivenesa,  to  the  ap- 
pearance,  on  the  programme  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute  gradua- 
tion exercises,  of  a practical  demonstration  of  the  M Care  of 
a Bedroom,”  by  a young  woman  who  also  received  a certifi- 
cate testifying  to  her  proficiency  in  the  art  of  housekeeping. 
Standards  of  accomplishment  in  things  like  that  are  set  pretty 
high  at  Tuskegee — a fact  which  doubtless  gave  the  occasion 
for  Mr.  Washington’s  statement,  in  hia  speech  to  the  grad- 
uates, that  one  of  the  chief  embarrassments  of  the  institute 
is  its  inability  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  services  of  men 
and  women  of  its  training.  Probably  a thousand  Tuskegee 
institutes  would  not  supply  the  demand  for  young  women 
skilled  in  the  art  of  housekeeping,  particularly  if  they  were 
disposed  to  heed  Mr.  Washington’s  injunction,  in  distributing 
the  diplomas,  not  to  be  overbearing  and  self-important,  but  to 
be  simple  and  humble.  Making  good  housekeeper®,  capable 
of  artistic  demonstration  of  the  care  of  a bedroom,  and  im- 
buing them  with  the  quality  of  simple  and  modest  aclf-respect 
is  good  business,  and  the  man  who  can  manage  it  is  a public 
benefactor,  despite  the  slings  and  arrows  of  the  lighter-skinned 
servitor. 


The  cloud  of  disaster®  which  followed,  and  finally  stopped, 
the  Paris  to  Madrid  automobile  race  caused  very  natural  mis- 
givings in  Ireland,  where  the  date  of  the  international  contest 
is  drawing  very  near.  The  committee  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  arranging  the  Irish  race,  has 
lost  no  time  in  pointing  out  that  the  conditions  which  will 
there  prevail  will  differ  so  entirely  from  those  of  the  Pari* 
to  Madrid  race  that  similar  mishaps  will  be  impossible.  For 
one  thing,  the  triangular  Irish  course  will  bo  covered  several 
times  in  succession  in  the  same  day;  so  that  it  will  be  clear 
to  every  inhabitant  along  the  route  that  special  precautions 
must  be  taken  throughout  the  whole  day  to  prevent  cattle  and 
doge  from  straying  into  the  road;  it  will  be  remembered 
that  a dog  was  the  cnusc  of  one  of  the  worst  accidents  in  the 
Madrid  race.  Again,  the  Irish  roads  in  Kildare  and  Carlow 
will  be  closed  to  all  other  traffic  on  July  2.  and  the  compara- 
tively short  extent  of  the  road,  which  is  comparable  to  a 
three-lap  raep-rounw*.  make*  it  practicable  to  have  it  properly 
guarded  all  along  the  route,  something  which  is  impossible 
along  a course  stretching  across  all  France  and  Spain.  The 
leading  Irish  newspaper®  are  diligently  inculcating  the  ne- 
cessity for  taking  every  possible  precaution. 


When  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Governor  of  Virginia,  wrote 
to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Plantations  in  1671.  that  he 
thanked  God  the  colony  had  no  public  schools,  and  that  lie 
hoped  there  would  lie  none  for  a hundred  years,  seeing  a* 
learning  had  brought  disobedience  and  heresy  and  sects  into 
the  world,  he  was  not  far  wrong  about  hia  facts,  so  far  a* 
he  went,  even  if  he  wa*  a trifle  narrow  in  hi*  sentiments. 
More  than  one  survival  of  the  Sir  William  Berkeley  view  of 
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education  asserts  itself,  but  here  are  two  which  arrest  especial 
attention.  Club  women  of  Belleville,  Illinois,  arc  alleged  to 
clamor  for  the  abolition  of  the  high  school  for  girls  because 
learning  causes  a disinclination  to  enter  the  servant  * girl 
ranks — this  being  a result  to  be  classed  with  heresy  and  sec- 
tarianism. With  a similar  outlook,  an  influential  Alabama 
newspaper  solemnly  deplores  the  education  of  black  men  for 
the  professions,  on  the  ground  that  such  education  is  laying 
up  trouble.  Sir  William,  the  Illinois  club  women,  and  the 
Alabama  newspaper,  representatives  of  the  seventeenth  and 
twentieth  centuries,  arc  joiutly  and  severally  correct,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Learning  makes  trouble — brings  disobedi- 
ence and  heresy,  keeps  the  girls  out  of  all  kitchens  except 
their  own,  and  might  give  a black  lawyer  more  clientB  than 
a white  one  across  the  street.  Underneath  his  petulant  an- 
tagonism to  the  schools,  the  Virginia  Governor  allowed  his 
consciousness  of  the  unrest  which  learning  brings,  and  of  the 
upheavals  which  education  causes,  precisely  as  it  U shown  in 
these  modern  instances  and  in  a hundred  others  that  eould 
be  cited.  True  it  is  that  learning  upsets  the  established  or- 
ders, to  the  inconvenience  of  the  comfortable  and  the  af- 
frighting of  the  timorous.  But  to  what  purposes  is  all  such 
scare  t Nono  of  these  warnings,  well  meant  and  entirely  true 
within  their  limitations,  can  turn  the  world  aside  from  the 
search  for  knowledge,  however  certain  the  rise  of  heresy  or 
the  extinction  of  the  servant-girls.  Humanity  does  not  stop 
to  reason  out  the  question,  but  it  is  persuaded  that  whatever 
the  ilia  of  learning  may  be,  the  ills  of  no-learning  are  worse; 
and  in  practice,  if  not  in  words,  it  scoffs  at  the  predictions 
of  a bud  time  coming.  Quietly  and  firmly  it  walks  over  the  Sir 
William  Berkeley  contention  now,  as  it  has  always. 


One  of  those  geniuses  whose  office  it  is  to  mark  out  the 
proper  courses  for  newspapers  alleges  that  the  coming  news- 
paper will  give  the  greatest  prominence  and  the  most  space 
to  business  news.  He  ought  to  consult  a good  newspaper  di- 
rectory, wherein  he  would  find  evidence  that  hia  coming  news- 
paper has  already  come.  Some  very  excellent  journals  are  al- 
ready devoted  to  business,  performing  admirable  service,  and 
manifestly  to  the  profit  of  their  publishers.  However,  few 
other  newspapers  are  likely  to  follow  their  example,  for  wise 
newspaper  men  know  too  well  that  newspaper  readers  do  not 
live  by  business  alone.  Business  they  want  and  must  have; 
but  they  want  it,  and  they  must  have  it  so  that  they  can  get 
outside  of  business, — and  one  of  the  moat  easily  accessible 
resorts  is  in  the  newspaper.  Not  a few  persons  are  said  to 
work  eleven  months  for  the  sake  of  spending  the  twelfth  in 
a vacation; — the  newspaper  is  a daily  vacation  to  thousands 
who  find  its  best  pages  those  where  business  least  intrudes. 
Our  prophet  g<*«  on  to  tell  of  the  breathless  interest  that 
can  be  infused  into  the  account  of  a great  business  deal.  No 
doubt;  yet  there  are  readers  who  would  rather  have  a good 
snake  story,  and  other  renders  who  wouldn't  exchange  the  col- 
umn of  marriages  and  deaths,  or  the  collection  of  personals, 
or  the  record  of  the  latest  mysterious  disappearance  for  a 
year’s  files  of  The  Business  Record.  A newspaper  with  noth- 
ing hut  business  news  would  be  like  corned  beef  for  dinner 
every  day. 

Germany  is  paying  $750,Q00,(XK)  a year  for  beer  and  other 
alcoholic  stimulants,  ami  there  is  a growing  sentiment  that 
that  is  too  much.  It  is  not  a new  idea.  Luther,  Molanohthon, 
Von  Moltke,  and  even  Bismarck  had  it.  What  is  new  in 
Germany  is  the  disposition  to  restrain  drinking  within  rea- 
sonable bounds, — the  snme  disposition  that  has  broken  out 
in  England,  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Mr.  Grier- 
son. writing  in  the  Boston  Transcript , tells  about  the  inter- 
national congress  that  was  held  last  month  in  Berlin,  and 
about  what  Germany  is  doing  for  the  promotion  of  temper- 
ance. He  finds  in  the  mere  fact  that  the  congress  was  held 
in  Berlin  encouragement  for  the  belief  that  the  old  senti- 
ment that  no  German  could  drink  too  much  is  weakening. 
Drunkenness  in  the  German  army  and  navy  has  been  checked 
by  strict  regulations,  ami  a beginning  has  born  made  of  re- 
strictive legislation,  with  more  certain  to  follow.  What  is 
as  yet  more  important  is  the  progress  of  the  work  of  edu- 
cating public  opinion  by  temperance  societies.  The  assur- 
ance that  this  work  will  go  on.  and  that  careful  legislation 
will  supplement  it.  appears  in  the  conviction  of  authorities 
high  in  power  that  it  is  essential  to  German  prosperity  that 


German  thirst  should  be  kept  within  bounds.  Hero  at  home, 
too,  new  experiments  are  being  tried.  Pennsylvania  has  a 
law,  never  enforced,  which  forbids  publicans  to  sell  liquor 
to  persons  known  • to  be  given  habitually  to  excessive  indul- 
gence in  drink.  The  papers  report  that  a burgess  in  West 
Chester  is  trying  to  bring  about  the  enforcement  of  this  very 
reasonable  law  in  his  district  by  furnishing  the  local  saloon- 
keepers with  lists  of  persona  to  whom  they  must  not  sell.  He 
says  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  the  law  enforced,  for  a member  of 
a drunkard’s  family  who  should  give  such  information  would 
find  it  difficult  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  the  person 
complained  of. 


“ Wo  all  go  to  the  devil,”  said  Dr.  Hillis  the  other  night, 
“ when  we  have  fifty  thousand  a year.”  “ Or  most  of  us,"  he 
added,  hedging  a little.  u Some  men  ean  stand  it,  but  not 
many."  Fifty  thousand  a year  is  the  income  of  only  one  mill- 
ion well  invested,  and  we  have  long  since  lost  the  habit  of 
accounting  the  one-million  man  rich.  The  proportion  of  the 
fifty-thousand-a-yoar  men  to  the  rest  of  the  population  is  not 
yet  large  in  this  country,  but  the  absolute  number  of  them 
is  pretty  big,  and  if  meet  of  them  arc  going  to  the  devil  it 
is  a serious  matter.  However,  I)r.  Hillis  was  not  dealing  with 
statistics,  but  giving  colloquial  expression  to  an  opinion.  The 
opinion  was  that  an  income  of  fifty  thousand  a year  is  un- 
wholesome. He  spoke  of  divorce  in  “ high  life,”  and  of  “ the 
pampered  sons  and  daughters  of  luxury,  rotten  before  they 
are  ripe,  and  drowned  in  the  honeysuckle  juice  of  indulgence.” 
We  all  see  enough  of  the  evils  of  wealth;  of  lives  that  might 
have  been  useful  blighted  by  it;  of  homes  that  might  huve 
been  happy  devastated  by  it.  Any  industrious  and  observant 
person  eould  got  together  facts  enough  about  promising  young 
lives  that  had  come  to  no  good  from  lack  of  the  pressure  of 
necessity,  to  make  careful  citizens  hesitate  to  say  whether,  if 
they  had  to  choose,  they  would  prefer  the  risks  of  fifty  thou- 
sand a year  or  tuberculosis.  And  yet,  fifty  thousand  a year 
lias  its  good  points,  its  opportunities,  its  privileges;  and  here 
in  New  York,  at  least,  there  are  facts  and  considerations  that 
go  far  towards  neutralizing  its  perils. 


Suppose  it  is  a mere  income  derived  not  from  investment, 
but  from  labor  or  business.  Its  possessor,  if  ho  is  prudent, 
will  save  twenty  thousand,  and  perhaps  he  will  give  away  five 
thousand.  That  will  leave  him  only  twenty-five  thousand  a 
year  to  live  on,  and  though,  even  if  he  has  a family,  he  can 
live  in  comfort  on  that  sum,  that  he  cannot  live  in , prideful 
luxury  upon  it  is  so  well  known  that  there  is  no  need  of  going 
into  details  to  tell  why.  If  his  fifty  thousand  comes  to  him  in 
dividend  checks  and  coupons  without  trouble  or  anxiety  to 
him,  the  situation  is  harder.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  be  rid  of 
the  struggle  for  existence.  It  is  really  the  next  thing  to 
being  dead,  and  yet  is  it  what  almost  every  one  of  us  aspires 
to  and  reaches  after  all  the  time.  The  first  thing  tho  be- 
ginner usually  tries  to  buy  with  his  money  is  ease;  tho  next  is 
pleasure.  That’s  where  tho  fifty  thousand  gets  in  its  deadly 
work.  When  its  possessor  buys  ease  and  pleasure  instead  of 
opportunity,  it  may  raise  the  devil  with  him,  as  Dr.  Ilillia 
justly  suggests. 

But  it  doesn’t  always  happen  so.  There  is  our  President. 
He  has  fifty  thousand  a year,  and  buys  with  it  so  much  op- 
portunity, so  much  enlargement,  so  many,  many  railroad 
tickets,  such  a great  big  slice  of  life  generally,  that  the  wonder 
of  the  observer  is  how  he  can  manage  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
The  cloth  should  fit  the  coat.  A big  man  deep  in  work  in  a 
big  way  burns  money  nowadays  as  a locomotive  burns  coal. 
Money  saves  his  time.  Money  rests  him,  saves  his  strength, 
repairs  his  health,  amuses  him  when  he  needs  amusement.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  expensive  matter  to  keep  one  of  our  modern 
high-class  working-men  in  working  order.  He  needs  yaclita, 
cabs,  cooks,  stenographers,  secretaries,  houses,  special  trains, 
physicians,  horses,  automobiles  — as  much  apparatus  as  a 
hotel  or  ship.  Fifty  thousand  a year  is  a bagatelle  to  such 
a person.  He  uses  it  for  mere  purposes  of  lubrication.  But 
fifty  thousand  a year  to  keep  an  idle  youth  idle  is  another 
story,  or  more  often  a succeeding  chapter  of  the  same  story. 
A big  man  with  a big  income  doing  a great  work  is  an  edi- 
fying sight,  but  frivolous  youths  and  plunging  yokels  amusing 
themselves  with  the  incomes  of  princes  are  a good  /leal  of  a 
nuisance,  and  one  that  overmuch  abounds.  j 
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The  Ohio  Incident 

Senator  Hanna's  disinclination,  to  use 
no  Btronger  word,  to  permit  the  Ohio  Repub- 
lican* to  endorse  Mr.  Roosevelt's  adminis- 
tration, and  to  advocate  hi*  nomination 
next  year,  cau*ed  a pood  deal  more  excite* 
inent  than  it  ought  to  have  occasioned.  The 
upshot  of  the  episode,  according  to  the  com- 
mentator*, i*  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  de- 
clared his  desire  for  an  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency; that  Mr.  Hanna  has  manifested  a 
disposition  which  in  at  least  unfriendly  to 
the  President's  ambition;  and  that  lie  did 
not  deem  it  wise  at  this  time,  at  all  events, 
to  make  an  issue  with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  sup- 
ported as  he  is,  in  Ohio,  by  Senator  Fora- 
kcr.  Consequently,  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  endorse- 
ment was  assented  to  by  Mr.  Hanna,  whose 
support  was  evidently  thought  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  essential  features  of  this  incident 
were  simply  a renewed  expression  of  a state 
of  thing*  which  ha*  long  existed  in  the  Re- 
publican party.  Senator  Hanna  i*  at  the 
head  of  the  national  machine.  In  the  ordi- 
nary current  of  eventa,  this  machine  can 
accomplish  its  objects.  This  i*  especially 
true  since  Mr.  Hanna  was  made  the  leader, 
for  he  ha*  prove*]  himself  to  be  a strong 
captain  at  such  a time  a*  this, — a time  when 
attacks  upon  property  have  necessarily 
united  conservatism  and  corruption:  when 
the  honest  prosperity  of  the  country  has 
been  compelled  to  act  with  what,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  we  inay  call  the  prosperity 
of  pelf,  for  the  common  defence  of  those 
property  rights  which  are  essential  element* 
of  our  civil  liberty.  Whether  Mr.  Hanna 
would  do  so  well  at  a time  when  those  who 
compose  the  backbone  of  the  country  may 
safely  divide,  on  the  tariff  question,  for  ex- 
ample, remains  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Hanna 
represents  the  spirit  of  the  party,  and  he 
also  represents  the  solid  conservative  in- 
terests which  have  been  attacked  in  turn, 
and  with  different  degree*  of  unimosity,  by 
Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  ilsnna 
also  speaks  for  the  dt*ad  President  whom 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  succeeded  by  reason  of  the 
tragedy  of  Buffalo,  and  for  his  administra- 
tion. 

All  these  facts,  and  they  are  momentous 
facts  of  current  history,  should  he  taken 
into  account  in  considering  the  Ohio  inci- 
dent. We  have  said  that  the  incident  ia 
not  a revelation.  The  country  knew  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  ambitious  of  a nomina- 
tion, and  it  haa  also  been  known  that  Mr. 
lianna  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  party 
would  prefer  another  candidate.  It  has 
also  been  known  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
impressed  the  imaginations  of  many  of  the 
rank  and  file  hv  his  personality  and  by 
declarations  which  indicated  that  he  sym- 
pathized with  the  growing  popular  senti* 
ment  of  hostility  against  the  partnership 
of  the  government  with  protecti-d  interests, 
and  also  against  industrial  combinations. 
It  is  true  that  his  conduct  haa  not  kept 
time  with  his  words,  and  that  he  has  an- 
nounced that  he  not  only  favors  the  main- 
tenance of  the  evil  tariff  partnership,  but 
that  he  has  done  as  much  as  he  intends 
to  do  against  what  he  has  called  the  evils 
of  the  so-called  trusts.  He  still  talks  on 
the  stump,  however,  for  the  tickling  of  the 
popular  car,  and  Ms  prestige  is  certainly 
print  enough  to  deter  so  wise  a leader  ns 
Mr.  Hanna  from  inviting  an  unnecessary 
nml  premature  contest. 

There  ha*  never  b#*n  any  political  union 
between  the  two.  Last  winter  a seeming 
friendship  sprang  up  between  them,  hut  it 
was  specious,  not  real.  The  two  men  are 
not,  and  cannot  be.  harmonious,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  naturally  malntnin 
different  attitudes  not  only  toward  politic*, 
but  toward  life.  In  social  life  Mr.  lianna 


is  more  democratic  than  Mr.  Roosevelt;  in 
political  life  the  opposite  is  true.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  democratic  manuers,  hut  he  ia 
much  more  solicitous,  a*  he  is  much  better 
trained  than  Mr.  lianna,  as  to  his  intima- 
cies, and  as  to  certain  social  requirement*, 
lie  ia  more  obvionsly.  socially  at  all  eventa, 
a man  of  a class,  and  that  a class  composed 
of  persons  of  social  distinction.  Mr. 
Hanna's  social  touchstone  is  pecuniary  suc- 
cess; Mr.  Roosevelt's 'is  only  partly  that; 
it  is,  in  a greater  dcgTco,  birth,  intellect, 
and  education.  In  politics  Mr.  Rooaevelt 
has  high  ideal*.  Thnte  ideals  are  often 
jarred  from  their  pedeatal  by  his  partisan- 
ship. Perhaps  he  ha*  personal  ambitions, 
but  they  often  affect  hi*  conduct  more  or 
lesa,  and  always  hia  speech.  The  President 
ia  a sincere  civil-service  reformer,  partly  by 
reason  of  hi*  idealism,  partly  because  he  be- 
lieves that  the  merit  system  is  more  practi- 
cal, more  businesslike,  and  much  less  danger- 
ous to  the  country  and  the  party  than  the 
spnila  system.  Mr.  Hanna  has  no  faith  in 
the  system.  He  is  a thorough  believer  in 
the  employment  of  the  puhlic  office*  for 
party  purposes.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  we  have 
stated,  has  said  a good  deal  in  opposition 
to  the  theory  of  commercialism  which  ha*, 
for  so  many  years,  been  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  the  party,  and  to  which  is  due  the 
prevalence  of  McKinley  ism.  Mr.  lianna  ia 
a devout  believer  in  that  theory.  Mr.  Hanna 
opposed  the  Spanish  war  because  it  would 
interfere  with  business:  Mr.  Roosevelt  be- 
lieves that  wars  are  high  expressions  of 
civilization,  and  he  raged  somewhat  intrm- 
perately  against  Mr.  McKinley,  Mr.  Hanna, 
and  all  who  seemed  to  desire  to  avoid  the 
war  with  Spain.  But  mainly  the  difference 
between  the  two  rests  upon  constitutional 
and  material  differences  a*  to  material 
things,  and  Mr.  llannn  doc*  not  like  Mr. 
Roosevelt  because  he  regards  him  as  an  un- 
safe or  a dangerous  man. 

The  actual  contest  between  them  was 
manifested  at  Philadelphia  when  Mr.  Hanna 
endeavored  to  prevent  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  for  Vice-President.  In  this 
he  was  really  serving  the  wish  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. but  his  opposition  arose  from  the  con- 
viction that  the  party’*  policy  would  not, 
and  could  not,  be  carried  forward  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Mr.  McKinley  wa*  in  agn'cment 
with  Mr.  Hanna,  and  while  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  engagrd  in  the  Spanish  war,  he  told  a 
friend,  apropos  of  the  round  robin  criticising 
Secretary  Alger,  that  Theodore  Roosevelt 
wa*  not  taken  seriously  in  Washing- 
ton. After  the  latter’*  election  for  Governor, 
Mr.  McKinley  dreaded  his  rise  to  power,  be- 
cause  hr  did  not  regard  him  as  a **  safe 
man.”  as  n man  who  believed  in  flic  polli-ion 
which  were  his  own  and  which  are  still 
those  of  Mr.  Hanna  and  of  the  majority  of 
Republican  leaders.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt 
entered  on  his  present  duties,  he  clashed 
with  Mr.  Hanna  over  the  Southern  office- 
holder*. Many  of  these  were  criminals  and 
semi-criminals,  ami  Mr.  Roosevelt  wanted  to 
remove  them.  Mr.  Hanna  fought  for  their 
retention  and  even  for  their  reappointment- 
Finally  he  persuaded  the  President  that  the 
removal  of  these  men  would  reflect  upon  the 
memory  of  Mr.  McKinley,  who  had  made 
the  appointments,  notwithstanding  the 
proofs  of  corruption.  Mr.  Hnuna  could 
not.  however,  persuade  the  President  to 
make  the  reappointments.  During  the  last 
few  months  Mr.  Hanna  has  been  on  osten- 
sibly friendly  terms  with  the  President. 
He  has  recognized  Mr.  Roosevelt's  popu- 
larity. especially  in  the  West,  and  he  haa 
realized  that  It  was  for  the  interest  of  the 
party  not  only  that  aeeming  harmony  should 
prevail,  but  that  the  party  loaders  should 
maintain  that  control  of  the  President  which 
they  manifested  in  their  skilful  and  suc- 
cessful opposition  to  bis  crude  campaign 


against  prosperity.  Nevertheless,  neither 
Mr.  Hanna  nor  ihc  party  organization  be- 
lieve* that  Mr.  Roosevelt  ought  to  be  elect- 
ed. They  fear  his  influence  on  the  part}'. 
They  dread  hi*  nttitude  toward  the  indus- 
trial and  labor  questions,  which,  were  he  not 
notoriously  sincere,  would  certainly  he  re- 
garded a*  demagogy.  The  Ohio  incident  re- 
vealed this  state  of  feeling,  a state  of  feeling 
which  has  existed  ever  since  the  colonel  of 
Rough  Riders  was  made  Governor  of  New 
York,  and  which  is  fully  recognized  by  those 
most  directly  concerned.  Mr.  Rooncvrlt’s 
quick  reply,  his  sudden  announcement  that 
he  wanted  the  nomination,  his  appeal  to 
the  ordeal,  and  Mr.  llanna’a  caution*,  testy 
sentiment  in  Ohio,  simply  moved  the  contro- 
versy into  the  o|*n  from  the  obacurity  of 
inside  |M>litica.  It  was  one  move  in  a game 
in  which  we  may  have  other  moves,  for  the 
controversy  is  not  settled  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt** momentary  triumph  in  Ohio.  The 
lenders  of  his  party  still  intend  to  defeat 
him  if  they  can  do  so  without  imperilling 
the  party  at  the  polls,  although  it  is  clear 
that  the  chance*  arc  now  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  President  that  he  seems  to 
have  defeated  the  party  leaders.  In  other 
word*,  those  markers  of  time  seem  to  have 
lost  their  hold  on  the  rank  and  file. 


A Specimen  Brick 

The  Massachusetts  anti  - trust  law  haa 
passed  the  Senate,  and  at  this  writing  ia 
on  Its  way  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  every  prospect  of  becoming 
a law.  It  is  a very  resonant  echo  of  the 
coal  strike  of  last  winter,  and  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  present  effort  of  politicians  to 
win  favor  with  the  people  by  assailing  busi- 
ness operation*,  and  by  attempting  by  stat- 
utes to  repeal  the  laws  of  nature,  or,  at 
least,  to  interfere  with  their  operation. 

Boston  and,  indeed.  New  England,  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  coal  strike,  and,  after 
an  investigation  which  turned  out  to  be 
of  little  consequence,  the  Legislature  set  to 
work  to  punish  the  coal  • dealers  and  to 
draft  an  enactment  which  should  put  an  end 
to  all  increase  of  coal  prices  in  the  future. 
The  first  suggestion  was  to  direct  the  engine 
of  law  against  the  coal  trade,  but  it  was 
finally  concluded  that  a law  framed  for  such 
a purpose  would  be  unconstitutional,  and, 
therefore,  the  present  bill  was  concocted. 
It  forbid*  any  one  to  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment, “ oral  or  written,  express  or  implied, 
the  purpose,  intent,  or  effect  of  which,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  is  to  enhance  or  maintain 
price*  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  to  com- 
pel, induce,  or  persuade  ” any  one,  by  offering 
advantage  or  by  inflicting  penalties,  to  “sell 
or  distribute  the  same  ” ( necessaries  of 
life)  "upon  any  terms  or  conditions,  except 
such  as  the  vendor  and  vendee,  or  distributor 
and  distributee,  may  freely  and  without  con- 
trol or  dictation  determine  between  them- 
selves.” The  penalty  for  violating  the  law 
is  to  lie  a fine  not  exceeding  $500,  or  im- 
prisonment for  thro*  month*,  or  both. 

The  bill  has  met  with  disfavor  in  busi- 
nesa  circle*,  and  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ha*  protested  against.  It.  If  the 
people  of  Boston  were  possessed  of  the  re- 
markable political  instinct  which  was  dis- 
played by  their  ancestors  in  I77S.  and  be- 
fore, a mass-meeting  to  prevent  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a law  would  lie  held  in 
Funeull  Hall,  and  the  “Cradle  of  Liberty” 
would  lie  racked.  The  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  such  an  uprising  is  that  the  bill  docs 
not  aeem  to  attack  the  liberties  of  the  whole 
people,  its  operation  being  confined  to  a 
single  class  of  th«  people — -L  r.,  those  who 
deal  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  the  gov- 
ernment that  is  effective  for  pood  is  one 
in  which  minorities  and  individuals  are  pro- 
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tccted  against  the  injustice  and  wrong- 
doing of  majorities,  and  the  government 
which  yields  to  the  despotic  commands  of 
the  majority,  not  because  the  command*  are 
just,  docs  not  fulfil  its  most  important  func- 
tion. If  those  commands  are  violative  of 
the  law  or  of  fundamental  institutions, 
government  ceases  and  anarchy  takes  its 
place. 

Ths  common  law  of  England  and  of  our 
separate  States  is  sufficient  to  protect  the 
people  from  monopolies  in  what  the  law 
calls  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  goes  further,  and  un- 
dertakes to  deprive  the  cittaen  who  deals 
in  a necessary  of  life  of  the  right  to  com- 
bine with  his  fellow  tradesman  to  protect 
himself  from  ruin.  The  man  who  deals 
In  the  necessaries  of  life  has  the  same  rights 
aa  other  men  who  are  traders  and  mer- 
chants. Among  these  rights  is  the  right  of 
combination.  This  is  a right  which  is 
properly  demanded  by  labor,  and  it  lie*  at 
the  I taxis  of  trade-unionism.  It  is  a right, 
like  all  other  rights,  which  is  subject  to 
abuse.  Dealers  in  wheat,  in  cool,  in  shares 
of  stock,  in  bonds,  and  in  meat  have  abused 
the  right  by  making  “ pools  " and  “ corners,” 
In  the  end,  nature  takes  care  of  men  of  thU 
kind,  and  brings  them  to  min.  for,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  attempting  to  make  fortunes 
out  of  the  impossible.  If  they  go  beyond 
the  line  which  separates  honesty  from  dis- 
honesty, the  existing  law  will  deal  with 
them  if  that  law  be  honestly  administered. 
If  it  is  not  honestly  administered,  the  poli- 
ticians who  set  up  the  courts  and  from 
whose  ranks  the  judges  are  selected  are  to 
blame.  The  law  that  exists  is  sufficient  for 
the  punishmrnt  of  the  would-be  oppressor 
and  of  the  dishonest.  No  additional  statute 
will  strengthen  It,  while  it  may,  and  prob- 
ably will,  work  great  mischief. 

Under  this  proposed  law,  for  example,  any 
agreement  which  seeks  to  put  an  end  to 
ruinous  cut-throat  competition  in  a neces- 
sary of  life  would  be  illegal.  A war  of 
prices  might  be  going  on,  a war  threaten- 
ing the  dealers  with  ruin,  and  the  com- 
munity with  the  consequent  disasters.  A 
war  might  be  in  progress  which  might  put 
ruen  out  of  business,  reduce  the  supply,  and 
increase  prices  naturally  and  without  com- 
bination. The  proposed  law  would  prevent 
the  interested  dealers  in  agreeing  upon 
higher  and  reasonable  prices  in  order  to  save 
themselves  and  the  community  from  losa. 
Again,  one  of  the  most  frequent  charges 
against  the  trust  is  that  it  enters  a com- 
munity. beats  down  prices,  and  having 
driven  its  smaller  rivals  out  of  business, 
again  raises  prices.  Such  action  would  be 
legal  under  the  Massachusetts  experiment ; 
hut  if  the  individual  Bntall  dealers  of  the 
threatened  community  should  unite  to  pro- 
tect  themselves  and  to  maintain  fair  prices, 
their  conduct  would  be  illegal,  and  they 
might  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, or  by  both.  This  law  docB  nnt  seek 
to  prevent  unreasonable  reductions  of 
price:  it  is  not  aimed  at  the  raider  who 
seeks  his  profit  hv  assailing  property.  If 
be  succeed*  in  reducing  prices,  no  agree- 
ment can  be  made  by  his  intended  victims 
to  restore  the  price,  or  to  defend  themselves 
by  a junction  of  forces. 

The  law  seeks  to  take  away  the  liberty 
of  the  man  who  deals  in  whatever  articles 
the  courts  or  the  legislature  may  declare 
to  l>e  necessaries.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  necessaries  of  life  ought  to  lie  cheap;  but 
it  is  r thousand  times  more  important  that 
the  liberty  of  the  citizen  should  be  pro- 
tected and  maintained.  If  dealers  in  the 
necessaries  of  life  conspire  to  do  nnvthing 
that  is  harmful  to  the  community,  the  law 
should  prevent  them  or  should  punish 
them,  hut  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
like  the  Congress  which  passed  the  Sher- 


man act,  inaist*  that  price*  shall  not  be 
advanced  by  agreement,  even  if  such  an 
advance  should  be  fair  and  reasonable,  even 
if  it  should  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
community.  The  bill  is  in  keeping  with  an 
evil  tendency  of  our  politicians  and  our  so- 
cialists. That  tendency  Is  to  declare  not 
only  that  a wrong  act  is  illegal,  but  that 
an  innocent  act  shall  be  illegal  if  some  third 
party,  like  a court  or  a legislature,  shall 
say  that  it  tends  toward  wrong.  Under  thaac 
circumstances  a dealer,  a trader,  a producer, 
the  whole  trade  of  the  country,  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  politicians  of  our  legislatures 
and  our  courts,  who.  by  the  way.  arc  not 
governing  the  country  after  the  fashion 
which  seems  to  them  to  be  right  or  wrong, 
but  after  the  fashion  in  which  they  guess 
the  people  would  govern  if  the  question  were 
left  to  them. 

The  second  provision  of  the  lull  is  harm- 
ful, as  is  the  flrBt,  but  the  spirit  of  misehirf 
which  is  in  the  measure  is  not  that  it  will 
foil  to  keep  down  the  prices  of  necessaries 
— it  will  not  do  so,  for  its  provisions  sre 
easy  to  escape — but  that  it  is  one  more  sign 
of  the  disposition  of  our  politicians  to  in- 
terfere with  that  personal  freedom  which 
we  have  always  supposed  to  be  our  birth- 
right. The  man  who  has  property  to  sell 
has  the  right  to  sell  it  for  what  price  he 
may  think  it  will  bring,  and  has  the  right 
to  agree  with  his  fellow-tradesman  as  to 
what  that  price  shall  be.  The  law  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  protect  the  communiuy 
from  thoae  who  monopolize  the  MMUSriM 
of  life  and  employ  their  monopolies  for  pur- 
poses of  oppression.  This  bill  would  take 
away  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  and  ex- 
tend the  penalty  of  the  law  against  wrong- 
doing so  that  it  may  be  inflicted  for  doing 
right. 

The  bill  exempts  farmers.  In  other  words, 
it  makes  an  act  criminal  if  committed  by 
a merchant,  and  innocent  if  committed  by 
a farmer.  This  kind  of  law  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  declared  unconsti- 
tutional. because  it  takes  away  from  one 
class  of  the  community  the  equal  protection 
of  tbo  law. 


Mr.  Roosevelt’s  Conception 
of  the  Presidency 

Now  that  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  nomination  for 
the  Presidency  seems  assured,  it  hewn  a 
matter  of  great  moment  to  learn  how.  if 
elected,  he  will  administer  the  office.  When 
a tragic  accident  made  him  President,  he 
promised  to  carry  out  his  predecessor's 
intentions,  and  to  conform  to  the  latter’s 
policy,  so  far  ns  this  had  been  outlined. 
He  has  kept  his  word,  but  the  result, 
while  it  does  credit  to  his  fidelity  to  prom- 
ises, throws  hut  little  light  on  what  his 
course  would  be  if  he  felt  himself  at  liberty 
to  take  in  all  things  the  initiative.  The  only 
acts  of  his  which  are  illuminative  as  to  hi* 
personal  views  and  |«ir poses  are  those  called 
forth  by  exigencies  which  were  non-existent 
or  non-urgent  in  the  time  of  hi*  predeces- 
sor. We  refer,  of  course,  to  hia  interposi- 
tion In  the  anthracite-coal  strike  and  to  his 
campaign  against  the  trusts.  Those  act*, 
and  especially  the  former,  indicate  that  his 
conception  of  the  right*  and  duties  of  a 
Chief  Magistrate  differs  considerably  from 
that  held  by  many  other  students  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  These  acts  have  now 
been  supplemented  by  words  which  dis- 
close hia  personal  opinion  of  the  constitu- 
tional relation  of  the  Federal  Executive  to 
the  Senate.  During  his  Western  tour, 
when  some  one,  half  jocosely,  directed  at  ten- 
firm  to  the  independence  which  he  had 
evinced  of  Senatorial  opinions  and  wishes 
in  the  matter  of  appointments,  the  Presi- 


dent replied : * I would  have  you  khovr 
that  I would  rather  be  u whole  President 
for  three  years  than  half  a President  for 
seven  years.”  The  utterance  undoubtedly 
deserves  all  the  attention  that  it  has  at- 
tracted. The  words  merit  hearty  commenda- 
tion, if  Mr.  Roosevelt  simply  meant  to  say 
that  he  would  renounce  the  hope  of  a nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency  if  the  nomination 
could  only  bo  secured  through  the  concilia- 
tion of  certain  influential  Senators  by  the 
suppreasion  of  hia  personal  convictions  as  to 
what-  might  hr  right  or  wrong  in  the  matter 
of  particular  Federal  appointments.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  intended  to  announce 
that,  if  elected  President,  hr  would  hrook  no 
interference  with  appointments  on  the  part 
of  Senators,  he  expressed  a view  of  the 
powers  of  the  American  Executive  for  which 
wr  arc  unable  to  find  any  warrant  in  the 
Federal  Constitution, 

Of  course,  when  q President  makes  an  ap- 
pointment on  the  advice  of  a Senator  or 
Senators,  he  shares  the  responsibility  there- 
for. if  at  the  time  he  knew  or  believed  the 
appointment  to  be  one  unfit  to  be  made. 
As  on  this  point  there  is  no  dispute  worth 
notice*  the  real  question  is  whether  of  two 
candidates  equally  qualified  in  respect  of 
ability  and  character,  the  President  ought 
to  appoint  the  one  preferred  by  himself  or 
the  one  recommended  by  the  Senators  of  tho 
State  to  which  the  candidates  belong.  This 
is  an  inquiry  which  obviously  goes  to  the 
very  root  of  the  intentions  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  when  they  undertook  to 
define  and  limit  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Executive.  The  second  clause  of  the  second 
section  of  the  second  article  prescribe* 
that  with  the  adv ice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  the  President  shall  appoint 
ambasasdnrs.  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States 
whose  appointments  are  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  and  which  ahull  lie  established  by 
law.  That  the  framers  of  this  elnuse  meant 
exactly  what  the  words  ostensibly  signify 
is  evident  from  other  provisions.  In  the 
first  place,  a President’s  appointments,  like 
treaties,  must  be  confirmed,  not  by  a bare 
majority  of  the  Senate,  but  by  a two-thirds 
vote.  Foreseeing,  moreover,  that  a Presi- 
dent might  disregard  the  advice  of  Sena- 
tors, the  framera  of  the  Constitution  au- 
thorized Congress,  if  dissatisfied  with  his 
mode  of  making  appointments,  to  circum- 
scribe materially  hi*  appointive  powers. 
The  same  clause  to  which  we  have  referred 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  Congress  may  by 
law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior 
officers  aa  they  think  proper  in  the  Presi- 
dent alone,  or  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the 
heads  of  departments.  This  power  has  been 
exercised.  For  example,  in  Johnson's  ad- 
ministration, the  Congress  conferred  the 
power  of  appointing  registers  in  bank- 
ruptcy. not  on  the  President,  but  on  Chief- 
Justice  Chase. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  Constitution 
means  precisely  what  it  says  rests  the 
custom  known  as  “ the  courtesy  of  the  Sen- 
ate." The  custom  is  bawd  on  the  reason- 
able belief  that  the  Senators  best  qualified 
to  advise  the  President  are  the  Senators  of 
his  own  political  party  representing  the 
State  to  which  the  proposed  appointee  to 
Federal  office  belongs.  They  would  natu- 
rally he  more  likely  than  their  colleagues 
to  posses*  adequate  information  concern- 
ing a candidate’s  ability  and  character. 
Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  courtesy  of 
the  Senate,  in  the  case  of  each  appoint- 
ment, relegates  to  the  particular  Senator  or 
Senators  best  informed  and  most  interest- 
ed the  right  of  tendering  advice,  and  often 
leads  the  Senate  to  reject  an  appointment 
by  the  Executive,  if  Senatorial  advice  has 
been  unheeded.  So  far,  indeed,  us  the  Preai- 
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dfent’s  appointment*  to  cabinet  positions 
are  concerned,  they  arc  usually  confirmed  in 
the  Senate  without  question.  It  is  felt  that 
the  President  should  hare  a perfectly  free 
hand  in  choosing  his  official  family.  This  is 
the  rule;  yet  there  has  been  an  exception. 
In  18(19  President  Grant  nominated  Mr.  A. 
T.  Stewart,  the  well-known  merchant  of 
New  York  city,  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  nomination  was  presently 
withdrawn,  however,  because  it  became 
known  that  the  Senate  would  reject  It  on 
the  ground  that  Mr.  Stewart,  as  Secretary 
would,  by  the  management  of  his  depart- 
ment, have  an  opportunity  to  promote  hia 
own  interests  as  an  importer.  Appoint- 
ments other  than  those  to  cabinet  positions 
have  been  frequently  rejected.  In  Mr.  Cleve- 
land’s last  administration,  the  Senate,  out 
of  courtesy  to  Senator  Hill,  rejected  two 
nominations  for  associate  justiceships  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Another 
fact  not  generally  known  la  that  the  Senate 
baa  never  confirmed  the  nomination  of  a 
postmaster  against  the  will  of  a Senator 
who  lived  where  the  office  was  situated.  It 
insists  that  each  of  its  members  shall  select 
the  man  who  delivers  to  him  hia  mail.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  President  Cleve- 
land had  to  concede  to  Senator  Hill  the 
right  to  examine  the  postmaster  at  Alliany. 

Now  suppose  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  should 
become  President,  not  by  accident,  but  by 
election,  and  should,  therefore,  feel  himself 
at  liberty  to  carry  out  his  personal  views, 
how  would  he  l>e  likely  to  regard  the  con- 
stitutional provision  that  his  appointments 
to  Federal  office  shall  be  made,  not  only  with 
the  consent,  but  with  the  advice  of  the  Sen- 
ate? Did  he  follow  or  did  he  defy  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Senate  when  he  insisted  upon 
appointing  a colored  man  collector  of  cus- 
toms at  the  port  of  Charleston?  Does  he 
believe  that  the  necessity  of  tuking  the  ad- 
vice and  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
makes  him  only  half  a President,  and  that 
he  would  n«t  regard  himself  as  a whole 
President  until  he  felt  himself  free  to  dis- 
regard advice,  at  all  events.  If  not  consent? 
If  this  was  not  his  meaning,  what  possible 
significance  could  attach  to  his  words? 
Andrew  Johnson  might  be  fairly  described 
as  half  a President  after  the  passage  of  the 
Tenure-of-offlee  uct  by  which  he  was  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  removing  even  a 
member  of  his  cabinet  In  1886,  however, 
the  last  vestige  of  that  act  was  repealed, 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  cannot  imagine  that  he 
is  threatened  with  a revival  of  it  What, 
then,  was  in  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  mind  when  he 
aaid  that  he  would  rather  be  a whole  Presi- 
dent for  three  years  than  half  a President 
for  seven  years?  Does  he  regard  hia  three 
last  predecessors,  Mr.  McKinley,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, and  Mr.  Harrison,  as  whole  Presidents 
or  half  Presidents?  Or  would  he  draw  a 
sharp  distinction  between  Mr.  McKinley’s 
practice  and  the  theory  formulated  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  in  1900,  but  by  no  means  always 
acted  upon  when  he  was  in  office?  Mr. 
Cleveland  has  said  that  in  the  matter  of 
appointment  the  President  is  to  be  the  inde- 
pendent agent  of  the  people  representing  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  their  government, 
charged  under  his  oath  with  responsibilities 
which  he  ought  not  to  avoid  or  share;  and 
invested  with  powers  not  to  be  surrendered, 
but  to  be  used,  under  the  guidance  of  patri- 
otic intentions, — answerable  to  his  con- 
science and  to  the  people.  Mr.  McKinley, 
on  the  other  hand,  showed  by  his  acts  that 
he  believed  a President  to  be  answerable  in 
the  matter  of  appointments,  not  only  to  hia 
conscience  and  to  the  people,  but  also  to  the 
Federal  Senate,  with  whose  odrtYe  and  con- 
sent appointments  were  to  be  made,  unless 
the  Constitution  was  to  be  openly  defied. 
Are  we  to  assume  that  in  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
opinion  a whole  President  would  act  upon 


Cleveland's  theory  and  repudiate  McKinley's 
practice?  If  No,  the  President’s  words 
seem  meaningless.  If  Y'es,  there  are  evi- 
dently rocks  ahead. 


The  Effect  of  a British 
Protective  Tariff  on  the 
United  States 

This  speech  made  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  the 
House  of  Commons  shows  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  has  won  over  the  Prime  Minister  to  a 
protective- tariff  policy.  The  present  cabinet 
is  divided  ou  the  question,  however,  and, 
therefore,  we  may  probably  assume  that  no 
definite  step  will  be  taken  toward  the  cm- 
Ixxlimrnt  of  such  a policy  in  law  daring  the 
life  of  the  present  Parliament,  beyond  the 
possible  rejection  of  Mr.  Ritchie’s  proposal 
to  abolish  the  registration  fee  on  imported 
grain  and  Hour.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  Premier  Balfour  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlnin  and  ub  many  of  the  Unionist  leaders 
as  can  be  persuaded  to  follow  them  will,  at 
the  next  general  election,  request  the  con- 
stituencies to  give  them  a mandate  for  the 
enforcement  of  a protective  policy.  The 
revolutionary  change  will  lie  advocated  on 
two  grounds:  first,  the  political  consolida- 
tion of  the  British  Empire  cannot  be  effect- 
ed unless  a preference  is  granted  in  the 
home  market  to  the  food  products  of  the 
self  - governing  colonies.  Secondly,  what 
the  British  working-man  may  lose  on  the 
one  hand  through  increased  price  of  his  food 
he  will  gain  on  the  other,  provided  he  lives 
long  enough,  because  three-quarters  or  the 
whole  of  the  income  accruing  from  the  duty 
will  be  devoted  to  old-age  pensions. 

We  do  not  believe  the  experiment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Chamberlain  ami  Mr.  Balfour 
will  be  sanctioned,  nor  that  England's  self- 
governing  colonies  will  make  the  reciprocal 
concessions  admitted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to 
be  indispensable  conditions — precedent  to  a 
renunciation  of  free  trade  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  country.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Canadians  will  go  beyond  the 
illusory  preference  of  33  1-3  per  cent,  now 
granted  to  certain  British  manufactures; 
still  more  so  that  the  Australian  common- 
wealth will  grant  any  preference  at  all  to 
British  manufactures.  New  Zealand,  no 
doubt,  so  long  as  Mr.  Seddon  is  Premier, 
will  carry  out  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  wishes; 
hut  New  Zealand  is  an  insignificant  fac- 
tor in  the  British  Empire.  But  assum- 
ing that  both  Australia  and  Canada  will 
give  to  British  manufacturers  a prefer- 
ence so  substantial  as  to  secure  to  them 
a monopoly  of  Australian  and  Canadian 
markets,  and  that,  in  consideration  thereof, 
Great  Britain  will  give  the  food  product*  of 
the  colonies  so  substantial  a preference  as  to 
assure  to  them,  if  enough  could  he  pro- 
duced, a monopoly  of  the  home  market  for 
such  commodities,  what  would  be  the  effect 
on  the  United  States,  and,  retroactively, 
since  it  is  improbable  that  we  should  rest 
quiescent  under  a hurtful  discrimination, 
upon  the  United  Kingdom  itself? 

A long  time,  of  course,  would  elajmc  be- 
fore the  colonies,  no  matter  how  highly 
favored  in  respect  of  duties,  could  produce 
sufficient  food  products  to  supply  the  whole 
demand  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
would  prove  ss  true  of  Canada  in  respect 
of  wheat  and  flour  as  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  in  respect  of  other  food  products. 
For  the  moment,  we  confine  ourselves  to 
Canada,  and  observe  that  in  1901  the  total 
imports  of  wheat,  flour,  and  maize  into 
Great  Britain  from  the  Dominion  amount- 
ed to  only  about  $16,600,000.  During  the 
same  year  the  imports  of  wheat,  wheat  flour, 
and  maize  into  Great  Britain  from  the 
United  Stale*  were  valued  at  nearly  $14(1,- 


600,000.  Now  for  climatological  reasons 
the  amount  of  maize  that  could  be  raised 
for  export  in  Canada  cannot  be  greatly  aug- 
mented. There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
in  the  Northwest  Territories  of  the  Do- 
minion, under  the  stimulus  of  a substantial 
tariff  preference  in  the  British  market,  the 
output  of  wheat  and  wheat  (lour  could  be 
largely  increased  every  year,  until,  eventu- 
ally, it  might  Bupply  the  demand  of  the 
whole  British  market,  which  demand,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered,  would  be  lessen- 
ed to  a certain  extent  by  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture  in  the  British  Isles  them- 
selves through  the  imposition  of  a duty  on 
wheat.  If,  therefore,  we  should  remain 
quiescent,  and  allow  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pro- 
gramme to  lie  carried  out  to  its  ultimate 
result,  wc  should  eventually  find  ourselves 
ousted  from  the  British  market  ss  regards 
wheat  and  wheat  flour,  at  all  erents.  if  not 
also  as  regards  food  products  in  general. 

What  would  be  the  attitude  of  our  farm- 
ers when  confronted  by  such  a situation,  or 
even  by  the  prospect  of  it?  Would  they  not 
demand  that  we  should  retaliate  bv  dis- 
criminating against  British  manufactures 
in  favor  of  simitar  commodities  produced  by 
any  other  foreign  country  that  would  take 
our  food  products  on  more  favorable  terms? 
The  question  answers  itself.  It  is  abso- 
lutely beyond  doubt  that,  if  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain could  succeed  in  giving  the  colonies  a 
monopoly  of  the  British  market  for  food 
products,  retaliatory  legislation  would  bar 
out  British  manufactures  from  the  markets 
of  the  I'nited  Statrs.  What  is  true  of  the 
United  States  would  be  true  of  Russia,  of 
Hungary,  of  Argentina,  and  of  every  other 
producer  of  surplus  food  staples  not  In- 
cluded within  the  British  Empire. 

What,  then,  would  be  the  net  outcome  of 
a reversion  to  a protective  tariff?  We  re- 
peat that,  if  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  most  san- 
guine hopes  could  be  realized,  the  colonies 
would  monopolize  the  British  market  for 
food  product*,  and  Great  Britain  in  return 
would  monopolize  the  colonial  markets  for 
imported  manufactures.  Would  a monopoly 
of  the  colonial  markets  compensate  British 
manufacturers  for  the  loss  of  markets  in 
those  countries  which  hitherto  have  paid  for 
imports  of  British  manufactures  with  ex- 
port* of  food  products?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion which  is  certain  to  be  driven  home  to 
British  employer*  and  British  operatives  at 
the  next  general  election.  The  answer  will 
be  at  once  forthcoming,  for  the  statistics  are 
conclusive.  Of  England's  total  ocean-borne 
trade  ($4,740,000,(8)0).  almost  threequar- 
ters,  or  $3,660,000,000  is  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. All  its  colonies  combined  furnish 
only  $1,181,000,(8)0. 

There  is  still  another  point  of  view  from 
which  it  might  lie  well  for  Englishmen  to 
consider  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal.  If, 
in  order  to  conciliate  Canada  and  Australia, 
they  erect  a wall  against  the  food  products 
of  the  United  States,  they  cannot  reasonably 
expect  to  keep  American  good-will.  Yet,  to 
forfeit  American  gnod-will  would  virtually 
Is-  to  commit  national  suicide.  It  Is  obvious 
that,  were  wc  unfriendly  to  England,  she 
could  not  in  war  time  procure  an  ounce  of 
fluid  products  from  the  Northwest  prov- 
inces of  the  Dominion,  because  we  should 
cut  the  railways  connecting  that  region  with 
the  seaboard. 

The  consolidation  of  the  British  Empire 
by  mean*  of  a protective  tariff  is  a chimera. 
The  non-agricultural  majority  of  the  Brit- 
ish population  will  never  alienate  the  foreign 
consumer*  of  their  manufactures  in  order 
to  propitiate  colonial  agriculturist*.  They 
now  know,  or  they  soon  will  recognize,  that 
such  a programme  would  mean  ruin,  Eng- 
land's sole  hope  of  salvation  is  in  winning 
and  keeping  the  good-will  of  the  United 
State*. 
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Hah  Mr.  Chamberlain  overreached  him- 
self, or  will  time  prove  him  a second  and 
greater  Cnbden?  Is  his  new  policy  of  prefer- 
ential treatment  between  England  and  the 
colonies  one  thut,  while  seemiug  to  cement, 
will  really  disrupt,  the  empire?  la  such  a 
policy  possible,  and.  if  possible,  is  it  de- 
sirable? Finally,  if  the  hitluucv  of  expert 
judgment  inclines  to  the  view  that  it  both 
can  and  should  be,  ia  it  a policy  that  Eng- 
land can  la*  induced  to  accept?  These  are 
the  questions  that  are  agitating  and  will 
long  continue  to  agitate  not  only  England 
but  the  empire.  Mr.  Chamberlain  shares 
with  the  Kaiser  and  President  Roosevelt  the 
distinction  of  never  doing  a thing  by  halves. 
It  means  a great  deal  when  he  brings  a ques- 
tion onto  the  carpet — nothing  less  than  that 
it  will  be  threshed  out  and  decided.  And 
the  programme  he  outlined  a little  more  than 
u week  ago  is  one  that  enlists  his  last  ex- 
tremes of  pertinacity  and  faith.  He  re- 
gards it  aB  the  coping-stone  to  all  he  has 
done  and  all  he  luis  attempted  to  do  as 
Colonial  Sceretary;  and  he  has  rigorously 
convinced  himself  that  it  is  an  act  of  im- 
perative um  well  aa  imperial  statesmanship. 
So  long  as  he  has  a tight  left  in  him — and 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  alive  and  not  fighting — he  will  fight  for 
this.  He  has  already  written  himself  broad- 
ly acroas  English  history  aa  the  first  Colo- 
nial Secretary  with  a policy  of  his  own;  but 
his  ambition,  his  most  honorable  ambition, 
goes  beyond  even  this.  He  wishes  to  be 
handed  down  aa  the  author  of  Imperial 
Federation.  To  that  cause  he  hus  definitely 
consecrated  the  remainder  of  his  political 
life,  and  it  moves  and  thrills  him  as  nothing 
in  nil  his  exciting  and  tumultuous  past  has 
had  the  power  to  do.  His  speech  at  Bir- 
mingham, therefore,  was  something  more 
than  an  electioneering  stroke  ami  more,  too, 
than  the  utterance  of  a politician  who  was 
merely  talking  for  effect.  It  was  a signal, 
and  as  such  has  been  everywhere  accepted, 
that  the  most  forceful  and  determined 
statesman  that  Great  Britain  has  produced 
since  William  Pitt  baa  at  last  found  and 
proclaimed  the  supreme  g»wl  of  all  his 
labors. 

Will  he  reach  it?  Partially,  at  any  rate. 

I believe  he  will — and  before  very  long.  1 
believe,  that  is.  that  within  five  years  from 
now.  and  as  the  result  of  a general  election 
fought  out  on  the  specific  issue,  Great  Brit- 
ain will  have  rearranged  her  fiscal  system 
so  as  to  permit  of  preferential  rates  for 
colonial  trader*.  Whether  the  experiment 
will  answer,  whether  it  will  endure,  whether 
it  will  prove  a greater  source  of  union  than 
of  disunion,  are  points  that  time  alone  can 
settle.  It  will  at  any  rate,  unless  all  the 
signs  of  the  past  few  years  are  to  go  for 
nothing.  I*  made.  To  that  or  something 
like  it,  the  tendency  of  imperial  sentiment 
and  even,  one  may  say,  of  imperial  policy, 
hus  for  a decade  and  more  been  steadily 
pointing.  Du  not,  however,  imagine  that 
there  will  he  no  opposition.  On  the  con- 
trary it  will  be 'bitter  and  prolonged — de- 
feated ultimately,  if  it  is  defeated  at  all, 
only  by  the  narrowest  of  narrow  margin*. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  arguments 
that  will  la-  brought  ugnirmt  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain'*  proposals.  It  will  lie  urged,  in  the 
first  place,  that  a preferential  tariff  is  a 
veiled  form  of  protection  ami  must  inevi- 
tably end  by  raising  the  price  or  limiting  the 
supply  of  the  first  nece-uirien  of  life  that 
England  is  ohliged  to  import.  Again,  it  will 
la*  argued  that  the  greater  the  sucres*  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  Bchciue,  the  more,  that 


is,  the  colonies  are  enabled  to  throw  their 
goods  and  products  into  English  markets 
duty-free,  the  greater  will  be  the  reduction 
of  the  revenue  now  raised  by  indirect  taxa- 
tion— a reduction  that  will  have  to  be  made 
good  either  by  increased  direct  taxation  or 
by  vastly  multiplying  the  numla*r  of  articles 
subject  to  import,  duty.  And.  finally,  it 
will  be  maintained  that  to  establish  a pref- 
erential tariff  for  the  colonies,  must  incur 
the  ill-wili  and  invite  the  retaliation  of  all 
foreign  countries,  and  that  as  their  trade 
with  Great  Britain  Is  three  times  as  great 
as  the  colonies'  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
England  will  l»c  risking  two-thirds  of  her 
commerce  for  the  sake  of  the  remaining  onc- 
third. 

But  beneath  all  this  lies  a greater  and 
deeper  - rooted  objection  — one,  indeed,  that 
strikes  down  to  the  very  basis  of  empire. 
Upon  what  doe*  the  British  Empire  resit 
l’ pon  self-interest  or  upon  sentiment? 
Mainly,  answer  most  Englishmen,  upon 
sentiment  — the  sentiment  of  a common 
heritage  in  a great  past,  of  pride  in  the 
stock  and  pride  in  England  and  English 
history,  of  kindred  blood  and  kindred  in- 
stitutions. To  those  who  believs  that  it  is 
sentiment  which  holds  the  empire  together 
and  gives  it  a generic  vitality,  all  proposals 
for  an  imperial  customs-union  or  a Pan- 
Britannic  senate  seem  to  disregard  the  real 
essential*  of  the  problem.  They  could  not 
he  carried  out  without  shifting  the  whole 
basis  of  the  empire,  and  profoundly  modi- 
fying the  spirit  in  which  Englishmen  have 
built  it  up.  England'*  imperial  history  is 
one  long  surrender  of  official  ties  and  claims, 
a continuous  progress  towards  freedom  from 
the  interference  of  Downing  Street  and  the 
Coloniul  Office.  All  direct  profit  from  and 
all  direct  control  over  their  colonies  Eng- 
lishmen have  long  ago  rcliuquishrd,  and  the 
result  is  a relationship  which,  however  of- 
fensive to  tlie  mathematicians  of  politics, 
who  look  at  the  empire  as  though  it  were 
a problem  in  algebra,  ha*  this  grand  virtue 
— it  ha*  made  for  loyalty  and  content;  it 
has  diminished,  virtually  de*troved,  the 
chance  of  friction;  and  it  ha*  established  a 
ratio  l iet ween  the  devotion  of  the  colonies 
to  England  and  England's  non-interference 
in  colonial  affair*.  Most  Englishmen.  I 
think,  agree  that  there  is  no  condition  of  im- 
perial relation*  on  which  it  would  be  lee* 
wise  to  infringe  than  this,  and  that  to  mul- 
tiply formal  link*  of  whatever  kind  is  sim- 
ply to  multiply  occasions  for  misunderstand- 
ing*. On  thi*  ground,  then,  and  as  a mat- 
ter of  broad  imperial  policy,  there  will  he 
many  who  will  resist  Mr.  Chamberlain's  new 
departure  to  the  last. 

.Again,  the  empire  is  the  ehild  of  free 
trade,  ft.  is  an  empire  of  commercial  peace. 
In  some  ways  it  would  not  he  Wrong  to  de- 
scribe it  as  a trust  administered  by  Great 
Britain  for  the  world's  benefit.  England,  at 
any  rate,  derives  from  it  no  advantage-*  that 
are  not  open  to  other  nations.  English 
trader*  enter  the  colonial  markets  on  the 
same  terms,  no  better  and  no  worse,  na 
American  traders  and  German  trader*.  The 
so-called  preferential  tariff  adopted  by  Can- 
ada in  1818  contained  not  n single  clause 
that  would  prevent  other  countries  heridrs 
Great  Britain  from  sharing  equally  in  its 
concessions.  England's  trade,  a*  well  aa 
her  political  relations,  with  the  empire,  have 
been  an  organic  growth,  produced  l»v  the 
free  play  of  natural  forces,  not  by  mechani- 
cal devices.  The  colonies  have  prospered, 
and  Engl* ml  has  prospered  with  them  be- 
cause she  ha*  never  attempted  to  fence  them 
round  with  artificial  stakes  and  build  upon 
them  the  jealous,  short-sighted,  self-destruc- 
tive monopoly  that  Spain,  to  her  own  undo- 
ing. insisted  on  in  her  dominion*.  What  is 
it,  indeed,  that  marks  out  the  British  Em- 
pire fruiu  all  othrra  if  not  this  -that  Eng- 
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liahmcn  alone  have  realized  that  a colony 
i*  not  an  estate  whom*  usefulness  begins 
and  ends  with  its  returning  a direct  and  ex- 
clusive profit  to  its  owners?  If  they  did  not 
know  it  before,  the  American  Revolution 
taught  them  that  colonies  must  be  gov- 
erned in  their  own  interests  and  not  in 
the  interest*  of  the  motherland.  Since  then 
they  have  leu  rued  that  to  govern  a colony 
on  this  principle,  to  let  it  carve  out  its  ca- 
reer in  it*  own  way,  never  to  twist  it  out 
of  the  line  of  natural  development,  is  to 
pursue  a policy  that  in  the  long  run  makes 
as  much  for  the  strength  and  prosperity  of 
the  motherland  as  of  the  colony  itself.  There 
could,  therefore,  he  no  more  momentous 
event  in  British  imperial  history  than  a de- 
liberate infraction  of  this  principle  of  free* 
dom;  and  on  the  day  the  empire  resolves 
itself  into  a protectionist  or  preferential 
tariff  - union,  this  principle  is  shattered. 
From  being  an  empire  of  commercial  peace 
it  becomes  an  empire  of  commercial  aggres- 
sion. It  drags  England  into  the  raging  war 
of  tariff*;  for  a free  spontaneous  connection 
it  substitutes  something  that  is  rigid,  for- 
mal, and  artificial;  and  instead  of  foster- 
ing sentiment  it  abandon*  it  in  favor  of 
tariff  schedules  and  specific  and  ad  valorem 
duties.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain,  say  his  op- 
ponent*.  get*  his  way  the  loyalty  of  the  em- 
pire will  henceforward  have  to  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  New  Zealund  mutton  and  Cana- 
dian wheat.  A great  policy  will  have  been 
thrown  overboard  and  a great  Ideal  fatally 
lowered  and  vulgarized. 

Moreover,  whatever  form  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain’*  scheme  assumes  England  is  bound  to 
lose  by  it.  Mr.  Chamherluin  himself  admits 
as  much.  His  appeal  is  to  British  gener- 
osity. to  the  spirit  of  national  self-sacrifice. 
The  ideal  he  ultimately  looks  forward  to  is 
that  of  a self-supporting  empire  hound  to- 
gether by  the  closest  fiscal  t ic*.  There  seem 
to  be  three  ways  in  which  these  ties  may 
be  manufactured,  in  theory  at  least.  One 
might  conceive  the  British  Empire  federated 
into  a zollverein,  like  the  German  Empire 
or  the  American  Union,  each  State  enjoy- 
ing free  trade  with  all  the  others,  and  fix- 
ing a common  and  identical  tariff  on  all 
foreign  imports.  But  this,  though  conceiv- 
able on  paper,  has  been  proved  to  be  impos- 
sible in  tact.  Again,  one  might  imagine 
a sort  of  imperial  customs-union,  each  mem- 
ber of  which  shall  have  free  trade  with  all 
the  others,  and  at  the  same  time  be  at 
liberty  to  levy  what  duties  he  uleaaes  on 
foreign  import*.  But  this,  too,  has  been 
found  to  he  quite  impracticable.  There  re- 
mains, therefore,  the  plan  of  a series  of 
reciprocity  treaties  between  England  and 
each  of  her  colonies — the  mother  country 
either  imposing  new  duties  against  foreign 
lands  in  order  to  remit  them  in  favor  of 
each  colony  in  turn,  or  else  sealing  down 
the  already  existing  tariff  for  the  benefit 
of  Canadian,  New  Zealand,  Australian,  and 
Indian  exporters,  or — and  more  probably — 
doing  both.  Either  way  the  result  must  lie 
that  an  extra  burden  is  thrown  upon  the 
English  taxpayer,  and  while  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed his  enthusiasm  for  the  empire,  there 
is  a pretty  general  conviction  that  the  limit 
of  self-aaeriflce  has  already  been  reached 
and  that  so  long  as  England  contributes 
more  than  one  hundred  times  a*  much  to 
imperial  defence  as  all  the  eoloniea  put  to- 
gether, it-  is  unreasonable  to  make  further 
demands  upon  her. 

I have  set  forth  these  object  ions  at  lenglh, 
hccaiiM-  I know  them  to  be  held  by  some 
of  the  most  thoughtful  and  patriotic  of 
Englishmen.  Beside*,  when  their  force  is 
fairly  weighed  and  measured,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain'*  siiccth*  in  overcoming  them,  or  the 
nation's  short  right  nines*  in  allowing  them 
to  be  overcome,— whichever  you  please, — 
will  he  all  the  more  wonderful. 
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Diversions  of  the  Higher  Journalist 

By  William  De&n  Howells 

A Change  in  the  Insular  Attitude 


A Trite  American  rum?  in  with  the  frown 
of  defiance  and  denial  which  expresses  the 
prevalent  mood  of  hia  type,  and  Mid,  “ I nee 
thOM  English,  who  have  been  pretending  to 
he  so  fond  of  us  lately,  are  showing  the 
cloven  hoof  and  the  forked  tail  again.” 

“ Why,  what  has  happened?”  the  Higher 
•Journalist  asked,  eager  for  any  evil  that 
promised  a topic. 

“ Haven't  you  read  what  this  mnn  H.  G. 
Wells  says?  He's  the  one,  you  know,  that 
generally  writes  about  the  next  century,  or 
Mars,  or  those  things,  but  now  he  has  been 
scoring  the  Americans  in  one  of  the  London 
Reviews.”  The  true  American  fumbled  in 
his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  brought  out  a 
newspaper  scrap.  “ Ah,  here  it  is,”  and  he 
read  aloud:  "One  gets  an  impression  that 
the  sort  of  mind  that  is  passively  stupid 
In  England  is  often  actively  silly  In  Amer- 
ica. and,  as  a consequence,  American  news- 
papers, American  discussions,  American  so- 
cial affairs  arc  pervaded  by  a din  that  in 
England  we  do  not  hear  and  do  not  want  to 
hear.  ...  If  ninety-nine  people  out  of 
the  hundred  in  our  race  are  vulgar  and  un- 
wise. it  does  seem  to  be  a fact  that  while 
the  English  fool  is  generally  a shy  and  nega- 
tive fool,  anxious  to  hide  the  fact,  the  Amer- 
ican fool  is  a loud  and  positive  fool,  who 
swamps  much  of  the  greatness  of  his  coun- 
try t»  many  a casual  observer  from  Europe 
altogether/  There!”  the  true  American  said, 
looking  up  over  hi9  glasses.  “ What  do  you 
think  of  that?” 

The  higher  journalist,  who  is  as  precipi- 
tately patriotic  as  any  could  wish,  on  moat 
occasions,  had  a lucid  interval.  "Well,  that 
sounds  rather  disagreeable,  if  true,  and  it 
sounds  true,”  he  added,  “ if  disagreeable. 
You  see  hr  says  American  fools.” 

“ Yes,  I see  that,”  his  visitor  promptly  as- 
sented. '*  But  what  do  you  say  to  the  Eng- 
lish throwing  off  the  mask  so  soon?  Did 
you  expect  that,  after  all  their  professions 
of  affection  recently?” 

“They  had  to  do  it  sometime;  they 
cotildn'l  k<-ep  up  that  sort  of  thing  always. 
The  Englishman  is  naturally  an  honest 
brute,  and  that  affectation  of  amiability 
must  have  been  awfully  trying  to  him.  Wc 
ought  to  consider  that.  Don't  you  think,  real- 
ly, he's  a little  less  loathsome  when  spitting 
in  our  faces  than  when  licking  our  boots?” 

“ There  is  something  in  that,”  the  true 
American  considered. 

“ And  how,”  the  higher  journalist  con- 
tinued, “ have  wc  received  his  friendly  over- 
tures? Have  wc  ceased  for  a moment  to 
take  every  advantage  of  him  we  could  get 
in  commerce,  finance,  politics,  literature,  and 
art?  Haven't  wc  unloaded  all  of  our  pop- 
ular novels  on  him  that  wc  possibly  could? 
When  hia  calamity  and  his  fear  came  in  the 
Boer  war  didn't  we  mock  at  the  one,  and 
laugh  in  our  sleeve  at  the  other?  Mottl- 
ing kept  us  from  laughing  openly  but  the 
Boer  war  of  our  own  which  we  had  in  the 
Philippines.  And  all  the  while  he  was  com- 
ing to  us  ‘ delicately/  like  A gag  to  Samuel, 
when  he  thought,  ' Surely  the  bitterness  of 
death  is  put.'  What  claim  to  his  forbear- 
ance have  we?  Come!” 

“ Wc  haven't  any.  But  ! do  hate  a hypo- 
crite. And  here,”  the  true  American  said, 
as  he  produced  another  newspaper  sernp, 
" is  one  of  them  at  our  very  doors,  talking 
like  this  to  a lot  of  reporters: 

" * The  mad.  blind  struggle  for  the  dollar, 
with  no  thought  for  the  higher  life,  is  ruining 
your  country.  . . . The  hearts  of  your  men 


are  like  the  rocks  that  underlie  your  great 
city — hard  and  unsympathetic — a great  city 
of  hard  hearts.  ...  if  there  Is  an  un- 
wholesome tendency  in  a nation  your  na- 
tional system  strengthens  it.  promulgates 
it.  instead  of  correcting  it.  Amrriean  pub- 
lic school*  are  all  alike,  all  having  the  name 
curriculum,  and  it  is  fostering  in  your  chil- 
dren’s minds  u sense  of  duty  to  get  wealth. 
In  fact,  that  idea  surmounts  everything. 
Von  may  not  realize  it.  because  you  are  all 
imbued  with  the  same  thought,  more  or  leas/ 

” That  is  the  way  that  .Mr.  Auheron  Her- 
bert. a cousin  of  the  English  ambassador.  Sir 
Michael  Herbert,  talked  the  other  day  in  the 
Motherland  Hotel.  / think  Sir  Michael 
ought  to  be  given  his  passport*,  and  sent 
out  of  the  country,  if  he  can't  atop  his 
cousins  from  talking  like  that.” 

**  1 wonder  the  very  stones  of  the  Nether- 
land  Hotel  didn’t  cry  out  against  him.”  the 
higher  journalist  suggested,  somewhat  sar- 
donically. * But  perhaps  they  couldn’t. 
Perhaps  they  thought  it  was  true.” 

“That  isn’t  the  point.  Of  course  it'* 
true,  in  a certain  degree,  but  it  isn’t  the 
whole  truth.” 

" Well,  it  may  be  all  the  better  for 
tis.  You  know  it  isn’t  essentially  different 
from  what  Emerson  said  of  us  fifty  years 
ago:  * In  our  large  cities  the  population  ia 
godless,  materialized  — no  bond,  no  fellow- 
feeling.  no  enthusiasm.  These  arc  not  men, 
hut.  hungers,  thirsts,  fevers,  and  appetites 
walking.  How  is  it  people  manage  to  live 
on.  so  aimless  as  they  are?  . . . There  is 
faith  in  chemistry,  in  meat  and  wine,  in 
wealth,  in  machinery,  in  the  steam-engine, 
galvanic  battery,  turbine  wheels,  sewing-ma- 
chines, and  in  public  opinion,  but  not  in 
divine  causes.’  ” 

“ Ah!”  the  true  American  breathed.  " But 
Emerson  was  an  American : and  I am  talk- 
ing of  Englishmen.  Mow  you  know,  and  I 
know,  that  there  is  not  a more  generous  and 
magnanimous  country  than  thia  on  God’s 
footstool.  Why.  look  at.  what  immense  sums 
even  an  adoptive  citizen  like  Mr.  Carnegie 
gives  away!  I tell  you,  magnanimity  is  in 
the  air  over  here.  We  send  our  money  out 
there  to  prop  up  their  miserable,  rotten  aris- 
tocracy, and  then  they  turn  on  us,  and  snub 
the  beautiful  nnd  devoted  American  women 
who  marry  their  title*.  But,  thank  good- 
ness,” the  true  American  said,  fishing  In 
each  of  his  trouser*  pockets  till  he  found 
what  he  wanted,  “ there’*  one  of  them  now 
and  then  knows  how  to  give  them  as  good 
a*  they  send.  Here!”  He  held  up  still  an- 
other newspaper  cutting.  “ This  ia  what  n 
noble  American  woman  writes  to  a lam  don 
paper  that  had  printed  an  Englishman’s 
criticism  of  international  wives,  calling 
them  vulgar,  purse  • proud,  insubordinate, 
and  irreverent.  See  how  she  gets  buck  at 
the  British  matron!”  and  he  read:  ” ‘ I am 
the  wife  of  a British  peer.  My  father’s 
money  was  honestly  made  by  a man  with 
brains  and  not  by  a man  with  a grandfather. 
It  made  a vast  difference  in  thia  Anglo- 
American  contract,  if  you  will  so  have  it. 
Let  us  strike  a balance  nnd  see  who  got 
the  better  of  the  bargain.  My  husband  gave 
a peerage,  a bad  reputation,  and  an  en- 
cumbered estate,  shady  friends,  endless  debts, 
and  a broken  constitution.  I gave  a fortune, 
good  health,  good  looks,  revived  prosperity, 
and  happiness.’ 

“There!  What  do  you  think  of  that?” 

“ I think,”  the  highc*  journalist  reflected. 
“ from  the  closing  passages,  that  the  lady 


had  been  rending  Ibsen’s  Oho*!*,  and  had 
got  a practical  writer  to  put.  her  remi- 
niscences of  Mrs.  Aveling  into  shape  for  her. 
Mind.  I don’t  say  it  isn’t  true.  But  I do 
say  it’s  wholly  unimportant.  Whatever  we 
may  my  to  Mr.  Wells,  or  to  Mr.  Herbert,  we 
have  really  nothing  to  say  to  the  critics  of 
international  American  wives.  They  did  not 
marry  titled  Englishmen  from  patriotic  mo- 
tive*. They  married  them  for  love,  or  ambi- 
tion. or  social  splendor,  or  any  other  per- 
sonal motive,  and  must  take  the  chances 
of  their  venture,  just  as  they  would  if  they 
had  married  Americans.  We  are  not,  ns 
a people,  or  a civilization,  the  least  con- 
cerned in  them.” 

The  true  American  made  for  the  door  in 
speechless  indignation.  There  he  turned,  and 
said,  witheringly,  “ And  you  call  yourself  a 
higher  journalist!” 


A Musical  Circus 

W hex  a purveyor  of  musical  entertain- 
ment hires  the  Mudi»on  Square  Garden  for  his 
purpose*,  engages  such  attractions  as  Mine. 
Lillian  Nordica  and  M.  Edouard  de  Reszke, 
and  charge*  an  expectant  public  three  dol- 
lar* a head  for  it*  seat*,  it  is  neither  right 
nor  possible  to  ignore  hia  activities.  We  re- 
fer, of  course,  to  the  recent  metropolitan 
advent  of  Mr.  John  8.  Du**. 

Mr.  Dues  has  been  christened,  with  strik- 
ing felicity,  the  P.  T.  Barnum . of  the 
musical  world.  Hi*  plan*  are  onnccivrd 
upon  a scale  of  truly  astonishing  magni- 
tude. Hi*  imagination  knows  no  harrier*: 
the  obstacle*  which  commonly  are  set  in 
the  path  of  aspiring  endeavor  hare  no 
reality  for  him.  He  will  turn  hi*  concert 
hall  into  a gorgeous  palace  of  illusion;  he 
will  loud  it*  atmosphere  with  perfume;  he 
will  engage  a famous  orchestra,  the  most 
eminent  and  costly  of  singer*,  that  his 
ideal*  may  be  fittingly  accomplished.  He  i* 
by  far  the  most  superb  personage  in  the 
world  of  contemporary  music — a very  Na- 
poleon of  art,  with  million*  in  hi*  treasury, 
and  the  genius  of  two  continents  at  his  beck 
and  call. 

last  week,  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden, 
.his  amazing  musician  opened  the  season 
of  orchestral  concert*  which  have  l»en  pro- 
jected for  the  coming  summer.  Mine.  Nor- 
dic* and  M.  Edouard  de  Reszke  were  the 
soloists,  the  orchestra  was  that  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  and  a chorus  of  1000 
voices  contributed  to  the  immensity  of  the 
occasion.  Wien  we  have  said  that  Mr.  Dus* 
nnd  hi*  orchestra  played  the  “ William 
Tell  ” overture  and  the  Intermezzo  from 
“ Cavallrria  Rnstieann  ” ; that  Mme,  Nor- 
dica sung,  with  the  chorus,  the  /it/fom- 
mailt*  from  Rossini's  “ Stnlmt  Mater."  and, 
ns  *n  encore,  the  “Star  Kpnnglrd  Banner”; 
and  that  M.  de  Reszke  sang  Faure’s  “The 
Palma.”  we  have  probably  given  to  the  dis- 
cerning some  sense  of  the  nuture  of  Mr. 
Dus*’*  accomplishment.  There  were  other 
things:  the  Sextet  from  “Lucia”  arranged 
for  trumpets,  trombone*,  euphonium  anil 
orchestra,  for  example;  the  “Hallelujah" 
chorus  from  “The  Messiuh”:  a movement 
from  Tschaikowsky’s  Sixth  Symphony; — 
hot  these  are  matter*  of  minor  consequence. 
The  important  fact  to  note  is  that  Mme. 
Nordica.  sitting  in  state  in  one  of  Mr. 
Duse's  Venetian  gondolas,  was  sculled  down 
the  Grand  Canal  in  full  view  of  an  cn- 
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raptured  multitude,  aud  that  M.  do  Reszkr, 
in  veritable  lleah  and  blood,  made  both  his 
entrance  and  hi*  exit  a triumphal  progress 
through  the  audience — it  is  aaid  that  he 
declined  to  oblige  in  the  matter  of  the  gon- 
dola trip. 

Wc  have  not  permitted  oursclvc*  to  take 
Mr.  Duss  and  his  doing*  too  seriously,  for 
June  is  come,  and  an  easeful  frivolity  is 
licensed  and  becoming;  but  let  us  for  a 
moment  consider  the  grover  side  of  these 
things.  It  would  be  idle  to  speak  with  any 
seriousness  of  Mr.  I>u«s's  general  musical 
qualifications.  But  what  shall  one  say  of 
the  great  and  famous  singers  who  lent 
their  personalities  to  so  egregious  an  ex- 
ploitation? Are  we  mistaken  in  imagin- 
ing that  such  artists  as,  say.  Mme.  Leh- 
mann.— shrewdly  practical  though  she  is, — 
or  Milka  Ternina.  or  the  elder  de  Reszkc, 
could  not  pos-dbly  have  been  made  parties 
to  such  a performance?  or  have  they,  too, 
their  price? 


The  Croatian  Disturbances 

The  recent  riots  in  Croatia,  of  which 
fugitive  echoes  have  found  their  way  into 
our  cables,  are  one  more  reminder  that  the 
Slavonic  Question  U the  true  motive  foice 
of  contemporary  European  politics.  Briefly, 
the  situation  is  this;  the  Dual  Monarchy  of 
Austria-Hungary,  while  nominally  composed 
of  a Teutonic  Empire  in  union  with  a Hun- 
garian kingdom,  is,  in  reality,  prepondera- 
ting^ Slavonic  in  race.  In  the  Austrian 
hulf  of  the  monarchy,  there  are,  of  course, 
the  following  Slav  States:  Galacia  or  Aua- 
trian-Poland,  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  besides 
the  Southern  Slavs  in  Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  and 
Herzegovina.  There  are  also  numerous  Sla- 
vonic fragments,  scattered  through  the  Ger- 
man duchies:  the  total  Slavonic  population 
of  Austria  being  sixteen  millions,  nut  of  a 
population  of  twenty-six  millions.  We  come 
now  to  Hungary:  the  popular  view  in  thia 
country  probably  is.  that  Hungary  is  al- 
most wholly  Hungarian  in  blood,  but  this  is 
far  from  being  true.  We  have,  to  begin  with, 
the  two  Slavonic  provinces  of  Slsvonia  and 
Croatia,  subject  to  Hungary,  and  with  a 
joint  population  of  two  and  u half  millions; 
and  besides  these  two  provinces,  we  have  a 
population  of  not  less  than  three  million 
Slavs  in  Hungary  proper.  Therefore,  taking 
the  whole  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  wc  have 
these  figures: 


Slavs  21,000.000 

Germans  ....11.000.300 

Hungarians  8.700,000 

Italic  3.750.000 


which  certainly  justify  us  in  saying  that 
Austria  ■ Hungary  is  a prepondcrutingly 
Slavonic  empire,  the  Slava  numbering  about 
half  the  total  population,  and  heing  about 
twice  ns  numerous  ns  the  race  which  stands 
next  to  them  in  numbers. 

Up  to  the  present,  however,  the  Slavs  have 
had  practically  no  voice  in  the  affairs  of 
either  half  of  thr  Dual  Monarchy.  We  are 
tolerably  familiar  with  the  parliamentary 
obstruction  which  haa  sprung  from  the 
struggle  between  the  German  and  Bohemian 
elements,  especially  over  the  question  of 
(quality  of  language.  As  a.  body,  the  Aus- 
trian-Germans  will  not  hear  of  any  (quality 
for  their  Slav  fellow-countrymen,  consider- 
ing them  as  a necessarily  inferior  race,  much 
as  the  South-Africans  look  on  the  Kaffirs, 
or  as.  until  very  recently,  the  English  looked 
on  the  indigenous  population  of  Ireland, 
Lord  Salisbury’s  “ Hottentots."  The  Hun- 
garians are  even  more  tyrannous  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Slav  populations  of  the 
Apostolic  Kingdom,  including  the  two  prov- 


inces of  Rlavonln  and  Croatia ; and  it  is  pre- 
cisely against  this  race  tyranny,  suffered  by 
the  Croatian*  at  the  hands  of  the  Magyars, 
that  the  present  uprisings  are  directed.  The 
two  dominant  races,  the  Germans  and  the 
Magyars,  feel  that  their  dominance  is 
threatened  by  the  growing  numbers  of  the 
Slavs,  and  they  go  to  extremes  of  rigor  and 
pressure  to  keep  the  Slava  under  the  yoke. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question. 
Though  slightly  more  numerous,  the  Ger- 
man half  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  is  practi- 
cully  dominated  by  the  Hungarian  half,  the 
MngynrB  losing  no  opportunity  to  thwart  and 
tyrannize  over  tbeir  former  masters.  The 
Austrian-Gcrmans  feel  this  very  keenly,  and 
the-  wild  talk  we  sometimes  hear  about  a 
Pan-German  movement,  which  is  to  unite 
them  to  the  dominions  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  ia 
one  symptom  among  many,  showing  how  they 
are  galled  by  the  Magyar  yoke.  But  the 
remedy  is  really  exceedingly  simple:  the  Ger- 
mans, or  rather  the  Habshurg*.  have  only  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  Slavs,  and  the 
domination  of  the  Magyars  over  both  will  be 
at  an  end. 

Meanwhile,  the  struggle  for  Slnv  libera- 
tion continues;  not  in  Bohemia  only,  or,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  Croatia,  but  in  Prusslan- 
Poland  to  the  north,  and  in  the  three 
vilayets  of  Macedonia  to  the  south.  All 
these  uprisings  are  part  of  a common  move- 
ment, all  the  more  potent  that  It  is  united, 
not  by  conscious  intention,  but  by  something 
far  deeper,  by  the  genius  of  a growing  race. 
Looked  at  in  this  light,  we  cun  easily  see 
that  the  union  of  Austria  with  Russia,  on 
behalf  of  the  Turkish  Slavs  is  a sign  of  the 
times  whose  importance  and  significance  for 
the  future  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate. 


Wanted — A Poet 

The  London  Spectator  thinks  that  what 
Ireland  needs  supremely  now  is  • great 
writer  of  fiction  who  will  do  for  Ireland 
what  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  for  Scotland.  In 
truth,  vast  are  the  stores  of  material  await- 
ing the  man  who  has  it  in  him  to  set  forth 
the  tragedy,  pathos,  and  devotion  to  ideals 
which  Irish  history  proffers;  and  vaster 
atill  is  the  constituency  awaiting  hia  out- 
put, for  the  exiled  Irish  and  their  de- 
scendants are  found  the  world  over,  and 
beyond  Erin's  bounds  have  attained  unto 
competency  and  self-rule.  For  Ireland's  sake 
and  for  the  very  work’s  sake,  the  genius  need 
have  no  fear  for  his  market,  providing  ho 
have  but  brains  to  do  his  task. 

But  Irish  talent  just  now  seems  to  run 
to  verse  more  than  to  fiction,  or,  if  fiction, 
to  the  wvird  and  haunting  tales  of  Fiona 
McLeod  rather  than  to  the  great  tale  em- 
bodying racial  feud,  political  plottings,  de- 
feats, struggles  with  greedy  landlords,  sev- 
erance of  domestic  ties,  long  journeys  beyond 
the  seas  in  search  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
and  ull  the  multifarious  aspects  which  the 
tragedy  has  taken  on  in  the  course  of  the 
centuries.  For  this  reason  a contributor 
to  the  Spectator  seems  to  have  sense  on  his 
side  when  he  calls  for  a poet  to  come  forth 
and  give  voice  to  Ireland’s  case,  now  that 
England  at  last  seems  to  be  relenting. 

Poet  we  look  for,  come;  nwskc;  be  bom! 

Hing  as  tbou  must.  Slug  In  wliut  tongue  tbou 
wilt, 

8o  thou  make  plain  that  trie  to  every  ear, 
Uplifllmr  all  its  sorrow,  pity,  gnltt. 

For  frlcnda  and  foes,  or  friends  once  foea,  to 
hear. 

It  certainly  would  seem  in  order*  for  an 
IrLh  voice  to  put  in  imperishable  form  the 
feelings  which  the  Irish  must  have  just 
now.  at  thp  marked  change  of  attitude  in 
England.  So  ofteit  the  ruling  partner’s 
cruelty  and  tyranny  have  been  sung  in  last- 


ing verse,  it  surely  ought  not  to  be  iin pos- 
sible for  so  tender-hearted  and  generous  a 
race  a*  the  Irish  to  make  the  act  of  the 
British  in  acknowledging  their  past  wrong, 
the  text  for  a noble  burst  of  song. 

But  ia  Ireland  the  only  land  needing  a 
poet?  We  trow  not.  Why  has  it  been  that, 
notwithstanding  it  is  generally  conceded, 
that  the  United  States  during  the  past  five 
years  has  made  history  as  fast  prolwbly  an 
any  time  in  it*  history  there  has  been  so 
little  output  of  verse  worthy  of  the  great 
happenings.  Putting  aside  entirely  the 
vexed  question  of  expansion  in  the  Philip- 
pines, about  which  good  men  differ,  there 
rrmain  the  overthrow  of  .Spain  by  the  United 
States  in  Cuba,  the  cleansing  of  Cuban 
cities  by  official*  utilizing  modern  science, 
the  final  legislation  committing  the  United 
States  to  a wedding  of  the  waters  of  the 
Atlnntic  and  the  Pacific,  the  initial  legis- 
lation by  Congress  making  it  certain  that 
the  Western  desert  some  day  shall  blossom 
like  a roae,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  tragic 
taking  away  of  President  McKinley  and 
the  dramatic  emergence  on  the  boards  of  an 
actor  whose  r6le  is  strenuous  and  whose 
personality  is  not  negligible.  And  yet.  with 
one  exception  possibly.  Mr.  William  Vaughan 
Moody's  poem.  “ An  Ode  of  Hesitation  in 
Thnc  of  Duty,"  no  great  poem  has  been 
written  expressing  the  deep  feelings  that 
have  surged  through  the  hearts  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

If,  as  some  contend,  we  have  departed 
from  the  paths  of  the  fathers  and  gone  off 
after  strange  gods,  that  awful  fact  should 
have  inspired  some  protestations  in  imper- 
ishable verse.  If  we  arc  commercialized 
and  venal,  that,  too,  should  cause  the  pro- 
phetic strain  to  produce  versified  utter- 
ances of  spiritual  ideals  such  as  came  from 
Israel’s  minoT  and  major  prophets.  We 
have  had  some  minor  prophets,  hut  no  major 
ones.  Our  great  dead  die,  and  no  odes  are 
written  embalming  their  memories  in  the 
nmber  of  poesy.  Mr.  R.  W.  Gilder,  Miss 
Edith  Thomas,  and  a few  others  realize 
opportunities,  but  of  the  lew  who  seem  to 
see  the  opportunities,  fewer  still  rise  equal 
to  them. 

The  world  is  as  full  of  idealism,  romance, 
tragedy,  and  comedy  to-day  as  ever  it  was. 
Modern  business  involves  during  as  desper- 
ate, nerve  as  colossal,  pluck  as  heroic,  chiv- 
alry* as  pure,  and  villainy  as  liawe  as  any- 
thing found  in  the  military  annals  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  present-day  clash  of  in- 
dividualism and  socialism  calls  for  singera 
as  clamant  and  as  indifferent  to  contem- 
porary obloquy  as  were  the  singing  bards  of 
the  slavery  controversy.  Idealism  exists  to- 
day among  the  world's  workers  as  much  as 
ever  It  did,  but  in  new  places,  under  new 
guises,  and  with  new  manifestations.  But 
most  of  the  priests  and  the  verse- makers 
do  not  see  it.  looking  for  spirituality  to 
show  itself  in  the  old  way*,  and  for  ideal- 
ism to  put  on  the  old  garb.  And  she  will 
not. 


The  Wesley  Celebration  and  the 
Outlook  for  Methodism 

Play  for  position,  the  world  the  ground, 
denominational  prestige  the  ambition,  and 
the  salvation  of  mankind  the  goal,  has  led 
the  Wesleyan*  of  England  to  purchase  the 
old  London  Aquarium.  The  site  was  the 
play;  the  structure  i*  to  he  torn  down.  Time 
may  eome  when  Madison  Square,  New  York, 
will  lie  the  spot  from  which  most  effectively 
to  rearh  and  influence  Europe,  America,  and 
nil  of  the  rdst  of  the  world,  but  in  the  year 
1303  and  from  the  view-point  of  religious 
propaganda  the  spot  best  adapted  for  such 
pur|M>*c  is  within  i*  block  or  so,  it  mutters 
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little  in  which  direction,  of  Westminster 
Abbey  and  Westminster  Palace.  In  this  an* 
niversary  year  of  the  birth  of  John  Wealey, 
when  Methodists  of  all  the  world  are  to 
sound  the  praiaes  of  their  founder  once 
again,  Wesleyan*  of  England  voted  them- 
selves the  honor  of  leading  the  rest  of  the 
world  of  Methodism.  In  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  such  leadership  they  purchased 
the  property  mentioned,  and  upon  the  site, 
right  by  the  side  of  the  Church  House  of 
that  Church  of  England  out  of  which  they 
came,  the  dominant  branch  of  Wesley's  fol- 
lowers in  England  will  build  a Methodist 
Church  House,  to  become  the  centre  of  that 
world  Methodism  of  which  American  Meth- 
odism, in  proportion  of  about  two  to  one, 
is  the  largest  and  richest  part.  The  purchase 
of  the  site,  and  the  erection  of  this  Church 
House,  mark  an  epoch  in  Methodist  history. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Perks  ia  one  of  the  famous 
barristers  of  England.  ITc  is  also  one  of  the 
greatest  of  living  Methodists.  He  construct 
laws  for  the  trusts,  some  of  them  American 
trusts  operating  in  England,  and  he  sug- 
gested to  English  Weslevans  the  idea  of 
raising  one  million  guineas,  and  paying  all 
of  their  debts,  as  an  end-of-the-century 
thank-offering.  He  has  weight  ns  u leader. 
The  guineas  were  raised,  and  with  some  of 
them  the  Aquarium  site  was  purchased. 
More  than  that,  in  a contest  for  leader- 
ship, the  late  Wesleyan  leader,  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Price  Hughes  being  dead,  Mr.  Perks 
and  a progressive  element  won  as  against  the 
conservative  one.  The  happy  idea  of  this 
barrister  was  not  only  taken  up  by  Wes- 
leyans;  other  religious  bodies  appropriated 
it,  and  in  all  fully  $30,000,000  have  been 
raised  and  put  to  the  aid  of  religion. 
Methodists  in  Great  Britain  and  America 
raised  fully  $30,000,000  of  this  sum.  and  the 
balance  was  raised  by  Presbyterians,  Con- 
gregationaliats.  Baptists,  and  Lutherans  of 
Grrat  Britain,  America.  Canada.  Australia, 
and  India.  Methodists  of  Canada  set  out 
to  raise  $1,000,000,  but  they  made  it  $1,* 
250,000,  and  completed  their  task  in  advance 
of  every  other  concerted  movement  on  either 
continent.  United  Free  Methodists  of  Eng- 
land raised  $520,000;  Calvinistic  Methodists 
of  Wales,  $470,000;  Methodists  of  our  own 
South.  $1,500,000;  Methodists  North,  $23,- 
000,000,  witn  work  atill  going  on.  Such  are 
some  of  the  money  results  which  have  come 
from  Mr.  Ferks’a  inspiration;  Methodists 
are  looking  for  vast  spiritual  results  and  a 
great  increase  of  membership  to  follow. 

An  incident,  never  before  published,  throws 
instructive  light  upon  the  evolution  of  this 
great  religious  body  in  America.  A village 
of  northwestern  Pennsylvania  had  in  its  cen- 
tre a two-acre  plot,  which  was  given  by  a 
non-resident  land-owner  to  the  'church  of  the 
town.  There  was  but  one  church.  It  was 
Presbyterian,  and  it  built  upon  the  plot. 
Some  years  afterwards  Methodists  claimed 
the  right  to  build  on  the  same  plot,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  so  doing  the  Presbyte- 
rians went  into  the  county  court  with  a 
petition.  This  petition  stated  legal  reasons, 
of  course,  and  then  added  a second  reason 
to  this  effect:  The  court  is  aware  that 
Methodists  are  a noisy  people,  having  a 
manner  of  public  worship  distracting  to  peo- 
ple of  good  order.  On  religious  and  social 
grounds  Methodists  have  no  rights  which  the 
court  is  bound  to  respect.  The  growth  of 
real  religion  in  the  community  demands  the 
exclusion  of  these  Methodists.  Tire  date  of 
this  petition  was  181$, 

When  John  Wesley  died  there  were  313 
Methodist  preacher*  and  76,968  members  in 
England,  and  198  preachers  and  43.205  mem- 
bers in  America,  a total  of  511  preachers 
and  1 20.233  member*  of  Methodism  in  all 
the  world.  Those  who  periodically  ask 
whether  this  or  that  religious  body  is  de- 
clining will  do  well  to  study  the  table  of 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church  growth  in 
America,  by  quadrenniums,  since  1784.  In 
that  year  there  were  in  the  United  States 
14,988  Methodist*.  In  1844,  when  division 
between  North  and  South  came,  there  were 
1.171,356.  In  apite  of  a loas  of  almost  one- 
half,  the  Methodist  North  body  reached,  in 
1900,  a membership  of  2,874,037.  Tho 
growth  in  these  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
years  was  not  uniform.  It  is  not  uniform 
now.  But  there  has  been  growth;  it  iB 
safe  to  assume  there  will  be  growth.  Meth- 
odist ministers  of  the  whole  world  number 
48,359;  members,  7,659,285;  and  adherents, 
28,018,000.  The  United  Slates  and  not  Eng- 
land are  the  stronghold  of  Wesleyan  fel- 
lowship, with  40,051  ministers  and  6,144,924 
members.  In  the  land  of  Wesley's  birth  his 
followers  are  outnumbered  by  Presbyterians. 
In  Canada  Methodists  are  the  largest  of 
Protestant  bodies,  and  in  our  Southern 
States  they  divide  with*  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians — the  size  of  the  division  large- 
ly in  their  favor — the  old  families  of  wealth 
and  culture.  Methodist  churches  in  the 
United  States  are  worth  $165,000,000,  and 
Methodist  parsonages  $28,000,000  more,  a 
total  of  $193,000,000.  Methodist  Church 
property  in  all  the  world  is  valued  at  $350,- 
000.000.  Methodists  of  the  United  Stales 
pay  for  church  maintenance,  repairs,  and 
betterments  each  year  $26,400,000.  Exclu- 
sive.of  debts  there  are  in  Methodist  educa- 
tional buildings  and  endowments  in  the 
United  States  $53,500,000,  and,  since  1850, 
McthodistB  have  printed  and  sold  in  their 
many  book  concerns  $101,000,000  worth  of 
Christian  literature.  Apart  from  sums 
given  through  unofficial  sources,  Methodists 
of  the  United  States  are  giving  to  missions, 
homo  and  foreign,  $2,350,000  a year. 


Correspondence 

OLD  SCHOOL  BOOKS 

jio  IticuuN  Aviso?*. 

Oocaoo  Mar  i».  »«<*.?• 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper > IFeefclg: 

Rib, — When  Chicago  was  building  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  I urged  the  projter  offi- 
cial to  collect  for  exhibition  and  the  de- 
lectation of  elderly  people  the  school  books 
of  early  days.  How  many  of  us  would  enjoy 
looking  over  a copy  of  Comly’s  Reader  or 
Spelling  Book,  or  Webster’s  or  Daball’s 
Arithmetic,  or  the  first  geographies  and  at- 
lases? What  would  please  more  than  Good- 
rich’s “ Parley's  ” First  Book  of  History, 
and  all  of  that  class  of  school  books.  Many 
of  us  never  thought  to  preserve  our  first 
school  books.  I remember  “ Comly’s  Reader 
or  Book  of  Knowledge.”  I would  like  to  see 
a copy.  I had  one  in  1846.  In  New  Jersey 
we  iiAcd  the  New  Testament,  the  English 
Reader,  and  the  Columbian  Reader,  Towns 
Spelling  Book,  and  Johnson's  Arithmetic  in 
1846.  The  Harper's  may  know  of  earlier 
books,  being  publisher*.  I thought  th<*r 
eould  know  whether  iny  idea  was  feasible.  I 
would  ask  that  they  consider  the  matter, 
and  suggest  it  to  St.  Louis. 

I am.  sir, 

Charles  Rogers. 


A PROTEST  FROM  PADANG 

IVtOSWO.  SVM*r*A.  .Wart*  »J.  ipo J. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper' a HYcfcfp: 

Rib, — It  was  with  u great  amount  of  sur- 
prise that  I read  the  article  in  your  number 
of  November  15,  1992,  about  the  expected 
revolt  in  these  colonies.  I do  not  know  and 
I do  not  care  to  know  who  your  corre- 
spondent is,  but  I am  afraid  his  digestion 
not  to  be  in  good  working  order,  causing 
him  hallucinations  of  a rather  severe  char- 
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aeter.  Where  has  lie  been  in  these  colonies? 
Only  in  LinggaT  1 should  think  so,  owing 
to  the  illustrations  which  are  embellishing 
his  fantastic  article.  Lingga,  a forlorn  cor- 
ner of  this  archipelago,  nn  island  of  no  im- 
portance, must  be  a very  suitable  place  to 
enrich  one’s  knowledge,  and  to  give  one  a 
sharp  idea  about  the  feelings  of  a popula- 
tion of  over  thirty  million  people  of  more 
national  shades  than  in  the  Austrian  mon- 
archy, without  any  relationship  between  each 
other,  but  also  without  the  animosity  pre- 
vailing in  so  many  first-rate  Ohristinniy  civ- 
ilized parliaments. 

I am  not  going  to  snv  that  the  natives 
here  are  living  in  paradise,  but  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  working  classes  in  happier  f?) 
countries  so  much  better,  though  the  latter 
arc  blessed  with  trusts  and  corner*  nnd 
town  councils  and  *o  many  other  benedic- 
tions of  civilization?  A fact  ia  that  we  have 
no  regulations  of  police  heTe  to  protect  the 
overrulers  against  mutinous  Singapore  jin- 
rikshaw-pullers,  who  arc  shameless  enough 
not  to  be  grateful  for  a wage  of  thirty 
American  dollar  cents  after  having  had  the 
honor  to  be  said  ovemiler’s  animal  for  a 
twelve  miles’  run!  The  lack  of  these  regu- 
lations has  perhaps  your  correspondent  got 
to  dream  of  Central  and  South  American 
revolutions. 

I repeat  that  it  is  no  paradise  we  are 
living  in.  Indeed,  many  things  could  be 
better,  and  would  be  better,  1 dare  say,  if 
we,  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  had  only  a 
shade  of  self-government  (that  we  are  ruled 
from  out  The  Hague  U absurd  indeed),  but 
the  native*  are  quit*  indifferent  to  it,  know- 
ing that  they  are  not  ripe  for  independence, 
nnd  that  they  have  to  fear  more  extortion 
from  their  own  foremen  than  from  any  for- 
eign government- 

I do  not  intend  to  contradict  the  fact  that 
some  parts  of  our,  or  of  your,  colonies  are 
apparently  not  appreciating  a white  gov- 
ernment. nnd  that  we,  as  well  as  you,  have 
to  fight  either  Achinese  or  Filipinos,  hut 
it  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  people  44  have 
with  one  voice  decided  to  attempt  to  cast 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Netherlands.”  In  truth, 
the  possibility  of  a general  revolt  is  simply 
out  of  the  question,  and  in  that  respect  we 
are  here  perhaps  more  safe  than  in  our 
moth  its'  home.  I am,  sir, 

K.  H.  H.  van  Bexxekom, 
Meml»er  of  the  I’adang  ('handier  of  Com- 

merre. 


THE  EDUCATED  WOMAN  AR  A 
HOUSEKEEPER 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly : 

Sib. — It  was  m.v  good  fortune  to  he  an 
invited  guest  at  the  fiftieth  Jubilee  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute  in 
Brooklyn,  and  hear  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott’s 
address  on  the  Educated  Woman.  I will 
not  review  his  remarks,  as  titer  were  all  in 
the  daily  papers,  simply  say  he  was  largely 
in  favor  of  the  educated  woman.  Many 
people  argue,  a woman  too  highly  educated 
does  not  make  a good  housekeeper.  Not  so, 
All  the  more  reason,  with  a good  training 
in  mathematics,  that  she  would  be  far  more 
thrifty  and  economical.  Given  a certain 
amount  of  ahility  and  knack,  the  educated 
woman  is  far  more  competent  to  order  her 
household  carefully,  put  into  practice  all 
she  learned  of  domestic  science  in  school, 
and  run  her  home  with  a better  system,  than 
her  sister  whose  education  has  been  more 
lax.  In  connection  with  this  subject.  I have 
been  reading  with  interest  your  article*  on 
44  How  to  Entertain  on  $3500  a Year.”  And 
here,  again,  is  where  the  educated  woman 
will  tell.  The  girl  who  is  trained  to  think 
quickly  in  school,  will  use  this  power  to  ad- 
vantage when  mistress  of  her  home.  With 
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tact,  good  judgment,  and  belief  in  the  saying 
“ The  Mickles  make  the  Muck  Ira,"  look- 
ing well  to  the  small  leakages  in  housekeep- 
ing.  one  woman  will  have  no  more  to  show 
on  $5000  than  the  thrifty  woman  on  $3500. 
I liked  immensely  that  phrase  in  the  article 
which  said.  **'  No  woman  of  brains  or  refine- 
ment should  ever,  in  her  own  house,  sit 
down  to  a meal  that  she  would  be  mortified 
to  offer  her  most  fastidious  guest.”  The 
great  trouble  with  many  women  nowadays 
is,  they  either  don’t  know  how  to  cook,  or 
else  are  too  lazy  to  Iram.  and  prefer  a 
morning  in  the  shops  to  mixing  some  dainty 
salad  or  entr/e  for  dinner.  I ain  a house- 
keeper, and  the  food  on  my  own  table  when 
we  are  alone  is  as  carefully  prepared  as  if 
guests  were  present.  I never  buy  at  the 
hake-shop*.  1 once  knew  a lady  and  her 
daughter,  well  educated  and  refined  people, 
whose  income  for  food  a day  was  fifty  cents. 
Everything  was  simple,  yet  daintily  pre- 
pared. A few  days  ago  I walked  down 
Thompson  Street  to  get  a glimpse  of  the 
Italian  colony  on  Saturday  morning,  when 
an  unusual  amount  of  bartering  and  market- 
ing is  going  on.  The  door-steps  were  filled 
with  women  gossiping,  their  dresses  torn, 
the  steps  most  uncleanly.  They  looked  as 
though  they  were  there  for  the  day.  The 
bright,  educated  New  England  housewife 
rose  to  my  mind.  She  had  probably  been 
up  since  sunrise,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of 
the  precious  morning  hours,  and  hnd 
planned  and  systematized  her  work  for  the 
day.  Here  is  where  education  and  braina 
will  tell.  Dr.  Abbott  said  he  hoped  lie 
would  die  before  the  time  came  when  we 
tourhed  a button  and  our  meals  were  sent 
in  from  a neighboring  restaurant.  A good 
education  ts  one  of  the  finest  things  a wo- 
man can  have.  What  she  learns  in  sch«*d 
should  never  be  so  ordered  that  she  cannot 
which  she  later  acquires.  Her  household 
should  never  be  so  ordered  that  she  cannot 
snatch  a f<rw  minutes  u day  for  reading.  A 
eertain  peace  of  mind  comes  from  a book, 
which  one  gets  in  no  other  way.  In  fact, 
not  only  can  a woman  become  a much  better 
housekeeper  because  of  a fine  education,  but 
it  gives  her  a certain  grnee  and  charm  of 
manner,  and  enables  her  also  to  nurround 
herself  by  a coterie  of  refined  and  educated 
people.  F.  B-  8- 


ON  ADDRESSING  GRADUATES 
To  the  Editor  of  Harpcr’a  Weekly: 

Sin, — Among  the  occasional  duties  of  the 
eminent-  citizen  no  hurdcr  task  can  be  set 
than  to  address  the  graduates  in  the  pomp 
of  circumstance  as  they  issue  from  high 
school  or  college.  They  are  formidable 
listeners,  for  they  discount  everything, 
even  n warning,  which  may  border  on  pes- 
simism : and  they  are  merciless  critics.  If 
Isddly  hopeful,  they  are  no  less  judicial. 
We  may  gravely  doubt  whether  an  insin- 
cere man  can  speak  eloquently  enough  to 
win  their  respect.  The  vision  of  immature 
youth,  unadulterated  by  years  of  the  later 
spectacle  of  the  social  compromises,  is  often 
keener  than  in  after-life-  Nevertheless,  they 
are  somewhat  more  prime  to  emphasize  the 
parade,  the  Bhow,  the  pageantry  of  life. 

Just  here  lies  the  danger  which  frequent- 
ly renders  the  usual  address  false  and 
noxious.  The  burden  of  the  day  is  upon  the 
attainment  of  success — that  brilliant,  magic 
word  which  makes  cowards  of  us  all.  There 
is  too  little  concern  about  the  definition  of 
terms;  we  take  too  much  for  granted.  The 
amount  of  false  doctrine  which  can  In-  neat- 
ly packed  away  in  the  conventional  address 
to  students  would  be  an  inspiration  to  Rabe- 
lais. One  fairly  distinguished  American 
critic  admonishes  tis  to  banish  from  hear- 
ing the  word*  " luck  ” and  *'  chance.”  In 


hia  zeal  for  a world  run  in  accord  with  his 
ethical  views,  he  is  blind  to  truth.  He  may 
bid  us  minimize  the  fact,  but  he  is  wrong 
in  wishing  us  to  deny  the  existence  of  a 
force  which  the  merest  tyro  is  bound  to 
feel  in  a six  months’  battle  with  the  world. 
However  we  may  desire  to  preach  industry 
ami  earnestness,  we  must  not  hide  the  fact 
that  much,  very  much,  acknowledged  success 
is  capriciously  located.  In  fact  the  trend 
of  our  remarks  should  lie  frankly  dis- 
couraging and  disenchanting.  Instead  of 
shouting  about  the  unoccupied  rounds  at  the 
top.  we  should  draw  our  finest  lesson  from 
the  ruthleas  fact  of  the  lottery  of  smx-vs*. 

Every  individual  soul  desires  to  express 
itself ; and  to  this  universal  desire  men 
give  the  name  of  ambition.  The  fields  in 
which  the  activities  play  arc  numberless — 
but  the  purpose  is  ever  the  same. — power, 
authority,  influence,  the  bending  of  other 
wills  our  way.  But  rare  is  the  soul  which 
is  satisfied  with  the  mere  possession,  the 
mere  luxury,  of  sway.  It  yearnB  for  the 
herald,  too;  it  must  needs  lie  a published 
prince : it  burns  fur  fame,  glory,  rrputation. 
The  noblest  poet  sends  his  signature  with 
his  message. 

Now,  one  of  the  surest  means  to  these 
prizes  is  the  endowment  of  extraordinary 
ability  of  mind.  Needless  to  say,  from  the 
nature  of  things  this  means  is  eliminated 
from  our  choice  or  even  from  that  of  the 
fondest  parents.  A wise  dispensation,  there- 
fore, makes  it  a kind  of  piety  in  all  con- 
cerned that  the  child  be  taught  daily  to  be 
grateful  for  that  modicum  of  intelligence 
which  Is  his  without  accusing  Heaven  for 
the  lack  of  greater.  From  infancy,  then, 
we  learn  to  consider  ourselves  blessed  with 
the  share  of  intellect  allotted  to  any  one 
common  mortal,  and  to  bridge  the  abysses 
of  our  incapacities  with  the  rough-and- 
ready  pontoon*  of  modern  education.  By 
this  I mean  that  to  no  other  deficiency  in 
the  world  is  a man  so  quickly  and  so  easily 
reconciled  as  to  that  of  poor  brains — his 
helplessticsM  bring  the  intercessor. 

Another  of  the  means  to  these  prizes  is 
that  of  wealth.  The  fact  that  no  clear  line 
can  be  druwn  between  competency  and 
wealth  makes  the  problem  of  accumulation 
a difficult  one.  Again  the  insidiously  vir- 
tuous joy  in  one’s  tabor  once  allied  to 
money-getting  converts  the  means  into  an 
end.  rolui  the  soul  of  freedom,  annihilates 
serenity  and  self-control.  There  are  too 
many  subsidiary  charms  to  this  means  to 
be  glanced  at  here:  they  are  the  more 
easily  supplied  to  the  reader  since  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth  is  the  most  engrossing,  the 
most  necessary,  the  most  tyrannical  of 
human  interests.  In  fact,  the  conventional 
address  takes  this  bo  much  for  granted  that 
it  generally  reviews  the  various  professions, 
trades,  businesses,  solely  with  respect  to 
thrir  rewards  on  the  money  side. 

. What,  then,  ought  we  to  say  to  those 
who  are  about  to  enter  life?  First  of  all, 
we  ought  ret-rreiitly  to  disabuse  their  minds 
of  the  illusion  that  this  is  a world  governed 
by  ideal  justice:  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is 
made  up  of  weil-nigh  fortuitous  circumstance 
modified  by  very  imperfect  men  and  women, 
and  that  in  this  severe  fact  they  must  nurse 
their  souls  to  heroism.  Again,  the  young 
aspirunt  should  in  mercy  be  warned  against 
an  idealistic  career,  such  as  art  or  litera- 
ture or  research.  This  tendency  should  lie 
kept  for  his  avocation  apart  from  but  higher 
than  the  ordinary  work  of  -his  life.  Every 
soul  needs  an  asylum  from  the  routine  of 
daily  endeavor.  He  should  be  told  that  in 
the  great  economy  of  nature  It  is  of  no 
consequence  whatsoever  that  he  choose  this 
or  that  calling.  The  prizes  of  our  work 
are  beyond  our  power  to  command,  and 
are  therefore  accidental  and  unworthy  of 
the  devotion  of  years. 


Above  all,  we  should  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  the  graduate  that  there  is  but  one 
possession,  or  rather  one  pursuit,  which 
knows  no  accidents,  which  is  often  unlau- 
relied,  which  is  inextricably  oura — our  own 
character,  over  which  alone  we  hold  un- 
limited sway  to  make  or  mar.  We  may 
have  to  be  content  with  a mind  conscious 
of  integrity  without  the  public  eye  upon  our 
worth;  hut  in  this  ease,  as  in  no  other  of 
human  life,  the  prize  of  high  character  is 
ours  alone;  we  have  wrought  it  in  agony 
of  spirit,  and  it  shall  be  in  its  simplest 
utterance  something  to  make  our  fellow  man 
proud,  something  to  lift  the  race,  womething 
that  scorns  pay.  Amid  tire  brevity  of  mor- 
tal days  and  the  transitoriness  of  men's 
most  applauded  achievements  and  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune  it  must  mean  something 
to  a human  soul  to  know  that  the  world  is 
definitely  better,  purer,  stronger,  because  of 
the  obscure  battle  it  has  fought  and  won. 
What  more  heroic  ideal  can  we  fashion  than 
this  of  preaching  the  choice  of  obscurity 
rather  than  of  accidental  success  as  meas- 
ured by  fame,  wealth,  power t The  hard 
world  is  bound  to  tell  the  facta  in  the 
case  sooner  or  later;  why  not  forestall  the 
world? 

Philip  Bbckeb  Goetz. 


TIIE  NEEDS  OF  SAN  DOMINGO 

Samto  Dmimm,  gay  j rpoj. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper' a Weekly: 

SlK, — We  are  ofT  with  the  old  love  and  on 
with  the  new;  to  one  not  accustomed  to 
Spaniah-American  ways  it  is  incredible. 

A short  time  ago  we  had  Don  Juan 
Isidro  Jimcni-s  and  his  friends  as  our  over- 
lords; yesterday  Horaeio  Vasques  and  a 
crew  of  despots  were  driving  the  country  to 
distraction : to-day  Don  Alejandro  Wos  y 
Gil  has  taken  up  the  whip,  and  the  impar- 
tial bystander  wonders  when  it  will  all  end. 
There  can  be  but  one  ending — the  United 
States  of  America  must  take  charge  some 
day,  and  the  sooner  that  day  arrives,  the 
better  for  humanity  in  general  and  Santo 
Domingo  in  particular. 

It  is  incredible  that  such  a state  of  dis- 
order exists  in  the  twentieth  century,  in 
a country  rich  in  every  conceivable  benefit 
that  nature  can  afford:  healthy  and  varied 
climate,  from  the  warm  tropical  breezes 
near  the  coast,  where  one  ran  live  the 
doin'  far  nientc  existence  of  the  south,  to 
the  bracing  atmosphere  of  the  pine-dad  hills 
that  gives  a vigor  and  zest  for  action  that 
one  is  accustomed  to  expect  only  in  north- 
ern latitudes;  a beautiful  bay.  the  like  of 
which  is  perhaps  not  to  be  found  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  affording  safe  anchorage 
for  the  largest  fleet  afloat,  and  a veritable 
elysium  for  yachtsmen;  undeveloped  mineral 
deposit*  abound  — gold,  iron,  copper,  etc. — 
with  salt  and  asbestos,  valuable  timbers, 
fertile  lands,  and  rich  grazing.  But  the  Do- 
minican never  dream*  of  turning  his  at- 
tention to  any  of  these;  he  looks  towards 
the  government  as  the  child  does  to  its  mo- 
ther. 

Those  who  have  ever  watched  a litter  of 
pigs  fighting  for  the  best  position  obtain- 
able at  the  mother's  teats,  totally  ignoring 
their  brothers'  interests  and  wants,  desirous 
only  of  filling  their  own  stomachs,  ran  form 
some  idea  of  the  Dominican.  Those  in 
jiower  are  mostly  too  occupied  in  preparing 
for  the  inevitable  “ rainy  day  ” to  give  much 
attention  to  making  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country,  and  should  any  one  raise  his 
voice  in  expostulation,  be  soon  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  a prison,  and  is  perhaps 
manaclcd.or  maybe  he  is  exiled;  and  on  occa- 
sion wonirn  and  children  are  made  to  suffer 
a like  fate.  The  foreigner,  used  to  strqng, 
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able,  and  Jut  gomannl,  looks  on  with 
horror  and  disgust  at  such  arbitrary  itieu- 
sures  and  selfish  policy.  As  soon  as  a gov- 
ernment is  formed,  all  who  have  failed  to 
obtain  u post,  or  are  unable  to  procure 
*'  hush  money  ” — thousands  of  dollars  are 
paid  away  to  men  and  women  who  may  be 
considered  inconvenient — begin  to  plot  for 
its  downfall.  Some  so-called  fortunate  ones 
are  always  able  to  catch  a plum,  and  the 
very  loose  idea  of  honor  that  obtains  in 
theac  parta  allows  such  gentlemen  to  change 
their  politics  and  betray  their  friends  with- 
out in  the  least  incurring  the  odium  of  their 
fellows.  Indeed,  these  are  looked  upon  as 
the  clever  ones,  and  somehow  manage  to 
thrive  under  any  and  every  situation. 

Then  there  are  the  money-lending  mer- 
chants, who,  having  obtained  a certain  credit 
in  Europe  or  New  York,  draw  on  the  foreign 
house  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  buying 
produce,  but  more  frequently  thia  money, 
borrowed  at  six  per  cent.,  is  used  to  bolster 
up  a rotten  government,  or  to  further  a 
still  worse  revolution.  Either  will  pay  any- 
thing from  two  per  cent.  U>  five  per  cent, 
a month  for  such  accommodation ; there 
is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  the  debts  be- 
come inconveniently  large.  Should  the 
party  the  merchant  is  bucking  obtain  power, 
ho  is  repaid  by  being  allowed  to  introduce 
merchandise  without  paying  the  legal  du- 
ties; here  again  the  poor  country  suffers, 
for  this  permission  is  generally  improved  by 
the  merchant  passing  I with  the  connivance 
of  the  customs  officials)  three  times  the 
quantity  for  which  permission  is  gained. 

This  means  that  such  houses  soon  have 
more  stock  than  they  can  readily  dispose 
of,  and  a great  part  of  the  supposed  gain 
is  lost  by  forced  sales  to  obtain  cash  to 
cover  their  credits;  or.  in  pushing  sales, 
credit  is  given  to  all  and  sundry  in  a manner 
that  astounds  one  accustomed  to  selecting 
with  care  the  customers  worthy  of  credit. 

Thia  promiscuous  giving  of  credit  has 
eaten  into  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
and,  indeed,  it  prevails  in  every  class  of 
work  or  business,  with  but  one  conspicuous 
example,  the  Humana  and  Santiago  Rail- 
way Company,  a Scotch  concern  with  a 
Scotch  manager,  who  is  n strong  believer 
in  the  old  adage  that  “ short  reckonings 
make  long  friends.”  Replying  some  time 
ago  to  an  application  from  the  late  govern- 
ment for  a little  breathing-time,  he  said, 
“If  Venezuela  had  followed  my  rule,  the 
European  power*  would  not  now  Is*  in  a 
position  to  worry  her;  I am  saving  you  from 
a similar  fate.”  If  one  engages  a servant, 
an  advance  is  naked  to  enable  lier  to  bring 
her  luggage;  a farmhand  always  asks  an 
advance  before  starting  work,  and  the  large 
sugar  and  bannnu  estates  have  to  pay  the 
fare  of  their  laborers,  often  from  the  neigh- 
boring islands:  the  majority  of  the  clerks 
owe  two  to  six  month*’  salary  to  their  em- 
ployers, and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

This  pernicious  credit  system  is.  without 
doubt,  slowly  dragging  the  country  to  ruin, 
leading,  as  it  doe*,  to  improvidcni-e  and  ex- 
travagance. The  courts  of  justice  are  a 
fares*,  nnd  would  lie  better  named  courts  of 
injustice.  In  the  case  of  any  litigant  ap- 
plying for  help,  it  is  a case  of  “ How  much 
do  you  possess  in  the  world,”  for  it  will 
all  be  needed  to  carry  on  your  cane,  and  there 
will  be  no  change  coming  to  you.  If  your 
means  and  influence  are  small,  the  case  will 
lie  quickly  decided — against-  you.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  a man  may  he  in  your  debt, 
it  is  always  cheaper  not  to  apply  to  the  law 
for  a settlement.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
better  • thinking  cIosb  that  the  United 
States  government  will  one  day  step  in  and 
bring  order  out  of  elinoa. 

Although  Santo  Domingo  was  the  country 
first  settled  by  Columbus  in  the  New  World, 
it  has  progressed  least  of  all;  it  cannot 
boast  of  any  public  work*,  and  driving-roads 
arc  absolutely  unknown.  The  only  means 
by  which  one  can  travel  about  the  country 


i>  by  horse.  along  narrow  tracks,  often 
knee-deep  in  mud;  all  stores  and  produce 
are  moved  by  caravans  of  mules,  as  they 
were  three  hundred  years  ago.  For  the  want 
of  a few  good  roads,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  rich  lands  lie  idle  and  unpro- 
ductive, and  the  streets  of  the  capital  are 
probably  in  a worse  condition  than  Diygo 
Columbus  left  them  in.  After  the  light  on 
the  5th  of  April  they  offered  a fearful  spec- 
tacle. with  hundreds  of  dead  lying  in  all 
directions. 

Are  tlime  barbarous  revolutions  got  up 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country?  Never, — one 
could  excuse  them  if  they  were.  No  enter- 
prise is  safe,  for  any  day  all  the  luborer* 
arc  liable  to  be  called  away,  and  work  is 
at  a standstill.  In  thia  way  mnny  enterpris- 
ing undertakings  started  by  foreigners  have 
Iwcn  crushed  in  the  bud.  How  welcome 
would  be  such  help  aa  England  has  given  to 
£ffypU  AH' that  is  needed  is  a st  rong  gov- 
ernment to  make  Hanto  Domingo  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  prosperous  of  the  West- 
Indian  Islands. 

I am,  air, 

W.  G.  Cu&ruAJT-MoirriMEtt. 


REAR-ADMIRAL  TAYLOR’S  FALLACY 

Kixicwono  P»»«.  Fa  . Mjy  jp.  /poj. 
To  tkr  Edit  nr  of  Harper'*  Weekly: 

Hi  a. — Permit  me  to  point  out.  a fallacy 
in  Rear-Admiral  Taylor’s  pleasantly,  and  no 
doubt  sincerely,  written  article  in  your  issue 
of  May  9 on  “ Battle  ships  Cheaper  than 
War."  For  the  moment  at  least  it  is  very 
impressive,  and  the  appeal  for  analogy  to  the 
police  protection  of  civil  life — a protection 
we  all  accept  and  justify— seems  at  first  un- 
answerable. Hut  the  writer  overlooks  one 
fact  which  utterly  destroy*  the  analogy, 
vix.,  that  il  m not  the  individual  him - 
*clf,  but  the  community,  that  protect a him. 
The  private  bearing  of  arms  for  such  de- 
fensive purpose,  except  in  particular  and 
clearly  defined  cases,  is  more  nnd  more  dis- 
couraged, nnd  in  some  highly  civilized  com- 
munities has  practically  ceased.  Where,  as 
in  some  part*  of  our  land,  it  is  still  widely 
prevalent,  it  is  accompanied  by  constant 
feuds,  bloodshed,  and  riot.  What  the  op- 
ponents of  the  military  spirit  urge  is  not 
that  the  individual  nation  should  I**  left  de- 
fenceless, hut  that  it  should  cease  to  go 
around  with  “ a chip  on  its  shoulder,"  look- 
ing out  for  some  one  to  “ tread  on  the  tail 
of  its  coat."  It  would  take  the  pistol  nnd 
shotgun,  and  even  the  shillalah,  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  individual  nation,  and  place 


them  in  those  of  n recognized  and  responsive 
world’s  constabulary,  which  stuill  see  that 
the  weakest  individual  nation  is  protected 
in  it*  right*,  nnd  allowed  to  go  about  ita 
proper  and  peaceful  busineo*.  The  admiral 
himself  came  so  near  to  this  point  that  it 
is  strange  it  escaped  him.  He  says,  “ A 
tribunal  has  been  established  which  arbi- 
trates in  the  interest  of  peace,  but  no  sword 
has  yet  been  placed  in  ita  hand  with  which 
to  enforce  its  decisiona.” 

Suppose,  then,  that  each  of  the  eight  or 
ten  civilized  powers.  England,  France.  Ger- 
many, Russia.  Italy,  Spain,  the  United 
States,  and  Japan,  with  Chile  and  one  or 
two  other  South-Amcrieun  states,  sets  off, 
say,  ita  three  most  powerful  and  most  mod- 
ern battle -ships  to  constitute  together  a 
world’s  navy  under  the  direct  command  of 
the  Hague  commission.  Then  let  all  the 
other  vessels  of  every  navy  be  dismantled 
nnd  allowed  to  l*econ>e  the  junk  they  are  now 
inevitably  Incoming,  or,  In* t ter,  converted,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  the  uses  of  peaceful  com- 
merce. We  shall  then  have  our  armed  police 
force  to  enforce  the  decree*  of  the  world’s 
court  of  arbitration,  nnd  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars,  like  the  old  wager  of  private  I nit- 
tie  and  the  duel  which  once,  when  every 
man's  hand  was  aguinst  his  fellow’s,  seemed 
so  hopelessly  fastened  on  the  race,  will  have 
been  relegated,  with  witchcraft  and  the  reat, 
to  the  museum  of  historic  curbwitirs.  Then, 
too,  we  shall  be  saved  from  the  wasteful  mis- 
take of  spending,  every  nation,  millions  upon 
navies  which,  like  the  encyclopedias,  begin 
to  be  out  of  ilatc  and  junk  as  soon  as  fin- 
ished, and  whose  relative  efficiency  in  any 
case  remains  practically  the  same  where  all 
Rre  fired  by  the  same  determination  not  to 
be  outclassed  by  the  rest.  The  world’s  navy 
could  not  become  out  of  date,  since,  being 
the  only  one,  no  other  could  be  more  modern. 

The  admiral  plead*  for  the  ennobling  qual- 
ity of  war;  but  I cannot  think  he  would 
deny  the  renowned  victories  of  peace,  or  the 
brave  self-sacrificeB  of  men  like  the  railroad 
engineers  this  same  issue  of  your  journal 
celebrates — heroes  of  a peaceful  civilization, 
going  sometimes  to  their  death  to  save 
other*  when  a leap  for  life  might  have  saved 
them. 

The  war  spirit  is  not  to  last  forever.  The 
prophet’s  vision  of  peace  is  the  true  one. 
Slowly  but  surely  we  are  moving  upward, 
working  out  the  beast,  to  let  the  ape  and 
tiger  die: 

Certain  If  knowledge  bring  the  sword. 

That  knowledge  take*  the  sword  away. 

I am,  sir. 


THE  WEEKLY  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

y^BOUT  two  years  ago  a discovery  of  gold  deposits  was 
made  in  the  State  of  Nevada  which  have  proved  to  be  even 
richer  than  the  discoveries  of  the  days  of  1849.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
State  and  in  its  varied  industries. 

In  next  week’s  Weekly  (on  tne  news-stands  June  17), 
the  story  of  Nevada  will  be  told.  There  will  be  the  story  of 
“The  Modern  ’49ers,”  “Reclaiming  a State,”  how  a governor 
helped  develop  a modem  cattle  industry,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  all 
based  on  actual  facts  and  anecdotes  gathered  at  first  hand  by 
our  special  representatives.  You  will  find  these  stories  not  only 
full  of  new  information,  but  as  interesting  as  good  fiction. 

56  PAGES.  ON  THE  NEWS-STANDS  JUNE  17 
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It  cannot  be  alone  the  severe  decline  in 
security  prices  of  the  peat  month  which  has 
disturbed  the  speculative  community.  The 
fact  that  values  are  lower  by  from  20  to  100 
points  than  they  were  during  the  bull  cam- 
paign of  the  Western  plungers  last  year, 
means  that  many  exuberant  and  undiscriroi- 
nating  speculators  have  lost  much  money 
and  probably  some  sleep.  But  since  the 
country  at  large  is  by  no  means  experiencing 
a similar  depression  or  contraction  of  trade 
or  of  values,  there  is  no  widespread  appre- 
hension that  the  worst  is  about  to  happen. 
What  has  been  disquieting  in  (he  pant  two 
or  three  weeks  has  been  the  mystery  which 
has  enveloped  the  identity  of  the  seller. 
There  has  been  liquidation,  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a doubt.  The  question  uppermost 
in  many  minds  has  been : Who  is  selling,  and 
why?  Failing  to  receive  a definite  reply  or 
satisfactory  reasons,  the  community  has 
paid  heed  to  the  rumor-monger,  and  names 
have  been  bandied  about  with  a freedom 
never  before  known  in  Wall  Street,  while 
the  theories,  explanations,  and  “ inside 
history,"  a*  well  as  “ real  remains, " have 
been  amazingly  ingenious:  and  all  of  them 
corroborated  by  a wealth  of  detail  and  a 
plausibility  truly  amazing  and  untrust- 
worthy. There  can  be  no  question  that 
sentiment  has  been  more  deeply  affected  by 
auch  rumors  and  gossip  than  is  usually  the 
case.  The  community  has  felt  the  contagion, 
and  a “ psychological  ware  ” has  swept  over 
conservative  investor  and  reckless  speculator 
alike,  strengthening  suspicion,  awakening 
doubts,  deepening  fears.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  seldom  has  the  outside  public 
felt  so  bearish  on  storks  as  of  late.  As  a 
rule,  the  average  outsider  no  more  can  sell 
stocks  short  than  the  average  man  U left- 
handed  ; but,  of  late,  “ lamina " have  l>een 
" shorting " the  market  with  the  aplomb 
of  veterans.  They  are  the  same  men  who 
bought  the  same  stocks  nt  the  very  height 
of  the  inflation,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
wonder  whether  their  position  on  the  market 
at  present  is  not  an  indication  of  the  near 
approach  of  a turn  in  the  tide. 

Of  course,  the  selling  on  which  prices  have 
fallen  so  violently  was  not  all  short  selling, 
nor  did  all  the  short  selling  come  from  out- 
siders. Skilful  professionals  hare  “ ham- 
mered " values  unceasingly  and,  It  must  he 
admitted,  successfully,  and  such  manipula- 
tion as  ha*  been  witnessed  really  was  em- 
ployed further  to  depress  prices.  But  apart 
from  this,  there  has  been  much  genuine 
selling  of  “long"  stock.  It  is  probably 
true  that  much  of  this  has  been  by  *'  big  ” 
men— not  the  great  banking-houses,  but  rich 
speculators  who  sold  what  they  could  in 
order  to  protect  what  they  could  not  sell. 
It  is  not  so  paradoxical  as  it  aounda.  this 
selling  of  good  stocks  to  take  care  of  stocks 
which  are  not  so  good,  because  there  is  a 
market  for  the  one  class,  and  there  is  none 


for  the  other.  Of  two  certain  losses,  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  take  the  lesser, 
great  though  the  latter  may  be.  The  neces- 
sity for  taking  any  loas  at  all  came  from 
the  fresh  realization  that  the  public  gener- 
ally is  in  no  mood,  or  perhaps  in  no  posi- 
tion, to  increase  Its  holdings.  In  other 
worda.  the  mass  of  *'  undigested  securities  ” 
is  still  weighing  heavily  upon  the  commu- 
nity. The  “big"  men,  the  belated  pro- 
moters and  unwiae  underwriters  who 
thought  the  stock-market  mine  had  not 
“ petered  out,”  have  been  paying  the  penalty 
of  undue  optimism,  to  use  a charitable  ex- 
pression. 

In  the  past,  on  severe  declines  the  weak 
speculators  have  sold  and  the  strong  have 
bought.  But  in  the  last  decline,  since  many 
strong  operators  were  selling  and  could  not 
buy,  and  the  public  never  buys  when  stocks 
are  going  down,  the  usual  "support”  has 
been  absent  to  a disquieting  degree.  The 
natural  inference  was  that  the  men  who  nor- 
mally may  be  depended  upon  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  bargain  prices  were  in  no  posi- 
tion to  profit  by  the  others'  selling.  All 
this,  aided  by  the  reports  of  crop  prospects 
rendered  less  brilliant  by  weather  condi 
tions.  floods,  etc.,  nnd  the  multiplicity  of 
labor  difficulties  throughout  the  country, 
amply  account,  for  the  rapid  growth  of 
pessimism  in  Wall  Street. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  decline  in 
iron  prices,  but  it  is  not  in  this  instance 
indicative  of  a decreased  consumption ; and 
rather  that  the  necessity  in  over  for  paying 
a premium  for  quick  delivery  when  pro- 
ducers were  handicapped  by  the  scarcity  of 
fuel.  Of  far  greater  interest  will  it  be  to 
see  the  effect  of  a protracted  strike  in  the 
building  trade  on  the  demand  for  structural 
material,  and  the  difficulty  of  floating 
new  bonds  and  stocks  on  the  demand  for 
rails.  Of  the  crop#  it  is  yet  too  early  to 
speak.  Railroad  earnings  are  steadily 
showing  gains  on  last  year’s  remarkable 
totals,  and  do  not  confirm  the  suspicion 
that  the  decline  in  stock  price*  has  “ dis- 
counted ” a contracting  volume  of  general 
business.  The  money-market  causes  more 
anxiety.  Rate*  arc  easy  enough  now,  but 
there  is  the  fear  of  stringency  in  the 
autumn.  Despite  the  heavy  liquidation  of 
the  past  month,  loan*  have  not  decreased, 
according  to  the  bank  statement-  But.  the 
bank  figures  do  not  tell  the  facts  that  debts 
to  Europe  are  being  transferred  to  the  New 
York  hanks,  and  that  the  financing  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railrnad’s  improvements  in- 
volves vast  sums.  The  belief  that  the  loans 
of  promoter*  and  underwriters  are  still  enor- 
mous is  based  upon  a widely  acknowledged 
fact.  They  must  continue,  and  the  losers 
will  be  the  underwriters.  But  that  because 
some  of  the  later  “creations”  are  not  sound 
every  induntrial  concern  in  the  country  ia 
unsound,  ia  not  true.  Prices  of  many  stocks 
are  down  to  the  level  of  actual  value,  and 
some  arc  below  their  real  worth.  It  is  well 
to  remember  this. 


tFILD  LIFE 
OF  ORCHARD 
AND  FIELD 

By  ERNEST  INGERSOLL 

New  Edition,  with  many  New  Photographs , 


enlarged 
a.nd 
rev  feed 
edition 
of  thie 
author's 
**F  riends 
Worth 
Knowing.” 
with 
numerous 
additions 


$1.40  net 
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Bills  of  exchange  bought  and 
sold-  Cable  Transfers  to  Eu- 
rope and  South  AJrica.  Com- 
mercial and  Travellers’  Letters 
of  Credit.  Collections  made. 
International  Cheques.  Cer- 
tificate* of  Deposit. 

Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

Bananas,  No.  SB  Wall  Stmsxt. 

HASKINS  & SELLS 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 
NO.  20  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

CAILS  ADDMES5,  " N1UULU  " 

•M  DIAMOM  IT-.  WILLIAMSON  BLDG-  JO  COLIMAN  IT.. 

CHICAGO,  ILL-  Cl  MTMLAND.  O.  LONDON,  ■ C- 

LINCOL1*  TMt'lT  St  PC  . ST.  LOOK.  MO. 

Men  of 

Standing:  Wanted! 

To  sell  a first-class  Security  and 
become  Agents. 

These  Securities  arc  based  on  one 
of  the  greatest  propositions  offered 
to  the  public  to-day,  a proposition 
wltb  Us  value  proven  to  a certainty. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  be- 
come identified  with  a substantial 
undertaking  and  receive  good  com- 
pensation for  your  efforts. 

Write  or  tall  for  full  far- 
titulars  giving  referente . 

GEO.  E.  SANDERS  New  York 

1235-36  Broad  Exchange  Building 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


The 

Com  Exchange  Bank 

New  York 


WILLIAM  A.  NASH,  Prttidtnl 

Vice-Presidents 
F T.  MARTIN.  Cashier 
WM.  E.  WILLIAMS , Assistant  Cashier 


THOMAS  T.  BARR . ) 
WALTER  £.  FREW,  f 


CONDENSED  STATEMENT 

DECEMBER  t,  1902 


ASSETS 

Loans  and  Discounts  ...  $22,821,102.49 

Due  from  Banks 1,809,  *33-5* 

Banking  Houses  and  Lots  . 1,524,792.96 

Bonds,  Stocks,  etc 1,024,125.34 

Cash  and  c’ks  on  other  Banks  9,386,664.23 
$3$, 5*5.8*8.54 


LIABILITIES 
Capital,  Surplus,  and  Undivid- 
ed Profits $5,216,107.78 

Deposits  subject  to  Check  3*»349.7*o-7* 


Affrays  mention  HARPER'S 
WEEKLY  when  writing  to  adver- 
tisers. 
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The  U.  S.  

“ Long  Distance  ” 
Automobile  Co.’s 

TOURINC  CARS 

GUtilt  fair  American  Hand* 


Tiro  Cgtinilrrn,  Vertical  Engine 

Price  $nr»oo.oo 

Built  for  service. long  ran* and  hSlIcliintiini;.  Simply 
n|icrAiet|,  lice  from  vibration.  Each  part  riuily 
reached,  no  inlricute  macliincry  to  get  out  o I order. 


Oar  book  is  of  unusual  interest  to 
Automobilists.  Sent  fry*  on  request 

U.  S.  Long  Distance  Automobile  Co. 

no-114  Wnt  <m  Street,  New  York 
Factory,  307  Whhon  St.,  Jersey  City 


The  Worlds  Be.  / 1 Tonic 
hr  ported  from  TJinidad  B.W  I 


22  GOLD  MEDALS 

| lORkOM  1842  LONOOH  '804 
PKMMlfWA  iB76  MrrAtO  1901 

vitkHA  .a?)  fA„5r  ::j; 

CHiCAOO  1)9)  (_  1 800 

The  Only  Genuine 


By  Roynl  Warrant,  Purveyors 
to  His  Majesty,  the  German 
Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia. 

Sir  |l  lie  ALiirv-n-J  K<iilt  !>ui»l*e  A|.  «,.r.«T. 
•*u>».x  ISiimlsI.  «n.l  SlW**1  Hn"".  ««'<** 

II..  llh.  >,  cuiIKhi  inuint^ni. 

III.  Im  l>*.  » vVAvl  '»•< 

SLirJ,®r.J?5  SmWBSi  5 
K*n.  4 's5rt  S fS-KLt.  TV.  * 

r.  mermen*,  tint.  »«■«.  *-  »■ 


COOK’S  FLAKED  RICE 

mixed  with  bread  dough  in  the  right  proportions  makes 
a most  delicious  bread. 


A TEN-DOLLAR 
GOLD  PRIZE 
GIVEN  FOR 


THE  BEST 
FLAKED  RICE 
BREAD  RECEIPT 


COOK'S  FLAKED  RICE  is  sold  by  your  grocer.  In 
each  package  is  a little  Cook-Book  which  tells  how 
to  make  many  delicious  new  dishes.  In  sending  us 
your  bread  receipt  write  your  name  and  address  plainly, 
directing  envelope  to  : : : : : : : " : 

COOK’S  FLAKED  RLCE  CO.,  1 Union  Sq^,  N.  Y. 
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THE  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  NEW  CHINESE  MINISTER 


One  of  the  first  official  duties  of  President  Roosevelt  on  his  return  to  Washington  from  his  Western 
trip  was  the  formal  reception  of  Sir  Chontung  Liang  Cheng,  K.C.M.G..  the  new  Chinese  Minister. 
The  presentation  to  the  President  took  place  at  the  White  House,  and  the  ceremony  was  attended  by 
Secretary  Hay,  the  President's  secretary.  Mr.  Loeb,  and  various  members  of  the  Chinese  Legation 
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The  ruined  Union  Station,  Kansas  City,  and  the  submerged  Yards,  showing  I’ulhnan  Cars  nearly  under  Water 


Heinn  iile,  a Suburb  vj  Kansas  City,  which  has  been  practically  blotted  ojj  the  Map 

THE  HAVOC  OF  THE  WESTERN  FLOODS 
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Interior  of  the  Union  station,  Kansas  City,  with  'three  Feel 
of  It’dtfr  ahoix  the  Floor 


In  the  Santa  Ft  Freight  Yards,  where  an  Engine  "died” 
early  in  the  Flood 


Wreck  of  the  Elewtcii  Railway  where  it  crosses  the  Kansas  Ritvr.  The  great  force  of  the  Flood  is  shown  clearly  in  the  Photograph 

THE  HAVOC  OF  THE  WESTERN  FLOODS 
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A New  Invention  for  Our  Next  Wa_r 


ANEW  and  important  function 
has  been  added  to  the  a I ready 
deadly  ahell — visibility  of  it* 
flight  at  night.  By  means  of 
a torch  attached  to  the  ba*c 
of  the  shell,  it  is  possible  to  watch  it 
throughout  its  entire  course,  and  to  we 
clearly  the  exact  point  at  which  it 
strike's.  With  the  automatic  gun*  now 
fast  coming  into  general  use  and  firing 
one-pounder  shells  at  the  rate  of  four 
shots  a weond.  a praetieally  continuous 
stream  of  fire  is  thrown,  which  can  Ik* 
directed  like  water  from  a hose,  with- 
out using  the  sights  of  the  gun  and 
without  knowing  the  range. 

The  illuminated  shell  was  invented 
and  developed  by  Mr.  .1.  1».  Semple,  of 
1‘ittshurg,  Pennsylvania,  who  owns  ail 
the  patents,  and  it  has  been  taken  up 
for  extensive  tests  by  both  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
.as  those  of  England,  tier  many,  and 
Frame. 

Although  much  of  practical  value 
was  learned  from  the  naval  battle*  of 
the  Spanish  war.  there  was  no  oppor- 
tnnity  to  prove  the  effectiveness  of  the 
nimh-m  1oi-]M-do-hnut  in  the  hands  of 
daring  and  competent  men.  In  repelling 
the  attacks  of  these  llect  little  vessels, 
it  is  rasy  to  imagine  how  difficult  is 
the  work  of  the  gunner,  when  suddenly  the  much-light  of  the 
laittle-ship  "picks  up"  an  incoming  torpedo-boat . where  hut  a 
moment  before  tin-  sea  was  blank.  There  is  no  time  to  find  the 
range  or  elevate  the  sight*.  The  swiftly  moving  destroyer  must 
he  hit.  and  hit  hard,  before  it  reaches  the  SOil-yard  uiurk.  where 
it  will  discharge  its  first  lH-ineh  Whitehead. 

The  time  allowed  the  gunner  in  which  to  strike  some  vital 
part  is  a little  over  one  minute.  Behind  him  are  the  lives  of 
WOO  men.  Iii*  own  life,  a four-million-dollur  battle-whip,  and  the 
cause  for  which  he  is  fighting:  in  front  is  the  desperate  de- 
stroyer. certain  of  accomplishing  its  end  unless  *top|*-d  (adore 
it  gets  too  close. 

The  knowledge  of  the  result  if  he  fails,  the  short  time,  the  sud- 


denness with  which  he  is  called  into 
action,  all  tend  to  make  his  work  ex- 
tremely difficult.  The  combined  attack 
of  several  destroyers  at  once  would,  un- 
der present  conditions,  prove  almost 
impossible  to  resist.  It  is  for  these 
emergencies,  when  accuracy  ami  ex- 
treme rapidity  of  fin-  are  demanded, 
that  the  illuminated  shell  is  expected 
to  lie  most  effective. 

Exhaustive  test*  by  the  army  have 
shown  that  by  its  aid  field  hatteries 
can  go  into  aetion  at  night  without  any 
previoua  knowledge  of  the  range,  and 
that  it  promotes  the  effect ivem-s»  of 
fire  from  coast  artillery  by  showing  the 
exact  trajectory  of  the  shell,  the  drift 
by  the  wind,  uml  the  amount  of  “ lead  ” 
necessary  to  strike  a swiftly  moving 
vessel  at  long  rungc.  Without  the  diitn 
gained  bv  watehing  the  fiight  of  the 
first  slu  li  the  correction*  for  wind  and 
speed  of  n moving  target  would  he 
largely  a matter  of  guess,  and  while 
tin-  range  can  he  i-orrectly  given  and 
the  sights  accurately  set,  it  still  re- 
quire*  uniform  velocity  of  the  shrll  for 
accurate  work. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  ft 
charge  of  smokeless  powder  if  ex- 
jsisinI  to  dampnrss  does  not  give  the 
required  velocity,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  powder  that  lift*  been  stored  in  a dry  place  for  a long 
time  is  apt  to  give  velocities  higher  than  the  standard,  and  may 
cause  a mis*  by  over-shooting,  although  the  correct  range  Is?  given 
and  the  sights  correctly  set. 

The  object  of  a fort  or  a battle -ship  is  to  curry  and  protect  the 
guns;  the  sole  object  of  the  gun  is  to  hit.  Any  device,  there- 
fore. which  aids  in  increasing  the  nuinticr  of  hits  in  a given  time 
cannot  Is*  too  highly  valued. 

An  order  for  several  thousand  of  the  illuminating  attachments, 
called  " Tracers,”  for  suh-ralihre  target  practice  with  the  must- 
defence  guns  ha*  been  placed  with  Mr.  Semple,  and  it  Is  expected 
that  not  only  will  the  excellence  of  the  night  work  la-  improved, 
hut  considerable  interest  added  to  turget  practice. 


The  " Toreh"  >/n 7/  in  net  uni  Wnrfttre 

'i<ju  t'Utun-  a irynty  :■*  Nmr  «/•  h-nU  -hipt  in  th-  ineht-rm  She  h-ii  Vi  a fitatrJ  by  a intuk-UulU  It- m atu  bnuUihtp.  uhan 
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Complete  Cooking  Outfit,  containing 
Utensils,  used  by  our  Soldiers 


Our  American 
Soldier  and 
His  F ood 

By  J.  E.  Jenks 


The  Cooking  Apparatus  tn  Use  tn  the 
Field 


WHEN  (hr  militiaman  join*  the  regular  soldier  as  an 
ully  of  the  national  dcfrndrra,  ua  he  may  do  under 
recent  legislation,  he  will  find  provided  for  him  u 
ay«trrn  of  subsistence  intrieute  enough  in  its  variety 
and  bounty  to  meet  all  the  conditions  of  military 
service.  He  need  no  longer  depend  upon  the  uncertainties  of  the 
forage,  as  did  so  often  his  predecessor  of  the  civil  war,  and  he 
will  In*  so  much  better  fed  than  hia  fellow 
of  the  foreign  armies  that  he  can  appreciate 
why  the  oilier r*  of  the  European  commands 
of  the  allied  forces  in  China  an  that  memor- 
able march  to  Peking  were  anxious  to  buy 
the  American  army  ration  of  our  subsistence 
officers  and  satisfy  the  cravings  of  soldierly 
hunger. 

The  militiaman,  along  with  the  regular, 
will  go  into  the  tirlil  when  the  rail  for  uetion 
conies  unhampered  hy  any  burden  of  food, 
save  that  bountiful  repast  of  indigestible* 
with  which  lie  is  certain  to  In*  laden  when 
he  leave*  home,  lie  may,  if  he  choose,  save 
from  his  t-amp  meals  or  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  sympathetic  citizens  such  food  ns 
he  wishes  to  carry  on  his  person,  hut  on 
the  ordinary  march  and  in  camp  his  haver- 
sack,  the  successor  of  tin*  cumWraomc  knap- 
sack. need  contain  no  final,  for  his  ration 
on  the  road  will  In*  transported  by  one  of 
the  numerous  means  of  transportation.  Dif- 
ficulties of  travel,  however,  such  ns  were  en- 
countered hv  our  soldiers  in  Culm  should  be 
taken  into  account. 

The  soldier  of  the  civil  war  usually  hud  a 
hard  time  of  it.  lie  was  frequently  forced 
to  carry  his  own  food,  and  was  lucky  when 
lie  did  not  find  himself  on  u ten -day  march 
with  only  a four-day  supply.  In  those  days 
and  even  since  the  trooper  found  fat  bacon 
and  the  succulent  linked  I wan  hi*  staple 
articles  when  there  was  the  opportunity  of 
cooking  them.  If  any  article  of  food  is  a 
national  characteristic  of  our  army  it  is  the 
liean.  which  is  so  popular  that  no  military 
meal  in  the  field  or  in  camp  is  considers! 
wholly  complete  without  it.  The  soldier  of 
to-day  mini  not  regaid  his  gastronomic  situa- 
tion as  perilous.  He  will  not  find  his  officers 
offering  ten  dollars  for  a pitiful  cracker,  us  was  sometime*  the 
ease  in  the  South  in  the  sixties,  and  he  will  not  Ik*  so  hard  pressed 
for  fcssl  a*  to  Is-  grateful  for  young  alligator  toils,  us  were  our 
soldiers  in  Florida  during  the  war  with  the  Seminole  Indians.  An- 
other final  on  that  occasion  was  a species  of  cabtmge  which  grew 
at  the  top  of  thp  palmetto  • tree.  This  preserved  the  men  from 
starvation,  which  is  not 
likely  to  confront  the  sol 
dier  who  gia*s  into  action 
nowadays,  for  he  will  find 
the  railroad  or  the  wagon 
train  penetrating  into  the 
fastnesses  dose  upon  his 
heels. 

The  service  on  the  West- 
ern plains  ha*  ls-.-n  made 
com  |mra  lively  comfortable, 
now  that  the  tr.asp*  do  not 
have  to  depend  upon  the 
hull  teams,  capable  of  mak- 
ing no  more  than  ten  miles 
u day.  Time  was  when  men 
sallied  forth  with  the  pros- 
pect of  going  without,  of 
tem-r  than  getting,  their 
dinners,  and  they  were 
happy  with  a niece  of  fat 
ha.on,  u hard  biscuit,  and 
a tin  dish  of  blackest  coffee. 

They  had  mi  those  occasions 
flour  fresh  from  the  hug. 
and  wen*  glad  of  the  re- 
sultant " llupjuck  ” when 


thev  could  find  enough  wood  or  other  fuel  on  the  arid  prairie  to 
make  a Are.  If  llieir  hucon  gave  out,  as  it  sometimes  did  in  the 
Southern  swamp*,  they  atr  cooked  horse,  and  it  is  on  record  that 
Ucocrul  Harney's  trusty  animal  served  that  beneficent  office. 

The  soldier  of  to-day  g«a**  forth  with  the  assurance  that  he  will 
get  his  three  meals  a day  served  for  him,  and  that  he  will  not  be 
obliged  to  carry  his  food  except  upon  the  rare  occasions  of 
emergency,  when  lie  may  la*  required  to  take 
not  more  than  five  days’  rations.  At  such 
limes  he  would  fimi  awaiting  him  an 
**  emergency  ration,"  consisting  of  sixteen 
ounces  of  hard  bread,  ten  ouncra  of  bacon, 
four  ounces  of  |ieu-mral,  two  ounces  of  cof- 
fee, roasted  and  ground,  with  four  grains  of 
saccharin  (or  one  half  ounce  of  tea  with 
four  grains  of  saccharin),  a little  salt  and 
|a'pia*r,  mid  a ha  If -ounce  of  tobacco,  or  n 
trifle  more  than  thirty-three  ounces  in  all.  In 
the  ration  |Mickngc  lie  would  find  the  com- 
(aments  separately  wrap|a*d,  the  lutcon  in 
lough  paraffin  pu|o*r.  the  hard  bread  in 
grease-proof  covering*,  and  the  nen-mral  in 
cylindrical  packages,  and  the  other  articles 
in  amnll  waterproof  packets. 

When  the  militiaman  joins  the  regular  in 
garrison  In*  may  find  himself  in  the  company 
mess,  which  is  the  most  popular  of  the  forms 
of  army  subsistence  under  peaceful  condi- 
tions, nr  hr  may  live  in  the  consolidated 
mess,  where  all  the  troop*  of  the  biggest  gar- 
rison cat  ill  the  common  mews-hall,  where 
the  liquids  are  measured  by  gallons  and  the 
solids  hv  bushel*.  The  ration  in  garrison 
i*  bountiful  and  varied;  in  the  company  mess 
in  time  of  peace  the  regular  or  his  friend 
of  the  militia  will  ait  down  to  a rural  us 
hearty  and  wholesome  as  he  would  And  at 
home.  He  breakfasts  at  fl.30  a.m..  dines  at 
noon,  and  ha*  hi*  supper  at  five  or  six  o’clock. 
While  on  the  march  only  two  meals  are  pre- 
pared— an  early  breakfast  and  an  curly  din- 
ner two  or  three  hours  before  aunsrt.  In  the 
garrison,  as  in  the  Held,  tne  ration  bus  Wen 
scientifically  devised.  It  takes  into  uerount 
the  climatic  situation  with  such  variation 
in  the  hill  of  fare  as  would  give  him  the 
pro|ier  kind  of  food  at  the  tnmicul  station 
as  well  as  at  a station  in  Alaska,  for  the  ration  is  of  so  elastic  u 
composition  as  to  offer  in  the  meat  portion  such  equivalents  ns 
fresli  las-f,  fresh  mutton,  pork,  bacon,  salted  beef,  dried  codfish, 
fresh  codfish,  pickled  mackerel,  and  canned  salmon.  lie  gets 
his  cuth-e  green  or  rousted,  and  his  ten  green  or  black,  with 
sugar  or  molasses,  or  cane  syrup,  as  conditions  vary. 

While  baked  Wans  is  n 
distinctive  dish  in  our 
army,  thrre  is  another 
home  • in. nli-  article  whose 
use  is  the  result  of  prac- 
tical ex|a*riments  over  a 
kitchen  range  hy  (iencral 
Weston,  the  present  t’nm- 
missary  • (iencral  of  the 
Army.  General  Weston  ap- 
plied himself  to  inventing  a 
military  hash  and  stew,  and 
he  went  into  the  kitchen 
himself  in  the  effort  to  oh- 
tuiu  the  combination.  The 
la*ef  stew  is  made  of  select- 
ed meats,  potatoes,  onions, 
and  a sauce  prepared  from 
the  juice  of  the  meat.  The 
hash  is  made  of  meat,  po- 
tatoes. onion*,  and  the  usual 
condiments.  Thi*  is  the 
latest  development  in  the 
army  commissariat.  Dur- 
ing ' General  Weston’s,  re- 
search hr*  was  wont  to  call 
iu  prominent  people,  and 
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regale  them  with  luncheon*  of  the  experiment* I food.  It  was 
found,  too.  that  soldiers  in  various  localities  have  special  cravings 

in  tin-  tropic*  it  is  lor  sweets  and  acids.  In  Cuba  the  auhsistciice 

officers  wilt  Iiiii  nls  of  vinegar  to  the  firing  lines,  broke  in  the 
heads,  and  let  the  men  dip  in  their  cups  and  help  themselves.  It 
i*  on  record  that  John  Jacob  Astor,  a volunteer  staff  officer  with 
wealth  enough  to  buy  the  peach  crop  of  a country,  was  grateful 
for  a can  of  oraches;  and  a 
common  spectacle  was  that  of 
u man  consuming  the  contents 
of  a can  of  tomatoes.  In  the 
Philippines  it  has  been  possible 
to  satisfy  the  demand  for  sweets, 
and  no  lr»*  than  120.000  pounds 
of  candy  are  shipped  yearly  to 
nur  soldiers  in  tlie  archipelago. 

Candy  was  also  sent  to  the 
troop*  in  China,  and  the  IH4MI 
pounds  of  the  first  shipment 
lasted  hut  two  days  among  the 
I21MI  men.  It  came  a few  days 
before  Christum*,  and  it  made 
the  foreign  allies  wonder  at  the 
prodigality  of  a government. 

They  eonld  understand  why 
General  Weston  told  a foreign 
military  attache  the  other  day 
that  the  latter'*  country  could 
not  afford  to  feed  it*  soldiers  a* 
we  did  our*,  for  it  would  take 
nearly  $34Mt,0(M>  a day  to  give 
the  largest  of  Kuropean  armies 
the  Amerienn  soldier's  ration. 

That  is  why  the  national  mi- 
litiaman or  the  regular  is  better 
off  with  hi*  !*<•(  hash,  baked 
buns,  and  randy  than  the  Ger- 
man.  and  French,  for  instance, 
with  their  fresh  bread,  or  the  |{ti**ian  with  hi*  hot  soup.  The 
Germans  adhere  to  the  fresh-bread  principle  ho  tenaciously  a*  to 
supply  lircud  linking  wagons,  which  are  supposed  to  keep  up  with 
the  troop*,  mid  furnish  them  with  that  article  while  they  are  on 
the  march,  or  even  in  the  enemy’s  country;  while  the  French  have 
a pm  t a I il  i*  oven  which  may  la-  taken  apart  as  a convenience  in 
transportation.  Our  officer*  do  not  consider  fresh  bread  indis- 
[M-nsalile.  mid  it  hn.s  Is-cn  found  that  the  hard  bread  is  ipiitc  as 
nutritious,  und  is  at  hand  when  it  i*  wanted  by  the  hungry  trooper. 


Tlie  soldier  in  the  field  ha*  furnished  an  alluring  and  lucrative 
nuirket  for  the  eoneocter  of  concentrated  foods.  There  are  in- 
numerable concent rnted  soup  and  meat  extracts,  the  latter  now 
being  in  the  form  of  capsules.  The  patent  ration  used  by  us  in 
the  Philippine*  is  put  up  in  oblong  tin  cans,  opened  with  a key. 
The  content*  are  *up|M>*ed  to  include  pea-incnl,  cracker-dust,  bacon 
fat,  and  with  seasoning.  It  is  always  interesting  to  know  what 
the  soldier  get*  in  the  way  of 
"extras."  In  some  armies  he 
gets  nothing,  and  in  our  own 
country  totiucro  may  Is-  consid- 
ered the  only  luxury,  aside  from 
candy.  He  will  never  get  his 
"grog”  again.  In  Knglaiid  a 
gill  of  rum  may  la-  issued  on  the 
order  of  the  doctor.  The  Get • 
mans  have  tobacco,  and  in  an 
enemy’s  country  the  ration  is  in 
creased  by  the  issue  of  spirit*, 
lu  the  Hungarian  army  thr  ra- 
tion includes  brands,  tobacco, 
and  sometime*  cigar*.  Although 
ti-a  is  tin-  luitioiuil  Itcvcragc  in 
Hussia  it  is  not  a part  of  the  of- 
ficial ration,  hut  i*  purchased  bv 
the  soldiers  themselves.  In  Hoi 
land  the  war  ration  includes,  un- 
dances,  a half- 
liter  of  gin.  The  lielgian  soldier 
i*  one  of  the  few  soldier*  in  the 
world  who  get*  butter  in  his  ra- 
tion. Tin-  Japanese  soldier  re- 
reives  spiced  Vegetable*  and  tea, 
and  in  hot  weather  during  the 
war  with  t’liina  hard  tlour  Ids 
rnil  was  sulistitilted  for  the  riee 
which  is  the  principal  |sirtioii  of 
the  Jap’s  ration.  Il  is  to  this 
extent  that  the  soldiers  of  the  various  armies  are  allowed  “ extras  ” 
a*  a means  of  contributing  to  their  rontentment  in  active 
service. 

That  army  lin*  the  best  fighters  which  gives  its  soldiers  the 
best.  fond.  Military  strategy  is  akin  to  military  subsistence.  Vic- 
tory in  arms  may  Ik-  said  to  depend  upon  the  satisfactory  em- 
ployment of  the  digestive  organ*,  and  the  alimentary  canal  i* 
intimately  related  to  heroism.  Our  army  is  the  best  in  the  world 
for  it*  sire,  l*-cau*e  its  soldier*  are  the  l*-st  fed. 


Snap  Shots  of  the  Balkan  Insurgents 


TIIK  bonds  of  insurgent  natives  who  are  in  continual  re- 
volt against  the  Turk*  in  Macedonia  make  their  home* 
in  the  mountuin  fa*lnc**e*  of  the  country,  where  they  are 
comparatively  secure  against  attack.  Their  occasional 
collision  with  armed  forces  of  the  Turks  result  in  con- 
flicts which  usually  end  disastrously  for  the  insurrectionists. 

The  accompanying  photographs  were  taken  by  nur  special  cor- 
rc*|>nndcnt  in  the  Italkan*  under  many  difficulties  and  with 
great  risk  to  hi*  life,  as  the  revolutionaries  fiercely  resent  the  in- 


tinlknn hi.uirgi-nls  prf /hiring  w Mini  in  tluir  M.'tuthiin 


trusion  of  strangers  Into  tlieir  mountain  territory.  The  photo- 
graph to  the  left  show*  the  insurgent*  taking  their  ease  in  tlieir 
retreat  in  the  hill*-,  they  lye  conking  a meal  over  a fire  of  twigs 
and  l*jughs.  and  discussing  their  plan  of  campaign  for  a coining 
raid.  The  right-hand  picture  represents  them  after  they  have  been 
warned  of  the  approach  of  a division  of  Turkish  trcsipB  who  are 
pursuing  them.  They  have  got  tlieir  ramp  in  marching  order,  and 
are  preparing  to  move  to  some  retreat  where  they  will  be  better 
protected  from  assault. 


Hrinking  Cnnip  .»/'/.  r luiug  Il'.irrW  <•/  //o  A />/•/■•  an  It  .•/  Turkish 
Tr.h>/>s 
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the:  JEWISH  MASSACR.ES  IN  RUSSIA 


This  drawing  h.it  »»<!•/<•  front  <j  dstailed  description  furnished  by  our  correspondent  in  Hs'ssarahia.  tils’  scene  of  tits’ 
rs  > ent  Jeu'ish  atro>  itic*.  I family  of  In  tug  tuuir  Kishineff  l<arricasls’d  thcm*cl;Ys  in  their  hoins’  during 

tits’  massacre,  hut  the  house  teas  broken  into  by  an  infuriated  With,  and  they  ttvw  oecr  pi'uvrcd  after  ii  i otmnzcoux 
n si  stance  flits  it  but  one  «■/  many  similar  •nitrate*  /vr/yfrilfit/  agsihist  the  Kuwtan  Jew*  in  this  district 
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.Vfl»  "Jl/fliw"  ' *'  CoHsliiution " 

o/  AiiJ/j  of  iwne  "JlfdiV  u»iii  cup-dcfender  " Constitvtien,"  ikatriug  iimiAjr  dz?v&>/>«triix  teteant  undercut  It  nils  at  bate  and  stem  of  the 
ttext  ityU  iachts  and  battle-ships 


Have  90-footers  Influenced  Naval  Vessels? 


From  the  Point  of  View  of  the  Ya.cht-Designer 

By  W.  Starling  Burgess 


IN  view  of  the  Urge  amount  of  energy,  time,  nml  money  ex- 
pemlitl  on  tlie  const  met  ion  and  perfection  of  the  great 
90- foot  sailing-machine*,  nml  of  the  enthusiasm  which  yearly 
er«*atc«  atmrea  of  new  ami  original  raring-famt*  along  our 
uniat,  it  is  interesting  to  truce  tin-  applicability  of  experience 
gaineil  in  yacht-designing  to  the  broader  tiehU  of  the  naval  and 
merchant  marine*. 

Thunks  to  tl»c  lightning  stride*  in  power  achieved  by  the  marine 
engine,  there  hua  been -little  difficulty  in  obtaining  advance  of  speed 
for  all  type*  of  steam-vessels  from  year  to  year,  this  advance  l>c- 
ing  fanight  almost  solely  at  the  expense  of  increased  librae -power 
and  not.  hy  perfection  of  model.  W ith  the  rucing-yacht  it  ia  differ- 
ent- Comparatively  delinite  limits  of  sail  spread  and  consequent 
horse- |*ow«-r  for  a given  length  of  hull  are  quickly  reached,  and 
greater  speed  faisjinc*  a prohtem  not  i»f  greater  driving  power,  but 
of  the  form  most  easily  driven  while  affording  the  stability  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  |m**ihlr  sail  spread.  Thus  the  yacht  lias  ar- 
rived at  a subtlety  and  [icrfcctlon  of  design  for  her  own  special 
ends  not  to  he  found  in  ritlirr  man-of-war  or  mrrehant  vessel. 

The  rueing-yacht,  war  ship,  and  merchantman  sharr  in  common 
the  need  of  a form  of  least  resistance,  hut  each  with  a dilTrrcnt 
chief  attribute;  the  yacht  must  |mi**i-*s  the  power  of  holding  the 
lofty  sail  spread  against  the  force  of  the  wind;  the  war-ship,  limit 
ing  power  for  her  massive  armor,  armament,  and  maehinery:  ami 
the  merchantman,  Moating  power  coupled  with  minimum  draught 
of  water  for  her  cargo  and  machinery. 

To  meet  the  necessity  of  exerssive  stability  the  racing  Unit  has 
developed  excesses  in  three  directions—  that  of  great,  overhangs  at 
how  ami  stern,  heavily  weighted  keels  distinct  from  and  far  lelow 
the  hull  proper,  and  the  unusual  amount  of  beam  for  length  and 
draught  of  hull. 

The  war-ship  has  developed  a round  fulness  of  model  best  cal- 


culated to  give  maximum  floating  power  and  a minimum  of  length 
and  beam.  The  merchantman,  handicapped  hy  draught  rather 
than  length,  has  come  to  resemble  an  elongated  box  girder  with 
ends  brought  to  a more  or  less  blunted  point. 

Of  course  such  models  as  war  and  merchant  vessels  possess  are 
capable  of  being  driven  at  ever  - increasing  spe.il,  provided  the 
penalty  is  paid  of  far  more  rapidly  increasing  horse-power;  hut 
it  is  when  the  desirnlde  limits  of  cnginc-jiowci-  are  renchiii  that 
that  attention  to  fineness  and  nicety  of  model  which  cannot  be 
neglected  in  the  sailing-tsiat  will  become  necessary. 

To  this  end  the  one  distinct  development  of  late  years  in  mer- 
chant and  war  ship  design,  which,  if  not  directly  due  to.  closely 
follows  the  evolution  of  tin*  racing-yacht,  has  been  the  cutting  away 
of  the  submerged  portion  of  the  hull  at  bow  and  stern.  The  war- 
ship. merchantman,  and  yacht  of  thirty  years  ago  possessed  alike 
long  straight  keels,  and  met  at.  the  Isiw  hy  nearly  plumb  stems 
and  at  the  stern  hy  deep  vertical  rudder-posts.  In  tin*  yacht  the 
stem  has  lieen  revolved  until  it  now  meets  the  water  at  a very  acute 
angle,  the  stern  lowered,  and  the  rudder-post  given  a large  rake, 
the  straight  (airtion  of  the  keel  remaining  ill  many  cases  lint  one- 
third  of  the  water-line  length.  This  ehangr  can  he  s«*cn  in  the  a«- 
cnuipn living  photographs  of  the  I'urihtn,  Cup  • defender  of  IHH5. 
and  of  the  <'nnnlitulinn.  one  of  the  three  triuMsnits  of  this  year. 
A change  of  like  nature,  though  h**s  marked,  may  la*  noticed  hy 
coiii|Mring  the  cutting  nwav  at  fa»w  and  *tern  of  the  new  Mninr, 
as  compared  with  the  old  Kngliah  ironclad  Infic-riblr,  in  accompany- 
ing diagram*. 

However,  it  must  not  la*  forgotten  that  the  whole  problem  of 
sailing  craft  differs  so  greatly  from  that  of  steam  that  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  one  »t|s>n  the  other  can  seldom  he  found,  hut  that  the 
constant  striving  for  perfection  of  the  sailing  model  cannot  fail 
to  la*  of  la'nefit  to  the  entire  field  of  naval  architecture. 


From  the  Point  of  View  of  the  NaLvaLl-Constructor 


By  Nrvvixl-Corxstructor 

The  hy-luws  of  the  New  York  Yin-lit  t'luh  provide  that: 

“ A eorrect  model  of  every  yacht  entered  for  a legatta  or  other 
club  ru«*c  shall  la*  deposited  with  the  club  and  retained  in  its  pos- 
session; and  no  |a*rson,  other  than  a I'liitcd  Stales  Naval-Con- 
structor. shall  la*  permitted  to  eopy  it  unless  lie  shall  have  ob- 
tained written  authority  from  the  owner  of  the  yacht." 

This  antique  provision  is  a relie  of  the  days  when  the  art  of  the 
yacht  designer  ami  tin-  war-ship  designer  were  practically  identi- 
cal. In  the  days  of  sailing  vessels  of  war,  many  of  which  were  com- 
paratively small  rraft,  the  problem*  to  Is-  encountered  hy  their 
designers  differed  from  those  of  the  yacht -designer  in  degree,  but 
not  in  kind.  Ilcnre  the  provision  above  cited  in  the  by-laws  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  t'luh  allowing  naval  designers,  whether  nicnifaw* 
of  the  elubor  not,  access  to  information  of  material  value  for  their 

"it  e problem*  of  tlu*  designers  of  lull  tie-ships  and  of  racing-yachts 
are  to-day  essentially  and  radically  different,  and  full  information 
concerning  all  the  racing-yachts  afloat  would  Is*  of  hut  liltlc  value 
to  the  designer  of  n hattlc-ship.  If  is  true  that  in  each  case  the 
waving  of  weight  is  of  great  ini|M>rtnn<*c.  A ym  ht-di-igner  wishes 
to  reduce  the  weight  of  hi*  structure  in  order  to  Ih*  aide  to  increase 
his  sail  area  and  hi*  failla*t.  The  huttle-sliin  designer  desires 
cIno  to  save  as  much  weight  as  possible,  hut  in  hi*  cn*c  it  may  fa* 
devoted  to  maehinery,  coal.  gun*,  or  armor.  In  reducing  hi* 
weight*  the  dcsignrr  of  the  modern  racing -inn chine  must  leave 
stifllclrnt  strength  to  carry  the  mormon*  *uil  area  and  tlie  ballast 
The  battleship  designer,  on  the  contrary,  must  provide  strength 
for  seaworthiness. — meaning  ability  to  enrountcr  any  sort  of 
W'-a tiler  at  sea. — and  he  inn*t  have  numerous  and  strong  bulkheads 
to  limit  damage  to  as  small  a (Motion  of  hi*  vessel  a*  |si»ih'e.  so 
tliut  the  battle  ship  could  stand  a iiuiiiInt  of  hole*  fa-low  the  water- 
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line  without  danger  of  capsizing  or  going  down,  whereas  the  racing- 
yacht  is  built  with  Imt  one  compartment,  and  a hole  through  her 
anywhere  would  send  her  down  like  a atone.  The  hattlc-ship  de- 
signer must,  moreover,  provide  strength  to  carry  enormous  focal- 
ized weights  of  armor,  and  resist  the  stresses  due  to  tiring  the  guns. 

It  might  Is*  siipjMi*cil  that  when  it  comes  to  a question  of  shn|M> 
for  speed  the  battle  ship  and  vaelit  designers  could  learn  from  each 
other.  Here  again,  however,  the  condition*  are  entirely  different. 
The  yacht  • di-*igncr  must  provide  a boat  whieli.  being  driven  by 
sail,  i*  dependent  for  its  driving  power  upon  the  tickle  breezes. 
Moreover,  he  has  a boat.  say.  IHi  feet  long  upon  the  water-line, 
and  displacing  at  the  most  a very  few  hundred  ton*.  Our  present 
first-class  fait  tie  -hips  are  J.'iO  feet  long,  and  displace  ltl.QOO  tons 
and  more.  With  a modern  experimental  model  ha*in  the  battle- 
ship designer  is  upon  sure  ground  when  considering  the  question 
of  speed.  By  making  models  of  alternative  design*  of  snip*  he 
can  determine  (icmitivrly  the  power  rrquiri-d  for  hi*  fault,  and  if 
lie  provide*  thi*  power  he  i*  certain  to  obtain  the  desired  definite 
*|M*rd.  For  the  yaeht-di**igner.  on  the  contrary,  the  model  basin 
is  of  little  value,  lie  could  ascertain  from  it  the  power  neerosaiy 
to  drive  his  fault  upon  an  even  keel  in  smooth  water,  hut  as  his 
fault  i*  very  sehkrni  sailing  under  tho*e  condition*.  this  informa- 
tion is  of  iitni|uirativelv  little  value  to  him.  Of  three  yachts  one 
may  fa*  inferior  in  a smooth  sea  and  light  breeze;  the  arcond,  in 
a smooth  *en  and  strong  breeze : and  the  third,  in  a strong  breeze 
and  rough  sea,  To  sum  up.  Ihe  vaeht -designer  and  the  battleship 
designer  of  to  day  encounter  hut  few  similar  problem*.  The  con- 
dition* present  affecting  the  solution  of  these  few  similar  problems 
are  *o  different  in  the  two  eases  that  the  solutions  of  the  yacht-de- 
signer are  of  little  or  no  direct  assistance  to  the  faittle-ship  de- 
signer. ami  rice  virus t. 
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believe  there  in  inch  a tendency.  hut  I think  taurine**  trod*  to 
have  tin-  w»me  effect  upon  men.  Thin  tendency  can  he  rr Hinted  sue. 
ccssfully  hy  giving  11  little  uttentioit  to  the  matter,  ami  it  will 
not  produce  any  serious  results  when  it  is  offnet  by  a proper  rn 
vironmeiit  at  home  ami  in  society. 

The  good  effect  of  bu*inc*H  upon  women  is  well  worth  consider 
ing.  Experience  in  business  broadriu  a woman’s  iniml  and  makes 
her  views  more  practical.  It  tends  to  keep  her  from  becoming 
visionary.  It  clips  the  wings  of  her  imagination,  so  to  speak,  and 
compels  her  to  walk  upon  the  earth.  She  is  not  so  likely  to  de- 
velop ideals  which  are  fanriful  and  im|Missihle  of  realization.  It 
may  rob  her  of  some  of  her  romance,  hut  the  experience  which  is 
siilistituted  for  it  is  fur  more  valuable.  She  will  la*  less  of  a 
dreamer,  ami  more  of  a thinker.  Her  thinking,  too.  will  la*  much 
more  to  the  point,  and  the  pluns  she  formulates  ran  la*  more  easily 
put  into  alteration. 

A business  woman's  ideal*  should  la*  distinctively  feminine.  She 
should  resist  llu*  tendency  of  lm*ities*  to  crush  out  of  her  the  liner 
instinct*  of  her  nature  uml  transform  her  into  a mere  rog  in  some 
great  industrial  wheel.  Her  tael  should  not  la*  K ft  at  home,  hut 
used  ns  much  in  the  office  as  in  the  drawing-room  to  make  things 
run  smoothly.  She  should  maintain  a*  high  a standard  of  personal 
conduct  a*  she  would  in  her  own  home  or  the  Imll-roniii.  Her  re- 
lations with  men  will  la*  most  circuiii*|a*ct.  'I'lieir  attentions  will 
not  la*  piivouraged  overmuch,  or  regarded  as  forerunner*  of  pnqio- 
sit  ions  of  marriage.  While  faithful  to  every  detail  of  her  work, 
the  petty  thing*  should  not  la*  allowed  to  ulr-orh  her  attention 
wholly,  but  she  should  try  to  take  a broad  view  of  the  relation  of 
her  work  to  that  of  other*  urnum!  her — that  is,  she  should  try  to 
see  herself  in  a true  per*|a*rtive.  Her  drew*  will  la*  modest,  her 
s|u*evh  ami  conduct  unassuming.  In  short,  she  will  not  la*  "daub- 
ing," but  at  all  times  a perfect  lady.  Hy  that  I do  not  mean,  of 
courae,  what  some  would  understand  hy  the  term — merely  a wo- 
man well  versed  in  the  rules  of  etiquette  ami  social  customs — hut 
si  woman  whose  mind  and  heart  are  refined  and  cultured,  and  who 
wishes  to  say  and  do  ut  nil  time*  that  winch,  under  the  circuui 
stances,  is  most,  .appropriate  and  most  helpful. 

If  sire  will  manifest  in  business  the  same  refinement  and  nobility 
of  character  which  she  would  have  to  posse**  to  siicrcrd  in  so- 
ciety. she  will  11  ml  that  she  will  Is*  appreciated  ju*t  ss  fully.  There 
will  Is-  pleutv  of  demands  ii|h>ii  lu*r  sympathy,  arid  if  she  responds 
to  these  nobly.  *lu*  will  obtain  a heart-culture  which  most,  of  her 
fellow  women  never  secure.  She  will  find  plenty  of  things  that 
need  reforming,  uml  all  her  womanly  instincts  for  making  lirtter 
the  conditions  of  life  around  her  can  Is*  exercised  to  their  fullest 
limit.  If  she  Inis  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  power  to  enter 
largely  and  enthusiast icolly  into  a Inisinc**  life,  she  will  siu-eced 
in  making  n pin  it*  for  herself  cone*- pond  i ugly  large  in  the  hearts 
of  her  fellows. 
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IDE  A IX  may  la*  briefly  defined  an  our 
mental  conceptions  of  perfect  char- 
acters. Every  woman's  ideals  are 
derived  partly  from  her  environment 
and  partly  from  her  own  mind  and 
heart,  (liven  a woman  with  certain  men- 
tal and  emotional  qualities,  and  she  will  develop  different  ideals 
under  different  environments.  If  she  is  brought  up  aiming  the  Knur 
Hundred  she  will  develop  the  ideals  of  a society  woman.  If  she  be- 
come* a college  graduate  she  will  develop  ideals  in  which  learning 
will  predominate.  The  woman  who  devotes  heiself  to  music,  paint- 
ing. or  art  in  unv  form  is  likely  to  develop  ideals  which  will  cun* 
sist  largely  of  a devotion  to  art  for  art’s  sake. 

In  all  sinli  groups  the  girl  who  is  just  entering  upon  life  If  lids 
that  there  are  ideals  which  are  convent ional.  She  is  expected  to 
accept  them.  Hy  so  doing  she  arouse*  no  criticism  of  herself  or 
her  ideal*.  She  finds  herself  criticised  when  she  refuses  to  con- 
form tn  the  conventional  standards  of  the  group  which  she  has 
joined,  and  purlieiilurly  if  she  adopts  ideals  which  are  different 
limn  the  conventional  ideal*.  Her  follow-wonon  condemn  her 
then  a*  the  .Irwisli  prophets  condemned  the  dew*  who  followed  after 
strange  god*.  Few  women  have  the  moral  courage  to  advocate  a 
change  of  ideals  for  the  group  to  which  they  lirlung.  The  majority 
are  satisfied  to  follow  well-worn  (Kith*.  Vet  the  women  who  have 
such  moral  courage  are  doing  the  noblest  work  which  it.  Upon- 
silde  for  liny  women  to  do.  Women  are  by  nature  idealists.  They 
believe  in  an  absolute  standard  of  right.  Their  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  civilization  ha*  Ihtii  their  constant  insistence,  in  all  ages, 
upon  a high  standard  of  living  hy  all  who  sought  their  good-will 
and  approval.  Men  are  liv  nature  |iolitic — that  is,  they  seek  end* 
— practical  end* — and  more  or  less  regardless  of  the  mean*  neces- 
sary to  atlaiu  them.  Women,  however,  are  more  loath  to  *cck 
even  the  most  worthy  objects  by  means  which  they  regard  as 
quest  ional  de.  liy  practical  end*  men  usually  mean  profits.  Nat- 
urally olwerving  and  critical,  women  ore  defects,  and  how  thing* 
ought  to  In*  lo  wen  re  the  happiness  of  those  alsuit  them.  They 
idealize,  und  if  their  ideas  were  carried  out  in  business,  it  would 
more  often  increase  the  expense  account  than  the  profits.  The 
difference  between  men  and  women  is  juirlly  a matter  of  con- 
science, and  that  accounts  for  the  well  known  fact  that,  women  are 
more  faithful  to  the  irksome  detail*  of  business  than  no  n. 

'riie  effect  of  Inisiness  upon  women  is  partly  hud  and  partly  good. 
It  is  luid  in  I lint  it  tend*  to  lower  their  ideal*.  The  business  wo- 
man is  brought  *o  constantly  into  contact  with  ideas  utterly  differ 
ent  from  what  she  has  la*en  acquainted  with,  and  in  such  a way  that 
at  first  slie  is  ri-gurdcd  by  her  employer,  and  must  regard  herself, 
a*  a licginucr. — a tyro  in  business.  At  such  a time  sin*  is  tempted 
to  adopt  the  ideals  and  methods  which  have  satisfied  men.  and 
to  aim  no  higher,  It  i*  a lamentable  fart  that  many  women  in 
Inisiness  do  not  rr*i*t  this  tendency. 

The  InuI  effects  of  lni*im-*<-  upon  character  have  1**«*n  so  often 
dwelt  ii |* *ii  hy  others  that  it  i*  needless  to  more  than  refer  to  them 
here.  It  is  generally  lielicved  that  Inisim-s  tends  lo  make  a wo- 
man coarse  ami  to  roll  her  of  those  distinctively  feminine  eharac 
(eristic*  which  have  constituted  her  chief  charm*  in  society.  I 
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The  acamfianying  iliuslralions  shout  some  t »/  the  principal  figures  in  his  designs  symbolizing  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
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EAIU.Y  diwovrrln  In  Nevada  pave  the  people  of  the 
w in lil  an  iiiMght,  to  a very  limited  decree,  into  the 
great  mineral  wealth  of  tiie  Slate.  The  dot-line  in 
. the  price  of  Hirer,  the  principal  product  of  her  earlier 
mint-h.  and  the  va*t  area*  of  desert  served  to  lock 
for  a long  period  the  State's  further  wealth,  and  to 
keep  it  still  an  undiscovered  country.  The  accidental  stumbling 
upon  Tonopali  and  the  awakening  realization  of  the  true  condi- 
tions have  o|>enrd  up  u new  mining  era  of  which  the  camp  at  the 
Iwm-  of  Mt.  thldie  is  the  starting  |*o*t. 

The  true  story  of  Tonopali  is  little  known.  The  popular  tale 
is  of  a single  remarkable  discovery,  and  this  tale  never  get*  awuy 
from  the  original  locution,  commonly  kuowu  as  the  Mizpah  mine. 

Directly  op|«o*rd  to  this  idea,  the  characteristic  feature*  of 
Tonopwh  as  a eniup  i*.  the  extent  of  the  mineral  zone:  the  fact  that 
in  it*  outlying  section*,  such  as  Hay  and  Hold  Mountain,  the 
former  twelve  mile*  and  the  latter  live  mile*  away,  are  discoveries 
which  would  of  themselves  make  famous  camp*-,  and  the  clear 
indication  thnt  it  will  produce  more  individual  mine  successes 
than  any  euinp  the  country  has  yet  known. 

The  situation  of  Tonopali  is  m-ar  the  summit  of  the  San  Antonr 
range  of  mountain*,  at  an  elevation  of  about  il.'HMJ  feet.  aixty 
miles  east  and  a little  to  the  south  of  Sodaville.  a station  upon 
the  ( arson  ami  Colorado  Itailroml.  one  of  the  lines  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  system.  The  location  of  the  euinp  is  In  the  depression  be- 
tween Ait.  Oddic.  a prominent  peak  on  the  north,  the  Itutlcr 
Mountain*,  a aerie*  of  peak*  on  the  south,  and  Mt.  Hroughcr 
on  the  west.  These  name*  have  liwn  given  since  the  founding  of 
the  <-nmp. 

Tonopali  was  originally  discovered  hv  James  I,.  Iluth-r  in  May. 
HllKI,  hi*  samples  being  taken  from  ledge*  which  crop  to  the  *ur- 
farc  on  the  southwestern  slope  of  Mt.  thldie.  The  trend  of  theae 
ledges  is  practically  east  ami  west,  with  a dip  toward  the  north. 

Kxccpt  in  the  case  of  these  croppings  in  the  original  discov- 
ery, supposedly  laid  luire  by  erosion,  the  mineral  ledges  uppear 
to  U>  covered  by  n porphyry  capping,  known  about  Tonopali  ns 
the  hale  porphyry,  with  an  overlying  formation  of  blue  porphyry, 
volcanic  a*h.  und  mud.  in  successive  layers  according  to  the  depth 
of  the  ledges  la'low  the  surface.  'File  development  of  the  camp 
indicates  a complete  gridiron  of  these  ledge*,  their  extent  being 
as  yet  undetermined.  The  existence  of  the  ledge*,  with  their 
porphyry  capping,  lias  Wn  determined  from  a |«oint  to  the  east 
of  Mt.  Oddie  in  a westerly  direction  for  l».»UO  feet  to  and  ls-yond 
Mt.  Hroughcr.  and  for  3000  feet  north  and  south.  The  |torphyrv 
capping  has  bren  encountered  even  outside  these  limits. 

The  discovery  by  Kutlcr  wa*  the  outcome  of  a pros|icrting  tour 
which  had  its  Itcginning  at  Helmont.  Nevada.  Here.  Itutlcr.  who 
was  u rancher  living  ill  Monitor  Valley,  outfitted  in  May.  ltMm. 
and  started  for  the  Knu  Antonr  range.  Hr  had  long  Isx-n  im- 
prewHisl  with  the  appearance  of  these  moimlains,  and  prior  In  hi* 
depurture  he  confided  to  hi*  friend  T L.  Oddic,  a young  lawyer 
and  mining  man  of  Helmont,  his  belief  that  they  contained  rich 
mineral  deposit*.  At  the  end  of  a long  dnv**  march  Butler.  w‘th 
hi*  pack  train  of  six  Imrros,  eaut|M-d  nt  n spring  railed  by  the 
Indians  “ I'miopah."  a Shoshone  word  meaning  " water  near  the 
surface.”  While  prospecting  next  day,  four  miles  from  hi*  camp. 
Hutlrr  discovered  u mimlM-r  of  black  cropping*  heavy  with  min- 
eral. mi  imu-h  so.  in  fact,  that  he  had  little  faith  in  their  value, 
lie.  however,  tisik  samples  and  pa*«i-d  on  to  Smith  Klondike,  a 
small  mining  camp  to  the  southward.  Here  Itutlcr  showed  his 
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sample*  to  nn  aaaayrr  named  Higg*.  offering  him  an  interest  in 
the  Und  In  lieu  of  a fee  for  assaying,  Butler'*  lurk  of  ready  money 
preventing  him  dealing  otherwise.  Iligg*.  after  examining  the 
sample*,  threw  them  out  of  his  window  a*  worthless.  loiter,  on 
In*  way  I Nick  to  Belmont.  Itutlcr  procured  more  sample*  and  turned 
these  over  U>  Oddie  and  Wilson  Hroughcr.  Mr.  Oddie  sent  a portion 
of  the  rock  to  an  assayer  at  Austin,  Nevada,  who  reported  that  it 
showed  over  UtOO  ounces  in  silver  ami  a heavy  proportion  of  gold. 
I otter  the  Klondike  a*sayer.  hearing  of  the  strike,  hunted  up  his 
discarded  sample*  mid  found  that  they  ran  100  ounces  in  gold  and 
ispially  a*  rich  in  silver  a*  those  tested  at  Austin. 

I 'po'n  the  receipt  of  this  news  Hutler  and  hi*  wife  outfitted  a 
burro  train  and  started  to  locate  the  ground.  Oddie  and  H rougher 
were  taken  in  a*  partners,  and  an  interest  was  alto  given  the 
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iIimc  It'iiiMn  ilrvnhnl  upon  IhlHir,  who  wa*  rirogninwl  iis  tin* 
business  limn  of  i In*  combination.  A total  of  120  leases  wu*  made 
I iy  Butler.  all  of  them  without  a scrap  of  writing,  although  then- 
win'  an  liigb  a*  thirty  partners  to  u niniflr  leant-.  The  trial*  of 
tNIdie  in  handling  the  disputes.  difference*.  and  complication*  aria- 
<ng  from  this  leasing  system.  to  nay  nothing  of  u nccesaary  walrh- 
fill  nr**  to  prnteet  royalties,  ha*  st.itiqied  him  a*  a first -claiw  diplo 
mat  and  financier.  In  addition,  Oddie  carried  n large  number  of 
the  leaner*  along  at  a time  when  it  wan  hard  sledding  with  a ma- 
jority of  them.  Practically  none  of  them  had  money,  hut  loan*  were 
made  by  oddie.  purely  upon  hi*  faith  in  their  hom-nty  and  in  the 
resource*  of  the  ground  they  were  working.  It  wa*  a matter  of 
pride  with  the  original  local  era.  and  particularly  with  Otldie,  that 
no  man  nhmild  la-  obliged  to  leave  the  ramp  without  a fair  show  to 
make  a stake.  ami  a matter  of  a few  hundred  dollar*  wu*  not  al- 
lowed to  *taml  in  l he  way. 

In  dune.  I JMII , thr  property  originally  loealid  wa*  *nld  to  I'hilu- 
delphiii  rapitnli*lH  for  $33(1.000,  a part  »tf  the  purehuftc  price  la-ing 
taken  in  stock  in  the  new  company,  known  a*  the  Tonopah  Mining 
Company  of  Nevada.  It  wu*  in*i*ted  l»y  llutler  that  the  lease* 
should  Im-  allowed  to  continue  until  January  1.  1002.  hut  the 
twenty  five  |H-r  cent.  royalty  went  to  the  new  company  from  tlm 
time  of  the  sale  in  June.  In  the  fall  of  lSKIl.  the  leaser*  began  to 
make  rich  strikes.  and  men  were  crowded  into  the  hole*  a*  thickly 
as  they  could  work.  In  all,  the  leasers  took  between  $f*.tM0.000 
ami  $0,000,000  out  of  the  mine.  They  actually  paid  the  new  mm- 
|*any  between  the  time  of  the  sale  and  the  time  it  look  possession 
more  than  it  paid  for  the  properly. 

With  the  expiration  of  the  leases  systematic  work  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mine  began.  Oddie  was  amiointcd  general  man- 
ager. and  Fred  .1.  Kirbrrt.  who  came  into  the  camp  in  November. 
I'.Mtl.  nii|M'riiitendeiit  and  chief  engineer.  Siebert’s  work  on  the 
mine  will  rotn|Nirc  with  any  piece  of  mining  engineering  in  the 
country,  if  not  in  the  world.  Hi*  skilful  planning  has  been  highly 
ii-inpliiiirnted  by  John  Hays  Hammond,  who,  upon  becoming  ism 
suiting  engineer  fur  the  eumpaiiy.  advised  the  retention  of  Mr.  Sic- 
Is-rl'*  service*.  Under  Niehert  perma- 
nent and  systematic  development  Is-gan 
in  January.  1002.  The  mnstrurtion  of 
a stone-engine  and  shaft  house  was  be- 
gun. and  a lag  system  laid  out  which 
will  operate  the  mine  for  year*  to  come. 
Ill  thirteen  month*  three  shafts  were 
-link,  the  main,  or  Siela-rt  shaft,  to  a 
depth  of  "SO  feet,  and  the  Valley  View 
and  Desert  Queen  to  uImhiI  7lK>  fi-et. 
These  shaft*  are  all  connected  by  work- 
ings at  present  somrwliat  over  a mile  ill 
extent,  the  principal  tunnels  Wing  on 
thr  .100- foot  level.  The  formation  obvi- 
ate* the  necessity  of  timbering.  and  no 
water  lias  Wen  encountered.-  Tl»e  venti- 
lulion  is  perfi-rt.  and  the  tunnels,  started 
from  three  different  point*  and  run  in 
sinuous  courses,  conn*  together  without 
a llaw  or  a break.  Wiles  ure  Wing  run 
for  a complete  electric- lighting  outfit. 
In  running  the  tunnels  vast  IhhIu-s  of 
ore  have  been  opened  up.  averaging  over 
$100  a ton  in  value,  and  in  sinking  to 
lower  levels  the  wills  have,  if  anything, 
grown  rieln-r.  It  is  simply  Wyond  the 
range  of  |>n**ihility  to  make  anything 
like  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  wealth 
of  the  mine.  It  can  only  W said  that 
the  Miy.pah  or  original  ToihumIi  group 
has.  in  | he  two  year*  and  a half  of  it- 
existenei-.  produced,  in  ore  *liip|>cd  and 
now  on  the  dump*,  over  $7.iNMi.nnn.  he- 
ilig  some  .•‘g.tNiu.iHHi  more  than  tin-  en 
tin-  t 'ripple  i n-ck  district  priNluecd  in 
five  years,  or  the  Comstock  produced  in 
seven  year*.  The  mine  is  shipping  to- 


two  assayers.  The  Butlers  spent  several  days  in  the  section,  set 
ting  up  monuments  with  ore  that  afterward  proved  valuable 
enough  to  ship  away.  Butler  hist  located  the  llesert  Queen  in  his 
own  name,  then  the  Burro  in  the  name  of  thldie.  after  which  Mrs. 
Butler  located  the  Mi/.pali.  and  Butler  the  Valley  View,  Silver 
Top.  and  Buckhoard.  U|hjii  their  return  to  Belmont.  Butler,  Oddie, 
and  Broiigher  outfitted  a team  and  started  out  to  work  the  prop- 
erty, the  trio's  total  capital  of  ready  money  Wing  but  twenty- 
five  dollars. 

The  three  arrived  in  camp  in  OctoWr.  1000,  and  bunked  on  the 
ground,  in  the  o|m-ii  air.  There  wa*  no  foil  for  the  horses,  so  they 
were  turned  out.  hobbled,  to  get  what  aiistcnanee  they  could  from 
the  scanty  bunch  gras*  in  the  vicinity.  Kvery  second  day  it  was 
necessary  fur  one  of  the  party  to  travel  to  the  springs,  four  miles 
away,  for  water.  The  first  shaft  was  sunk  on  the  Mi/.pali  claim 
by  Brnuglicr  and  (Mdie,  the  hole  Wing  fifteen  feet  deep  Wforo  a 
windlass  could  Is-  secured.  The  principal  articles  of  diet  were 
Wan*  and  Iweon.  There  wa*  no  wood  for  fuel,  and  thldie,  who  gen- 
erally performed  the  duties  of  cook,  wa*  obliged  to  mount  from 
the  shaft  at  very  frequent  intervals  to  frisl  the  fire  under  the 
ls-an  |N>t  with  the  quiek-hurning  sage-brush. 

Two  load*  of  sort  ill  ore  were  finally  gotten  out  by  tin-  three 
men  and  taken  to  Belmont.  A man  was  then  hired  to  carry  it 
100  mile*  farther,  to  the  railroad.  From  these  two  load*,  weighing 
about  two  ton*,  tuino  was  realixrd.  This  wa*  the  first  return  from 
the  mine,  and  with  the  prmit-ds  two  miners  were  hired  und  u bel- 
ter equipment  of  tool*  secured. 

In  NovemWr,  the  new*  reaelo-d  the  outside  that  u rich  strikr 
had  been  made  at  Tonopah,  the  name  given  by  Butler  to  the  eamp. 
During  the  fall  -ind  winter  a nuinbeT  of  men  were  attracted  to  the 
eamp.  and  the  original  owners  began  letting  Inisc*  along  the  ledges. 
The  first  lease*  were  for  200  feet  in  length  and  23  feet  on  either 
side  the  ledge,  but  thin  was  finally  cut  to  100  feet.  All  leases  paid 
to  the  owners  a royalty  of  twenty-five  |ier  cent.  Karlv  in  1001  the 
litsl  ni'li  into  the  eamp  la-gun.  There  was  a big  demand  for  lease*, 
and  the  leaser*  were  of  all  profession*.  The  Work  of  looking  after 
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day  more  than  $100,000  n month  in  on*  that  runs 
Ix-ttrr  limn  8100  to  tin*  ton.  and  this  ore  in  obtained 
solely  from  tin*  work  of  running  tunnels  and  sinking 
shafts.  for,  nine**  January  1,  I1N)2.  tlio  entire  work 
ha » Into  merely  to  develop  tho  extent  and  character 
of  tlir  pnqwrty.  No  s toping  has  l*xn  done,  and  no 
iitt«*in|>t  has  ls*en  made  to  lake  out  ore  for  the  sake 
of  the  ore  itself,  ltevond  the  original  $23  put  up  by 
Hiitler.  Oddie,  and  Brougher,  not  n dollar  has  been 
put  into  the  mine  that  has  not  first  been  taken  out 
of  it.  There  is  every  reason  to  Iielieve  that  a number 
of  other  properties  in  the  vieinily  will  prove  of  equal 
or  greater  wealth  when  a«  fully  developed.  In  fart, 
one  or  two  of  these  properties  have  to-day  a better 
showing  than  did  the  Mizpah  nt  an  equal  stage  of 
development. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  the  ramp,  and  the 
constant  extension  of  the  proven  ground,  is  one  of 
marked  import.  During  the  operations  under  the 
leases  Interest  wholly  centred  in  the  main  group  of 
claim*.  and  little  or  no  attempt  was  made  to  prove 
the  extension  of  the  ledge*.  It  was.  in  faet,  aerepled 
as  conclusive  that  the  entire  mineral  deposit  was  in 
eluded  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  original  loca- 
tion. 

I’p  to  the  conclusion  of  the  leases  there  had  not 
la-en  a single  strike,  except  in  the  property  immedi- 
ately adjucent  to  the  first  location. 

Kurly  in  11KJ2  I’ri  H.  Curtis  secured  possession  of 
several  claims  situated  across  tlie  gulch  in  which  the 
town  had  been  located,  and  known  us  the  Fraction 
property.  Curtin  ls-lieved  thp  ledges  extended  across 
the  gulch  and  Is-gan  sinking  a shaft  in  the  town  it- 
self. He  had  previously  Ins-ii  engaged  in  sinking  oil 
wells  in  California,  and  for  a long  time  after  he  began  work  "Cur 
tin's  well  ” ami  “Curtis's  folly"  were  byword*  in  the  camp.  Curtis, 
however,  kept  uluckily  at  work,  and  on  April  22.  1002.  nt  a depth  of 
320  feet,  struck  a line  liody  of  mineral  in  a clearly -defined  fissure. 

This  discovery  marked  a new  epoch  in  the  camp's  history.  It 
showed  the  existence  of  ledges  outside  the  .original  location,  and 
started  the  development  of  the  district  in  all  directions.  There 
Is-gnn  to  Ik-  a hettrr  understanding  of  the  ledge  formation,  with  its 
rapping,  and  a realization  of  the  faet  that  in  most  instances  it 
would  Ik*  necessary  to  sink  to  a considerable  depth  before  encoun- 
tering ore.  Hearing  out  this  idea,  strikes  were  successively  made 
to  the  east  of  Mt.  Oddie  at  a depth  of  400  feel  on  August  20. 
1002.  in  Montana  Tonopah.  to  the  north  of  the  Mizpuh  group,  at 
352  feet,  on  December  10,  1002.  and  to  the  south  of  tin*  Frac- 
tion property  nt  158  feet.  nlKiiit  Dcrendtcr  25.  1002.  Since  then 
strikes  extending  the  area  of  proven  ground  have  been  of  ismstunt 
occurrence,  one  having  been  recorded  in  the  Molly  shaft,  some 
2500  feet  to  the  southeast  of  the  Mizpah.  as  late  as  March  III  of 
the  present  year,  thin  l-cing  closely  followed  by  the  bonanza  strike 
in  the  Belmont  property. 

The  successful  progress  of  the  past  year  certainly  stamps  Tono- 
pah  as  one  of  the  grpat  mineral  belt*  of  the  world. 

The  development  nearest  to  and  most,  closely  allied  with  the 
original  company  is  that,  taking  place  in  the  Belmont  group. 
This  includes  the  Belmont,  located  in  1001,  the  Silver  State.  Occi- 
dental. ami  Favorite,  located  by  Oddie.  covering  the  peak  ami 
practically  the  entire  eastern  half  of  Mt.  Oddie.  The  group  covers 
an  area  directly  in  line  with  Hip  extension  of  the  Mi/pah.  Burro, 
and  Silver  Top  ledges,  this  extension  being  proven,  first  in  the 
Desert  Queen  shaft,  again  by  a strike  3000  feet  eastward  from  the 
Desert  Queen,  and  now  by  the  great  strike  in  the  Belmont.  The 
Belmont  uses  a*  its  main  shaft  the  shaft  of  the  Desert  Queen 
hv  contract  with  the  Tonopab  Company,  and  also  has  n shaft 
on  the  Belmont  claim,  over  300  fret  In  depth,  now  being  tim- 
bered, and  will  Is-  fully  cquipis-d  with  complete  hoisting  apparatus. 
The  middle  of  the  last  month,  while  cross-cutting  on  the  til 4 toot 
level,  an  immense  body  of  ore  was  struck  running  from  $300  to 
£500  per  ton.  Iliis  strike  is  one  of  vast  importance,  ns  it  proves 
the  existence  of  great  veins  under  Mt.  fhldie,  of  which  the  Belmont 
strike  i*  simply  a forerunner.  To  the  east  of  the  great  Belmont 
lies  the  Mir.pah  Kxtension  < 'oni pany's  properly,  in  which  n big 
ledge  of  $3it  ore  was  encountered  at  a depth  of  about  400  feet, 
and  at.  ISOtl  feet  in  the  same  shaft  a rich  strike  was  made  nf 
ore  running  very  high  in  gold.  Adjoining  the  Mizpah  Kxtension 


Tono pah's  first  Habitation 

Company  lies  the  great  property  of  the  Tonopah-Albemarte  Hold 
Mining  Company.  upon  the  trend  of  the  big  ledges  to  the  east  and 
north,  and  on  which  extensive  operations  have  recently  begun,  and 
development  is  proceeding  rapidly.  It  is  confidently  believed,  from 
present  indications  and  the  location  of  the  property,  that  it  will 
prove  exceedingly  rich  in  ore  of  us  high  a grade  as  produced  by  its 
great  rivals  on  the  west  and  south. 

The  northern  and  western  slopes  of  ML  Oddie  are  occupied  by 
the  live-  claims  and  tunnel  site*  of  the  North  Star  group.  These 
are  the  Ivanpiili.  Klaine.  By  rum  id.  Fraction,  Cross  Cut,  and  Cross 
Cut  Kxtension.  all  located  in  1001.  The  seventy  acres  included 
in  the  North  Star  are  latumled  on  the  soutli  by  the  Belmont  ami 
Mizpah  groups,  and  on  the  went*  by  the  Montana  - Tonopnh.  A 
double  - compartment  shaft  is  being  sunk  on  the  Ivunpah  claim 
which  adjoins  the  Mizpah.  and  this  shaft  is  now  at  a depth  of 
#50  feet.  It  has  recently  added  to  its  equipment  by  the  purchase 
of  a til*-horHe-|*iwer  hoist.  The  property  is  owned  by  men  who 
have  made  their  money  in  the  eamp,  mid  is  an  example  of  the  con- 
fidence Tonopah  men  have  in  the  resource*  of  the  district.  Tift* 
dump  of  the  shaft  is  far  up  on  the  mountain  side  almve  any 
other  workings,  and  the  company  expects  to  go  at  least  “00  feet 
deep  before  striking  the  lode  porphyry.  It  lias  spent  some  $4il.iHN) 
in  its  workings  thus  far.  Its  shaft,  however,  is  directly  on  the 
strike  nf  several  ledges  opened  up  in  Montanu-Tonopah.  These 
ledges  have  l*en  proven  to  go  under  Mt.  Oddie.  having  ln-en  struck 
on  the  other  side.  It  is  a general  belief  iri  the  camp  that  a very 
rich  body  of  ore  lies  under  this  peak,  and  if  this  U-lief  is  proven 
to  Ik-  well  founded,  the  North  Star  property  will  Is*  one  of  the 
richest  in  tho  entire  section.  The  tunnel  site  is  on  the  north  side 
of  tlie  property,  and  a tunnel  has  been  opened  UllO  feet  toward  a 
connection  with  the  shaft. 

Reference  to  the  Montana-Tonnpah  calls  attention  to  this  group 
in  which  the  development  has  l*-en  carried  farther  than  any  other 
in  tlie  district,  excepting  only  the  Mizpah.  Montana  Tonopah  joins 
the  Mizpah  directly  on  the  north,  and  includes  the  l.tu-ky  Jim. 
-lack  Rabbit,  and  White  Klephant  as  its  principal  rlainis.  Tlii-» 
group  lias  made  a showing  even  greater  than  the  Mizpah  at  llic 
sauie  stage  of  development.  A shaft  on  the  Lucky  dim.  now  at  a 
depth  of  tl50  fi-ct.  with  several  cross-cut*.  has  cut  five  distinct 
ledges  varying  from  four  to  twelve  feet  in  width.  The  ledges  all 
assay  in  high  figures,  a sampling  of  the  second  ledge  across  its 
entire  width  giving  an  average  of  $350  per  ton.  With  a double 
compartment  shaft  and  complete  hoisting-plant  the  Montana-Tnno- 
pah  i*  currying  on  a thorough  development,  following  a plan 
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Miiiilur  to  that  used  in  developing  the  Desert  Queen.  In  the 
Dcwrt  Quri'n  the  shaft  was  sunk  420  feet  before  encountering 
ore.  flitting  through  three  distinct  formation!*.  In  the  Rescue 
the  first  formation  struck  was  identical  with  the  second  forma- 
tion in  the  Desert  Queen,  the  blue  porphyry  of  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  eliminated  in  the  Rescue  through  erosion.  The  Rescue 
is  some  |(M>  fret  lower  than  the  Desert  Queen.  Following 
the  gray  porphyry,  which  is  the  second  formation  in  the 
Desert  Queen,  the  Rescue  shuft  runs  into  a like  formation  as  has 
been  encountered  in  the  iVsert  Quern  und  other  shafts  immediately 
aim  ve  and  capping  the  miner  a I bearing  quart/..  Stringers  of  quartz 
and  Idnek  manganese  have  already  begun  to  show  in  the  hottoin 
of  the  alia  ft. 

The  II  id  way  property,  lying  lit  an  angle  formed  by  the  Toimpub 
a is  I Montana  Tonopuh  properties.  Includes  the  Midway.  Hull 
whacker,  and  Campfire  claims,  originally  located  by  Oudie  and 
I -rougher,  and  sold  to  the  Midway  Mining  Company.  The  Midway 
lias  a double-compartment  shaft  sunk  to  a depth  of  275  feet, 
equipped  with  it  25-horse-power  steam-hoist,  Development  was 
started  October  15,  1002.  and  blue  porphyry  struck  ut  a depth 
of  I no  fret.  Stringers  of  quartz  have  been  encountered  w hich  assay 
well.  The  pruperty  is  directly  on  the  line  of  the  strikes  in  Mon 
tana-Tonopah. 

Fast  of  the  Relmont  the  development  of  the  distrirt  has  been 
undertaken  in  the  Halifux  group  of  which  Senator  Kearns  of  I'tah. 


of  the  camp  has  been  undetermined  as  yet  in  any  direction,  the 
latest  minded  strike  is  in  the  Molly  group  to  the  eastward  of 
any  heretofore  encountered  of  the  ledges.  The  Molly  group  in- 
cludes twelve  elu i ms  lying  2500  feet  to  the  southeast  of  Mt.  Oddic. 
located  curly  in  the  summer  of  1002  by  Oddic,  Siebert  and  Donald 
F.  McCarthy,  and  Inter  sold  to  I’ltilndclphia  parties.  The  theory 
of  the  location  wus'thal  the  ledges  lying  south  of  the  Desert  Queen. 


.•1  Tunnel  on  the  Mi: pah  Ledge 


llelinont.  mill  Halifax  extended  eastward 
through  the  gap  In* tween  Mt.  Oddic  und 
the  llutler  Mountain*.  The  property  in- 
eludes  an  elevation  known  ns  tin-  Molly 
Unites,  conspicuous  from  the  fact  that 


Ore  Sorting  on  the  Mis  pah  Dump 


and  David  Keith,  of  Salt  take,  are  prim-i|»il  owners.  The  claims 
are  Halifax  Nos.  1.  2.  3.  4.  located  November  20,  1001.  by  K. 
Riudley.  The  pro|MTt.v  is  on  a linp  with  the  Burro  and  Valley 
View  ledges,  ami  n strike  to  the  north  has  proven  the  extension 
of  t hese  ledges  Is-yund  Mt.  Oddie.  The  Halifax  hns  an  unusually 
flue  equipment.  including  a steam-hoist  with  a 5ff -horse  -|m>wci 
engine  uml  a 70-horsc-powcr  Isiiler.  The  shaft,  u two  compartment 
affair,  is  now  at  a depth  of  375  feet,  and  it  is  the  plan  to  go  to 
."UNi  feet  before  cross-cutting,  unless  the  furinalion  should  warrant 
such  ope  rut  i i ut  at  an  earlier  stage.  Croppings  on  this  projierty 
assayed  from  85  to  $11  (Iff  in  gold,  and  $5  2ff  at  the  shaft. 

A»  a u illustration  of  th?  fact  that  the  extent  of  the  mineral  zone 
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llltlncOM  iMlaiaM  Huh*  l-wl*o 

in  the  Slate  of  A'l-nui/a 


Cruunt  J'utiii  Reef,  and  Us  bust  Workings 


Pumping  Station  ultuh  suppl  ics  To  no  pah  toilh  Water 


rlniiii*  niiil  covering  4(10  acre*  of  ground,  Ix-glnning  within 
l « - • - 1 nf  tin-  miMt  «T»twly  claim  of  t li«-  ToimiimiIi  Company.  A 
flnclv  timUred  douMe-coinpartmcnt  »lisft  i»  being  Mink.  11  ml  has 
mu  in'i|  ii  «|»*|i«1i  nf  200  feet.  passing  through  solid  porphyry  forma- 
i ■■  it*  highly  iiiiiicriklicrd.  The  rt|uipiiient  include*  n 12-horse- |M»wer 
engine  and  hoist. 

I-Mcmling  to  tile  noil  III  uml  westerly  from  tin-  Fraction  prop- 
ritv  development  i«  going  mi  In  line  willi  the  theory,  already  prnrti- 
fully  demonstrated.  that  the  Gold  Hill  nml  adjoining  hdge*  have 
Inin  diverted  to  the  eolith  hy  the  interpo-tl ion  of  Mt.  Brnugher 
and  pun*  through  the  yap  between  it  «n«l  the  Butler  Mountains, 
both  being  of  a deep-sea  ted  busultic  formation.  Joining  the  Frac- 


carry  out  extensive  development  work  in  line  with  the  theory  con- 
cerning the  dyke. 

In  line  with  the  Montnnn-Tonopnh  strike*  to  the  westward 
strong  showing  has  been  mad.;  in  the  Goldrn  Anchor  property, 
consisting  of  Golden  Anchor.  Triplet*  and  IS  lack  Mascot  claim*. 
The  Golden  Anchor  was  located  in  tJctober,  IflOO,  in  the  very  earliest 
days  of  the  camp,  and  adjoins  to  the  northwest  the  Sand  Grass 
and  Red  Plume  claim*  of  the  Tonopah  Mining  Company.  The  sur- 
face showings  consist  of  three  well-defined  lends,  traced  through 
the  property.  Numerous  open  cuts  and  pits  have  been  made  for 
prospecting  purposes.  The  working  shaft  is  well-timbered  through- 
out. and  has  been  sunk  to  a depth  of  200  feet.  It  has  cut  two 
well-defined  leads,  nine  feet  in  width  and  currying  values  in  both 
gold  and  silver.  Cross-cuta  will  be  run  later  to  intersect  these 
veins  at  depth.  The  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  now  in  minerul-bearing 
porphyry  identical  with  that  encountered  in  the  Monlana-Tnnopah. 
A GO-horse-power  steam-holat  l*  now  lx-lug  In-dutled. 

.lust  north  of  the  Midway  pro|>erty,  1 Mill  feet  north  of  west 
from  the  Tnnopah  Company's  claims  and  in  direct  line  with  the 
Montunu-Tonopah  ledge*  excellent  values  in  l*olh  gold  ami  silver 
have  1m-.  ii  found  on  tin-  Tonopuh  Silver  Top  property.  Thi*  claim 
ha*  a shaft  down  something  over  1 00  feet,  and  i*  pushing  it*  work 
a*  rapidly  n»  possible  with  u whim-hoist.  A steam-hoM  i*  *Min 
to  Is*  installed.  Tin*  allowing  in  the  shaft  i»  exceedingly  flutter- 
ing. and  indicates  stnmgly  the  striking  of  tin-  rich  Montana-Tono- 
puli  ledge*. 

Fartln-r  to  tin*  north  development  is  actively  going  on  upon  the 
group  known  a*  the  I.ittlc  'ionopnh,  consisting  of  twenty-three 


1 he  Wedekind  Mine 


in  a westerly  direction  from  the  Molly  group,  known 
II*  Crown  Point  Reef.  At  the  ea*tmi  end  of  this  dyke  a 
strike  bus  Iwen  made  of  a horizontal  stratum  of  miuilx 
mid  porphyry  from  sixteen  iridic*  to  eighteen  indies 
thick,  carrying  high  value*  in  spot*.  lending  weight  to  the 
theory  that  the  dyke  is  the  source  of  nil  extensive  and 
deep  -eali-il  ore  IsnIv.  Three  group*  of  diilln*  Were  origi- 
nally lia-aleil  on  this  dyke  hy  Donald  K.  McCarthy,  in 
eluding  the  Molly-  group,  and  lie  ha*  retained  tin*  i-en 
trill,  or  what  he  has  termed  the  frown  Point  group, 
of  seven  claim*,  intending  during  the  curly  summer  to 


they  arc  composed  exclusively  of  a silicious  material  forming 
the  cap  rock  of  the  underlying  porphyry.  Here  a double-compart- 
ment shaft  was  sunk,  thoroughly  timbered  and  built  throughout 
for  permanent  use.  A temporary  hoisting-whim  was  installed, 
with  the  intention  of  substituting  a modern  steam-hoist  as  soon 
ns  the  shaft  had  reached  a reasonable  depth.  At  something  over 
12a  feet,  earlier  thun  was  ex|»crtcd.  both  the  lode  porphyry  and 
the  mineral-hearing  quartz  were  struck.  The  company  will  now 
cross-cut  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  ledge  and  the  existence  of 
parallel  ledges. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  camp  is  a dyke  running 
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lion  nml  Hold  Hill  properties  arc  four  claim*  lointed  by  A.  >T. 
Crocker,  John  Xalslterrv,  Cal  Hnwghcr.  ami  Iciiljriw,  known  a* 
the  Toimi|miI»  City  group.  The  claim*  arc  the  Flying  Dutchman, 
I >ii t jen m,  l.iitle  Tono.  ami  Hip  Jim  Fraction.  ami  they  cover  n 
width  of  I2i8i  feet  in  the  pap.  The  Tnnnpith  City  ha*  n two- com  ■ 
part  men  t *huft,  linda-red  it-,  entire  depth,  which  ha*  already  Iwen 
Mink  42.*  feet.  A gasoline-hoist.  with  whieli  the  first  work  wa* 
done,  is  Is-ing  replaced  bjr  a flO-horse-power  *team-hni*t.  The 
shaft  i*  la-inp  Mink  nn  the  Klyinp  Dutchman  claim  at 
a point  where,  if  they  maintain  the  direction  now  indi- 
cated. the  ledp«*K  of  the  Wandering  Hoy  and  Cold  Hill  claim*  will 
converge. 

On  the  same  line  the  properly  of  the  New  York-Tnnopah  group 
consists  of  four  full  claim*  abreast,  located  hv  Frank  J.  Davis 
and  John  Dopp.  and  named  the  Washington.  Wyoming.  Cape  Koine, 
and  'Frisco.  The  local  inn*  were  made  December  II.  118)1.  ami  de- 
velopment work  licgiin  in  May.  1 90S.  The  shaft  is  now  down  to 
a depth  of  575  feet,  and  at  J140  fret  went  into  the  hale  |M>r|diyry, 
identical  with  that  encountered  in  the  Fraction.  The  shaft  is 
now  in  quartz,  the  I edge  being  10  feet  wide,  Imt  us  yet  low  grade. 
If  the  ledge*  are  found,  n<  indicated,  the  company  will  have 
some  2.MX)  running  feet  in  which  to  work.  The  *haft  is  4X0J6 
feet  in  the  clear,  with  a 4X4  hoist  nml  n 4 XiiVi 
manway.  The  equipment  includes  a 22  l»or*e- power 
ga soli ne  hoist iug-eng i no. 

Hot  wren  the  New  York-Tnnopah’fl  property  and  .Mt. 

Itrougher  lie*  a group  known  as  the  Tonopah  Frac- 
tion Kxlension.  On  this  group  a 4X4  double  - com- 
partment shaft  is  now  at  a depth  of  115  feet.  The 
nearrst  shaft  of  the  Fraction  Company  is  within  WW 
feet  of  the  shaft  of  the  Fraction  Extension,  and  the 
ledge*  nre  directly  in  line. 

Iteyond  Mt.  Itrougher,  to  the  north  and  west,  the 
existence  of  the  ledge*  ha*  la-cn  demonstrated  by  the 
OhioTom»|wli  Company,  whieli  sunk  into  the  hale 
porphyry  at  a depth  of  32.i  fret,  and  has  since  |in**ed 
into  the  niineral  -hearing  quartz.  The  eluiin*  of  Ohio- 
Tonopuh  comprise  the  California.  upon  which  the 
shaft  is  tiring  sunk,  the  Colorado,  Oregon.  Arizona, 
and  I 'tali.  The  property  is  in  line  with  the  Burro 
and  Miz.|iuh  lislge*  of  the  Tonnpnh  (ompany,  us  they 
have  ticcii  indieuted  thus  far.  A two  - compartment 
shaft  nml  steam-hoist  are  in  0|M-nition. 

Two  miles  to  the  northwest,  of  the  Mir.pali  lode  a 
group  of  five  claims  located  hy  Frank  Naughton  nml 
John  W.  Storer  an-  known  a*  thr  Commodore  group. 

The  claims  arc  the  lliu.  Troy,  ami  Commodore,  and 
in  the  7">  feet  to  which  the  shaft  has  already  lieen 
sunk  st tong  mineralization  has  las-n  discovered.  The 
shaft  is  at  present  being  o|H-nitcd  hy  n windlass, 
which  will  soon  1h-  si  i I is  t it  nted  by  a power  hoist. 

Assays  taken  at  the  head  of  the  shaft  showed  <MI  in  gold  and  $10 
in  silver.  Later  assays  showed  similar  value*  in  gold.  These 
claims  have  n strong  lead  pitching  toward  this  ground  from  the 
south,  and  a 10- foot  lead,  running  $10  strong,  from  the  west.  It 
is  planned  to  sink  200  feet,  and  then  cross  cut  south.  Porphyry 
thus  far  riiroiintrred  has  a marked  oxydired  stain. 

This  rupid  system  of  development  ha*  drawn  to  Tono|iah  a 
|x. (iul.it i..ri  whieli  now  nuinlN-r*  over  four  thousand  souls.  Among 
iline  every  profession  and  craft  i*  represented,  and  people  from 
every  corner  of  the  earth  ellsiw  one  another  on  the  busy  streets. 
Yet  in  all  this  strange  mingling  of  individual*  there  i*  a total 
hImm-iicc  of  1 ho»e  characteristics  which  marked  the  mining  ramp 
of  a generation  since.  Instead  of  lieing  "wild  and  woolly,”  Tono- 
puli  is  conservative  ami  orderly,  nml  that  too  without  any  de- 
cided form  of  municipal  government.  The  craclc  of  a revolver 
which  *o  often  rcftoumlcd  in  the  early  days  of  Western  mining  ia 
an  unknown  quantity  in  this  community,  on  the  bright*  of  thr 
San  Antone  range.  Violence  i«  an  absolute  stranger,  and  in 
In-r  two  yrtir*  of  existence  .the  camp  has  had  Imt  one  shoot- 
ing a If  ray.  the  victim  of  that  affair  Is-ing  a typical  "laid 
man  " who  drifted  in  over  the  desert,  and  met  his  quietus  while 
attempting  to  develop  the  gun  lighting  industry  whieli  had  iiiurk- 
rd  the  yeurs  agmir  m Western  cutups. 


//nii/i'/  .Mam  Shall,  tonopah  Union  Group 


Cp  to  the  present  time  every  pound  of  ore  which  ha*  been  re- 
dined  to  bullion  has  been  hauled  over  the  sixty  mile*  of  desert 
ami  shipped  to  either  Salt  loike  or  Sun  Fram-isco.  Only  ore  of 
highest  grade  could  pay  the  heavy  expense,  ami  rotiM-qurntly 
there  nre  hundred*  of  thousands  of  tons  now  lying  on  the 
dumps  which  in  any  other  camp  would  Is-  worth  millions. 

This  condition  will  within  a short  time  Ik-  done  away  with, 
for  plans  have  la-on  perfected  for  the  construction  of 
redact  ion  works  which  will  handle  profitably  every  ton  of  ore 
now  in  sight. 

The  qiii-*tion  of  water  was  a serious  one.  which  has  been  com- 
pletely settled  hy  the  diwovery  of  an  abundant  supply  in  hidden 
springs  clone  hy  the  originul  wells  from  which  Tonopah  derived  its 
name. 

Fairly  in  lJKt2  the  Crystal  Water  Company  was  formed  for  the 
development  of  this  supply,  and  on  October  28  its  pipe*  carried 
the  first  supply  to  Tonopah 'a  centre.  The  pumping-station  is  lo- 
cated close  to  the  original  well*,  with  a rapacity  of  2->0.0»0  gal- 
lon* per  day. 

The  water  ia  raised  to  reservoirs  ninety  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  well*,  and  thence  gravitated  into  camp.  I*»ng  before 
the  i-muing  summer  makes  its  greatest  demands  the  storage  capacity 


will  equal  100,(8)0  gallons,  from  which  it  ia  easy  to  figure  that 
Tonoiiuh  has  water  -mil  to  spare  for  even  a doubling  of  her  present 
populi.lion.  This  increase  of  the  water-supply  has  also  solved  the 
question  of  power,  which  is  an  important  factor  in  the  ramp’s  de- 
velopment. for.  during  those  tiinr*  when  strain  was  an  impossible 
quantity,  the  o|M-rntion  of  every  pirn*  of  machinery  had  to  lie  cur- 
ried on  by  power  developed  from  gasoline  engines,  the  fuel  for 
which  la-rame  almost  worth  it*  weight  in  the  gold  it  was 
bringing  out  of  the  ground  when  transportation  ehargrs  are 
figured  lip. 

No  travel  over  the  desert*  of  Nevada  is  pleasant,  but  the  journey 
to  Tonopah  has  la-en  rendered  as  comfortable  as  conditions  will 
permit  by  the  establishing  of  two  well-r-qtiip|M-d  stage  lines  between 
thr  ramp  and  railway  ut  Sodavillc.  Karh  line  makes  daily  runs, 
mid  cover*  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  in  less  than  eight  hours.  It 
will  lie  but  a question  of  a few  monllis  when  this  long  stage  jour- 
ney will  lie  eliminated,  for  a railway  line  is  now  under  construction 
over  this  route,  and  ia  estimated  will  lie  in  operation  before  next 
autumn.  Thi*  will  bring  Toniquih  into  direct  communication  with 
the  outside  world  by  mean*  of  the  line*  of  the  Southern  l**cifie 
system  and  the  Virginia  and  Trucki-e  Hailway.  Still  another  rail- 
way ia  promised  running  from  the  south,  and  is  already  under 
survey. 

Tonopah  can  lie  summed  up  as  not  only  a mineral  phenomenon, 
hut  also  a model  mining-camp. 

Hardly  a day  pu**c*  without  some  new  record  of  the  wonderful 
richnc**  of  her  mine*,  and  I lie  liuimnr.it  day*  of  the  <’nm*toek 
hid  fair  to  lie  repealed  in  thi*  Nevada'*  new  i-Jdnrado.  I nlike  the 
average  mining-camp,  the  operator*  about  Tonopah  do  not  seek  to 
hide  their  successes,  there  being  an  air  of  frankness  about  the 
whole  ramp  which  is  refreshing.  Jim  Butler's  famous  edict  made 
to  the  buyers  of  the  original  claims,  ” these  leases  have  got 
to  stick  even  if  there  is  nary  the  scratch  of  a pen  to  hind 
them."  seems  to  have  set  an  example  for  the  transaction  of  all 
elnsae*  of  liusini-**  which  hut  few  of  Toiio|uiIi'm  {tropic  have  fulled 
to  nlnorh. 

Taking  all  eondilions  under  consideration  Nevada  can  well  la- 
termed  a State  with  a future.  The  development  of  her  min 
ing  industry  i«  certain  In  give  to  her  millions  of  wealth,  and 
it  i*  encouraging  to  notice  that  her  moat  aueeesaful  mining 
men  of  to-day  are  using  their  fortune*  to  develop  some  of  lu-r 
Isiiindless  resources  in  the  line  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
stuck  raising. 

Spurted  on  hy  the  assistance  to  In-  rendered  by  the  government 
under  thr  irrigation  law  established  by  the  efforts  of  her  junior 
Senator . Nevada's  valleys  will  bring  capital  for  tlu-ir  development, 
and  In-r  rich  acre*  will  furnish  home*  to  thousands  whose  tnod- 
csty  of  eapit.il  prevent*  them  Is-roniing  land  owner*  in  those  cen- 
tres where  values  have  already  risen  to  exorbitant  figures. 


Hoisting.  Works  at  Gold  Hill 
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A typical  protpttlot  unJ  tlitcoprrrr  oj  tin  CoUkou 


T is*  one  of  the  best  indications  of  the  vast  amount  of  un- 
discovered mineral  wealth  in  Nevada  that  whenever  a dis- 
covery is  made  further  investigation  alnm«t  invuriubly 
brink’s  to  light  other  deposits  in  the  vicinity,  of  varying 
richness.  As  has  already  been  said,  there  are  outlying  dis- 
tricts in  the  Tonopah  section,  any  one  of  which,  had  it  been 
discovered  before  the  wonderful  Mi/puh  lode,  would  have  taken 
an  equal  nlucc  with  respect  to  the  interest  excited.  Particular 
reference  in  this  connection  is  made  to  the  CSnld  Mountain  dis- 
trict. nearly  live  mile*  south  of  Tonopah,  which  ha*  displayed  a 
richness  of  mineral  resource  aecond  only  to  the  Hutlcr  Camp. 

(odd  Mountain  In*  it*  own  discoverer  and  its  own  unique 
character.  Tom  Cob-ban  is  the  father  of  the  camp,  and  there  is  no 
more  interesting  personality  in  the  entire  district. 

Colehan  is  a typical  prospector  who,  prior  to  his  great  find, 
mver  pcsses-ed  a dollar  of  capital,  and  whose*  typical  gamcness  is 
illiis'.raled  bv  hi*  n-fii«^il  for  hi*  claim*  of  more  thousands  than 
he  had  evrr  owned  dollar*,  and  that,  list,  when  be  was  in  doubt 
as  to  whence  the  next  meal  waa  coining.  Hi*  history  is  buried 
under  years  of  pro*|iecting  on  the  desert,  though  he  assert*  him- 
self to  be  an  lri-h  (Junker,  saying,  in  explanation:  "We  are  a 
peculiar  people,  known  by  our  strange  garb,  and  habit*  of  silent 

t raver.  You  can  all  see  that  my  dress  i*  peculiar,  and  no  one  ever 
curd  me  pray.” 

This  rough,  uncouth  miner,  whose  wit  never  fails  him.  made  hi* 
discovery  through  the  medium  of  n pair  of  ill-fitting  boot*,  lie 
had  made  a hard  day's  traiup,  stifle  ring  from  the  pang*  of  new 
footwear.  An  empty  canteen  started  him  back  to  camp,  uml  m 
mute  he  stopped  to  rest.  While  “cussing"  both  the  boots  and  hi* 
lurk  he  seated  himself  upon  a cropping  of  rock.  During  bia  rest 
he  knocked  some  piect  * from  the  bslge  with  his  hummer,  carrying 
them  to  camp.  Those  bits  of  rink  unsaved  $li!H  in  gold  and  $133 
in  silver,  uml  cuine  from  the  cropping  of  what  is  to-day  known  as 
the  great  Colrhnti  ledge.  Prior  to  this  discovery  at  Gold  Mountain 
by  Colehan,  0.  ltunge  located  a ledge  further  up  the  mountain. 

The  prineip.il  properties  of  the  section  include  the  claim*  of  the 
Tonopah  Gold  Mountain  group,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  ridge, 
the  Tonopah  I'nion  claims  Adjoining  to  the  west,  the  t'olchun 
group,  and  thul  of  the  Gold  Mountain  Consolidated  next  in  order, 
with  the  Litckv  Toni  claims  at  the  western  end. 

The  Tonopah  Gold  Mountain  claims  were  located  in  September, 
IflOl,  by  C.  ltunge.  and  arc  eight,  in  niunlirr.  A strong  bslge  crops 
along  the  entire  eight  claims,  ami  in  places  the  vein  shows  from  40 
to  lot)  feet  wide.  The  puy-straik  runs  from  $100  to  $500  a ton. 


and  show*  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  wide.  A north  and 
south  bslge  ul*o  outcrop*  on  the  property,  the  north  ledge  running 
from  $10  to  $100  and  the  south  bslge  from  $5  to  $5000.  Three 
shipments  were  made  from  the  croppings,  the  first  netting  $IIKi 
to  the  ton.  the  second  $”10  to  the  ton,  and  the  third  $15!)  to  the 
ton.  Generally  the  ledges  have  the  same  trend  as  those  of  tlu- 
Tonopah  property,  but  gold  values  predominate,  the  proportion 
being  about  two- thirds  gold  to  one-thiid  silver. 

A tunnel  is  now*  being  run  to  strike  the  vein  ut  depth.  This 
tunnel  is  32.1  feet  into  the  mountain,  and  it  i*  calculated  that  it 
Will  strike  the  |»ay-*hout*  at  “00  feet.  At  TOO  feet  air-compressors 
will  la:  put  in  and  u shaft  sunk  ut  that  |Hiint.  No  further  at- 
tempt will  la-  made  to  ship  ore  until  the  pay-shoots  are  reached. 

Trie  Tonopah  I'nion  claim*  are  five  in  number,  and  were  lo- 
cated May  5.  1002,  by  Colehan.  The  shaft  on  the  property  is  now 
at  n depth  of  Itll  feet,  and  is  at  present  U-ing  operated  by  a whim. 
A second  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a depth  of  70  feet,  anil  the  two 
shafts  will  later  be  connected. 

In  sinking  the  main  shaft  a peculiar  condition  waa  discovered. 
The  shaft  was  run  along  the  incline  of  the  ledge  for  a distance 
of  K0  feel , The  ledge  was  then  cross-cut,  showing  12  feet  wide  ut 
this  point,  und  assaying  $»13  a ton.  From  this  |«dnt  the  shaft 
was  sunk  vertically,  and  at  1-12  feet  dropped  on  another  bilge, 
running  east  and  west,  as  did  the  first,  but  there  was  also  dis- 
covered at  this  point  a north  and  south  ledge,  passing  across  the 
corner  of  the  shaft,  next  the  foot-wall  of  the  east  ami  west  ledge. 
Assays  of  the  north  and  south  ledge  showed  $3(17  02.  More  re- 
cent assays  from  east  ami  west  ledge  taken  -January  fl.  11NI3,  show 
$43  21,  $71  40.  and  $257  Oil.  Many  a]»ecimena  from  this  ledge 
show  free  gold.  It  is  the  intention  to  carry  the  shaft  to  200  feet, 
and  then  cross-cut  at  this  level,  at  the  same  time  drifting  on  the 
ledges  above.  Tlic  mine  is  equipp'd  with  good  buildings,  and  is 
now  installing  a power  hoist. 

The  Gold  Mountain  Consolidated  property  1m*  upon  It  an  out- 
cropping ledge,  fifteen  feet  wide,  from  which  assay*  of  $30  u ton 
have  been  taken.  Contracts  have  been  let  for  a double  compart- 
ment shaft,  with  hoisting  equipment,  and  sinking  ha*  already  been 
begun.  The  company  is  sinking  on  ore.  It  is ‘planned  to  go  400 
fret  and  then  cross-cut.  although  the  character  of  the  ore  en- 
countered will  definitely  determine  the  depth  at  which  the  cross- 
cut will  be  started. 

On  the  Colehan  property  there  are  two  main  Assures,  with 
surface  cropping*  on  each.  The  surface  assays  run  from  $-*»  to 
$400.  Two  shafts  arc  living  sunk  on  the  property,  one  on  the 
Eliza  -lane  eluim  und  the  other  on  the  Polu.  The  other  claim*  are 
the  Star  of  the  East.  Star  of  the  Ka*t  No.  2.  and  the  Desert 
King.  The  ledge*  run  through  the  entire  length  of  the  claim*. 


Dump  <rf  Miiulh  of  Tutttul 
Ttmopak  (Mil  Mvmuata  Group 
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UNITED  TONOPAH 

IDWAY  between  Tonopah  proper  and  Gold  Mountain 
lie*  u group  of  claim*  which  have  come  into  sud- 
den prominence.  These  claim*  make  up  the  l ilitcd 
Tonopah  group,  uml  Occupy  a little  ridge  of  butte* 
extending  almost  north  und  south.  Surface  indica- 
tion* led  to  the  development  of  the  property  which 
has  been  carried  on  by  mean*  of  n !ior»e-whim.  the  shaft  living  sunk 
directly  on  the  lodge  following  it*  incline.  Early  in  March  of  the 
present  year,  when  at  u depth  of  over  three  hundred  feet,  a pay  'boot 
was  encountered  showing  value*  sufficient  to  begin  the  shipment 
of  ore.  A complete  plant  i*  now  being  installed,  ami  development- 
work  will  be  carried  on  until  an  aerurate  estimate  of  the  ore- 
body  can  lie  made.  This  discovery  is  an  additional  proof  of  the 
gridiron  theory  in  tin*  formation  of  the  bilge*  almut  Tonopah. 
and  i*  an  example  of  the  vu sines*  of  the  district  covered  by  the 
mineral  bodies. 
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Top  Wakings  at  the  Hay  Mine 


THE  CAMP  AT  LONE 
MOUNTAIN 


TWENTY  mile*  southwest  of  Tonopuh  nn«I  ten  mile* 
noil  lieu*  t of  Silver  I Yak,  i«  a promising  cump, 
known  aw  lame  Mountain.  Tin*  Kendall  group  on 
Uic  south  slope  of  tlu'  peak  winch  give*  tin-  locution 
itw  name.  W.IK  loiatMl  Drccmlk-r  21.  IIMI-J,  l»y  Zd i 
Kcixl.ill,  W.  S.  Parker.  II.  Meade,  S.  J*.  Cret-n,  ami 
('ll rid  Mudiunn.  A lnl|(r  haw  lircn  di'Vikipril  on  the  property,  with 
six  fret  of  quartz,  am  I with  twelve  inchcw  on  the  hanging-wall  run 
nitlft  from  400  to  2000  ounces  in  wilvrr,  live  per  cent,  in  copper,  ami 
tWrnty-Rvo  per  wnt  in  lead.  From  a 40-foot  hole,  operated  hy  a 
wrimlluwM,  ulauit  six  tonw  have  Ihw-ii  taken  out  of  the  a I wive  value*. 
Tilt*  ledge  rropw  for  400  feet  on  the  property,  an«l  hold*  to  these 
value*  throughout.  Four  claim*  are  included  in  the  group,  the  Sil- 
ver King  ami  Silver  Quartz  on  the  courae  of  the  ledge,  north  and 
miuth.  and  the  Chicago  ami  St.  lami*  running  parallel. 

Two  ledge*  a l*o  *how  on  lire  Lucky  Tom  properly,  and  surface 
a* way*  *how  fnmi  4>S  S|  |o  £-7  III.  Tlir-c  claim*  are  the  l.uekv 
Tom.  Happy  Hooligan,  Slur  of  the  \Vc*t,  Iaike  View,  Marie,  Queen, 
and  King  Kdwuid. 


® ® ® 


RAY,  TONOPAH’5 
NORTHERN  NEIGHBOR 


JKt  NOTIIKR  camp  which  ha*  every  right  to  stand  uj>on 
/V  it-*  «*wn  individuality  i*  that  of  Kay.  situated  alwuit 
# twelve  niihw  to  the  north  of  Tono'pmh.  and  di*rov- 

ered  hy  Jndge  l„  t»,  Ituy.  Tin-  discovery  of  thi- 
rjHip  was  made  on  Cliri*tinn*-dav.  11MH,  when  Ray 
located  the  Horn  Silver,  ninl  Christina*  (lift  claim*, 
tin  the  following  day  he  loi-.itcd  the  Teddy  Roosevelt,  and  tin-  Jen- 
nie I telle,  lying,  with  tin*  original  location*,  along  tin*  main  ledge 
cropping  from  the  surface,  ami  the  laidysmith.  ami  Itoouicning. 
lying  rcpcetively  to  the  north  ami  south  of  Christina*  Uift,  and 
Teddy  Roosevelt. 

The  ledge  crop*  on  the  Hist  four  claim*  mentioned  for  n di» 
tame  of  over  loot)  f«*-t,  and  ore- carrying  value*  of  from  $.»U  to 
$3(10  i-.in  he  found  on  any  100  fi*-t  of  thi*  cropping.  The  forma 
tion  S*  quartzite  and  lime,  the  foot  wall  Iwing  of  quartzite  and 
the  haiiging-vrull  of  lime.  For  a distance  of  3000  feet  the  ledge 
ha*  twi  ll  opened  up  every  lOO  fi-et  to  test  its  value.  The  main 
workings  of  the  mine  are  ii|m»m  the  Christmas  (lift  claim,  and 
consist  of  a main  shaft  30*>  feet  deep.  a drift  running  under 
the  hill  ut  the  IHO-fout  level  for  230  feet,  an  air-*haft  li’.ii 
feet  deep.  Hll  f«*-l  from  the  main  shaf»  am]  connected  with 
it  l»y  a drift,  ami  a second  station  at  the  23U-fout  level,  with 
drift*  running  easterly  and  westerly  '.HI  feet  from  the  main 
shaft. 

The  ledge*  run  in  all  these  drifts,  and  in  the  nutin  shaft,  which 
follow*  it*  incline,  from  three  to  f.ve  feet  wide.  Shoot*  of  ore 
occur  in  the  various  drifts  at  frequent  interval*,  ruuning  from 


THE  LIBERTY  DISTRICT 


.1  Miner  from  the  Hay  District 


10  to  20  feet  iii  length,  and  carrying  value*  from  91.10  to  $000  a 
ton.  These  shoot*  are  ehuraet'-iislie  of  silver  ami  lead  oics.  Tin- 
ore  is  in  the  I or  ill  of  lend  curhonutc*.  \t  a distanee  of  200  fei*t 
trom  the  shaft,  on  the  HHl  loot  level.  a shoot  was  encountered 
which  is  now  furnishing  ore  for  Nliipmenl.  After  30  feet  of  drifting 
into  the  shoot  it  ww*  found  to  still  continue.  Ity  -loping  two  men 
i-.in  take  out  'a- carload  u week  of  shipping  ore.  Tlu-  shoot  runs 
trom  three  to  lire  feet  in  width,  and  eariii  - values  for  shipment  ol 
from  1*|. Ml  to  s.lon  a ton.  The  lii-t  nhiplueiil  fioiu  the  mine  was 
made  February  H.  11*03.  the  lelnrn*  bring  I*- tween  $22a  ami  92M» 
a ton.  A carload  a week  of  this  ore  i* 
now  licing  ship) reel. 

From  fourteen  dilferent  places  on 
4 lie  Christina-  (lift.  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
ami  Jennie  llelle  claim-  two  and  a 
half  tons  of  ore  have  Im-cii  taken  that 
runs  $|-*r»  in  silver,  3.*  per  cent.  in 
lead,  and  912  Mi  in  gold.  These  *am- 
idiiig*  cover  a distance  of  Ifino  ferl. 
It  i-  po-.ihh-  to  walk  upon  the  crop 
ping*  for  a di-tance  of  3.KHI  feet 
The  ledge  mil-  30  tll-grce-  south  of 
ca«t  and  32  degree*  north  of  west. 
The  development  of  the  mine  ha*  Imcn 
curried  on  in  un  exceedingly  economical 
uianner.  the  working*  thu*  far  having 
«*»»!  less  than  910.000.  The  present 
hoi%l  i«  a lior*e  whim,  lint  u strum- 
Ore  Tram  tearing  Hay  with  the  ]ir>t  shipment  from  tlw  Mine  plant  will  »ooii  Im-  suh»lUtlU<d. 


EltillTEKN  miles  north  of  Tonoimh.  in  the  San  Antone 
range,  in  what  i*  known  n*  the  old  IJberty  district, 
discoveries  of  rirh  ile|*»*ils  luive  hren  made.  The 
Florem-e  Kxlen-ion  Mine  here  lia*  developed  a ledge 
17  feet  w ide  w hich  n**ay*  a*  high  a*  9*7  in  gold  and 
silver,  with  a large  peris'iitugc  of  lead  and  copper,  on 
the  surface.  The  mine  wu*  located  l«v  Thomas  Fleming,  the  claim* 
being  the  Florence  Kxlensiou  the  Dougherty,  Maxwell,  Tom  lily  n. 
Florem-e  Extension  Annex.  Fleming,  ami  Water*.  Development 
Work  i*  being  pu-lu-d  rupiilly  ahead. 
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NEVADAN  NEW  PLAN  FOR 
IRRIGATING  3000000 
ACRES  OF  FARM  LANDS 

BY  fur  tti«*  most  i 1 1 1 1 >•  1 1 ( .« nt  -trial m in  Nevada  i*  the  Hum 
IhiUH  Stiver,  IhiIIi  from  tin*  volume  of  it-  water  uml 
in' t hr  uii'ii  of  agricultural  lit  ml-  commanded  by  it. 

I Tin*  Himdioldt  rise*  in  tin*  northeastern  |*ortion  of  tin* 
Ktulr.  uml  I low*  -ouiliwi— terly  almost  to  the  western 
IhikIit,  ilm iniiig,  with  iti*  tributaries,  over  one-eighth 
of  the  Slate"*  entire  area. 

I This  iniportunt  stream  flow*  through  a swim  of  great  alluvial 

valleys,  each  thr  «ite  of  <111  ancient  lukr.  following  u mo-t  tortu- 
ous channel,  in  nil  it*  winding*  over  Hhmi  mile-  in  length. 

Over  one-third  of  the  In  ml-  in  thr  entire  llumlmldt  lut-in.  or 
Mlnnit  .{.ihio.ikmi  :>eret*.  lire  subject  to  irrigation  for  agricultural  pm 
poors,  mul  the  fact  thnt  upward  of  XVI.000  of  throe  a ere-  are  al 
ready  under  surrmful  euitivittinn  i*  proof  pooiliie  of  the  |*oo-» 
hilitiro  offered  by  the  remainder  of  this  great  ami. 

The  prc-eiit  drvelopeil  section*  nf  the  basin  were  originally 
eovrrrd  with  tMgr  hrush,  which  has  now  diNtppeand.  and  in  its 
-trad  thrrr  appears  a diversity  of  products,  consisting  of  alfalfa 
«xreal*.  potjitoe*,  fruit*,  uml  vine*.  This,  however,  applie-  to  but 
little  more  than  one  third  of  the  area  brought  under  the  pre-ent 
-Vstems  nf  irrigation,  the  ba Inner  being  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  native  gi»**e*. 

The  entire  ipiestion  of  the  future  product iveneas  of  these  many 
thousand  acre*  rests  in  the  sneer— fill  developim-nt  of  sy-tmift  for 
the  -luring  of  water  with  which  to  flood  them  at  the  proper  season. 
That  there  i*  ample  water  if  only  ornjierly  controlled  has  been 
absolutely  proven,  there  lieing  tnm-h  le**  limn  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
iinnual  supply  im*w  uwtl.  uml  a goodly  j-irtion  of  that  is  handled 
in  unytliiiig  but  an  economical  manner. 

The  future  development  of  these  rich  valley*  along  the  Hum- 
holdl  deimiml*  that  the  water*  -hall  lie  held  laick  near  thr  aourrp* 
of  the  river,  to  lie  turned  down  a*  they  are  needed  durinir  the 
*ea*>on  when  they  eun  Ih*  u-ed  for  the  perfeeting  of  crops.  Nature 
not  only  fuini-lu**  the  water  from  the  melting  snow-  upon  the 
mountain  range*,  but  has  likewise  mad**  lavish  provision  for  its 
-toragr.  The  larger  tributaries  of  the  Humlioldl  each  posses*  one 
or  more  ancient  lake  l*ed-  along  its  course  which  ran  In-  rconnmi 
cully  converted  into  reservoir-  hv  daunniiig  the  narrow  gorge* 
through  the  ruck*  by  which  they  are  drained. 

Many  of  these  natural  storage  basins  are  exceedingly  large, 
ranging  in  -i/e  from  ;!2fl  to  HuiilO  acre-.  Sixteen  of  llo*-e  pro- 
pective  local  inns  already  surveyed  give  an  aggregate  of  Xi ..1.VI  acre* 
of  reservoir  area,  with  a total  storage  capacity  of  1.000,000  acre 
feet.  Ibi-  vast  volume  of  water  n-taini-d  dining  the  flood  season, 
and  during  that  pm  lion  of  the  ve«r  when  irrigation  i-  not  needed 
which  in  reality  is  fully  two-tbird*  of  the  time,  would,  if  system- 


atically used  during  the  irrigating  season,  serve  to  supply  1,000.- 
0O0  acres  of  land  lievond  that  which  is  already  under  irrigation. 

In  all  save  one  or  two  case*  of  those  nltovc  cited,  the  construc- 
tion of  dam*  i*  both  simple  and  remtumical.  there  being  an  abun- 
dance of  material  dose  by  the  projected  site*  and  extremely  easy 
of  access.  From  expert  report*  this  water  - system  would  vary 
in  east  from  $2  SO  to  $8  per  urre,  in  accordance  with  the  expense 
of  construction  attendant  on  the  in-tulling  of  the  ncceasary  dam* 
and  dildic*.  The  land*  to  lie  reached  by  these  system*  of  irriga- 
tion can  tn-duy  lie  purchased  nt  from  $1  25  to  81b  per  acre,  those 
at  the  lower  price  tiring  held  by  the  government  and  procurable 
through  the  State,  and  those  of  higher  cost  forming  a portion  of 
the  land  grant  of  the  Central  Pacific  Hallway. 

Taking  the  lliimlmhlt  lw»in  a*  an  example,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  the  people  of  Nevada  have  turned  their  every  effort  toward  the 
establishing  of  an  irrigation  system  which  will  furnish  means  to 
develop  tho-c  almost  countless  acre*  which  have  practically,  since 
their  creation,  only  awaited  the  hand  of  the  husliandiuaii  to 
••  blossom  a«  the  rnwe."  The  government  lias  already  turned  its 
attention  to  a portion  of  this  vast  Nevada  desert  acting  under 
the  present  irrigation  law  which  not  strangely  was  fostered  and 
liecame  a statute  under  the  guidance  of  the  State's  junior  Senator. 
Tlie-e  |H*nple  who  dwell  l»pre  in  the  f>reat  Ha.-in  between  the 
Hookies  and  Sierra*  have  long  realized  the  |>o— ihililie-  of  a sec- 
tion which  ha-  up  to  the  present  time  attracted  no  further  at- 
tention than  to  he  clu-Hed  us  a portion  of  the  great  American 
desert.  The  change  is  under  way.  and  not  many  year-  hence  the 
traveller  will  l-dndd  instead  of  the  broad  stretches  of  lendcii-col- 
ored  sage,  hundred*  of  farms  and  ranelie-  bearing  every  imprint 
of  pro-perity.  This  pio-pect  i-  not  visionary,  for  at  several 
point-  in  the  Great  Itasin  private  enterprise  hus  tied  the  liuiu- 
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fine  in  Mccarine  matter.  In  none  of  the  Stitt™  where  the  beet 
industry  ha*  been  taken  up  can  Nevada’*  record  1m*  excelled,  ami 
the  beet  is  certain  to  become  a strong  factor  in  the  agriculture 
of  the  Huinlsddt  basin.  The  attention  of  capital  i*  now  being  di- 
rifted  to  these  fact*  regarding  the  quality  of  Nevada '*  augar-beet 


Golconda  Hot  Springs  Hotel 


boldt'a  water*  with  result*  which  go  to  prove  what  can  be  done 
with  moderate  capital  and  a little  enterprise. 

The  government'*  action  in  reference  to  possible  water  devel- 
opment has  turned  the  attention  of  private  capital  to  the  pos*i- 
bilitir*  for  investment  in  the  irrigation  project*  of  Nevada. 

These  land*  along  the  Humboldt  are  mi  ted  for  their  prolific  pro- 
duction, and  the  experimental  conditions  have  long  since  passed 
for  every  section  of  the  great  valley.  Every  fruit,  vine,  cereal, 
vegetable,  and  grn**  native  to  the  temperate  zone  finds  a nurturing 
spot  at  any  point  along  the  winding  river.  Everything  included 
in  these  classes  mature*  perfectly  and  in  profusion.  One  vegeta- 
ble. in  particular,  has  lieen  proven  to  thrive  in  these  bods  of 
alluvial  soil  and  that  too,  with  so  great  a measure  of  quuntily 
and  quality  ns  to  exceed  the  same  class  of  production  in  either 
California  or  the  Eastern  State*.  This  is  the  sugar  beet  which 
along  the  Humboldt,  and  in  fact  in  all  the  valleys  of  northern 
Nevada,  can  hi*  produced  of  such  n quality  a*  to  run  28  per  cent. 


An  i his is  in  the  Desert 
xiiiii.ni  at  //wmtm'.jr  on  itu  Southern  I'acttu.  Kaihk\j, 


Hon.  Francis  G.  New  lands 
Nevada' I jMiiiiir  Senator,  and  talker  of  Ike  Irrigation  Law 


riroduetinn  which  will  undoubtedly  result  in  the  ultimate  PBtab- 
isliinent  of  a plant  at  some  |M*int  in  the  Humboldt  Valley  for 
tin*  handling  of  such  an  output  of  the  anccarine  vegetable  a*  can 
tic  ruined  mi  tlie  irrigated  lands  along  the  river.  To  the  soil 
tiller  this  will  mean  much,  for  the  sugar-beet  of  thin 
section,  with  its  high  percentage  of  finenc**,  will  be  a 
crop  which  cannot  fail  to  la*  productive  of  large  return*. 

With  the  possibilities  already  shown  in  the  way  of 
production  and  the  certain  establishment  of  several 
greater  or  lesser  system*  of  irrigation  the  future  of  this 
valley  in  assured.  Unlike  mint  of  the  State,  its  trans- 
portation facilities  are  excellent,  the  Southern  Pacific's 
[principal  transcontinental  line  running  through  the 
greater  portion  nf  the  valley'*  length,  at  no  point  lying 
more  than  a few  miles  from  the  centre  line  of  the  avail- 
able agricultural  lands. 

Along  this  line  of  railway  there  have  already  sprung 
up  several  Important  centres.  These  were  first,  estab- 
lished as  supply  [mints  for  the  great  cattle  ranges  to 
which  eastern  and  northern  Nevada  was  for  years  given 
over  before  the  possibilities  of  her  valley  land*  were 
fully  understood. 

The  mo«t  easterly  of  theme  centre*  i*  Elko,  county- 
scat  of  the  county  bearing  the  snnte  name.  Klko  ha* 
for  year*  been  a prominent  point  on  the  line  of  over- 
land railway  and  a centre  of  the  cattle  industry.  It  i* 
a thriving  town  of  about  2000  people,  possessing  many 
modem  features  one  would  hardly  expect  in  *o  far  away 
a locality.  To  the  northwest  of  Klko  i*  located  the 
pioneer  storage-system  for  irrigation.  This  Bystem  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  more  than  a decade, 
located  In  what  is  known  as  Squaw  Valley.  The  dam, 
225  feet  thick  at  base  and  175  feet  long,  cuts  off  a 
cufinn  at  the  lower  end  of  one  of  the  ancient  lake*.  The 
restrained  water*  cover  400  acre*  to  a depth  of  20  feet, 
uml  supply  irrigation  to  50(8)  acres  of  land  through 
twelve  mill**  of  canal*.  The  cost  of  rnnstruction  was 
$45,000.  including  ditches,  or  $0  per  acre.  These  50(8) 
acres,  formerly  devoted  only  to  grazing.  Wnine  under 
thi*  water  system  capable  of  producing  a net  revenue 
of  from  $20  to  $50  per  acre  per  annum.  The  success 
of  thl*  system  has  nad  a marvellous  effect  upon  the 
future  of  the  entire  Humboldt  Imsin. 

A little  more  than  a hundred  mile*  wc*t  from  Elko 
lie*  Winnctnucca.  which,  like  it*  eastern  neighbor,  had 
it*  Iwginnlng  as  a cattle  centre.  Thi*  little  city  is 
hy  far  the  mctmpnll*  of  the  valley.  It  i*  the  home  of 
over  two  thousand  enterprising  Nevadan*,  i*  the  loca- 
tion of  Nevada'*  only  national  tank.  i*  equipped  with 
electric  lights,  ha*  two  daily  newspaper*,  and  poaeaase* 
a general  mercantile  establishment  which  both  in 
stock  carried  and  elaborate  headquarters  would  do 
credit  to  any  of  the  larger  centre*.  Adjacent  to  Win- 
ncmucca  lie  several  of  the  prolific  tributary  valleys 
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of  the  Humboldt,  in  Mich  of  which  private  individual*  have  done 
something  toward  perfecting  an  irrigation  system.  Tlwwe  valley* 
nre  all  noted  fur  their  fruit  and  cereal  productions. 

Throughout  Nevada  there  are  a great  number  of  mineral  springs 
noted  for  their  wuter*.  Mut  one  of  wveral  located  in  the  Hum* 
Im ildt  Valley  h«*  been  develojieU,  thi*  being  the  Hot  Spring*  at 
Golcondu.  near  Winncmucea.  und  directly  on  the  line  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railway.  These  spring*  were  first  located  in  ls(H. 
The  flow  is  40  miners*  inches  of  water,  at  n temperature  of  IDS 
degrees.  Comparative  analysis  shows  that  the  springs  have  prac- 
tically the  same  mineral  and  medicinal  pro|M-rtic*  a*  the  famous 
Hot  Spring*  of  Arkansas.  Connected  with  them  are  mud-bath*, 
which  have  proven  of  great  eflicacy  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatic 
disorders. 

The  spring*  were  purchased  in  1000  hy  Louis  l>utcrtre,  who  ex- 
irnded  a large  amount  of  money  in  the  erection  of  n commodious 
Mitel  and  lialh-houses. 

Between  Goleonda  and  Winneinuee*  lie*  one  of  the  choicest  area* 
of  bottom  land  in  the  entire  valley,  comprising  upward  of  ItHl.liuO 
acres,  onlv  a small  frartion  of  which  ha*  been  ueveloped.  These 
lands  wilf  Is-  brought  under  the  future  irrigation  system  at  the 
mouth  of  Rock  Creek,  one  of  those  mentioned  earlier  in  thi*  article. 
Surveys  have  Wen  finished  on  thi*  system,  anil  it  is  only  a question 
of  a short  time  when  its  completion  will  be  accomplished,  and  thi* 
will  give  productiveness  to  an  area  capable  of  establishing  no  less 
than  n thousand  comfortable  and  profitable  homes  at  a coat  which 
the  products  of  the  land  will  return  in  a single  season. 

Another  irrigation  system  of  almost  equal  importance  to  that  of 
Goleonda  is  planned  at  Humboldt  in  the  very  centre  of  the  arid 
country.  Here  nature  has  placed  perfect  foundations  for  the  con- 
st ruction  of  a restraining  dam  in  the  midst  of  a most  prolific  area 
of  almost  level  mesa. 

At  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  Humboldt  Valley'  lies  the  town 
of  Lovelock,  with  its  fifteen  hundred  population  and  a sur- 


rounding country  brilliant  in  examples  of  what-  can  he  done  with 
Nevada  lands  under  sensible  irrigation  systems.  Fully  fifteen 
thousand  acres  directly  adjacent  to  the  town  are  in  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation,  a goodly  portion  being  in  wheat,  which  is  con- 
sumed by  the  roller- mill*  located  at  Livclook.  the  only  plant  of 
the  kind  in  the  valley'.  These  mill*  have  been  in  operation  for 
seven  years,  running  to  their  full  capacity  of  sixty  barrels  per  day. 
l^ivrlnck  wheat  is  noted  few  its  quality,  the  gold  medal  at  Chicago's 
exposition  having  ls-en  awarded  to  the  wheat  produet  of  this  section 
of  the  valley.  Of  this  cereal  Lovelock  land*  produce  an  average  of 
thirty-three  bushels  per  acre,  with  a rerord  a*  high  as  sixty  bushels. 

The  area  of  Lovelock's  productive  bind*  is  this  year  increased 
hy  the  placing  in  operation  of  the  irrigation  system  installed 
hy  the  luivelock  lainu  and  Development  Company.  The  system's 
locution  is  at  the  very  end  of  the  valley.  clo*e  to  where  the  Hum- 
boldt  River  empties  it*  waters  into  Carson  Lake.  It  is  by  far  the 
largest  attempt  at  irrigation  by  private  enterprise  in  On*  State 
and  when  complete  will  bring  under  it*  ditches  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  acres.  At  present  the  reservoir  capacity  is  4000 
acre  feet,  restrained  by  a simple  dam  on  an  area  of  1000  acres 
This  supply  will  irrigate  4ikm>  acre*,  which  are  now  planted  to 
alfalfa  and  wheat,  and  will  for  the  first  time  produce  crops  during 
the  present  summer.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  success  of 
thi*  system,  the  simplicity  of  which  i*  such  a*  to  render  but  a 
single  crop  necessary  to  repay  the  investment  both  in  the  land 
purchased  logit  her  with  the  ^instruction  of  a dam  and  fifty  miles 
of  ditches.  I'niler  these  condition*  it  srein*  almost  strange  that 
the  system  tut*  remained  so  long  unconstructcd. 

|>oVi-|ock's  example  will  soon  lie  followed  hv  others,  since  a series 
of  active  operations  are  in  prospect  for  developing  tlic  prolific 
lands  along  the  Ihinilsddt , and  In-fore  many  years  have  passed 
the  sm  of  *iigc-bni«h  will  lw  transformed  into  practical  and  pro- 
ductive hnnic4  peopled  by  men  who  will  make  of  the  desert  a 
blossoming  field. 


HMD  HMD  HMD 

THE  GROWTH  OF  NEVADA’S 
CATTLE  INDUSTRY 


ALMOST  coincident  with  the 
tirat  settling  of  Ne- 
vada  the  northern 
and  eastern  |Nirtions 
I of  the  State  liecume 

famous  ns  cuttle 
range*.  Here  U|M>n 
the  slopes  of  the  foot-hill*  grew  in 
aluindanee  the  succulent  native 
grasses  which  furnish  fattening* 
fin-si  for  the  great  herds  which 
roamed  from  Texas  to  the  British 
border. 

In  cattle,  as  in  everything  else, 
Nevada  has  advanced,  her  largest 
breeders  departing  from  a sole  at 
b illion  to  range  cattle,  and  turn- 
ing their  resources  toward  the 
building  up  of  registered  herds, 
Of  course  there  are  still  the  great 


herd*  among  the  hills  and  valley 
of  the  east  represented  to-day  by 
I bi cm-  of  Miller  ii  laix.  I he  Spark* 
llerrell  Coni|Uiliy,  and  the  firm  of 
Hardin  A Son*.  The  latter  of 
these  herds  make  headquarters 
in  llimitMddt  County,  and  num- 
bers from  fifteen  to  twenty  thou 
'and  head,  branding  from  three  to 
five  thousand  calves  per  year. 

The  movement  to  better  the 
quality  of  Nevada's  rattle  ha*  ls-en 
a decided  one.  and  it*  success 
is  specially  illustrated  by  the 
herd  of  Hereford*  maintained  by  John  Sparks,  Nevada’s  present 
Governor,  at  his  “Alum."  ranch  near  lb-no.  Here  in  the  past 
ten  year*  ha*  been  gathered  the  l*-«t  herd  of  registered  Hereford* 
on  the  Pacific  slope,  probably  the  best  single  herd  of  this  particular 
breed  in  the  I'nited  State*,  and  one  of  the  l*-«t  in  the  world.  Both 
hy  example  and  the  introduction  of  blooded  stock  into  ollirr  herd* 
of  the  State,  has  the  "Alamo”  licen  a powerful  factor  in  raising 
the  standard  of  the  range  cattle  in  Nevada. 

Governor  Sparks  has  an  exjieriencc  a«  a cattleman  and  breeder 
extending  over  nearly  every  Slate  from  Texan  to  Wyoming,  and  bi* 
devotion  to  the  Hereford  breed  is  based  upon  that  experience.  At 
present  he  is  demoted  entirely  to  raising  registered  slock.  He  has 
beitt  breeding  and  handling  Hereford*  for  twenty-eight  years,  but 


started  his  present  registered 
herd  ten  year*  agu.  Hi*  experi 
cnee  and  conviction*  arc  best  told 
in  his  own  words.  He  said  re- 
cently: 

“ In  |KH!|  and  1H1M)  Mr.  John 
Timiin  and  myself  were  ranging 
in  Klko  County.  Nevada,  and 
Cassia  County,  Idaho,  having 
al*nit  (15.000  head  of  cuttle  run- 
ning ulsmt.  half  Durham  and  half 
Hereford*,  cross  - bred.  We  lost 
that  winter,  which  was  a very  sc 
vere  one,  J5.INMI  head  of  cattle, 
and  when  wc  rounded  up  our  eat 
tic  the  following  spring,  IMI  per 
cent,  of  those  wc  found  had  white 
faces,  characteristic  of  the  Hen- 
ford.  The  Hereford  had  lived 
where  the  Durham  had  died.  We 
hud  at  times  thought,  n few  years 
la-fore,  that  wc  possibly  had  made 
u mistake  in  sticking  so  close  to 
the  Hereford  blood,  but  the  expe 
rienee  of  thi*  phenomenally  hard 
winter  showed  us  conclusively 
that  onr  course  was  justified.  I 
consider  the  Hereford  by  all  mid* 
the  best  t*-cf  breed.  The  cattle  are 
prolific,  early  nintnrers,  and  won- 
derfully  hardy.  The  infusion  of 
Perfection  //.  the  pure  Hereford  blood  intn  the 

range*  of  the  State  ha*  already 
had  great  effect,  and  this  effect 
will  lie  even  more  notable  in  a few  years.  I regard  Nevada  to  day 
the  best  live-stock  State  in  the  I'nion." 

The  Alamo  ranch  is  one  of  the  most  rhnrming  spots  in  the  State, 
and  i*  a striking  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  developing  the 
State's  natural  rcsoiirn-s.  It  is  situated  on  the  most  attractive 
drive  out  of  Ib-no.  the  old  Virginia  City  turnpike,  and  takes  its 
name  from  n finr  grove  of  colt  mi  wood  ml  joining  the  mansion,  the 
name  Alamo  meaning  cottonwood.  The  name  has  a |Hirtieular 
significance  for  Governor  Sparks  and  Mr*.  Sparks,  both  being 
Texans,  and  from  a section  where  " The  Alamo  ” is  a name  to 
conjure  with.  A*  a stock-farm  the  place  i*  a model,  and  as  a 
country  home,  it  i*  ideal.  In  the  general  cleanliness,  arran"*-- 
tuent,  and  equipment  of  it*  bum*  and  corrals,  with  its  complement 
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of  great,  round-eyed.  white-fared  thoroughbred  entile,  it  present* 
nn  attractiveness  to  stockmen  that  hits  drawn  visitors  from  nil 
over  the  country.  In  addition  to  his  enttle,  Governor  Spark*  hus 
«»n  the  pluoc  n herd  of  elk,  the  only  buffalo  now  in  existence  in 
Nevada,  Shetland  |mnie*.  ami  other  rare  specimens.  He  has  de- 
veloped on  the  place  nn  artesian  well  of  hot  water,  with  a volume 
of  112  gallons  a minute,  capable  of  being  increased  twenty-five 
per  cent,  in  capacity.  This  well  is,  in  fact,  two  wells,  one  pipe 
being  encased  in  a second  of  larger  diameter.  One  takes  its  water 
from  a stratum  240  feet  below  the  surface,  and  the  other  pen- 
etrates to  a depth  of  fiOO  feet.  Kach  flows  independently.  The 
well  has  been  attached  to  a large  swimming  tank  for  the  con- 
venience and  entertainment  of  the  Governor  and  his  guests,  and 
arrangements  are  being  made  to  heat  the  house  entirely  from  it. 

Connected  with  the  Alamo  is  a second  ranch,  the  Mayberry, 
located  on  the  Truckoe  River  at  about  an  equal  distance  from  Reno, 
and  scarcely  less  delightful  in  surroundings.  There  are  about 
2040  acres  in  the  two,  and  the  herd  includes  at  the  present  time 
some  400  head  of  registered  Hereford*.  The  father  of  the  herd 
was  the  Columbian  Exposition  prize  - winner.  Karl  of  Shudehind 
.'With.  .10,725.  Since  189.1,  Governor  Sparks  has  constantly  im- 
ported from  Herefordshire  the  best  stock  that  could  lie  Iwoight. 
Royal  winners  from  Knglund  and  sires  from  the  l>e*L  herds  in 
this  country  have  la-on  added  from  year  to  year.  The  herd  is  now 
headed  by  Perfection  II.,  102,0.12,  and  la-lax,  102.011,  two  noted 
sons  of  the  $10,000  Dale,  OH, 481.  Itoth  these  hulls  have  la-en 

sweepstakes  • winners  wherever  shown,  and  their  produce  slums 
them  to  be  truly  great  sire*.  The  blood  of  The  Grove  III.,  Lord 
Wilton,  and  Anxiety  predominate  in  the  herd. 

Governor  Sparks  sent  out  the  first  hhaaled  Hereford*  ever 


Ktinth  of  Hardin  i?  Sons 

/ImJ./u.in.tj  of  ikr  Hat Jiit  A trtdi  in  Humboldt  County 


*hip|u-d  to  Iboiolulii.  and  lias  hud  much  to  do  with  improving  the 
slock  in  tl*e  i* hind*,  He  has  also  shipped  all  over  America  and 
abroad. 

He  lias  las- n closely  identified  with  the  cattle  interests  of  the 

State  for  many  years.  His  Hist  rattle  experience  was  at  the  el 

of  the  civil  war,  when  lie  lie-run  buying  cattle  in  Texas,  and  dm 
ing  them  ueross  the  plains,  often  reaching  Oregon  and  the  North 
w.*t  before  finding  a suitable  market.  He  then  started  breeding 
range  eat  tie,  und  located  in  eastern  Nevada  and  Idaho  in  1HH|. 
He  still  has  large  landholdings  in  Texas,  lie  at  one  time  hud. 
with  hi*  partner.  T.i.mai  load  of  cattle  in  Klko  County,  Nr 
vada,  uml  Cassia  County.  Idaho,  and  branded  HMNNl  calves  u year 
The  shoewtle  and  wineglass  brand,  ‘till  in  existence  and  owned 
bv  the  Sfiarks  - Harrell  Company,  was  famous  throughout  the 
e.ittle-dciiling  country. 


Cattlemen 


Another  breeder  who  is  using  every  endeavor  to  improve  Ne- 
vada's entile  is  T.  I,.  Oddic,  of  Tmiopiili,  who  bus  lately  purchased 
the  Pine  Creek  Ranch,  u tract  consisting  of  KHM)  acres  in  Monitor 
Valley.  Nye  County. 

Pine  Creek  Ranch  is  located  at  an  elevation  of  nlsuit  8000 
feet  in  one  of  the  higlo-st.  ns  well  nn  one  of  the  most  picturesque, 
valleys  in  the  I’nitcd  States.  The  rum-h  is  intended  for  the  breed- 
ing of  blooded  stock,  with  particular  attention  to  Hereford*  and 
thoroughbred  horses.  This  latter  venture  is  largely  an  <-x|M-riin«-nt 
in  Nevada.  The  qualities  of  Hie  country  in  producing  tine  stork 
has  hern  shown  in  the  lower  altitudes,  but  it  is  the  idea  of  the 
owner  of  the  ranch  that  thoroughbred  hor*e*  which  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  run  over  the  hill*  in  the  highlands,  together  with 
the  advantage  of  the  tine  quality  of  feed  found  in  that  section, 
will  develop  great  staving  qualities  a*  well  as  speed.  The  valley 
has  a range  of  .100  miles,  und  there  is  a raise  in  the  Pine  Creek 
rafiim  of  from  8000  to  11.000  feet  in  less  than  eight  mile*.  There 
are  now  at  the  ranch  over  100  head  of  registered  llcrcfords.  from 
the  three  best  families  of  this  fumnus  breed.  It  would  Is*  hard  to 
find  a more  bruutiful  spot.  Pine  Creek  running  past  the  ranch- 
house.  offers  unexcelled  fishing,  and  the  hills  atfnnl  Hie  best  of 
hunting.  Ml.  .Jefferson  overlooks  Hie  valley,  ami  there  is  an 
abundance  of  wood,  including  lialm  of  Gilead,  birch,  poplar,  etc. 
Alfalfu  grows  in  abundance. 

Far  down  in  Ihe  centre  of  the  State  in  what  is  known  as  the 
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White  l*i in*  country  at  the  Cleveland  ranch  is  still  nnothrr  i-nl- 
lo«-t •«»■!  of  magnificent  bred  animals  which  has  made  an  enviable 
reptilul inn  for  iln  owner. 

These  are  only  a few  of  Hie  example*  In  In*  rited  mimnj!  the  great 
lo-nls  of  Nevada.  Every  one  is  leaving  a constant  impreHsion  on 


Ihe  range  herds  of  the  State,  and  the  result  is  the  perfecting  of 
Nevada's  rattle  to  un  cxlrnt.  that  liua  no  parallel  in  America. 
From  the  very  first  Nevada  has  po*»c>oM-d  n reputation  for  its  high 
quality  of  beef,  but  by  the  infusion  of  thoroughbred  bluod  it  in 
in  reality  oulreaehing  itself. 


.•I  Group  of  Youngsters  at  the  Alamo  Ranch 


THE  GATEWAY  TO  NEVADA 


Sierra,  some  portion  of  it  must  drift  to  Keno  as  a central  com- 
mercial point. 

The  last  year  has  brought  a wnvc  of  prosperity  which  if  main- 
tained will  quickly  transform  Reno  from  a frontier  town  into  » 
metropolitan  city.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  construction  of  modern 
buildings  upon  every  street,  in  the  municipal  improvements  which 
are  under  way.  in  the  crowded  condition  of  her  really  excellent 
hotels,  and  in  the  general  bustle  and  activity  of  her  markets. 

The  Truckee  River,  with  its  wonderful  fall  from  the  mountain 
slo|K-s.  run*  directly  through  the  city.  Th»B  river  will  ere  long 
In  conic  a great  faetor  in  Kcno’s  pro-q>crity.  for  its  powerful  stream 
will  be  chained  by  modern  methods,  and  its  fores-  directed  toward 
the  operating  of  industrial  plants.  some  or  all  of  which  will  err- 
luinly  lind  a location  within  Rriio’a  limits. 

A notable  addition  to  Krno's  industries  has  come  within  Ihe  last 
six  months  in  the  plant  of  the  Reno  Engineering  Work*,  which 
covers  four  acres  of  ground  at  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  city,  ud  joining 
the  lines  of  the  Southern  I’acilie  Rail- 
way. These  works,  consisting  of  large 
foundries,  forging,  boiler,  and  ma 
chine-simps,  employ  a large  number  of 
skilled  mechanics,  and  arc  equipped 
to  construct  all  classes  of  mining  and 
milling  machinery. 

In  these  works  Reno  possesses  the 
largest  plant  of  this  character  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Denver.  Its 
equipment  is  modern  in  every  reaped, 
the  very  best  und  most,  recently  in- 
vented machinery  having  been  in- 
stalled— this  machinery  on  the  whole, 
being  designed  to  reduce  lalxar  and 
time  to  a minimum,  ami  to 
produce  an  absolute  uni- 
formity of  work.  For  fuel, 
melting,  and  forging  iiur- 
l«»si-s  crude  |M-troleum  alone 
in  used.  I’neiimutie  riveters 
and  tool*  for  ladler  con- 
struction form  an  ini|>ortant 
portion  of  the  plant.  As 
this  institution  intends  to 
devote  its  principal  elfnrt  to 
the  construction  of  all 
classes  of  mining  and  mill- 
ing machinery,  location  was 

n |.rliiri|»il  factor,  VfhiHl  UlK  „i  pcm-s  Pioneers 
Reno  fortunately  supplied, 
and  from  Ihe  extent  of  its 
works  Reno  ran  lie  turned  to 

for  Ihe  supplying  of  any  class  of  engineering  equipment 
which  can  la-  secured  in  the  lurgest  Eastern  manufactur- 
ing centres,  arid  ran  supply  not  alone  Nevada,  but  any 
section  of  the  Pacific  coast  as  well. 

The  scope  of  this  engineering  plant  also  includes  the 
equipment,  of  electric  lines  and  lighting  plants  of  every 
size  and  class.  The  description  of  this  plant  gives  an 
idea  of  it>  importance  to  Reno,  providing.  a»  it  d<w»,  not 
only  an  ini|>orlHiit  industrial  advance  for  the  city,  hut 
also  permitting  the  mining  and  manufacturing  interests 
of  Nevada  to  secure  tlii-ir  equipment  at  fir»t  hands  and 


EVERY  State  possesses  some  city  which  by  special  loca- 
tion gains  commercial  and  industrial  prominence.  Such 
a city  is  Reno,  the  most  important  of  all  centres  in 
Nevada. 

Riginning  aa  a little  stage  station  on  the  Virginia 
turnpike.  Kcno  saw  the  travel  of  the  old  staging  days 
drift  hy  its  duors  toward  the  tmnan/.a  land  of  the  Corn- 
stock,  but  by  and  by  there  came  the  opening  nf  the  transcontinental 
railway,  quickly  followed  by  the  construction  of  the  Virginia  and 
Truckee  Railway,  which  wound  its  way  to  the  location  of  Virginia 
City  and  Hold  Hill.  Then  Reno  liegan  to  gain  in  importance,  for 
slie  was  located  at  the  junction  of  the  two  Hues.  Later  a narrow- 
gauge  line  of  railway  intended  to  reach  northward  into  Oregon 
found  its  In-ginning  at  Reno,  and  the  little  city  assumed  the  joisi- 
tioii  of  a distributing  centre  for  the  whole  of  western  and  south- 
ern Nevada. 

There  has  Ix-i-n  nothing  phrnomcnul  aliout  Reno’s  progression. 
She  has  simply  advanced  hy  her  unquestioned  rights  of  |msition 
until  now  her  prosperity  is  unquestioned,  und  she  is  recognized 
as  tin-  foremost  city  in  the  Sage  Itrusli  State.  Here  Nevada  has 
located  her  principal  institution  of  learning,  the  State  University, 
and  about  its  doors  is  clustered  the  literary  ami  artistic  talent 
of  this  Western  commonwealth.  More  than  three  hundred  students 
are  in  constant  attendance,  and  from  Reno  there  have  gone  out 
many  university  graduates  hearing  a store  of  knowledge  which  has 
distinguished  I hem  in  every  corner  of  the  world. 

If  Reno’s  progress  luis  been  certain  in  the  past,  it  will  beyond 
question  lie  rapid  to  the  same  extent  in  the  years  to  come.  Her 
commercial  houses  arc  all  prosperous,  and  her  financial  institu- 
tions apparently  sound.  In  all  the  vast  industries  of  Nevada  there 
is  pros|M-rity  for  this  city  hy  Ihe  Sierras.  No  matter  whether  the 
success  is  made  in  the  mines  at  Tonopah,  among  the  cattle  herds 
of  the  eastern  counties,  or  in  the  lundx-r  districts  of  the  high 


Abattoir  tee.  an>t  htixiru  flout  at  Rena 
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I’hntl  of  the  Reno  Engineering  Works 


with  the  least  loss  of  time  nnd  expense.  Another  of  Reno’*  newer 
industries  is  the  establishing  of  a most  perfect  system  of  abattoir* 
for  the  handling  of  nil  classes  of  meat*.  This  establishment  centres 
the  meat  trade  of  nearly  the  whole  State  at  Iteno.  and  maintains, 
in  addition,  an  ire  plant,  and  an  electric- lighting  plant,  from  which 
the  city  is  supplied, 

From  a mining  standpoint  Iteno  | mis  senses  several  distinct 
characteristic*.  Until  to  the  north  and  south  are  located  paying 
properties,  while  but  four  miles  from  her  centre  lies  one  of  Ne- 
vada’s great  producers.  This  consists  of  the  Wedekind  mine,  dis 
covered  hut  two  years  ago  within  sight  of  the  city  and  upon  ground 
that  had  Ihs-ii  trainix-d  and  herded  over  for  years.  It  was  located 
liy  (Seorge  Wedekind,  and  is  now  the  property  of  (Sovernoi-  Sparks. 
Wedekind  was  an -old  piano-tuner  with  an  ambition  to  discover  a 
mine  when-  he  spent  tin-  money  he  cann-d  tuning  pianos  in  prow- 
|M-iting.  He  finally  located  three  claims,  the  Reno  Star,  the  Safe- 
guard. anil  the  Kagle.  now  eompoaing  the  Wedekind  group,  from 
which  tlicrr  has  already  been  taken  out  over  $3MMMHI.  Circat 
blocks  of  ure  have  been  found  in  the  shaft  nn  the  Iteno  Star  claim, 
running  over  $30110  to  the  ton.  and  Wedekind  found  on*  rtiiming 
over  $.'iOO  to  the  ton  in  the  wagon  mad  across  the  claim,  over 
which  there  had  Ik-cii  travel  for  forty  years. 

The  discovery  of  the  Wedekind  resulted  in  the  location  of  the 
D.-scrt  King  unjoining.  sixty-three  per  cent,  of  which  is  also  owned 
l»y  (inventor  Sparks.  The  Wedekind  shaft  is  now  down  220  feet, 
and  u station  was  established  at  HJO  feet,  from  which  cross-cutting 
was  Is-gun.  Out  of  this  sliuft  alone  $l.*>(l,il<Mi  has  been  taken  in  less 
than  two  years.  Tin-  Desert  King  shaft  is  down  I -'»<*  feet,  mid  goes 
through  forty  feet  of  .-olid  ore.  fonneeted  with  the  Wedekind 
there  lu>*  lieen  built  it  leiiehing  plant  with  a r.ipacity  of  twenty 
Ions  a day,  and  costing  $25,000.  The  present  showing  of  the  mine 
i-  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  biggest  pioducei s ever  opemd  lip 
in  the  State.  The  Wedekind  has  a complete  elec  tric  hoisting  plant, 
with  * -haft  house  rovering  the  entire  top  ei|uipment.  The  Desert 
King  has  a steam  hoist,  also  housed  with  the  gallows  frame. 

•lust  to  the  north  of  Reno  lies  -till  mint  her  extremely  pros|>eroii» 
mineral  district  of  whieh  the  centre  is  the  Pyramid  mine.  So 
great  is  the  output  of  this  group  that  a railway  is  now  under  con- 
struction toward  it*  location  which  will  not  only  find  plenty  of 
carrying-trade  from  these  mine*,  hut  will  i»|m  n up  a sect  ion  hither- 
to without  Iran-jMirtation  facilities,  and  bring  Reno  in  touch  with 
n still  greater  area  of  territory. 

Reno  is  to-day  recognized  as  n di-trilmting  centre  for  all  of 


the  ores  shipped  from  the  various  mines  Inr-ated  both  north  and 
south.  Within  her  limit-  have  Ik-cii  established  the  only  sampling 
works  iu  the  State,  and  the  railroad*  have  of  late  granted  the  con- 
ecssion  of  a stoppage  at  Reno,  for  sampling,  of  any  curs  ship|ssl 
through  to  Hu-  smelters  of  Salt  take  City.  Sun  Francisco,  or  the 
Hast.  This  renders  Reno  at  once  the  principal  ore-iuurket  for 
all  the  mines  which  arc  not  reducing  their  own  ores,  and  wrill 
eventually  result  in  the  establishment  of  an  exchange  for  the 
handling  of  (lie  output  of  these  properties. 

These  are  some  of  the  industrial  advantages  po»*c-.*i-d  l»y  this 
city  which  has  in  hut  a few  years  grown  from  a stage-station  to 
its  present  condition  of  importance.  With  the  hu messing  of  the 
powerful  waters  of  the  Truckcc,  Reno  will  certainly  add  to  her 
manufacturing  advantages,  nnd  there  will  In-  |s>werful  additions 
to  her  already  more  than  infant  industries. 

The  lumlN-r  industry  is  another  prominent  factor  in  Reno's  pres- 
ent and  future  prosperity.  From  the  great  forests  of  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Sierras  lying  to  the  northwest  of  this  point,  more 
than  hull  the  output  find-  its  way  to  or  through  Reno.  <a  route 
t«  the  various  markets  of  the  world.  In  this  line  there  is  anil  will 
continue  to  Is*  extreme  activity,  several  new  and  iin|mrtant  camp* 
having  been  lately  established  in  the  northern  forests,  every  one 
of  which  forms  a portion  of  Reno’s  tributary  country.  With  the 
increasing  demand  ill  Ka stern  markets  for  Sierra  lumber,  there  ran 
only  In-  an  increase  in  the  magnitude  of  these  n|N‘rations.  all  of 
which  is  certain  to  find  its  way  through  Reno  as  a distributing 
point. 

As  a city  of  homes  Reno  is  no  less  important  than  In  her 
commercial  features.  Her  location  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
in  the  whole  mountain  country,  her  area  covering  a series  of  gently 
rolling  hills  with  the  blur  Sierras  as  a background,  and  the  crys- 
tal waters  of  the  Truckee  tumbling  through  her  very  centre.  Her 
people  have  hud  an  eye  to  the  pieturew|iie.  and  her  more  modern 
hollies  have  been  constructed  so  as  to  blend  into  the  picture,  form- 


The  Riverside  Hotel,  Reno 


Ing  a part  rather  than  a contrast  to  the  beauties  Nature  liu- 
showered  UjKin  the  city's  location. 

In  addition  to  Reno's  attractiveness  as  a city  of  home*,  there 
arc  her  educational  advantages  to  In-  considered,  her  schools  fol- 
lowing close  upon  lu-r  university  in  abilitv  of  instructors  ami 
thoroughness  of  system.  These  very  facts  have  held  many  resi- 
dents in  their  own  home  when  the  education  of  u rising  genera- 
tion would  idherwise  have  attracted  them  to  some  other  location 
luid  Reno  Ik-cii  less  favorably  c«|iii|>|M-d. 

Round  ulKHit  the  city  lie  the  verdant  lands  of  the  famous 
Washoe  Valley,  noted  for  it-  wonderful  productiveness.  From  hill 
to  hill  aero—  the  whole  valley  there  is  a -iiccr— ion  of  beaut iful 
farms  under  the  very  highest  condition  of  cultivation,  denoting  the 
prosperity  whieh  lias  come  to  this  section  of  the  State. 
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ILnsling  Works 
at  Little  Tonopah  Shaft 


The  Mirpnh  mine  i*  nmr  Mocking?  nut  it*  ore  hndle*  and 
ret milling  from  taking  nut  orv  Mvr  as  rc<|iiircd  in  devel- 
opment. This  system  will  In-  followed  until  a «lcpth  of 
I tit  Hi  fn’t  is  M'iii'ImiI.  Montana  Tnnnpuh  on*  closely  re- 
semble* that  fnuml  nn  the  I non  font  lewl  of  tlir  historic 
t un- Virginia,  hut  actually  run*  higher  in  grudr.  The 
ledges  of  the  Montana  Tonopah.  while  parallel  to  l hone 
of  the  Mi/pali.  are  evidently  distinctly  separate  fluurn, 
and  prove  the  wonderful  deposits  of  the  district. 

Du'  (fold  Mill  property,  directly  south  of  the  Tnno|Mh 
Company's  claims.  is  the  |nt  of  the  original  Inca ter* 
of  tin-  ram ii.  Tin*  claim*  were  located  hy  l«ul ler.  Oddie, 
and  Hrouglicr,  dirctlly  ufler  the  loeatinn  of  the  main 
group.  n«  their  partieular  property,  and  it  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Oddie  that  the  main  group  wu»  wild  in  order  t<»  «•- 
cure  money  with  which  to  develop  Gold  Hill.  Upon  the 
mx  rluitns  live  distinct  ledges  are  defined  from  which 
leasers  took  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  HNil.  This  is  the 
only  group  in  the  district  where  the  lisle  porphyry  crops 
to  the  surface.  Gold  Mill  hns  a fine  hoisting  works,  with 


Principal  Shaft  at  tin  CoLtcn  . I*r<  hor  Mtne  Head  of  shaft  at  the  United  Tonopak  First  Development  on  lh<  Commotion  Croup 
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Great  ( >re  I /uni  f \*  at  I he  MU  pah 


/ u'i  r /’taut  iirJ  Haiti  at  the  Ohio  1 one  pah 


n doiihlr-eompartnicnt  *lm ft.  nw  sunk  4.VI  feet  At  .VIO 
fret  ilu-  plans  ••all  l«r  cro**-cutting,  ami  include  a thnr 
oujih  development  of  the  property 

Adjoining  (told  Hill  on  tin-  mulh  lies  the  Ko-iih'  claim. 
The  Rescue  i*  located  directly  <>n  the  -1  r»K*  the  Hold 

Hill  and  Valley  View  ledge*,  and  hut  Wto  feet  from  the 
developed  |»*rti<<n  of  the  former.  It  hIm>  lies  within  »KM) 
feet  of  th*1  Desert  (yueen  shaft,  and  high  value*  have  Iwvn 
developed  in  the  Hold  Hill  ledge*  within  .'tlNi  feet  of  the 
Renew*  shaft.  Development  mu*  started  iii  Ifcweniber. 
1002,  with  a two-compartment  nhift,  timbered  and  now 
mink  to  a depth  of  '200  feet.  ||  is  expected  that  a *ln- 
tion  will  la*  e-tahli»hed  at  300  feet,  hut  this  will  In-  de- 
termined hy  the  formation.  There  in  now  bring  installed 
a steam  hoisting  plant,  one  of  the  most  complete  in  eamp. 
It  include*  a tMVhorar- power  boiler,  with  a 4.1  horse  |»owrr 
engine,  safely  euge,  and  all  appliances  rapnhle  of  hand 
ling  the  output  of  the  mine  1o  a depth  of  IfNio  fret 
The  formation  in  the  Itrseiie  shaft  follow*  elosely  the  gen 
rral  formation  where  ore  ha*  licen  discovered. 


Shaft  of  the  Toitupah  Fraction 
Extension 


Head  of  the  Shaft  on  the  Molly  Group  Cage  at  the  Siehert  Shaft.  Mi. pah  Ledi-e  l 'oieer  i'Lint  and  Haul  at  I he  lla/i/ai 

Oi  *ii  rul-Maiutfi r iAIJh  and  Chui-l-.utiuivr  Subt-it 
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Music  at  the  World’s  Fair 

Piter  A RATIONS  upon  n large  wale  are  b*- 
ing  made  for  thr*  music  which  is  to  he  made 
it  feature  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in 
IHIh.  There  are  to  !**  indoor  orchestral 
concerts  uml  orpin  recitals,  open-air  band 
ronevrt*. — for  which  there  will  be  no  ad- 
mission eluirge. — and  performances  of  choral 
music  on  u large  settle.  The  idea  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  imisirnl  urrungi- 
mmtH  is  to  aim  at  appealing  rather  to  the 
popular  taste  than  to  the  more  limited  de- 
mand for  music  of  the  highest  class,  al- 
though then*  will  lx*  no  tuieritlet*  of  dignity 
in  the  progra mines,  ('oiisidrrahlc  attention 
will  lie  p.nd  to  works  bv  American  com- 
posers. which,  it  is  hoped,  will  give  a de- 
cided impetus  to  the  ls-st  creative  endeavor 
in  native  music.  Competent  conductors  are 
to  Is*  engaged  for  the  orchestral  concerts, 
among  whom,  it  is  expected,  will  lie  one  of 
the  celebrated  "baton  prima  donnas."  as 
they  are  called  abroad,  of  Europe.  For  the 
organ  recitals,  in  which  the  most  eminent 
American  and  foreign  organists  will  take 
part,  a special  instrument  will  Is-  construct- 
ed; it  is  to  contain  nearly  ISO  stops,  and 
will  lie,  it  is  said,  the  largest  organ  in  the 
world.  The  orchestral  and  organ  concert* 
are  to  Is-  held  in  Festival  Hall,  the  centre 
of  the  main  group  of  building*. 


Akvii-rto  Mothkss.— Mss.  H’isji.ow’i Soorm*«.  Svmr 
sb'Kild  alwnys  lw  n»e*l  (or  riilhiren  tertli'n*.  It  sootlies  like 
ciiilti.  •nftctvt  tU-  *nin».  allays  all  pain. cures  wind  colic,  anil 
Is  ll»e  best  remedy  (or  dlarrmri. — 1 A.i: .] 


WIIV  MODIFY  Mlt.K 

foe  Infant  fmliiur  in  tin-  wni.rtim  wnya  nf  tin*  nosier  when 

Biu  ran  have  slwa«->  with  you  n >nt.|-  y of  Hoauas’a  t-Um.a 
• »so  Comdi.hsid  Milk,  n perfect  row’s  milk  Imra  hml*  nl 
nillve  breeds,  t e r*-rfectk»n  uf  Infunt  food  ? Vie  it  (or  tea 
anil  coffee.— 


TM.Kmornt  Ser*W-e  III  y-mir  Iwiuse  will  >»rf  many  ansall 
•nm.yanrrv.  Italrs  in  Manb.ttim  from  SIM  a year.  N.  Y. 
Trl.-t.lionr  Iil,  15  Dry  M.,  Ill  \V.  3Mlh  St..  330  \V.  124th  SL 
-Idrfr.J 


Dov'T  look  (nr  a purer 
Kxika  l>*»  Oiampaome. 


cure*  their  Croatia.  At  dTiMiieids. 


It  I*  plensant  to  take  anil 
ItS  cents.— i,4i(r.] 


A tonic  tli.-it  has  no  rt-acll.m—  Ashott's,  tlte  Original 
Angostura  lllttrr..  Krfusr  vut»litul».  ( AJv.\ 


ADVERTISEMENTS  . 


The  CLUB 

are  the  original  bottled  Cocktails. 
Years  of  experience  have  made  them 
THE  PERFECT  COCKTAILS  that  they 
are.  Do  not  be  lured  into  buying  some 
Imitation.  The  ORIGINAL  of  anything 
is  good  enough.  When  others  are  of- 
fered It  is  for  the  purpose  of  I mer 
profits.  Insist  upon  having  the  < LUB 
COCKTAILS,  and  take  no  other. 

G.  F.  II  lit’ KLEIN  A IIHO.,  Mr  Proprlttort 
3H  IIsoaowav,  New  Yoke.  N.  Y. 

Ham rruan.  Com*.  Loano*# 


The  Oldsmobile 


The  Best  Thmg  on  Wheels 
You  see  it  everywhere.  Doctors,  Lawyers  and 
Merchants  rind  the  Oldsmobile  the  most  practi- 
cal vehicle  for  business  purposes.  Ladies  and 
children  can  readily  understand  its  mama 


The  PASSING  of  the  HORSE 


The  silent  horse  power  of  this  runabout  is 
measurable,  dependable  and  spontaneous— 
JSr  the  horse-power  generated  by  supplies  of  hay 
7 and  oats  is  variable,  uncertain  and  irresponsive. 
There  is  “ Nothing  to  waleh  hut  the  road”  when 
you  drive 


WILLIAMS 


SHAVING 

STICK 


of  State 


Lackawanna 

Railroad 


A vivid  Utile  love  story, 
beautifully  Uluxtrxted.  told 
simply,  but  with  appealing 
interest.  The  story  U con 
talned  In  a 123-page  book 
which  describes  some  of  ihe  most  delight- 
ful mountain  and  lake  resorts  in  the  East. 
Sent  freo  on  receipt  of  S cents  In  stamps 
to  cover  postage.  Address.  T.  W.  Let, 


General  Passenger  Agent,  Lackawanna 
Railroad.  New  York  City. 


Practical  Golf : 

ROKER’S  BITTERS 

AuU-iiysiK-pUc.  A tonic,  ed  appetizer,  and  s delicacy  In  mixed  drinks. 


By  WALTER  J.  TRAVIS 

Former  Amateur  Golf  Otampion  of  the  United  States 

Illustrated.  Ss-oo  net 
IAKFKK  A RROTHKKN  Ft  Ml.lsllEU*.  NEW  YORK 


$2.25 


Commends  itself  to  travelers 
by  land  or  sea,  on  account  of 
its  convenience,  compactness, 

I luxury  and  economy. 

Hr.  •'  «H  (no""- 

THE  J.  a.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  tilKSonbar?.  Cm. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  sell  account  of  the  | 
National  ('.invention  U.iplUl  Young  People's  Union  '-r 
u riiu,  nt  Atlanta.  tin.,  July  Utli  to  l-'lli,  r»uml  trip 
in  In  is  ml  July  lit li.  Tib.  Mli.  and  Wth,  c»od  to  return 
■I  .Inly  IM li|  ut rule  »l  single  fare  for  the  round  trip, 
plus  one  dollar. 

tt)  deponlllng  ticket*  with  sprelnl  agent  ut  Atlanta, 
-in  or  before  July  l.'illi,  uiul  pnvtmtii  of  fee  of 
illiy  <-rtit»,  exlnivion  of  liii-il  limit  tu-t  Im-  obtain.-d 
..  ' nut’ll  original  yturttng  point  not  tat*  r limn 
August  iftth. 

Aliujys  mention  HARPER'S  WEEKL  Y 
"token  •writing  to  advertisers. 


Sanatorium  on  Great  Diamond 

I'OItTI.AMt  lit  It  Unit.  MAINE.  fh»lv:i!l«l  »lr«* 
■ .(  the  Maine  c ■>»««  unit  many  ■>(  world  latnmii 

I 1st  O lt\l.  »,l;..r|.  f.  T |5  l -III.' -M 

80  minute*-'  hall  It. mi  IVrttiiinL  Men  n « e.ery  hour.  l-.w 
f n rilier  ininrm.it*. in,  address  Ciiamiis  I . I m »x  Manactf. 
GREAT  DIAMOND  ISLAND.  MAINE 


HARHIUQlOk  A RICHARDSON  ARMS  CO.. 

Worcester.  Mats. 


For  Reasons 
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HE  OUTLAW 

BY 

HAMLIN  GARLAND 


A Story  in  Two  Parts.— Part  II. 


NSTANTLY  the  street  became  a place  of  savage  outcry. 

“ Kill  him!  Kill  him!*’  the  white  men  ell  shouted. 

Like  n tirur  nt  I my  liakonuse  faced  hi*  hrrrditary  enemies, 
and  jerking  from  hi*  p«K*ket  hi*  white  |Ni|x-r  he  held  it  high. 
“See,  this  is  true,  read  it!"  he  said. 

This  action  auved  bin  life,  for  all  were  curious  to  arc  whnt  thin 
lung  official  envelope  contained. 

One  of  the  men  took  the  envelope  nnd  nnened  the  paper  and  read 
iL  A burst  of  derisive  laughter  followed  the  reading.  Then  the 
sheriff  came  nnd  took  Hnkonnae.  who  went  willingly,  for  lie  feared 
for  his  life  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  in  the  street,  which  grew 
greater  each  moment. 

lie  recoiled  sharply  as  they  came  to  the  door  of  the  jail.  " I 
will  not  go!”  he  snid.  “Why  do  you  put  me  in  there?  I hnve 
done  nothing.” 

The  sheriff,  ready  to  make  capital  for  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
mob  which  had  followed  him.  put  his  revolver  to  his  captive's  head, 
and  said,  brutally,  “(Jit  in  there,  or  1*11  blow  your  head  off.*’ 

liakonuse  understood  the  man's  action,  nnd  submitted  to  be 
pushed  into  the  cell,  nnd  was  locked  in,  still  holding  in  his  hand 
the  paper  on  which  he  had  put  his  new  resolution  to  be  friendly 
with  the  white  man. 

Ordering  my  team  I drove  away  to  town,  a long.  hard,  dusty  road, 
but  reaching  the  hotel  too  late  to  call  on  the  sheriff,  I was  forced 
to  wait  till  morning.  The  little  rag  of  a daily  paper  had  used 
the  shooting  as  a text  for  its  well-worn  discourse.  “ Sweep  these 
maruuding  hell-hounds  out  of  the  State  or  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,”  it  said  editorially.  “ (Jet  ’em  out  of  the  path  of  civiliza- 
tion. Scenes  of  disorder  like  that  of  yesterday  are  sure  to  Ik* 
repeated  so  long  as  these  red  peta  of  the  government  are  allowed 
to  cumber  the  earth.  The  State  ought  to  slaughter  ’em  like 
wolves.” 

I was  quite  familiar  with  such  articles,  but  I went  to  bed  that 
night  feeling  more  keenly  than  ever  in  my  life  the  difficult  posi- 
tion I was  cal  I isl  up.  ri  to  Bll.  To  race  hatred  these  people  hud 
added  greed  for  the  Shi-an-nay  lands.  In  this  editorial  was  vented 
the  savage  hate  of  thousands  of  white  men.  There  could  lie  no 
doubt  of  it — and  were  it  not  for  n fear  of  the  general  government, 
the  terms  of  its  hatred  would  have  been  carried  out  long  ago. 


In  the  early  morning  I hurried  to  the  jail. 

The  sheriff  met  me  suavely.  “ Oh— certainly,  Major — you  can 
see  him,”  lie  said,  hut  his  tone  was  insulting. 

Ah  I entered  his  cell  liakonuse  looked  up  with  a low  word  of 
pleasure,  lie  shook  my  hand,  then  slowly  signed: 

“ .Mv  friend,  take  tne  away  from  here.  1 cannot  hour  to  Ik*  linked 
up.  f have  done  nothing.  When  I showed  my  paper  the  cattle- 
men laughed.  When  1 reached  my  hand  in  friendship  they  spat 
ii|n»n  it.  This  mode  mv  heart  very  hitter,  hut  I did  not  light-” 

I said.  •'  Do  not  worry,  1 will  see  that  you  are  protected.” 

I turned  to  the  sheriff.  " What  are  you  holding  this  man  for!” 
**  For  shooting  with  intent  to  kill.” 

“ Hut  he  didn't  shoot,  lie  had  no  wenpon.  It  is  absurd.” 

“ How  do  .you  know  he  didn’t?” 

*'  lleeause  all  his  companions  say  so:  he  say*  so.” 

“Ohl  You'd  take  his  word,  would  you?” 

“ Yes,  in  a thing  of  that  kind,  Did  you  find  a pin  on  him?” 

“ No — but — ” 

“What  chance  did  he  hare  for  concealing  it?  Were  yon  there 
when  the  shooting  took  place?” 

**  No— but  credible  witnesses — ” 

“ As  a matter  of  fact,  you  know  the  saloon-keeper  wn*  struck 
by  a bullet  aimed  nt  liakonuse  l»y  a cowboy.  Where  is  that  cow- 
boy? Why  has  he  not  been  arrested?” 

“ 1 don't  believe  it.” 

" It’s  not  your  business  to  believe  or  disbelieve.  Did  you  have 
a warrant  to  urrest  this  man?” 

” No  matter  whether  1 did  or  not.”  he  replied,  insolently. 
“ he's  here,  and  you  can’t  take  him  away.  You  can  protect  your 
thieves  nnd  murderers  on  tin*  reservation,  but  when  they  come  in 
here  nnd  go  howling  around  you'll  find  the  ruse  different.”  In 
this  tone  he  blustered. 

I was  in  fighting  line  now  and  he  saw  it.  “ I believe  liakonuse 
to  he  entirely  innocent,  nnd  I'll  see  justice  done.  I'm  going  to 
sci'  the  judge,  and  secure  an  order  for  hi*  release.” 

The  visit  to  the  judge  was  still  more  disheartening.  He  too  was 
suave  and  patient,  but  it  was  plain  he  intended  to  do  nothing  to 
help  me.  " It  may  Ik*  that  n mistake  has  occurred,  but  if  so  the 
trial  will  clear  your  man.  Aa  it  is,  the  Indian  was  arrested  in  a 


" See,  this  is  true,  nuJ  ti !"  he  said 
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street  brawl  in  which  a man  la  shot.  The 
Indian  is  nrrrated,  1 may  add.  in  due  course 
of  law,  ami  must  stand  trial." 

•*  Very  well,  vrc’ll  go  to  trial — but  mean- 
while release  my  man  on  parole.  I'll  answer 
for  him.” 

The  judge  had  been  expecting  this,  but 
professed  to  ponder.  “ I don't  think  that 
would  he  wise.  We've  had  great  difficulty 
in  apprehending  offender*.  We  might  find 
thiB  man  hard  to  rcapprehend.  I appreciate 
your  dcaire  to — ” 

" Judge  Itray.  you  arc  mistaken.”  I re- 
plied  with  heat,  for  I understood  his  covert 
Insult.  “ You  have  never  failed  of  getting 
your  man  but  onee,  and  then,  as  you  know, 

U was  the  fault  of  vour  sheriff." 

The  judge  was  oUlurate.  “ The  citizens 
are  incensed  at  the  frequent  depredations 
of  vour  charges."  he  said.  “ and  they  will 
not  submit  longer  to  any  laxity.  I cannot 
help  vou.” 

“ Very  well,”  I said,  ns  I rose  to  go,  “ 1*11 
sec  justice  done  this  man  if  I have  to  bring 
the  whole  power  of  the  national  government 
to  bear  on  you.  I will  enlist  the  aid  of 
every  lover  of  justice  in  the  land.  Hakon- 
use  has  been  grossly  abused.  So  far  from 
shooting  he  came  in  here  ns  my  messenger, 
unarmed  and  praeeful.  Your  drunken  citi- 
zens assaulted  him.  I do  not  wonder  that 
my  people  say  you  have  the  hearts  of 
coyotes.” 

As  I drove  awny  out  of  the  squalid  town 
I grew  sick  nt  heart,  finding  the  pressure 
of  the  cruel,  leering,  racial  hate  of  the  rat- 
tle-men  to  whom  the  red  man  was  a sort 
of  big  game.  It  seemed  that  among  all 
three  thousands  of  American  citizens  not 
one  had  the  heart  to  stand  out  and  soy, 

**  I'll  help  you  secure  justice.” 

My  anger  made  me  momentarily  unjust, 
for  there  were  many  worthy  souls  who 
would  have  joined  me  could  they  have  been 
rightly  informed  of  the  rase,  hut  at  the 
moment  I f*-lt  the  helpless  dismay  of  the 
red  man  when  enmeshed  by  the  laws  of  the 
whites. 

But  as  I rode  I planned  a campaign  which 
should  secure  justice  for  Hakonuse.  My 
meeting  with  the  half-frenzied  wife  of  the 
captive  only  added  nesr  vigor  to  my  resolu- 
tion. With  face  haggard  with  suffering  the 
poor  woman  cried  out  to  me,  “ Where  is  he 
— my  husband  ?" 

I gave  her  such  comfort  as  I could,  and 
drove  on,  mentally  emii|tosing  letters  to  the 
Eastern  press  which  should  make  the  towns- 
men writhe  with  shnme  of  their  inhumanity. 

Court  did  not  sit  for  many  weeks,  hut 
TTakomise  knew  nothing  of  that.  He  lived 
in  daily  hope  of  being  released.  He  fed 
his  heart  on  the  words  of  his  friend  the 
ugent.  He  brooded  over  his  wrongs  like  a 
wounded  wolf  in  his  den.  till  his  heart  be- 
came like  lead  in  his  ho«nm.  The  glow  of 
his  new-found  love  of  the  white  man  hud 
■lied  out — smothered  bv  the  rold  gloom  of 
his  prison.  He  remcnuiercd  only  one  white 
face  with  pleasure — that  of  his  agent — all 
others  were  grinning  or  hateful  or  menacing. 

lie  would  have  gone  mad  only  for  the  visit 
of  his  wife  and  children,  who  game  to  see 
him.  and  were  allowed  to  npproarh  the  liars 
of  his  cell  so  that  he  might  lay  his  hands 
on  the  head  of  his  little  son.  These  brief 
visits  comforted  him — for  the  sake  of  his 
wife  and  children  he  lived. 

In  a week  or  two  the  people  of  Big  Snake 
had  quite  forgotten  Hakonuse.  If  any  word 
rrcullnl  him  to  their  minds  they  merely 
said:  “IV'  him  good  to  feel  the  inside  of  a 
stone  wall.  It'll  take  the  fight  out  of  him. 
lie'll  be  pood  Injun  when  he  gets  out.  lie's 
in  luck  to  escape  being  strung  up." 

Xow  the  town  possessed  a hns:-l»iill  tram 
that  hud  defeated  every  other  club  in  the 
State,  excepting  one.  The  Falls  had  proved 
a Waterloo  to  Big  Snake  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  so  its  citizens  fairly  ached  for 
a chance  to  " do  the  Fulls  up.”  and  win 
hack  some  of  the  money  they  had  lost. 

One  morning  nlsmt  two  weeks  after  his 
imprisonment  Hakonuse  hrard  the  sound  of 
fur  off  drums,  and  thought  the  soldiers  were 
coining  nt  lust  to  release  him.  His  heart 
leaped  with  joy.  and  he  sprung  to  his  win- 
dow  and  there  listened  long,  lie  foiild  hear 

Cluinly  the  voice  of  the  bugle,  and  lie  fancied 
e could  detect  the  marching  of  columned 
feet.  Hi*  friend,  the  agent,  was  surely  com- 
ing to  punish  his  raptor*. 

11c  was  not  nfruiil  of  the  soldier  chiefs, 
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for  they  fought  honorably.  They  «li«l  not  shut  their  enemies  up  in 
(tlh  nnd  takr  their  arm*  mv.  They  made  war  in  the  open  air 
and  on  the  hill*.  A shout  Of  joy  was  aiiout  to  break  from  his 
lips  when  the  jailer  entered  the  corridor  much  excited.  He  made 
a great  many  signs  t»»  his  captive,  but  Hakonuse  only  understood 
one  or  two  of  them.  " Come  with  me."  and  ” I'll  kill  you." 

He  drew  his  blanket  round  him  nnd  thought.  “ I will  go.  I 
will  at  least  escape  these  walls.  If  I die  1 will  die  tinder  the  sky 
where  the  sun  can  see  me/’ 

He  quietly  followed  the  sheriff  outside,  but  when  he  saw  the 
open  handcuff*  he  rebelled  and  shook  ilia  head. 

The  sheriff  made  bungling  signs  again  and  threatened  him. 

Hakonuse  comprehended  nothing  of  all  this  save  the  motion  to- 
ward the  gun  which  he  took  to  mean  that  he  was  to  be  killed.  The 
excitement  of  hi*  captor,  the  mystery  of  all  he  did,  his  menacing 
list*  were  convincing.  Hut.  Hakonuse  was  a chief.  He  hud  never 
Hindi. d in  battle,  and  as  he  felt  the  wind  of  the  wide  sky  on  his 
face  he  lifted  his  eyes  and  said,  " I am  ready — but  I will  die 
fighting/’ 

The  sheriff  motioned  him  to  get  into  his  buggy,  and  he  obeyed 
— for  the  hand  of  the  sheriff  was  ever  on  his  revolver — and  so  they 
rode  through  the  town,  which  was  almost  deserted.  Fur  up  the 
street  Hakonuse  could  hear  the  mdse  of  the  drum,  and  hi*  heart 
swelled  big  with  a sense  of  coming  trouble.  Was  he  being  led  out 
to  he  tortured  7 Perhaps  he  would  lie  permitted  to  fight  his  way  to 
death? 

A man  at  the  door  of  the  drug-store  called  out,  jovially,  “ Where 
are  you  going.  Mr.  Sheriff 7” 

“ Out  to  sec  the  hall  game.  I happened  to  have  only  this  one 
prisoner,  so  I thought  I’d  take  him  along.  Damned  if  I’m  going 
to  miss  the  game  for  a greasy  buck  Injun.” 

” Look  out  he  don't  give  you  the  slip.” 

The  sheriff  winkl'd  meaningly.  **  There’ll  he  a right  lively  fox- 
hunt if  he  does.  The  hoys  would  like  nothing  bi  tter  than  to  rope 
an  Injun  to-day.  It  would  draw  better  than  a hull-fight.” 

They  both  laughed  at  this  notion,  and  Hakonuse  again  under- 
stood only  the  menace  in  the  sheriff's  voice.  As  they  neared  the 
grand  stand  the  noise  of  the  great  crowd  reached  across  the  quiet 
fields,  nnd  Hakonuse  could  see  hundred*  of  people  streaming  along 
the  road  before  him,  His  limbs  grew  tense.  It  was  plain  that 
his  raptor  was  driving  directly  toward  this  vaat  throng  of  sav- 
age white  people,  there  to  torture  him. 

He  looked  round  him-  On  either  side  were  rows  of  growing 
corn,  and  beyond  the  field  on  the  right  rose  a grove  of  tall  trees 
marking  the  course  of  the  river.  A*  he  remembered  this  his 
final  resolution  came.  “If  I am  to  die  I will  die  now,”  and  he 
sprang  from  his  seat  to  the  ground  and  dived  beneath  the  fence. 
He  heard  the  sheriff's  gun  crack  twice  and  thrice,  but  he  rose 
unhurt,  and  with  a wild  exultation  in  his  heart  ran  straight 
across  the  tender  corn  toward  the  river.  Agnin  the  sheriff  fired, 
his  big  revolver  sounding  loud  on  the  windless  air. 

Then,  as  if  his  shooting  were  a signs),  a squad  of  cowboys  rose 
out  of  a gully  la-fore  the  fugitive  and  with  wild  whooping*  awept 
toward  him.  They  came  with  lariats  swinging  high  above  their 
bends,  and  Hakonuse,  knowing  well  their  pitiless  ferocity,  turned 
and  run  straight  toward  the  sheriff,  who  stood  loading  his  gun 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  fence.  As  he  ran.  Hakonuse  could  see 
great  ranks  of  yelling  people  rushing  over  the  field  toward  him. 
Tie  fieri  now  to  escape  being  dragged  to  death  by  the  cowboys, 
hoping  the  sheriff  might  ,-lioot  him  through  the  heart  as  he  came 
lieu  r. 

The  sheriff  fired  twice  at  long  range,  but  missed,  and  as  the 
panting  fugitive  ran  straight  toward  him,  the  white  man  fell 
to  the  earth  us  if  shot,  and  crawled  under  the  fence,  leaving  Ha- 
k i -rmse  to  face  a squad  of  twenty  infuriated  mounted  holmes  and 
a I lion  sand  citizens  clamoring  for  blood.  With  the  light  of  hell  on 
their  faces  they  shot  down  the  defenceless  red  man.  and  with 
brutal  heels  stamped  on  his  fare  as  if  he  were  a rattlesnake.  When 
he  no  longer  breathed  they  stabbed  the  inert  body  a hundred  times 
and  shot  it  full  of  bullets.  They  fought  for  a chance  to  kick  it. 
They  lost  all  semblance  to  men.  Wolves  fighting  over  the  flesh  of 
their  own  kind  could  not  have  been  more  heartlessly  malevolent, 
more  appalling  in  their  demoniac  frenzy. 

And  then  above  the  clamor  of  their  breathless  eursing  and  erica 
of  hate  a strong  elear  voice  made  itself  heard,  a vibrant  manly 
voice: 

“Slop  in  the  name  o’  Christ!”  and  through  the  crowd  a tall 
young  man  in  the  garb  of  a Catholic  priest  forced  his  way.  His 
big  broad  fare  was  set  with  resolution  and  liis  white  brow  gtriuncd 
in  the  midst  of  the  tumbling  mass  of  bronzed,  weather-beaten 
border-men  with  a singular  paleness. 

“Stand  hai'l!  Are  you  fiend*  of  hell?  Where  is  your  slinme? 
A thousand  to  one!  Is  this  your  American  chivalry*  Oh,  you 

devil-*!" 

He  stood  astride  the  fallen  man  like  a lion  over  the  body  of 
his  mate.  His  body  quivered  with  the  m-iinc  of  hi*  horror  and  hi* 
splendid  wrath. 

“ God's  cure®  on  ye — if  you  touch  this  man  again.”  The  crowd 
was  silent  now.  nnd  he  went  on.  and  his  voice  cut  like  a sabre: 
” 1 have  *«-cn  the  ls-a«t*  of  the  African  jungles  at  war.  and  I know 
the  habit*  of  the  serpent*  of  Nicaragua — I know  your  American 
hears  and  wolves- -hut  I have  never  seen  anv  maU-votency  to  equal 
this.” 

Kvery  word  he  spoke  could  U-  heard  by  the  mob:  every  man 
who.  listened  looked  aside,  hclph-s*  under  the  edge  of  the  young 
priest's  scorn.  " You  are  the  brave  boys  of  which  we  rend/'  he 
said,  turning  to  the  enwhny*.  "You  are  ‘the  Knight*'  of  the 
plain* — ” Then  hi*  righteous  wrath  flnmrd  forth  again.  ” Knight* 
of  the  plain*!  Mother  of  God!  The  grave-yard  jackals  would 
turn  to  lambs  in  ve're  presence.  Brave  men  ye  are  to  rope  and 


drag  a defenceless  man  -and  yon!’’ — he  turned  to  the  slinking 
sheriff— “you  arc  of  my  church— I know  you.  The  malediction  of 
Heaven  hung*  over  pow  for  this  day's  work.  Take  up  the  body  of 
this  man.  He  is  dead,  but  his  blood  will  yet  make  this  town  u 
stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  world.  You  cannot  do  these  things 
to-day  nnd  not  tie  accursed  of  ail  Christian  peoples.” 

With  a contemptuous  wave  of  his  hand  he  dismissed  the  mob. 
“ Go  home!  (hi  hack  to  your  wives  and  children  and  boast  of  your 
great  deed.  Dint  the  body  of  the  dead  with  me.  His  soul  is 
with  his  Maker.” 

The  crowd  slunk  away,  having  the  sheriff,  the  priest,  and  a 
doctor  who  had  volunteered  his  services  to  examine  the  mass  of 
bloody  flesh  that  had  once  been  a tall  and  powerful  commander  of 
men. 

“ The  man  is  alive!”  said  the  doctor  in  a tone  of  awe.  “Life 
is  not  extinct." 

“Save  him — for  the  love  of  Christ!"  exclaimed  the  priest  as 
lit*  dropped  on  his  knees  la-side  the  torn  and  trampled  red  man. 
“ It  would  lie  a blessed  mi  null-  of  Christ  if  hr  withstood  such  pun- 
iahment.  It  is  impossible!” 

“His  heart  is  heating — and  I think  it  grows  stronger,"  repeated 
the  doctor  as  he  fell  to  work  with  deft  energy. 

“What  is  this?"  asked  tin*  priest  a*  he  picked  up  a bloody  and 
crumpled  paper.  He  opened  it  and  read  aloud:  “I  am  Hakonuse 
Long  1 hated  the  whitr  man.  llut  now  I mu  changed.  1 want 
to  la-  friends  with  the  white  man."  A*  he  finished,  he  prayed  si- 
lently with  a sort  of  breathless  intensity  while  the  tears  ran 
down  his  cheeks: 

“ I^ird  Jesus,  grant  me  humbleness  and  patience  with  these  peo- 
ple. Ia-t  my  heart  not  harden  with  hate  of  this  injustice.” 

Then  haiking  at  the  poor  bruised  lmdy  of  Hakonuse,  he  said: 

** O God!  the  pitv  of  it!  The  |uithos  uf  it!  His  heart  was  good 
toward  nil  men.  I do  not  know  when  or  where  this  was  given, 
but  it  breaks  my  heart!" 

They  took  Hakonuse  up,  the  priest  received  him  in  his  house, 
nnd  cared  for  him.  and  he  lived,  but  so  buttered,  so  misshapen 
that  hi*  own  wife  did  not  know  him. 

The  cloud  of  his  hate  and  despair  never  lifted.  He  spoke  no 
word  to  any  white  man  save  to  the  good  priest  and  to  me,  and 
when  he  died  neither  of  us  knew  of  it. 

What  did  I do  about  it?  Nothing.  What  could  I do — except 
tell  the  story. 


Decorative  Art  at  the  World’s  Fair 

Sec  Page  1016 

HOWEVER  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  may  in  fu- 
ture tie  compared,  favorably  or  otherwise,  with  previous 
great  event*  of  the  kind,  it  will  without  question  far 
*ur|iasa  all  others  in  one  important  feature  ut  least — 
the  grandeur  nnd  originality  of  the  sculpture  which  will 
adorn  its  grounds  and  ornament  its  buildings.  A few  of  the  chief 
features  only  can  be  touched  upon. 

Passing  through  the  principal  entrance  to  the  ground*,  the 
visitor  will  behold  a great  monumental  feature  which  Mr.  Hitter 
ha*  named  "The  Apotheosis  of  St.  Ixmis,"  and  the  execution  of 
which  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Charles  H.  Niehaus.  In  the  centre 
of  a vast  plaza,  surmounted  upon  a massive  architectural  bam-, 
will  rise  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  IX..  for  whom  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  was  named.  The  city  Itself  will  la-  symladized  by  u 
female  figure  sitting  with  outstretched  arms  in  front  of  this 
monument,  at  the  f<iot  of  the  base.  Tin-  winged  figure  of  Fame 
is  whispering  in  her  ear  the  name*  of  those  who  have  made  her 
great,  while  through  her  hands  passes  an  endless  scroll  of  the 
famous  deeds  of  her  children.  The  carving  in  relief  about  the  base 
of  the  equestrian  statue  and  various  other  figures  grouped  about  it 
tell  the  story  of  the  city's  birth  and  growth. 

This  wonderful  monument,  and  two  notable  equestrian  statues 
of  Joliet  and  lie  Soto,  will  form  the  chief  features  of  what  will 
la-  known  as  " Monument  Court."  Looking  up  from  " Monument 
Court.”  one  will  la-hold  the  waters  of  the  three  great  cascade* 
tumbling  from  an  elevation  into  the  grand  basin.  At  the  north- 
ern end  of  this  basin,  in  the  broad  boulevard  which  bisects  the 
main  group  of  Exposition  palace*,  will  stand  the  I<oui«i*iut  Pur- 
chase Monument,  designed  by  Emanuel  L.  Masqucray,  nnd  all  the 
sculpture  upon  and  surrounding  which  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Hitter. 
Thi*  momum-nt.  rising  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  is  a very  beau- 
t i fill  piece  of  work,  consisting  of  n graceful  shaft  crowned  by  the 
figure  of  Peace,  calling  the  nations  of  the  world  together  in  friend- 
ly competition. 

It  is  haul  to  conceive  greater  possibilities  for  magnificence  nnd 
monumental  effect  than  th.'it  which  lies  in  the  hand*  of  the  artists 
who  have  been  intrusted  with  the  designing  of  the  three  great 
enscudr*.  which,  extending  for  over  two  city  blocks  in  length,  pour 
thrir  waters  into  the  grand  Imsin.  from  which  they  are  distributed 
to  all  the  lagoons  throughout  the  park.  The  central  cascade,  sur- 
rounded by  twelve  massive  groups,  will  1m-  the  work  of  Mr.  II.  A. 
MncNcil.  and  i«  to  hr  known  a*  the  Fountain  of  Liberty.  The  two 
side  cascades  are  l*t-ing  executed  hv  Mr.  Isidore  Konti.  nnd  will 
lie  symbolic  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  The  three  cascade*, 
taken  a*  a whole,  give  expression  to  the  sway  of  liberty  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

About  the  Fine  Art*  Palace*  the  most  eminent  sculptural  efforts 
of  the  Exposition  will  he  gathered,  for  these  palace*  and  their 
decorations  are  to  hr-  permanent.  Mr.  I>.  C.  French  nnd  Mr.  Louis 
St.-Gaudcn*  will  execute  the  two  great  group*  representing  Sculp- 
ture and  Painting,  which  will  ornament  the  entrance. 
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The  Presentation  of  a Minister 

By  A.  Maurice  Low 

See  front  page 

Tills  formal  pr«**«*ntation  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  the  latest  memlier 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  is  always  an  in- 
teresting and  picturesque  ceremony.  It  is 
a relic  of  tradition,  and  a suggeation  of  that 
side  of  diplomacy  which  resorts  to  honeyed 
phrases  but  means  nothing.  When  an  am- 
bassador or  a minister  is  presented  to  the 
President  he  reads  to  him  a speech  in  which 
he  expresses  the  profound  joy  which  it  gives 
his  august  sovereign  to  ap|s>int  an  envoy  to 
reside  near  the  person  of  the  President,  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  avails  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  recall  the  traditional 
friendship  which  has  always  existed  between 
the  two  countries,  and  the  intense  adiniru- 
lion  which  they  have  for  each  other.  Now 
nil  this  sound*  and  reads  very  well,  hut 
ns  n matter  of  fact  a copy  of  the  new  en- 
voy's speech  has  been  previously  submitted 
to  the  Suite  Department,  ami  ' there  care- 
fully read  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  see 
that  no  expression  is  used’  to  which  offence 
could  be  taken.  L’sually  these  presentation 
sjwsH-hes  do  not  require  revision,  but  occa- 
sionally it  haa  happened  that  a word  or 
a phrase  has  been  used  which  diplomacy 
considers  might  ju*t  ns  well  he  omitted,  and 
in  that  case  it  fulls  to  the  lot  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  intimate  in  the  moat  del- 
icate language  possible  the  wisdom  of  mak- 
ing the  change,  and  of  course  the  change  is 
always  made. 

The  Etiquette  of  It 

The  rule  for  the  presentation  of  an  am- 
iMissudnr  nr  minister  is  quite  simple.  Presi 
dent  Roosevelt  has  set  the  fashion  in  the 
raw  of  the  presentation  of  an  ambassador 
to  send  his  private  carriage  to  the  embassy, 
and  from  there  to  have  the  anilta«*ad»r  es- 
corted by  his  military  aide  to  the  White 
House.  Thi».  however.  i«  only  done  for  am- 
bassadors. following  the  Kuropeun  custom, 
ami  ministers  olmcrvp  the  pre<-edcnt  which 
has  nhvaya  prevailed  with  this  government, 
of  going  to  the  State  Department  and  from 
there  being  escort. >d  to  the  White  House  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  When  Sir  Chentung 
Liang  Cheng,  K.C.M.C..  the  new  Chinese 
minister,  was  presented  to  the  President  he 
went  to  the  State  Department  nceoin|mnied 
hv  Mr.  Chow  Tsrchi,  the  first  secretary,  Mr. 
Chang  Chuan.  the  second  secretary.  Mr.  Sun 
Rxc-.ve*.  third  secretary,  mid  Mr."  Li  Kwoli- 
Cheng,  one  of  the  attache,  all  of  them  at 
tired  in  very  duxj-Wng  Oriental  costumes,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  Secretary  Hay  they 
drnye  to  the  White  Hnti*c,  where  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  secretary.  Mr.  Loeb.  were  wait- 
ing for  them. 

The  Ceremony 

The  East  and  the  West  met  in  typical  fash- 
ion in  the  White  House.  The  President  ami 
Sir  Chentung  shook  hands.  The  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  am]  Mr.  I.ncb  were 
attired  in  conventional  black  frock  - coat* 
and  were  of  course  uncovered.  The  minister 
nnd  the  members  of  his  suite  were  gorgeous 
in  their  gnyly  colored  diplomatic  uniforms, 
nnd  wore  us  custom  prescrilic*  their  circular 
head-dress.  It  was  not  a long  ceremony. 
The  minister  read  his  speech,  the  President 
replied  to  it.  a copy  of  which  is  furnished 
to  the  minister  for  transmission  to  his  gov- 
ernment: the  secretaries  were  presented  to 
the  President,  a brief  informal  conversation 
look  place  between  the  minister  and  the 
President,  the  President  once  more  shook 
hand*  with  Sir  Chentung  and  the  memls  rs 
of  his  suite,  nnd  the  ceremony  was  at  un 
end. 


Cuba’s  Last  Buccaneers 

As  late  ns  the  year  Hki.»  Hip  waters  adja- 
cent to  Porto  Rico  were  infested  by  a blood- 
thirsty hand  of  pirate^,  led  bv  a Spaniard 
named  Confrccinn*.  It  was  tin-  proud  ImaH 
of  the  buccaneer  chief  that  he  neither  gave 
nor  asked  quarter,  fu  March  of  the  year 
mentioned  Cuptain  John  Drake  Riant.  who 
twenty-one  years  later  ri»i«-d  the  American 
Hag  over  California,  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  sjoop-of  war  t/raiNfiM*.  with  orders  to 
proceed  to  the  West  Indies  and  wipe  the 
pirates  off  the  ocean.  The  (Jram^ua  cruised 


TheCndlllae  Rnuabout  nlfTiO  la  thearenlnst 
value  ever  nllered  In  the  history  of  motor 
ears.  No  o: her  machine  la  ao  strongly  built, 
or  has  either  engine,  transmission  gear  or 
alrertug  mechanism  worthy  of  oouinarlaon 
except  those  costing  nlsnit  three  units  aa 
m n li.  (iroat  speed  on  tho  level;  wonderful 
hill  climber-  the  automobile  that  solves  tho 
problem  of  safe,  rapid  and  pleasant  motor 
travel.  Ilusirv  top  at  >*)  extra;  tonneau, 
.iillngseat*  for  i 
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...  ....  more — facing fnrirrtrd 

JKO  extra.  Illustrated  booklet  M sen l free. 


CADILLAC  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Model  21  ; Price.  >850;  With  Top,  $000. 

Electric  Vehicles 

No  com  plications.  Turn  on  power. and 
steer.  Electric  brake.  Drop  postal  for 
catalogue.  Many  more  models  and 
prices.  ■ 

POPE  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Agencies  in  all  principal  cltle*. 


Auto-Sparker 


Motslnger  Do  Ice  Mfg.  Co. 


Creditors  or  others  cannot  touch  life  insur- 
| ancc  money  pavable  to  the  family.  The  latter 
have  a prior  ATTACHMENT. 

Lull  particulars  free.  No  importunity. 
PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE. 

9«l-3~5  Chestnut  Slicct,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Water  Used 
in  tSchlitz  Beer 
comes  from 
six  wells 
bored  to  rocK 


We  arc  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan, yet  we  go  into  the  earth 
to  get  water  that  is  absolutely  pure. 

And  we  go  to  Bohemia  for  hops, 
when  other  hops  cost  but  half. 

Wespend  fortunes  on  cleanliness. 

We  not  only  filter  the  beer,  but 
we  filter  all  the  air  that  touches  it. 

And  we  age  the  beer  for  months 
in  refrigerating  rooms,  so  it  cannot 
cause  biliousness. 

Then  we  sterilize  each  bottle,  to 
kill  every  possible  germ. 


iSchlitz  sales 
increased  132,916 
barrels  last  year 


That’s  a greater  increase  than  of 
any  other  brewery  in  the  world, 
and  above  are  the  reasons  for  it. 


Ask  for  the  Brewery  Bottling. 
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risp 
***** 

Large,  clean,  crisp 
flakes.  Malted  and 
thoroughly  cooked. 
Made  from  the  finest 
Southern  White  Com. 


25  » U VJ  Yj  r Year 
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lor  sonic  week*  without  catching  sight  of 
any  pirate  vessel.  (Hip  morning,  while  the 
-loop  was  lying  at  anchor  in  Oh-  hartmr  of 
Sun  .Ilian,  n man  who  liurl  swum  ashore 
from  a merchant  vmwl  captured  by  t’on- 
frecinax,  reported  thut  tin-  pi  rat**  brig  was 
anchored  in  the  I Inca  de  Inferno  (Mouth  of 
Hell),  un  obscure  liarlsir  miiiic  mile*  uii  the 
const,  waiting  to  attack  a heavily  laden 
schooner  which  wax  to  sail  from  Sun  .limn 
thut  very  day. 

t'onfrecinas  knew  the  tframpus  well,  no  to 
make  miiy  of  hiw  prey,  t'aptuin  Sloat  placed 
u heavily  armed  crew  and  cannon  loaded 
with  grape  on  Imurd  the  schooner.  and  -al- 
lietl  fortn.  The  pirn  tea,  unsuspecting  any 
minUiMT,  la»re  down  on  the  di-guiw-d  ves- 
sel. with  the  black  flng  ami  skull  and  rrnss- 
honea  at  the  brig’s  masthead.  Not  a move 
was  made  by  Sloat  and  hi*  crew  until  the 
vessel*  were  almost  alongside,  when  the  ma- 
rine* a roue  from  the  deck  and  poured  a 
deadly  fire  into  the  brig.  Confreeinaa  ral- 
lied hi*  men.  and  for  Home  time  kept  up  a 
running  tight,  showing  great  okill  in  ma- 
nipulating hi*  crippled  vessel.  He  wa-  final 
lv  forced  to  run  hi*  hrig  aahore.  Forty 
of  the  crew,  with  the  buccaneer  chief,  were 
captured  by  waiting  soldier*.  They  were 
taken  to  Sun  Juan,  court-martialed  the  next 
day,  and  ahot.  Confrccina*  wa*  the  l»-t  to 
die.  When  they  attempted  to  hind  hi*  eyes 
he  threw  the  men  naide.  ridiculed  the  prieat. 
and  exclaimed  in  a loud  voice: 

“I  have  *lain  hundred*  with  my  own 
hand*,  and  I know  liow  to  die.  Fire!"  He 
fell  pierced  by  many  bullet*,  the  Inat  and 
mo*t  bloodthirsty  of  the  buccaneers  of  that 
region. 


What  makes  an  Explosion 

HYMtoaEX  forma  a part  of  nearly  all 
organic  auhntancr*.  In  the  greater  num- 
ber of  plant*  hydrogen  i*  aaaociated  with 
carbon.  The  growing  plant  ia  provided 
with  root*  aprend  out  in  the  moiat  earth, 
while  the  part  which  i*  aboveground  i* 
provided  with  leaven  that  conic  in  contact 
with  a great  quantity  of  air.  By  *ome 
mvateriou*  influence  that  we  do  not  un- 
derstand the  heat  and  light  energy  de- 
rived from  the  »un  operating  in  connec- 
tion with  plant  life  decompose*  the  water 
in  the  earth,  and  alao  the  carlainic  - acid 
gaa  which  forma  a nmall  percentage  of  the 
ntmoaphere.  The  root*  take  up  water,  and 
it  flow*  up  through  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
while  at  the  aame  time  the  carhonie-aeid 
gaa  of  the  ntmoaphere  ia  decomposed,  the 
oxygen  act  free,  and  the  carlmn  combined 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water.  It  will 
therefore  he'  seen  that  in  Imth  case*  oxygen 
in  act  free,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  water 
ia  combined  with  the  carlmn  of  the  atmos- 
phere, forming  a true  hydrocarbon,  which 
in  many  ca*es  constitute*  the  greater  part 
of  the  weight  of  the  plant. 

Tko  N«xt\jr©  of  Guncotton 

The  fibrous  material  *o  formed  ia  gen- 
erally known  n*  eelluloae.  Pure  cotton, 
and  paper  pulp  made  from  wood,  are  ex- 
ample*  of  pure  cellulose.  If  cellulose  ia 
plunged  into  strong  nitric  acid  the  hydrogen 
is  displaced  by  what  are  known  as  " nitro- 
gen group*  ” — that  ia,  oxygen  in  chemical 
combination  with  nitrogen  enters  the  sub- 
atanee.  decomposing  it,  and  driving  out  the 
hydrogen  and  supplanting  it.  The  action 
of  the  nitric  acid  upon  the  eelluloae  pro- 
duces water,  which  reduce*  the  strength  of 
the  acid,  and  to  avoid  this  a considerable 
quantity  of  very  strong  sulphuric  arid  is 
mixed  with  the  nitric  acid.  This  absorb* 
the  water  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  keeping 
the  nitrie  arid,  ns  one  might  sav.  in  n dry 
atate.  When  cotton  ha-  l»-en  nitrated  in 
tbi*  way.  and  then  very  carefully  washed 
for  many  hour*  to  deprive  it  of  every  trace 
of  it*  acid,  and  dried,  it  biwomM  guncot- 
ton. chemically  known  aa  tri-nit  roeelluloae. 

If.  however,  the  acid*  are  weak,  then  col- 
lodion cotton  i*  produced,  which  is  known 
to  chemistry  as  di-nitrocellulose.  It  is 
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only  tri  nitnwM*llul«*M\  however,  t lint  i*  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  high  explo- 
sive*. 

Hut  eel  I ii  lone  i*  liy  no  menus  (lie  only 
material  that  can  lie  nitrated.  There  are. 
in  fact,  hundred*  of  material*  which  may 
he  thtiH  converted  into  explosives,  and  all 
are  nitrated  in  practically  the  name  man- 
ner— namely,  by  being  dropped  into  strong 
nitric  acid.  When  glycerine,  which  ia  the 
sugar  of  fat.  i*  nitrated,  it  i*  known  a* 
nitroglycerine,  one  of  the  strongest  and 
best  known  of  explosive*.  Nitroglycerine  and 
guncotton  form  the  lm*ia  of  a great  number 
of  smokeless  powder*. 

A Frervkiah  Force 

When  carbonic  acid  (phenol)  is  nitrated, 
it  is  called  tri-nitrophenol,  or  picric  acid. 
But  picric  acid  wa*  made  more  than  one 
hundred  years  ago  from  indigo.  It  crystal- 
lize* in  brilliant  yellow  scale*,  and  it  dye* 
all  animal  tisaue  an  intensely  brilliant  yel- 
low. It  wa*  used  many  years  in  the  art*  as 
a dyeing  agent  before  it*  true  character 
as  nn  explosive  wa*  known.  Picric  acid  la, 
indeed,  a very  peculiar  substance.  Although 
one  of  the  most  violent  explosive*  known, 
it  i*  one  of  the  safrst.  If  thrown  into  a 
white  - hot  furnace  it  burn*  away  like 
pitch.  If  set  on  fire  in  the  open  air  it  burna 
with  a yellow  atnoky  flame.  It  cannot  bo 
exploded  in  the  open  air.  hut  if  confined 
in  a strung  receptacle,  and  ignited  by  a 
strong  fulminating  charge,  it  detonate*  with 
terrific  violence,  reducing  the  receptacle  into 
fine  fragment*. 

Malting  Iron  Info  L«xmpblixck 

If  exploded  in  a east  • iron  shell  the 
iron  becomes  atomized  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  ha*  the  appearance  of  lampblack. 
This  material  ia  u*ed  in  its  pnrp  state 
in  Rnglaml  for  charging  large  shell*  un- 
der the  name  of  lyddite.  In  France  it  in 
known  a*  melinite  and  i*  employed  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  the  French  mix  al*mt 
four  fier  cent,  of  thick  viscid  petroleum  oil 
with  their  picric  acid,  and  then  comprr** 
it  into  the  *hella.  In  thi*  condition  it  is 
very  insensitive  to  shock,  and  may  be  shot 
through  thick  armor  plate*  without  explod- 
ing. Picric  add  may  he  mixed  with  a great 
variety  of  other  materials,  and  is  the  basis 
of  a great  number  of  the  " ites  ” that  are 
employed  for  various  purpose*. 

Phenol,  the  ha*i*  of  picric  acid,  is  manu- 
factured from  coal-tar.  hut  it  is  by  no  mean* 
the  only  explosive  which  i*  made  from  coal- 
tar  product*.  Tri-nitrotolucne  and  tri-nitro- 
cresol  may  lie  given  a*  example*.  They  have 
the  same  explosive  properties  a*  picric  acid, 
and  are  employed  to  some  extent  in  place 
of  pirrir  acid  in  the  manufacture  of  various 
explosives. 

Manufacturing  Explosives 

Professor  Mowbray  of  North  Adam*. 
Massachusetts,  made  n very  violent  explo- 
sive of  tri-nitrololuene  and  nitroglycerine, 
which  was  said  to  be  extremely  safe  to 
handle.  Then  we  have  di-nit roliennd,  nilro- 
benzol  (which  has  the  smell  of  hitter-al- 
monds, and  is  used  for  perfuming  soaps), 
tri-nitronaphthalcnc,  mu  I many  other  sim- 
ilar suhstancr*.  all  of  which  may  Iw  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  explosive*. 
When  two  or  more  nitro  explosives  are 
mixed  together  their  sensitiveness  to  go  olT 
by  shock  ia  considerably  diminished.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  nitroglycerine 
and  tri  nitrotoluene.  But  their  sensitive- 
ness to  gn  off  liy  shock  may  be  diminished  to 
any  extent  l»y  the  addition  of  a minute 
quantity  of  thick  mineral  oil,  of  which 
vaseline  may  la-  considered  ns  nn  example. 

A mixture  consisting  of  HH  purl*  of  picric 
acid.  S parts  of  cli-nitrulM-nz.nl,  and  -I  part*  *»f 
vaseline,  makes  a very  powerful  arid  safe 
explosive,  which  melt*  at  a very  low  tem- 
perature, and  i*  sufllcirntly  insensitive  to  la- 
shot  through  thick  armor  plates  without 
exploding. 


For  irritations  of  the  skin, 

Rashes,  Heat,  Perspiration,  Lameness,  and  Soreness  incidental 
to  Fishing,  Canoeing,  Riding,  Cycling,  Tennis,  or  Summer 
Sports  or  Athletics,  no  other  application  so  soothing,  cooling,  and 
refreshing  as  a bath  with  CUTICURA  SOAP,  followed  by  gentle  anoint- 
ings with  Cuticura  Ointment,  purest  and  sweetest  of  Emollients 
and  Greatest  of  Skin  Cures. 

Millions  use  CtmCDRA  Soap,  assisted  by  CtmcuRA  Ointment,  for  preserving,  purifying,  and 
beautifying  the  skin,  for  cleansing  the  scalp  of  crusts  scales,  and  dandruff,  and  the  stopping  of  falling 
hair,  for  softening,  whitening,  and  soothing  red,  rough,  and  sore  hands,  for  baby  rashes  and  chafing*, 
in  the  form  of  baths  for  annoying  irritations  and  inflammations  of  women,  or  too  free  or  offensive 
perspiration,  in  the  form  of  washes  for  ulcerative  weaknesses,  and  many  sanative,  antiseptic  purposes 
which  readily  suggest  themselves  to  women,  as  well  as  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  toilet,  bath,  and  nursery. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  British  Depot;  F.  Ni  wbery  & Sons.  27-2fl,  Charter- 
house  Square,  London.  French  Depot : 5 Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris.  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Corporation,  Sole  Proprietors,  Boston,  Mass..  U.  S.  A. 

IW"  “All  about  tbe  Skin,  Scalp,  and  Hair”  free. 
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COMMENT 

As  we  expected,  the  return  of  President  Roosevelt  to 
Washington  has  been  followed  by  on  announcement  that  the 
investigation  of  the  post-office  scandals  will  be  ruthless  and 
drastic.  A disappointment  has  awaited  those  who  hoped  that 
First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  Wynne  would  be  rebuked 
for  assisting  the  newspapers  to  expose  the  disgraceful  state 
of  things  in  the  deportment,  and  that  Fourth  Assistant  Post- 
master Bristow  would  be  disciplined  for  assuming  that  an 
investigator's  business  is  to  investigate.  Whether  Mr.  Roose- 
velt possesses  a lively  sense  of  humor  we  do  not  know;  if 
he  docs,  he  must  have  been  amused  by  Postmaster-General 
Payne’s  discovery  that  he  should  be  credited  with  the  revela- 
tion of  tho  frauds  of  which  his  department  has  been  the  vic- 
tim. After  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  dis- 
closure of  malfeasance,  after  denying  or  belittling  the  accu- 
sations brought  against  tho  postal  service,  and  attacking  the 
character  of  the  accusers,  he  now  asserts  that  the  whole  in- 
quiry is  due  to  his  initiative,  llis  predecessor,  ex-Postmaster- 
Genernl  Smith,  after  repudiating  the  notion  that  there  could 
have  been  any  wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  his  subordinates, 
now  vies  with  Mr.  Payne  in  vociferous  demands  for  a clean 
sweep  of  the  rogues  in  office.  If  there  is  now  good  reason  to 
believe  that  a clean  sweep  will  be  made,  our  thanks  are  duo 
to  Mr.  Wynne  and  Mr.  Bristow,  who,  convinced  from  the  out- 
set that  they  would  have  the  President’s  support,  have  paid 
little  heed  to  the  fact  that  bribe-takers  might  have  influential 
political  hackers.  These  are  dark  days  for  the  44  new  crowd,” 
the  collective  name  applied  to  themselves  by  the  rascals  who 
invaded  the  Post-office  Department  after  March  4,  1897.  To 
their  dismay,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  while  keeping  his  promise  to 
carry  out  Mr.  McKinley’s  policies,  declines  to  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible for  Mr.  McKinley’s  appointees. 


not  habitually  accept  bribes  from  postal  officials  whose  salaries 
were  improperly  increased.  As  almost  all  of  the  additions  made 
to  salaries  under  his  regime  have  been  abolished,  the  bribe-giv- 
ers, if  any,  are  now  likely  to  divulge  the  truth.  As  for  Machen, 
the  former  head  of  the  free-delivery  service,  he  has  been  in- 
dicted for  accepting  $23,000  from  the  owners  of  a patent  device 
which  he  caused  tho  department  to  adopt,  and  Assistant  Post- 
master-General Bristow  Beems  to  have  no  doubt  of  his  ability 
to  prove  that  for  some  years  Machcu  has  been  receiving  a large 
percentage  of  the  payments  made  by  the  department  to  the 
owners  of  tho  patent.  Still  more  recently  two  other  postal 
officials  have  been  arrested ; and  still  the  good  work  goes  on. 


Senator  Hanna,  having  made  up  his  mind  not  to  oppose  the 
endorsement  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  candidacy  for  the  Presidency 
by  the  Ohio  State  convention,  displayed  the  enthusiasm  char- 
acteristic of  converts,  and  eulogized  the  President  in  some- 
what exaggerated  terms.  He  twice  referred  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt as  that  heroic  young  man.  There  is  scarcely  a stronger 
adjoetivc  in  the  English  language  than  heroic,  and  if  tho 
President  has  earned  the  epithet  by  his  martial  achievements 
at  San  Juan,  what  is  left  for  the  worthies  of  the  civil  war? 
But  nobody  expects  Senator  Hanna  to  be  nice  in  the  choice 
of  words.  He  does  the  best  he  can  with  a limited  vocabulary, 
and  manages  to  make  his  meaning  perfectly  clear  to  his 
henchmen.  Only  one  construction  has  been  put  upon  his 
speech  at  the  convention — the  intention  of  organizing  oppo- 
sition to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1904  has  been 
renounced.  Senator  Fairbanks  of  Indiana  has  followed  Sena- 
tor Hanna  into  the  Roosevelt  camp,  although  it  was  only  the 
other  day  that  the  chairman  of  the  State  Republican  Com- 
mittee announced  that  Indiana  would  inflexibly  demand  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Fairbanks  for  the  Presidency.  As  Mr. 
Fairbanks  has  an  even  firmer  hold  upon  the  party  machinery 
in  Indiana  than  Mr.  Hanna  has  in  Ohio,  the  former’s  an- 
nouncement will  be  looked  upon  by  wire-pullers  as  decisive, 
and  wo  may  now  expect  to  see  Mr.  Roosevelt  nominated  by 
acclamation,  unless,  of  course,  he  should  do  or  say  some- 
thing within  tho  coming  twelvemonth  that  would  destroy  his 
popularity. 


When  one  considers  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  became  Chief  Magistrate,  the  shortness  of  the  period 
during  which  he  has  occupied  the  office,  and  the  obstacles  to 
be  surmounted,  tho  completeness  of  the  ascendency  estab- 
lished by  him  over  his  party  is  without  a parallel  in  political 
history.  Hu  would  have  been  laughed  at  who  should  have 
prophesied,  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  became  President,  that  a rela- 
tively youthful  and  untrained  politician,  who  could  not  have 
secured  a renomination  for  the  Governorship  in  his  own 
State,  would  within  eighteen  months  gain  absolute  control 
of  the  party  machine  throughout  the  nation,  compelling  such 
veteran  machinists  ns  Hanna,  Fairbanks,  Allison.  Platt  of 
New  York,  and  Quay — in  u word,  all  the  “favorite  sons” — to 
do  his  bidding.  Such  is  tho  astonishing  fact  however.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  at  this  moment  has  a far  stronger  grip  upon  the 
party  machinery  than  Lincoln  had  in  1864  or  Grant  in  1872. 
Not  a few  Republican  leaders  uvowcdly  preferred  Fremont  to 
Lincoln  in  the  former  year,  and  Greeley  to  Grant  in  the 
latter.  Now.  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a single  Republi- 
can politician  of  any  eminence  or  weight  who  dares  to  raise 
his  voice  against  Mr.  Hanna’a  “ heroic  yonng  man.” 


When  wc  recall  how  long  the  charges  of  malfeasance 
were  pooh  - poohed  by  Postmaster  - General  Payne  ah  44  hot 
air,”  the  amount  of  progress  already  made  by  Mr.  Bris- 
tow is  surprising.  The  Assistant  Attorney  - Oeneral  for 
♦he  Post-office  Department  has  been  dismissed.  The 
head  of  the  Salary  and  Allowance  Division  has  re- 
signed his  place,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  did 


When  we  turn  to  the  reasons  assigned  by  Mr.  Hnnna  for 
his  eleventh-hour  approval  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  candidacy,  we 
observe  that,  outside  of  the  admiration  professed  for  the 
heroism  displayed  at  San  Juan,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  seems 
to  be  mainly  influenced  by  the  kind  of  gratitude  that  has  been 
described  as  a lively  sense  of  favors  to  come.  Ho  insists  that 
tho  nation’s  actual  prosperity  is  chiefly  due  to  the  Dingley 
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in  many  instances,  the  heads  of  the  Alaska  inlets  belong,  un- 
der a right  construction  of  the  treaty  of  1825,  to  British 
North  America.  A most  decisive  refutation  of  that  claim 
appears  in  the  June  number  of  that  periodical.  The  author, 
Mr.  R.  W.  Parker,  of  New  Jersey,  examines  the  boundary 
treaty  of  1825,  and  also  the  interpretations  put  upon  it,  down 
to  1897,  hy  British  subjects,  including  Canadians,  as  well  as 
by  Russians  and  Americans.  It  seems  to  us  that  no  fair- 
minded  man  can  follow  his  analysis  of  the  evidence,  and  re- 
ject the  conclusion  that,  from  tike  terms  of  the  treaty,  the 
whole  shore,  including  the  gulfs,  bays,  and  inland  seas,  was 
to  belong  to  Russia,  down  to  latitude  54  degrees  40  minutes, 
and  that  south  of  that  line  they  were  to  belong  to  England; 
that  the  won!  “ ocean  ” included  all  tidal  estuaries,  and  that 
the  interior  boundary  was  to  be  a range  of  mountains  on  the 
continent  inside  of  the  “sinuosities  of  the  shore,”  unless  the 
range  of  mountains  should  be  more  than  ton  leagues  there- 
from. in  which  event  a line  at  that  distance  from  these  sinu- 
osities was  to  he  the  boundary.  Mr.  Parker  demonstrates 
not  only  that  this  is  the  plain  purport  of  the  treaty,  but  also 
that  such  a construction  of  it  is  so  thoroughly  confirmed  hy 
admissions  of  ownership  made  at  various  times  before  1897 
that  no  dispute  is  possible  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  in- 
strument. But  for  the  fact  that  one  of  the  highest  judicial 
authorities  in  Great  Britain  is  to  serve  on  the  commission, 
we  might  apprehend  that  the  members  of  the  board  would  be 
evenly  divided,  but,  ns  it  is,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  case 
will  be  decided  on  its  merits. 


There  now  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  a reassembling  of 
the  Joint  High  Commission  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling certain  controversies  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  If  the  commissioners  could  have  agreed  four  years 
ago  upon  a reciprocity  treaty,  the  other  matters  in  dispute 
might  have  been  speedily  adjusted.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  our  millers,  who  would  like  to  grind  Canadian  wheat,  very 
few  American  citizens  have  desired  reciprocity  with  Canada, 
and  now  the  Canadians  themselves  have  lost  their  eagerness 
for  reciprocal  tariff  concessions,  believing  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain’s project  for  an  imperial  zollvercin  will  assure  to  colo- 
nial breadstuff*  a preference  in  the  British  market.  That 
preference  they  hope  to  turn  eventually  into  a monopoly.  It 
iH  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Dominion  can  grant  to 
British  manufactures  any  further  preference  than  they  al- 
ready give — 38  1-3  per  cent,  in  certain  schedules — without 
destroying  the  Canadian  manufactures,  which  of  late  years 
have  been  sedulously  fostered.  Neither  does  it  follow,  because 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  plan  has  been  endorsed  by  Premier  Bal- 
four, that  it  will  be  carried  out.  It  is  even  uncertain  whether 
a majority  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  would  support 
the  scheme,  which  is  to  be  denounced,  it  seems,  not  only  by 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  and  Mr.  Goscben,  both  of  whom  have 
been  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  in  Unionist  governments, 
but  also  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  their  successor  in  office,  and  by 
three  other  members  of  the  present  cabinet,  to  wit,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  aud 
Lord  Selbome,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  If  opposi- 
tion so  extensive  and  influential  confronts  Mr.  Chamberlain 
within  the  ranks  of  his  own  party,  how  can  he  expect  to  se- 
cure from  the  majority  of  the  voters  authority  to  revert  to 
a protective  tariff?  Long  ere  this  the  proposed  renunciation 
of  free  trade  by  Croat  Britain  would  have  excited  the  live- 
liest interest  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  among  our 
grain-producers,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  rejection  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposal  at  the  ballot-box  is  taken  for  granted. 
Mr.  Chuinberlain  intends,  we  ore  told,  to  conduct  a campaign 
of  education,  and  to  hold  up  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  as  a proof  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  protection. 
What  possible  analogy  is  there  between  the  United  Kingdom, 
wliieh  does  not  produce  half  of  the  food  staples  it  consumes, 
and  the  United  States,  which  not  only  are  able  to  feed  them- 
selves. hut  have  a vast  surplus  of  food  products  available  for 
export  ? The  only  British  subjects  that  would  benefit  hy  the 
imposition  of  considerable  duties  on  breadstuff*  would  be 
the  landowners,  and.  of  course,  they  are  all  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocates of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan. 

Mr.  Michael  Davitt’s  investigations  on  the  spot  have  abun- 
dantly supported  the  view  we  look  of  the  Kishinef  massacres, 
that  they  were  a local  outbreak  of  anti-Semitic  fury,  on  the 


part  of  a population  almost  wholly  non-Russian,  being  largely 
Rumanian,  Moldavian,  and  Wallaehian,  and  substantially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  neighboring  regions  of  Turkey.  “The 
Jews  are  convinced  from  every  evidence,”  sayB  Mr.  Davitt, 
" that  the  outbreak  was  a plan  of  the  local  anti  - Semitic 
leaders  to  punish  and  terrorize  the  Jews  for  their  supposed 
propaganda  of  socialism  in  conjunction  with  the  leaders  of 
the  socialists  in  western  Europe.”  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  word  socialist  means,  in  Russia,  a nihilist  or  an- 
archist of  the  type  of  Czolgosz,  and  that  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  those  terrorists  who,  at  different  times,  attempted 
the  assassination  of  Alexander  II.  were  Jews,  like  Hesse 
Helfman  and  Golden  berg.  Further,  we  must  remember  that 
there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  the  propagandists  of 
anarehy  lose  no  opportunity  of  working  mischief  in  Russia; 
whenever  there  is  a strike  riot,  students'  revolt,  military  out- 
break, or  other  disorder,  it  is  found  that  the  way  has  been 
paved  by  a lavish  distribution  of  anarchist  leaflets,  and  the 
propangundists  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  don  stolen  uni- 
forms, and,  posing  as  government  officials,  to  assure  the  popu- 
lace that  the  Emperor  orders  this  or  that  act  of  violence. 
We  may  be  certain,  therefore,  that  the  hand  of  tlie  anarchist 
was  busy  in  preparing  the  Kishinef  massacre,  as  a blow,  not 
against  the  Jews,  but  through  the  Jews  at  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment. 


This  persecution  to  which  the  Jews  are  subjected  in  Russia 
and  Rumania  is  avowedly  intended  to  drive  them  out  of 
those  countries,  and  a sweeping  exodus  of  the  race  would  un- 
doubtedly take  place  if  the  majority  of  the  Russian  and 
Rumanian  Jews  were  not  too ’poor  to  emigrate.  Even  as  it 
is.  more  Jews  have  conic  from  eastern  Europe  to  the  United 
States  within  the  last  five  years  than  left  Spain  when  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  issued  their  decree  of  banishment.  The 
Kishinef  horror,  and  the  apparently  well-grounded  fear  that 
it  may  be  repeated  in  Kieff,  Wilna,  Warsaw,  and  other  cities 
in  the  zone  within  which  Russian  Jews  are  confined,  are 
likely  to  giro  a great  impetus  to  emigration,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Zionist  movement  desire  to  direct  the  stream  of 
emigrants  to  Palestine.  It  is  extremely  improbable,  however, 
that  the  Jews  will  ever  regain  Jerusalem.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  Jewish  financiers  would  provide  money  for  the  purpose, 
and  there  are  few  things  which  the  Ottoman  Sultan  might  pot 
be  prevailed  upon  to  sell.  One  of  those  few  things,  however, 
is  Jerusalem,  which  the  Zionists  apparently  forget  is  one  of 
the  sacred  cities  of  Islam.  Were  Jerusalem  taken  from  him 
by  force,  Moslem  public  opinion  would  compel  Abdul  Hamid 
II.  to  proclaim  a jehad,  or  holy  war,  for  its  recovery.  Ho 
would  no  more  dure  to  sell  it  than  he  would  Medina  or  Mecca. 


As  for  taking  the  city  by  force,  Russian  public  opinion  would 
never  permit,  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Catholics  or  Protes- 
tants, much  Ion  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  When  the  long- 
expected  but  constantly  deferred  collapse  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire takes  place,  the  most  practicable  solution  of  the  Jerusa- 
lem problem  will  be  to  neutralize  the  town,  and  place  it  un- 
dor  an  international  commission,  in  which  the  Greek  Church, 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  Protestantism  are  represented- 
Neither  IsUm  nor  Christendom  will  voluntarily  surrender 
Jerusalem  to  the  Jews.  Nor  is  it  altogether  clear  why  the 
Jews  should  care  for  a place  in  which  scarcely  a vestige  of  the 
city  annihilated  by  Hadrian  is  believed  by  archeologist*  to 
exist.  Whether  any  of  the  identifications  dear  to  Christian 
or  to  Jewish  piety  are  trustworthy  is  doubtful.  When  the 
Empress  Irene,  centuries  after  Hadrian's  lime,  tried  to  find 
the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  she  had  at  her  disposal  no 
experts  in  the  art  of  excavation  and  identification.  No  such 
art,  indeed,  then  existed.  Whether  the  wish  of  the  Jews  to 
regain  Jerusalem  be  reasonable  or  not,  however,  it  will  never 
be  gratified.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  secure  a district  well  suited  to  colonization  in  the 
comparatively  fertile  country  oast  of  the  Jordan.  But  wo 
opine  that  the  Zionist  movement  is  foredoomed  to  failure,  be- 
cause an  increasing  majority  of  the  Jews  are  inclined  to  find 
the  Premised  Land  in  the  United  States. 


The  Macedonian  agitation  is  evidently  dying  out,  as  it  has 
always  done,  with  the  approach  of  the  summer  months.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  outbreaks  of  this  spring  are  the  last  that  will 
afflict  that  inuch-suffering  country.  These  insurrectionary 
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movements,  which  we  have  chronicled  week  by  week,  were 
foretold,  and  even  prepared,  last  autumn.  They  had  ulready 
acquired  a certain  momentum  when  the  Lamsdorff  - Golu- 
chowski  agreement  brought  the  joint  interposition  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  with  its  new  message  of  hope  for  the  Balkans. 
It  was  too  late  then  to  stem  the  rising  tide,  and  the  disturbed 
condition  of  things  gave  small  hope  for  the  introduction  of 
peaceful  reforms  by  the  Sultan.  At  present,  however,  the 
coast  is  clear,  and  Austria  and  Russia  will  press  their  policy 
upon  Turkey,  with  results  certain  to  be  beneficent. 

This  valued  concession  to  Poland  will  be  acclaimed  all 
over  the  world,  and  comparisons  will  inevitably  bo  drawn 
between  the  humane  and  liberal  policy  of  the  Tsar  and  the 
avowed  policy  of  the  Kaiser,  who  is  determined  to  make  good 
Germans,  and  even  good  Prussians,  out  of  the  Poles  in  his 
dominions.  The  Tsar’s  action  in  this  matter  is  the  logical 
fruit  of  his  general  policy  of  humanity  and  liberalism,  the 
first  notable  act  of  which  was  the  Peace  Conference  at  The 
/Hague  with  its  affirmation  of  the  principle  of  arbitration, 
i-arhich  is  gradually  asserting  itself  in  all  international  dis- 
putes. The  recent  ukase,  with  its  assertion  of  more  perfect 
liberty  of  worship,  its  affirmation  of  the  principle  of  greater 
local  self-government  and  local  responsibility,  its  recognition 
of  higher  individual  freedom,  is  a sign  of  the  same  humane 
quality,  a further  indication  that  Russia  is  entering  on  a new 
stage  of  national  life,  a stage  which  will  be  pregnant  of  great 
good  not  only  for  Russia,  but  for  all  lands  which  are  affected 
by  Russia’s  policy.  A recognition  of  these  genuine  currents 
in  Russian  life  will  shortly  take  the  place  of  the  prejudice 
and  injustice  towards  Russia  which  are  the  legacy  of  Bcacons- 
ficld  and  Bismarck,  and  which  are  fanned  into  flames  by 
interested  agitators  whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 


The  visit  of  President  Loubct  to  Rome,  where  he  will  pay 
his  respects  both  to  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal,  has  raised 
a number  of  interesting  points  in  Ultramontano  diplomacy. 
Since  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power  it  has  been  a point  of 
honor  with  the  Vatican  that  no  Catholic  sovereign  shall  visit 
Rome,  and  a certain  party  there  has  sought  to  extend  this 
to  President  Loubet,  as  the  head  of  Catholic  France.  But 
the  wiser  heads  point  out  that  the  head  of  a Catholic  republic 
is  not  necessarily  a Catholic,  and  therefore  comes  under  an- 
other category;  so  that  it  is  fairly  certain  that  when  Presi- 
dent Loubet  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  Vatican,  the  door  will 
promptly  open.  A friendly  meeting  between  the  Pope  and 
the  French  President  will  go  far  to  restore  a healthier 
state  of  things  in  France,  where  the  bitterness  of  the  congre- 
gation controversy  is  evidently  past.  President  Loubet  will 
create  another  precedent  by  returning  the  visit  of  King  Ed- 
ward, as  he  will  thus  be  the  first  French  President  to  enter 
England.  The  visit  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  in  the 
autumn,  first  to  Paris  and  then  to  London,  is  undoubtedly 
a direct  result  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  English  King,  a diplo- 
macy which  is,  as  we  have  said,  more  of  the  heart  than  of 
the  head,  and  therefore  far  more  potent  and  influential.  To 
add  to  the  benign  doings  of  royalty,  we  have  the  recent  auto- 
graph letter  of  the  Tsar  permitting  the  teaching  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  iu  the  Polish  lunguage,  in  all  Polish  middle- 
class  schools,  while  formerly  Buch  instruction  was  limited  to 
six  schools  only. 


Colombian  advices  continue  to  show  better  prospects  for 
the  canal  treaty.  Seflor  Ilerrnn,  the  chargS  d'affaires  at 
Washington,  has  recently  received  a cable  announcing  that 
complete  peace  now  reigns  in  the  republic,  and  he  has  pointed 
out  that  this  means  the  absolute  suspension  of  martial  law, 
the  subordination  of  the  military  to  the  civil  authorities,  the 
relinquishment  of  dictatorial  power  by  the  President,  and, 
probably,  the  discontinuance  of  the  issue  of  paper  money, 
which  disturbed  all  normal  financial  and  commercial  condi- 
tions in  Colombia,  and  wrought  havoc  in  the  international 
exchange.  All  barriers  to  the  assembling  of  the  Colombian 
Congress  are  now  removed,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Colombian  deputies  and  their  constituents  will 
prefer  solid  pudding  to  empty  praise.  These  assurances  of 
restored  health  are  supported  by  our  own  representative  in 
Colombia,  Mr.  Beaupre,  who  cables  that  public  order  has 
been  restored  throughout  the  nation.  An  additional  element 
of  assurance  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that,  while  martial  law 


continued,  the  President  had  tho  power  to  ratify  the  canal 
treaty  as  Dictator,  without  assembling  Congress;  his  volun- 
tary relinquishment  of  this  opportunity  is  taken  to  mean 
that  he  is  confident  that  the  ratification  will  be  mado  by  Con- 
gress in  the  regular  way;  so  that  all  indications  point  to  an 
early  settlement  of  this  much-delayed  bargain. 


An  interesting  commentary  on  the  Panama  enterprise  is 
furnished  by  the  returns  of  the  Suez  Canal  trade,  which  have 
just  been  published.  The  total  receipts  for  tho  year  are  over 
a hundred  million  franc a,  or  $20,000,000,  as  against  $12,000,- 
000  twenty  years  ago.  Of  the  total  tonnage  of  over  eight 
million  tons  passing  through  tho  canal,  seventy-two  per  cent, 
belonged  to  Great  Britain,  which  owned  1000  of  the  2733 
vessels  that  passed  through  the  canal  during  tho  year.  It  ia 
worth  noting  that  Germany’s  share  in  the  trade  of  tho  Orient 
Booms  to  be  decreasing,  as  she  was  represented  by  only  332 
■hips,  or  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage,  a decrease 
of  nine  per  cent,  as  compared  with  last  year.  On  the  whole, 
tho  returns  make  a showing  very  favorable  to  England;  and 
it  should  bo  noted  that  the  large  body  of  trade  hero  involved 
would  not  be  involved  in  the  plan  of  Secretary  Chamberlain, 
since  it  goes  chiefly  to  countries  which  have  no  tariff,  like 
India,  or  whose  tariff  would  not  be  affected  by  the  fiscal  union, 
like  China.  The  Colombians  should  tako  these  figures  to 
heart,  and  moke  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 


An  interesting  light  is  shed  on  commercial  conditions  in 
Korea  by  tho  announcement  that  the  Korean  government  ad- 
mits the  claim  of  the  American  Electrical  Company  for 
$1,600,000  for  electric-light  installations  and  tramway  con- 
struction within  the  confines  of  the  Hermit  Kingdom.  There 
is  also  a question  of  constructing  water-works  by  the  same 
company.  The  American  merchants  will,  however,  presently 
find  themselves  crowded  by  the  Japanese,  who  consider  that 
they  have  a first  claim  on  Korea,  owing  to  the  occupation 
during  the  Chi  no- Japanese  war.  The  Japanese  are  already 
starting  a steamboat  line  on  the  Tai  Don  Kang  river,  which 
separates  the  two  most  flourishing  Korean  provinces  of 
Huang-hai  and  Ping-yang,  the  most  prosperous  agricultural 
and  mining  regions  in  the  kingdom.  The  Japanese  will,  of 
course,  build  a series  of  landings  along  the  river,  and  each 
of  these  will  become  the  centre  and  nucleus  of  a rapidly 
growing  Japanese  colony,  which  will  spread  its  roots  through 
the  life  of  the  slower,  duller,  and  less  enterprising  Korean 
natives.  The  Japanese  money-lender  has  already  arrived  in 
Korea,  and  holds  mortgages  on  many  of  the  dwellings  of  im- 
provident and  spendthrift  Korean  natives.  Tho  inevitable 
foreclosure  will  put  the  Japanese  in  possession,  and  give  them 
yet  another  basis  of  action  for  their  contemplated  Korean 
invasion. 


A man  who  is  part  owner  of  a largo  paper-mill  in  Maine  was 
talking  about  mill-hands  and  mill  villages.  “Twenty  years 
ago,”  said  his  interlocutor,  “you  hud  a very  good  lot  of  people 
in  your  mill,  a large  proportion  of  them  American  born. 
Haven’t  you  got  them  still?”  H Some  of  them,”  he  said;  “but 
you  know  a mill  town  doesn’t  reproduce  its  population.  Our 
mill  family  is  constantly  changing,  and  is  recruited  now  by 
French  Canadians  and  again  by  Scandinavians.”  “ What  aila 
your  own  Maine  mill  people?  Don’t  they  havo  children?” 
“Not  enough.  They  have  to  be  urged.  From  time  to  time 
the  minister  will  preach  fervently  on  race  suicide,  and  in  dno 
time  there  will  come  along  quite  a crop  of  children.  But  year 
in  and  year  out,  the  native  population  doesn’t  perpetuate 
itself,  and,  as  I say,  the  mill  keeps  getting  in  new  people.” 

That  is  the  casual  observer’s  story.  In  the  June  number  of 
tho  Popular  Science  Monthly  it  is  backed  up  by  an  article 
by  Dr.  George  Eugclnmn,  of  Boston,  who  discusses  the 
much-advertised  inaptitude  of  American  college  graduates  to 
raise  families.  L)r.  Engelman  says  the  college  graduate  ia 
no  worse  than  the  other  Americans,  but,  indeed,  somewhat 
better.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  male  graduates  marry, 
but  of  native  American  males  in  general  only  aixty-cight  per 
cent,  marry.  Two  hundred  native-born  parents  in  Massachu- 
setts leave  198  surviving  children.  That  means  that  even  tho 
married  people  do  not  reproduce  their  own  numbers.  Tho 
birth-rate  in  Massachusetts  among  the  native-born  is  17  per 
thousand,  and  among  the  foreign-bom  in  the  same  State  it 
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hended  almost  from  the  moment  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  men  to  work.  If  it  ahould  occur, 
the  government  which  intervened,  although 
in  the  name  of  a private  citizen,  will  sim- 
ply have  demonstrated  its  weakness,  and 
will  have  brought  contempt  upon  its  au- 
thority. If  it  ahould  not  occur,  the  happy 
result  will  he  due  to  the  conduct,  directed 
by  self-interest,  of  the  parties  theroaelvea, 
and  not  at  all  to  the  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  situation  in  the  anthracite  region 
illustrate*,  perhaps  it  may  be  said  to  dem- 
onstrate, the  incapacity  of  the  government 
to  deal  with  the  labor  problem.  Not  only 
are  the  politicians  who  may,  for  the  time,  be 
in  control  of  the  government,  almost  inev- 
itably bound  to  consider  the  relative  voting 
powers  of  the  controversialists,  but  they 
must  interfere  with  the  right  of  contract, 
the  freedom  of  the  Individual,  and  they 
roust  enter  with  restraining  and  directing 
power  into  the  domain  of  private  business. 
Moreover,  if  the  politicians  are  to  bring 
labor  controversies  to  a dose,  government 
must  be  clothed  with  authority  to  enforce 
its  decrees,  or,  rather,  to  inflict  punishment, 
or  to  impose  penalties  for  disobedience.  An 
order  that  the  anthracite  miners  go  to  work 
for  three  years  on  the  terms  imposed  is 
absurd,  and  the  power  which  makes  the 
order  cannot  punish  for  contempt  of  It, 
nor  can  it  inflict  a penalty  for  disobe- 
dience. 

If  the  laboT  unions  were  incorporated,  a 
penalty  might  indeed  be  collected,  but  the 
government  which  should  undertake  to  en- 
force its  labor  decrees  under  present  con- 
ditions. even  if  it  ought  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  delicate  duty  of  making  such  decrees, 
must  often  have  its  labor  for  its  pains.  It 
can  depend  only  upon  the  good  will  of  the 
parties,  of  capital  and  of  labor;  in  other 
words  — obedience  to  a government  recom- 
mendation is  and  must  remain  merely  the 
keeping  of  an  agreement.  If,  to  return  to 
the  anthracite  illustration,  the  operators 
and  the  miners  go  on  peaceably,  it  will  bo 
liecauae  each  side  keeps  its  agreement,  and 
an  agreement  between  the  two  may'  be  reach- 
ed without  involving  the  government,  in- 
volution of  government  being  dangerous  to 
it,  because  it  always  implies  a possible  dis- 
regard or  disobedience  of  judgments  or  of 
recommendations.  The  concentration  of  in- 
terested public  opinion  in  the  issue  of  re- 
sponsibility for  a strike  ia  a different  ques- 
tion. 

The  conclusion  which  we  reach  is  that  as 
between  strikers  and  their  employers,  the 
President's  recent  intervention  has  not 
changed  the  fact  that  capital  and  Inlaw 
must  adjust  their  grievances  by  mutual 
agreement.  If  the  operators  and  miners 
have  really  come  together — of  which  there 
is  some  doubt — it  is  because  of  the  prelim- 
inary agreement  to  abide  by  the  Andinga 
of  the  commission.  Not  only  lias  the  com- 
mission's report  been  disregarded  hy  all 
labor  unions  other  than  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  but  Mr.  Mitchell's  organization 
has  betrayed  unmistakable  signs  of  ignoring 
all  the  criticisms  of  its  own  methods.  The 
methods  of  the  modern  strike  were  severely 
condemned  by  the  commission,  and  yet.  since 
the  derision,  there  has  been  an  epidemic  of 
strikes,  and.  in  many  instances,  resort  has 
been  had  to  the  methods  condemned.  The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  ia  one  not 
to  l»o  escaped.  The  so-called  settlement  of 
the  nnthrnrite-coal  strike  has  not  affected 
the  general  relations  between  capital  and 
labor.  Union  men  in  the  anthracite  regions 
refused  to  go  to  work  at  the  time  agreed 
upon.  Members  of  building  trades  have 
struck  because  of  the  employment  of  non- 
union men.  The  carpenters  of  one  union 
in  the  city  of  New  York  struck,  without  a 
direct  or  personal  grievance,  for  the  pur- 


pose of  driving  a rival  union  out  of  the 
city.  The  motormcn  of  Wutcrbury  marked 
their  strike  by  violence,  riot,  and  murder. 
The  question  has  been  raised  by  organized 
labor  as  to  its  relations  to  government,  and, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  it  baa  been  de- 
cided that  a union  man,  in  a conflict  with 
the  law,  must  be  disloyal  to  the  State — it 
malefactor,  in  short — if  he  ia  to  remain  loyal 
to  the  union.  The  spinners  of  Lowell  went 
on  strike  for  higher  wage*  after  an  au- 
thoritative announcement  by  impartial  in- 
vestigators that  Uic  mills  could  not  afford 
to  pay  the  advance  demanded.  The  unions 
in  many  places,  in  widely  different  parts  of 
the  country,  have  Insisted  on  the  lioycott, 
on  the  payment  of  the  same  wages  to  the 
inefficient  aa  to  the  efficient,  on  the  sympa- 
thetic strike,  and  on  Interference  with  the 
business  of  the  employers.  Against  all 
these  evil  practices,  so  far  aa  they  obtained 
in  the  anthracite-coal  strike,  the  commis- 
sion remonstrated,  but  with  no  effect;  the 
government  report  made  no  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  wage-earners  except  those 
whose  pay  was  increased  by  way  of  com- 
promise. The  wrongdoing  which  was  con- 
demned continued,  because  those  who  had 
obtained  control  of  the  unions  held  that 
methods  of  violence  were  essential  in  what 
they  called  the  war  between  capital  and 
labor. 

While  the  government,  acting  through  a 
powerless  commission,  has  demonstrated  it* 
inability  to  aolve  the  labor  problem,  the 
problem  Bhows  signs  of  working  itself  out, 
in  the  building  trades  in  the  East,  in  the  bi- 
tuminous fields  of  the  West  Among  all  em- 
ployers of  labor  in  the  West,  employers’ 
uniona  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  matters  to  a settlement,  for  the 
purpose,  in  other  words,  of  putting  an  end 
to  war  and  of  e*tabli*)iing  pi-ace.  Tim  first 
object  is  to  eliminate  from  the  controversy 
those  excessive  demands  of  organized  labor 
which  are  the  inventions  of  the  radical  and 
Irresponsible  persons  who  have  come  to  the 
front  during  the  “ state  of  war.”  Employ- 
ers are  ready  to  deal  with  the  organizations 
of  their  own  trades  or  businesses,  and  when 
labor  unions  accept  this  principle  it  U be- 
cause the  reasonable  and  better  men  are 
coming  to  the  front.  Whenever  we  see 
striker*  hesitating  in  the  present  struggle, 
It  ia  a sign  that  the  efficient  working-men 
have  grown  weary  of  the  rule  of  the  ineffi- 
cient, of  the  extreme,  the  irresponsible  men. 
The  Lowell  mills  have  started  up,  while  the 
strike  officially  goes  on.  The  New  York 
builders  have  produced  a plan  for  arbitra- 
tion which  has  been  respectfully  considered. 
The  voice  of  the  good  man  who  does  not 
love  his  enforced  idleness  will  be  heard; 
and  when  employer  and  the  employed  get 
together,  by  agreement  between  the  one 
and  the  real  leaders  of  the  other — the  aober, 
industrious,  judicious  American  working- 
man. good  citizen  and  good  family  h«*ad  aa 
he  is — the  controversy  will  be  settled  for 
good,  and  there  will  be  an  end  at  last  of 
violence,  of  law-breaking,  and  of  interfer- 
ence with  the  right  of  each  man  to  labor 
for  whom  and  for  what  price  he  will.  The 
excesses  of  modern  union  methods  seem  to 
be  working  out  the  labor  problem  and  in  the 
right  way.  for  if  the  reasonable  and  con- 
servative men  of  both  parties  to  the  con- 
flict come  together,  it  will  soon  be  seen 
that  conflict  is  the  unnatural  and  union 
the  natural  thing;  that  it  is  not  for  the  in- 
terests of  capital  to  he  oppressive,  nor  is  it 
for  the  interest  of  labor  to  lie  unjust  or 
violent.  Affairs  seem  to  be  moving  in  thia 
direction,  which  is  the  right,  direction,  for 
it  assumes  that  capital  and  labor  have 
common  interests,  while  interference  by  gov- 
ernment assumes,  and  must  continue  to  as- 
sume, that  a state  of  war  exists  between  the 
two. 


The  Negro  Problem  and  the 
New  Negro  Crime 

A wkix-knoww  and  well-informed  member 
of  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  from 
Alabama,  Mr.  Bankhead,  recently  asserted 
that  slnco  the  State  Constitution  by  which 
negroes  are  disfranchised  became  operative  in 
Mississippi,  there  haB  not  occurred  in  that 
State  u single  instance  of  the  so  • called 
" new  ” negro  crime,  by  which  ia  meant  the 
crime  against  white  women.  The  Repre- 
sentative went  on  to  say  that,  if  thiB  crime 
ahould  become  unknown  in  his  section  of 
the  country,  there  would  lie  no  “ negro  prob- 
lem,” so  far  as  the  South  is  concerned.  The 
alleged  fact  in  Mississippi  was  cited  by 
wuy  of  proof  that  the  crime  to  which  we 
have  referred  should  be  attributed  to  the 
notions  of  political  and  social  equality  with 
which  the  generation  of  blacks  tlu-n  growing 
up  became  imbued  during  the  reconstruction 
period.  The  inference  drawn  was  that,  with 
the  practical  collapeo  of  the  reconstruction 
legislation  and  the  consequent  vanishing  of 
notion*  of  political  and  social  equality,  the 
crime  would  become  extinct.  In  further 
support  of  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
crime,  and  of  the  remedy  therefor,  it  Is 
pointed  out  that  this  particular  atrocity 
which  is  the  curse  of  the  South,  and  has 
compelled  the  families  of  white  planters  in 
the  black  belt  to  migrate  from  the  rural 
districts  into  the  towns,  was  entirely  un- 
known before  the  civil  war,  and  remained 
unknown  for  some  years  thereafter,  so  long 
aa  the  ideas  and  habits  acquired  under  the 
slavery  rC-gime  remained  dominant  in  the 
negro  element  of  the  Southern  population. 

Before  accepting  this  theory,  to  which 
Mr.  Bankhead  is  u convert,  we  should  men- 
tion that  an  entirely  different  cause  is  as- 
signed to  the  crime  by  other  men,  who  also 
have  made  a careful  study  of  the  subject. 
Keeping  in  view  the  dates  at  which  and  the 
localities  in  which  the  outrages  have  been 
perpetrated,  and  marking  also  the  personal 
history  of  the  criminals,  they  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  such  outrages  are 
sporadic  indications  of  a lapse  of  the  South- 
ern negro  into  a state  of  barbarism  or  sav- 
agery, in  which  the  gratification  of  the 
brutish  instincts  is  no  longer  subjected  to 
the  restraints  of  civilization.  They  point 
to  the  condition  of  things  in  Haiti  as  fur- 
nishing corroborative  proof  that  a disre- 
gard for  sexual  restraint*  is  characteristic 
of  a community  which  haa  undergone  social 
degeneration.  This  is  a plausible  hypothe- 
sis, and  it  has  been  accepted  by  many  per- 
sona who  have  observed,  or  think  they  have 
observed,  that  the  generation  of  Southern 
negroes  which  has  grown  up  since  the  civil 
war  ia  morally  and  intellectually  inferior  to 
the  preceding  generation  which  was  the  prod- 
uct of  the  slavery  regime.  It  is  generally 
acknowledged,  we  believe,  that  the  new  ne- 
gro at  the  South  is  leas  industrious,  less 
thrifty,  less  trustworthy,  and  less  self-con- 
trolled  than  was  bia  father  or  his  grand- 
father. Ncverthelesa,  the  theory  which  im- 
putes the  emergence  of  a new  crime  to  a 
tendency  of  the  Southern  blacks  to  relapse 
into  savagery  cannot  lie  easily  reconciled 
with  another  class  of  facts.  We  refer  to  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  new  crime  in  the 
Northern  State*,  where  the  negro  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  lapsing  into  barbarism,  be- 
cause he  ia  surrounded  hy  the  civilizing  in- 
fluences of  a whit*  race  vastly  preponderant 
in  numbers.  Exact  statistical  data  are  not 
yet  forthcoming,  but  those  who  have  investi- 
gated the  matter  express  the  opinion  that 
the  particular  crime  in  question  Is  com- 
mitted even  more  frequently  by  negroes  at 
the  North  than  at  the  South,  if  the  small 
numerical  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the 
environing  white  population  ia  the  former 
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section  be  kept  in  view.  Moreover,  at  the 
North,  aa  at  the  Houth,  the  phenomenon  iB 
a novel  one:  there  was  in  the  Northern 
States,  we  believe,  no  instance  of  the  crime 
which  we  are  now  discussing  before  the 
civil  war.  It  would  be  absurd  to  contend, 
however,  that  the  negroes  in  the  Northern 
States  are  not  at  the  present  time  an  civil- 
ized at  they  were  forty-odd  years  ago.  In 
their  case,  therefore,  we  must  reject  the  ex- 
planation which  ascribes  the  new  negro 
crime  to  a lapse  into  savagery. 

On  the  whole,  we  arc  inclined  to  think 
that  there  ia  some  Lanin  for  the  hypothesis 
which  makes  the  reconstruction  legislation 
and  the  ideas  generated  by  it  respon- 
sible for  the  evolution  of  the  new  negro 
crime. 

This  hypothesis  fits  all  the  facts,  being  aa 
applicable  to  the  phenomena  rej>ortcd  in  the 
Northern  as  to  those  observed  in  the  South- 
ern States.  In  the  Northern  States  the  ne- 
gro not  only  poasrase*  the  franchise,  but  ia 
encouraged  to  exercise  it.  Neither  is  the 
encouragement  confined  to  one  of  the  great 
political  parties,  for  it  is  well  understood 
that  in  certain  States  of  the  East  and  cen- 
tral West  the  negro  vote  may  turn  the  scale 
at  closely  contested  election*.  Nor  is  there 
any  doubt  that  the  negro  enjoys  more  so- 
cial equality  at  the  North  than  at  the 
South. 

It  ia  true  that  in  our  Northern  cities  black 
men  are  debarred  by  custom,  though  not  by 
law,  from  many  theatres,  hotel*,  and  res- 
taurants; but  they  are  not  forced  to  oc- 
cupy separate  cars  on  railways  and  tram- 
way*: In  Washington  for  many  years  negro 
officials  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
been  permitted  to  attend  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s receptions,  although  Mr.  Hooker 
Washington  is,  so  far  ns  we  can  now  recall, 
the  only  colored  man  that  has  been  invited 
to  dine  at  the  White  House.  There  is,  in 
a word,  no  doubt  that  at  the  North  the  black 
man  has  attained  not  only  complete  political 
equality,  but  a closer  approach  to  social 
equality,  than  he  is  ever  likely  to  attain  at 
the  South.  It  would  be  difficult  not  to  asso- 
ciate the  phenomena  as  cause  and  effect,  if, 
upon  thorough  investigation,  it  should  prove 
true  that  the  new  negro  crime  is  actually 
more  frequent,  proportionally  to  numbers, 
at  the  North  than  it  is  at  the  South. 

Will  the  experience  of  Mississippi,  with 
regard  to  the  extinction  of  the  crime,  be 
repeated  in  the  other  Southern  State*,  which 
have  virtually  set  at  naught  the  reconstruc- 
tion legislation,  by  disfranchising  the  ne- 
groes! It  is  too  early  to  expect  an  answer 
to  this  question,  for  their  new  State  Con- 
stitutions have  not  been  operative  for  a 
sufficiently  long  period.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  already  in  Alabama  the  number 
of  outrages  has  noticeably  decreased.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  point  out  the  tre- 
mendous importance  of  the  matter,  not  only 
to  the  Southern  whites,  but  to  the  Southern 
blucks  themselves.  If  the  new  negro  crime 
beta  me  extinct  in  the  flutf  States,  the  old 
plantation  life  might  lie  resumed,  and  the 
black  laborers  would  again  be  brought  under 
civilizing  influences,  instead  of  living  left 
to  drift  into  isolated  communities.  Thu 
whole  attitude  of  the  Southern  white  to- 
ward his  black  neighlmr  would  be  revolution- 
ized, and  the  two  races  would  lie  brought 
into  economic  relations  that  would  prove 
mutually  beneficial.  Should  this  prove  to 
la*  the  effect  of  the  now  State  Constitutions, 
the  American  people  may  have  cause  to 
bless  the  refusal  of  the  United  Slates  Su- 
preme Court  to  enforce  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment. 

In  every  Southern  community  where  the 
new  negro  crime  has  been  prevalent,  there 
has  been  engendered  a tendency  to  race  aloof- 
ness and  race  hatred;  nor  can  we  doubt  that 
the  extinction  of  the  crime  is  the  indispen- 


sable condition  of  a revival  of  the  old  pa- 
cific, trustful,  and  friendly  inter-relations. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  the  facts  with  regard 
to  Mississippi  are  correctly  stated  by  Mr. 
Bankhead.  If  they  are,  we  are  inclined  to 
adopt  hi*  interpretation  of  their  significance. 


Kishinef  and  the  Russian 
Jews 

A GIRL'S  VTF.W  OF  RUSSIAN  CON- 
DITIONS 

(From  a private  letter) 

O&SMa.  May  II  too}. 

. . . Brother  did  not  come,  after  all;  but 
his  little  Armenian  friend  is  passing  the 
state  examinations,  and  ia  in  a great  state 
about  it.  He  was  here  a moment  ago,  to 
share  with  us  his  fears  and  perturbations 
about  getting  his  university  certificate.  We 
share  his  fear*,  and  sympathize  greatly  with 
the  poor  fellow,  for  it  is  fine  to  find  him 
working  hard  and  studying;  with  his  wealth, 
he  might  very  well  simply  have  a good 
time  and  not  trouble  about  anything,  as 
most  people  without  self-respect  do  in  his 
position. 

Generally  speaking,  Lena  and  I are  great- 
ly perturbed;  events  in  Russia  fill  me  with 
despondency.  I am  awfully  sorry  for  the 
Emperor.  All  kinds  of  horrible  thlnga  take 
place.  Every  morning  I am  afraid  to  open 
the  newspapers.  Strikes,  outbreaks,  mur- 
ders, anarchical  proclamations.  The  Kishi- 
nef attack  on  the  Jews  is  terrible,  but  it* 
consequences  are  still  worse:  no  work,  star- 
vation. . . . They  say  that  the  Jews  really 
did  kill  a child,  and  that  the  whole  trou- 
ble arose  from  that.  Others  say  that  this 
ia  a lie;  but  that  after  the  outbreak  the 
Jews  crucified  n Russian  boy  in  revenge, 
sewing  his  eyelids  and  lipa  together  as  a 
precaution.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  silence 
about  this.  It  should  be  either  officially 
disproved  or  confirmed;  otherwise  the  trou- 
ble will  continue  to  grow.  The  police  shield- 
ed (he  rich  Jew  merchants,  for  money;  but 
no  one  did  anything  for  the  poor,  who  were 
not  to  blame  for  anything. 

Now  every  one  is  over-full  of  sympathy, 
and  collections  are  being  taken  up  every- 
where; hut  f am  certain  that  none  of  the 
money  will  reach  the  poorer  Jews  who  were 
attacked.  Fine  arrangements  will  be  made 
among  private  persons,  or  the  money  will 
find  its  way  into  the  anarchists’  treas- 
ury. 

It  ia  certain  that  two  hundred  pound*  weight 
of  anarchist  proclamations  were  found  in 
the  Jews'  possession,  and  that  the  Jewish 
students  are  nearly  all  for  disorder  and  de- 
struction, that  European  anarchy  has  found 
its  way  into  Bessarabia  from  Rumania,  and 
is  acting  adroitly  so  as  to  arouse  trouble. 
There  was  far  more  political  lining  to  this 
outhrrak  . . . trying  to  evoke  passion,  dis- 
cord. and  general  irritation  ...  to  fish  in 
troubled  waters  later  on. 

And  what  has  been  going  on  in  our  fac- 
tories all  winter!  Three  days  ago  they 
killed  Bogdanovieh,  the  governor  of  Ufa, 
with  nine  shots, — on  the  Emperor’s  birth- 
day. Every  one  loved  and  Bpokp  well  of 
Bogdanovich.  During  Lent  he  ended  a strike 
of  the  workmen  by  the  most  energetic  means 
and  acted  like  a hero,  and  now  they  have 
killed  him,— the  same  strikers,  of  course. 
But  the  worst  of  all  is  that  we  have  no 
men.  . . . 

And  our  literature.  ...  I shall  try  to  send 
you  all  the  works  of  Gorki,  Andrrfff,  and 
the  rest  of  them.  Read  them,  and  find  out 
for  yourself.  They  are  all  signs  of  the 


times.  Gorki  is  a clever  and  gifted  schemer, 
who  ha*  adroitly  caught  the  tone  of  our 
present  tendencies,  with  selfish  aims  of  his 
own.  A general  awakening  has  taken  place; 
our  consciences  are  stirring  towards  the  mis- 
erable and  downtrodden,  and  the  clever 
Gorki  has  seized  the  opportunity  to  turn  an 
honest  penny  by  his  barefoot  literature. 
They  will  Boon  find  Gorki  out,  and  sweep 
bim  aside,  but  all  the  same  it  is  true  that 
all  Rusaiu  has  made  a great  step  forward, 
and  has  learned  to  listen  to  the  cries  and 
groans  of  the  people.  It  is  true  that  peo- 
ple’* consciences  have  awakened,  but  it  Is 
also  true  that  it  was  not  Gorki  who  awaken- 
ed them.  This  has  been  preparing  for  whole 
decades.  Dostoyevsky  and  Tolstoi  only  car- 
ried on  a work  already  begun,  and  now  the 
moment  has  come,  and  we  are  passing 
through  a troubled  and  clouded  period,  be- 
cause, though  the  feeling  itself  is  luminous 
and  beneficent,  yet  it  will  give  birth  to  many 
sacrifices  and  dark  doings,  and  i*  already 
giving  birth  to  them.  This  is  why  I say 
that  I am  awfully  sorry  for  the  Emperor, 
If  1 sometimes  lie  awake  all  night,  in  a 
cold  sweat,  thinking  of  it  all,  how  is  he  to 
find  his  way  through  the  labyrinths  of  all 
these  troubles! 

And  Macedonia  and  the  murders  and  hor- 
rors in  Albania,  what  does  it  all  mean! 
IIow  sorry  I am  for  that  fine  tnan  Sehcr* 
bina,  our  consul,  murdered  by  the  Alba- 
nians! Do  you  know,  when  he  was  going 
back  to  his  duties  the  last  time,  he  |Ms*cd 
through  Odessa,  and  stopped  at  the  Hotel 
Rt.  Petersburg, — he  had  the  same  room 
that  our  little  Armenian  now  has.  And  im- 
agine! he  had  a premonition  that  he  would 
die,  so  that  he  even  said  to  Franz  the 
waiter,  "It  is  no  good  that  I am  going  to; 
I won’t  come  out  of  it  alive  I” 

But  let  me  come  back  to  our  literature. 
AndrcSff  is,  in  my  opinion,  higher  than 
Gorki,  aa  far  ns  psychology  goes.  He  de- 
scribes the  awful  sores  of  humanity,  but  he 
describes  true  thinga,  which  must  be  faced. 
He  is  interesting  not  only  for  Russia.  He 
is  still  young,  and  if  be  does  not  go  crazy 
he  will  be  a great  writer.  But  my  delight 
and  joy,  a real  moral  oasis  for  me,  is  Click- 
hoff. 

He  is  a great  national  Russian  writer, 
and  the  more  I read  him,  the  more  I see 
his  plays,  the  stronger  grow  my  admiration 
and  love  for  him.  For  him,  not  only  the 
barefooted  are  worthy  of  attention;  he 
scourges  sins,  hut  finds  splendid  people,  and 
unhappy  and  lovable  sufferers  among  the 
gymnasists,  soldiers,  officers,  the  clergy,  the 
higher  classes.  He  knows  and  loves  Russia, 
and  writes  from  the  heart,  not  like  Gorki 
the  self-advertiser  1 And  how  mad  1 get 
at  the  flocks  of  silly  sheep  who  cannot 
distinguish  between  advertisement  and 
truth. 

Gorki  reminds  me  of  the  young  Jewish 
swell*,  with  Derby  hat*  on  the  lack*  of  their 
heads,  fashionable  overcoats,  walking-canes, 
and  an  arm  in  a sling  or  a bandaged  eye, 
who  hare  flooded  Odessa,  and  especially  the 
Promenade  and  Boulevard  caff-*,  since  the 
Kishinef  outbreak.  What  a splendid  adver- 
tisement! What  suffering  heroes!  Gorki 
produces  exactly  the  same  impression  of  in- 
sincerity on  me.  Time  will  show  whether 
I am  right;  let  us  wait;  if  we  live,  we 
shall  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  all  these 
feelings  of  ours. 

I am  sore  at  heart  for  the  poor  tattered 
Jews;  our  old  fruit-seller,  our  toiling 
seamstress.  I know  that  I may  he  killed 
myself  by  the  mad  mob  for  protecting  them, 
if  they  make  an  attack  on  the  Jew#  in 
Odessa.  But  for  the  knaves  whose  pockets 
are  bulging  with  money  and  proclamation* 
against  the  Emperor,  ...  do  you  know,  I 
feel  like  beating  them  myself!  All  these 
dayB  my  heart  Is  heavy  and  sore.  . . . 
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The  Four  Hundred  in  America 

By  Lazare  Weiller 

Member  of  the  Let  Ion  of  Honor  and  Special  Emissary  of 
the  French  Government,  in  1902.ro  study  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Coodinoaa  in  the  United  Stares 

What  astonishes  the  foreigner  upon  enter- 
ing into  American  society  is  to  find  it  like 
that  of  the  Old  World,  divided  into  carefully 
lifted  clans.  In  Paris  we  have  the  Fau- 
bourg .St.-Germain,  or,  ns  we  usually  call  it, 
le  Faubourg.  It  is  a coterie  formed  mostly 
of  titled  families  who  keep  to  themselves 
and  allow  no  “ bourgeois  ” intrusion.  Yet 
it  is  possible  to  enter  the  Faubourg  with- 
out belonging  to  it.  A foreigner,  a poli- 
tician, a prominent  man  of  any  kind,  may  be 
received  if  he  champions  the  Faubourg's 
news  and  ideals.  As  these  adoptions,  which 
have  always  been  rare,  are  becoming  still 
more  so,  one  may  say  the  world  at  large 
does  not  count  for-  the  Faubourg.  If, 
through  some  peculiar  circumstances,  a few 
atoms  of  the  outside  world  are  admitted 
into  the  noble  institution,  they  are  accepted 
as  curiosities,  as  phenomenons  or  distrac- 
tions. 

However,  the  Faubourg  is  not  wholly 
what  it  used  to  be.  It  lias  sustained  the 
damages  resulting  from  new  times  and  new* 
habits.  It  has  partly  left  " la  rive  gauche  ” 
of  the  Seine,  where  it  used  to  dwell,  and  has 
scattered  itself  in  the  new  quarters — 
Champs  Elyafes,  Place  Monceau.  Aristo- 
cratic families  do  not  all  live  in  private 
houses  any  longer;  they  sometimes  know 
the  promiscuity  of  a neighboring  “ bour- 
geois * flat.  The  Faubourg  owes  most  of 
its  dilapidation,  as  many  other  things  do, 
to  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire. Several  of  its  representative  mem- 
bers, discovering  the  regime  was  holding  on, 
consented  to  appear  at  the  Tuileriea  and  to 
exhibit  their  wives’  new  gowns  in  the  im- 
perial drawing-rooms.  They  were  perhaps 
the  great-uncles  of  tho«e  who  joined  the  re- 
publican party  at  the  time  of  its  last  resur- 
rection, and  who  now  are  flirting  with  the 
Republic,  so  that  possible  voters  will  not 
“ leave  them  on  the  shelf.” 

On  the  other  liaud,  people  have  begun  to 
make  fortunes  through  manufactories,  trade, 
or  speculation — fortunes  which  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  landowners  or  state 
bondholders,  as  the  ineume  paid  by  the  state 
is  decreasing  every  day. 

Under  the  threat  of  misery,  those  of  the 
Faubourg  have  had  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  new  economic  conditions  surround- 
ing them.  In  all  times  the  sons  of  the  noble 
have  married  a plebeian  ” dot  **;  if  wo  de- 
nied that  fact  we  would  have  to  do  away 
with  u large  part  of  our  history  and  of  our 
literature.  But  these  bargains,  which  one 
condemns  and  at  the  same  time  envies,  have 
never  been  as  frequent  as  in  the  last  and 
present  generations.  It  seems  as  though  an 
irresistible  current  were  established  between 
money  and  position.  It  is  useless  to  try  to 
And  out  if  money  seeks  position  or  position 
money.  They  both  go  towards  each  other 
with  equal  eagerness  because  they  complete 
each  other  so  well.  ” The  craving  for 
luxuries,”  said  Monsieur  dc  Tocqiieville, 
**  is  a desire  which  increases  through  being 
gratified.”  So  the  Faubourg  St.-Germain  lias 
been  invaded  not  only  by  manufacturers’ 
daughters  marrying  young  noblemen,  but 
even  by  manufacturers  who  have  been  clever 
enough  to  win  aristocratic  young  girl". 
Most  of  these  last  ones  have  ap)M-aled  to 
the  Pope,  begging  permission  to  add  a title 
to  their  plebeian  name,  and  their  request 
being  granted,  they  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  being  more  exclusive  than  the 
oldest  families.  The  “ bourgeois  ” forgive 
them  and  smile.  Their  servants  bow  in 
uttering  the  title,  the  Faubourg  alone  ob- 
jects and  delays  receiving  them! 


However,  each  new  year  brings  into  circu- 
lation nearly  two  billions  of  new  gold,  which 
makes  prices  go  up,  for  as  long  as  money  is 
on  a gold  basis  the  increase  of  gold  in- 
creases the  price  of  things.  We  can  no  more 
neglect  this  economic  problem  than  exclude 
people  who  directly  or  indirectly  own  this 
new  element  of  civilization.  So  for  them  the 
Faubourg  St.-Germain  has  opened  its  doors  I 
This  explains  international  marriages;  this 
explains,  too,  the  marriages  which  have 
united  some  of  the  most  renowned  title*  to 
Jewish  families.  No  human  being  capable 
of  thinking  a little  differently  from  what  ho 
reads  in  his  daily  paper  can  blame  these 
combinations  which  are  brought  about  by 
circumstance-*.  In  accepting  them — what 
am  I saying? — in  helping,  in  eagerly  seeking 
them,  the  Faubourg  displays  a perspicacity 
which  it  has  long  lacked,  and  for  which  it 
deserves  praise.  These  marriage*  with 
foreigners  have  regenerated  the  Fuubourg. 
Unfortunately,  that  which  has  regenerated  it 
has  killed  it,  and  its  pretensions,  lx-  it  said, 
are  no  longer  resting  on  any  law  of  natural 
selection. 

Indeed,  some  families  still  exist  who 
shudder  at  the  idea  of  a mesalliance.  But 
the  ancestors  of  those  who  accept  a mesal- 
liance would  probably  have  shuddered  too, 
and  tho  rebels  of  to-day  will  see  their 
children  outgrow  the  tradition  of  principles 
and  accept  the  marriage*  to  which  their 
fathers  objected.  And  thus  on  we  go  to- 
wards the  union  of  races  and  that  of  na- 
tions! 

In  New  York  the  Faubourg  is  represented 
by  a group  of  American  families  consti- 
tuting the  aristocracy  and  called  the  Four 
Hundred.  The  Four  Hundred  are  very  ex- 
clusive. One  belongs  to  the  Four  Hundred 
a*  one  belongs  to  the  Eleven  Hundred  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  except  that  one  neither 
needs  to  buy  his  entrance  nor  wait  for  some 
one  to  step  out  in  order  to  take  his  place. 
Some  are  born  Four  Hundred,  some  achieve 
Four  Hundred,  some  (those  are  many)  have 
Four  Hundred  thrust  upon  them!  The  num- 
ber of  members  is  not  limited. 

It  is  a pity  that  events  have  prevented  the 
ancestors  of  the  Four  Hundred  from  makiug 
a glorious  name  for  their  descendants,  but 
ancestors  have  not  all  had  sufficient  leisure 
to  protect  their  grandsons  against  physical 
degeneration  and  mediocrity!  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  theirs  is  a new-born  nobility 
that  the  Four  Hundred  are  obliged  to  keep 
it  alive  by  culture  and  fortune.  Moat  of  the 
Four  Hundred  are  well  qualified  to  play  an 
ancestral  part,  with  the  exception  that  they 
are  exclusive,  enough  to  be  their  own  great- 
grandchildren. They  have  not  yet  the  vices 
of  the  old  and  worn  aristocracies,  and  if  they 
succeed  in  avoiding  them,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  succeed  in  creating  a 
corps  d'tlite.  It  is  the  privilege  of  those 
who  are  sincerely  attached  to  American 
people  to  warn  them  against  the  regrettable 
tendencies  which  draw  them  toward  tho 
older  races;  although  we  well  know  that 
their  fondness  for  ancient  tradition  will 
never  predominate  over  their  practical  sense. 
I will  never  be  the  one  to  reproach  them  for 
marrying  into  our  nobility,  especially  now 
when  experience  is  teaching  them  to  be  more 
circumspect.  But  they  sometimes  go  too 
far  in  their  enthusiasm  over  a famous 
name. 

1 well  remember  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  arrival  of  Prince  Henry,  the  brother  of 
Emperor  William.  Most  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred looked  upou  his  coming  more  as  a 
sociul  event  than  ns  a matter  of  interna- 
tional politic*.  I have  not  forgotten,  either, 
the  exclamation  of  a very  plump,  middle- 
aged  lady  seated  next  to  me  at  dinner: 
**  Oh.  my  dear  sir.  I cannot  tell  you  how 
fond  I am  of  nobility !”  I smiled  at  the 
candor  of  this  remark,  which,  after  all,  ex- 


presses the  public  feeling  of  a country  where 
the  opiniou  of  women,  even  though  they  arn 
very  plump  and  middle-aged,  is  always  taken 
into  consideration.  To  be  just  it  is  iicccs- 
sary  to  say  that  Prince  Henry’s  simplicity 
of  manners  astonished  Americans  arid  also 
surprised  those  who  chanced  to  cross  the 
ocean  with  him.  lie  told  me  himself,  when 
we  were  together  on  board  the  DrufocAfand, 
that  la-fore  going  to  the  States  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  forego  all  etiquette,  and  accord- 
ingly he  welcomrd  most  graciously  the  nu- 
merous " hand-shakes  ” and  “ very  glad  to 
meet  you  ” by  which  he  was  assailed  during 
the  course  of  his  visit. 


Financial  Conditions  in  Cuba 
To-Day 

By  Rafael  Montoro 

Esvey  Extraordinary  sod  Mlatuer  Plenlpciemiary 
of  Cubs  Is  Crest  Britain 

Ox  May  20,  1002,  my  country  was  suffer- 
ing from  an  economic  crisis  which  it  had 
vainly  attempted  to  exorcise.  Vuin  had 
been  our  efforts  in  la-half  of  our  principal 
industries,  for  which  tariff  concessions  were 
requested  at  the  hands  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  Fears  were  entertained 
le*t  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  future,  and 
the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  installa- 
tion of  the  new  regime,  should  finally  para- 
lyze all  industries  and  commerce,  and  the 
full  extent  of  our  misfortunes  should  be  re- 
vealed by  a politico-social  apocalypse,  as  in 
1805. 

Tho  situation  was  indeed  difficult,  but  not 
desperate.  To  confront  it  we  needed  then, 
as  we  now  need,  only  prudence  and  serenity 
on  the  part  of  those,  who  govern;  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  governed,  tranquillity, 
and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  and 
the  principle  of  authority.  On  his  memo- 
rable journey  from  Gibars,  the  President  of 
the  republic  had  made  frank  and  thought- 
ful declarations  which  restored  confidence. 
The  echo  of  his  words  resounded  throughout 
the  country,  and  their  salutury  effect  was 
soon  observed.  The  elevated,  conciliatory, 
and  at  the  same  time  resolute  and  ener- 
getic, policy  formulated  by  the  President 
made  fair-minded  people  believe  that  good 
order  would  be  maintained,  the  laws  faith- 
fully administered,  and  vested  interests  safe- 
guarded. 

In  the  issue  of  the  (Saccta  Oficinl  dated 
May  8,  1903,  is  the  following  statement 
relating  to  funds  in  the  national  treasury: 
On  hand,  April  1,  $2,638,538  33;  revenue  for 
April.  $1.372. 005  W;  expenditures  during 
April,  $1,311,470  72;  balance  on  hand.  May 
1,  $2,699,071  55.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  in 
eleven  months,  after  meeting  all  expenses, 
the  surplus  of  $098,191  02  received  from  the 
Government  of  Intervention  has  been  nearly 
quadrupled.  Receipts  during  the  first  six 
months  amounted  to  $8,774,402  33.  At  that 
rate  they  would  be,  for  the  entire  year, 
$17,548,024  70,  a*  against  $17,385,905  30  in 
1899-1900,  $17,154,929  28  in  1900-1901.  and 
$18,791,473  in  1901-1902.  Expenditures  for 
the  entire  year  arc  estimated  at  $1 5.389, • 
901  28,  and  a substantial  surplus  is  thus  in- 
dicated. 

With  respect  to  the  national  government, 
therefore,  the  financial  situation  would  be 
exceedingly  satisfactory  if  it  were  certain 
that  the  tendency  toward  larger  expendi- 
tures could  Ik?  restrained  by  the  repeated 
recommendations  of  the  Executive.  It  is 
thought  that  the  loan  authorized  by  Con- 
gress for  the  payment  of  the  revolutionary 
army  and  for  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture will  soon  lie  placed.  Even  assuming,  an 
we  have  good  reason  to  hope,  that  this  vast 
operation  cun  be  realized  on  relatively  advan- 
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tageous  conditions,  it  will  occur  at  nearly 
the  name  time  with  the  municipal  loan  of 
#15.000,000,  and  the  sum  of  the  two  loan* 
will  be  #50,000.000.  This  amount  is  so  large, 
for  » country  of  scant  population  like  ours, 
that  it  must  exert  a marked  influence.  The 
Executive  has  wisely  resolved  to  deliberate 
with  representatives  of  the  producing  classes, 
and  to  learn  from  actual  observation  how 
much  revenue  will  be  produced  by  the  special 
taxes  designed  to  provide  for  the  interest 
and  sinking-fund  of  the  debt,  before  nego- 
tiating the  loan.  In  truth,  the  reasonable 
protests  which  the  said  taxes  have  called 
forth  admonish  the  government  to-  I*  cir- 
cumspect. 

A sad  contrast  with  the  financial  condi- 
tions of  the  national  government  is  pre- 
sented by  those  of  the  municipalities.  “The 
immense  majority  of  the  municipalities  are 
going  through  an  experience  that  is  painful 
in  the  extreme,”  said  President  Palma  in 
his  message  of  April  6,  “ because  they  can- 
not provide  for  necessities  of  a strictly 
local  character,  many  of  which  are  urgent 
and  unavoidable.  They  find  themselves, 
therefore,  obliged  to  ask  aid  from  the  general 
government,  which,  in  many  caws,  doe*  not 
feel  authorized  to  accede  to  their  requests; 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  pay* 
the  entire  cost  of  public  schools,  prisons, 
and  other  purely  municipal  services,  and 
aids  the  principal  city  government*  with 
monthly  contributions  ranging  from  #1500 
to  #3000,  so  that  they  may  attend  to  their 
duties  in  the  matter  of  sanitation.  In  spite 
of  thiB  great  assistance,  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  these  corporations  grow  worse.” 

The  Ayuntamiento  of  Havana  increases 
its  budget  to  #2,815,740  10.  a figure  nearly 
equal  to  the  highest  under  the  old  regime, 
although  the  national  government  main- 
tains important  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. When  the  debt  of  #13, 000, 000  shall 
have  been  contracted,  and  the  new  exactions 
imposed  to  meet  the  interest  and  make  pro- 
vision for  the  sinking-fund,  the  budget  of 
our  capital  will  be  like  that  of  the  richest 
and  most  populous  cities  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the 
taxpayers  have  organized  a league  which  has 
for  its  object  the  improvement  of  city  gov- 
ernment, and  in  its  methods  resembles  the 
reform  clubs  of  the  United  States. 

The  conflict  aroused  by  the  installation  of 
the  provincial  councils  and  the  imposition 
of  new  taxes  to  nourish  their  budgets  draws 
near  to  its  conclusion.  The  councSlroen, 
being  obliged  to  respect  the  national  and 
municipal  revenue  system*,  have  created  un- 
equal and  anomalous  taxes  which  have  pro- 
voked a general  resistance.  But  this  strug- 
gle docs  not  seem  likely  to  assume  very 
serious  proportions.  The  council  men  appear 
destined  warn  to  resume  a modest  rfife  and 
to  reduce  their  expenses. 

While  these  conflict*  are  going  on,  the 
producing  classes  are  striving  zealously  to 
overcome  adverse  conditions  of  the  market. 
The  output  of  sugar  reached  713,187  tons  in 
April,  as  against  052,406  tons  in  190&  In 
a little  more  than  three  years  since  peace 
was  established  the  sugar  crop  may  In;  said 
to  be  approaching  the  maximum-  attained 
before  the  war,  though  prices  have  not  been 
remunerative,  nor  has  the  season  been  favor- 
able. Exportation  of  tobacco  has  nut  fallen 
off.  Throughout  the  country  there  prevails 
an  earnest  purpose  to  reconquer  wealth,  de- 
spite all  these  un propitious  conditions;  new 
scientific  methods  in  the  cultivation  und 
manufacture  nf  Cuba's  chief  products  lending 
their  aid  to  this  end.  Foreign  capital  con- 
tinues to  flow  in.  Immigration  from  Spain 
has  not  diminished.  The  Central  Hailway, 
completed  in  the  course  of  this  fiscal  ypar, 
has  already  la-gun  to  accomplish  excellent 
results  by  opening  new  fields  for  capital  and 
labor. 


A Debut  in  American 
Scholarship 

By  John  Paul  Bocock 

Henry  Cabot  Loock,  the  classicist  of  this 
administration;  John  I).  Long,  who  sus- 
tained the  same  relation  to  the  last;  that 
learned  ainbasaudor,  Whitelaw  Krid;  and  a 
half  dozen  hitherto  unsuspected  fellow-citi- 
zens— have  suddenly  made  their  d£but  as 
Horatian  scholars  and  critics.  The  event  is 
no  less  notable  in  statesmanship  than  in 
scholarship.  Here  we  have  Americans  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  range  themselves  along- 
side Gladstone,  Kulwrr,  the  Karl  of  Derby, 
Lord  Ravcnswnrth,  Addison,  Warren  Has- 
tings,'Voltaire,  Pitt,  and  Frederick  the  Great, 

Horace  has  been  “an  honorary  member  of 
the  British  Constitution  " for  two  hundred 
years.  British  statesmen,  in  and  out  of 
office,  have  been  formed  by  a course  of 
Horatian  study  which  lasted  through  life. 
British  orators — Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  Lord 
North,  Ixird  Flasket,  Sir  Robert  Peel — have 
enriched  panegyric  and  pointed  invective 
from  their  stores  of  Horatian  learning.  If 
Mr.  Lodge  and  Mr.  llcid  can  secure  the  sums 
privileges  for  Horace  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  diplomatic  corps  of  the  United  States, 
they  will  win  a new  hold  upon  the  grati- 
tude of  their  countrymen. 

Garfield  was  an  admirer  of  the  Bard  of 
the  Sabine  Farm,  and  loved  in  early  man- 
hood to  turn  his  lyrics  into  English.  But 
did  Garfirld  ever  quote  Horace  in  debate  in 
the  House?  Will  Mr.  Lodge  in  his  next 
speech  in  the  Senate  in  defence  of  the  ad- 
ministration quote  Huratius  Flacrus  on  Oc- 
tavianu*  and  remind  us  that  this  is  the 
Augustan  Age  of  the  United  States?  Will 
Mr.  Lodge'll  newly  undertaken  activities  in 
the  arbitration  of  the  Alaskan  boundary 
not  give  him  the  very  opportunity  he  has 
been  looking  for  to  wear  publicly  the  laurels 
he  has  won  as  critic  and  commentator  of 
the  15th  Ode  of  the  Fourth  Book  in  the  Bib- 
liophile Society’s  Bostonian  edition  of  Hor- 
ace, “ to  the  preparation  of  which,”  ac- 
cording to  Archbishop  Ireland,  “ the  learn- 
ing and  artistic  skill  of  the  country  have 
been  convoked?” 

The  editors  of  this  new  edition  of  the 
Fourth  Book  of  the  Odes  are  therefore  be- 
fore their  Horatian  peers.  “To  understand 
critically  the  delicacies  of  Horace,”  said 
Dryden,  “ Is  a height  to  which  few  of  our 
noblemen  arrived.”  Dryden  was  a judge  of 
noblemen  and  of  Horace,  and  enjova  to  this 
day  the  unique  honor  of  having  hud  one  of 
the  Ode*  elotnted  at  his  funeral.  “ It  is  no 
disgrace  to  a gentleman  who  haB  been  en- 
gaged nearly  thirty  years  in  political  life.” 
said  Macaulay,  “ that  he  has  forgotten  his 
Greek  and  Latin.”  Neither  by  these  nor  by 
any  other  pleas  do  Messrs.  Long.  Reid,  and 
Lodge — noblemen  indeed  in  the  political  life 
of  our  time — seek  to  avoid  one  whit  of  the 
responsibility  they  deliberately  assumed 
when  they  charged  into  the  lists  of  Horatian 
scholarship.  Their  fellow  - critics  of  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  not  to  speak  of  the 
noble  band  of  American  college  professors 
who  have  edited  Horace  with  the  distin- 
guished success  of  Shorey  and  Smith  and 
Trent  and  Moore  and  Barbour  and  Bennett, 
are  not  asked  to  have  any  mercy  on  Lodge 
and  Long  and  Reid,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Horatian  statesmen  of  Boston.  The  chances 
are  they  will  not. 

The  critics  of  the  Old  World  have  never  yet 
had  a chance  to  see  what  “ the  learning  and 
artistic  skill  of  the  United  States”  could 
do.  when  they  tried,  Just  as  like  as  not  the 
reference  dictionaries  of  s hundred  or  two 
hundred  years  from  now  will  mention  Long 
as  Secretary  of  the  American  fleet  in  which 
Horatian  Scholarship  and  Statesmanship 
were  two  of  the  heaviest  armored  craft. 

No  suggestion  of  heaviness  must  be  under- 


stood, however,  to  apply  to  Mr.  Long’s  notes 
and  comment*  on  Horace's  poem  to  Liguri- 
nus.  Lib.  IV.,  Ode  X.  The  cx-Secretary  of 
the  American  navy  sits  down  to  his  essay  in* 
his  lightest  vein.  “ Wrangham,”  aays  he, 
“ transforms  Ligurinus  into  Glycerine,  which 
makes  one  wonder  a little  whether  if  he 
were  making  a translation  to-day  he  would 
not  say  Kerosene  or  Listerinef” 

Whitelaw  Reid — we  can  see  him  stealing 
away  from  the  gilded  observances  of  the 
special  Coronation  mission  to  spend  hours 
with  Horace  in  the  British  Museum — de- 
votes himself  to  the  famous  Ode  to  Mel- 
pomene, which  the  commonplace  honks  as- 
sure us  Julius  C***r  Scaligcr  said  he  would 
rather  have  written  than  be  king  of  Ar- 
ragon.  Mr.  Reid  regret*  that  Pope,  Dryden, 
and  Milton  left  us  no  Inundation,  and 
quotca  from  the  same  commonplace  hooks 
the  aphorism  that  Horace  is  the  poet  of 
statesmen  and  statesman  of  poets,  a state- 
ment which  the  bibliophiles  reiterate.  Mel- 
pomene. Mr.  Reid  comments,  could  confer 
musical  powers  “ on  a fish."  Can  anybody 
doubt  that  Mr.  Long  would  have  alluded 
here  to  the  *nng  of  the  “ Cape  Cod  turkey  "t 
Or  that  Mr.  Ix*!ge.  who  is  a gastronomer  as 
well  a*  a bibliographer,  would  have  delight- 
ed to  recall  the  low  musical  complainings 
of  that  best  of  panfish,  the  croaker  or 
gninter  ( prionotu a triglida) — so  dearly 
prized  on  the  middle  Atlantic  coast — when 
it  is  dragged  from  its  salty  haunt*  into  the 
fisher iii« it'*  boat? 

With  the  severer  aspects  of  the  Ode*  as- 
signed to  them,  by  lot — or  was  it  by  Mr. 
Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  the  friend  of  both 
Omar  and  Grace — the  bibliophile  statesmen 
could  nut  be  supposed  to  concern  themselves. 
Why  docs  Horace  return  thank*  to  Melpo- 
mene. the  Lady  of  Sorrow'*,  for  hi*  “ estab- 
lished fame.”  Why  in  the  epilogue  to  this 
same  Mu*<-  of  Tragedy,  of  the  first  part  or 
the  Odes,  did  Horace  show  that  he  regarded 
pathos  as  " the  dominant  note  ” of  the  first 
throe  books? 

An  explanation  must  have  been  inevitable 
In  the  bibliophile  comment  on  Ode  VI.  of 
this  book,  to  Apollo,  the  slayer  of  Achilles 
— had  not  General  Patrick  Collins’s  copy 
been  received  too  late  for  publication  in 
this  edition.  The  name  of  Boston's  ad- 
mirable mayor  does  not  appear  on  the  bib- 
liophile editors’  list,  but  the  writer  has  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  great  Bay  State 
Democrat’*  love  for  the  poet  philosopher  of 
Rome.  Collins's  comment*  on  the  Apollo 
Ode  would  have  cleared  up  the  Melpomene 
mystery,  and  indicated  the  pervading 
shadow  of  the  tragedy  of  Mureena.  It  is 
a grave  pity  that  General  Collins's  com- 
mentaries have  not  been  included. 

Of  Mr.  Lodge's  critique  on  '*  the  one  lyric 
in  which  the  poet  brings  his  real  self  and 
the  real  Cwsar  into  personal  communion,” 
it  is  to  be  said  that  it  is  thoughtful  und 
dignified.  The  essay  of  the  Massachusetts 
statesman  on  “ Phoebus  volmtcm  pnrlia  me 
fogui  ” is  worthy  of  the  author  of  Certain 
Accepted  Her  ora  and  Other  Etaaya.  The 
bibliophile  editor  remorselessly  tacked  on  a 
little  cheap  erudition  to  Mr.  Lodgp's  copy, 
but  the  effect  of  the  Senator’s  virile  Eng- 
lish is  unspoiled. 

John  Morley  said,  “ I have  strayed  from 
literature  into  the  region  of  politics,  and  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  such  a Journey 
conduce*  to  the  aptness  of  one’s  judgment  on 
literary  subjects.”  The  bibliophile  states- 
men have  not  strayed  from  politics  into  the 
region  of  literature;  they  evidently  divide 
their  time  between  the  two  region*.  If  in 
the  next  Senate  debates  there  is  not  imme- 
diate improvement  over  the  repartee  of  fisti- 
cuff* and  the  wit  of  slang,  it  ought  not  to  be 
the  fault  of  Senator  Lodge,  or  of  his  fellow- 
bibliophile.  Senator  I’erkins.  And  shall  we 
not  oil  welcome  Horace  to  an  honorary  mem- 
bership in  the  American  Constitution? 
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Is  England  a Democracy? 

By  Sydney  Brooks 

Loxikm,  Jam*  0. 1903. 

Thebe  hare  been  many  names  given  to 
the  British  form  of  government.  As  a rule, 
people  speak  of  it  ns  a “ constitutional 
monarchy.”  Some  have  called  it  a “ veiled 
republic”;  others,  a “kingly  common- 
wealth"; and  at  least  one  not  undistin- 
guished writer  has  made  so  bold  as  to  de- 
scribe it  as  an  “ elective  monarchy " — on 
the  doubtful  ground  that  u the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement itself  would  scarcely  avail  to  secure 
the  undisputed  succession  of  a thoroughly 
unpopular  and  distrusted  prince."  There  is 
something  to  be  said  for  all  these  definitions, 
but  I have  long  thought  a more  accurate  one 
might  be  found.  If  I were  asked  to  sum 
np  the  British  system  in  a sentence,  it  would 
run  something  like  this;  " England  u a 
democracy,  presided  over  by  a monarchy, 
and  governed  by  an  oligarchy."  That  sounds 
a paradox,  but  it  ia,  I believe,  a fact,  and 
a fact  that  can  be  proved.  “ Governed  by 
an  oligarchy.”  Few  Englishmen  realize  this. 
You  will  not  find  it  in  any  of  the  constitu- 
tional text-books.  It  ia  not  a part  of  the 
theory  of  the  British  frame-work.  Those 
who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  theory 
than  with  the  daily  working  realities  of 
the  English  Constitution  will  probably  deny 
that  an  oligarchy  finds  any  place  in  it.  But 
the  point  may  easily  be  made  good.  Leaving 
out  the  House  of  fords,  which  is  patently 
and  of  set  purpose  Oligarchical,  let  ub  look 
at  the  House  of  Commons.  It  consists  of 
alx  hundred  and  seventy  members.  There  is 
one  feature  which  nearly  all  these  members, 
except  the  Irish  Nationalists,  have  in  com- 
mon. They  are  rich  men.  It  has  often  been 
said  there  is  no  place  where  a poor  man  feels 
so  isolated  as  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons.  No  legislature  in  the  world  can 
show  so  overwhelming  a majority  of  wealthy 
members  as  the  British  Parliament.  In 
theory,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  Eng- 
lishman from  being  elected  to  the  national 
assembly  and  rising  to  the  premiership. 
But  in  practice  it  would  be  easier  for  a 
camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a needle. 
Englishmen  are  rather  suspicious  of  the 
poor  man  in  politics.  The  Irish  demand  for 
home  rule  would  have  found  a far  readier 
hearing  had  the  men  behind  it  been  men  of 
means  and  established  position.  There  are 
a few  M.  P.'s  who  have  been  sent  to  West- 
minster to  represent  special  causes,  and 
whose  election  expenses  are  paid  for  them  by 
interested  societies.  Practically  they  are 
salaried  delegates.  The  Independent  Labor 
party  has  at  least  one  such  representative 
in  the  House;  the  teachers  in  the  Board 
Schools  have  another.  There  U nothing  dis- 
honorable in  their  position;  many  of  the 
M.  P.’s  who  hove  found  their  way  Into  the 
legislature  by  these  means  have  proved  them- 
selves  valuable  and  efficient  members.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  stand  in  a class  apart  from 
their  colleagues;  very  few  constituencies  can 
be  found  to  return  them ; and  the  country,  as 
a whole,  rather  looks  down  on  them  than 
otherwise,  fights  suspiciously  shy  of  them, 
and  would  never  dream  of  accepting  a leader 
from  their  ranks.  The  sort  of  candidate 
that  the  average  Englishman  likes  to  vote 
for  must  first  of  all  be  “»  gentleman,”  in 
the  technical,  If  in  no  other  sense.  That  is 
to  say,  he  must  have  money,  and  he  ready  to 
spend  it;  he  must  have  position,  both  social 
and  commercial ; and  he  must  have  received 
the  imprimatur  of  one  of  the  great  public 
schools,  like  Eton  or  Rugby,  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  If  in  addi- 
tion there  stands  to  his  credit  a useful 
record  of  municipal  service,  if  he  is  known 
as  a generous  employer  of  labor  or  as  a 
large  landowner  or  as  the  relative  of  a 


peer;  above  all,  if  he  is  a sportsman  and 
piuys  cricket,  or  better  still,  races  and  bunts 
— then  there  is  no  constituency  in  the  land 
that  will  nut  be  glad  to  get  him  as  its  repre- 
sentative. Unlike  the  American,  the  aver- 
age Englishman  does  not  believe  that  hia 
next-door  neighbor  ia  only  a little  less  quali- 
fied than  himself  to  govern  the  nation.  The 
candidate  that  most  appeals  to  him  is  not  a 
member  of  his  own  but  of  a higher  stand- 
ing— the  great  merchant,  the  aristocrat,  the 
son  of  the  old  country  family,  the  famous 
lawyer,  the  business  man  who  has  made  his 
pile.  This  attitude,  a relie,  of  course,  of 
the  old  feudalism,  is  stronger,  possibly,  in  the 
country  than  in  the  towns;  but  it  is  still 
immensely  strong  in  the  towns,  and  until 
Englishmen  get  rid  of  all  that  makes  them 
so  English,  seem*  likely  to  remain  bo.  One 
result  of  it  Is  that  practically  it  is  only  the 
wealthy  and  successful,  the  men  of  birth 
and  the  men  of  leisure  who  get  into  Par- 
liament. 

This,  to  begin  with,  if  it  does  not  abso- 
lutely spell  oligarchy,  shows  at  least  a pretty 
obvious  tendency  that  way.  But  the  House 
of  Commons  is  not  the  real  governing  factor 
of  England.  It  Is  ruled  in  ita  turn  by  the 
cabinet.  Every  student  of  English  polities 
knows  that  year  by  year  the  power  of  the 
cabinet  grows  greater  and  more  irresponsi- 
ble, and  that  Parliament’s  control  over  it 
is  continually  dwindling.  So  long  as  he 
keeps  his  mnjority  and  avoids  wounding  too 
violently  the  feelings  of  his  followers,  an 
English  premier  may  do  pretty  much  as  he 
pleases.  If,  therefore,  England  is  really  gov- 
erned by  an  oligarchy,  the  proof  of  it  must 
be  looked  for  in  the  composition  of  the 
cabinet.  Now,  how  is  the  cabinet  composed? 
Whnt  qualifies  a man  for  admission  into  the 
sacred  circle?  Theoretically,  any  English- 
man may  become  a cabinet  minister,  just 
as  any  American  may  rise  to  the  Presidency; 
but  actually  the  door  is  open  to  very  few  of 
the  multitude  who  knocks.  In  the  first 
place,  a custom  which  has  now  pretty  much 
the  force  of  law — at  any  rate,  it  is  never 
violated — prescribes  that  only  members  of 
Parliament,  members,  that  is,  of  the  House 
of  fords  and  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  cabinet.  That  nar- 
rows the  choice  at  once.  Secondly,  a would- 
be  cabinet  minister  must  belong  to  the  “ gov- 
erning class.”  What  Is  this  "governing 
class”?  One  of  the  ablest  and  most  careful 
of  English  publicists,  Mr.  Sidney  Low,  has 
described  it  with  precision.  “ It  consists, 
roughly  speaking,  of  the  peerage  and  its 
off-shoots,  the  great  landowners,  and  coun- 
try families,  and  the  comparatively  limited 
number  of  wealthy  persons  of  the  mercantile, 
manufacturing,  and  professional  classes,  who 
sre  admitted  to  what  is  called  * society.’ 
In  fact,  society,  in  this  sense  of  the  word, 
is  almost  coterminous  with  the  governing 
class.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what 
constitutes  exactly  the  qualification  for  mem- 
bership of  this  select  body.  Birth,  wealth, 
leisure,  are  no  doubt  the  main  requisites. 
Without  at  least  one,  and  preferahly  more 
than  one,  of  the  three,  it  is  difficult  to  enter 
the  circle.”  Again,  " It  is  rare,  and  always 
has  been  rare,  for  a man,  not  a member  of 
one  of  the  aristocratic  or  territorial  fami- 
lies, nor  closely  associated  by  wealth,  educa- 
tion, and  social  connections  with  the  circle 
that  includes  those  families,  to  enter  the 
cabinet  of  Great  Britain.”  Let  me  guard 
against  one  misapprehension.  The  govern- 
ing order  is  not  a caste.  It  is  mainly  aris- 
tocratic in  ideas  and  instincts,  but  only 
partially  so  by  origin.  It  is  continually  be- 
ing recruited  from  below.  The  wealthy  man- 
ufacturer, say  of  the  second  or  third  genera- 
tion, merries  into  one  of  the  territorial 
families,  enters  Parliament,  and  becomes 
forthwith  assimilated  to  the  governing  elass. 
Some  men,  like  Disraeli,  have  forced  their 


way  into  it  by  sheer  weight  of  genius. 
Others,  like  John  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  have  won  a foothold  by  impressing  their 
personality  upon  the  masses  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  But  all  these  cases  were  those  of 
rich  men,  who,  before  they  entered  the  cabi- 
net, had  been  distinctly  accepted  by  society. 
What  you  will  never  come  across  in  England 
is  a poor  man  in  a high  political  position, 
without  influential  connections  and  without 
the  backing  of  society.  The  governing  centre 
of  the  British  Empire  is  the  West  End  of 
London. 

You  have,  then,  these  few  thousand  noble- 
men, landowners,  capitalists,  merchants, 
and  successful  professional  men,  who  make 
up  the  governing  clasA — a class,  as  I have 
said,  that  is  neither  an  aristocracy  nor  a 
plutocracy,  nor  merely  “ society,”  but  a mix- 
ture of  all  three.  It  is  from  them,  or,  at 
least,  from  such  of  them  as  belong  to  the 
Lords  or  Commons,  that  the  Prime  Minister 
inevitably  chooses  his  colleagues.  Inevitably, 
because  whether  he  be  a great  nobleman,  like 
ford  Salisbury,  or  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
or  a distinguished  commoner,  like  Mr.  As- 
quith, he  is  certain  to  have  passed  moat  of 
his  life  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  London 
society,  and  to  be  closely  connected,  if  not 
by  ties  of  blood  or  marriage,  at  least  by  long 
and  intimate  association  with  the  most  ex- 
clusive acts  in  the  capital.  It  is  difficult, 
almost  impossible,  for  him  to  break  away 
from  the  circle.  His  opportunities  do  not 
allow  him  to  consort  much  with  people  who 
arc  poor,  unknown,  and  obscure.  When  he 
has  to  make  up  his  ministry,  he  naturally 
consults  his  own  little  court  of  friends,  fol- 
lowers, and  allies;  and  they,  as  naturally, 
press  the  claims  of  their  own  associates — the 
men  whom  they  meet  at  London  luncheons 
and  dinners  and  fashionable  country-house 
parties,  wlio  call  each  other  by  their  Chris- 
tian names,  who  have  been  educated  at  the 
same  little  group  of  public  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  have  pretty  freely  intermarried 
with  each  other's  relatives.  The  system 
leads  at  times  to  curious  results,  but  on  the 
whole  it  works  fairly  well.  The  country 
finds  ita  affairs  always  honestly  and  usually 
efficiently  administered,  with  men  of  good 
breeding,  upright  character,  and  a certain 
impressive  stateliness  at  the  helm.  Perhaps 
it  does  not  altogether  realize  how  much  fa- 
voritism and  private  influence  and  the  acci- 
dent of  being  known  in  the  right  quarters 
have  to  do  with  their  selection.  Perhaps, 
too,  it  would  not  be  greatly  perturbed  even 
if  it  did.  The  process  is  not  one  of  jobbery ; 
for  it  does  not  happen  that  bad  or  incapable 
men  are  corruptly  given  posts  for  which  they 
are  unfit  ; but  oligarchical,  in  ita  essence,  it 
certainly  is. 

The  system  has  its  good  as  well  as  its 
lad  side.  “ It*  strong  point."  says  the 
writer  I have  already  quoted,  “ is  that  it 
provide*  a class  of  public  men  who,  taken 
altogether,  are  very  adequately  equipped 
for  their  business.  Their  wealth  and  stand- 
ing place  them  beyond  all  suspicion  of  the 
coarser  kind  of  corruption;  they  are  suffi- 
ciently above  the  need  of  earning  a liveli- 
hood to  be  able  to  enter  active  polities  in  the 
prime  of  life;  and  from  their  position  in 
society  they  grow  early  accustomed  to  deal 
with  affair*  in  the  spirit  of  men  of  the 
world.  . . . The  difficulty  of  a democracy 
lies  in  inducing  a sufficient  number  of  fairly 
honest  and  fairly  capable  men  to  undertake 
public  duties  without  the  temptation  or  the 
hope  of  unlimited  spoil*.  The  English  sys- 
tem at  least  goes  some  way  toward  over- 
coming this  difficulty.”  That  is  true.  On 
the  other  hand,  thi*  oligarchical  way  of 
doing  things  takes  the  seriousness  out  of 
politics,  and  seems  at  times  to  reduce  it 
to  “ an  affair  of  friends.”  a game  of  wealthy 
amateurs,  a field  for  the  display  of  charming 
manners  and  the  small  arts  of  condescension. 
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Diversions  of  the  Higher  Journalist 

By  William  Dean  Howells 


At  the  height  of  the  late  untimely  heat 
the  Applied  Psychologist  came  in  mopping 
hi*  forehead,  and  Raid  to  the  Higher  Jour- 
nalist, who  was  mopping  his  forehead,  “ Do 
you  see  that  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
lambs  have  loot  their  lives  in  the  blizzard 
which  is  slill  raging  in  Montana?” 

The  higher  journalist  explored  his  con- 
sciousness for  an  antithetical  pleasantry, 
luit  could  not  get  into  form  a joke  about 
young  lambs  perishing  by  hundreds  in  Wall 
Street  from  sunstroke  at  the  same  moment. 
The  best  he  could  do  was  t«  allow  that  he 
had  seen  the  report,  and  to  add,  “ 1 should 
like  to  see  a few  feet  of  snow  in  New  York. 
Why  should  It  all  be  wasted  on  Montana, 
where  they  don't  want  it?” 

41  Well,”  the  applied  psychologist  returned. 
44  you  may,  before  you  get  this  conversation 
under  the  eye  of  your  readers.  Thunder- 
storms arc  promised  thiB  afternoon,  and 
there  ia  no  telling  how  soon  snow-storm* 
may  follow.  I have  been  studying  this  mat- 
ter of  the  weather,  and  1 am  prepared  to 
make  you  observe  some  very  curious  facta 
concerning  it.  One  is  that  our  weather, 
which  we  now  export  to  all  the  European 
countries,  is  becoming  more  and  more  aggres- 
sive." 

44  Is  that  one  of  your  facta?” 

“Well,  call  it  a conviction.  You  must 
have  noticed  that  ever  ainee  the  triumphant 
close  of  the  Cuban  war,  and  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  Philippines,  our  thermometer  haa 
tiecn  behaving  with  unbearable  arrogance. 
The  changes  have  been  more  violent,  and 
precipitate  than  ever  before,  and  the  Weat, 
which  haa  long  preponderated  politically,  has 
n sserted  its  meteorological  primacy  in 
weather  which  the  East  has  had  to  sub- 
mit to  almost  us  tamely  as  Europe.  The 
West  has  a monopoly  of  weather  breeding, 
and  while  sending  abroad  only  such  varie- 
ties as  it  chooses,  it  compels  the  seaboard 
to  accept  hot,  e»»ld,  wet,  and  dry  weather  of 
any  quality  it  pleases.  In  fact,  it  often 
seems  to  lay  down  a better  article  of  weather 
in  Europe  than  it  gives  the  Eastern  States, 
and  wc  have  no  recourse.  There  have  been 
large  areas  of  rain  in  the  further  Middle 
West  and  in  Europe,  but  we  have  not  had  a 
drop  for  the  last  five  weeks.  I note  the  fact, 
or  the  conviction,  if  you  prefer  to  call  it  so, 
and  I am  not  proposing  any  uprising  against 
the  dominant  meteorological  section.  If  it 
will,  it  can  cut  off  our  weather  altogether, 
and  as  we  have  no  weather-breeding  plant 
of  our  own,  it  could  reduce  us  to  submission 
in  forty-eight  hours,  just  as  it  could  bring 
ua  to  terms  by  withholding  our  supplies  of 
meats  and  breadstuff*." 

“There  is  something  in  what  you  say," 
the  higher  journalist  assented. 

“There  is  a great  deal  more  in  what  I am 
going  to  say,"  the  applied  psychologist  re- 
sumed. * The  fact  that  I have  noted,  or  the 
conviction,  if  you  still  insist.  Is  by  no  means 
so  interesting  a*  something  which  I will  now 
bring  to  your  attention,  and  that  is  that 
Western  weather  ia  of  late  entirely  dom- 
inated by  the  spirit  of  Western  humor.  This 
humor,  which  has  got  itself  called  Ameri- 
can humor,  because  the  Eastern  sources  have 
been  exhausted,  is,  as  you  will  know  if  you 
have  studied  the  English  analysis  of  it, 
characterized  by  a wild  exaggeration.  The 
unexpected  on  a colossal  scale,  the  grotesque 
In  mammoth  proportions,  the  extravagant  of 
gigantic  stature,  are  its  unfailing  traits. 
When  the  spirit  of  Western  humor  began  to 
make  its  way  over  the  first  transcontinental 
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railroads,  into  the  great  weather  • breeding 
arcus  of  the  Middle  West,  that  section  played 
a joke  on  the  Pacific  slope  by  Hcndlng  it 
thunder-storms  of  the  most  destructive  char- 
acter, and  a region  which  had  been  prac- 
tically free  from  lightning  before  had  to 
begin  putting  up  rods  everywhere.  Of 
course,  an  isolated  instance  of  humor  like 
this  could  not  hold  the  public  attention 
long,  but  I remember  that  it  was  very 
much  remarked  at  the  time,  and  in  the 
East  we  were  in  some  dread  lest  the  weather- 
hreeding  sections  should  import  the  earth- 
quakes so  abundant  in  California,  and  send 
them  to  u*  in  exchange  for  our  thunder- 
storm*.” 

” This  is  all  very  remarkable,”  the  higher 
journalist  said,  taking  up  the  only  fan  in 
the  place.  44  Go  on." 

" Thank  you,"  the  psychologist  answered, 
reaching  for  the  fan,  “ I trill  take  it,  if  you 
please.  That."  he  continued,  “ would  have 
been  a tremendous  joke  on  us,  but  earth- 
quakes are  not,  strictly  speaking,  weather; 
•nd  the  notion,  if  it  ever  was  entertained, 
was  relinquished.  Still,  the  Western  weather 
has  become  more  and  more  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Western  humor.  Take  the  weather 
of  the  actual  year,  for  example.  January 
was  so  mild  that  we  all  went  about  saying 
the  hack  of  the  winter  was  broken,  and 
we  should  have  no  more  cold  till  next  Christ- 
mas. Then  the  Western  humorist*  sprung 
the  nastiest,  snowiest,  meanest  February  on 
us  that  J can  remember ; and  then  just  as 
we  hai^T^tigned  ourBelve*  to  the  inevitable, 
March  came  in  aa  like  a lamb  as  any  of 
those  now  perishing  in  Montana  by  the  thou- 
sands— if  they  are;  I doubt  it,  in  the  face 
of  your  thermometer.  It  was  so  soft  and 
warm  that  I went  to  ,\tlantic  City  to  enjoy 
the  cooling  sea  breezes,  and  all  the  way  down 
we  ran  past  pear-orchards  in  bloom.  What 
was  April?  March  went  out,  roaring  and 
romping,  and  April  was  one  half  the  wettest 
and  coldest,  and  one  half  the  dry  cat  and 
coldest  April  I ever  saw.  May — hut  you 
know  what  May  biB  been:  a May  that  kept 
us  in  winter  flannels  till  a week  ago,  and 
now  makes  us  long  for  gossamer  underwear 
and  no  overwear.” 

44  That  is  true,”  the  higher  journalist  snid, 
trying  to  possess  himself  of  the  fan,  which 
the  applied  psychologist  had  unwarily  put 
down. 

Hut  the  applied  psychologist  was  too  quick 
for  him,  and  he  continued,  a*  he  caught  up 
the  fan,  “ I call  that  sort  of  thing  no 
weather  at  all,  or  weather  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Western  humor,  which  ia  apt  to 
enjoy  itself,  as  often  a*  not,  nt  the  expense 
of  the  witness.” 

44  And  what  do  you  propose  to  do  about 
it?”  the  higher  journalist  asked.  44  You  have 
acknowledged  that  wc  have  no  facilities  for 
weather-breeding  here,  and  you  have  said 
that  even  our  supply  of  humor  is  running 
low." 

“ I was  coming  to  that  point,”  hia  visitor 
said.  14  Western  weather  is  now  known  the 
world  over  ns  American  weather,  just  as 
Western  humor  has  come  to  be  accepted  as 
American  humor.  Then  the  question  is 
whether,  with  our  tremendous  monopoly 
of  weather-breeding,  we  have  not  assumed 
responsibilities  of  corresponding  gravity. 
Aa  n meteorological  world-power  of  un- 
rivalled proportions,  are  not  we  bound  to  re- 
gard the  preferences  and  necessities  of  other 
nations  in  such  an  important  matter?  We 
cannot  enforce  a sort  of  meteorological  Mon- 


roe Doctrine  aa  respects  their  small  provin- 
cial weather,  and  yet  insist  upon  their  ac- 
cepting our  continental  article  whether  they 
like  it  or  not.  There  is  such  a thing  as  in- 
ternational comity,  and  we  ought  to  respeet 
It.” 

44  Well,  in  the  East  we  might  be  willing 
to  do  so,”  the  higher  journalist  agreed. 
“ But  in  the  weather-breeding  West  they  do 
not  care  for  Europe.  If  they  can  send  us 
such  weather  as  they  have  been  sending  late- 
ly, in  a spirit  of  humorous  exaggeration,  do 
you  suppose  they  are  going  to  forego  their 
joke  with  the  rest  of  the  world?” 

“That  is  a point  which  hadn't  occurred 
to  me,”  the  applied  psychologist  answered. 
**  I must  think  it  over,”  and  he  went  out, 
taking  the  fan  with  him. 


Some  Celtic  Poetry  and  Music 

No  artistic  event  of  the  season  just  past 
has  been  mow  complete  in  its  excellence,  and 
more  rare  and  appealing  in  the  spirit  with 
which  it  was  animated,  than  the  recent  pro- 
duction by  the  Irish  Literary  Society  of 
three  of  the  poetic  dramas  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
Yeats,  with  incidental  music.  The  extraor- 
dinary beauty  and  distinction  of  the  plays 
themselves  would  alone  have  been  enough  to 
make  the  occasion  quite  uncommonly  nota- 
ble. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  those  who  do 
not  know  Mr.  Yeats's  work  a sense  of  the 
curious  and  haunting  charm  of  nuch  a play 
a*  “ The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,” — the  flrBt 
and  most  important  of  the  three  plays  pro- 
duced hy  the  Society.  Not  only  is  there  noth- 
ing in  the  least  like  it  in  modern  dramatic 
literature,  but  its  loveliness  is  so  unique  and 
subtle,  its  final  appeal  is  so  intimately  spir- 
itual, so  remotely  accountable  to  the  con- 
ventions of  the  modern  stage,  that  the  con- 
venient currency  of  critical  appreciation  is 
altogether  inadequate  as  a medium  of  valua- 
tion. It  is  pretty  generally  conceded,  we 
imagine,  that  Mr.  Yeats  is  the  most  richly 
gifted  of  those  who  to-day  are  continuing  the 
incomparable  poetic  tradition  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  No  other  living  poet  of  hia 
race  has  so  complete  a mastery  of  the  sheer 
beauty  of  words;  none  other  has  his  reach 
of  imagination,  hia  spiritual  intensity,  hia 
continuity  of  inspiration;  and  nowhere  in 
his  work  are  the  qualities  of  his  genius  more 
clearly  evident  than  in  “ The  Land  of  Heart's 
Desire."  The  two  other  plays  produced 
were  quite  new  to  America:  “The  Dot  of 
Broth.”  a delightfully  adroit  and  humorous 
little  comedy  of  Irish  peasant  life;  and 
44  Cathlwn-ni-Hoolihan,”  s powerful  and 
moving  drama  of  impassioned  patriotism, 
with  a strain  of  noble  poetic  allegory. 

The  acting  throughout  vras  admirable,  al- 
though we  could  wish  that  the  highly  im- 
portant rfile  of  the  Faery  Child  in  “ The 
land  of  Heart’s  Desire”  might  have  been 
played  with  a manner  somewhat  less  con- 
scious and  studied  than  Miss  Mattel  Talia- 
ferro brought  to  it,  even  if  one  cannot  easily 
imagine  a more  lovely  material  embodiment 
of  the  part.  The  incidental  music  arranged 
by  Mr.  Henry  8.  Gilbert  for  the  two  latter 
plays  was  entirely  adequate  and  effective; 
but  that  which  Mr.  Julian  Edwards  has  re- 
lated to  “ The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,"  and 
which  we  have  before  heard  with  a consid- 
erable measure  of  dissatisfaction,  seemed  lcs* 
happy  in  the  association  than  ever. 
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Mr.  fJn.nr.RT  OnwmwroK,  the  young  Eng- 
lish critic  who  hms  been  spoken  of  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Stevenson  the  essayist— nine* 
Stevenson  none  certainly  has  proved  so 
worthy  the  title — ha*  stirred  up  things  con- 
siderably by  his  volume  on  Browning,  recent- 
ly contributes!  to  the  English  **  Men  of  Let- 
ters ” series.  Mr.  Chesterton  is  not  a writer 
to  be  taken  tamely  or  merely  tolerated.  He 
is  an  intellectual  force,  and  in  his  service  to 
letters,  certainly  in  hia  work  on  Browning, 
he  has  shown  that  he  possesses  that  gift  of 
criticism  which  is  not  journalism,  the  true 
criticism  that  is  in  it*  nature  creative.  The 
business  of  the  critic  is  to  understand  and 
interpret  genius.  One  of  the  sanest  and 
moat  dear-sighted  critics  in  London  declares 
that  Mr.  Chesterton’s  volume  announces  a 
new  era  in  British  criticism.  “ The  new 
era  is  a reversion  to  the  old.  a return  to  the 
better  and  deeper  methods  of  Coleridge  and 
Carlyle.” 

There  nre  two  point*  in  Browning's  life 
and  work  which  test  the  critic  and  have 
primary  interest  for  the  reader  when  he 
takes  up  a new  work  on  the  poet:  the  ques- 
tion of  his  obscurity  and  hia  marriage. 
Claudius  Clear,  in  a singularly  lurid  and 
comprehensive  article  on  *'  Mr.  Chesterton  on 
Browning,”  secius  to  ua  to  have  said  the 
right  thing  on  both  point*.  When  he  deals 
with  the  critic'#  treatment  of  Browning's 
obscurity  and  grotesqueness.  and  the  in- 
evitable comparison  With  Meredith,  he  ha* 
this  to  say  which  is  worth  while  remember- 
ing: “ Mr.  Chesterton’s  view  is  that  Brown- 
ing loved  the  grotesque,  that  he  turned  out 
a grotesque  lyric,  and  liked  it  just  as  he 
might  have  liked  a grotesque  jar  and  exe- 
cuted it  if  he  had  been  a potter.  There  is 
a sense  in  which  it  may  Is-  said  that  Brown- 
ing cared  very  much  for  form.  Few  of  our 
poets  have  made  more  contributions  to 
form  in  the  way  of  rhymes  and  rhythm*. 
A*  Mr.  Chesterton  says,  Browning’s  dark 
and  elliptical  mode  of  speech  was  simply 
himself.  It  wns  characteristic,  and  there  i* 
no  use  quarrelling  with  it.  But  when  Mr. 
Chesterton  ingeniously  maintains  thut  there 
is  nn  essential  difference  between  the  ob- 
scurity of  Browning  and  the  obscurity  of 
Meredith,  I cannot  quite  follow  him.  He 
says  that  Meredith  deals  with  nameless 
emotions,  fugitive  sensations,  sub-conscious 
certainties  and  uneerlaintie*,  and  it  really 
require*  a somewhat  curiouB  and  unfamiliar 
mode  of  speech  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
these.  On  the  other  hand,  a great  part  of 
Browning's  actual  sentiment*,  and  almost 
all  the  finest  and  most  literary  of  them,  are 
perfectly  plain  and  popular  and  eternal 
sentiments.  There  is  much  truth  in  this, 
but  not  the  whole  truth.  If  it  were  com- 
pletely true  Meredith  would  be  vindicated. 
But  let  Mr.  Chesterton  read  over  again 
Diana  of  the  Cross  troy*  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  with  pencil  in  hand,  and  then  let 
him  say  whether  he  can  unreservedly  main- 
tain his  thesis.  Further,  there  is  another 
question.  Tennyson  wrote  of  the  poet,  * Hia 
worst  he  kept,  his  best  he  gave.’  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  law  which  governs  publica- 
tion need  not  govern  writing?  A poet  may 
writ*  many  things,  but  unless  he  feels  that 
he  has  said  what  ho  meant  to  say  well,  he 
should  keep  it.  For  my  part  I wish  to 
spare  nothing  of  Browning,  and  can  read 
anything  he  has  ever  written.  It  has  all 
its  own  interest.  Nevertheless,  his  reputa- 
tion would  have  been  higher  and  surer  if  he 
had  blotted  out  niueli.  It  is  here  that  the 
ordinary  critic  may  come  in  with  his  com- 
mon sense,  hut  there  is  so  much  common 
sense  in  current  criticism  and  so  little  cre- 
ative appreciation  that  on  this  score  I can- 
not quarrel  with  Mr.  Chesterton. ” 


Speaking  of  the  connection  of  Browning's 
life  with  hia  writinga.  and  especially  in  sig- 
nalizing hia  marriage  as  the  great  determin- 
ing event  of  the  poet's  life,  Claudius  Clear 
(Dr.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll)  findB  Mr.  Ches- 
terton more  penetrating  and  more  suggestive 
than  moat  critic*.  “ That  so  conventional  a 
man  as  Browning  should  have  taken  the  ter- 
rible risk  of  eloping  with  a sick  woman,  who 
might  very  well  have  died  in  the  first  days 
of  her  honeymoon,  was  an  action  which 
must  necessarily  color  the  whole  after- 
thought. As  things  turned  out  it  was  suc- 
cessful, hut  it  might  have  been  otherwise, 
and  Browning  never  ceused  to  think  of  what 
would  have  happened  then.  ‘ There  always 
remained  upon  him  something  which  was 
felt  by  all  who  knew  him  in  after  years — 
the  spirit  of  a man  who  had  born  ready 
when  his  time  came,  and  had  walked  in  his 
own  devotion  and  certainty  to  a position 
counted  indefensible,  and  almost  along  the 
brink  of  murder.  This  great  moral  of 
Browning,  which  may  be  called  roughly  the 
doctrine  of  the  great  hour,  entrrs,  of  course, 
into  many  poems  beside*  the  /fin#  and  the 
Book,  and  is  indeed  the  mainspring  of  a 
great  part  of  hia  poetry  taken  as  a whole.’ 
As  at  present  advised  I do  not  go  so  far  aa 
Mr.  Chesterton,  and  I think  I could  show 
that,  in  poem#  before  his  marriage  the 
doctrine  of  the  great  hour  turns  up.  But. 
on  the  whole,  the  suggestion  is  valuable  and 
true.  There  are  other*  like  it.  For  ex- 
ample, nothing  could  be  better  than  Mr. 
Chesterton's  treatment  of  the  FitzGerald 
incident.” 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Claudius 
Clear,  who  is  first  and  foremost  a Christian 
thinker  in  letters  and  life,  could  pass  by  Mr. 
Chesterton's  volume  without  a word  on  the 
problem  of  Browning's  relation  to  Christi- 
anity. “I  have  no  thought,”  he  say*,  “of 
discussing  the  Christianity  Of  Browning,  but 
one  thing  must  be  pointed  out.  Mr.  Ches- 
terton ignores  the  fart  that  both  Browning 
and  his  wife  were  convinced  Dissenter*,” 
that  is.  they  were  not  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  “ Browning  was  brought  up  in 
Congregationalism.  lie  was  for  a time  at 
Florence  a deacon  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church;  when  he  returned  to  Ixmdon  after 
his  wife's  death  he  wor*hip|>cd  in  a Congre- 
gational chapel.  The  fact  is  of  moment  in 
this  way.  The  Christianity  of  Browning 
and  hia  wife  was  a Christianity  which  could 
only  have  grown  up  at  that  time  in  Non- 
conformity. It  had  very  little  in  common 
with  the  Low  Church,  and  less  in  common 
with  the  High  Church,  I am  sure  that  if 
ever  Mr.  Chesterton  goes  into  the  problem 
of  Browning's  faith,  he  will  recognize  the 
significance  of  this.  For  the  rest  the  reader 
may  lie  referred  to  the  masterly  volume  of 
Professor  Henry  Jones,  in  which  almost 
everything  is  said  rightly,  as  it  seems  to  me. 
But  Mr.  Chesterton  is  quite  entitled  to  say 
that  in  a hook  like  this,  where  the  theme 
could  not  be  handled  adequately,  it  was  bet- 
ter to  pass  it  by.” 

There  is  about  genius  always  something 
exclusive  and  limited,  and  the  great  critic  is 
he  who  can  pursue  the  comparative  method 
and  is  ahle  to  rank  a great  book,  to  place  it 
in  its  class,  and  to  assign  to  it  it*  order  in 
that  class.  In  noting  this  fact,  we  concur 
with  Claudius  Clear  when  he  says  that  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  respect*.  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Watts-DunUm  is  by  far  the  most  in- 
structive critic  of  our  time;  he  is.  indeed, 
almost  the  only  one  who  is  conversant  with 
the  spirit  of  the  great  world  of  literature. 
Mr.  Watts Dunton  was  the  intimate  friend 
nf  Tennyson,  Browning,  William  Morris, 
Meredith,  the  housematr  of  RosM-tti  a*  h* 
has  been  for  years  the  housemate  of  Swin- 
burne. lie  was  editorially  associated  with 


the  Fzvimrorr  and  the  .iffcrtnriim,  and  is  the 
author  of  ,‘tyiirm  and  a volume  of  poem*. 
He  has  contributed  a number  of  brilliant 
essays,  especially  that  on  Poetry,  to  the 
E ncydopadia  Dritannico.  which  it  is  hoped 
will  one  day  be  gathered  into  a volume  of 
criticisms.  His  literary  reminiscences, 
which  he  has  been  urged  to  write  for  many 
yeara  past,  has  been  long  expected,  and  will 
he  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
of  ita  kind  to  the  comparative  literature  of 
the  nineteenth  century  when  it  appears. 

There  is  a brief  pa]»er  on  “ A Defence  of 
Fine  Writing,”  by  Mrs.  Elia  W.  Peattie,  in 
the  June  Critic,  which  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. “ I saw  recently,”  Mrs.  Peattie 
liegius  her  defence,  “ in  an  article  by  a popu- 
lar critic,  a rebuke  for  a young  novelist  be- 
cause of  ‘ fine  writing.'  The  critic  said  the 
one  fault  of  the  novelist  was  his  fondness 
for  that  sort  of  thing,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  he  would  sooner  or  later  become 
conscious  of  his  mistake.  I have  not  read 
the  books  nf  the  writer  to  whom  reference 
was  made,  but  as  he  was  classed  with  George 
Meredith  I imagine  that  hi*  work  must  have 
been  really  literary,  and  I am  willing  to 
admit— without  undue  urging— that  I am 
not  one  of  those  who  shy  at  beauty,  even 
when  I see  it  lying  right  beside  the  road.” 
The  hook  in  question  which  serve*  Mrs.  Peat- 
tie  for  her  spirited  defence  is.  wc  believe. 
The  Triumph  of  Life,  by  Mr.  William  Farqu- 
har  Payson,  a fine  piece  of  modern  fiction 
which  is  calculated  to  be  a stumbling-block 
to  those  whom  Mrs.  Peattie  styles  as  having 
got  into  the  way  of  considering  uatter-of- 
factness  consummate  good  form.  “They 
cannot  tolerate  anything  pronounced  ” these 
good  folk,  “ and  would  no  more  indulge  in 
a passionate  or  exceedingly  pictorial  sen- 
tence than  they  would  drive  down  Fifth 
Avenue  in  a scarlet  and  gold  coach  drawn 
l»y  piebald  horaea.”  The  critic  abides  in 
cramped  quarters  and  is  allowed  but  on* 
activity — thut  of  throwing  cold  water.  The 
average  instructor  in  English  i*  likewise  the 
Discourager  of  Genius,  the  Slayer  of  Talent. 
“ It  is  a common  thing  for  originality  to  be 
held  up  to  ridicule  before  a class,  and  any- 
thing like  passion  of  utterance  would  he  con- 
sidered fit  subject  for  mirth.  It  is  not  in 
such  place*,  surely,  that  inspiration  will  be 
found.  It  is  not  here  that  the  writer  will 
learn  to  express  himself  with  unreserve  and 
delight."  The  question  which  all  this  raises 
in  Mrs.  Peattie' s mind  is:  How  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  accustom  himself  to  beauty?  He 
is  an  idealist  in  morals,  a liternlist  in  art. 
His  imagination  is  fired  by  the  wizards  of 
modern  mechanics,  the  practical  masters  of 
physic*,  the  captain*  of  coromrrce,  but  un- 
touched by  the  impassioned  and  spiritual 
artist.  “ Must  the  delineator  of  life  forever 
feign  that  lie  find*  the  mortal  experience*  of 
men  and  women  commonplace,  snug,  smug, 
and  trivial?  If  the  geographer  is  permitted 
to  tell  tremendous  tales,  may  not  the  poet  bn 
permitted  to  do  as  much?  If  the  machinist 
sets  the  pulses  throbbing  with  his  colossal 
engine*,  may  not  the  novelist  be  allowed  to 
rival  him?”  There  is  one  tremendnu*  com- 
fort. concludes  this  defender  of  fine  writing, 
ao-calied;  the  real  genius  does  not  bother 
very  much  with  the  ideas  of  other  men. 
Meantime,  he  has  to  wait  until  the  public 
come  round  to  him,  while  the  writers  who 
defer  to  public  opinion  truckle  to  it.  and 
fit  themselves  into  the  lustreless  mosaic 
of  the  common  scheme.  But  in  the  end, 
genius  has  its  revenge. 

An  English  edition  of  The  Triumph  of 
lAfe  h«*  been  called  for,  and  will  shortly 
be  published  in  London.  This  author's  pre- 
vious novel.  John  Vytal,  published  two  years 
ago,  was  very  kindly  received  in  England, 
and  highly  esteemed  by  the  critics. 
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The  course  of  the  stock-market  of  late 
haa  been  not  only  a disappointment  to  many 
optimistic  speculators,  but  a surprise  to  no 
small  number  of  dispaasionate  observer*  of 
speculative  movements.  In  view  of  a va- 
riety of  circumstances  it  ia  not  wondered 
at  that  security  prices  ahould  have  fallen. 
In  fact,  there  is  a widespread  belief  that 
we  are  in  a hear  market,  and  that  no  news 
is  heeded  unless  it  is  had  nrws,  just  as  in 
a bull  market,  nothing  that  is  not  favorable 
is  regarded.  In  bull  markets,  moreover, 
prices  rise  almost  continuously,  discomfit- 
ing time  and  ugain  those  shrewd  profes- 
sionals who  insist  upon  “ playing  for  a re- 
action.” But  even  though  it  he  admitted 
that  the  present  is  a bear  market,  such  an 
admission  does  not  explain  satisfactorily 
why  values  have  sustained  such  great  de- 
clines and  yet  show  Buch  little  rallying 
power.  The  downward  movement  has  been 
gradual  rather  than  violent,  great  though 
the  loss  is,  after  several  weeks  of  decline. 

Several  mistakes,  or  rather  erroneous  as- 
sumptions, have  been  responsible  for  the 
failure  to  explain  the  course  of  the  securi- 
ties market  lately.  To  begin  with,  one 
must  go  hack  more  than  a few  weeks  for 
the  real  reasons  of  the  liquidation  to  which 
the  decline  has  been  due.  To  put  It  in  a 
sentence.  It  all  comes  from  the  over- 
production of  securities;  and  that  ia  an 
old  story.  Then  there  is  the  mistake  of 
thinking  it  is  a typical  bear  market.  That 
is  exactly  what  it  is  not.  It  is  or  has  been 
a declining  market.  The  distinction  is  not 
at  all  subtle.  In  a hear  market  of  the 
usual  kind,  we  find  that  owing  to  a turn 
in  the  value-crrating  tide  or  as  a result  of 
ovr speculation  by  the  public,  there  is  what 
is  termed  forced  or  involuntary  liquidation 
— selling  of  stocks  at  the  lx-st  obtainable 
price  by  speculators  whose  resources  are 
exhausted,  and  have  no  option  hut  to  sell, 
since  they  ron  no  longrr  carry  their  stocks. 
As  prices  go  down  the  volume  of  such  in- 
voluntary sales  increases,  and,  aided  by 
hear  manipulation,  the  decline  becomes  more 
rapid  until  it  culminates  in  a sharp  break, 
during  which  price*  arc  apt  to  touch  a 
level  lower  than  is  justified  by  grncrul  busi- 
ness conditions.  It  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  |ta»t  to  expect  prices  to  rebound 
about  one  half  of  the  extent  of  the  drop; 
that  is,  after  a sharp  five-point  fall  look 
for  a two  or  three  point  rally.  This  has 
liven  » law  almost  us  fixed  as  the  physical 
law  of  action  and  reaction.  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  Wall  Street  should  ask 
why  after  such  extensive  declines  as  have 
taken  place  lately  the  market  should  not 
rally  at  all.  Because  there  have  not  been 
the  usual  rallies,  disquietude  has  filled 
many  minds  usually  alert.  It  may  be 
doubled  If,  in  the  event  of  a “ slump  ” of  a 
panicky  character,  we  should  bc«  the  dis- 
criminating bargain  - hunter  which  in  the 
past  has  never  been  absent,  sentiment  hav- 
ing been  so  thoroughly  chilled  by  the  con- 
tinuous decline. 

In  explanation  of  the  absence  of  the  ex- 
pected rallies,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  eharactcr  of  the  liquidation  which  has 
roused  the  steady  fall.  The  operations  of 
professional  speculators  on  the  War  side 
have  Wen  aggressive  and  skilful,  and  there 
has  Wen  much  selling  by  small  speculators 
who  have  been  either  discouraged  or  ruined 
hv  the  steady  fall.  But  all  the  Wars  in  the 
Street  could  not  have  effected  the  de- 
cline had  they  not  futiud  genuine  selling  in 
large  volume,  and  it  is  no  secret  tliut  the 
public  at  large  of  late  has  been  currying, 
speculatively,  fewer  stocks  than  in  a long 
time.  The  trouble  has  Wen  that  the  prin- 
cipal liquidation  has  mine  from  so-rolled 
strong  men,  who  hy  reason  of  over- 
extended commitments  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  later  promotions  and  under- 


writings, have  had  to  sell  the  stocks  for 
which  there  was  a market  and  keep  those 
which  were  not  readily  vendible.  The  banks, 
to  strengthen  their  own  position,  notified 
several  of  theae  industrial  financiers  that 
loans  maturing  Juno  I,  and  later,  could  not 
or  would  not  W renewed.  This  necessitated 
liquidation.  It  was  punishment  for  mistakes 
of  judgment  or  for  excessive  cupidity  or 
for  the  crime  of  deeming  the  public  peren- 
nlslly  gullible,  or  whatever  one  chexau-s  to 
call  it.  But  they  had  to  sell  stocks  they 
probably  never  thought  they  would  have  to 
sell  on  a declining  market.  Their  selling 
differed  from  that  of  the  small  speculator 
whose  margin  is  exhausted  and  is  “sold 
out"  by  his  broker,  in  that  it  was  gradual. 
The  flow  from  the  strong  boxes  could  W 
regulated — reduced  when  not  to  have  done 
so  would  have  meant  a panic,  and  increased 
when  the  lower  level  reached  tempted  hardy 
investors  to  buy  or  led  shorts  to  covei. 
Prices  hare  fallen  praetirolly  to  a panic 
level,  hut  there  has  Wen  no  panic.  But 
also  there  has  been  no  rally.  The  greatest 
losses,  it  is  well  to  note,  have  W-en  sustained 
by  rich  rather  than  poor  speculators,  and 
why  the  rich  sold  good  stocks  is  by  now 
pretty  clearly  rrolixcd  by  the  community  at 
large. 

At  the  lower  price  level  now  prevailing 
it  is  a question  of  buying  only  after  study- 
ing real  values  rather  than  of  buying  to 
make  a " turn.”  Much,  and  in  many  cases, 
all  of  the  inflation  prevailing  last  fall,  has 
disappeared.  Business  generally  continues 
good.  The  two  things  to  watch  are  the 
labor  troubles  and  the  crops. 


Correspondence 

CONCERNING  PIONEERS 

N*w  Voss  Jumt  6.  rgoj. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper’ a Weekly: 

Sl«, — As  a reader  of  editorials  I have  en- 
deavored to  train  myself  not  to  get  “ worked 
up  ” over  opinions  that  impress  me  as  Wing 
devoid  of  common  sense,  but  my  forbearance 
has  encountered  that  **  last  straw  ” that  put 
the  camel's  back  out  of  businese,  in  **  Are 
Pioneers  Our  Chief  Benefactors T”  appearing 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  Wecklt.  in  which 
the  author  has  allowed  hia  anxiety  to  find 
fault,  to  lead  him  into  the  grave  error  of 
casting  serious  reflection  upon  thousands  of 
the  nation’s  Wst  citizens.  According  to  reli- 
able authorities,  “ pioneer*  ” and  “ trail- 


blazers  " arc  those  who  go  Wfore  and  open 
up  the  way,  an  occupation  in  which  “ cow- 
boys ” and  **  bronco-busters  ’*  take  little  part, 
if  any  whutaoever.  Surely  the  author  must 
W one  of  the  “ mild  makers  of  our  civiliza- 
tion ” who  haa  remained  at  home  “ hack 
East,”  “ among  the  haunts  of  men,"  and 
who,  imagining  the  vast  territory  of  the 
West  thoroughly  infested  with  " bar-rooms, 
bowie-knives,  revolvers,  and  savage  whoops,” 
haa  not  investigated  the  matter,  and  learned 
that  "colleges,  schools,  studies,  newspaper 
offices,  and  pulpits"  are  quite  as  common  in 
proportion  to  the  population  in  what  he  is 
pleased  to  describe  as  the  “ outskirts  of  civ- 
ilization ” as  they  arc  throughout  New  Eng- 
land. I even  know  of  preachers  and  edu- 
cators there  “ who  are  elevating  the  moral 
and  the  intellectual  standards  of  the  coun- 
try.” 

If  history  is  to  W credited,  George  Wash- 
ington was  something  of  a “ trail-blazer  ” 
himself;  his  ability  in  that  direction  was. 
in  fact,  quite  valuable  to  the  country:  he 
was  also  a “man  of  blood  and  muscle,  a 
man  of  iron  nerve.”  Otherwise  he  never 
could  have  held  the  army  together  at  Val- 
ley Forge  during  those  long  winter  months 
while  the  " philanthropist*"  of  hi*  day  were 
so  busy  “ at  home  ” " working  out  the  moral 
and  intellectual  problems  of  the  age,”  that 
they  had  no  time  to  aid  in  the  proviaion  of 
decent  sustenance  and  clothing  for  the  starv- 
ing and  half-naked  soldirrs — (or  did  they 
“hate  war”f). 

If  our  friend  would  really  like  to  know 
the  facta,  I would  repeat  Mr.  Greeley's  ad- 
vice. “ Young  man,  go  West,"  and  he  will 
learn  that  the  pioneer*  and  settlers  were 
and  are  one  and  the  same,  instead  of  being 
entirely  different:  also,  that  the  blazers  of 
trails  did  not  and  do  not  have  “ an  undue 
proportion  of  tough  characters  among  them  ” 
except,  of  course,  as  **  tough  " means  strong 
and  hardy,  and  that  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  citizens  to  whom  President.  Roose- 
velt has  been  speaking  during  the  past  few 
weeks  are.  " genericnlly  ” speaking,  almont 
on  a par  with  their  fellow-countrymen  “ back 
East."  I ask  the  indulgence  of  Westerner* 
for  the  use  of  the  adverb  “ almost.”  but  I 
do  not  want  to  lay  myself  open  to  this  ac- 
cusation of  being  carried  away  by  enthu- 
siasm. In  fact.  I wish  to  write  ns  if  I had 
“ stayed  my  wild  galloping,  had  dismounted, 
and  sat  under  the  shade  of  a wide-spreading 
beech -tree.” 

I am,  air, 

T.  C.  M. 


THE  WEEKLY  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

QUR  special  correspondent  in  Japan  sends  an  interesting  letter , 
illustrated  from  photographs,  on  “Japan  of  To-day  and  To- 
morrow,” apropos  of  the  World’ s Fair  at  Osaka,  the  first  Fair 
in  which  Japan  has  invited  competition  tbith  the  world  powers 
in  invention  and  manufactures ; another  special  feature  will 
be  the  first  article  and  pictures  published  of  an  American 
inventor's  plan  for  doing  away  with  railtoay  accidents;  the 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  tells  what  has  to  be 
done  to  get  ready  for  an  International  Cup  Race ; Mary 
Cadwalader  Jones  writes  on  the  “ Society  Woman"  in  the 
series  now  running  in  the  Weekly  on  “ Ideals  of  American 
Womanhood.” 

Your  newsdealer  will  have  the  next  Weekly  on  sale  June  24. 
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a _ a.  a Bills  of  exchange  bought  am] 

Letters  *o)d.  Cable  Tranafcr*  to  F,u- 

m rnjxi  anil  Hoath  Afrii-a,  Com- 

OT  merclal  and  Traveller*'  LcUeni  f 

— _ __  of  Credit.  Collections  made. 

Cretl  it-  International  Cheque*.  Cor- 
■ till  cates  of  Deposit. 

Brown  Brothers  & Co.,  I 

BArtKBHR.  Sn.  BP  Wall  Sthkbt. 


HASKINS  & SELLS 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 
NO.  90  BROAD  STREET,  HEW  YORK 

CASH  ADOBBSS.  “ If  AAJC  W U ~ 

M IT..  WIJ.UAMVJN  ttM.  jo  COMMAS  *T„ 
London.  a.  C. 


uMota  ravsT  bldg..  bt.  loco,  a 


MORTON  TRUST  COMPANY 

38  NASSAU  STREET 

Capital  - $2,000,000 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  - - $5,815,982 

OFFICERS 

LEVI  P.  MORTON.  President  H.  M.  FRANCIS,  Secretary 

THOMAS  F.  RYAN.  Vice-President  CHARLES  A.  CONANT,  Treasurer 

JAMES  K.  CORBILRE.  ad  Vlce-Pres.  H.  B.  BERRV,  Trust  Officer 
O.  L.  WTLMERDINO,  Asst.  Secretary 


John  Jacob  Astor, 

Gkorck  F.  Raker, 

Howard  J.  Or.awmD, 
Fkrdbric  Cromwull, 

Jamks  B.  Dukh, 

Hknry  M.  Flagler. 


DIRECTORS 


C G Havfn, 

Jobeph  C.  Henorix. 
JAMBS  N.  Jaryii. 
Walter  8.  Johnston, 
* D.  Juiluard. 


D O.  Mills, 

Levi  H.  Morton 
Richard  A.  McCurdy. 
W.  G.  Oakman, 

Samuel  Rea, 


Lett  P.  Morton, 

Thomas  F.  Rvan, 

Howard  J.  Derwikd, 


Joseph  Larocvuk. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

C.  G.  Haven. 

Joseph  C.  Hendrix. 

James  N.  Jarvis, 


Hi  mu  Root, 

Thomas  F.  Rtah, 
Jacob  H.  Schipp. 
JOHN  SLOANP. 
William  C.  Whitney, 


Choror  Foster  Pearodt. 


George  Foster  Ppabodt, 

Jacob  H.  Schipp, 

William  C.  Whitney 


Our  Four  New  Books 

AN  IMMEDIATE  SUCCES8 

PERKINS,  THE  FAKEER 

By  Edward  S,  Van  Zile 

A Yankee,  after  long  residence  in  the  East,  has  become  an  adept  in  magical  arts,  and 
on  his  return  to  America  amuses  himself  by  occult  pranks  that  involve  innocent  persons 
in  appalling  dilemmas. 

AVw  tWk  Sum  — "The  reader  mar  be  aanurw!  that  he  will  be  amowd  and  Mitertaiard  ' 

A'np  r .▼*  ,4  »i.->  i,\ih — " More  then  winy  and  mofr  than  orml  whiR  it  crenbinoi  both  these  quaIiUm — and  nuir  more.* 
Sr.  fjMii  Rrp*N%c — "A  Uuch  invariably  accoenponica  the  mtlma  nf  nearly  every  paragraph” 

7t«wn  Jiafut.—  ' I hailed  them  with  joy  for  then  originality  nod  irmntihlr  dmllrry  ” 

*4>Ud»  Katie, — "The  tab*  are  amueiwt,  and  if  they  "err  plays  -wild  be  laDod  an  tidr  ipUtting  farces  ’ 

Illustrated  from  drawings  by  My.  Mayer.  Crown  Svo.  $1.00  Rat.  iPostege  IS  ccrrU.J 


A PURITAN  WITCH 


By  Marvin  Dana 


Anr  Fee*  Timer  SaAmrtay  Rnww  of  —"A  lively,  warn  blooded,  rsjrer  gtrl." 

SaAm  i.Utbr  — "A  Uxilt  of  rare  Quality  anil  ahaotbin*  nitrml  " 

7bn,4Jrn  Route  "A  lore  rUirv  of  rare  teoderorm  and  nimi.liLtty,  . Telle  iterlf  veil 


.jmtrenUe  Cawttrf-Jcnrnal  —’  The  Wind  of  a girl  t.._. 

/'tWjbary  INifouk.-  "A  tmanfy  of  intense  interest 

Atlanta  LunHilmtwn  —"Apart  Irom  the  absorbing  story,  told  ■ 


If  with  the  breath  of  living  emotions  " 


IDIngly  toM  " 

dtli  rare  sympathy . Mr.  Dana  given  many  beautiful  low* 

7fibsse  —"A  simple  love  idyll  Power  gives  way  to  pathos,  and  psmiem  melt*  the  barriers  of  prtndtahiMW  " 
Attnity  Aryuj — A charming  hie*  story  of  sincerity  and  beauty." 

Illustrated  from  drawing*  by  P.  R.  Asdlbert.  Crown  Svo.  $1.25 


THE  FIGHTING  CHANCE 

By  Gertrude  Lynch 

The  story  is  a modern  romance  dealing  with  prominent  public  characters  in  Washington 
political  life,  giving  a vivid  picture  of  a phase  in  the  career  of  an  honest  statesman. 

Clara  TVs*.— “A  cleverly  written  story,  and  has  some  fine  diameters." 

A'  V Jnmrnal  — ‘ "The  story  n an  interesting  at  It  IS  valuable." 

UoUsm  Iranurif*  — " Them  is  rniragh  esritement  and  love  interest  to  rntir*  any  one  who  it  alert  for  a good  story." 
IDust rated  by  Bayard  Jones.  Crown  Svo.  Ji.28 


THE  VULGARIANS 

By  Edgar  Fawcett 

An  account  of  a trio  from  the  West,  who  become  immensely  wealthy.  Their  entry  into 
New  York  is  full  of  both  humor  and  sentiment. 

TfeMcm  Trammrift "An  excellent  example  of  the  author's  skill  " 

,V.  Y.  Xlatl  .mi/  /-tf»iu  "Tjtwal  cA  the  author's  talent  m all  Its  [Ftatra." 

Ttvn  lafUi.— "Mr.  FsaccU  luu  evidently  lost  none  of  his  running  as  a tvivcliat . thia  story  is  full  of  power  and  vigorous 
effects .' 

Illustrated  by  Archla  Ounn.  Crown  Svo.  $1.00 
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T he  Audit  Company  op  Net  York 

Atvscnr  Belmont,  Tmoma*  I„  Gmekne. 

Aen-c  rmirttst  Vks-Pmnlrni  and  CeetraJ  Mnaagcs 

Investigations  lot  Financing  and  Underwriting,  and 
for  Reorganisation  Committees, 

HEW  YORK, 

Mutual  Life  Buildinga,  43  Cedar  Street. 
Philadelphia,  Chleago, 

Aecade  BMlag,  N.  v.  1 ifr  RwMiag. 

i$ib  and  Msite  Sts.  La  Salts  nod  MotmSo. 


Can  you 
sell  a good 
security? 

The  Oro  Grande  Mines  Co.,  who  own  the 
great  Oro  Grande  Mine  in  Arlaonn,  desire  to 
place  their  Treasury  Stock  through  Agents 
and  want  to  secure  men  of  character, 
standing  and  energy  to  act  as  their  agents 
to  present  the  proposition  to  investors. 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  become 
identified  with  one  of  the  very  best  propo- 
sition*, and  secure  good  compensation  if 
you  can  reach  good  substantial  investors 
as  only  subscriptions  of  $75.00  and  up  are 
taken.  For  particulars  write  or  call 
OBO.  E.  SAWDERS.  Silo*  Aon! 
1225-56  Broad  Exchange  Building,  Mew  Torfe  ] 


The  Meehan ics* 
National  Bank 

of  the  City  of  New  York 

(Kofswai  1810) 

33  WALL  STREET 

OFFICERS 

GRANVILLE  W GARTH PgniDBMT. 

ALEXANDER  F.  OK R Vica-r.-MDasT 

ANDREW  A KNOWLES, Cakmib*. 

ROBERT  U.  GRAfF, Amlstaht  CasHiaa. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION 

(CONDENSED) 

Report  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
APRIL  30th.  1902 
RESOURCES 


Loans  and  Discounts 

Bonds  - 

Banking  Bouse 

Due  from  Banks 

Cash  and  Checks  on  other  E 


- $12,745, 106. S6 

770,029.74 

- 545,796.92 
035,829.80 

Iks  8,297,120.00 
$23,193,883.02 


Capital,  Surplus,  and  Profits 

$4,496,310.20 


ACCOVNTS  INVITED 


At-gTAKDaa  E.  Oaa,  - . 
Lttwati.i  Lincoln,  - - - - 
lfoBAca  K.  Ciakin,  • . 
Hknmv  Hekti,  .... 
Cha»i.«s  M I'hatt,  - . . 
Hbmvv  Tai.waih.h,  - . 

• ■ Si  Mt  1 


William  B.  Boulton,  - 

El-. a v |.  Mahtoh, 

Gkamvii.i  « W.  Cabin, 


- - David  Dow*  ft  Co. 
• ...  - Catlin  ft  Co. 

- * • - Et-Fitflilcai. 
- - - Henry  Menu  A Co. 

- - • Sijmdard  Oil  Co. 
Henry  Talmadgr  A Co. 

- - J«bn  Sinclair  A Co. 
Boulton,  lUla*  A DaQett. 

- • - • - Bias  A Co- 


How  To  Keep 
Household  Accounts 

By  Chas.  Waldo  Haskins 

This  hook  outlines  in  a clear,  readable  manner 
a simple  system  of  keeping  household 
accounts.  No  knowledge  of 
book-keeping  is  required. 

i6mo.  Cloth,  $1.00  ml  {postage  extra) 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 


ligitizc 


1 Google 


LEADING  HOTELS 


Chicago,  HI. 


GRAND  PACIFIC  HOTEL 

Jacktan  Boulevard  and  Clark  Slr«*t.  Chica«*. 
EUROPEAN  PLAN 

Special  Facilities  for  Banquets.  Dinners,  and  After 
Theatre  Parties. 

I .rntlnn^n’i  Cilf  i>n  main  floor.  LiuHe*'  ami  tVcntlrroen's 
Itestaiarnnt  :mi|  Prl  vat#  l>inlriK  - Mammim  on  second  floor. 
1 wo  huitilnil  «ur.i  nanu,  Hum  - fouMli*  uf  wlinh  hair 
private  l-aiii  In  connection. 

Ratal,  from  $2  Upward*. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOTEL  EMPIRE 

Broadaa;  and  63d  Strati.  Ntw  York  Clljf 
JM.rrHo.XK  IN  H fJtV  MOOM 
A Family  and  T ranalanl  Hotol 

Rooms  $1.30  par  day  and  upward* 

coara/.v.r  r/o.v  kwbakfast 

Table  d'Hota  Dinner.  $1.00 

<J  fn..iC  0*0  /»«  mi.Mj.J  4r 

W.  JuMNDUN  Ul’INX,  Prop. 


Boston,  Mass. 

BERKELEY  HOTEL 


Can  lie  um 

Slock  of  18-ft..  21- ft..  25 


LauncHea 


; ; The  Electric  Launch  Co.,  Bayonne  City,  W.  J.  £ . ££« i.H 


Berkaicr  and  Boylalon  Straata.  Ballon,  Itaia. 

EUROPEAN  and  AMERICAN  PLANS 

Modem  in  every  detail. 

Convenient  to  large  Stores,  Theatres,  and  all 
places  of  interest. 

Nias  Pack  Hat  Stations. 

JOHN  A.  SHERLOCK. 


One  taste  convinces 

KORNKRISP 

Best  of  all  modem  foods 


FISHERMAN’S  LUCK 

often  includes  a combination  of  wet  feet,  lumber,  a light 
creel,  ami  a plentiful  supply  of  hard  luck  stories.  The 
lucky  fisherman  i»  Hie  one  who  provides  himself  before- 
hand with  the  consoling  companionship  of 

Sewar’s  Scotch 
Wblshs 

h-flilrd  where  distilled.  from  the  largest  reserve  Mock  of 

old  Scotch  Whisky  in  the  world. 


AS  ANGLER'S  POSTER 

■■  Hibernian’*  Lock"  <rop>  ns-nt,  IWKi,  by  !■  rnterlrk  (llauup) 
i*  Ibe  ••riKlnnt  ilnwIriK  by  K.  \.  tUne.  •luiwn  tvrmlib.  It  l> 
I *r itillsl  in  lour  inlun  alt  lieavy  pl«t»  |>m«T.  0 a 13,  n il  bout  silver - 

In^liTrr.  ballaMu  for  'tMmVrvi'Tn  cluTteuue^iTlLMiv.  jT'-al 

Ill-mill.  “Autmiiolillluc."  by  N.  Illue. 
FREDERICK  G L A S S U P 
136  Blcccltcr  Streci.  New  York 


THE  JULY  ISSUE 

Incltuhn,  umiitx  it*  special 
ieilum  III*  fullowina 
ktlMIK  lit*. 


HARPER’S  BAZAR 


THE  JULY  ISSUE 

Ul'l'li 
Slieet. 


THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE 

By  the  COUNTESS  VON  WALDERSEE 

( MV/r  of  Ik*  t.m.rat  rommamJimg  Ik*  liftmen  Army) 

Conn  tea*  von  Wahlervce  was  an  American — Miu  Mary  Esther  I.ee,  of  New 
York.  Fur  more  than  twenty  yean  she  has  been  in  close  touch  with  the 
most  interesting  personages  in  Europe.  For  the  fust  time  she  gives  through 
the  KAZAK  her  | crsonnl  story,  with  interesting  anecdotes  of  celebrities. 


THE  MEMOIRS  OF  A BABY 

Part  IV. 

By  JOSEPHINE  DASKAM 

An  irresistibly  humorous  instalment  of  Miss  I Usk.im's  first  serial,  which 
contains  by  far  the  Iiest  work  she  has  yet  done.  Illustrated  by  F.  Y. 
Cory. 


Miss  Coomans  Ad  miracle  Work 

•By  JOHN  J.  a’BECKET 

A careful  study  of  the  work  nf  this  noted  French  artist, 
with  illustrations  reproducing  the  mural  painting  she 
has  recently  completed  in  America. 

Mrs.  Gardner's  Venetian  Palace 

•By  PRISCILLA  LEONARD 

An  exhaustive  and  entertaining  description  of  its  many 
attractions. 

A Preacher  at  the  Theatre 

•By  CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY 

l»r.  Ilrady  rev  iews  the  plays  presented  on  the  New  York 
stage  during  the  past  winter,  arid  discusses  their  iutlu 
cricc  on  the  theatre  going  community. 
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Little  Johnnie's  First  Love  Affair 

‘ Drawings  by  F.  Y.  CORY 

Two  juiges  of  iiiiinitatde  pictures,  in  which  Miss  Cory 
evcurls  her  small  hero  over  the  peaks  and  into  the 
abysses  of  his  love  affair  with  " teaclkcr.'* 

Summer  Problems  in  Country  Homes 

•By  ANNA  WENTWORTH  SEARS 

A practical  guide  In  every  housewife  who  takes  her 
family  oul  of  town  for  the  summer  mouths. 

Mid-Summer  Fashions 

•By  A.  T.  ASHMORE 

With  numerous  illustrations  by  Ethel  ami  Guy  Rose,  of 
Paris.  Fashions  for  old  and  young,  for  the  conserva- 
tive and  for  the  ultra  fashionable. 
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fadg  ga«0ht^r 

2ig  Mrs.  Humphry  Harh 

Anttior  «f  " eiraaM."  “ tUbiit  ftUmtrt .”  rtt. 

A story  of  breathless  interest 
and  persistent  charm, 
appealing  especially  to  him 
Ji>ho  reads  for  " the  story  alone” 
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The  Dowager 
Countess  and  the 
American  Girl 

By  LILIAN  BELL 

Aatbor  of  “ Sir  Jobs  and  tbe  Americas  Olrl.” 
“The  Expatriate*.”  etc 

The  witty  story  of  a 
family  duel  between  an 
elderly  dowager  countess 
of  England  and  her 
American  daughter-in- 
law,  in  which  the  latter, 
by  the  gentlest  means, 
comes  off  victorious. 
Edith  Joyce,  an  amiable 
and  spirited  American 
girl,  married  Archibald 
Cavendish,  a dear  friend 
of  Sir  John  Chartersea. 

Sir  John’s  wife  resents  his 
fondness  for  Edith.  The 
book  contains  in  its  frank 
conversation  keen  obser- 
vations ujx>n  English  and 
American  society 
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Rejected  of  Men 

By  HOWARD  PYLE 

Aaifeor  of  “ Me*  of  Iron."  “Tbc  Rom  of 
Paradise,”  etc. 

This  novel  brings  home 
a realization  of  how  the 
Messiah  would  be  re- 
ceived were  He  to  come 
now.  Mr.  Pyle  has  told 
a modem  story  of  human 
interest,  into  which  he 
introduces  Biblical  char- 
acters made  to  speak 
and  act  as  people  do  to- 
day, but  who  represent 
the  same  principles  as 
they  did  1900  years  ago. 
With  a reverence  to 
which  no  exception  can 
lx*  taken,  the  story  tells 
of  His  coming,  His  pov- 
erty, His  betrayal,  and  a 
vivid  description  of  the 
way  His  life  would  lx* 
led  to-day. 

Post  8 vo.  Cloth,  $1.50 


Letters  to 
M.  G.  & H.  G. 

By  JOHN  RUSKIN 

With  an  Introduction  by 
The  Right  Hon.  G.  Wyndham 

This  book  gives  an  in- 
timate view  of  John 
Ruskin,  Gladstone  and 
his  family,  and  the 
friendship  of  the  latter 
for  Ruskin,  who  spent 
much  time  with  them. 
Ruskin ’s  extraordinary 
letters  to  Mary  Glad- 
stone form  the  most  in- 
teresting |K)rtion  of  the 
volume.  The  letters  are 
curiously  personal  and 
intimate. 

Illustrated.  8vo,  $1.25  net 
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Sir  Thomas  has  |ust  arrived  in  this  country  to  superintend  the  management  of  his  new 
challenger,  “ Shamrock  111.,"  in  American  waters,  and  to  lake  part  in  the  “America’s"  Cup  races 
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View  looking  North  from  the  East  End  of  the  Eads  Bridge,  showing  the  Extent  of  the  Territory  Submerged 


The  Steamer  "Corwin  II.  Spencer " used  as  temporary  Refuge 
fi>r  several  Hundreds  of  those  made  Homeless  by  the  Floods 


Relief  Trains  at  the  Crossing  of  Missouri  /trenwr.  The 
Tracks  are  entirely  under  Water 


A Scene  on  Missouri  Aivnne,  near  the  Relay  Depot,  at  the  'l  ime  when  the  ll'dim  Ugan  to  Encroach  on  the  City  Streets 

THE  FLOODS  IN  EAST  ST.  LOUIS 
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A Photograph  taken  on  the  units  Sf*rt  immediately  after  the  Fhuid.  rite  Mill,  which  slihsl  beside 
the  Trolley  Tracks,  has  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  ll’u/cr  flows  over  the  Site  of  the  Building 

RUINS  OF  THE  FLOOD  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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O vx  r New  Fi 

By  George  F. 

WK  hear  n great  d«*nl  about  our  navy  bmitiM'  it  is  spec- 
taciilar,  but  in  n quiet  way  the  army  in  also  keeping 
pare  with  American  pru^ri'iM,  nml  in  it*  new  equip- 
ment will  hold  the  Mine  pi  nee  aim  mi;  other  armies 
that  all  Ainerimn  machinery  holds  with  that  of  foreign 
make.  It  is  simple,  direct  and  rtlicieut. 

A liattle-silip  of  to-dav  is  no  longer  merely  u Iwuit  mounting  gun*. 

It  is  a vessel  tilled  with  complicated  machinery  of  which  the  pm* 
fin  in  only  an  incidental  part.  In  tin*  same  way  n piece  of  field- 
artillery  i*  not  to-day  a cannon  mounted  on  wheels,  hut  a high 
type  of  mechanism  mm  prising  some  thousand  machine  purt%  each 
lini-Iied  accurately  to  the  ten -thousandth  of  an  inch. 

While  our  manufacturer*  have  hem  lm*v  perfecting  bicycle*, 
watches  and  locomotives,  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  army 
has  hail  it*  ollici-r*  ami  engineers  engaged  on  the  problem  of  mak- 
ing a light  Held -outfit  that  would  lire,  with  great  rapidity,  a shell 
large  enough  to  lie  destructive.  The  outcome  of  their  efforts  is 
a ffcld-hatlery  for  which  eighty-four  carriages  are  now  I icing 
liuilt  at  the  government's  big  machine-shop*  at  Rook  Island 
Arsenal,  Illinois,  anil  probably  a thousand  will  Is-  made  in  the  next 
few  years. 

This  equipment  consist*  of  a three- inch  nickel-steel,  breech- load- 
ing rille  with  suitable  machinery  for  loading,  aiming,  and  taking 
up  the  recoil,  all  arranged  on  wheels,  to  Ik-  rushed  from  place  to 
place  by  means  of  horses  arid  accompanied  by  similar  equipments 
containing  iimiuiinition  mid  a purl  able  machine-shop. 

The  gun  will  carry  effectively  nUiiit  three  miles,  anil  the  extreme 
rapidity  of  firr  will  permit  of  a shot  once  in  two  second*,  or  nlamt 
as  fast  a*  an  ordinary  Winchester  repeating- rille.  As  it  takes 
iiImiiiI  seventeen  tsromh  for  a shell  to  go  three  miles,  it  will  lie 
possible  to  keep  eight  fifteen-pound  shrapnel  in  the  air  nt  once. 
The  enemy  might  then  receive  seven  allots  after  it  hud  surrendered! 

As  a nuit ter  of  fact  the  guns  will  not  Ik-  fired  this  fast;  for  a 
supply  of  ammunition  capable  of  Ix'ing  easily  carried  on  the 
march  would  then  lust  not  quite  ten  minutes,  but  instead,  for 
general  use.  earh  shot  will  lx-  carefully  placed  with  alsiut  thirty 
seconds  between  shots. 

In  tiring  with  shells  it  is  desirable  that  the  shell  should  travel 
slowly,  a*  this  gives  the  gunner  a better  elm  nee  to  have  it  hurst  at 
the  right  place  hy  mean*  of  the  time- fuse. 

At  the  time  of  tin-  civil  war.  field-cannon  were  **  mnzrle  loaders." 
and  when  the  pine  was  discharged  every  one  stood  dear  to  let 
the  gun  "kick"  hack  some  six  or  seven  feet.  Then  it  would  be 
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run  forward  by  the  gun  crew,  swablx-d  out  and  reloaded.  This  all 
took  time. 

The  modern  gun-carriage  is  firmly  held  by  a spade  on  the  end 
of  the  trail.  The  *|»adc  embeds  itself  in  the  ground  nt  the  llrsl 
allot,  the  gun  itself  recoiling  sortie  three  feet  on  the  carriage 
against  an  oil  buffer,  and  being  returned  to  |H>*itiun  by  means  of 
a powerful  spring. 

The  soldier*  do  not  leave  their  scut*  during  the  engagement — ex- 
cept when  it  is  necessary  to  re-set  the  entire  carriage  to  keep  the 
enemy  within  the  limits  of  the  pointing  mechanism — but  sit  snugly 
on  tlidr  round  seals  behind  the  llurveyizcd  armor-plate  sliichi. 
working  the  machinery. 

The  mre  on  the  left  seat  keeps  hi»  right  hand  on  the  elevating- 
crunk  und  bis  left,  ou  the  traversing-wheel,  and,  with  either  o|«-u 
sights  or  a |Ntwcrful  telescope,  holds  the  gun  on  the  enemy. 

The  wild ir r sitting  on  the  right  seal  keep*  the  lanyard  in  hi* 
right  hand  and  manirnvres  the  brecch-mcchanism  with  hi*  left. 

The  ammunition  is  no  longer  ” loose  ” but  " fixed";  that  i*.  tire 
powder  and  bullet  are  held  in  a brass  case  looking  exactly  like  a 
Winchester  ritic-cartridgc  of  mammoth  si/e. 

The  bullet  generally  used,  und  dignified  by  the  “ shell.” 

i*  a “ shrapnel,"  compost.!  of  a t bin- walled  projectile  containing  a 
bursting  charge  and  grids  of  east  iron,  the  latter  lin-aking  up 
when  the  shell  explodes,  making  a whirlwind  of  smull  scrap-iron 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

The  nose  of  the  shell  has  a time-fuss-  which  is  set  for  a certain 
numlH-r  of  seconds  la-fore  loading,  is  ignited  hy  the  jolt  of  starting, 
und  hurst*  the  shrapnel  a few  feet  ulsivt-  and  ahead  of  the  enemy. 

There  is  one  item  worthy  of  remark  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
carriages,  and  that  is  the  appaient  inability  of  the  American 
spring  nia  nil  fart  u rers  to  furnish  large  helical  springs  of  rectangu- 
lar section.  As  n consequence  the  Ordnance  Department  is  pre- 
paring to  make  these  springs  at  one  of  its  arsenals. 

The  photographs  show  a model  made  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal, 
which  is  a credit  to  the  machinists  who  made  it. 

Kucli  little  Isdt  and  .sitter  is  faithfully  reproduced  on  a micro- 
scopir  scale,  and  even  the  cushions  on  the  scut*  are  till.sl  with  real 
huir.  and  the  little  wheels  have  a*  many  pimi  as  Du-  real  article. 

The  hor~es  are  of  bronze,  oxydized  to  represent  iron-gray.  The 
little  horseshoes  are  made  separately,  und  nr«-  faithful  repro- 
duction* even  to  the  exact  number  of  nails.  The  buckle*  on  the 
hurtles*  and  the  snap-hooks  are  all  “ real."  and  arc  fastened  in 
phi i-c  just  the  sunn-  an  those  in  actual  service. 
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Wild-Boa.r  Hunting 

By  Frank  Sherman 
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IX  the  forest  of  Senonchc*  in  Frflnce  at  his  hunting- 
lodge — the  Gbfttm  Jsrdafal — lives  the  best  pistol  and 
pigeon-shot  in  Europe,  ami  one  of  the  greatest  sjortHiuen  in 
the  world — the  Bumn  de  l)orlodot.  Between  the  months  of 
November  and  April  of  eaeh  year  he  hunts  the  wild  boar  on 
his  own  property  for  three,  four,  and  even  five  days  a week.  He 
has  himself  killed  nearly  a thousand  hoars.  lie  has  his  own 
famous  pack  of  boar-hound*.  in  charge  of  the  l*-*t  huntsman  in 
Franee,  a man  culled  Antoine,  and  only  quests  invited  by  himself 
may  join  his  limit.  It  was  my  jpmkI  fortune  to  be  numbered  among 
these  guests  not.  long  ago. 

The  wild  hoar,  like  the  fox.  seek  their  food  during  the  night  and 
sleep  during  the  day.  They  kennel  most  anywhere  that  they  luip|ien 
to  lie  when  morning  liegiti*  In  break.  Sometimes  they  go  in  small 
dt oves — that  is.  the  younger  ones,  acconi|Mtntrd  by  some  of  the 
older  females— but  the  males,  except  in  the  rutting  season,  seem  to 
prefer  to  travel  anil  kemu-l  alone.  Ily  daybreak  the  huntsman  with 
a well-trained  hound  goes  out  into  the  forest  to  locate  a boar.  The 
30,000  acres  owned  by  the  lair'  ll  nre  forest  land  hud  out  in  turn* 
like  muds  crossing  eut-li  other  at  right  angles,  and  cut  diagonally 
•y  liines.  The  diagram  shows  four  section*  of  the  forest. 

We  will,  for  the  sake  ol  illustration,  start  with  the  huntsman 
and  hi*  one  hound  led  by  a line  along  the  road  beginning  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  section  No.  445.  When  half  - way  or  more 
across  the  east  side  of  the  section  the  hound,  who  is  carefully 
hunting  every  yard  of  the  way.  halts  and  begins  to  “ feather. 
Hi*  hackle*  stand  on  end.  Without  giving  tongue  he  nuikis 
a sharp  turn  to  Hu-  left  nt  fit.  The  huntsman  now  examines  the 
road  carrfully.  and  finds  the  slot  I foot-mark*  t of  a hoar  that  has 
crossed  the  road  (they  seldom  follow  along  in  or  la-side  the  road  I. 
He  break*  sonic  hushe*.  and  lavs  them  in  the  road  to  murk  the  spot 
where  the  Isiar  entered  the  Hcetion  at  1.  The  huntsman  and  hound 
then  move  on  to  f.  and  turn  west  to  e.  then  south  when  part  of 
the  way  from  e to  h:  the  hound  again  halts  and  " feathers  ”*  to  the 
Jine  oi  a la«ar  that  has  crossed  there  from  section  445  to  section 
444  at  (21.  The  footprint*  are  again  carefully  examined,  and 
noticed  to  lie  the  same  as  were  first  nut  with.  This  place  ia  nl*o 
marked,  and  the  huntsman  and  hound  move  on  to  h.  then  to  g,  and 
d.  On  the  way  from  d to  e the  hound  again  hit*  off  the  line, 
showing  the  lawir  to  have  left  section  41 1 and  crossed  into  sec- 
tion 44  at  1 3 1 : then  on  they  go  to  e.  and  turn  north  until  it  ia 
found  that  the  boar  has  crossed  Hie  road  i- — b into  section  45. 
The  huntanuiii 'goes  on  around  section  45  to  e.  the  hound  having 
found  no  track  going  out  of  ss-etion  45.  the  game  is  located  as  to 


section.  The  huntsman  now  goes  down  flic  lane  from  e towards  c; 
until  he  meet*  the  lane  from  f to  b.  hr  follow*  this  lain*  from 
where  they  cross  each  other  to  h.  The  hound  having  found  no 
trace  of  a hoar  having  crowd  the  lane,  the  huntsman  returns  ulsiut 
nine  or  ten  o'clock,  and  re]*irt*  to  the  master  that  lie  has  located 
a hoar  in  the  west  quarter  of  section  45,  that  he  is  a five  or  six- 
year  old,  etc.,  etc.  The  master  consults  u map  of  the  forest,  and 
determines  the  method  of  attack  and  where  to  station  tlu-  riders 
and  hounds. 

Breakfast  is  over  by  eleven  thirty,  and  at  twelve  everything  is  in 
readiness  to  start:  the  huntsman  and  whips  are  wuiting  on  the 
lawn  with  the  hounds:  the  master's  hunter  and  the  carriage  thul 
is  to  conduct  niitduiue  is  ill  waiting  at  the  door.  Friends  ami  guests 
are  walking  their  horses  ulsMit  until  the  moment  when  the  luiron 
and  the  baroness  come  out  to  the  enrriuge.  When  headed  by  the 
huiitsimiii  and  hounds,  followed  by  the  riders  and  carriage*,  the 
“ equipage  ” move*  on  towards  wet  ion  45. 

The  master  ami  huntsman  and  riders  are  haul'd  at  f.  The  boar's 
kennel  bus  Im-cii  approached  in  a way  so  that  hounds  do  not 
cross  the  trail  he  uuide  when  going  to  kennel,  ns  they  might 
break  away.  The  hound*  arc  now  put  in  sliiis.  three  or  four 
couple,  with  a short  line  nttaelu-d  to  one  long  line,  one  hunch  of 
lumrids  with  n servant  is  left  at  f.  another  is  located  ut  c,  another 
lot  is  sent  on  to  b,  and  fuwsibly  another  lot  at.  a and  d,  etc.  The 
master  then  directs  a certain  iiiiiiiImt  of  riders, — men  to  wlmm  lie 
ha*  presented  the  hunt  button*  ami  wear  the  hunt  uniform,  and  are 
therefore  entitled  to  carry  the  Imrn, — to  station  themselves  ut  f. 
e.  h.  a.  and  d. 

It  must  Is-  remembered  that  the  forest  is  covered  in  this  nnrl 
with  thick  undergrowth,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  ride  anywhere 
in  it  except  in  ihe  mails  and  lane*.  When  time  has  la-cn  given 
for  Ihe  hunt  mciiila-rs  and  hounds  to  have  reached  their  assigned 
places,  and  the  latter  made  fast  to  a tree  hv  the  lead  line,  the 
master  and  huntsman  and  three  nr  four  hound*  move  on  r«i  e 
to  (4|.  two  or  three  rider*  ucis»nipnnying  them  the  instant  they 
arrive  at  the  spot  when-  the  bn  shea  lay  in  the  road,  at  (4),  to  nuirk 
the  spot  where  the  hoar  crossed  the  mad.  these  two  couplet)  of 
hounds  are  slipped  at  the  *anie  time  the  hunt-man  rn-he*  in  after 
them  on  foot,  and  every  one  at  thi*  point  la-gin*  to  shout  or  blow 
horns  in  order  to  set  the  l-iar  on  f«a>t. 

As  la-fore  *talcd.  the  lour*  nre  so  conceited  a*  to  tlu-ir  own 
prowess  that  they  disdain  to  move,  especially  after  they  are  four 
or  five  years  old.  and  will  stand  in  tlu-ir  tracks  and  kill  or  wound 
every  hound  that  conic*  near  them.  Therefore  ull  thi*  noise  and 
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racket  to  arouse  lilin.  It  i*  very  dangerous  business  for  hunts* 
inan  or  muster  to  go  in  with  the  hound*  to  meet  a full-grown  boar: 
sometimes  such  hours  have  to  be  shot  in  their  tracks,  as  they  will 
not  move.  If.  however,  they  succeed  in  pulling  him  on  frtot  lie- 
fore  the  hound*  conic  upon  him  he  will  usually  run  on  until  over- 
come by  fntimie.  In  which  case,  although  he  lights  desperately  at 
every  stand  he  make*,  until  in  the  end  his  keen  edge  is  gone  by 
the  wearisome  running  and  the  danger  of  hia  doing  harm  to  the 
hounds  is  correspondingly  lessened.  It  ia  on  this  account  that 
only  one  or  two  couples  of  trusty  hounds,  who  know  enough  to 
keep  out  of  range,  are  sent  in  to  start  him. 

Instantly  they  hit  upon  the  line  they  begin  to  give  tongue,  and 
with  the  shouting  and  tooting  of  horns — wc  will  suppose — the  boar 
is  set  on  foot.  Like  most  other  game,  lie  make*  one  or  two  short 
tin  ns  and  doubles  back  on  his  truck,  and  then  sails  straight  away 
through  the  forest.  As  anon  as  he  straightens  out  for  a run,  the 
master,  noting  the  direction,  sounds  a signal  from  his  horn  to  lib- 
erate the  hounds  at  c and  f.  who  rush  on  to  join  the  trusty  four 
who  are  already  giving  tongue  to  the  line.  After  doubling  hack 
on  his  track  somewhat,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  tin 
boar  crosses  the  road  into 
section  44  at  ffi). 

Of  course  the  riders  sta- 
tioned at  e and  b arc  cm  the 
lookout,  and  as  he  crosses 
this  road  they  sound  an  alarm 
on  their  horns.  A few  mo- 
ment* later,  at  a and  e,  they 
sec  the  boar  cross  the  lane, 
a to  e,  Into  the  southern 
quarter  of  section  444.  when 
the  hounds  at  a and  b arc 
slipped  and  rush  through  the 
forest  to  join  the  others. 

Iliders  at  f rush  down  the 
road  towards  e.  From  c they 
ride  down  the  lane  towards 
e.  From  b and  a they 
ride  down  the  lanes  to  the 
eentre  of  the  section.  Mean- 
while the  riders  stationed  at 
c and  d view  the  boar  cross- 
ing out  of  section  44  into  sec- 
tion 444.  The  remaining 
hounds  at  d and  e are  new  slipped,  and  the  riders  are  racing  at 
the  lop  of  their  speed  southwards,  cheered  on  by  the  riders  sta- 
tioned at  g and  h,  who  have  viewed  the  game,  leaving  section  444 
at  4 a I going  south,  and  the  chase  is  on. 

There  is  little  or  no  jumping,  but  the  riding  at  times  is  at  a 
pace  little  short  of  stceplechasing.  The  wild  boar  runs  remark- 
ably straight  when  once  really  away,  and  for  the  next  two  or 
three  hour#  you  may  base  your  till  of  cantering  on  and  ever  on 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  even  to  fifty  miles  before  lie  comes  to 
hay.  Instantly  he  stop*  the  hounds  change  their  baying  to  the 
line  to  harking  at  their  game.  This  tirst  halt  lasts  hut  a few  min- 
utes, the  huntsman  or  master  rushes  in  to  see  if  there  are  any 
killed  or  wounded  hounds.  If  no,  some  one  with  a horn  is  left 
in  charge.  The  boar  having  recovered  his  “ second  wind,”  again 
rushes  away  for  another  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  Halts 
again,  and  once  more  he  proreeds  to  give  battle  to  his  tormentors; 
then  on  again  for  ten  minutes:  another  stand;  on  foot  once  more, 
hut  nlowly  now.  When  he  halts  again  it  will  in  all  probability 
lie  his  hist  stand.  Hounds  are  leaving  and  luirking  at  his  heels 
ns  he  plods  wearily  on.  Now  thr  riders  cheer  on  the  pack — 
llnllnli!  Hallali!  Hnllnll!  The  muster  dismount*  W’itli  short  sword 
in  hand,  and  going  up  amongst  the  hounds  dispatches  the  boar 


with  n quick  thrust,  just  back  of  the  elbow  joint,  that  pierces  his 
heart.  The  honor  of  the  kill  on  this  occasion  was  accorded  to  the 
writer.  The  wounded  hounds  are  looked  after,  nerdlc  and  thread 
to  sew  up  their  wounds,  lint  and  bandages  to  drr*s  them,  and  a 
wagon,  that  answer*  for  an  ambulance.  Is  soon  at  hand  to  carry 
them  to  the  kennel  hospital,  wlirre  they  are  us  faithfully  attended 
ns  a person  would  be,  and  made  very  much  of  by  every  member  of 
the  baron’s  household. 

The  funeral  obsequies  is  a most  ceremonious  nlTnir.  The  master 
sounds  the  death  rally  that  calls  together  slrny  riders  and  hounds. 
A gun  is  also  fired  a*  a signal  to  thorn  who  may  lie  out  of  hearing 
of  the  horn.  The  boar’s  amass  Is  now  brought  out  into  tlm  high- 
way nr  open  grass-plot,  and  the  hunt  servants  attend  to  taking 
off  the  pelt,  head,  and  feet;  the  latter  are  given  to  any  one  whom 
the  master  may  delight  to  honor.  When  the  pelt  has  been  removed 
it  is  again  spread  over  the  carcass,  and  the  funeral  ceremony 
“ L’llallsli  la  eurree  " begin*.  In  the  mean  time  the  Indies  who 
have  accompanied  the  chase  in  carriages  and  carts  come  on  with 
wine  and  cold  meats,  etc.,  and  n general  visit  and  congratulation 
goes  on.  Twelve  men  in  uni- 
form. and  each  carrying  a 
horn  that  encircles  the  body, 
as  already  described,  stand 
facing  the  carcass,  six  on  one 
side  and  six  on  the  other,  at 
n distance  of  twenty  or  twen- 
ty-five feet  apart,  the  eareaaa 
lying  on  the  ground  half-way 
between  them.  On  the  other 
two  sides  stand  rows  of 
spectators,  thus  forming  a 
complete  circle  around  the  re- 
mains. First  the  six  men  on 
one  side  play  the  first  line  of 
the  death  song,  the  other  six 
play  the  next  line,  and  so  on 
alternately  through  the  song, 
the  horns  being  purposely 
keyed  to  make  the  music  har- 
monious. 

When  the  last  verse  is  be- 
ing rendered  the  huntsman 
steps  to  the  carcass,  and  tak- 
ing the  boar  by  the  ears 
moves  the  head  right  and 
left,  as  if  it  were  alive,  until  the  hounds  are  quite  beside  them- 
selves with  eagerness  to  pounce  upon  it.  A*  the  last  note*  of  the 
Inst  line  die  away  an  attendant  removes  the  head  and  pelt,  which 
is  attached  to  the  head,  and  at  a signal  from  (he  huntsman  every 
hound  rushes  at  the  remains.  Halt!  shouts  the  huntsman  when 
every  hound  has  hi*  nose  within  a foot  of  their  prey,  and  every 
hound  stops  and  moves  not  a muscle,  so  well  are  they  trained. 
When  the  lot  have  their  fwwitinn,  twenty  odd,  with  nose*  point- 
ing towards  their  game  and  not  two  feet  away,  the  huntsman 
cries  charge,  and.  no* sooner  said  lhan  done,  every  hound  has  his 
teeth  fastened  into  the  rareas*.  and  the  tug  of  war  begins.  While 
the  snapping  and  snarling  pack  are  surging  first  one  way  and  then 
Inc  other,  now  losing  hold  und  recovering  it  again,  until  piece  by 
piece,  joint  by  joint,  the  parts  give  way  und  are  devoured.  Amid 
this  scene  the  crowd  sing  the  death  song  ns  it  had  been  previously 
played.  Sometimes  it  is  too  late  to  undertake  this  ceremony  in  the 
woods  far  from  home,  ami  the  boar  is  carted  there  and  fuid  out 
upon  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  kennels.  A bonfire  is  lighted,  and 
torches  are  lit  to  add  additional  illumination  to  the  scene.  When 
it  is  all  over  and  the  hound*  have  been  kenneled,. we  return  to  the 
house  to  discuss  the  run  over  and  over  again  as  Wc  sit  about  the 
hospitable  buard. 
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RAILWAT  ACCIDENTS  ptBllM 

By  Joseph  Ray  Buchanan 

NO  more  terrible  railway  disasters,  with  their  frightful 
I o**4**  of  life;  no  more  liead-on  or  re* r -end  collisions : no 
more  plunging  of  niilw.iv  rnnrhes  into  abysses  made  by 
burned  or  wnshed-out  bridges;  no  longer  will  dead  ears 
blown  out  upon  main  lim  s menace  the  live*  «»f  travelers; 
in  a word,  accidents  are  hereafter  to  be  less  than  two  per  ernt.  a* 
frequent  ns  in  the  past.  This  is  the  promise  held  nut  hy  Professor 
II.  O.  Sedgwlek,  who  has  lawn  showing  to  railway  manager*,  at  the 
Astor  House,  in  New  York,  during  the  jnist  two  weeks,  un  auto- 
matic appliance  which  he  calls  the  “Train-stop.” 

For  many  years  the  public  lias  Wen  horrified  by  frequent  re- 
port* of  railway  disasters,  and  during  the  past  ten  year*,  since  the 
Introduction  of  mile-a-mlnute  trains,  these  catastrophes  have  be- 
come familiar  occurrences  and  have  constantly  grown  in  their 
heart-breaking  mnaraiiencr*.  The  puhlie  and  press  have  protested 
against  the  killing  of  thousands  annually  by  the  railway*,  and  the 
railway  matuigo*  have  aiiswi'rcd  that  they  were  employing  the 
latest  mid  Ih-sI  safeguard*  discovered  or  created  hv  hiimuo  in- 
genuity. Some  great  accident,  like  that  in  the  New  York  Central 
tunnel  or  the  one  at  Westfield,  New  Jersey,  has  stirred  the  indig- 


nation of  the  people,  and  the  railways  hnvp  been  nrrnlgned  before 
the  Iwr  of  public  opinion.  being  compelled,  nn  several  nrensinns. 
to  make  defrnee*  in  court.  In  each  *tieh  case  the  company  ha*  set 
up  the  claim  that  it*  line  was  equipped  with  a modern  signalling 
system  of  the  latest  pattern,  that  it  was  in  perfect  working  order 
nt  the  time  of  the  neehlent.  and  that  the  fault  lay  with  .some  em- 
ployer'. usually  the  engim-cr  of  the  locomotive.  These  reference*  are 
not  made  for  the  ptir|Ki*c  of  dismissing  the  justitinhlrness  of  the 
defence  offered  by  the  railway  companies,  hut  to  emphasise  the 
claims  made  hy  Professor  Sedgwick  for  his  “Train-stop.” 

Professor  Sedgwick  is  a well-known  Inventor,  possessing  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  mm-hanienl  and  electrical  scii'iices,  and 
a practical  railway  man  of  many  years’  experience.  Ten  years 
ago  he  took  up  the  question  of  safeguarding  railway  traffic  hy  a 
system  of  automatic  signalling.  Ilow  hr  reached  a most  Im- 
portant conclusion  in  hi*  study  of  the  subject  of  preventing  rail- 
way m-eidriits  is  related  in  tlie  following  account  of  the  in- 
ventor's experience  a*  a locomotive  fireman. 

There  i*  a class  of  large,  heavy  locomotives  known  to  railway 
men  as  " Mother  llubliarda."  or  “ Moguls.”  On  these  huge 
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iug  would  set  a Box  at  each  of  the  other  Approaches,  invariably  stopping  the  Car 


machines  the  engineer  and  fireman  are 
far  apart  and  eunnot  ace  eneh  other 
when  at  their  respective  posts,  so  that 
the  duly  of  watching  the  track  ahead 
devolves  entirely  upon  the  engineer, 
l’rofcssor  Sedgwick  was  riding  upon 
one  of  these  locomotive*  one  night, 
sitting  on  the  left  side  of  the  rah. 

Tho  height  of  the  boiler  prevented 
him  from  seeing  the  engineer,  who  was. 
of  course.  upon  the  right  side.  The 
train  was  nn  Eric  fast  freight,  and 
was  rushing  along  at  the  rate  of  forty 
mile*  an  hour,  with  orders  to  take  the 
aiding  at  a station  ahead  for  No.  4, 
the  fast  night  express,  going  in  the 
opposite  direction,  on  a slngle-tnirk 
division  of  the  line.  Professor  Sedg- 
wick was  deep  In  tho  study  of  the 
problem  which  had  occupied  his 
thoughts  for  years,  when  he  was 
startled  by  the  crash  of  breakiiij;  glass 
and  the  cry  of  a man  evidently  in  need 
of  assistance.  Jumping  to  the  deck  of 
the  locomotive,  ao  that  he  could  see 
u round  the  head  of  the  boiler,  he  be- 
held a sight  which  made  liis  heart 
cease  beating  for  a moment.  Tho 
engineer  was  hanging  out  of  the  side- 
window  of  the  cab— the  glass  in  which 
had  been  smashed  by  his  fall — and  was 
raved  from  beinjy  dashed  to  the  ground 
or  under  the  tram  only  by  the  fact  that  one  of  his  feet  had  caught 
bcncuth  a pipe  on  the  boiler,  lie  had  got  upon  the  seat  to  cor- 
rect a slight  trouble  in  the  lubricator;  the  seat  hud  given  way, 
and  he  had  fallen  backward  through  the  cab-window. 

“After  1 had  closed  the  throttle  and  pulled  the  engineer  Imck 
into  the  cab,"  the  professor  relates,  “ I said  to  him,  * It  wus  a 
lucky  thing  that  I was  in  the  cab  to-night.  What  would  have 
hup|H-ni-d  if  I hadn't  heard  your  cry,  or  if  you  had  been  alone,  us 
you  are  generally  T* 

'■‘We  would  never  have  taken  the  siding  for  No.  4,  and  nothing 
could  have  prevented  a smash  between  us  and  her.' 

“ * It  was  then  that  1 decided,'  says  the  professor,  ' that  no 
scheme  that  had  to  depend  upon  any  human  agency  alone  would 
prove  an  effective  safeguard  against  railway  accidents.’ **  His 
“ Train-stop,”  therefore,  operates  automatically,  compelling  action 
by  the  engineer  or  stopping  his  train  in  advance  of  a danger  point, 
whether  he  secs  the  warning  or  not,  and  even  if  he  should  hn 
stricken  by  blindness  or  death  at  his  post. 

Tho  working  of  Professor  Sedgwick  a system  may  he  explained 
by  a description  of  the  working  model  which  lie  has  constructed. 
In  a large  room  In  the  Astor  House  he  hud  set.  up  a miniature 
railway  track,  with  rail*,  ties,  switches  and  bridges  just  like  an 
ordinary  railway  in  nil  except  size.  The  piece  of  track  was  thirty- 
six  feet  in  length,  and  was  elevated  at  each  end  so  ns  to  make  a 
grade  of  .100  fret  to  the  mile.  Midway  botwpen  the  two  ends  of 
the  track  there  was  a curve  describing  ISO  degrees.  On  the  side  of 
the  track  were  four  iron  boxes,  placed  far  enough  one  from  the 
other  to  divide  the  little  railway  about  equally.  Two  of  the  boxes 
represented  the  single-track  railway  nnd  two  the  double-track 
system.  The  single-track  boxes  were  so  placed  ns  to  show  the 
action  of  the  system  going  ern-h  way.  The  double-track  boxen  were 
" companion  boxes,"  placed  one  ahead  of  the  other.  The  render 
will  understand  that  on  a double-track  railway  each  train  has 
only  to  guard  its  rear,  while  on  a single-track  system  there  is  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  danger  ahead  than  in  the  rear,  so  that  safety 
from  collisions  can  he  secured  only  by  guards  both  in  front  and 


behind.  Professor  Sedgwick's  " Trnin-stnp  ” is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  do  this  by  one  and  the  same  system  of  signalling.  On 
each  of  tho  boxes  a red  target  was  shown  when  there  was  danger 
to  nn  approuehing  train,  and  to  imlirate  that  the  box  was  in  action 
to  stop  the  train.  When  the  hnx  wus  restored  to  its  normal  con- 
dition the  red  target  disappeared.  On  one  side  of  each  box  was  n 
“ tell-tale,"  which  invariably  told  why  the  train  was  stopped.  In 
actual  service  one  of  these  ls»xes  will  stop  a train  by  automatically 
setting  the  brakes,  and  when  the  engineer  gets  off  his  locomotive 
and  looks  at  the.  "tell-tale"  he  will  know  why  he  was  stopped, 
whether  by  a train  on  the  track  ahead,  un  open  switch,  a washed- 
out  bridge,  or  u wild  car  loose  on  the  track.  The  iron-boxes  hold 
the  mechanism  which  performs  the  surprising  feats  of  the  " Train- 
stop,”  the  nature  of  which  the  public  is  not  permitted  to  know, 
because  patents  are  pending  in  several  foreign  countries. 

The  rolling  stock  of  the  miniature  railway  consisted  of  several 
coal-cars  loaded  with  lead,  constructed  in  every  particular  as 
are  the  cars  upon,  full-sized  railways,  nnd  lilted  with  spring 
brakes.  The  professor  started  one  of  the  trains,  which  set  the 
box  it  passed  in  its  flight;  it  was  then  purposely  stopped  by  the 
professor  and  left  standing  on  the  curve  in  the  track.  The  other 
train  wns  then  sent  down  the  grade,  but  as  it  passed  the  l*»x  set 
in  action  by  the  preceding  train  the  brakes  were  applied  by  the 
mechanism  of  the  box,  and  the  train  came  to  a full  stop  before  it 
hail  gone  its  own  length  beyond  the  box,  and  the  “ tell-tale  ” said 
'"  Train  ahead.” 

The  professor  then  demonstrated  the  working  of  his  apparatus 
nn  a single-track  mad.  A train  was  set  going,  and  ns  it  passed 
a box  it  caused  a red  target  to  be  exposed,  and  put  in  motion  the 
mechanism  that  would  give  protection  from  trains  following,  and 
at  the  same  time  sM  another  box  at  the  station  ahead,  thus  com- 
pletely blocking  the  road  in  both  directions.  When  the  train 
pnssed  the  second  l*>x  it  restores!  the  first  one  to  normal.  This 
setting  nnd  restoring  of  boxes  would  be  continuous  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  n train's  run  with  the  " Train-stop  ” system 
in  operation. 


The  fiores  beside  the  miniature  Track  shou-n  in  the  Photograph  are  the  important  features  of  the  System  in 
actual  Service  .*«<•  of  these  Hoses  will  slop  a Traill  by  nutomaticaUv  setting  the  H rakes,  aiul  will  also  display 
a Sign  indicating  the  l>anger  ahead  -whether  a Train  on  the  Track,  an  open  Switch,  or  a washed-out  H ridge 
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The  American  and  Canadian  Machinery  Buildings,  with  the  Austrian  Pavilion  in  the  Background 


The  Entrance  Gate,  u-ith  General  l 'iew  of  the  Exposition  Ground r 


The  Grounds  at  Xighl,  slowing  the  Plan  of  Illumination  similar  h>  that  used  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition 

A RIVAL  WORLD'S  FAIR  IN  JAPAN 

At  the  World's  Fair  in  Osaka.  Japan,  opened  in  March  the  Japanese  invited  . -in petition  for  the  first  time  mi  their  history  with  the  prc*ducts 
and  industries  >f  the  foreign  pnoers  The  exhibition,  whi  h is  described  b\ our  correspaulent  tn  Japan  in  this  issue  of  the  Weekly,  has  not 
only  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world  Japin' s progress,  but  is  one  of  the  /.-:»•  ex  position*  which  are  reported  fi>  be  financially  successful 
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THE  SOCIETY  WOMAN 
BY  NARY  CADWALADER  JONES 

4S  proof  in  gradually  evolved  from  conflicting  statements.  I 

/%  must  la-gin  by  dying  tu  refute  the  |aipulur  opinion  as  to 

rA  flu*  idmU  of  women  who  are  in  society.  If  they  were 
-i-  A.  what  common  report  uml  belief  would  make  them,  there 
would  Is*  but  little  reason  for  this  or  any  other  article 
concerning  such  frivolous  and  harmful  creatures. 

They  are  «up|x>*n|  to  Is*  a selfish,  vain,  and  silly  lot,  who  la-gin 
their  day  by  sipping  chocolate  in  bed  at  noon,  and  end  it  at  a Imll 
alsjut  four  the  next  morning.  Milliners  die  of  overwork  to  gratify 
the  ambition  of  these  butterflies  to  lie  more  gorgeously  ami  vari- 
ously dressed  than  others  of  their  set;  coachmen  die  of  exposure 
from  waiting  in  the  cold  while  their  mistresses  dance  or  gossip 
for  hours:  they  are  supposed  to  have  no  patience  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  no  interest  in  the  perpetual  struggle  of  their  fellow- 
erruturrs,  no  sympathy  with  sum-ring,  no  compassion  for  failure. 
Their  huidwnd*  are  kept  at  work  like  slaves,  early  und  late,  that 
they  may  enjoy  a |M-r|a-tual  holiday  in  laborious  idleness.  News- 
papers print  columns  about  their  entertainment*,  their  jewels, 
their  clothes,  their  supposed  occupations,  while  most  of  the  scan- 
dals in  uny  community  are  promptly  laid  to  the  score  of  men  and 
women  who  are  immediately  called  " society  leaders,"  in  order 
that  a moral  may  Is*  more  sharply  pointed. 

L’nfortunatcly.  this  misconception  is  as  old  as  society  itself; 
the  fashionable  woman  was  la-rated  and  abused  before  the  days  of 
Juvenal,  and  in  this  country  the  “ society  women  ’’  of  New  York  are 
supposed  to  be.  above  all  others,  frivolous  and  selfish. 

There  are,  of  course,  silly  and  useless  and  vulgar  people  in  so- 
ciety, just  as  there  are  scheming  hypocrite*  in  religious  organiau- 
tlons.  but,  on  the  whole,  these  lutler  ure  ehielly  made  up  of  re- 
spectable people,  und  so  is  the  social  world. 

As  a matter  of  fuel,  any  woman  who  is  at  all  prominent  in  so- 
ciety lias  no  easy  time  of  it,  and  necdB  not  only  energy  and  de- 
rision of  character,  but  verv  definite  ideals,  which  are  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  fashionable  life.  She  may  go  out  and 
i ntertnin  a great  deal,  and  yet  be  an  excellent  housekeeper  and 
bring  up  her  children  creditably,  us  her  own  fashionable  mother 
diil  la-fore  her.  Indeed,  her  home  is  probably  governed  with  ex- 
ceptional efficiency,  which  is  the  fulfilment  of  one  important  ideal. 

As  charity  is  always  largely  dependent  upon  what  the  public 
is  plea -i-il  to  call  the  leisure  class,  it  represents  in  most  eases  a 
considerable  share  in  the  life  of  a society  woman.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  any  philanthropic  movement, 
either  in  public  or  private  charity,  which  has  not  been  organized 
and  supported  by  men  and  women  having  every  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered fashionable.  Kuril  woman  lias  one  or*  more  charities  in 
which  she  is  pet 'sunnily  interested,  and  this  does  not  mean  that  she 
occasionally  sends  a rhrek  towards  their  maintenance,  but  thut 
she  gives  her  own  time  and  attention,  sometimes  several  hours  out 
of  each  Week.  To  give  one  instance  out  of  many,  twice  a week 
several  girls  and  married  women  meet  at  the  room*  of  the  Hos- 
pital Ihs.k  and  Newspaper  Society,  and  there  work  for  two  nr 
three  hours  sorting  and  packing  newspapers  and  periodicals  for 
the  inmates  of  ninny  charitable  institutions, — and  very  dirty  and 
fatiguing  work  it  is.  Then,  many  women  regularly  visit  the 
nurds  of  the  different  hospitals,  and  report  systematically  as  to 
their  condition,  to  some  recognized  authority.'  All  this 'patient 
and  continuous  effort  inruns  in  most  rases  devotion  to  an  ideal, 
and  that  a high  one. 

The  rich  woman  ha*  her  full  share  of  responsibility  which  she 
rarely  shirks.  Her  daily  mail  is  something  appalling;  request* 
and  demands  are  made  on  her.  from  all  over  the  miintry.  by  people 
she  has  never  known,  for  objects  of  which  she  has  never  heard. 
Many  of  these  requests  are  simply  impudent,  but  others  are  worthy 
of  U'ing  investigated,  and  most  rich  women  employ  at  least  one 
secretary  or  almoner,  whose  business  it  is  to  inquire  into  all  de- 
serving rases,  whether  near  at  hand  or  distant,  and  to  report  as  to 
the  best  way  of  relieving  them.  The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  one 
should  not  conclude.  Im-imiisc  a woman  appears  at  a large  luncheon 
in  n smart  frock,  and  then  goes  on  to  a “ bridge"  party,  that  her 
existence  is  useless,  and  only  pleasure-seeking.  She  ’ may  have 
spent,  her  whole  morning  in  downright  hurd  work  of  one  sort  or 


Mary  ( 'adwalader  Jones 


another,  and  her  id«als  are  none  the  leas  present  to  her  than  if 
she  were  always  talking  about  them. 

As  the  strength  of  u chain  is  only  that  of  ita  weakest  link,  it 
is  but  nuturul  that  those  who  liuvc  not  given  much  thought  to  the 
subject  should  judge  the  women  whose  names  appear  with  tire- 
some iteration  in  the  newspapers  by  the  follies  and  vulgarities  of 
a few  among  them,  but  by  far  the  larger  nuinla-r  have  ideals,  some- 
time* very  definite,  sometimes  rather  vague,  but.  at  all  events,  im- 
portant enough  in  advantage  to  the  community  to  exempt  the  class 
to  which  their  possessors  belong  from  wholesale  condemnation. 
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THE  HARVARD -YALE  BOAT  RACE  AT  NEW  LONDON 


A Forecast  of  the  “Fourth** 


I rv  which  the  Child  is  F&ther  to  the  Man 

By  Albert  Levering 
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The  Hard-working  Human 
• Heart 

Some  oim*  with  an  aptitude  for  statistic* 
hit*  Inin  doing  a little  calculating  on  the 
subject  of  tin-  Ini  in  o 11  heart  and  it-,  activities. 
The  norinul  heart,  it  ap|*urM,  beats  it  bout 
seventy- five  time*  in  a minute:  mi  that  an 
hour's  record  would  In-  something  like  4320 
kxtii.  Supposing  that  « man  lives!  to  Im> 
fifty,  hi*  heart  would  have  lieu  ten  l.H1t2,l(IO,- 
<hmi  time-,  if  a Min  of  thin  man.  more  robust 
than  hi-  father,  should  fill  out  the  ncrip* 
t ora  I allotment  of  threescore  yearn  and  ten. 
hi-  heart -lieut*  would  number  2Ji40.024.tMKh 
It  i*  ea*v  to  understand.  after  such  a compu- 
tation, why  thin  hard-working  servant  of 
the  human  body  *o  frequently  wear*  out. 


THE 

FOUR-TRACK 

NEWS 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
OF  TRAVEL  AND  EDUCATION 


The  Novelist  and  the 
Obnoxious  Neighbor 

Mm.  OminF.  Meredith,  the  eminent  novel- 
ist. is  as  alert  and  witty  in  hi*  casual  talk 
ns  hr  is  ill  his  fiction.  Not  long  ago.  in 
conversation  with  n friend,  Mr.  Meredith  was 
asked  his  opinion  of  a certain  obnoxious  i»er- 
son  who  had  lately  set  tin  I in  the  neighbor- 
hood. " lie  seem*  to  me.”  replied  the  au- 
thor of  IHnnn  of  thr  ('roaimritys,  “ tn  lie  one 
of  the  least  of  (Soil's  mercies.** 


A i> vu  on  MOTMKWB.— Mas,  (Vixmow'h  Sounil'inSymr 
should  always  be  used  (nr  children  teething.  It  snathes  the 
child.  *i>ftena  the  ruins,  allay*  nil  pain,  cum  wind  calk,  and 
Is  the  best  remedy  fi>r  diarrluea.— (.f.fr.] 


Every  issue  of  the  magazine  is  beautifully  illustrated  ami  contains  one  hundred 
and  twenty  or  more  pages,  each  one  of  which  is  of  human  interest. 

Each  month's  Table  <>f  Contents  approximates 

A dozen  articles  upon  the  Places.  Peoples,  anil  Objects  of  all  countries,  with  Nature- 
Studies.  and  other  articles  upon  topics  of  general  value  and  interest. 

Four  or  five  readable  "Little  Histories. 

A numlier  of  poems  that  contain  something  more  than  a rhyme. 

An  editorial  department  devoted  to  "The  World's  Progress. '* 

A couple  of  pages  of  "Vest  Pocket  Confidences” — in  a minor  key. 

A department  of  especial  interest  to  the  traveling  millions 

Two  or  three  pages  of  miscellaneous  items  "Prom  the  Field  of  Fact." 

A "table"  of  I took  reviews 

Two  pages  devoted  to  current  New  York  theatrical  dtrings,  treated  in  a brief  "what 
and  where"  way. 

Enough  crisp  anti  humorous  briefs,  edited  by  the  scissors,  to  create  many  a laugh. 

In  short,  each  issue  of  the  Four-Track  News  contains  a fifty-rent  assortment  of 
good  things  for  five  cents,  every  article  being  fully  illustrated  by  the  finest  half-tones 
that  can  be  made 
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of  1 t>urr,  rVli,  iimwrHmnl  ri«iilrmvrd  milk  Is  Boartrs's 
r<mni  l£r aforatbo  I mw.  It  U nlway*  nvnll.ihU- 

fur  r*«»  utr  to  wlilrh  raw  milk  or  rrcnm  I*  devoted,  and  It 
f.ir  superior  to  thr  avrniR  in  “ ' * 

llorden’s  Condensed  Milk  C’o.- 


THK  SUMMER  HOARDER. 

Cimlnlnlnr  a list  of  .1,000  Mimmrr  hotels  and  hoarding-houM- 

on  or  reach  ed by  tk  . »>  1 M — — * 

a 2-cent  •tani|>  bj 


k l entral  lir>r«.  wnl  on  nrrlpt  of 


Exhiaxos  weakness  f.ir  health,  lassitude  for  energy,  by 
taking  Autwrrr’s,  the  Original  Angostura  Hitter-.  At  all 
druggists.  Refuse  substitute*. — 


The  scope  anti  character  of  this  magazine  is  indicated  by  the  following  titles  of  ar- 
ticles, all  profusely  illustrated,  that  have  appeared  in  recent  issue*: 


Picturesque  VmrrurU  Praderiek  A Otar 


H limit  of  IJt-fi  Holden 


In  the  limit  North  Viwla-Porm 
Beautiful  PrtrUi  Rira 


IK- 1 H Salmon 
Prank  W Mark 
. I leone  Wharton  James 
Ebeo  F.  Resfoed 
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C A Brnir.Ne 
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wonders  of  Mammoth  Cave  Pane  Wallrr  Stinpaun 

Nature*  Chronometer  It  M.  A'boui-h 

Van  Aruiale.  The  Platitudinarian  . Charles  Hatlell  Ixxunn 
The  Thne  Ore m»u  Alfred  llolman 

Am-imt  Prat'hei  w KalflW  . George  H Daniel* 
The  War  tUglc Mary  L Austin 


Tile  Stone*  the  Tot  etna  Tell 
Hunting  With  an  Opera  (ilau 
A f.ittle  Bit  of  Holland 
Adirondack  Mountain  Climhing  . . 
John  Brown  * Body 
Thr  Awakening  of  ihe  Fast  IKwm 
Th-*  Development  of  the  SlnmlHMt 

Silk  amt  I Is  Maker*. 

Little  Historic* : 

When  Kit  Canon  Sleeps  ...... 

Did  Fort  Putnam  

Thii  Confederate  White  House  . 

The  Chmtiiae  Bear  Tree  

Old  Salem  Me,  tme  Home  

Lincoln  » OW  Horne  .... 


. Luther  L Holden 
Hudson  Moore 
Charles  B WelM 

Harry  V Kndfonl 
. John  O Cniliaa 
l-eon  Mrad 
. W S Dunbar 
.Jason  Trench 

Sdith  Shirley 
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Herbert  Brooks 
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Luct  Plliot  Keeler 
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You  cannot  set  a Unit  clnss  dinner  unless  the  seine  you 
serve  la  lout’s  IMI'KKIAL  LAIMA  Dh»  ClIAMfAtlSk.- 
lAdl-l 


In  many  rases  of  Asthma  Ihsn'sCt  M*  SON  CONtll'MmOM 
Hives  relief  that  is  aliianst  enual  to  a cure.-|.Wt’.| 
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Subscription  price,  50  cents  a year  to  any  address  in  North  America: 
foreign  countries.  $1-00:  single  copies.  5 cents.  Sold  at  all  news 
stands,  or  address 

GEOR.GE  H.  DANIELS.  Publisher. 
Room  155  7 East  42d  St.,  New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS  . 

Pears’ 


HT*f  D Jf*  f 1 c * By  HENRY  B.  BOONE  & 

Ihe  Kedtields  succession  KENNETH  brown 

A mSkeri  of  "AsJlrwr  Lrurt  Ho*it  " 

A vivid  and  entertaining  picture  of  Virginia  country  life.  The  love  story  is  cleverly 
managed  and  piques  the  reader's  interest  front  first  to  last.  Scenes  of  fox  hunting 
and  other  country  s|K>rts  are  described  with  fidelity,  yet  with  much  djuJi  and  color. 

8vo,  Ornamented  Cloth,  51.50 


To  keep  the  skin  clean  is  to 
wash  the  excretions  from  it 
off ; the  skin  takes  care  of  itself 
inside  if  not  blocked  outside. 

To  wash  it  often  and  clean, 
without  doing  any  sort  of 
violence  to  it  requires  a most 
gentle  soap,  a soap  with  no  free 
alkali  in  it. 

Pears’,  the  soap  that  clears 
but  not  excoriates. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 


$25 

To  Colorado 
and  back 


That  will  he  our  price  for  a ticket 
Irotn  ChbaKtx  Emm  St.  Louis  onlv 
fji.  These-  sprcUl  tickets  will  tw  on 
sale  July  i to  to.  good  to  return  until 
August  jt.  (In  other  iiu»»  during 
the  summer,  ticket*  will  he  f jolfotn 


Handbook  of  Colorado. 

It  will  tell  you  all  about  the  hotel*, 
hoarding  house*  and  ranches,  their 
liriees.  attractions,  charges  lor  liter?, 
robing  and  hunting  everything 
should  know  about  Colorado,  the  one 
[H-rlert  *|«a  in  America  fur  a summer 


A t.  S.  BUST  IS.  Passenger  T.»lt* 
Maneges,  Chicago.  H*rll*glu*  a 0*h>t 
Rr  Co.,  soy  Adai»t  Sm«.  Cklcago. 


*“>•  41*  45 
lies  wide. 


For  sale  by 
leading  re- 
tailers and 
jobbers. 


**a|V-.  vt  this  mutlm  attaint  <r»«  **  applUaO«i. 

Treat  & Converse, 

79  & 8i  Worth  Street.  New  York 
Boston  Pnii  APSiriu  a R*i.tim»*s  Chicago  St.  lAtt 
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HK  leaned  back  against  the  wire  fence,  hi*  elbow*  on  tin* 
top  strand,  li ik  hand#  hanging  straight  out  like  the  pawn 
of  a begging  dug.  The  heel  of  hia  worn  veil  tdioe  rested 
on  the  Tower  wire  ami  swung  it  to  and  fro.  lie  had  nut 
joined  thr  crowd  of  men  and  women  who  stood  uliout  the 
gate.  As  usual  he  sought  to  In*  alone. 

An  excited  uplift  of  voice#  down  the  fence  line  in  the  »jq>o*itr 
direction  caused  him  to  turn  hi*  head  slowly.  There  stood,  aloof 
from  the  other  group,  a little  mob  that  pointed  and  gesticulated 
wildly,  with  a clamor  of  coarse  gutturals  and  singsong  intonu- 
lions.*  They  were  ragged  and  dingy  with  an  occasional  bright  color 
in  the  head-dresses  of  the  women;  their  facea.  such  ns  could  la* 
seen,  were  dull  tdnek.  red  black,  or  dusty  sodden  brown.  Their 
speech,  part  taal.  part  kntlir,  part  clicking  with  the  aboriginal  truce 
of  the  great  ancient  Hush  jarred  discordantly  on  the  morning  still* 
Itcsa — for  the  people  at  the  gate,  whose  backs  were  to  him,  spoke  in 
whisper*  or  at  most  in  undertones. 

All  eyes  were  in  one  direction,  following  the  edge  of  the  level 
highlnnd  that  cut  the  sky  to  the  eaat  and  south.  Above  it  hung  a 
at  retching  cloud  of  dust,  and  drawn  against  the  strip  of  blue  lie- 
low  was  a moving,  undulating  line  of  men  and  horses.  Where  it 
poured  over  the  furthest  eastern  hill  and  disappeared,  it  glinted 
occasionally  in  the  great  blu/.e  of  the  sun.  On  a tall  pointed  kopje, 
which  stood  out  from  the  highlands  on  the  west,  a jH.int  of  light 
(lushed,  blazed,  flashed,  stopped. — hluzed  again,  then  dickered  inter- 
mittently. From  that  direction  there  broke  suddenly  a distant  pat- 
tering sound  thut  lasted  but  a minute  nnd  diet!  away. 

The  big  man  leaning  against  the  wire  fence  straightened  himself. 
" Almilchtig!  They  are  everywhere!"  hr  groaned.  Then,  sinking 
to  the  ground  lie  squatted  with  hi*  elbow#  on  his  knees  and  his  head 
laiwisl  down  lad  ween  them.  For  some  minutes  he  did  not  move. 

How  ini|Mitrnt  he  felt!  lmw  he  hated  these  cursed  Invaders  who 
had  come  to  despoil  the  lund  that,  despite  everything,  lie  loved  ad 
dearly  I lie  forgot  the  numb  pain*  that  were  on  him  in  this  sharp 
anguish  of  hi*  soul — again  he  groaned  and  was  silent. 

“ Sierstaeh!  thrv  have  all  the  wagons  in  South  Africa — all  in  the 
world!"  said  a voice  altove  him,  speaking  in  Dutch. 

The  scuted  one  hmked  nit.  A little  old  man  lame,  brnt,  nnd  lean- 
ing on  a heavy  stick,  stood  over  him. 

"See.  man; — man!  look!'*  he  repeated — " more  have  gone  by  al- 
ready than  we  had  in  the  great  trek — more  than  the  wagon-makers 
of  the  Panrl  could  build  in  twenty  years!" 

Agniiist  the  »ky  altove  the  black  cliff,  only  two  miles  away,  they 
streamed  along:  span  after  span  of  oxen,  team  after  team  of 
straining,  stumbling  mule*.  The  first  long  column  of  mounted  men 
and  trudging  infantry  had  moved  silently,  but  now  the  air  was 
lillrd  with  the  distant  clucking  of  great  wheels,  the  lilt  of  the 
voorloopers,  and  the  cries  of  the  driver*. 


Diet  Van  Rooy  could  hear  it  no  longer.  With  a lurch  of  hi* 
great  frame  he  stood  erect  and,  disdaining  to  answer  old  Oom 
Ihivid,  turind  and  walked  up  the  wide  grass-grown  street  that 
separat'd  the  line*  of  little  houses. 

< Kid  little  bouse#  they  were,  each  like  the  other,  built  on  one 
plan,— corrugated  iron  naif*  and  sides,  with  narrow  wooden  stoops 
nnd  a water  barrel  at  the  drip  of  the  cavea.  He  left  the  dusty 
foot -path  at  the  fourth  house  on  the  left,  and  striding  up  the  step* 
seat'd  himself  in  a great,  roughly- made  chair. 

lie  looked  off  to  the  eastward.  Soon  he  expected  to  sec  smoke 
and  Haines  rising,  miles  away  beyond  the  hill*,  when*  lay  the 
capital.  The  invaders  must  be  swarming  there  by  now,  for  the 
bouattd  fort*  had  not  stopped  them. 

The  nearby  scene  was  the  same  as  he  had  known  it  for  the  last 
few  years.  There,  outside  the  wire  fence,  was  the  house  of  the 
Russian  doctor  on  the  .-dde  of  the  barren  kopje;  down  at  the  corner 
of  the  street  was  the  large  eottnge  of  the  rieli  family  from  the 
colony — they  had  a loam  garden  with  flowers  and  vines.  Directly 
In  front  of’  him.  standing  alone,  was  the  church — the  strangest 
church  in  all  the  world — built  like  a great  bishop’s  mitre,  with 
both  halve*  free  to  the  air.  The  visiting  Predicant  preach'd  to  his 
congregation  across  an  ojk-ii  space  through  which  one  might  drive 
an  ox  team. 

Two  little  children,  a ls»y  and  a girl,  came  walking  down  the 
roadway  hand  in  hand.  As  they  pass'd  by  the  house  where  Piet 
Van  Rooy  sat  they  noddrd  to  him.  There  was  no  smile  on  their 
little  gnomelike  faces;  they  looked  dulhd  l»y  old  age,  their  feature* 
set  and  molded  by  premature  despair.  A short  distance  behind 
them  walked  a woman  haltingly.  The  lower  half  of  her  face  was 
concealed  bv  a cloth  worn  like  the  Egyptian  fellaheen— only  her 
ryr*  showed. 

l’lel  Van  Roov  stretched  out  his  great  hand*  and  looked  at  the 
huge  swelled  knuckles — lie  felt  carefully  at  hi*  throat  under  his 
straggly  (ward.  A voice  railed  to  him. 

There  in  the  doorway  stood  u woman,  face  hidden  like  the  other. 
He  answered  the  hoarse  whimpering  question; 

“ ,1a.  the  Koinrkn  have  gone,”  he  said.  " They  will  not  harm  ua. 

Mb.  Fear  nothing  I” 

Then  lie  turned  again.  There  was  the  sky — there  was  (Jod — there 
was  the  universe!  And  there  about  him  was  hia  world  and  they 
tluit  dwelt  therein — Lepers:  lepers. — every  onel 

In  the  garden  of  the  doctor’s  house  a little  figure  was  working 
with  a line.  Piet  Van  Rooy  strode  up  the  street  to  the  boundary 
line,  nnd  attracting  the  worker’s  attention  beckoned  him  with  n 
sweep  of  his  arm. 

It  was  a clear  sparkling  night,  so  still  that  one  could  hear  the 
trickle  of  the  tiny  stream  that  Unwed  through  the  washed-out  dam. 


The  haul  and  shoulders  oj  u man  appeared  i ih.-iv  the  r.n  k*  Jess  than  fijly  paces  to  Itis  right 
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LEADING  HOTELS 


All  overthe  civilized  world 
V THE  IMPROVED 


hear  the  hoof-fall*  of  a home  approaching 
nlong  the  windy  road.  Nearer  they  came. 
Slowly  nnd  painfully  he  bent,  lifting  aome- 
lliing  from  the  ground.  It  wa*  a gaudy 
blanket,  rolled  tight  and  lied  up  for  the 
raddle  bow. 

" Kleinboy!" 

" Baas!” 

“ You  did  not  fail  met" 

**  Nie,  Baa*.” 

There  atood  a thin,  yellow  home,  and  at 
his  head  a thinner,  yellow  human  being. 
Over  the  high-check  boned  fare  the  *kin  was 
stretched  mummy-wise.  The  rag*  scarcely 
concealed  the  skeleton  figure.  Only  a glance 
wa*  needed  to  tell  him.  low pat  of  all,  Inst 
of  the  lowest,  the  fiarinh  of  the  veldt— the 
hush  man ! llis  age  no  one  might  guess 
within  twoscore. 

"Did  you  get  everything.  Kleinboy;  all 
vour  master  left?'' 

••  Ja.  Ilun*.  and  the  biltong  and  two  loaves 
of  bread.” 

As  the  hushman  spoke  he  began  to  un- 
fasten a strap  at  the  saddle,  something  heavy 
fell  to  the  ground,  he  picked  it  up.  It  was  a 
Mauser  rifle  that  topped  him  by  an  inch  or 
two.  Propping  it  against  him,  he  extended 
a heavy  strip  of  eunvna  with  little  leather 
pockets. 

Piet  Van  Rooy  slipped  it  over  hi* 
shoulders. 

"There  are  more  in  the  bag.  Baas.”  said 
the  yellow  skeleton,  as  he  made  fust  the 
blanket  aeros*  the  home's  withers. 

“ flood.” 

The  big  man  took  the  bridle  nnd.  balancing 
the  rifle  In  his  free  hand  as  a counterpoise, 
swung  himself  into  the  saddle. 

"You  are  a good  kerl,  Kleinboy,  Clod 
hies*  yon.” 

" Master  i*  kind.” 

From  the  direction  of  the  town— «o  far 
away — there  sounded  the  faint  staccato 
whistle  of  a locomotive.  The  road  to  the 
cursed  gold  Held*  was  open!  The  invader* 
had  full  possession! 

The  leper  raised  in  his  stirrups  and  shook 
his  great  gnarled  fist.  Then  he  headed  the 
overburdened  horse  towards  the  black 
western  hills,  nnd.  with  a thump  of  his 
hods,  urged  him  into  a swift  stumbling 
walk. 
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It  wa*  an  exceedingly  long  shot,  if  it  had 
come  from  the  distant  river-bed.  and  mirrlv 
it  muflt  have,  fnr  there  wa*  not  enough 
rover  on  the  ojven  plain  t<>  hide  the  move- 
ments of  a meer-cat  A straight  shot  it  wa* 
too.  for  n man  had  tumbled  off  hi*  horse, 
with  a jangle  of  his  accoutrements,  dead  a* 
dead  could  Is*. 

The  incident  had  thrown  the  whole  column 
into  confusion.  A moment  In-fore  the  men 
had  been  laughing  and  talking  a*  they  came 
down  the  rocky  road  from  the  highland. 
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perimp*  they  would  hive  to  fight  their  way  serosa  the  drift!  Al- 
ready at  intervals  little  Hakes  of  dual  were  jumping  here  and 
I he  re  amid  the  sparse  wire-grass.  It  appeared  as  if  the  innocent- 
looking  bushes  might  hide  the  enemy  in  force. 

One  of  the  group  of  officer*, — all  were  watching  intently,  with- 
out removing  their  glasara  from  their  eye* — suddenly  exclaimed, 
aloud  r 

“ |lv  gad!  There  he  poc*,  just  in  the  line  of  that  depression  in 
the  hills.  Sec  the  duat  rising. — hack  of  those  bushes!  One  man,  by 
jove ! " 

Toward  the  low  line  of  broken  hills,  north  of  the  river,  rode  a 
big  man  on  a yellow  horse;  he  paused  as  he  entered  the  shadow  of 
a steep-sided  kloof,  and  turning,  brandished  his  rifle  with  a 
triumphant  gesture — a gesture  that  suggested  the  laugh  or  shout 
that  might  accompany  it.  Then  he  disappeared  in  the  shadow. 

They  finished  burying  the  dead  man.  the  sergeant  making  note* 
of  the'  contents  of  fils  pockets,  and  soon  the  column  was  moving 
again:  jangling  and  f rumpling,  sliding  and  stumbling  along  the 
rough  road  to  the  drift.  They  splashed  through  the  stream  un- 
molested, ami  only  the  little  mound  on  the  hillside  was  left  to 
mark  one  of  the  *oon-t«>-be-forgottvn  incidents  of  war. 

It  liegan  to  be  monotonous;  it  grew  more  than  irritating,  it  he- 
cume  a source  of  menacing  discomfort.  No  ofBctT  with  a small 
escort  could  ride  out  ten  miles  from  town  in  search  of  butter, 
chickens,  or  eggs,  without  being  sniped  at,  and  very  often  hit. 
Sometimes  it  was  from  tiehind  a kraal  wall,  sometimes  it  was 
from  a black,  ateep-eidfd  Itopje,  that  the  ballet  come,  sometime*  it 
was  from  a deserted  farmhouse.  It  might  lx*  a poor  despatch- 
rider,  or  a wandering  correspondent.  Vet,  again,  it  might  have 
been  a major  or  a colonel,  for  that  matter,  that  was  the  sniper's 
object.  Already  two  good  officers  had  fallen  victim*  to  the  aim  of 
the  lone  sharp-shooter,  and  there  were  three  or  four  in  hospital. 

It  had  been  pretty  well  nettled  by  this  time  that  he  was  alone. 
His  locality  and  habitat  were  known,  and  «o  it  happened  one 
early  morning  la-fore  sunrise  that  three  hundred  mounted  men,  a 
galloping  Colt  hattery,  and  two  guns  of  the  Knynl  Horse  started 
out  from  the  conquered  capital,  and  led  by  two  kalfir  scouts, 
threaded  their  way  through  the  poort.  and  headed  for  a barren 
bit  of  broken  country  that  lay  on  the  edge  of  the  great,  bush  veldt. 

At  the  same  time' that,  this  detachment  left  the  town,  n smaller 
one  left  a post  some  miles  to  the  westward  and  was  advancing  to 
meet  the  first.  They  deployed  as  the  daylight  widened  and  ns  they 
approached  one  another,  the  two  half  segment*  of  a circle  extended 
until,  in  the  cordon,  lay  the  few  hundred  acres  of  broken  table  land. 

The  ground  had  been  fought  over  twice  before.  A roving  com- 
mando had  once  laagered  in  the  kloof  near  a little  gray  farm- 
house.  They  had  slaughtered  some  beeves  there,  and  two  rotting 
heads  decorated  the  stone  posts  of  the  kraal  gate,  where  some 
playful  burger  had  placed  them.  The  farm  had  al*n  been  visited 
by  the  British,  that  was  evident.  The  little  house  had  been  ran- 
sacked. the  door*  had  been  chopped  away  for  firewood,  the  interior 
was  a ehao*. 

From  out  of  the  ruined  doorway  there  stepped  a tall,  slouching 
figure — a big.  bearded  man,  who  tinqx-d  painfully  as  he  walked. 
As  he  turned  In  go  to  the  stulilc  he  stopped,  and.  pushing  the 
ragged  flap  of  bis  hat  up  from  hi*  forehead,  gaud  out  into  the 
plain. 

A curse,  in  Dutch,  broke  from  hi*  lip*.  There,  he  could  see  them 
now  ! a long  line  of  mounted  men,  swinging  in  towards  his  rocky 
fastness!  He  shambled  hurriedly  to  the  stable,  and  leading  out  the 
yellow  horse,  tossed  the  saddle  on  his  hack.  Scarcely  slopping  to 
make  fast  the  buckles,  hr  Hung  himself  into  the  saddle  and  rode 
straight  up  among  the  rocks  to  the  highest  point. 

There  he  paused  and  dismounted.  He  cursed  again.  To  the 
west  stretched  another  line  of  oncoming  men ; to  the  north  the 
same,  and  to  the  south  they  hemmed  him  in!  Those  to  the  east- 
ward were  the  nearest  i«w.  He  hacked  the  horse  from  the  crest 
of  the  hill  mid  settled  himself  among  the  rocks. 

A quick  glams-  out  on  the  plain  and  he  shoved  the  sights  of  tho 
rifle  up  to  eighteen  hundred  metre*.  Hi*  cheek  saiik  to  the  stock, 
hi*  keen  eve  glanced  along  the  barrel,  he  preyed  the  trigger  quick- 
ly. lie  could  hear  hi*  own  bullet  a*  it  sped  away.  The  line 
stopped.  He  grunted  with  satisfaction,  for  a rider  and  horse, 
among  the  most  advanced  came  down  together.  The  men  dis- 
mounted now.  Hut  there  was  no  reply — they  had  not  found  him  yet. 

The  horses  were  being  led  hack  now,  and  fhe  firing  commenced. 
It  came  from  all  round.  The  bullet*  spattered  in  among  the  rock*, 
swept  up  the  kloof  and  fell  about  the  little  farmhouse  one  hundred 
feet  below  him.  As  yet  they  had  not  found  his  hiding-place.  The 
leper  laughed!  One  man  against  four  hundred!  He  opened  np 
now  and  fired  quickly.  In  five  minutes  he  had  taken  twenty 
sighted  sliot*  and  then  they  sjiotted  hint.  The  detachment  to  the 
south  had  called  up  the  Coli  lottery,  and  soon  the  rhythmic  thump- 
ing of  the  gun*  presaged  the  leaden  stream  which  swept  up  the 
hillside  until  it  found  his  hiding- plai-e. 

lie  must  change  hi*  position!  That  urns  his  first  thought.  He 
half  raised  himself  on  111*  elbow,  and,  s*  he  did  so,  the  In-ad  and 
shoulder*  of  a man  appeared  shove  the  rock*  less  than  fifty  pare* 
to  his  right.  They  both  fir**d  at  once,  The  leper's  hat  wa*  dashed 
from  hi*  head  and  the  bullet  cut  n furrow  through  hi*  hnir,  but 
the  khaki  man  bad  caught  it  fair  between  the  eyes,  and  never 
even. quivered  when  he  fell. 

Piet  Van  Roov  scrambled  to  hi*  feet  and  dnshed  down  the  kloof, 
heading  for  the  farmhouse.  A score  of  bullets  followed  him  ns  he 
half  fell  through  the  doorway.  He  gained  a window,  hi*  rifle  be- 
gan coughing  hurriedly.  Hut  his  aim  was  deadly,  two  men  who 
had  exposed  themselves  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  fell  wounded,  the 
rest  took  cover  hurriedlv.  They  were  sll  about  him  now,  and  he 
had  but  ten  cartridges  left! 


Then,  all  at  oner  the  marksmen,  on  the  hill*  about,  heard  a 
weird,  strange  sound ! Piet  Van  Rooy  had  broken  into  song!  He 
eliunted  om-  of  the  old  p*alm*  of  David  as  he  fought;  his  voice  rose 
ubove  the  crackling  and  fluttering  of  the  rifle*.  It  challenged  and 
imprecated,  it  wailed  and  triumphed,  the  men  on  the  hill*  stopped 
tiring. 

There  was  a lull ; and  out  of  this  silence  there  came  the  scream- 
ing crescendo  of  an  incoming  shell.  Fair  at  the  lintel  of  the  door 
it  fell  and  hurst.  A tongue  of  flame  leaped  from  the  caves,  another 
from  the  edge  where  the  chimney  joined  the  rough  thatched  roof, 
a moment,  more,  and  the  gray  farm-house  was  one  red  suioch  of 
flame.  The  mm  from  the  hill*  came  down  and  gathered  close. 

Suddenly  there  came  a shout.  A figure  with  clothe*  smoking 
and  singed  dimlx-d  through  a window  and  fell  outside.  Some  men 
rushed  forward.  The  frightful  apparition  half -mac  to  its  feet  and 
waved  them  away,  shouting  sonic  word*  in  Dutch.  A colonial,  who 
had  starti-d  with  the  first,  held  liuck  the  men  on  either  side  of  him. 
“ lie’s  a leper!"  he  cried.  “ la-uvr  him  alone!  Don't  touch  him!*’ 
“What  of  that!”  answered  a young  officer,  excitedly.  “Here, 
some  of  you!" 

He  hastened  to  tho  rescue,  calling  the  other*  on.  Before  lit* 
could  reach  him.  however,  Piet  Van  Rooy  tottered  like  a ruined 
tower  and  fell  back  through  the  blaring  window. 

Down  the  side  of  the  hill  shambled  a thin,  yellow  horse.  No  one 
hindered  him.  Before  he  had  gone  half-way  the  old  worn  saddle 
fell  from  hi*  back.  Then  like  a scapegoat  he  trotted  out  into  the 
wilderness. 

Getting  Ready  for  a.  Cup  Race 

By  George  A.  Cormack 
Secrotary  of  tho  Now  York  Yacht  Club 

THERE  haa  always  been  a popular  belief  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  individual*  who  challenge  for  and  defend  the  America’* 
Cup.  This  i*.  of  course,  a misapprehension.  It  is  a 
yacht  club  that  challenges,  and  another  yacht  club 
that  defend*  — it  is  not  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  but  the 
Royal  Ulster  Yacht  Club  which  challenge*  for  the  America'* 
Cup;  and  it  is  not  Mr.  Morgan  or  Mr.  Iselin,  hut  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  which  defend*  it.  The  New  York 

Yacht  Club  lias  always  defended  the  Cup  for  the  reason  that 
It  was  presented  with  the  trophy  by  the  original  winner*  of  the 
prize,  mu!  it  accordingly  remain*  under  their  control  until  their 
representative  i#  defeated  in  a race.  Individual?  may,  however, 
and  Usually  do,  own  the  yachts  which  are  selected  to  defend  the 
Cup;  for  instance,  in  the  Inst  race*.  Mr.  .1,  P.  Morgan  owned  the 
Columbia,  but  the  race*  were  sailed  under  the  name  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club.  In  the  same  races  the  Shamrock-  //.  represented 
the  Royal  Ulster  Yacht  Club,  although  the  host  wa*  owned  by 
Sir  Thoms*  Lipton. 

The  whole  matter  of  arranging  for  a Cup  race  is  quite  simple 
and  uncomplicated.  To  take  the  lust  challenge  a*  an  example: 
When  it  was  determined  to  make  another  try  for  the  Cup  this 
year,  tin*  secretary  of  the  Royal  Ulster  Yacht  Club  sent  a com- 
munication to  the  secretary  of  the  Nl-w  York  Yacht  Club  con- 
veying the  challenge.  The  secretary  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  Immediately  notified  the  commodore.  The  commodore  then 
called  a special  meeting  to  consider  condition*  and  term*,  and  a 
Challenge  Committee  was  appointed  with  power  to  arrange  the 
conditions  of  a match  with  the  challenging  club.  This  Com- 
mittee 011  Challenge  is  identical  with  tho  one  known  to  the  new* 
paper*  and  the  general  public  a*  tho  Cun  Committee,  The  Chal- 
lenge Committee  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  and  a challenge 
committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  Ulster  Yacht  Club  then  made 
arrangements  which  constitute  virtually  a mutual  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  clubs.  After  these  preliminary  matter*  had  been 
satisfactorily  arranged,  the  whole  matter  wa*  then  submitted 
hack  to  the  respective  club*  for  ratification,  after  which  the  com- 
mittees nigm-d  the  term*  of  agreement.  Thi*  concluded  the  only 
preliminary  formalities  necessary  for  the  arrangrment  of  an  in- 
ternational match. 

After  the  challenge  I*  rcrelved  cornea  the  question  of  ar- 
ranging for  the  actual  defence  of  the  Cup.  The  defender  may  be 
built  either  by  a single  member  or  by  a syndicate  composed  of 
member*  of  the  club.  Any  member  or  members  may  build  a bout 
to  compete  in  the  trial  races,  and.  if  she  proves  herself  the  hr«t 
of  the  contestant*,  to  defend  the  Cup.  Her  length  and  general 
dimensions  an-  determined  by  those  of  the  challenger,  subject,  of 
course,  to  certnin  gestrict ion*  named  in  the  Deed  of  f!ift.  The 
fixing  of  the  date  and  the  number  of  races  to  W sailed  i*  the 
work  of  the  Challenge  Committee,  while  the  Regatta  Committee 
takes  charge  of  the  actual  sailing  of  the  race*.  The  Challenge 
Committee  always  request*  the  Regatta  Committee  to  take  charge 
of  the  trial  rare*  as  well. 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club  has  always  felt  obliged  to  u*r 
a boat  of  the  same  rig  as  the  challenger,  although  there  is  no 
rub-  which  require*  it  to  do  so.  In  ease,  however,  one  club  should 
decide  to  use  n sloop  and  the  other  a schooner,  or  in  ease  the 
two  parties  were  nimble  to  agrep  on  term*,  the  situation  would 
be  governed  by  pertain  fixed  rule*  which  are  laid  down  for  a match 
without  time  allowance. 

There  are  no  regulation*  governing  the  nationality  of  the  erew* 
of  the  boat*.  It  is  purely  ;i  matter  of  sentimental  consideration 
which  require*  that  the  American  I mot  shall  be  manned  by  Amer- 
ican sailors.  The  only  requirement  of  thi*  sort  that  is  contained 
in  the  Deed  of  Gift  b»  that  the  vessel*  shall  la*  constructed  in  the 
country  to  which  the  challenging  or  defending  club  belongs.  This 
does  not,  however,  applv  to  the  anila  or  soars,  but  only  to  the 
hull*. 
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Mascagni  at  Rehearsal 

Hi  ring  the  lu*l  diwi  rrlmirttl  at  th«' 
Metropolitan  Opera-house  of  Mascagni'*  -Iff* 
|uinreH>  opera,  “ Iris,”  which  waa  produced 
lu»t  autumn  for  the  final  time  in  America, 
Mascagni,  who  wa»  conducting  the  orchestra, 
wj»  greatly  annoyed  by  the  ineffective  per- 
formance of  one  of  the  singers  in  a par- 
ticular scene.  The  passage  wax  a very  in- 
tense one — a love  scene  between  the  chief 
reprobate  and  the  heroine. 

**  l)o  not  move  so  timidly!  stand  further 
to  the  right!  play  with  more  vigor!  more 
color!  more  variety!"  shouted  the  composer 
above  the  surgr  of  the  music. 

The  unfortunate  actor,  thoroughly  dis- 
comforted. went  from  bad  to  worse  in  his 
impersonation,  and  now  was  singing  almost 
continually  out  of  tune.  The  exasperated 
composer  could  stand  it  no  longer,  lie 
•topped  the  orchestra  and  beckoned  the 
singer  down  to  the  footlights. 

“ Since  all  other  methods  for  making  the 
passage  effective  seem  to  have  failed,"  he 
remarked  sarcastically,  in  his  most  ocrupu- 
h ms  Italian,  " suppose  you  try  singing  it  on 
the  key?” 


June  and  December 

That  youth  of  thine. 

Dear  love.  I do  remember. 

Though  thy  blur  eyes  no  longer  shine 
With  June's  delight,  and  pale  December 
Hath  limped  her  snows  upon  thee : 

But  still  thou  dost  remember 
The  gentleness  that  won  me. 

Thou  art  the  same 
As  when  I first  beheld  thee, 

For  youth,  forsooth,  is  but  a name; 
And  all  the  graces  that  impelled  then 
Have  so  exalted  duty, 

That  youth  hath  ne’er  excelled  thee 
In  |>erfectncss  of  beauty. 

Loi  ijsk  Morgan  Sim.. 


Japan  of  To-Day  and  To- 
Morrow 

By  George  Lynch 

See  pege  1070 

In  this  niv  latest  visit  to  Japan  I have 
been  more  than  over  struck  with  the  alert- 
ness, progress,  and  pushfulncss  of  the 
people.  During  the  couple  of  months  I have 
lawn  lu-re  I have  had  opportunity  of  seeing 
two  celebrations  which  were  jubilant  of  what 
the  country  had  accomplished,  making  for 
a nr  or  |»racr,  since  it  adopt cd  Western  ideas, 
'flic  review  of  the  fleet  held  by  the  Kmpcror 
at  Kobe  seemed  to  espial  in  popularity  with 
the  masses  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  at 
Osaka.  It  appealed  to  the  deep-seated  war- 
like spirit  of  the  people  and  to  their  pride, 
or  vanity  as  those  who  are  not  thetr  ad- 
mirers call  it.  The  clerk  of  the  weather 
stage-managed  it  with  dramatic  off  eel.  A 
thick  fog  lay  over  the  Imy  of  Kolie  until  the 
Kmprror  stepped  on  Itnard  the  .Isfimfl,  and 
no  sooner  had  lie  done  m>  and  the  imperial 
standard  with  the  gold  chrysanthemum  on  a 
crimson  ground  wu*  unfurled  than  the  fog 
lifted  like  a curtain  and  showed  the  im- 
mense fleet  of  forty-five  vessels,  not  counting 
the  foreign  war-ships,  drawn  lip  in  five  lines. 
His  Majesty  stood  upon  the  bridge  as  tlio 
.tmiina  strained  slowly  through  the  licet 
taking  evidently  a keen  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. and  asking  frequent  questions  of 
the  naval  officers  surrounding  him. 

The  Emperor  on  View 

There  was  something  impressive  in  the 
dead  silence,  whirli  Is  considered  the  m««t 
respectful  greeting  for  him,  with  which  he 
was  received  by  the  dense  crowd  on  shore 
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New  Conceptions 
in  Science 

By  CARL  SNYDER 

I^HIS  is  not  a dry  and  arid  treatise, 
unintelligible  to  the  general 
reader,  but  a clear,  compre- 
hensive exposition  of  the  results  of 
latter-day  scientific  research  and  dis- 
covery. The  underlying  romance  of 
science  and  scientific  method  has  never 
been  more  convincingly  set  forth  than 
by  Mr.  Snyder.  The  book  will  be 
nothing  short  of  a revelation  to  the 
average  layman,  while  of  abiding 
value  to  the  scientific  student. 
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through  which  he  passed  coining  (■»  ntul  re- 
turning from  the  review,  the  flotilla  of  small 
boat*  full  of  sightseers  in  the  bay,  on  the 
crowded  deck  of  the  .U'lmn.  or  when  passing 
through  the  fleet  itself;  the  salutation  an 
he  passed  each  ship  of  “ Ho-Ilai " repeated 
three  time*  serving  only  to  arrentunte  the 
profound  silence.  After  the  review  there  was 
a banquet  on  the  .4 Mina,  and  the  Emperor 
h|Nike  a few  words  to  each  of  us  foreigners 
who  had  the  honor  to  he  pre*ented.  He  is 
tall  for  a JiipnnrNf,  and  when  sitting  down 
looks  itiuotig  Kurojieans  about  their  ordinary 
al/e.  but  gives  one  the  Idea  that  he  suffers 
from  leading  too  sedentary  a life.  The 
prince  im|>crial  did  not  attend  the  review, 
and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  his  health  is 
*o  delicate  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  he  will 
ever  occupy  the  throne.  The  fleet  represent- 
ed 220.000  tons,  and  the  government  policy 
of  naval  expansion  seems  bound  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  whatever  measures  of  increased 
taxation  the  money  is  to  be  found  for  it. 

Tho  Osaka  Exhibition 

There  is  more  real  matter  of  congratula- 
tion in  the  industrial  review  of  the  country 
to  lw  seen  nt  the  Osaka  Exhibition;  there 
even  more  than  on  the  placid  waters  of  the 
hay  of  Kobe  was  one  tilled  with  astonish- 
ment ut  what  this  people  hud  accomplished 
in  little  over  thirty  years.  The  lacquer- 
work.  the  embroideries,  and  the  various 
blanches  of  manufacture  where  they  bring 
the  feeling  of  the  true  artist  into  the  mak- 
ing of  ulcnsils  for  every-day  life  are  distinc- 
tively and  characteristically  their  own.  hut 
their  recent  progress  is  more  forcibly  shown 
in  such  things  ns  their  machinery,  the  ex- 
hibits of  electrical  appliances,  the  ship-build- 
ing section  and  such  like.  They  are  great 
imitators  of  everything  from  brandy  to 
bicycles,  and  do  not  stop  short  even  Of  imi- 
tating the  lnbels.  There  is  one  section  in 
ivhich  their  imitativeneas  Is  a ghastly 
failure — in  the  picture-gallery.  There  are 
some  delightful  Kakemonos  on  the  walls, 
and  as  lung  as  they  have  painted  in  their 
own  style  tho  work  is  good,  but  some  of  their 
artists  have  evidently  been  to  study  in  Paris, 
and  the  result  is  a hideous  hybrid  product 
not  Japanese  and  not  French,  and  the  pict- 
ures bo  poor  that  no  restaurant-keeper  in  the 
Quartier  Latin  would  give  a meal  in  ex- 
change for  the  best  of  them.  It  would  he 
far  better  if  they  had  remained  true  to 
themselves,  and  did  not  imagine  that  a 
foreign  style  of  painting  can  be  adopted 
with  the  facility  of  putting  on  a silk  hat 
and  European  clothes.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing section  containing  the  Formosa  exhibits, 
and  the  whole  exhibition  gives  an  excellent 
synopsis  of  Japanese  industrial  progress. 

A Bloodless  Invasion 

From  Ja|tan  1 crossed  to  Korea.with  which 
in  so  many  wavs  it  is  now  closely  connect- 
ed, lieing  dependent  on  it  for  a great  portion 
of  its  food  supply,  and  being  the  ground 
where  a most  curious  bloodless  invasion  may 
be  seen  in  eon  no*  of  progress.  We  hear  a lot 
altout  the  Russian  occupation  of  Manchuria, 
hut  lirrr  on  every  aide  signs  of  the  Japanese 
occupation  of  Korea  and  invasion  by  rail- 
way are  forced  on  one's  notice.  Fusnn  is 
likely  to  become  a numt  im|H>rtunt  city  with- 
in a very  few  years.  The  harlsir,  which  is 
perfectly  landlocked.  I»  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  entire  Japanese  fleet : already 
the  Japanese  own  all  the  best  sites,  and 
whole  streets  of  Japanese  houses  can  l«e  wen 
in  course  of  erection;  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  buy  a site,  as  the  Japanese  will  not  sell. 
A*  a mutter  of  fact  the  Japanese,  despite 
numerous  edicts  forbidding  it.  now  own  one- 
third  of  the  eilv  of  Seoul,  uud  close  on  one- 
half  of  the  next  largest  city  in  the  king- 
dom. They  have  an  impo-ing  post-office 
building  of  their  own  in  Seoul,  and  a tele- 
graph line  from  there  to  Chemulpo  and 
Filsan  running  side  by  side  with  the  Korean. 
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The  Sultan  of  Sulu 

By  GEORGE  ADE 

Author  of  ” People  You  Know,”  etc. 

No  living  comic  opera  librettist,  with  the  sole 
cv  I'plioli  of  \V.  S.  Gilbert,  has  written  with 
more  real  humor  than  Mr.  Ado.  The  book  of 
his  opera  The  Sultan  of  Sulu  is  here  presented 
in  dialogue  form 
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In  fact,  there  is  hardly  any  department  of 
civil  life  or  i udu.it ry  in  which  one  does  not 
we  the  ijuirt  Ja |»u nest*  Mliworption  in  prog- 
ress. The  native  village's  were  in  striking 
(iiiitmst  to  that  laid  out  and  occupied  by 
the  Japanese.  The  thatched  cottage*  and 
hovels  with  tnud  wall*  arc  huddhil  together 
anyhow  with  no  at  recta  lie  tween  them;  one 
get*  along  by  devious  narrow  paths  skirting 
the  atone  walla  that  enclose  small  yards  in 
whieh  (he  women  arc  constantly  to  l«e  wen 
pounding  rice,  while  their  better  halves  re* 
dine  on  mats  on  the  floor,  apparently  doing 
their  parts  by  smoking  their  long  pipes. 

Th®  Japanese  Military 

Iteyond  the  southern  village  there  if  a 
targe  Jnjuim-se  militury  bur rucks;  oil  the 
parade • ground  in  front  the  soldiers  wen* 
drilling  with  a smartness  whieh  could  not 
be  surpassed  in  any  parade-ground  in  Her- 
Iin,  admiring  group*  of  white-robed  Koreans 
were  standing  around,  from  little  children 
who,  to  be  accurate,  were  robed  in  nothing, 
to  arUtocratic  individuals  perched  on  the 
smallest  ponies  I have  ever  m-n  which  were 
led  by  attendants.  The  -Tups  were  going 
through  the  nuunmivors  of  nil  attack,  deploy- 
ing and  firing  io  open  order,  and  advancing 
with  that  wonderful  quick ness  which  charuc- 
teri/.cf  their  movcniciiiii  when  in  action, 
until  the  attack  developed  uud  ended  in  the 
bayonet  charge  with  the  bugles  blowing,  and 
the  cheering  which  I last  lu-ard  when  under 
n Imt  fire  they  charged  to  the  n««aull  at  the 
East  gate  of  Pekin. 

The  whole  of  this  place  reminds  me  very 
much  of  Kaiivchmi,  the  Japanese  doing  here 
what  the  Germans  arc  doing  or  attempting 
to  do  there,  rood-making.  hurl«>r  works,  im- 
proveincnts  of  all'  sorts,  ancl  the  military 
were  very  much  in  evidence.  The  Ja|  * have 
their  own  policemen  also,  to  nil  intents  and 
purposes  it  appears  to  be  in  reality  owned 
by  Japanese,  the  occupations  of  hewert  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  being,  however, 
►till  the  monopoly  of  the  natives,  and  I hear, 
by  the  way.  that  the  .Taps  arc  pretty  hard 
taskmaster*  front  men  who  have  opportunity 
of  oliM-rving  them  both- here  and  in  Formosa. 
These  placid  white* robed  people  arc  probably 
the  most  peaceful  on  the  fare  of  the  earth, 
and  therefore  are  naturally'  having  an  ex- 
tremely bad  time  of  it.  They  are  bullied  and 
roblied  by  everybody,  and  their  only  safe- 
guard against  having  everything  taken  from 
them  in  the  jealousy  existing  among  their 
despoiler  a. 

Unhappy  Korea 

The  following  are  n few  of  the  things 
nt  present  moment  in  process  of  being  wrung 
from  them.  -Japan  wants  to  have  the 
notes  of  (he  First  National  Hunk  of  Japan 
form!  on  them  and  has  just  succeeded.  Stic 
also  wants  a grunt  to  the  Japanese  at  CIihi* 
nnn-po  of  the  right  to  catch  fish.  The 
United  Stall's  want  the  purchase  of  the 
Seoul  Electric  railway  and  an  extension  of 
the  conceded  territory  within  which  the  gold 
mine  at  8a! -sun  is  to  be  worked.  France, 
the  payment  of  an  indemnity  of  I H.ihso  yen 
and  I hr  settlement  of  the  missionary  affair 
at  ffwnng  • hai  - do.  Kelgium.  the  engage- 
ment of  a Hclgian  as  the  highest  foreign  ad- 
viser to  the  court.  Japan,  by  the  way, 
wants  their  Mr.  Kato  put  in  that  position, 
(•rent  llrituin  want*  permission  to  mine  in 
the  district  where  the  Kun*.-m  mine  i*  situ- 
nted.  Germany,  an  indemnity  for  damages 
done  to* a German**  bouse.  Ilussiu  demand* 
the  connection  of  the  Kuesian  uud  Korean 
telegraph  systems.  Italy  wants  permission 
to  open  a mine,  and  China  has  a bill  for 
10,000.  Their  principal  domestic  trouble 
arises  from  the  ex  territorial  rights  exer- 
cised hr  the  followers  of  missionaries,  ami 
there  is  a conflict  going  on  ut  present  in  the 
province  of  Whang  luii  between  the  Protest- 
ants and  Catholics,  ««  it  i*  not  all  peace  and 
huppinoi  and  goodwill  in  this*  Hermit  king- 
dom— the  Land  of  the  Morning  (.’aim. 
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A New  Book  by  the  Author  of  “ Wee  Micgreegor  ” 

“ETHEL*’ 

By  J.  J.  BELL 

THERE  is  iv>  dialect  in  this  new  book  by  J.  J.  Bell,  author  of  “Wee 
Macgreegor."  It  is  the  story  of  a courtship,  told  throughout  in 
lively  anvl  natural  dialogue  between  Ethel  ancl  her  fiance.  The 
young  man  is  the  reporter  in  the  case,  and  he  lets  us  know  incidentally 
that  Ethel  has  a dimple,  a delightful  little  chin,  and  hair  that  tries  to  be 
untidy.  Ethel’s  own  remarks  show  her  to  possess  a nature  of  serene  amia- 
bility. She  is  continually  amusing.  There  are  entertaining  glimpses  of 
other  characters,  but  it  is  Ethel  of  whom  the  reader  grows  very  fond. 
The  dialogue  has  the  same  delightful  freshness  of  spirit  which  charms  us 
in  “Wee  Macgreegor," 
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T.  R.:  “You  mu*t  go  clear  to  the  bottom I” 
Payne:  “There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  bottom.” 
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Questionable 

Shapes 

By 

WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS 

Author  4 '/  "The  Kentons" 

"A  Hazard  of  Kero  Fortunes,"  etf. 

IT  sounds  odd  to  H|M>nk  of  Mr.  Howells  a*  n 
1 writer  of  ghost  stories,  but  in  his  latest 
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COMMENT 

Before  this  number  of  the  Weekly  meet*  the  render’s  eye 
two  candidates  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency will  have  visited  the  Southern  States,  and  the  measure 
of  welcome  Riven  them  will  have  been  carefully  noted.  Chief- 
Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals, 
is  to  keep  his  promise  to  deliver  an  address  before  the  Georgia 
State  Bar  Association,  a promise  made  last  autumn,  before 
he  was  suggested  as  a nominee  for  the  Presidency.  The  in- 
vitation, it  may  be  remembered,  was  communicated  in  a let- 
ter from  a brother  of  Mr.  Hoke  Smith,  formerly  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  During  the  same  week  Mr.  Edward  M.  Shep- 
ard is  to  deliver  the  Commencement  address  at  the  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University  at  Lexington,  Virginia;  and,  subse- 
quently, an  address  before  the  Alabama  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion  at  Montgomery.  This  is  the  first,  and,  probubly,  will  bo 
the  only,  opportunity  that  Southern  Democrats,  and,  for  that 
matter.  Northern  Democrats  aa  well,  will  have  of  learning 
Judge  Parker’s  political  views  before  the  assembling  of  the 
Democratic  national  convention.  It  is  true  that  he  may, 
with  technical  propriety,  restrict  himself  to  purely  legal 
subjects,  but  it  is  improbable  that  he  will  do  so.  He  can 
scarcely  avoid  referring  to  the  hearing  of  the  recent  refusal 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  enforce  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  on  the  political,  social,  and  industrial  future  of 
tbo  Southern  States. 


So  far  as  Judge  Parker’s  personal  fortunes  arc  con- 
cerned, much  will  depend  on  the  conclusions  at  which  the 
able  lawyers  of  the  South  shall  arrive  concerning  his  political 
principles,  intellectual  ability,  and  firmness  of  character.  That 
Mr.  Shepard  will  make  an  extremely  favorable  impression 
on  all  these  grounds  may  be  taken  for  granted.  The  question 
of  availability  also  is  certain  to  be  gravely  pondered,  for  the 
thinking  men  of  the  South  are  well  aware  how  much  their 
section  may  lmvc  at  stake  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years. 
Now  Chief- Judge  Parker  carried  the  State  of  New  York  in 
1897,  only  a year  after  McKinley  obtained  the  unparalleled 
plurality  of  2G8,4fl9  in  that  State.  Mr.  Shepard,  on  the  other 
hand,  failed  to  carry  the  city  of  New  York  in  his  contest  for 
the  Mayoralty  in  1901.  It  is  believed,  however,  by  well- 
infortned  politicians  that,  had  he  been  nominated  for  Oov- 
emor  in  1902  instead  of  Coler,  he  would  have  beaten  Odell, 
whose  plurality,  as  it  was,  sank  below  9000.  The  belief  is 
founded  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Shepard  wonld  have  received 
in  Albany,  Rensselaer,  and  other  counties  many  votes 


which  were  withheld  from  Coler  as  being  the  candidate  of 
cx*Governor  Hill.  It  is  probable  enough  that  the  apprehen- 
sion of  such  an  outcome  of  the  election  caused  Mr.  Hill  to 
withhold  the  nomination  from  Mr.  Shepard,  who,  if  elected, 
would  have  distanced  other  candidates  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  Presidency.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Hill  retains  a 
strong  hold  on  the  Democratic  machine  in  the  State  outside 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  dictate  the 
nomination  if  he  cannot  secure  it  for  himself. 


A new  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  in  1904 
has  been  put  forward  by  Mr.  Henry  Watterson  and  endorsed 
by  Mr.  Bryan.  The  gentleman  whom  they  suggest  is  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Folk,  circuit  attorney  of  St.  Louis,  who  has  ac- 
quired a national  reputation  by  his  relentless  exposure  of 
corrupt  boodlers  in  that  city,  and  of  bribe-takers  in  the 
Missouri  Legislature.  It  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth  that 
Mr.  Folk,  in  his  city  and  State,  has  played  a part  strikingly 
similar  to  that  played  by  Samuel  J.  Tilden  in  the  city  and 
State  of  New  York.  There  is  this  difference,  however:  Mr. 
Tilden  so  thoroughly  exterminated  the  corrupt  element  in  his 
party  that  he  gained  absolute  control  of  the  machinery  in 
his  State,  secured  the  Governorship  by  a large  plurality,  and 
controlled  the  larger  part  of  the  New  York  delegation  in  the 
ensuing  Democratic  national  convention.  Mr.  Folk  may 
have  deserved  similar  success,  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
attained  it.  The  corruptionists  in  the  Missouri  Democracy 
have  the  party  machinery  of  their  State  so  absolutely  in  their 
hands  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Folk  could  secure  any 
considerable  part  of  the  Missouri  delegation.  It  is  true  that 
if,  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  support  from  his  own  State,  the 
national  convention  should  give  him  the  nomination,  he 
would  undoubtedly  carry  Missouri,  for  under  no  circum- 
stances would  that  State  reject  the  nominee  of  the  Democ- 
racy. 


For  that  very  reason  tho  nomination  of  Mr.  Folk  would 
be  inexpedient.  Democratic  leaders  at  the  South  and  at  the 
North  are  well  aware  that  for  them  the  coming  campaign 
will  be  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  as  well  as  of  vital  moment. 
Their  Republican  opponents  feel  sure  of  victory,  and,  on  tho 
surface  of  things,  there  is  ample  ground  for  their  confidence. 
As  against  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  Democrats  cannot  afford  to 
waste  an  atom  of  their  materials  for  gaining  the  good-will  of 
the  electors.  Of  those  materials,  one  of  the  most  effective 
is  an  appeal  to  State  pride,  which  over  and  over  again  in  our 
political  history  has  availed  to  turn  the  scale.  Now  Mis- 
souri being  one  of  the  States  which  the  Democrats  are 
certain  of  carrying  under  any  circumstances,  it  would  be  al- 
most suicidal  to  take  from  it  the  nominee  of  the  party  for 
either  tho  Presidency  or  the  Vice-Presidency.  At  this  crisis 
those  nominations  must  go  to  the  doubtful  States.  The 
nominee  for  the  Presidency  should  bo  a man  who  has  at  least 
a fair  chance  of  regaining  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Con- 
necticut; and  the  nominee  for  the  Vice-Presidency  should  bo 
selected  from  one  of  the  States  of  the  central  West  which 
Mr.  Cleveland  carried  in  1892.  Nobody  knows  this  better 
than  Mr.  Henry  Watterson,  and  for  that  reason  we  can 
hardly  believe  him  to  hove  been  serious  in  putting  forward 
Mr.  Folk,  who  would  make  an  ideal  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  under  a Democratic  Administration,  but  who, 
from  considerations  of  locality,  is  not  qualified  at  the  present 
time  to  lead  the  Democratic  hosts  to  victory. 


We  arc  glad  to  sec  that  our  view  of  the  issue  upon  which 
the  Democratic  party  should  go  to  the  country  in  the  next 
Democratic  campaign  meets  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  James 
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II.  Eckels,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  under  President 
Cleveland,  and  now  ut  the  head  of  some  of  the  largest  finan- 
cial institutions  of  Chicago.  In  a published  statement  of 
his  views  he  agrees  with  us  that  the  free-silver  question  is 
dead,  or,  not  to  quarrel  for  a phrase,  in  a state  of  suspended 
animation;  and  that  the  expansion  question  has  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  canvass  by  repeated  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  According  to  the  latest  pronounce- 
ment of  thnt  tribunal,  the  Constitution  did  not  follow  the 
flag  into  Hawaii  any  more  than  it  did  into  Porto  Rico  or  the 
Philippines.  It  is  true  that  we  have  since  organized  Hawaii 
as  a Territory,  and  admitted  her  delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  No  doubt  we  shall  do  as  much  for  Porto 
Rico  by  and  by,  and  eventually  for  the  more  civilized  sections 
of  the  Philippines.  Republicans  and  Democrat*  now  only 
differ  ns  to  the  date  when  such  a Territorial  organization 
would  be  expedient  in  the  case  of  the  last  - named  islands. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  expansion  question  can  play 
no  considerable  part  in  the  campaign. 


So  far  as  the  trust  issue  is  concerned,  Mr.  Eckels 
concedes  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  temporarily  spiked  the 
Democratic  guns.  The  only  material  step  taken  in  a dozen 
years  to  enforce  the  anti-trust  act  ha*  been  taken  under  the 
Roosevelt  Administration.  If,  indeed,  he  should  refrain  from 
using  the  additional  powers  of  enforcing  the  anti-trust  act 
which  recent  acts  of  Congress  and  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeal*  in  the  Northern  Securities 
cose  have  given  him,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Democrats 
to  train  new  artillery  upon  him.  We  odd,  what  Mr.  Eckela 
evidently  secs,  that  by  hi*  uncon*titutional  interposition  in 
the  anthracite-coal  strike  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  temporarily  out- 
bid Democrats  of  Mr.  Bryan's  type  for  the  labor  vote.  That 
demonstration  of  personal  sympathy  might  not  weigh  against 
the  tidal  wave  of  dislike  of  Republican  administration  which 
would  sweep  over  the  country  should  an  industrial  crisis 
occur  before  November,  1004.  Of  a prostration  of  the  na- 
tional industries  there  are,  as  yet,  however,  but  few,  if  any, 
indication*.  What  issue,  then,  is  there  left  upon  which,  with 
any  reasonable  hope  of  success,  the  Democracy  can  force 
the  campaign  to  turn  I Mr.  Eckel*  concurs  with  us  in  think- 
ing that  such  an  issue  can  nowhere  be  found  except  in  the 
demand  for  an  immediate  and  thorough  revision  of  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff.  Experience  ha*  shown  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  chance  of  securing  such  a revision  from  the  Republicans, 
and  that  the  people  must  look  for  it  exclusively  to  the  De- 
mocracy. On  no  other  issue  can  the  Democratic  party  hope 
to  secure  considerable  accession*  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Michigan,  and  other  States  deeply  permeated  with 
the  “ Iowa  idea." 


It  is  amusing  to  hear  some  of  the  Republican  organ*  as- 
serting that  the  frauds  which  have  been  exposed  in  the  Wash- 
ington post-office,  and  which  are  threatened  with  exposure 
in  the  post-office  of  New  York  city,  date  back  to  the  second 
Cleveland  Administration.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  acta  of 
corruption  brought  to  light  by  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  Bristow  were,  every  one  of  them,  eommitted  during 
the  last  six  years,  and  have  been  brought  home  to  members 
of  the  “new  crowd,”  the  name  which,  according  to  ex- 
Cashier  Tulloch,  was  boastingly  applied  to  themselves  by 
the  men  who  took  possession  of  the  offices  after  March  4, 
1807.  Moreover,  the  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
which  was  made  public  on  Saturday,  .Tune  13,  declares,  as 
a result  of  a recent  investigation  of  the  state  of  thing*  in 
the  Washington  post-office,  that  under  Postmaster-General 
Smith  and  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  Heath  that 
office  was  unlawfully  used  for  political  and  personal  pur- 
pose*. Mr.  Procter,  the  president,  of  the  commission,  say* 
that  a*  early  as  February  0,  1H0B,  he  called  the  attention  of 
the  department  to  the  illegal  practices  in  the  Washington 
post-office,  and  secured  a promise  from  Heath  that  they  should 
lie  discontinued.  The  promise  was  not  kept.  Mr.  Procter 
says  further  that,  while  Postmaster  Merritt  did  not  initiate 
the  improper  practices  except  in  eleven  cases,  he  did  not  pro- 
test against  the  unlawful  orderk  of  his  official  superiors. 


Wc  are  glad,  and  not  surprised,  to  learn  that,  when  the  vio- 
lations of  the  civil-service  law  were  called  to  Mr.  Roosevelt’* 
attention,  he  forthwith  put  an  end  to  them.  We  have  no 


doubt  that  he  will  pursue  an  equnlly  summary  course  with 
the  bribe-taker*  and  blackmailer*  in  the  Washington  city 
post-office,  and  in  the  post-office  of  New  York  city,  which  i* 
believed  to  be  equally  honeycombed  with  fraud.  As  we  write, 
it  is  reported  thnt  a Federal  grand  jury  will  be  called  upon 
to  investigate  some  of  the  employees  in  the  last-named  office. 
Postmaster-General  Payne  is  acquitted  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  of  personal  responsibility  for  violation*  of  the 
civil-service  law.  It  did  not  enter  within  the  province  of  the 
commission  to  examine  charge*  of  bribe-taking  and  blackmail, 
and,  therefore,  Postmaster-General  Payne  stand*  precisely 
where  ho  did  as  regards  the  imputation  of  doing  hi*  utmost 
to  bush  up  and  deride  the  accusation*  of  corruption  in  the 
Postal  Department  and  in  the  Washington  post-office.  Since 
Mr.  Roosevelt’*  return  to  the  Federal  capital,  Mr.  Payne  has 
ceased  to  describe  the  specific  charges*  of  fraud  brought  against 
favorite  employees  n*  “ buncombe  " and  “ hot  air,”  but  First 
Assistant.  Postmaster-General  Wynne  and  Fourth  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  Bristow  must,  if  they  have  any  sense 
of  humor,  smile  when  they  hear  their  official  chief  vociferate 
“ turn  the  rascal*  out.”  It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  Post-office 
Department  were  an  Augean  stable,  but  the  President  is  just 
the  man  to  clean  it. 


Both  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  Department  have 
made  public  the  draught*  of  regulations  devised  for  the  re- 
organization of  our  military  and  naval  service*.  To  begin 
with  the  army,  we  observe  that  the  adoption  of  the  plan  pro- 
posed will  make  the  chief  of  staff  all-powerful.  He  will 
unite  in  himself  all  the  authority  theoretically  exercised  by 
the  commanding  general  under  the  present  law,  and  all  the 
power  that  has  been  practically,  though  unofficially,  vested 
in  the  Adjutant-General.  The  new  regulations  will  reduce 
the  Adjutant-General  to  a mere  keeper  of  records,  though,  of 
course,  he  will  also  officiate  a*  the  speaking-trumpet  of  the 
chief  of  staff,  hy  whom  all  orders  will  be  issued.  All  staff 
bureau*  will  receive  instruction  directly  from  the  chief  of 
staff  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Not  only  is  the 
control  in  military  matter*  now  nominally  vested  in  the  com- 
manding general  transferred  to  the  chief  of  staff,  but  sup- 
plies and  equipments  will  also  be  ordered  and  supervised  by 
him.  We  note,  further,  that  an  officer  detailed  from  the 
general  staff  to  either  a department,  a division,  or  a brigade 
in  the  field,  is  to  become  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  department,  division,  or  brigade,  no  matter 
how  much  ho  may  be  outranked  by  other  staff-officer*  in  the 
command.  In  other  words,  efficiency  instead  of  seniority  is 
to  qualify  for  command  under  the  new  system,  and  the  chief 
of  staff  himself  will  be  the  most  powerful  officer  that  has  ever 
held  a position  in  the  United  States  army  in  times  of  peace. 


Turning  to  the  navy,  we  find  that  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion will  place  under  the  control  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
all  the  bureaus  of  the  department  except  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation, the  duties  of  which  are  to  be  performed  by  the  general 
staff.  The  senior  naval  officer  on  duty  at  the  department  is 
to  be  chief  of  the  general  staff,  and  it  is  planned  that  be 
shall  have  the  high  rank  of  vice-admiral.  Under  him  will 
be  three  divisions  of  the  staff — the  divisions  of  the  personnel, 
of  the  fleet,  and  of  war  plans,  respectively — and  the  heads  of 
at  least  two  or  three  divisions  will  rank  as  rear-admiral*. 
In  the  absence  of  the  chief  of  the  general  staff,  the  head  of 
the  personnel  division  will  have  general  supervision  over  the 
entire  organization.  We  add  that  the  scheme  here  outlined, 
which  has  been  submitted  to  Secretary  Moody,  and  which 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  adopt,  contemplates  the  creation  of 
an  executive  committee  for  the  specific  purpose  of  formula- 
ting war  plans  and  directing  the  work  of  all  the  branches  of 
the  general  staff.  Whether  this  projected  reorganization  of 
the  navy  will  he  sanctioned  in  all  it*  details  may  be  doubted, 
but  it  iB  believed  that  the  general  principle*  on  which  it  is 
framed  will  be  accepted. 


There  will  bo  no  new  coal  strike.  Delegates  represent- 
ing the  United  Mine  Workers  in  the  throe  anthracite  districts 
met  in  convention  on  .Tune  15  at  Scranton,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  either  endorse  or  elect  the  presidents  of  the  three 
district  unions  who  had  previously  been  appointed  represen- 
tatives of  the  miners  on  the  Conciliation  Board.  The  dele- 
gates, apparently,  were  willing  either  to  endorse  the  three 
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represen  tat  ires  by  a collective  act  of  the  convention,  or  to 
resolve  themselves  into  three  district  conventions,  and  pro- 
ceed to  elections  of  the  same  representatives.  Yielding  to 
the  objection  raised  hy  the  operators,  they  did  both,  and 
their  action  was  accepted  by  President  Baer.  We  are 
again  constrained  to  say  that  the  objection  was  merely 
technical,  and  that,  even  considered  as  a technicality, 
it  was  not  well  founded.  A clause  of  tbo  award  ren- 
dered by  the  Coal  Strike  Commission  provided  that  in  any 
district  where  a majority  of  the  miners  were  organized  the 
representative  of  that  district  on  the  Conciliation  Board  should 
be  appointed  by  such  organization.  The  word  “ appoint  ” 
ia  used  twice  in  the  clause,  and  the  word  “elect”  not  once. 
Judge  Gray,  the  chairman  of  the  Strike  Commission,  hav- 
ing been  requested  to  give  his  view  of  the  way  in  which 
the  clause  should  be  interpreted,  confined  himself  to  point* 
ing  out  that  u appoint " and  “ elect  ” were  not  synonymous 
terms.  Nevertheless,  the  operators  refused  to  recognize  the 
three  representatives  of  the  miners,  on  the  plea  that  they 
had  not  been  elcetcd  each  in  his  own  district.  They  have 
never  alleged  that  a majority  of  the  minera  in  each  district 
are  not  organized.  Under  the  circumstances,  if  the  position 
taken  hy  the  operators  had  caused  the  minera  to  atrike,  the 
latter  would  have  commanded  the  sympathy  of  the  community. 


We  find  it  difficult  to  believe  the  report  which  comes  to  us 
from  Washington,  that  President  Roosevelt  has  decided  to 
invite  Senator  Quay  to  supersede  Senator  Hanna  as  chair- 
man of  the  next  Republican  national  committee,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  assume  the  management  of  the  campaign  in  1904. 
It  is  said  that  Senator  Platt  of  New  York  has  strongly  recom- 
mended the  change,  and  that  hia  advice  will  be  heeded.  No 
sincere,  well-informed,  and  far-sighted  friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent's can  wish  to  see  the  funds  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Re- 
publican party  intrusted  to  Mr.  Quay.  Has  Mr.  Roosevelt 
forgotten  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  narrowly  es- 
caped the  penitentiary?  Does  he  not  know  that  there  is 
no  other  conspicuous  member  of  the  Republican  party  who 
would  he  so  likely  to  repel  the  support  of  reputable  men? 
Does  he  imagine  that  bankers  and  manufacturers  would  cheer- 
fully make  large  contributions  to  a campaign  chest  con- 
trolled by  Mr.  Quay  I Even  Mr.  Hanna  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  extract  from  business  men  the  funds  urgently  needed 
for  campaign  purposes  in  1900,  and  would  have  failed  to  se- 
cure the  necessary  supply  of  money  had  he  not  circulated 
alarmist  rumors.  In  view  of  that  fact,  it  may  be  plausibly 
argued  that  Mr.  Hanna's  day  of  usefulness  ia  over,  but  to 
replace  him  with  Senator  Quay  would  be  a fatal  blunder. 


Fancy  Mr.  Quay  applying  to  New  York  bankers  for 
funds  to  he  used  against  Mr.  Cleveland!  The  subject  sug- 
gests cartoons.  We  warn  the  Republicans  that,  if  their  Dem- 
ocratic opponents  nominate,  as  we  believe  they  will,  a man  of 
flawless  reputation  who  commands  universal  respect,  they 
will  need  to  push  the  better  element  of  their  party  to  the 
front,  and  keep  it  there.  There  will  be  no  “ hurrah  ” cam- 
paign in  1901,  no  rough-riding  into  the  White  House.  The 
business  community  is  by  no  means  convinced  that  the  Presi- 
dency can  lie  safely  intrusted  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  seven  years, 
and,  if  its  confidence  is  desired,  prudence  would  dictate  the 
relegation  of  Mr.  Quay  to  a back  seat.  To  see  him  chosen  for 
the  r61c  of  standard-bearer — such  is  practically  the  function 
of  the  chairman  of  a national  committee— might  please  the 
people  responsible  for  the  post-office  scandals  in  Cuba  and 
Washington,  but  it  would  not  rouse  pulpits  to  enthusiasm,  nor 
call  out  the  vest-pocket  vote.  Still,  it  is  possible  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  next  year  will  exemplify  the  saying  that  whom  the 
gods  mean  to  destroy  they  first  make  mad,  in  which  event, 
of  course,  dismay  and  sorrow  will  cloud  the  countenance  of 
Senator  Platt.  There  are  as  many  ways  of  injuring  a candi- 
date ns  there  are  of  killing  a cat,  but  the  most  effective  of 
all  methods  would  be  the  selection  of  Mr.  Quay  for  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Republican  national  committee. 


Those  who  take  it  for  granted,  in  view  of  the  recent,  un- 
favorable reports  from  Bogota,  that  the  canal  treaty  will 
be  rejected  by  Colombia,  are  reckoning  without  the  French 
Canal  Company,  or  rather  without  the  principal  stockholders 
or  bondholders  therein.  In  its  collective  capacity,  the  com- 
pany can  neither  bribe  nor  intimidate,  but  the  large  holders 


of  its  securities  are  in  a different  position.  They  are  well 
aware  that  their  investments  will  be  worthless  unless  the 
property  of  the  company  can  he  sold  to  the  United  States. 
Their  agents,  therefore,  at  Bogota,  are  likely  to  subject  the 
members  of  the  Colombian  Congress  to  a pressure  that  they 
will  be  unable  to  resist.  They  will  be  unable  because  the 
pressure  will  not  take  the  form  of  appeals  to  their  immediate 
pecuniary  interests  exclusively.  It  will  bo  pointed  out  that, 
unless  the  canal  treaty  is  ratified,  it  would  be  worth  while 
for  the  large  holders  of  the  Canal  Company’s  securities  to 
bring  about  a secession  of,  Panama,  and.  perhaps,  of  the 
adjoining  province  of  Cauca,  and  to  convert  their  territory 
into  an  independent  republic.  There  ia  no  doubt  that  a 
revolution  with  such  an  end  in  view  could  easily  be  started, 
and  it  is  probable  that,  owing  to  the  utter  destitution  of 
the  Bogota  government.,  it  would  be  successful,  provided  the 
revolutionists  could  privily  secure  from  Franco  war  vessels, 
cannon,  riflps,  and  ammunition.  Our  own  position,  of  course, 
pending  the  revolution  would  be  one  of  neutrality,  so  long 
as  order  should  be  maintained  on  the  line  of  the  Panama 
Railway,  which  we  are  bound  by  treaty  to  protect. 


But  the  revolution  once  triumphant,  and  independence  es- 
tablished. wc  should  be  bound  hy  precedents  to  recognize 
the  new  republic,  and  to  acknowledge  that  the  treaty  rights 
relating  to  the  isthmus  guaranteed  hy  us  to  New  Granada 
in  1946  had  passed  to  the  Republic  of  Panama.  We  should 
then  bo  at  liberty  to  enter  into  a canal  convention  with  the 
new  republic,  which,  on  its  part,  would  receive  the  whole  of 
the  ten  million  dollars  in  gold  accruing  hy  way  of  purchase 
money  under  the  existing  treaty,  as  well  as  the  annual  sub- 
vention to  be  ultimately  paid.  As  things  are  now,  the  prov- 
ince of  Panama,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  adjacent  province 
of  Cauca,  which  stretches  along  the  Pacific  coast  from  Pana- 
ma to  Ecuador,  ia  unlikely  to  receive  a penny  of  the  price  to 
be  paid  by  us  for  the  canal  franchise.  Tf  the  present  treaty 
is  ratified,  the  whole  of  the  purchase  money  will  be  divided 
among  the  Rogota  politicians.  That  is  one  of  the  two  reasons 
why  many  citizens  of  Panama  would  like  to  see  the  present 
treaty  rejected.  The  other  reason  ia  that,  as  the  treaty 
guarantees  the  sovereignty  of  Colombia  over  the  zone  through 
which  the  canal  is  to  run,  the  province  of  Panama  would, 
should  the  treaty  be  ratified,  be  deprived  of  a recourse  to 
revolution  hereafter,  no  matter  what  oppression  she  might 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  Bogota  government.  What  the 
natives  of  Panama  want  is  not  only  a portion  of  the  purchase 
money,  but  a guarantee  of  their  own  sovereignty  over  the 
canal  zone.  With  these  objects  in  view,  they  will  be  tempted 
to  begin  a revolution  within  a week  after  the  rejection  of 
the  treaty  at  Bogota.  Such  a movement  ia  dreaded  by 
President  Marroquin,  and  for  that  reason  he  will  strive  to 
get  the  present  treaty  ratified. 


The  amazing  improvement  of  Porto  Rico  in  material  well- 
being  during  the  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  that 
island  acquired  free  trade  with  the  United  States  is  an  im- 
pressive object-lesson,  not  only  to  Cuba,  but  to  Canada,  now 
that  the  latter  country  has  seen  her  dream  of  a preference 
in  the  British  market  dispelled.  Moreover,  the  advance  al- 
ready made  by  Porto  Rico  is  but  a foretaste  of  the  unexampled 
prosperity  to  which  ehe  may  now  look  forward.  This  will 
be  evident  if  we  glance  at  some  statistics  just  published  in 
Washington,  and  consider  them  in  connection  with  the  in- 
formation furnished  by  Governor  W.  IT,  Hunt,  who  is  now 
on  a visit  to  hia  native  land.  It  appears  that  in  the  ten  months 
ending  with  April  the  total  shipments  of  merchandise  from 
the  United  State*  to  Porto  Rico  were  valued  at  $10,062,594. 
During  the  name  ten  months  the  aggregate  shipments  of  mer- 
chandise from  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$8,933,404.  In  the  single  month  of  April  the  shipments  from 
this  country  to  the  island  were  valued  at  nearly  a million 
dollars,  and  those  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States  at 
almost  two  millions.  From  these  figures  it  iH  a fair  deduction 
that  during  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  June  30  the  total 
shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Porto  Rico  will  reach 
$12,000,000,  and  those  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States 
about  an  equal  sum. 

To  appreciate  these  statistics,  wc  should  recall  that  in  the 
fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1898,  immediately  preceding  our 
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Acquisition  of  the  island,  our  exports  to  Porto  Rico  were 
valued  at  $1,50<‘»,<KX>,  and  in  the  next  fiscal  year  at 
19,086,000.  Thus  our  shipments  to  the  island  to-day  are 
eight  times  as  great  as  they  were  in  1S9S.  On  the  other  hand, 
shipments  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States  have  in- 
creased during  the  same  short  interval  from  less  than 
$2,115,000  to  about  $12,000,000,  or  almost  fivefold.  It  may 
be  remembered  that,  after  the  transfer  of  the  island  from 
Spain  to  the  United  States,  Porto  Rico  was  threatened  with 
industrial  depression,  owing  to  her  loos  of  the  Spanish  mar- 
ket for  her  principal  export  staple,  coffee,  a loss  not  counter- 
balanced by  the  gain  of  a market  in  the  United  States,  where, 
an  yet,  there  was  no  demand  for  the  Porto  Rico  berry,  though 
this  is  of  admirable  quality,  and  has  always  commanded  a 
high  price.  There  are  now  signs  of  a change  in  this  respect. 
We  learn  from  Governor  Hunt  that  from  January  to  June 
of  the  current  year  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  Porto  Rico  coffee  was  exported  to  the  United  States, 
aa  against  only  $21,000  worth  during  the  same  period  in 
1902.  Again,  over  five  hundred  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
Porto  Rico  sugar  has  been  sent  to  the  United  States  since 
January  1 ; this  also  represents  a heavy  increase  over  last 
year.  We  add  that  the  tobacco  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  arc  at  last  beginning  to  import  the  leaf  from  Porto 
Rieo,  where  a great  deal  of  tobacco  is  now  being  cultivated 
under  canvas.  Such  facts  warrant  the  belief  that  within  a 
decade  the  island  is  likely  to  attain  a surprising  level  of 
prosperity. 


At  the  hour  when  we  write  it  seems  improbable  that  our 
Federal  government  will  comply  with  the  request  of  our 
Jewish  fellow  citizens,  and  express  regret  at  the  failure  to 
avert  the  massacre  of  Jews  in  Kishinef.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Washington  has  been  in- 
structed to  intimate  in  a private  interview  with  President 
Roosevelt  that  the  Czar’s  government,  while  deploring  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  at  Kishinef,  and  having  taken  mea- 
sures to  punish  tlie  authors  of  them,  as  well  os  the  function- 
aries responsible  for  a failure  to  avert  them,  could  not  brook, 
even  from  the  United  States,  an  offioinl  expression  of  criti- 
cism on  its  management  of  its  own  affuirs.  That  was  pre- 
cisely the  position  taken  by  the  Bucharest  government  with 
reference  to  the  treatment  of  Jews  in  Rumania,  but  it  did 
not  prevent  Secretary  Hay  from  requesting  the  signatory 
powers  to  enforce  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which,  as  he  pointed 
out,  was  violated  by  the  anti-Semitic  legislation  in  Ru- 
mania. Has  our  State  Department  one  rule  for  weak  powers 
and  another  rule  for  strong  powers?  Secretary  Blaine  recog- 
nized no  such  distinction  when,  about  a dozen  years  ago,  a 
ukase  was  issued  at  St.  Petersburg  rigorously  confining  Rus- 
sian Jews  to  certain  specified  provinces,  and  subjecting  them, 
even  there,  to  regulations  and  privationa  that  rendered  life 
almost  intolerable.  It  was  foreseen  that  tlie  outcome  of  tlie 
ukase  would  be  a signally  increased  emigration  of  Russian 
Jews  to  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Blaine  pointed  out  that 
this  country,  being  injuriously  affected  by  the  act  of  a 
foreign  ruler,  had  a moral,  if  not  a legal,  right  to  protest 
against  it.  It  was  on  this  precedent  that  Secretary  Hay’s 
remonstrance  against  the  disabilities  suffered  by  Jews  in 
Rumania  was  mainly  based.  Now,  no  wrong  ever  experi- 
enced by  Jews  in  Rumania  is  comparable  with  the  massacre 
of  which  they  were  the  victims  in  Kishinef.  Neither  is 
there  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  terror  caused  by  the  out- 
break of  race  hatred  in  Bessarabia  and  the  adjoining  prov- 
inces will  cause  an  even  greater  outflow  of  Jewish  fugitives 
to  the  United  States  than  was  occasioned  by  the  ukase  to 
which  we  have  referred.  It  may,  indeed,  be  too  early  to  trace 
in  the  emigration  statistics  any  marked  effect  of  the  Kishi- 
nef massacre,  but.  just  as  soon  as  such  an  effect  shall  bo 
clearly  traceable,  we  do  not  see  how  our  State  Department, 
with  any  show  of  consistency  or  decency,  can  ignore  the  two 
precedents  whieh  we  have  named,  and  omit  to  repent  the  pro- 
test which  it  uttered  not  long  ago  in  the  case  of  Rumania, 
and,  under  the  Harrison  Administration,  in  the  case  of 
Russia  herself. 


An  interesting  and  very  important  side  of  the  Servian 
revolution  is  the  question  of  dynastic  connections  which 
will  l>o  secured  to  the  little  Balkan  state  by  the  accession  of 
the  Karageorgevitch  family.  It  is  well  known  that  Peter 


Karagcorgcvitch  married  a daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Mon- 
tenegro, who,  however,  died  some  years  ago.  She  was  the 
mother  of  two  sons,  however,  who  are  therefore  in  the  line 
of  succession  for  the  Servian  throne.  These  two  boys  are 
nephews  of  Queen  Helena  of  Italy,  the  daughter  of  the 
Prince  of  Montenegro*  and  sister-in-luw  of  the  new  Servian 
King;  they  are  also,  needless  to  say,  the  grandsons  of  the 
ruler  of  Montenegro,  whom  Alexander  III„  of  Russia,  used 
to  call  his  only  friend  in  Europe.  The  relations  between 
the  little  principality  of  Montenegro  and  Russia  have  been 
of  the  closest,  and  the  two  sons  of  the  new  Servian  monarch 
are  being  educated  in  Russia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  im- 
perial faintly,  and  in  close  touch  with  the  court.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  close  alliance  with  the  royal  house  of  Italy  and 
the  equally  close  friendship  with  Russia  are  elements  of 
stability  in  favor  of  the  new  Servian  dynasty-  It  is  well 
for  us  to  remember  that  the  bond  of  language  between  Servia 
and  Russia  is  also  very  strong,  each  being  able  easily  to 
understand  the  Bpeech  of  the  other,  and  both  using  the  same 
Slavonic  alphabet.  Servian  is  simply  antiquated  Russian, 
and  is  identical  with  Croatian,  the  Slavonic  tongue  of 
Bouthcm  Austria  and  Hungary.  All  this  has  a bearing  on 
the  politics  of  the  Near  East,  which  will  reinforce  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  Lamsdorff-Goluchowski  understanding  between 
Russia  and  Austria,  for  a peaceful  solution  of  the  Balkan 
question.  Tlie  present  overtures  which  Bulgaria  is  making 
to  the  Porte  are  in  the  same  direction,  though  we  must  re- 
member the  deep  and  bitter  jealousy  which  has  for  centuries 
existed  between  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  and  which  broke  out 
into  open  war  in  1S85,  when  Rumelia  was  added  to  the  Bul- 
garian principality. 


Do  the  United  States  owe  no  duty  to  humanity  in  the 
matter  of  the  Belgrade  massacre?  Queen  Victoria  caused 
the  dismissal  of  Lord  Palmerston  from  the  Foreign  Office  for 
hastily  recognizing  the  usurped  authority  of  Prince  Louia 
Napoleon  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  December  2,  1851,  because 
he  seemed  thus  to  condone  the  wanton  slaughter  of  by- 
standers on  the  Pari*  boulevards,  whieh  was  one  of  the  inci- 
dents of  that  revolution.  The  Queen  desired  to  withhold 
stieh  recognition,  and  thus  to  signify  her  abhorrence  of  the 
atrocious  methods  by  whieh  the  French  Constitution  had  been 
subverted.  Are  civilized  peoples  to  leave  unrebuked  the  palace 
tragedy  at  Belgrade,  many  of  whose  hideous  details  are  proba- 
bly as  yet  unrevealed?  We  fear  that  the  question  must  be 
answered  iu  the  affirmative,  so  far  hr  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  are  concerned.  They  seem  disposed  to  regard 
the  massacre  as  a merely  domestic  incident  of  which  they 
can  take  no  official  cognizance.  That  is  the  position  which 
they  took  with  respect  to  the  persecution  of  the  Armenians, 
and  which  they  are  now  taking  with  reference  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  whieh  Christians  are  the  victims  in  Macedonia,  and 
Jews  in  Bessarabia. 


Renor  Matos,  sometime  called  “General’’  Matos,  ex -can- 
didate for  the  Venezuelan  Presidency,  is  holding  up  his  hands, 
promising  to  be  good,  and  begging  that  great  and  good  man, 
Don  General  Cipriano  Castro,  not  to  shoot.  So  it  is  all  over 
with  the  Venezuelan  revolution.  A few  days  ago  Senor 
Matrw  turned  up  in  Curacao,  begged  for  a good  draught  of 
the  eponymous  liqueur,  and  announced  that  he  was  dead 
Wat.  The  Dutch  government,  evidently  unwilling  to  incur 
the  enmity  of  that  powerful  ruler  and  progressive  statesman, 
Don  Cipriano  Castro,  told  Mr.  Matos  to  move  on;  he  is  still 
moving  on,  and  is  now  expected  in  New  York,  where  he  will 
explain  how  it  was  that  his  revolution  failed.  We  are  hap- 
pily, however,  already  informed  as  to  tho  reason  his  enter- 
prise proved  abortive. — he  was  foolish  enough*  to  go  into  the 
fighting  business  without  knowing  how  to  fight,  and  this 
against  a remarkable  man  who  seemingly  knows  nothing 
else,  unless  it  he  the  arts  of  irregular  finance.  While  tem- 
porarily enjoying  the  unwilling  hospitality  of  Curacao,  Mr. 
Matos  published  a manifesto,  addressed  to  the  Venezuelan 
people,  confessing  that  hia  revolution  had  petered  out,  and 
announcing  that  he  would  ask  the  great  and  good  man  whom 
we  have  already  named  to  guarantee  tho  safety  of  himself 
and  all  his  followers,  so  that  they  may  bo  able  to  return  to 
their  homos,  and  work  for  the  consolidation  and  peace  and 
prosperity  of  Venezuela.  It  is  all  very  beautiful  and  idyllic, 
but  for  our  own  part,  wore  we  Mr.  MatoH,  wo  should  consider 
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the  advantage  of  foreign  travel  and  the  improvement  of  our 
minds  as  against  the  cloying  delights  of  languorous  Venezue- 
lan life,  which  cannot  be  really  healthy  for  the  ex-revolution- 
ist, fresh  from  the  scenes  of  stirring  activity.  In  a word,  we 
should  be  somewhat  unwilling  to  expose  ourselves  to  the 
climate  of  Caracas  until  the  long- promised  change  of  dynasty 
had  materialized. 


Premier  Combes  evidently  has  the  bulk  of  the  French 
voters  at  his  back,  even  with  all  the  crudities  and  excesses 
of  his  recent  anti-clerical  campaign  fresh  in  all  minds.  All 
the  recent  by-elections  have  gone  to  the  Ministry,  including 
five  the  week  before  last,  so  that  the  Premier  feels  that  he 
has  a mandate  to  carry  his  crusade  farther.  lie  has,  there- 
fore, proposed  to  the  Chamber  to  pass  at  onoo  on  eighty-one 
applications,  made  by  various  orders  of  sisters,  for  per- 
mission to  remain  in  France,  continuing  their  work  as  teach- 
ers. M.  Combes  asks  the  Chamber  to  refuse  all  these  appli- 
cations by  a single  vote.  Meanwhile,  two  other  measures, 
even  more  radical,  and  even  socialistic  in  a certain  degree, 
have  been  passed  by  the  French  Senate.  The  first  of  these 
reduces  the  term  of  military  service  in  Franco  from  three  to 
♦wo  years,  the  socialistic  character  of  the  measnre  being  em- 
phasized by  the  greatly  increased  stringency  in  the  curtail- 
ment of  exemptions,  by  which  it  is  intended  in  part  to  make 
up  for  the  reduced  term  of  training.  Even  more  striking 
is  the  establishment  of  old-age  pensions,  on  which  the  Cham- 
ber has  for  some  time  been  at  work.  This  bill  provides  that 
old,  incurable,  and  infirm  people,  who  are*  aided  in  their 
homes,  will  have  the  right  to  receive  a sum  not  less  than  two 
dollars  a month,  to  be  voted  by  the  Municipal  Council,  and 
of  which  the  commune,  the  department,  and  the  nation,  each 
of  which  has  its  own  treasury,  shall  each  pay  one-third.  This 
new  and,  from  one  point  of  view,  very  admirable  law  is  the 
work  of  M.  Millerand,  the  socialist  so  warmly  commended 
by  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  and  M.  Ilcuri  Monod,  Director  of  Public 
Assistance.  It  is  doubly  interesting  to  find  France  realizing 
this  plan,  while  Secretary  Chamberlain  is  dangling  it  before 
thp  eyes  of  the  British  electorate  as  the  bait  for  his  imperial 
zollverein. 


The  German  elections  show  great  gains  for  the  Social 
Democrats,  who  are  gradually  taking  their  place  among  the 
stronger  parties  in  the  medley  of  groups  which  make  up  the 
Reichstag.  At  the  same  time,  prosperity  is  evidently  having 
its  effect  on  them,  for  they  have  gradually  become  trans- 
formed into  something  hardly  distinguishable  from  advanced 
Radicalism,  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  militant  and  revolu- 
tionary socialists  like  Hcrtzen  and  Bakunin  and  the  Geneva 
group.  The  evidence  all  over  the  Continent,  and  in  this 
Country  also,  goes  to  show  that,  while  we  are  seeing  more  and 
more  socialistic  measures  becoming  law,  we  arc  at  the  same 
time  drifting  farther  and  farther  from  the  prospect  of  a 
general  socialistic  polity,  in  the  sense  desired  by  extreme 
theorists  like  Karl  Marx  and  Ferdinand  Lasalle.  We  may 
confidently  expect  the  Kaiser  presently  to  discover  that  the 
German  socialists  are  less  black  than  they  have  been  painted, 
a discovery  for  which  he  has  already  paved  the  way  by  his 
praises  of  M.  Millerand.  lie  will  then  proceed  to  appropri- 
ate and  father  the  best  of  their  measures,  perhaps  follow- 
ing France  in  reducing  the  term  of  military  service,  and  es- 
tablishing old-age  pensions.  Thus  the  beat  elements  of  the 
socialistic  programme  will  gradually  be  woven  into  the  laws 
of  the  nations,  without  any  of  those  extreme  revolutionary 
movements  which  the  enemies  of  socialism  have  so  much 
dreaded. 


The  grotesque  ignorance  of  the  average  Briton,  no  matter 
what  his  claim  to  education,  regarding  the  United  States,  has 
long  boon  notorious.  Every  American  visitor  to  London  is 
amazed  and  amused  at  it.  We  do  not  expect  such  ineptitude 
to  be  betrayed,  however,  on  the  part  of  distinguished  British 
statesmen,  who  have  been,  now  are,  or  are  likely  to  be,  called 
upon  to  shape  the  policies  by  which  the  relations  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  are  determined.  Yet,  within 
the  last  week,  wo  have  had  two  memorable  exhibitions  of 
ignorance  with  regard  to  matters  about  which  the  exhibitors 
should  have  found  it  easy  to  procure  correct  information.  In 
a letter  to  n working-man  friend,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  and  formerly  president  of  the 


Board  of  Trade,  alleged  the  other  day  that  the  registration 
fee  on  grain  and  flour,  reimposed  in  April,  1902,  in  Great 
Britain,  was  paid,  not  by  the  British  consumer,  but  by  the 
American  railways,  who  were  compelled  to  transport  the  food 
products  of  the  West  to  the  seaboard*  at  a lower  rate.  Now 
the  fact  is  that,  during  the  summer  of  1902,  the  coat  of  carry- 
ing grain  from  the  Middle  West  to  the  seaboard  increased 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  over  what  it  had  been  the  pre- 
vious season.  A little  later  grain  rates  were  advanced  still 
farther  from  two  to  five  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds.  That 
is  to  say,  during  the  very  period  when,  according  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  British  bread-eater  was  relieved  from  the 
onus  of  the  registration  duty  on  imported  breadstuff*  by  the 
American  railways,  those  common  carriers  were  getting  far 
more  for  transportation  than  they  had  previously  received. 


So  much  for  Mr.  Chambcrluin’s  competence  to  discuss  a 
politico-economical  question  of  the  most  vital  moment  to 
his  countrymen.  Next  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  no  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  be  better  informed  re- 
garding things  American  than  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  has 
been  repeatedly  a globe-trotter,  and  who  is  well  known  to 
us,  not  only  by  his  former  relation  to  the  British  Foreign 
Office,  but  as  the  author  of  Greater  Britain.  Now,  according 
to  a telegram,  which  has  not  been  contradicted,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  speaking  in  Parliament  on  Wednesday,  June  10,  as- 
serted that  Great  Britain  had  not  been  injured  by  free  trade, 
for  the  reason  that  her  foreign  exports  were  still  equal  to 
the  combined  exports  of  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
France.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  1901  the  British  exports  were 
valued  at  91 ,863,728,893 ; or,  in  other  wordR,  they  fell  more 
than  $75,000,000  short  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States 
alone,  which,  in  the  year  named,  were  valued  at  $1,438,078,651. 
It  is  true  that  in  1902  the  British  exports  amounted  in  the 
aggregate  to  $1,379,847,313,  or  some  $46,000,000  more  than 
those  of  the  United  States,  which  last  year  were  $1,333,288,491. 
In  1902,  however,  Germany’s  exports  were  valued  at  more  than 
$856,000,000,  and  those  of  France  at  upwards  of  $741,000,000. 
It  follows  thBt  the  combined  exports  of  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  France  last  year  were  very  much  more  than 
double  those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Such  was  the  monu- 
mental blunder  of  a statesman  who,  when  the  Liberals  return 
to  power,  will  co-operate  in  determining  the  politico-economi- 
cal future  of  the  British  Islands. 


There  is  the  authority  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  for 
the  declaration  that  the  common  wealth’s  attorney,  Byrd,  of 
Kentucky,  who  1iuh  undertaken  to  aecure  the  conviction  and 
punishment  of  the  chief  assassins  in  Breathitt  County,  in 
tliat  State,  “is  the  only  official  in  Breathitt  County  whose 
desire  to  vindicate  the  law  at  all  hazards  is  not  under  sus- 
picion.” Not  even  the  judges  are  exempt  from  the  accusa- 
tion of  indifference  or  cowardice  or  implication  in  the  crimes. 
This  is  a charge  which  a non-rcaident  of  the  State  might  weH 
hesitate  to  make,  for  indirectly  it  is  an  accusation  against 
the  honor  of  all  tho  inhabitants.  These  assassinations  in  Ken- 
tucky are  attributed  by  some  observers  to  the  system  of  county 
polities  in  Kentucky.  The  struggle  for  the  county  offices  ia 
so  intense  that  rival  politicians  and  their  partisans  are  led 
to  murder  to  attain  their  ends,  and  assassination  is  further 
fostered  by  the  spirit  of  the  vendetta  which  prevails  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  State.  Under  the  circumstances, 
a county  attorney  who  enters  upon  the  task  of  punishing  the 
criminals,  with  a sincere  purpose  to  secure  punishment,  comes 
so  near  to  being  a hero  that  he  deserves  as  much  glory  as  if 
lie  undertook  to  charge  a Spanish  fortress.  Ho  takes  as  much 
physical  risk,  and  he  seeks  an  accomplishment  as  well  worth 
while.  Not  all  prosecuting  attorneys  have  tho  opportunity  to 
exhibit  courugo  as  Mr.  Byrd  has,  but  all  his  professional 
brethren  all  over  the  country  must  he  proud  of  him,  as  an 
example  of  how  a lawyer  can  exhibit  a high  type  of  heroism 
in  the  discharge  of  a patriotic  duty. 


The  retirement  of  the  Kncisel  Quartette  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  doubtless  will  compel  that  unexcelled  or- 
ganization’s wealthy  and  beneficently  inclined  backer — Major 
Higginson — to  search  Europe  thoroughly  this  summer  for  men 
to  take  their  places  and  that  of  Mr.  Loeflcr,  who  also  leaves 
the  orchestra,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  Mr.  Gerieke  can 
expect  to  have  under  his  control  again  quite  as  perfect  an 
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orchestra  as  he  has  had  of  late.  But  it  had  become*  quite  im- 
possible for  the  members  of  this  quartette  to  stand  longer  the 
double  strain  involved  in  their  own  organization'*  tours  and 
in  those  of  the  larger  body  of  musicians.  One  or  the  other  had 
to  be  given  up.  Moreover,  they  cherished  the  natural  ambi- 
tion to  see  Europe  again,  to  display  their  skill  there,  and  enter 
into  competition  with  the  beat  that  the  Continent  has.  There- 
fore, the  severance  of  relations,  which,  by  their  own  confession, 
is  “ difficult  and  painful,"  but  imperative.  The  fame  of  both 
the  orchestra  and  the  quartette  is  so  much  more  than  local,  or 
national  even,  that  this  sudden  alteration  in  long-standing 
relations  has  peculiar  interest  to  lovers  of  music  throughout 
this  country. 


A not  uncommon  intellectual  diversion  in  Boston  is  tho 
construction  of  definitions  of  drunkenness.  One  or  two  of  the 
municipal-court  justices  have  heretofore  gained  fleeting  fame 
by  devising  meanings  which  were  calculated  to  make  easy 
the  escape  of  offenders  who  came  before  them.  Perhaps  this 
is  what  induced  Mr.  John  E.  Macy,  an  instructor  at  the 
Boston  University  Law  School,  to  give  his  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  to  declare  that  any  person  “ is  guilty  of  the  of- 
fence who  is  found  in  a public  place  so  influenced  by  liquor 
ns  to  be  an  example  demoralizing  to  the  public  and  subver- 
sive of  good-citizenship.”  As  a comprehensive  definition,  this 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Under  its  rigid  application,  no 
guilty  man  could  escape,  and  the  duties  of  petty  judges  would 
be  confined  to  the  imposition  of  fines  and  costs.  However, 
as  Mr.  Macy  is  not  a justice,  but  only  an  instructor  of  possible 
justices,  who  are  yet  in  the  chrysalis  stage,  and  in  whom  the 
experiences  of  life  will  tend  to  promote  leniency  of  judgment 
long  before  they  are  recognized  as  fit  to  sit  on  even  the  lowest 
bench,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  criminal  jurisprudence 
of  the  State  will  adopt  his  decision  as  a most  admirable 
statement  of  a solemnly  correct  principle  rather  than  as  a 
rule  to  be  uncompromisingly  followed. 


Just  as  a man  has  precisely  the  friends  that  he  deserves,  a 
nation  undoubtedly  possesses  the  literature  that  it  is  fairly 
entitled  to.  The  ordinary  American  will  not  take  much  in- 
terest in  the  discussion  in  the  literary  journals  of  the  ques- 
tions whether  the  present  literary  output  of  the  LTnitcd  States 
is  unworthy  of  the  country,  and  whether  the  public  taste  is 
degenerating.  The  tree  bears  just  such  fruit  as  its  seed,  the 
soil  in  which  it  grows,  the  winds,  the  rains,  and  the  birds  and 
insects  make  it  bear  or  let  it  bear;  and  though  much  of  its 
fruit  may  be  blighted  and  rotten,  and  though  the  crop  oc- 
casionally is  very  light,  there  is  assurance  that  the  well-wa- 
tered, well-nourished,  and  well -pedigreed  tree  will  turn  out  its 
due  proportion  of  good  fruit  in  the  long  run.  The  orchard* 
ist's  safest  policy  is  to  let  it  go  on  producing  the  kind  of 
fruit  that  it  was  designed  by  nature  to  bear.  As  to  oui 
American  literature,  there  has  been  rather  too  much  of  the 
endeavor  to  engraft  nectarines,  pomegranates,  and  other  im- 
passible Old  World  fruit  upon  it.  The  grafting  process  is 
all  right,  but  in  order  that  the  stock  shall  support  and  nour- 
ish it  it  is  necessary  that  the  scion  shall  be  akin  to  the 
tree,  after  all.  Exotic  and  alien  branches  will  only  wither 
away,  no  matter  how  smoothly  they  are  waxed  to  our  tree. 
Also  the  tree  must  get  its  growth  before  it  can  realize  its 
possibilities.  Our  greatest  present  real  trouble  is  that  the 
gatherers  of  our  national  literary  fruit  are  so  numerous 
and  so  zealous  that  they  pick  far  too  much  of  it  before  it 
ia  ripe. 


There  has  been  much  thought  and  much  talk  about  the 
possibility  of  ex-Prcsident  Cleveland’s  running  again  for  the 
Presidency,  and  much  speculation  about  Mr.  Cleveland’s  de- 
sires in  the  matter.  After  all,  hia  preferences  are  not  of  so 
very  much  consequence.  If  he  wanted  ever  so  mnch  to  be 
renominated,  he  is  not  in  a position  where  his  own  activities 
could  very  greatly  improve  his  ehanees,  and  if  he  were  ever 
so  loath  to  be  President  again,  he  is  hardly  in  a position  to 
refuse  if  the  people’s  call  to  him  should  be  sufficiently  urgent. 
Perhaps  his  sentiments  in  the  matter  are  not  yet  formulated. 
And  vthy  should  they  be?  For  him  the  strenuous  period  of 
life  seems  to  have  passed.  It  may  recur  again,  but  he  1ms 
worked  through  it  once,  and  is  surely  under  no  obligation 


to  chase  around  after  it.  His  intentions  or  desires  he  makes 
no  effort  to  disclose,  but  something  has  transpired  thut.  throws 
some  light  on  his  general  state  of  mind.  It  is  u A Word  to 
Fishermen,”  which  he  contributed  to  a recent  number  of  the 
Independent.  Adverting  to  the  different  kind*  of  fishermen 
that  there  are — though  one  name  has  to  do  for  all  of  them — - 
he  writes: 


“ We  who  claim  to  represent  the  highest  fishing  aspirations 
are  sometimes  inclined  to  complain  on  days  when  tho  fish 
refuse  to  bite.  There  can  be  no  worse  exhibition  than  this 
of  an  entire  misconception  of  a wise  arrangement  for  our 
benefit.  We  should  always  remember  that  we  have  about  us 
on  every  side  thousands  of  those  who  claim  membership  in 
the  fishing  fraternity,  because,  in  a way,  they  love  to  fish, 
when  the  fish  bite — and  only  then.  These  are  contented  only 
when  capture  is  constant,  and  their  only  conception  of  the 
pleasures  of  fishing  rests  upon  uninterrupted  slaughter.  If 
wr  reflect  for  a moment  upon  the  consequence*  of  turning  an 
army  of  fishermen  like  these  loose  upon  fish  that  would  bite 
every  day  and  every  hour,  we  should  see  how  nicely  the 
vicissitudes  of  fishing  have  been  adjusted,  and  how  precisely 
and  usefully  the  fatal  attack  of  discouraging  bad  luck  selects 
its  victims.  If  on  days  when  we  catch  few  or  no  fish  we  feel 
symptoms  of  disappointment,  these  should  immediately  give 
way  to  satisfaction  when  we  remember  how  many  spurious 
and  discouraged  fishermen  are  spending  their  time  in  ham- 
mocks or  under  trees  or  on  golf-fields  instead  of  with  fishing 
outfits,  solely  on  account  of  just  such  unfavorable  days.  We 
have  no  assurance  that  if  fish  could  be  easily  taken  at  all 
times  the  fishing  water*  within  our  reach  would  not  be  de- 
populated, a horrible  thing  to  contemplate.  . . . What  has 
been  said  naturally  lead*  to  the  suggestion  that  consistency 
require*  those  of  us  who  are  right-minded  fishermen  to  reason- 
ably limit  ourselves  as  to  the  number  of  fish  wo  should  take 
on  favorable  days.  On  no  account  should  edible  fish  be 
caught  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  wasted.  By  restraining 
ourselves  in  this  matter  we  discourage  in  our  own  natures 
the  growth  of  greed,  we  prevent  wicked  waste,  we  make  it 
easier  for  us  to  bear  the  fall  between  what  we  may  determine 
upon  a*  decent  good  luck  and  bad  luck,  or  110  luck,  and  we 
make  ourselves  at  all  points  better  men  and  better  fishermen. 
We  ought  not  to  forget  these  things  a*  we  enter  upon  the 
pleasure*  of  our  summer’s  fishing.  But  in  any  event  let  us 
take  with  us  when  wo  go  out  good  tackle,  good  bait,  and  plenty 
of  patience.  If  the  wind  ia  in  the  south  or  west,  so  much 
the  better,  but  let’s  go,  wherever  the  wind  may  be.  If  we 
catch  fish,  we  shall  add  zest  to  our  recreation.  If  we  catch 
none,  we  shall  still  have  the  outing  and  the  recreation — more 
healthful  and  more  enjoyable  than  can  be  gained  in  any  other 
way.” 


Any  one  who  is  anxious  for  fear  that  Mr.  Cleveland  ia 
losing  sleep  over  the  chance  of  being  nominated  for  President 
again  may  surely  find  abundant  reassurance  in  the  tone  of 
philosophy  that  pervades  this  piscatory  discourse.  He  cer- 
tainly is  not  fishing  for  the  Presidency,  but  as  a fisherman  he 
must  notice  a constant  nibbling  at  his  hook  to  see  if  it  has 
Presidential  bait  on  it.  As  a fisherman  he  must  be  amused 
by  these  attentions,  for  they  make  for  sport,  but  as  a phi- 
losopher he  sit*  imperturbable,  secure  in  hia  recreation, 
whether  the  nibbles  develop  into  actual  bite*  or  not.  Let 
us  have  no  concern  about  hi*  peace  of  mind.  He  is  not  greedy; 
he  is  not  hustling;  and  whether  the  wind  is  in  the  south  or 
the  west,  or  even  in  the  east,  he  doubtless  finds  sport  pretty 
good. 


Wo  print  on  another  page  an  article  by  Mr.  George  F. 
Summers,  M.  E.,  on  *'  Our  New  Field-Artillery.”  The  article 
has  been  examined  and  its  publication  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  so  that  it  may  lie  considered  authentic,  and,  in 
effect,  official,  in  point  of  substance.  While  seemingly  a casual 
description,  the  article  contains  considerable  food  for  thought. 
Mr.  Summers  believes  that,  as  the  distance  necessary  for 
effectual  warfare  between  combatants  in  a field  engagement 
is  constantly  increasing,  it  is  probable  that  future  land  battles 
will  be  fought,  not  with  small  arms,  hut  with  shrapnel,  and 
at  a distance  of  from  two  to  three  miles.  The  subject  invites 
speculation. 
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What  does  the  Fourth  of 
July  really  Mean? 

Immeuiatelt,  the  Fourth  of  July  in 
noisily  observed  to  celebrate  the  adoption 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Essen- 
tially, the  celebration  has  a deeper  signifi- 
cance, and  one  which  the  Americans  ought 
to  know  more  about  than  they  do.  It  re- 
calls not  only  our  own  independence,  but 
the  triumph  of  the  English  people  over 
the  crown,  and  the  relegation  of  the  king 
to  his  true  place  in  the  English  system  of 
government.  By  the  English  system  of  gov- 
ernment we  mean  not  only  the  system  in 
England,  but  tbe  system  obtaining  in  the 
United  States,  the  systems  of  Canada,  of 
Australia,  of  all  the  truly  independent  {tow- 
ers which  have  grown  up  aB  a result  of 
the  great  English  movements  of  adventure 
and  of  colonization  which,  from  time  to 
time,  expressed  English  energy,  or  the  Eng- 
lish spirit  of  revolt,  or  that  of  unrest,  from 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  to  the  days  of  Victoria. 

To  those  who  know  tbe  development  of 
English  popular  government,  the  Fourth  of 
July  murks  the  time  since  when  no  English 
monarch  has  dared  to  demand  the  right  to 
tax  English  people,  at  home  or  in  distant 
colonies,  without  their  consent.  The  strug- 
gle was  long,  and  the  crown  fought  hard 
for  its  prerogative,  but,  despite  this,  the 
principle  of  English  liberty  survived  under 
what  were  apparently  most  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, the  crown  became  what  it  is, 
and  a republic  was  established  which  luis 
become  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world. 
The  story  is  a romance,  and  it  cannot  be 
told  too  often,  or  read  too  many  times. 
For  those  who  have  not  the  time  for  special 
investigation,  it  iB  best  told  in  Green’s 
History  of  the  English  People.  For  those 
who  have  more  leisure  or  a greater  inter- 
est, there  are  a score  of  books,  and  so  in- 
spiriting is  the  tale  that  the  style  of  near- 
ly every  writer  on  English  constitutional 
law  is  ufTrctcd  by  it,  nml  is  marked  by  that 
nervous  energy  which  makes  Green  one  of 
the  moat  intensely  interesting  of  historians. 

The  movement  began  far  back  in  tbe 
shadowy  times  even  lie  fore  an  indefinite 
number  of  kingdoms  were  united  under  a 
West  Saxon  overlord,  or  were  called  the 
heptarchy.  Even  in  those  early  days  we 
find  the  money  needed  by  the  king  going 
to  him  from  the  local  government  freely,  not 
as  a tax,  but  as  a gift.  At  last  we  find  the 
king  putting  bis  hand  out  and  taking 
money  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  the 
Dnnes.  or  of  confining  them  in  that  north- 
ern and  eastern  part  of  the  island  which,  in 
later  times,  became  the  home  of  a real  Eng- 
lish nobility,  moved  by  real  national  pas- 
sion, and  the  birthplace  of  popular  power. 
Even  then  the  people  objected  to  the  tax- 
gatherer,  and  the  tax  was  levied  against 
angry  protests.  Later  kings,  recognizing 
its  unpopularity,  promised  to  do  away  with 
it. 

It  was  a happy  fact  in  English  history 
that  when  the  Normans  came  the  kings  had 
need  of  tbe  English  people.  The  question 
which  confronted  William  the  Conqueror 
after  he  had  taken  away  the  lands  of  the 
Anglo  - Saxon  thegnhood  was  presented  by 
the  feudalism  which  he  was  bound  to  set 
up  in  his  new  realm.  The  issue  was 
whether  the  newly  and  greatly  enriched 
Norman  baronage,  or  the  king,  should  rule 
the  land.  The  great  vassals  rated  France. 
The  king  there  was  at  the  mercy  of  his 
feudatories.  William  himself  was  nut  loyal 
to  his  master  at  Paris.  Should  it  be  the 
same  in  England?  It  never  was  the  same 
in  England,  because  the  Norman  king*  made 
the  people  their  allies,  and,  with  their  aid, 
kept  down  the  barons. 

It  is  not  a simple  story.  The  conflict  was 


full  of  ups  and  downs.  The  Normans  and 
Plantugenets  were  not  only  absolute,  but 
tyrannical.  The  power  of  the  people  de- 
veloped slowly  and  against  much  kingly  op- 
position. It  was  because  Henry  II.  pos- 
sessed, in  France,  a realm  vaster  in  extent, 
and  of  greater  importance,  than  England, 
that  he  was  forced  to  be  absent  most  of  his 
time.  It  was  because  of  his  absence  that 
he  was  compelled  to  build  up  an  admin- 
istrative machine  which  made  tbe  law  para- 
mount in  the  island,  and  gave  to  the  min- 
isters of  law  opportunities  which,  on  the 
whole,  worked  for  the  advantage  of  the 
people.  It  was  mainly  a matter  of  bar- 
gaining. The  king  gave  to  the  people  in 
order  that  they  might  help  him  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  royal  power  und  dignity,  and 
the  reign  of  anarchy,  which  prevailed  in 
France.  They  got  from  him  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  uud  the  administration  of 
justice  «t  home,  because  juries  and  judges 
were  first  used  for  taxing  purpose*.  They 
received  the  gift  of  kings  justice  to  do 
away  with  the  oppression  of  the  courts 
of  the  barons.  They  were  relieved  of  the 
oppression  of  venal  judges.  They  were  pro- 
tected by  the  king  against  their  immediate 
lords,  and  these  lords  were  compelled  to 
promise  to  do  to  their  men  as  the  king  did 
to  them.  But  at  the  bottom  of  the  fabric 
was  the  king's  aeeeptanee  of  the  principle 
that  the  king  should  have  no  money  except 
by  the  consent  of  the  Great  Council,  and 
this  Great  Council  was  always,  in  theory  at 
least,  representative  of  the  nation.  It  was 
variously  called  Witenagemot,  Common 
Council,  Parliament.  It  was  first,  in  the- 
ory, democratic,  for  all  freeholders  had  the 
right  to  attend.  Then  it  became  repre- 
sentative. composed  entirely  of  the  lords,  the 
bishops,  and  the  other  tenants-in-chief. 
Then  the  Commons  were  invited  to  send 
representatives,  and,  finally,  we  had  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  as  we  have  them  to- 
day. There  was  never  a time  when  the  na- 
tion did  not  believe  that  the  king's  revenue 
was  a free  gift  from  it,  given  by  the  county 
courts  or  by  the  Great  Council.  Kings  de- 
manded concessions,  and  the  nation,  through 
their  representatives,  assented.  The  crown 
took  money  to  which  the  law  and  the  an- 
cient customs  did  not  entitle  it,  and  the 
people  rebelled.  Parliament,  giving  the 
money,  finally  insisted  upon  determining  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  expended, 
made  appropriations.  Making  appropria- 
tions, the  question  arose  as  to  which  body 
should  originate  money  bills.  Tbe  claim 
of  the  right  to  originate  by  the  Commons 
was  admitted  by  king  and  lords.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  demand  that  the  Commons  had 
the  right  to  examine  into  the  accounts  of 
the  king's  officers,  then  the  right  to  im- 
peach  the  king’s  ministers.  While  these 
demands  were  under  discussion,  the  king 
undertook  to  secure  money  without  consent, 
basing  his  claims  on  ancient  customs,  He 
insisted  on  rights  of  prerogative  which 
would  have  i-nabled  him  to  do  without  Par- 
liament, us  Charles  I.  tried  to  do  without 
one  for  eleven  years,  as  other  kings  before 
and  after  him  undertook  to  govern  des- 
potically. The  king  construed  his  rights 
in  such  a way  that  the  Tudors  repealed 
statutes  by  the  acquiescence  of  subservient 
Parliaments.  The  Stuarts  undertook  to  play 
the  same  royal  gome,  and  the  second  lost 
his  head  and  the  last  his  crown.  Sometimes 
the  king  seemed  to  win,  but  invariably 
each  epoch  was  closed  with  the  gains  of  the 
people  fixed  in  a charter  or  in  a statute. 

When  the  last  Stuart  was  declared  to 
have  abdicated  because  he  lrft  the  kingdom, 
England  had  seen  the  last  king  who  ever 
dared,  in  England,  to  try  to  tax  English- 
men without  tlieir  consent,  or  to  overthrow 
English  laws  by  the  exercise  of  his  preroga- 
tive. But  the  Englishmen  on  this  side  of 


the  water  were  obliged  to  carry  on  the 
conflict,  und  they  carried  it  on  for  English- 
speaking  people  everywhere,  us  well  as  for 
themselves.  When  George  III.  cumc  to  the 
throne  he  intended  to  follow  his  mother’s 
urging,  and  to  be  king.  He  undertook  to 
overthrow  the  responsible  ministers  by  his 
“ kitchen  cabinet,"  and  to  defeat  the  will 
of  the  constituents  by  corrupting  the  House 
of  Commons.  This  was  his  home  policy. 
Some  of  the  American  colonics  had  royal 
churters,  and  he  undertook  to  govern  them 
despotically.  He  was  beaten  by  a union  of 
Ihe  colonies.  Then  Parliament,  with  its 
corrupted  House  of  Commons,  forgot  that 
we  were  English  too,  and  undertook  to  tax 
us  as  if  wo  were  dependents.  So  the  old 
tight,  which  had  endured  since  the  duys  when 
Norman  kings  began  to  try  to  cheat  the  peo- 
ple of  their  right  to  consent  to  the  amount* 
of  money  which  they  would  give  to  the 
crown,  was  finished  on  thin  side  of  the  wa- 
ter. No  English  king  since  George  III.  has 
tried  to  circumvent  the  ministry  which 
represent*  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Victoria  insisted  that  the  Queen 
had  the  supreme  power  over  foreign  affairs, 
and  both  Palmerston  and  Gladstone  ignored 
lu*r,  while  Disraeli  and  Salisbury  did  what 
seemed  good  to  them,  although  they  disap- 
pointed her  more  politely  than  did  her  Lib- 
eral ministers.  She  insisted  that  a member 
of  the  royal  family  should  always  command 
the  army,  and  that  the  crown  should  be  its 
real  head,  and.  before  her  death,  she  saw 
the  army  itself  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  Common*.  On  this  side  of  the  wa- 
ter, George  III.  first,  and  Parliament  after 
him,  undertook  to  govern  colonies  as  de- 
pendencies. and  lost  this  country.  Tbe  con- 
sequence of  this  is  not  only  a great  republic, 
but  some  strong  and  independent  English- 
speaking  colonies.  The  Fourth  of  July  U 
the  day  on  which  we  celebrate  the  rule  of 
the  people  here  and  abroad,  the  growth  of 
individual  liberty,  and  the  absolute  de- 
pendence of  the  crown  in  English  lands. 


Whom  Will  the  Republicans 
Nominate  for  Vice-President? 

Since  the  endorsement  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
candidacy  by  the  Ohio  State  convention,  and 
the  renouncement  of  Senator  Fairbanks’s 
candidacy  by  Indiana  politicians,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  by  Republican  leaders  and  Re- 
publican newspaper*  that  tlieir  national  con- 
vention will  nominate  Mr.  ltooeevolt  for  the 
Presidency  — and  probably  by  acclamation. 
They  are  now  discussing  candidate*  for  tbe 
Vice- Presidency.  Messrs.  Li  Foil  cite,  Yates, 
Cummins,  and  Van  Bant  have  been  put  for- 
ward in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Min- 
nesota. respectively,  but.  as  the  choice  of  any 
one  of  them  would  be  likely  to  excite  fac- 
tional discontent  within  the  party  in  his 
State,  the  national  convention  will  doubt- 
less look  elsewhere.  Mr.  Myron  T.  Herrick, 
Senator  Hanna’s  lieutenant,  and  candidate 
this  year  for  the  Governorship  of  Ohio,  is 
also  talked  of,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Senator  Foraker's  friends  would  like  to  see 
him  in  the  Vice-Presidential  chair.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  Senator  llnnna 
himself.  Ohio,  however,  might  present  a 
candidate  to  whom  there  ought  to  lie  no  ob- 
jection. We  refer,  of  course,  to  .Judge  Taft, 
now  Governor-General  of  the  Philippines. 
He  has  no  enemies  within  his  party  that  we 
have  heard  of.  and.  by  his  reputatinn  for 
sound  and  sober  judgment,  he  would 
strengthen  the  Republican  ticket.  If,  how- 
ever, Republican  leader*  see  reason  to  fear 
defeat,  they  are  likely  to  use  the  Vice- 
Presidency  a*  a means  of  propitiating  wa- 
vering voters  in  a pivotal  State.  In  that 
event  the}'  will  offer  the  nomination  for  the 
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Vice-Presidency  to  Senator  Fairbanks  of 
Indiana,  if  they  are  well  advised,  and  if  he 
Is  willing  to  accept  it.  They  would  thus 
achieve  the  double  purpose  of  fortifying  their 
party  in  a doubtful  State  and  of  selecting 
for  the  second  highest  post  in  the  Federal 
government  a man  thoroughly  qualified  to 
occupy  the  highest. 

We  hope  that  many  years  will  elapse  be- 
fore a national  convention  shall  again  nom- 
inate for  the  Vice- Presidency  a man  whom 
it  would  never  dream  of  selecting  for  the 
office  of  Chief  Magistrate.  We  also  hope 
that  as  long  a time  will  pass  before  a states- 
man of  the  first  rank  shall  again  regard  the 
office  of  Vice-Preaidcnt  as  unworthy  of  his 
acceptance.  Two  unexpected  and  three  tra- 
gical events  hare  brought  thinking  men  to 
the  position  with  reference  to  the  Vice- 
Presidency  which  was  occupied  by  the 
framers  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
which  continued  to  be  held  by  statesmen  for 
a long  time  after  the  Twelfth  Amendment 
altered  the  mode  of  procedure  in  the  elect- 
oral colleges.  It  is  well  known  that  origi- 
nally the  Presidential  electors  of  each  State 
did  not  vote  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent separately,  but  for  two  persons,  each 
of  whom  they  believed  to  be  qualified  for 
the  higher  olTiee.  All  the  electoral  votes 
having  been  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  counted  by  him,  the  per- 
son having  the  largest  number  of  votes  be- 
came President  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
vided the  number  was  a majority  of  all  the 
Presidential  electors.  The  person  haring 
the  next  largest  number  of  votes  for  the 
Presidency  became  Vice-President.  The  four 
Presidential  elections  up  to  and  including 
1800  were  conducted  in  conformity  to  this 
provision,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Vice- 
Presidents  were  men  considered  by  a ma- 
jority, or  nearly  half,  of  the  Presidential 
electors  qualified  for  the  highest  office  in 
the  Union.  Thus,  under  Washington,  John 
Adams  was  Vice  • President,  and  under 
Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  may  be  said 
that  Aaron  Burr  was  an  exception  to  the 
rule  we  have  laid  down,  but  those  who  nay 
this  allow  their  judgment  to  be  warped  by 
their  knowledge  of  Burr’s  subsequent  con- 
duct. In  1800  Burr  was  much  more  ac- 
ceptable as  a candidate  for  the  Presidency 
to  Anti-Federalists  in  the  North  than  was 
Jefferson,  and  but  for  the  combination  of 
Burr’s  friends  with  Jefferson’s,  the  Federal- 
ists could  not  have  been  beaten.  Indeed,  the 
subsequent  proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  had  to  choose  be- 
tween them  (Jefferson  and  Burr  having 
received  the  same  number  of  electoral 
votes),  showed  that  most  of  the  Federalists 
preferred  Burr  for  the  Presidency,  and 
might  have  made  him  President  but  for  the 
influence  exerted  by  Alexander  Hamilton.  In 
1805  and  180!) — that  is  to  suy.  for  Jeffer- 
son's second  term  and  Madison’s  first  term 
— George  Clinton  waa  Vice-President.  Now 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  although  Clinton 
was  specifically  chosen  Vice-President  by  the 
Presidential  electors  under  the  Twelfth 
Amendment,  he  was  deemed  by  his  party  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  generally  in 
the  North,  to  be  of  full  Presidential  stature. 
Before  being  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. George  Clinton  had  been  elected  and 
re-elected  Governor  of  New  York  from  1780 
to  1795,  and  mgain  in  1801.  Elbridge  Oerry, 
who  became  Vice- President  in  1813,  had  been 
long  the  most  distinguished  member  of  his 
party  in  New  England.  He  had  bet-n  a mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress,  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Convention  of  1787,  and  of  the  first 
Congress  under  the  Constitution,  an  envoy 
to  France,  and  a Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts. Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  who  was  Vice- 
President  during  both  of  Monroe’s  terms, 
had  been  Governor  of  New  York  from  1807 
to  1817,  and  had  acquired  great  distinction 


by  the  energy  of  his  administration  during 
the  War  of  1812-15.  The  Vice-President  un- 
der John  Quincy  Adams,  and  during  Jack- 
son's first  term,  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able  and  influential  statesmen  that  this  coun- 
try has  produced;  wc  refer,  of  course,  to 
John  C.  Calhoun.  He  was  succeeded  in 
1833  by  Martin  Van  Buren,  who,  at  the 
time,  was  the  most  conspicuous  Democrat 
in  the  Northern  States,  and  who  retained 
enormous  influence  over  his  party  in  New 
York  for  fifteen  years.  We  scarcely  need 
point  out  that,  with  the  exception  of  Adams 
and  Jefferson,  we  have  in  Martin  Van  Buren 
the  only  example  of  a Vice-President  who 
ever  became  by  election  a President. 

Since  Van  Buren’s  time  the  office  of  Vice- 
President  has  generally  been  looked  upon  as 
less  desirable  than  that  of  Secretary  of 
State.  It  has  been  rejected  by  men  who 
would  gladly  have  accepted  the  latter  post, 
and  it  has  usually  been  conferred  on  men  not 
regarded  at  the  time  ns  of  Presidential  cal- 
ibre. It  is  a fact  sometimes  overlooked 
that  in  1840  and  1848  the  Vice- Presidency 
would  willingly  have  been  conceded  by  the 
Whig  convention  to  Daniel  Webster,  and, 
had  he  not  rejected  the  office  as  beneath  him, 
be  must  have  become  President  through  the 
death  of  his  official  superior,  lie  accepted 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  under  Harri- 
son,  Tyler,  and  Fillmore.  It  is  even  less 
generally  known  that,  In  1804,  the  Republi- 
can nomination  for  the  Vice  - Presidency, 
which  eventually  fell  to  Andrew  Johnson, 
might  probably  have  been  mecured  by  Benja- 
min F.  Butler,  had  he  thought  it  worthy 
of  his  tenancy.  Who  now  remembers  the 
names  of  Richard  M.  Johnson  and  William 
K,  King,  respectively  chosen  Vice-President 
in  1836  and  1852?  How  long  arc  the 
names  of  John  C.  Breckinridge.  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  Schuyler  Colfax,  Henry  Wilson,  and 
William  A.  Wheeler  likely  to  be  remem- 
bered? Not  any  one  of  those  men  would 
have  been  selected  for  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  days  when  it  was  held  only 
by  a man  next  in  party  eminence  to  the 
President  himself.  Everybody  knows  that 
in  1880  Conkling.  by  lifting  a finger,  might 
have  secured  the  nomination  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  which  was  given  to  Chester  A. 
Arthur  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  It  is  well  known  that 
Arthur  never  held  an  elective  office,  and  that 
from  the  appointive  Federal  office  of  Col- 
lector of  Customs  for  the  Port  of  New  York 
he  was  dismissed  by  a Republican  adminis- 
tration. It  would  be  absurd  to  sav  that 
I.cvl  P.  Morton,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  and 
Garret  A.  Hobart  were  men  of  national 
reputation  when  they  received  the  nomina- 
tion for  Vice-President.  On  two  occasions, 
however,  namely,  in  1884  and  1888,  the 
Democratic  national  convention  recurred  to 
the  practice  of  an  elder  time,  and  named 
for  Vice-President  one  of  the  men  whom, 
next  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  It  would  have  wished 
to  see  President.  We  allude,  of  course,  to 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  and  to 
Judge  Thurman  of  Ohio.  We  scarcely  need 
recall  the  fact  that  in  1900.  had  tiie  Re- 
publican leaders  foreseen  Mr.  McKinley's 
traffic  death,  they  would  not  for  a moment 
have  considered  Mr.  Roosevelt's  name  for 
the  Vice. Presidency.  Had  Mr.  Hobart  lived, 
he  would  no  doubt  have  lieen  selected. 

We  believe  that  the  national  conventions 
in  1904  will  take  warning  by  former  over- 
sights. and  will  nominate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  men.  in  their  judgment,  thor- 
oughly qualified  for  the  higher  office  of 
Chief  Magistrate.  This  consideration,  oper- 
ating in  conjunction  with  the  desire  to  carry 
a pivotal  State,  will  probably  cause  the  Re- 
publicans to  select  for  Vice-President  Sen- 
ator Fairbanks  of  Indiana,  and  we  opine 
that  he.  taught  by  the  past,  is  unlikely  to 
repeat  Daniel  Webster's  blunder. 


Will  Canadian  Liberals  Turn 
to  the  United  States? 

Thk  outcome  of  the  memorable  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  June  9 and  10 
must  have  convinced  all  intelligent  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  that  the 
present  generation  will  not  witness  the 
grant  of  a preferential  tariff  on  food  prod- 
ucts by  the  United  Kingdom  to  its  colonies. 
In  other  words,  the  Canadian  Conservatives 
were  right  when  they  insisted  that  the 
gratuitous  concession  of  a preference  of 
33  1-3  per  cent,  to  British  manufactures  in 
certain  schedules  of  the  Dominion  tariff 
should  not  have  been  made,  but  that  such 
concession  should  have  been  conditioned  on 
the  simultaneous  reception  of  a quid  pro 
quo.  Magnanimity,  they  said,  might  b« 
magnificent,  but  it  was  not  politics  or 
political  economy.  The  Liberals,  on  their 
part,  denied  that  they  were  actuated  by 
magnanimous  motives  alone,  but  said  that 
they  had  given  the  tariff  preference  to  the 
mother  country  in  the  firm  belief  that,  ulti- 
mately, their  generosity  would  be  appreci- 
ated, and  would  be  rewarded  with  an  equiva- 
lent concession.  They  will  now  recognize 
that  the  hope  must  be  renounced,  not  only 
for  the  present  hour,  but.  so  far  as  we  can 
forecast  the  future,  forever.  With  every 
year,  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  non- 
agricultural  to  the  agricultural  section  of 
the  British  population  is  increasing,  and 
what  the  former  section  will  not  hear  of  to- 
day it  cannot  be  expected  to  tolerate  a dec- 
ade hence.  What  course,  then,  is  left  to 
Canadian  Liberals,  If  they  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  their  native  country, 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  Dominion  in  wealth 
and  population?  There  ia  absolutely  no 
alternative  but  to  revert  to  the  programme 
of  1891,  when  the  Canadian  Liberals  advo- 
cated unrestricted  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States.  Let  us  remind  them  of  the 
aims  and  views  which  at  that  .time  they 
proclaimed  when  they  were  confronted  by  a 
far  more  formidable  opponent,  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  than  they  would  now  have  to 
face. 

Sir  Richard  Cartwright  was  the  first  of 
the  active  political  loaders  of  the  Dominion 
to  declare  for  commercial  union  with  the 
United  States.  He  made  the  declaration 
at  a time  when  be  was  the  most  influential 
personality  in  the  Liberal  party,  at  least 
in  the  Federal  arena,  and  his  words  had  an 
authority  with  the  Liberals  in  Ontario 
which  Mr.  Laurier’s  could  not  as  yet  com- 
mand. In  a public  speech  made  on  October 
12,  1887,  Sir  Richard  Cartwright  said:  "I 
am  as  averse  as  any  man  can  lie  to  an- 
nexation, or  to  resign  our  political  inde- 
pendence, but  I cannot  shut  my  eyes  to 
the  facts.  We  have  greatly  misused  our 
advantages.  Wo  have  been  most  foolish 
and  most  wasteful  in  our  expenditures.  Wc 
hare  no  means  of  satisfying  the  just  de- 
mands of  large  portions  of  the  Dominion, 
except  through  such  an  arrangement  as 
commercial  union  with  the  United  States.*’ 
Subsequently  the  programme  of  commercial 
union  was  abandoned  by  the  Liberals  in 
favor  of  a policy  of  unrestricted  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States,  or  Continental  free 
trade,  each  of  the  parties  to  the  compact 
retaining  its  own  tariff  system  as  against 
other  foreign  countries.  In  the  autumn  of 
1887  the  interprovincial  conference  which 
met  at  Quebec,  and  which  included  repre- 
sentatives not  only  of  the  Liberal  govern- 
ments of  Ontario.  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  but  also  of  the 
Coalition  government  of  New  Brunswick 
and  of  the  Conservative  government  of 
Manitoba  agreed  unanimously  on  a resolu- 
tion to  the  following  effect:  that,  having 
reference  to  tho  agitation  on  the  subject  of 
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the  trade  relations  between  the  Dominion 
and  the  United  States,  the  interprorindal 
conference,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
all  political  parties,  desired  to  record  ita 
opinion  that  unrestricted  reciprocity  would 
be  of  advantage  to  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Dominion.  Tima  the  controversy  stood 
when  the  Ottawa  Parliament  assembled  for 
the  session  of  1888,  and  the  Liberal  mem- 
bers came  together  in  caucus  to  define  the 
policy  of  their  party  on  the  subject  which 
for  many  months  had  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Dominion.  The  caucus  authorized 
Sir  Richard  Cartwright  to  introduce  a reso- 
lution setting  forth  that  it  was  highly 
desirable  that  the  largest  possible  freedom 
of  commercial  intercourse  should  obtain  be- 
tween the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  was  expedient 
that  all  articles  manufactured  in,  or  the 
natural  products  of,  either  country  should  be 
admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  other,  articles 
subject  to  duties  of  excise  or  of  internal 
revenue  alone  excepted.  The  policy  of  un- 
restricted reciprocity  with  the  United  States 
wus  thus  definitely  adopted,  and  for  the  next 
three  years  all  the  energies  of  the  Liberal 
press  and  of  the  Liberal  leaders  were  de- 
voted to  educating  the  country  to  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  proposal.  On  February  3, 
1891,  the  Ottawa  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  in  the 
ensuing  campaign  the  Liberals  would  have 
been  triumphant  but  for  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald's success  in  stealing  their  ammuni- 
tion by  requesting  the  British  government 
to  transmit  to  Washington  a proposal  for  a 
renewal  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1054, 
with  the  modifications  required  by  the  alter- 
ed circumstances  of  both  countries,  and  with 
the  extensions  deemed  by  a joint  commis- 
sion to  be  in  the  interests  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Sir  John  Macdonald  and 
his  colleagues  argued  that,  us  they  only  de- 
sired the  sanction  of  the  country  to  con- 
clude a reciprocity  treaty,  it  would  be  rash 
and  untimely  to  disturb  the  negotiations  by 
a change  of  government  in  Canada.  Events 
were  soon  to  prove  that  Sir  John  Macdonald 
and  his  Conservative  friends  were  not  sin- 
cere In  their  professed  desire  for  reciprocity, 
but  the  pretence  of  such  a desire,  together 
with  fervent  appeals  to  Canadian  loyalty, 
sufficed  to  carry  the  general  election,  though 
the  Liberal  party  broke  even  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec.  It  is  now  interesting  to  recall  that 
in  the  course  of  the  canqwign  of  1891  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  present  Premier  of  the 
Dominion,  declared  that  the  reform  suggest- 
ed by  the  Liberals  wan  absolute  reciprocal 
freedom  of  trade  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  The  advantages  of  such  a 
policy  he  placed  upon  the  one  controlling 
consideration  that  the  producing  power  of 
the  Dominion  was  vastly  in  excess  of  ita 
consuming  power;  that,  as  a consequence, 
new  markets  had  to  be  found  abroad,  and 
that  its  geographical  position  made  the 
great  neighboring  nation  of  03.000,000  [now 
upwards  of  80,000,000]  people  of  kindred 
origin  the  best  market  obtainable  by  Can- 
ada. To  the  charge  that  unrestricted  reci- 
procity with  the  United  States  would  in- 
volve discrimination  against  England,  he 
answered  that  it  could  not  he  expected, 
would  indeed  be  folly  to  expect,  that  the 
Interests  of  a colony  must  always  be  identi- 
cal with  the  interests  of  the  motherland. 
He  recognized  that  the  day  must  com* 
when,  from  no  other  cause  than  the  de- 
velopment of  national  life  in  the  colony, 
there  muBt  he  a clashing  of  interests  with 
the  mother  country,  and  in  any  Buch  case, 
much  sb  he  would  regret  the  necessity,  he 
[Laurier]  would  stand  by  his  native  land. 
Mr.  Edward  Blake,  the  former  official  chief 
of  the  Canadian  Liberals,  had  remained 
silent  throughout  the  contest  of  1891,  but, 
after  the  election  was  over,  he  published  a 


letter  in  which  he  admitted  that  he  had 
viewed  with  |)crsonal  disapproval  the  pro- 
gramme of  unrestricted  reciprocity  largely 
because  he  could  not  sec  how,  under  such  a 
fiscal  regime,  the  revenue  needed  for  the 
expenditures  of  the  Dominion  could  be 
raised.  He  insisted  that  direct  taxation 
would  be  out  of  the  question,  and,  therefore, 
of  the  financial  problem  presented  by  unre- 
stricted reciprocity  he  could  see  no  solution 
which  would  not  leave  the  Dominion  em- 
barrassed by  a great  deficit.  In  the  same 
letter,  however,  he  admitted  that  unrestrict- 
ed free  trade  with  the  United  States,  secured 
for  a long  term  of  years,  would  greatly  ad- 
vance the  most  material  interests  of  the 
Canadians,  and  help  their  national,  their 
largest,  their  most  substantial  and  promis- 
ing industries;  would  create  an  influx  of 
population  and  capital,  and  proniotr  a rapid 
development  of  forces  and  materials  as  yet 
unused.  In  three  words,  unrestricted  reci- 
procity with  the  United  Rtatos  would  give 
the  Dominion  what  it  imperatively  needed, 
to  wit — men,  money,  and  markets. 

For  some  yearn,  the  Canadian  Liberals 
have  abandoned  the  policy  which  they  advo- 
cated in  1891,  and  have  pursued  an  ignis 
fat  mum.  They  have  fondly  caressed  a hope 
that,  If  they  were  very,  very  good,  and 
gratuitously  gave  to  British  manufactures 
a preference  in  the  Dominion’ll  markets,  they 
would  eventually  gain  a corresponding 
preference  for  their  food  products  in  the 
market  of  the  mother  country.  That  hope 
is  gone.  They  must  now  recognize  that  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  and  the  interests 
of  the  Dominion  are  not  only  not  identical, 
but  are  growing  more  divergent  every  year. 
Under  the  circumstances,  what  remnins  for 
them  but  to  own  frankly  that  they  have 
been  misguided,  and  to  recur  to  the  wiser 
policy  of  a dozen  years  ago? 


The  Servian  Tragedy 

Fob  Bhecr  dramatic  effect,  the  fall  of  the 
Obrenovitch  dynasty  through  the  assassina- 
tions at  Belgrade  is  equal  to  the  catastro- 
phe of  Macbeth,  the  death  scene  in  “ Ham- 
let,” or  the  murder  of  Julius  Cesar.  It 
was  the  instinctive  recognition  of  this  ele- 
ment of  drama  in  real  life  which  lent  such 
tremendous  Interest  to  the  events  in  Scrvia, 
a country  of  small  weight  in  world  politics, 
and  of  which  even  the  location  was  hardly 
known  to  one  in  a hundred  readers  who  were 
thrilled  by  the  horrora  surrounding  the 
death  of  King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga. 

For  any  adequate  parallel  we  have  to  go 
back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  the  dnya  when 
wars  raged  all  over  Europe  for  decades  and 
generations,  when  dynasties  rose  and  fell  by 
armed  might,  when  assassination  was  a 
|*C0guiasd  form  of  statecraft.  That  such 
a grim  medi.Tvnl  tragedy  should  unfold  it- 
self before  us  in  the  twentieth  century  it 
a forceful  reminder  that  the  heart  of  man  ia 
little  chnngcd  by  all  our  boosted  progress; 
that  the  same  passions  work  themselves 
out  in  the  same  ways  as  of  old;  that  vast 
masses  of  mankind  arc  still  inspired  by  the 
primitive  forces  of  hatred  and  revenge,  the 
bloodthirstiness  of  the  enraged  animal. 

But  to  gain  the  full  dramatic  effect  of 
the  Belgrade  catastrophe  we  must  have  the 
perspective  of  the  events  which  led  up  to 
it.  the  sense  of  the  earlier  aet*  of  the  drama, 
which  began  about  a. century  ago;  and.  In 
a tremendous  stage-setting  of  oak  forests 
and  mountains,  we  must  watch  the  first 
rivalry  sown  between  the  descendants  of 
Kara  Georg*  and  the  descendants  of  Obren, 
the  final  struggle  between  whom  has  just 
terminated  in  the  utter  extinction  of  the 
latter.  Strictly  speaking,  the  struggle  which 
made  the  name  of  Black  George  IVtrovitch, 


or,  in  Turkish,  Kara  Georg*,  a household 
word  in  Scrvia.  waB  not  directed  against 
the  Sultan  or  the  principle  of  Turkish  rule. 
It  was  a fight  against  the  abuses  and  atroci- 
ties of  the  Janiznrics,  who,  like  the  l*re- 
toriun  Guard  in  the  declining  Roman  Em- 
pire, grew  overbearing  and  insolent,  and 
turned  their  power  against  the  throne  it* 
self.  The  Janizaries  carried  on  the  work 
of  butchery  and  outrage  which  has  made  the 
Turkish  name  infamous  through  the  annuls 
of  Europe,  and  the  Sultan  Selim  fought 
against  their  power  and  their  abuses  only 
less  determinedly  than  did  their  Servian 
victims.  For  thus  helping  unbelievers 
against  the  faithful,  Selim  was  nicknamed 
Giaour  Sultan,  the  Infidel  Emperor,  and 
many  attempts  were  made  by  the  Jani- 
zaries to  kill  him. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  storm  and 
strife  that  Blaek  George  emerged  into  fame 
and  national  celebrity.  A giant  in  strength, 
fierce,  rude,  illiterate,  he  is  something  like 
a reappearance  of  Hercules  or  Achilles,  in 
these  latter  days,  a man  who  again  and 
agnin  won  battles  against  tremendous  odds, 
by  sheer  force  of  personal  valor  and  personal 
muscular  force.  lie  was  passionate  and 
moody,  utterly  unable  to  bear  opposition, 
and  had  that  disregard  of  human  life  which 
gives  the  Balkans  such  an  evil  name.  Black 
George  was  once  in  flight  from  the  Jani- 
zaries, with  his  aged  father  and  family.  His 
father  refused  to  cross  the  Danube  and  be- 
come a voluntary  exile.  Blaek  George 
promptly  shot  him,  saying  afterwards  that 
this  was  a better  fnte  than  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Another  time,  hav- 
ing a quarrel  with  liis  mother,  who  was 
holding  a hive  of  bees  in  her  hands,  Black 
George  seized  the  hive  and  crushed  it  on 
her  head,  like  a cap,  leaving  her  to  the  hor- 
rible torture  of  the  hce-stings.  which  nearly 
brought  about  her  death.  In  like  manner 
he  ended  a dispute  by  hanging  his  own  bro- 
ther to  a neighboring  tree,  drawing  the 
noose  tight  with  his  own  hands.  Need  it 
be  said  that  his  methods  of  warfare  ngainat 
the  Turka  were  not  marked  by  gentleness 
and  humanity?  He  was  rather  a survival 
of  the  warrior  types  of  ancient  days,  hav- 
ing something  of  the  spirit  of  a neolithic 
cannibal,  a rude  quality  of  aboriginal  force, 
marvellous  enough  in  our  modern  days. 
When  he  finally  raised  himself  to  the  high- 
est power  in  the  Servian  nation,  he  mani- 
fested, as  a ruler,  the  same  character  that 
made  him  great  as  a warrior,  the  cunning 
of  the  bandit,  the  kpen  sense  of  the  peasant, 
the  passionate  temper  and  despotic  will 
which  gave  him  such  Homeric  force  in  l*t* 
tie.  His  eclipse  was  as  sudden  as  his  rise. 
Though  he  had  a thousand  times  shown 
himself  absolutely  dauntless  in  face  of  seem- 
ingly certain  death,  he  finally  gave  way  to 
panic  and  lied  to  the  Austrian  dominions, 
currying  nothing  with  him  but  a personal 
hoard  of  money  and  valuables.  He  drifted 
eastward  to  Bessarabia,  and  there  passed 
several  years  of  exile. 

The  despotic  power  which  had  slipped 
from  the  hnnds  of  Kara  Georg*  was  seized 
by  Milosh  Obrenovitch.  a former  swine- 
herd, who  had  fought  his  way  to  prom- 
inence along  with  George  Petrovitoh.  Milosh 
was.  If  possible,  even  more  despotic  than  his 
predecessor,  and  his  reign  is  a record  of 
arbitrary  and  tyrannous  acts,  hia  opponents 
Wing  punished  with  rigors  that  recall  the 
Inquisition, — Impaled,  broken  on  the  rack, 
mutilated,  and  mercilessly  hunted  down  or 
driven  into  exile.  After  Milosh  had  held  the 
sovereignty  for  some  years.  Black  George 
Wt bought  him  that  he  should  return  to  his 
native  fomtl  and  hills  and  make  one  mom 
bid  for  supreme  power.  He  *et  out,  but  was 
met  on  the  way  by  two  emissaries  of  Milosh 
Obrenovitch.  who.  failing  to  persuade  him, 
took  the  Balkan  way  of  settling  matters  and 
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cut  off  the  old  man's  head.  It  was  after- 
wards exposed  by  the  Turkish  authorities, 
stuck  on  a stake,  in  the  grim  way  that 
things  are  done  in  those  realistic  lands. 

The  struggle  between  the  two  houses  went 
on.  After  a few  years  the  descendants  of 
Kara  Georgtt,  the  Karageorgeritcbca,  got  the 
upper  hand,  but  they  once  more  succumbed 
to  Balkan  methods  of  statecraft,  and  the 
Obrenoviteh  family  had  another  innings, 
which  has  just  closed  us  we  have  seen.  The 
sordid  tragedy  which  gave  at  least  the  pre- 
text for  this  last  act  of  violence  is  too  well 
known  to  need  much  description.  Alexan- 
der, son  of  the  dethroned  and  divorced  rouJ 
and  gambler,  while  a mere  boy  of  fifteen 
plunged  into  an  intrigue  with  a married 
woman  twice  his  age.  Her  husband  finally 
divorced  ber,  and  this  worthy  daughter  of 
a Servian  cattle-dealer  saw  her  way  clear  to 
a throne.  She  gained  absolute  control  over 
her  youthful  slave,  and  ruled  Serviu  even 
more  despotically,  with  even  greater  disre- 
gard for  the  liberty  and  rights  of  others, 
than  Mi losh  the  tyrant  or  Black  George 
the  warrior.  How  her  victims  paid  their 
scores,  and.  incidentally,  set  the  descendant 
of  Rlack  George  once  more  on  the  throne, 
Is  now  a matter  of  univeraul  knowledge. 


A Wedding  in  the  First  Circles 

Srxator  Mark  Haivjta’b  family  enjoyed 
a wedding  some  days  ago.  There  was  noth- 
ing strunge  in  the  fact  of  the  wedding.  It 
was  one  of  those  inevitable  things  to  which 
families  are  liable.  Families  with  daugh- 
ters in  them  arc  often  thus  disrupted,  and 
families  with  nothing  but  sons  are  prone  to 
be  recipients  of  new  members.  Mr.  Hanna’s 
wedding  for  his  daughter  showed  the  best 
side  of  him,  and  it  prospered  him  in  repu- 
tation, as  fathers  are  in  the  habit  of  win- 
ning commendation  when  there  comes  to 
them  the  opportunity  of  revealing  what  they 
think  of  daughters.  Mr.  Hanna's  wedding, 
however,  had  a national  aspect,  and  it  is 
from  the  pnblio  point  of  view  that  we  wish 
to  consider  it  for  a moment. 

For  the  wedding  was  a great  political 
event.  Somehow  the  bride  and  the  bride- 
groom disappear,  and  we  see  the  President 
arriving,  walking  with  Mr.  Hanna  in  the 
cool  of  the  morning,  hear  him  call  the  states- 
man of  Cleveland  " Unde  Mark,”  and  watch 
him,  on  his  return,  join  with  “ Uncle  Mark,’* 
Senators  Hale  and  Kean,  and  other  gentle- 
men of  good  political  fortunes,  on  the  back 
piss7.ii.  The  occasion  was  nothing;  the  event 
was  everything.  The  pilgrimage  of  the 
President  and  of  the  other  mighty  men  was 
the  recognition  of  the  festivity  as  that  of 
the  leader  of  the  party. 

It  was  natural  that  Republican  politic* 
should  drift  into  society,  ami  it  was  appro- 
priate that  the  Hanna  wedding  should  l*c  a 
political  affair.  It  is  doubtless  a pity,  and 
it  will  be  exceedingly  regretted,  that  the 
blushing  bride  and  the  strong  bridegroom 
should  so  completely  disappear.  Wlmt  was 
obvious  was  the  gathering  of  the  politicians, 
and  the  character  of  the  event  became  of  sec- 
ondary importance.  It  might  as  well  have  been 
a convention  or  a “ reorganisation  plot”  as 
a wedding.  However  that  may  be,  the  con- 
clusion is  clear  that,  at  last,  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  stand  apart  as  a class,  and 
that  their  social  functions  are  nmong  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  party.  Mr. 
Hanna  is  not  only  the  political  but  he  is 
the  social  leader  of  hi*  party.  The  Presi- 
dent ought  to  be,  but  «o  far  he  has  not  Wen, 
and  probably  will  not  be.  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  he  is  not  as  rich  as  the  practical 
leaders  of  his  party.  Mr.  Roosevelt  comes 
nearer  to  social  leadership  than  any  other 
President,  but  that  is  because,  unlike  most 
Presidents,  he  is  used  to  the  way*  of  society. 


The  nrw  phase  is,  in  the  end,  that  a Re- 
publican society  has  grown  up  with  mon- 
archical imitations.  It  was  certain  that 
this  would  W one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
fostering  of  a class.  It  has  been  tbe  aim 
of  the  Republican  party,  of  late  years,  to 
breed  and  maintain  a class  interest,  and,  in 
turn,  it  has  depended  for  it*  political  for- 
tunes on  that  interest.  In  it*  early  days 
the  Republican  party  was  an  organization 
with  a distinct  moral  purpose,  and  very  soon 
its  leaders  and  ita  politician*  were  at  the 
front  in  the  great  civil  war.  Its  idealists 
died  or  separated  from  it,  and  it*  selfish 
self-seekers  remained.  Reconstruction  day* 
bred  vice  enough  for  any  two  parties,  but 
the  tariff  bred  even  greater  vice,  and.  be- 
sides, built  up  a class*.  Till*  class,  starting 
from  the  foundations,  became  rich,  and  was 
then  ambitious  of  splendor.  The  war  with 
Spain,  the  terror  with  which  we  inspired 
the  monarchical  continent  of  Europe,  gave 
to  this  class  new  impulses,  encouraged  half- 
concealed  desires,  bred  a love  of  splendor 
in  its  members;  and  so  we  have  a new  uni- 
form for  the  army,  precedence  for  civilians, 
and  a politico-social  life  uhich  is  a reminder 
of  the  ways  of  Mother  England.  Perhaps 
the  fashion  starts  a little  late  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  and  perhaps  the  Republican 
leaders  are  a little  too  much  like  the  use- 
less and  impotent  “ Old  Whig*  ” of  George 
III.’s  time,  hut  we  have  the  imitation,  for 
good  or  ill,  and  the  class  which  the  Repub- 
lican party  haa  constructed  with  money  fa- 
vors from  the  public  t reusury  is  now  enter- 
ing upon  that  social  course  which  is  still 
a reminiscence  on  the  other  Bide  of  the  water. 
In  time,  we  may  see  the  President  making 
the  round*  of  the  country  houses  of  his 
party’s  social  and  political  leaders,  just  aB 
tbe  Queen  used  to  pay  visits  to  the  Whig 
nobility  when  she  wanted  to  show  her  sym- 
pathy with  Melbourne,  or  to  the  Tory  no- 
bility when  she  was  exerting  her  royal 
influence  for  Peel  when  he  wa»  trying 
to  re]>cal  the  corn  laws,  or  against  Glad- 
stone when  he  was  intent  upon  looking  after 
the  affairs  of  England  and  upon  leaving 
liberty  to  have  her  sweet  way  among  foreign 
countries. 

In  Wa*hington  already  we  have  the  royal 
rule*  of  etiquette.  At  the  moat  business- 
like of  the  President’s  luncheon*,  when  the 
political  drummer  i*  most  in  evidence,  and 
at  the  most  intimate  and  non-political  af- 
fairs. the  President  receives  the  first  atten- 
tion. as  becomes  hi*  rank.  Society  generally 
in  Washington  is  taking  on  more  and  more 
of  a political  hue.  The  leader*  of  the  party 
in  power  stick  closer  and  closer  together,  stuff 
one  another  with  good  food,  and  encourage 
one  another  to  deeds  of  party  enterprise, 
complete  the  politicul  solidarity  by  adding 
the  social  capstone.  The  time*  when  the 
closer  friendships,  because  they  were  freed 
from  personal  jealousy,  were  the  strongest, 
when  Edmunds  and  Thurman  were  the 
Dromioa  of  the  Senate,  srem  to  have  passed 
away.  Society  is  more  official,  as  well  a* 
stiffer,  since  it  became  political.  Women 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  capital  any  that 
of  lute  society  there  is  not  so  pleasant  as  it 
used  to  be  before  party  took  possession  of 
it.  Society  having  thus  been  seized  upon 
by  parly  leaders,  the  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  court  the  official  entertainment*, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  others  and  of  the  en- 
tertainer*. To  crown  the  new  social  struc- 
ture, which  !*  composed,  ns  we  have  tried 
to  describe,  of  the  political  chiefs  of  a 
party  and  of  their  immediate  follower*,  is 
the  wedding  of  the  “ big  chief.”  A distin- 
guished scientist,  a sprightly  wit,  a most 
accomplished  man  of  the  world,  once  re- 
turned from  glorious  social  triumphs  in 
Europe  to  t**tc  the  joys  of  his  familiar  Xew 
York,  and  waa  ungrateful  enough,  and  witty 
enough,  to  say  that  it  was  Simian. 


“ Roman  Generals  ” 

A COHKKRPOSDCXT  of  the  Army  and  .Vac y 
Journal  takes  exception  to  a statement  of 
ourB  in  an  editorial  comment  on  the  com- 
parative forwardness  of  young  men  in  mod- 
ern and  ancient  times.  The  statement  was 
that  ” by  law  a Roman  had  to  be  well  ad- 
vanced in  middle  life  before  he  was  eligible 
for  the  consulate.  There  was  no  such  thing 
nb  a young  military  commander.  The  career 
of  Alexander,  of  Hannibal,  or  of  Bonaparte 
would  have  been  impossible  under  the  Ro- 
man Republic.”  What  we  should  have  oaid 
ia  that  by  law  there  was  no  such  thing  a* 
a young  proconsular  commander.  The  critic 
of  this  statement  goes  on  to  say  that  ” three 
of  the  greatest  of  Rome’s  general*  were 
Julius  C’ffaar.  Pompey,  and  Selplo  Africanu*. 
Ctwar  wa*  Pnetor  in  Spain,  had  attained 
military  distinction  before  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight,  and  began  his  magnificent  cumpaigu 
in  Gaul  when  forty.  Pompey  held  high  mil- 
itary command  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
was  accorded  a triumph  at  thirty,  had  chief 
command  in  Spain  before  thirty-five.  Scipio 
Africanus  commanded  in  chief  in  Spain  at 
the  age  of  twenty- five,  was  elected  consul 
at  thirty,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-three 
defeated  Hannibal  in  the  great  battle  of 
Zaiut,  Either  Harpkm's  or  history  must  be 
at  fault.”  Hawhum  Weekly  ia  not  at 
fault,  but  the  critic’B  history  i*.  In  the 
paragraph  to  which  we  have  referred  we 
were  not  penning  a dissertation  on  the  laws 
of  the  Roman  Republic  respecting  the  age 
required  for  the  commlahip  and  the  mili- 
tary command  thereto  attached.  We  al- 
luded cursorily  to  the  rule  which  prevailed 
in  the  Roman  Republic  under  normal  condi- 
tions. 

There  i*  no  doubt  that  during  the 
civil  war  which  preceded  Sulla’*  dictator- 
ship, and  that  under  the  triumvirate  of 
Pompey,  Cu-sar,  and  Cro**u*,  the  laws  were 
suspended  or  temporarily  overridden.  The 
fact  nevertheless  remains  that  under  the 
republic,  while  a republic  It  waa,  the  legal 
age  for  enjoying  the  consulship  was  forty- 
five.  By  l«w,  also,  no  one  could  be  made 
consul  a second  time  till  after  the  lapse  of 
ten  years.  These  laws  were  very  rurely 
broken.  It  is  true  that  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  M.  Valerius  Cor- 
vua  was  made  consul  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  and  that  in  10ft  n.c.  T.  Quintals 
Flamlnimis  obtained  the  office  when  he  was 
thirty,  against  the  vehement  opposition  of 
the  tribunes,  who  insisted  that  the  law 
should  be  observed.  These  arc  two  genuine 
exceptions.  It  is  true,  also,  that  when  Rome 
was  fighting  for  her  life  against  Hannibal, 
Scipio  Africanu*  the  Elder  was  elected  con- 
sul at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  (not  thirty) ; 
in  the  last  war  with  Carthage,  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  the  Younger  became  consul  at  thirty- 
eight. 

The  last  • mentioned  case  may  also  be 
deemed  a genuine  exception.  Pontpeiu* 
Magnu*  wa*  made  consul  in  his  thirty- 
sixth  year.  With  regard  to  Julius  Cassar, 
he  went  to  Spain,  not  as  Prtrtor  hut  a* 
Proprietor,  in  (51  b.c.,  being  then  either 
forty-one  or  thirty-nine,  according  a*  we 
take  the  date  of  his  birth  to  be  102  or 
100  R.C.  He  waa  consul  in  57  n.e.,  being 
then  either  forty-five  or  forty-three.  The 
popular  vote  by  which  he  obtained  as  pro- 
consul the  command  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  for 
five  year*  (to  which  the  Senate  added 
Transalpine  Gaul)  wa*  a violation  of 
Rome’s  organic  law,  and  bore  witness  to 
the  extralegal  power  of  the  Triumvirate. 
We  repeat  (hat,  so  long  as  the  laws  of  the 
Roman  Republic  were  observed,  the  career 
of  Alexander  or  of  Hauniba!  or  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  would  have  been  Impossible.  The 
republic  was  already  moribund  when  Julius 
Ccrsar  dealt  it  a death-blow. 
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Diversions  of  the  Higher  Journalist 

By  William  De&n  Howells 

A Grain  of  Wheat  in  the  Heap  of  Chaff 


A MrKTRBiors  Steaxckr,  with  a book 
bearing  the  outward  artistic  evidence*  of  a 
Franklin  Square  publication  in  hi*  hand, 
took  the  tattered  and  decrepit  chair  which 
the  Higher  Journalist  keeps  for  the  dis- 
couragement of  visitors  and,  " You  Amer- 
icana are  a most  amusing  lot,”  be  said. 

'*  Why  do  you  say  you  Americans  ?”  the 
higher  journalist  demanded.  '*  Aren't  you 
an  American  yourself!” 

**  Yes.  hut  1 have  lived  abroad  so  long  that 
in  coining  back  I am  able  to  bring  the  alien 
eye  of  Europe  to  bear  on  American  condi- 
tions; and  1 find  nothing  more  striking  from 
a psychological  point  of  view  than  the  una- 
nimity with  which  you  Americana  have  late- 
ly resolved  to  rehabilitate  the  South  in  the 
glamour  of  romance  which  used  to  hang 
about  it  in  the  days  before  the  South  tried 
to  destroy  the  Americans  as  a nation. 
It's  quite  without  parallel  in  history.  I 
was  at  a play  — one  of  half  a dozen 
like  it  — in  New  York  last  winter  where 
the  Confederate  gray  bore  the  palm  from 
the  Union  blue  in  the  applause  of  tho 
audience,  and  the  strains  of  ‘Dixie  Land’ 
roused  the  theatre  to  a frenzy  of  cheers 
which  * Yankee  Doodle  ’ quite  failed  to  in- 
spire. In  your  popular  Action  I find  the 
same  anomalous  acceptance  of  the  Lost 
Cause,  as  the  highest  and  best  cause  that 
ever  was  lost.  When  I went  to  live  at 
Paris,  in  the  middle  eighteen-seventies,  we 
were-  still  in  the  belief  that  it  was  a cause 
in  which  men  mistakenly  fought  against  the 
notion  of  American  nationality,  in  order  to 
keep  some  millions  of  other  men  in  slavery. 
Were  we  wrong,  and  if  so,  why  were  you  so 
long  in  finding  it  out!” 

w 1 think,”  the  higher  journalist  suggest- 
ed, “ that  you  mistake  our  position  some- 
what. We  do  not  applaud  the  Lost  Cause, 
for  we  still  believe  it  was  bad,  but  we  sym- 
pathize with  the  brave  men  who  lost  it,  no 
matter  how  liad  it  was." 

“ Well,  that  sounds  fine — finer,  perhaps, 
than  it  really  is.  But  we  will  pass  that, 
and  get  down  to  business.'’ 

“Ah,  there  is  some  business,  then!”  the 
higher  journalist  inquired,  with  the  irony  he 
is  endeavoring  to  make  his  *|ieciaUy. 

“Of  course  there  is!”  bis  visitor  retort- 
ed. “ I might  waste  your  time — which  is 
.apparently  of  the  value  of  a netting  hen’s — 
but  1 have  some  conscience  about  mv  own. 
Have  you  seen  this  hook!”  he  abruptly  de- 
manded, holding  the  volume  he  had  brought 
with  him. 

The  higher  journalist  glanced  at  the  title. 
“ Of  course  I have!  Are  you  trying  t«  argue 
yourself  unknown!  Or  have  you  read  it  so 
mistakenly  as  to  suppose  it  is  one  of  our 
instruments  for  “ the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Mouth  in  the  glamour  of  romance’!” 

“It  is  exactly  not  that!"  the  mysterious 
stranger  exulted,  “ and  for  that  reason  I re- 
joice in  it.  For  the  first  time — or  say,  the 
second;  for  the  other  book  by  the  same 
authors  was  of  the  same  good  sense  and 
good  art — the  Mouth  seems  to  lie  getting  it- 
self written  about  as  it  really  is.  At  any 
rate,  It  was  an  entirely  intelligible  and 
imaginable  South  that  I found  in  ‘ Fast- 
over  Court  House,’  and  that  I find  again  in 
* The  Kcdtields  Succession.’  And  it  is  here 
a charming  South,  a South  that  I should 
like  to  live  in,  whereas  the  South  of  the 
Lost  Cause  would  have  bored  me  to  death — 
or  to  extinction,  as  I heard  a lively  lady 
phrase  it,  the  other  day.  Wlmt  interesting, 
probable,  and  delightful  people  these  * Red- 


fldds  Succession  ’ people  arc!  The  women 
seem  to  me  particularly  good,  and  they  are 
the  life  of  tbe  story,  as  the  women  are  of 
every  novel  worth  reading.  There  are  two 
or  three  among  them — Nannie  Carrington, 
and  ‘ Miss  Bessie  * Taylor,  Southern  types 
uninfluenced  by  the  North,  and  Virginia 
Sanford,  characterised  hut  not  corrupted  by 
New  York — who  are  women  it  liaa  done  me 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  to  know.  I not 
only  personally  like  them,  because  they  are 
so  good  and  agreeable,  but  because  they  are 
so  well  and  agreeably  portrayed  by  the 
authors.  1 am  getting  rather  too  rheumatic 
for  a gallop  across  country  with  them  at 
the  fox-hunts,  but  I have  sat  out  a great 
many  dances  with  them  at  the  hops  and 
balls  they  seem  to  be  always  having  down 
there  in  that  post-bellum  Virginia  of  theirs. 
The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  book  is  of  the 
quality  of  the  air  one  breathes;  the  light  it 
not  “ the  light  that  never  was  on  land  or 
sea,”  but  much  better — the  familiar  sun- 
light and  moonlight  of  our  every-day  money- 
making and  love-making.  The  good  sense 
and  the  good-will  that  these  Southern  women 
have  are  in  keeping  with  the  common  sense 
of  their  environment.  Life  there  seems  to  be 
business  as  well  as  pleasure.  Tbe  men  work 
hard,  as  well  aa  drink  hard  and  ride  hard; 
sometimes  they  do  all  three;  but  they  are 
honest,  and  if  they  are  not  so  amusing  to  me 
as  the  women,  they  would  probably  be  more 
amusing  to  a woman  reader.  I’m  very  glad 
to  have  the  authors — why  do  they  write  in 
couples!  I wish  they  would  write  separate- 
ly, for  then  we  should  have  twice  as  many 
novels  from  them — make  their  hero  behave 
so  magnanimously,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
credibly;  and  I'm  glad  to  have  them  make 
him  a New  York  newspaper  man  by  train- 
ing. though  a Virginian  by  blood.  It  ia  not 
often,  I suppose,  that  a New  York  reporter 
gives  up  a manor  of  two  thousand  acres 
when  he  finds  that  hia  uncle  meant  to  leave 
it  to  a lady— -even  such  a lady  as  * Miss 
Bessie ' !” 

“ Well,  I don’t  know,’’  the  higher  journal- 
ist answered.  “ The  newspaper  Is  trying 
hard  to  be  a school  of  morals,  now  that  the 
theatre  has  gone  to  the  bad.” 

“ Well  if  it  graduates  such  fellows  as 
Trueman  Gault,  I congratulate  it  on  ita 
success.  IJc  is  a genuine  man,  whereas  that 
St.  Clair,  who  marries  Misa  Bc*sie.  and  inci- 
dentally the  manor,  rings  a little  romantic, 
and  is  more  of  the  old-style  Southern-fiction 
convention.  He  ia  quite  sb  selfish  as  Gault, 
and  not  nearly  so  noble.  But.  what  I like 
most  in  the  work  of  your  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Boone  and  your  Mr.  Kenneth  Brown  is  their 
self 'evident  accuracy  in  rendering  the  Vir- 
ginian accent:  not  in  speech  only,  that  would 
be  easy,  but  in  conduct,  in  ideal,  in  charac- 
ter. From  high  to  low,  their  people  are  the 
creatures  of  their  environment,  with  reaches 
beyond  it,  which  best  attest  their  truth  to 
it.  ’Miss  Bessie’  is  as  conscientious  as 
any  New  England  woman,  but  with  what 
other  than  a New  England  conscience! 
Tell  me.”  the  mysterioua  stranger  broke 
off,  “ how  does  this  grain  of  wheat  in  that 
heap  of  chaff  which  your  popular  fiction 
seems  to  be,  succeed  with  your  imbecile 
public  generally!” 

“ Is  that  important,  or  pertinent  even !” 
the  higher  journalist  warily  parleyed. 

“ It  isn’t  of  the  big-aelling  stamp,  then  !” 

“ It  will  be  of  the  long-lasting.  I think. 
And  I am  glad  you  appreciate  it,  even  if 
you  are  not  so  numerous  as  our  imbecile 


public.  A student  of  our  conditions  could 
hardly  leave  their  hooka  out  hereafter,  ami 
the  lover  of  good  literature  will  like  to  take 
them  in  now.  Aa  you  say,  they  are  not  only 
delightful,  hut  lifelike.” 

“ Why,  my  face  ia  hot  ami  my  back  cold 
yet  with  standing  before  their  big  wood 
fire*  in  their  vast  rooms  down  there,  and 
I am  still  stifling  in  the  heat  of  their  sultry 
fields!  Those  fellows  know  how  to  give  the 
sense  of  things  physical  as  well  as  moral  in 
their  scenes.  And  I like  the  simple,  unbrag- 
ging courage  with  which  they  paint  the  mod- 
ern Virginian’s  struggle  against  the  odda 
of  adversity,  and  hi*  willingness  to  work  as 
well  a*  play.  That  is  much  kinder  and 
truer  than  feasting  the  South  on  perpetual 
fatted  calf,  which,  in  worshipper*  of  the 
golden  calf  like  you  of  the  North,  here,  is 
a sort  of  continuous  deicide.  The  old  South 
you  are  making-believe  in  was,  as  you  seem 
to  have  forgotten,  an  agricultural  commu- 
nity, with  little  urban  civilization,  in  which 
the  aristocratic  virtues  and  the  aristocratic 
vices  flourished  equally  at  the  expense  of  the 
plebeian  virtues  and  rices.  It  was  a pa- 
triciate founded  on  the  subjection  of  the 
poor  white*  and  tbe  slave  blacks.  Its  im- 
pulses were  sometimes  generous,  its  passions 
were  violent,  its  native  force  was  great,  ita 
education  either  exotic  or  provincial.  It 
was  mediaeval  in  the  structure  of  its  society, 
or,  if  you  prefer,  it  wa*  antique.  In  stnme 
respects  it  was  better,  and  it  was  certainly 
showier  than  the  North.  When  you  now 
look  back  on  the  old  South,  and  feel  a lump 
of  pathos  rise  in  your  thront  for  the  I»*t 
Cause,  you  think  of  the  South  as  all 
patrician,  and  you  behold  it  bathed  in  the 
light  of  an  idyllic  beauty,  mixed  with  the 
glow  of  a picturesque  chivalry.  You  must 
feed  your  fancy  somewhere,  and  you  prefer 
to  pasture  it,  just  now,  in  the  Southern 
swamp*,  sand  hills,  and  pine  barrens.  Yon 
tried  for  a while  to  make  an  ideal  of  the 
humorous  blackguard  of  the  Western  fron- 
tier, but  he  could  not  last;  he  had  his  little 
day,  with  his  joke,  and  his  slang,  and  hia 
gun,  but  lie  could  not  last.  You  are  a lot 
of  nobs,  you  poor,  later  Americans,  and 
you  must  somehow  have  your  superiors. 
You  hare  tried  finding  them  among  your 
new  rich,  but  the  life  of  your  millionaires 
forbids  anything  like  romantic  association. 
It  is  too  obviously  vulgar,  too  openly  and 
hopelessly  dull,  for  the  vine  of  sentiment  to 
ding  to,  or  the  flower  of  poesy  to  perfume. 
So  you  turn,  not  unnaturally,  to  the  old 
South,  and  look  for  your  superiors  there: 
men  all  courage  and  love,  women  all  tender- 
nes»  and  daring  self-sacrifice.  I don’t  blame 
you;  I try  to  account  for  you,  to  define  you. 
You  ure  sick  and  ashamed  of  your  getting 
and  having,  and  you  yearn  for  social  condi- 
tion* in  which  these  shall  not  he  the  highest 
thing*.  But  you  are  looking  in  the  wrong 
place,  when  you  look  toward  the  past  any- 
where, and  especially  the  past  of  our  South. 
The  present  there,  in  the  Virginia  portrayed 
by  the  authors  of  ‘The  Rcdflehla  Succes- 
sion,’ ha*  something  worth  while.  They 
don't  pretend  that  their  Virginians  are 
exemplary;  but  they  show-  you  in  them  an 
indigenous  American  life  which  has  not  only 
grace  and  charm,  hut  has  a claim,  by  ita 
strength,  and  repose,  and  dignity  amidst  the 
toil  of  rebuilding  the  commonwealth  on  a 
sounder  basis  than  the  old.  upon  your  honor 
and  respect.” 

With  the*e  words  the  mysterious  stranger 
effected  a mysterious  disappearance. 
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England  and  Protection 

By  Sydney  Brooks 

London,  Jumt  it,  ifioj. 

“A  revolt  against  free  tradeT  There  is 
just  as  likely  to  be  a revolt  against  the  rule 
of  three.”  That  ia  what  the  Cobdenites  have 
been  confidently  repeating  for  the  Inst  thirty 
years.  They  are  repeating  it  still,  but  not 
quite  so  confidently.  The  truth  is  that  Eng- 
land, while  not  actually  reopening  the  ques- 
tion of  protection  or  free  trade,  is  coming 
to  have  an  open  mind  about  it.  She  ia  be- 
ginning, that  la,  to  see  that  free  trade  is 
not  an  absolute  law  of  nature,  but  an  eco- 
nomic policy  which  may  be  cllru**ed  with- 
out sacrilege.  That  in  itself  is  an  immense 
step — whether  backwards  or  forwards  de- 
pends upon  your  point  of  view.  But  one 
must  be  careful — a good  deal  more  careful 
than  the  out  -nnd-out  English  protectionists 
have  the  sense  to  be — not  to  exaggerate  its 
importance.  It  doea  not  mean  that  the 
country  is  reverting  to  the  principles  of  pro- 
tection either  now  or  in  the  not  distant 
future.  So  far  as  I can  see,  there  is  not  the 
smallest  chance  that  England  will  ever  turn 
her  back  on  the  policy  which  gave  her  her 
phenomenal  start  in  the  ’forties,  awl  enabled 
her  for  a time  to  become  the  workshop  of 
the  world.  Nothing  of  that  kind  ia  to 
be  anticipated.  An  English  version  of  the 
McKinley  and  Dingley  tariff  acts  is  just  as 
unthinkable  to  day  as  it  has  been  any  time 
during  the  last  half-century. 

Nevertheless,  a change  is  undoubtedly  at 
work,  and  the  general  trend  of  events  favors 
rather  than  fights  it.  The  o|d  fanatical  de- 
votion to  free  trade  has,  to  begin  with,  *!• 
most  entirely  worn  itself  out.  For  this  the 
astounding  successes  which  America  and 
Germany  have  built  up  on  the  opposite  sys- 
tem are  largely  to  be  thanked.  The  bright 
dreams  of  the  Cobdenites  have  turned  visibly 
to  dust  and  ashes.  Immensely  justified  as 
they  were  by  the  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
ment, their  enthusiasm  made  them  expand 
the  peculiar  and  accidental  into  a law  of 
the  universe.  They  were  optimists,  as  all 
reformers  must  be,  and  they  did  not  spare 
the  paint  in  picturing  the  halcyon  future 
of  commercial  pence  that  was  to  follow  Eng- 
land's adoption  of  the  prineiples  they  advo- 
cated. England  listened,  believed,  and  tried 
tbe  experiment — to  find  herself,  at  the  end 
of  fifty  years,  even  more  isolated  thsn  when 
she  began  it.  So  far  from  making  a single 
disciple,  she  has  intensified  her  rivals  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  ancient  faith.  Both  as  a 
system  and  as  an  idea  protection  was  never 
stronger  throughout  the  world,  free  trade 
never  weaker,  than  to-day.  This  is  a de- 
velopment the  mere  possibility  of  which  was 
flatly  scouted  by  the  Cobdenites.  The  corner- 
stone of  their  whole  argument  was  that 
when  once  England  set  the  example,  did  the 
pioneering  work,  all  Christendom  would  be 
bound  to  follow.  The  awakening  from  all 
such  golden  expectations  has  bet-n  mourn- 
fully complete.  England  to-day  no  more  ex- 
pects the  rest  of  the  world  to  take  to  free 
trade  than  to  disarmament. 

Again,  the  country  has  several  times  of 
late  been  sharply  reminded  of  the  political 
drawbacks  to  free  trade,  and  of  the  rebuffs 
to  which  she  exposes  herself  by  having 
nothing  to  give  and  no  weapon  to  strike  hack 
with.  The  helplessness  to  which  free  trade 
condemns  England  is  n direct  incentive  to 
Continental  Anglophobia.  The  German  or 
French  politician  who  is  looking  round  for 
something  to  bring  him  into  notice,  attacks 
England  all  the  more  readily  because  lie 
knows  that  nothing  he  can  say  will  affect 
the  material  interest*  of  his  country.  He 
need  not  measure  hi*  words  nor  in  any  w-ay 
curb  hi*  indignation.  At  the  worst  there 
will  be  but  a growl  from  the  English  press. 


The  persuasive  deterrent  of  a tariff  duty 
England  has  long  since  agreed  to  forego. 
Her  hands  are  therefore  tied;  she  has  given 
all  she  can ; and,  short  of  war,  no  method 
of  retaliation  lies  open  to  her.  In  almost 
every  conceivable  case,  when  it  comes  to  a 
matter  of  political  bargaining,  this  puts  her 
at  an  enornrous  disadvantage.  From  the 
Continental  point  of  view,  an  anti- British 
policy  is,  therefore,  the  safest  of  all  moves. 
It  haB  the  vital  merit  of  impunity,  and  may 
be  prosecuted  not  only  without  any  fear  of 
immediate  consequences,  but  with  a lively 
consciousness  that  nothing  can  be  lo*t  by  It 
and  that  something  substantial  may  be 
gained.  Excvpt  in  the  last  resort,  England 
is  virtually  impotent  Rlic  can  but  grin 
and  hear  it;  and  there  is  always  the  chance, 
a*  the  Wilhclmstrasse  has  proved  more  than 
once,  that  if  only  the  pressure  ia  kept  up 
long  enough,  England  may  be  induced  to 
make  terms  with  it  by  a “ graceful  conces- 
sion.” In  the  modern  world  of  competing 
empires  and  clashing  “ spheres  of  influence,” 
when  government  snd  diplomacy  are  infinite- 
ly more  complicated  and  difficult  than  they 
used  to  be  before  commerce  and  the  earth- 
hunger  reached  their  present  height,  English- 
men are  painfully  realizing  that  free  trade 
is  a severe  and  entangling  handicap  on  their 
freedom  of  negotiation.  They  find  that, 
voluntarily  but  inadvertently,  they  have 
pushed  all  the  counters  over  to  their  oppo- 
nents' side  of  the  table. 

Agriculture  Is  still  the  greatest  of  British 
industries,  and  free  trade,  by  universal  ad- 
mission, has  dealt  it  a staggering  blow.  No- 
body, not  even  the  most  rigid  Cobdenite,  pre- 
tends t<>  deny  Hint.  But  is  agriculture  the 
only  industry  that  has  suffered  T That  ia 
what  a good  many  Englishmen,  watching  the 
tremendous  advances  made  by  Germany  and 
the  United  State*,  are  beginning  to  ask 
themselves.  The  “ decline  of  British  com- 
merce," which  Is,  of  course,  only  a relative 
decline,  and  means  nothing  more  than  that 
the  old  davR  of  England’s  monopoly  have 
passed,  has  badly  frightened  them.  They 
realize  that  the  inventiveness,  the  adapta- 
bility, tbe  energy,  the  imagination,  necessary 
for  commercial  success  under  present-day 
conditions  are  ten  time*  more  necessary  for 
a free-trade  than  for  a protectionist  country; 
that  England  has  virtually  challenged  the 
world  and  needs  business  qualities  of  a 
superlative  order  to  hold  her  own.  The 
growing  sense  that  she  does  not  posse** 
these  qualities  hus  led — unjustly,  1 think, 
because  the  right  solution  is  to  be  found  in 
a better  educational  system  and  a wider 
mental  horizon  among  both  employers  and 
employed — to  a certain  querulousness  and 
despair  under  the  extremes  of  competition 
that  free  trade  has  brought  upon  her,  and  to 
a desire  to  equalize  matters  of  artificial 
means.  That  of  course  tells  against  the 
strict  doctrines  of  the  Manehester  school ; 
and  the  revolt  is  further  aided  by  two  move- 
ments of  whose  influence  one  can  at  present 
prophesy  nothing  except  that  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  great  and  may  conceivably  be 
overwhelming.  One  of  these  movements  is 
based  on  the  conviction  that  the  national 
revenue,  an  now  rained,  grows  leas  and  leas 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  enormous  expan- 
sion of  national  expenditure;  that  the 
“ area  of  taxation  ” ia  dangerously  nnrrow 
and.  merely  a*  a mntter  of  sound  finance, 
ought,  to  be  enlarged.  The  other  movement, 
nnd  by  far  the  more  Important  of  the  two, 
is  the  impulse,  that  every  year  grows 
stronger,  towards  an  imperial  zollverein.  or 
at  leant  towards  closer  fiscal  relations  with 
the  colonies  on  a preferential  hanin. 

All  these  Influences,  then,  point,  not  neces- 
sarily to  protection,  but  assuredly  to  a 
modification  of  the  old  free-trade  ideal,  and 
to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  tariff 
schedules.  Nevertheless,  anything  in  the  na- 


ture of  a frank  return  to  protection  is  im- 
possible in  England.  The  masses  have  been 
too  long  accustomed  to  cheap  food  to  tolerate 
anything  of  the  kind;  I believe  they  would 
fight  to  prevent  it.  The  cry  that  a govern- 
ment is  *'  taxing  the  poor  man’s  bread  ” is 
the  most  fatal  charge  that  can  be  brought 
against  any  ministry  in  England.  On  this 
point  the  history  of  the  famous  corn  tux  is 
wonderfully  illuminating.  It  was  a small 
tax  of  six  cents  a hundredweight  on  corn 
and  ten  cents  on  flour  imposed  last  year  by 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Bcach  “ for  revenue  only.” 
The  most  vehement  protestations  were  made 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  protective  in 
any  shape  or  form.  Sir  Michael  claimed  that 
it  would  neither  raise  the  price  of  bread  nor 
benefit  the  British  farmer,  but  would  simply 
confine  itself  to  bringing  in  tbe  required 
revenue.  He  added  that  it  wns  to  be  a 
permanent  part  of  the  fiscal  system.  Since 
then  a year  has  gone  by;  the  expected 
revenue  has  been  raised  from  the  tax;  the 
price  of  bread,  if  it  has  gone  up  at  all,  has 
increased  so  imperceptibly  that  no  one  ha* 
noticed  it;  and  the  millers,  and  perhaps  the 
farmers,  too,  have  benefited  by  it.  Now 
comes  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  new  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  abolishes  it  at  a stroke.  All 
the  arguments  by  which  it  wn*  defended  a 
year  ago  are  now  coolly  thrown  over- 
board. 

Sir  Michael  put  it  on  “ because  it  will  hurt 
nobody  ”;  Mr.  Ritchie  takes  it  off  11  because 
it  hurts  everybody”;  and  Mr.  Balfour,  with 
infinite  Bubtletv,  maintains  that  it  neither 
hurts  nor  benefits  anybody,  and  thtrrforr 
should  be  abandoned.  The  agriculturists  in 
and  out  of  the  House  are  furious,  and  threat- 
ening revolt;  and  one  cannot  blame  them. 
But  the  real  reason  for  the  abolition  of  the 
tax  is  neither  fiscal  nor  economic,  twit  purely 
tactical.  It  was  unpopular,  lent  itself  to 
inisrepreacntation,  smacked  too  suggestively 
of  protection — in  short,  the  people  would  not 
stand  it.  Therefore  it  is  abandoned  and  the 
country  diagnose*  the  process  as  about  as 
naked  a bit  of  electioneering  u was  ever 
perpetrated.  The  truth  probably  is  that 
neither  the  moderate  free-traders  nor  the 
moderate  protectionists  have  the  courage 
of  their  opinions  or  even  of  their  hopes. 

But  there  is  one  man  who  hus  both — Mr. 
Chamberlnin : nnd  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
eomc  out  flat-footed  in  favor  of  preferential 
treatment  of  the  colon Ir*.  Unless  I am 
wholly  out  of  my  reckoning,  his  speech  of 
last  Saturday  turns  a tremendous  page  not 
only  in  British  fiscal  policy,  but  in  imperial 
relations.  In  it  he  spoke  with  all  his  usual 
lucidity,  and  more  than  his  usual  feeling,  of 
the  problems  that  lie  ahead  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  particularly  of  this  problem  of 
an  imperial  customs  union.  There  were,  he 
Raid,  two  alternatives,  either  (1)  “to  main- 
tain in  all  its  severity  the  interpretation — to 
my  mind  an  entirely  artificial  and  wrong 
interpretation — which  has  been  placed  upon 
the  doctrine  of  free  trade  by  a small  remnant 
of  Little-Englandrrs  in  the  Manchester 
school;  in  which  case  we  shall  be  absolutely 
precluded  from  giving  any  kind  of  preference 
or  favor  to  our  colonic*  or  (2)  “to  insist 
that  we  will  not  be  bound  by  any  purely 
technical  definition  of  free  trade,  that  we 
will  recover  our  freedom,  resume  our  power 
of  negotiation,  and,  if  necessary,  retaliation, 
whenever  our  own  interests  or  our  relations 
between  our  colonic*  nnd  ourselves  are 
threatened  by  other  people.”  It  was  on  this 
inRue.  he  hinted,  that  the  government  would 
appeal  to  the  country  at  tbe  next  general 
election.  If  so,  there  cannot,  in  the  present 
fervor  of  imperialism,  be  much  doubt  as  to 
the  result,  There  is  a good  deal  of  virtue 
in  a phrase;  and  England,  though  she  may 
never  abandon  free  trade  in  name,  will  quite 
readily  adopt  “ preferential  treatment " in 
fuct. 
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Battle  of  Monmouth 


June  28.  1778 


By  Will  C&rleton 

From  a Poom  reixd  (kt  (he  Celebration  of  the  125th 
Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  held 
on  the  Field,  at  Freehold.  N.  I..  June  27,  1903 


June  28.  1903 


Aoaix  to-day  are  the  Jersey  pine* 

Made  dark  by  the  glitter  of  Clinton’s  lines: 

Through  marsh  and  valley,  o’er  hill  and  plain. 

And  green-flagged*  meadovr  and  waving  grain, 

From  southern  river  to  northern  bay, 

Twelve  miles  of  soldiery  wends  ita  way. 

Heroes  of  many  a conquered  clime; 

Cavalry,  cannon,  and  grenadiers; 

Their  general  strong  in  hia  hardy  prime — 

A veteran,  even  at  forty  years. 

Another  line — a patriot  band — 

Have  waited  for  sunrise  to  storm  the  Iandi 
Not  men  who  with  mischief  only  to  do. 

Have  fed  and  fattened  the  winter  through; 

Not  men  who  have  lounged  on  flowery  tracks — 

A rich  old  nation  behind  their  backs; 

But  men  who  have  frown  and  starved  their  way 
Through  many  a winter  night  and  day; 

And  men  who  suffered  that  those  at  home 
Might  live  in  peace  through  the  years  to  come; 

And  men  that  would  die  with  a cheerful  smile. 

If  but  their  country  could  live  meanwhile. 

No  ribbona  nor  orders  nor  medals  have  they; 

No  tinsel  to  capture  the  dazzled  sight; 

Their  flag  is  their  pillar  of  cloud  by  day. 

Their  faith  is  their  pillar  of  fire  by  night 

The  line*  have  met! — the  duel  is  on. 

Ere  high  in  the  sky  is  the  Kahhath  sun! 

And  Dickinson’s  guns,  no  longer  mute, 

Have  given  the  visitora  rough  salute. 

They  fall  on  the  foe  with  patriot  seal, 

And  bullet  to  bullet  and  steel  to  steel, 

Take  place  of  the  morning  bells  of  prayer 
On  the  startled  hush  of  the  sacred  air. 

But  what  can  a hand  of  true  men  do, 

If  he  who  commands  them  prove  untrue? 

And  how  can  a loyal  fight  be  made, 

If  under  the  rule  of  a renegade? 

O wise  psychologists,  picture  me 
The  heart,  that  day,  of  General  Lee! 

Patriot  or  hireling,  or  hero,  or  knave? 

American  warrior,  or  British  slave? 

Or  did  his  strangeness,  leaping  design. 

Pass  o’er  insanity’s  border-line? 

But  students  of  souls,  waste  not  an  hour. 

Waste  not  a minute,  in  telling  me 
The  heart  of  that  man.  of  godlike  power, 

Who  met  and  swore  at  General  Lee  1 
He  met  that  breeder  of  dangerous  fright. 

Who  held  that  Americans  could  not  fight, 

Lending  the  legions  toward  despair, 

And  cursed  him  handsomely  then  and  there. 

The  accusing  angel  was  not  loath 

To  take  heaven's  chancery  that  honest  oath: 

He  did  not  blush  aa  he  gave  it  in: 

The  godly  purpose  wiped  out  the  sin. 

Perhaps  when  his  ear  a moment  caught 
That  solemn  outburst  of  heart  and  brain. 

The  recording  angel  simply  thought 

That  not  to  have  sworn  would  have  been  profane. 
O fields  of  battle,  by  patriots’  blood 
Made  bright  on  this  happy  summer  day, 

You  gleam  still  brighter  in  glory's  flood 
Because  our  Washington  passed  this  way! 

No  longer  led  by  a uniformed  doubt, 

But  a man  they  love  and  know. 

The  patriot  columns  wheel  about, 

And  savagely  face  the  foe. 

Now  unto  the  monster  Strife  again 
This  Sabbath  day  is  wed. 

And  churches  are  full  of  wounded  men. 

And  |»ale  unfuneralled  dead; 

Now,  women  with  homes  from  tyrants  free. 

And  angel*  in  home*  above, 


Look  sharp  through  the  smoke-stained  air,  and  sea 
Men  fight  for  the  homcB  they  love  I 

What  boy  is  this — with  a face  aa  bright 
As  the  morning’s  freshly  opened  flowers, 

Who  fought  with  Lee  for  a chance  to  fight, 

Through  all  those  terrible  morning  hours? 

Oh,  who,  as  our  ho*t*  once  more  advance. 

For  a moment  can  forget 
The  lad  that  came  from  the  land  of  France — 

The  marvellous  La  Fayette? 

Right  well  did  the  fates  his  mission  know: 

He  was  born  a noble,  and  doubly  sol 
He  left  his  wife  and  fortune  and  kin. 

For  that  which  he  deemed  the  right; 

He  followed  the  banner  and  helped  it  win. 

Through  many  a glorious  fight. 

Not  yet  at  manhood’s  earliest  age 
He  turned  this  history’s  glowing  page; 

For  half  a century  still  was  he 

To  live  for  his  race:  with  heart  and  hands. 

Both  sides  of  the  proud  applauding  sea. 

nc  fought  for  the  two  republic  lands — 

France  and  America:  now  the  ones 
Under  the  eastern  and  western  suns, 

Which  still  are  striving  to  teach  the  world 
That  men  with  liberty's  flag  unfurled 
Can  govern  themselves,  with  no  Buch  thing 
As  feeble  aid  from  an  unsought  king. 

What  woman  is  this  of  the  saving  craft, 

With  flashing  and  handsome  eyes? 

She  brings  to  the  soldiers  the  cooling  draught. 

Till  her  husband  falls  and  dies, 

And  then,  with  sorrow  and  rage  and  pride, 

She  loads  the  cannon,  that  corpse  beside, 

And  she,  the  woman  of  loving  heart. 

Who,  acting  a woman’s  gentler  part. 

Brought  fragments  of  heaven  from  the  brook's  clear  well, 
Now  turns  and  gives  the  enemy — shell 
And  shot,  and  powder,  and  all  the  woe 
That  woman  can  fling  at  a bated  foe. 

Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  to  judge  by  the  way 
You  fought,  you  were  mad  indeed,  that  day: 

Foaming  to  fight  when  once  let  free 
From  the  prison-squad  of  the  laggard  Lee, 

Though  happily  under  that  same  poltroon 
You  did  good  work  in  the  afternoon! 

Again  in  the  hot  strife  you  are  seen, 

Brave  Knox  and  Hamilton — Scott  and  Green; 

And  Monckton — bravest  of  honest  foes — 

Shall  still  on  the  field  of  hi*  fame  repose; 

Again  we  meet  you  with  tearful  smile, 

O men  of  the  patriot  rank  and  file, 

Thai  carved  for  their  country  a bloody  track, 

And  brat  the  army  of  Clinton  back, 

And  pounded  him  all  the  afternoon 

Until  he  “ skipped  by  the  light  of  the  moon," 

And  after  that  new  moon  long  had  set, 

Was  skipping  away  from  danger  yet! 

Our  army  slept  in  the  sultry  air: 

And  the  crescent  moon  looked  on  them  there, 

Emblem  of  growth— and  prophesied 
The  growth  of  our  nation  yet  to  be — 

For  which  those  patriots  fought  and  died — 

The  nation  they  made  for  you  and  me. 

Oh,  long  shall  this  shaft  of  glory  tell 
The  deeds  of  the  men  who  fought  so  well! 

And  long  may  it  mark  the  friendship  taught 
Twixt  two  great  nations  that  twice  have  fought, 

And  felt  a truth  that  has  oft  been  shown — 

That  each  is  safer  if  left  alone. 

0 dead  of  the  nations,  doubly  blessed. 

Reach  upward  and  clasp  your  spectre  hands, 

And  pray  that  God's  good  blessings  rest 
On  both  of  the  English-speaking  lands! 
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Books  and  Bookmen 

Tun  was  when  the  literature  of  America 
vim  the  literature  of  New  England.  Even 
to-day  the  writer*  in  America  whose  work 
is  distinctive  are  of  New  England,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  James  1-ane  Allen  and,  one 
might  add.  Mr.  H.  B.  Fuller  if  he  were  still 
writing.  There  never  was  a period  of  great- 
er literary  activity  and  intellectual  stir  than 
the  present ; from  all  quarters  of  the  United 
States  authors  are  busy  in  the  making,  and 
the  “ noise  of  pens  writing  ” fills  the  air 
like  the  sound  of  a how-saw.  But  when  we 
look  for  that  note  of  distinction  in  our 
literature  which  ia  the  mark  of  the  master, 
the  countersign  of  the  artist,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions we  shall  find  it  solely  in  the  work 
of  New  England  writers.  Talk  to  English 
critic*  about  American  authors,  ami  the 
names  that  eome  mtwt  readily  to  their  lips 
are  William  Dean  Howells.  Mar)1  E.  Wilkins, 
Sara  Orne  Jewett  and  James  Lane  Allen 
among  the  living.  In  this  respect  New  Eng- 
land shares  with  old  England  the  classic 
spirit  and  form  of  literary  art.  The  great- 
est American  novel  yet  written  is  The 
Scarlet  Letter,  measured  by  the  English 
perspective,  and  next  to  that,  comes  Miss 
Wilkins's  Pembroke  and  Mr.  Howclls's  The 
I Aid  y of  the  A non  took.  The  Rise  of  Silas 
l.apham,  and  .4  Modem  Instance.  It  takes 
n long  time  before  the  impulse  that  is  tie- 
hind  expression  resolves  itself  into  perfect 
artistic  form.  It  ia  style  that  gives  the 
final  touch  to  literary  art,  and  stamps  it 
with  immortality. 

Of  living  New  England  writer*  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  work  of  Miss  Alice  Brown  has 
not  yet  been  fully  appreciated  and  recog- 
nised. First  of  all  a poet,  tingling  with  the 
rapture  and  lyric  joy  of  the  country,  she 
came  to  the  writing  of  prose  by  devious 
ways.  The  Road  to  Ca* tally  gave  her  high 
rank  among  American  poets.  .Meadow-Grass 
was  her  first  attempt  at  fiction,  and,  like 
Tirrrton  Tales,  is  a volume  of  short  stories 
which  let  in  more  sunshine  and  happy  hu- 
mor into  the  grim  lives  of  the  New  England 
folk  as  Misa  Wilkins  had  portrayed  them. 
By  Oak  and  Thorn  was  a series  of  charming 
papers  on  English  outdoor  life,  the  fruit 
of  a tramping-tour  through  English  byways 
and  hedgerow*  in  the  company  of  her  inti- 
mate friend.  Miss  Louise  Imogen  ChliMJ. 
Her  first  novel,  The  Pay  of  His  Youth,  was 
a poetic  fanry  wrought  out  with  distinctive 
grace  and  literary  power,  but  infirm  and  un- 
convincing in  psychology  and  creative  im- 
agination. It  was.  at  best,  the  novel  of  a 
graceful  writer  and  a poetie  mind.  Two 
novels  followed,  in  which  Mi**  Brown 
strengthened  her  sinews  and  gathered  force 
and  grasp  in  creating  character  and  welding 
it  to  the  destined  ends  of  the  story— dra- 
matic power  and  execution  subordinating 
pictorial  writing  and  poetic  fancy  to  the 
more  immediate  and  essential  needs  of  the 
novel. 

In  The  Uannerings,  her  latest  novel,  re- 
cently published,  she  has  given  in  her  best 
work,  nnd  a glance  buck  at  Meadow-Grans 
will  show  the  observant  and  critic*!  reader 
how  far  she  hn«  travelled  since  then.  In 
none  of  her  novels  has  she  reached  such  a 
height  of  imagination:  into  none  has  she 
breathed  such  a power  of  vital  intensity, 
such  a sense  of  reality  and  impending 
dram*.  One  rends  for  the  sake  of  the  deep 
human  intere*t  of  the  story,  and  again  for 
the  poetic  feeling  and  noble  distinction  of 
style  that  dwell  in  an  air  of  quiet,  beauty. 
There  arc  the  aloofness,  the  restraint,  the 
austerity  that  belong  to  the  impersonal  qual- 
ity of  genius,  a quality  that  isolate*  her 
work  only  to  bring  it  the  closer,  more  in- 


timately within  the  ken  of  the  initiate.  Mian 
Brown  ha*  shown  a wonderful  divination  of 
woman's  nature  in  The  Uannerings,  and  the 
disclosure  ia  as  poignant  and  penetrating 
ns  life  itself.  It  ia  full  of  a wise  and  dis- 
cerning sympathy  and  understanding  of  a 
woman's  heart,  the  tragedy  of  her  history 
in  little.  There  are  three  women  in  the 
book,  diverae  in  temperament  and  feeling, 
seeking  after  the  ideal, -a*  such  women  do, 
with  passionate  and  unfulfilled  longing,  each 
in  the  end  chastened  to  the  practical  level 
upon  which  alone  the  soul  with  ita  hunger 
and  striving  after  the  unattainable  can 
mount  within  sight  and  reach  of  human  real- 
ization of  the  Ideal.  In  Katharine's  case  it 
is  the  rebellious  straining  of  a proud  and 
independent  spirit  at  the  honds  of  an  un- 
congenial marriage:  in  Natalie's  it  is  the 
heartbreak  of  a tender,  all  * loving  nature 
that  hides  itself  like  a wounded  creature 
of  the  wood*  when  love  ha*  deserted  her;  In 
Elinor’s  it  is  the  struggle  against  giving  her 
love  to  a man  who  cannot  love  her  to  the 
height  and  fulness  of  her  dream.  There  ia 
a passage  in  which  Madam  Walsingham. 
the  grandmother  of  Natalie, — a brave  old 
figure  who  has  weathered  the  storm,  but 
wears  the  brunt  of  it — philosophize*  in  grim 
retrospection,  and  epitomizes  the  tragic 
elements  of  the  story: 

Madam  Walsingham  got  up.  and  pushed 
hack  her  chair.  M I am  tired  of  the  hunger 
of  women,4*  she  said,  still  a*  if  she  had  no 
auditor.  "They  agonize  and  dream  and 
agonize  again  for  one  thing — to  be  loved. 
They  dream  a dream  about  love,  and  they 
find  it,  and  it  ia  never  like  the  dream.  Anil 
then  they'  go  to  aleep,  and  dream  the  dream 
all  over.” 

“ What  do  yon  want  us  to  do!”  askrd 
Natalie,  in  a voice  that  held  a cry. 

“ I want  you  to  take  the  worid  a»  men 
take  it:  «re  how  good  it  is.  work  a little, 
play  a little,  nnd  keep  down  hunger.  . . . 
I want  you  to  be  wise.  We  live  like  chil- 
dren until  it  ia  too  late.  We  are  at  the 
mercy  of  our  emotions,  and  we  call  our  emo- 
tions sacred.  We  might  ns  well  call  a drift- 
ing leaf  sacred  Ik-cmusc  the  wind  hurries 
It.  Wbat  you  feel,  my  dear,  is  the  awful 
remnant  of  strength  you  were  meant  to 
put  into  bearing  children  and  being  patient 
with  them.  Put  it  into  other  things.  Work, 

Clay.  When  you  come  to  my  time,  don't  be 
urnt  out  with  futile  fire*.  . . . And  yet 
there  is  something  better.  The  incredible 
thing  i*  always  true.  Credo  quia  imjMssi- 
btle  ml.  The  one  way  is  the  way  that  wo- 
man Elinor  has  found.” 

“What  is  the  way!” 

“ It  is  the  way  that  has  given  that  wo- 
mnn  her  look,  as  if  Hhe  wore  a halo.  She 
is  starved,  like  the  rest  of  you,  but  she 
feeds  on  something  else.  She  has  submitted 
to  something,  and  it  feeds  her.” 

The  hidden  tragedy  of  womanhood  en- 
tera  into  the  very  fibre  of  the  book,  but 
we  would  not  have  the  reader  understand 
that  this  is  a sad  or  tragic  tale.  It  has 
a spirit  of  companionship,  a joy  in  human 
life,  a pleasure  in  nature,  a large  compas- 
sion, and  a belief  in  human  happiness  in 
spite  of  hiimnn  weakness  and  errancy  which 
comfort  nnd  inspire  and  yield  the  deepest 
satisfaction.  The  Uannerings  deserves  a 
wide  reading,  and  we  heartily  and  unre- 
servedly recommend  it  to  all  readers  who 
want  a strong  absorbing  love-story  and  who 
care  for  genuine  literature.  Mis*  Brown'a 
next  novel,  by  the  way,  will  begin  to  appear 
serially  in  the  August  number  of  Habi,ku’£ 
MAOAZira.  It  is  entitled  Judgment,  tbe 
scene  ia  New  England,  and  curiously  enough 
this  story  also  is  concerned  with  three  wo- 
men. Tt  ia  the  most  dramatic  work  Miss 
Brown  lias  done,  and  will  probably  do  more 
to  strengthen  her  reputation  than  anything 
slic  has  yet  written,  as  it  is  of  a nature  to 
widen  her  audience  and  increase  her  popu- 
larity. 


It  must  be  six  yearn  ago  that  we  read 
Uademoisellr  de  Bar ny,  nnd  since  then  we 
have  followed  the  career  of  the  author  with 
interest  through  her  successive  books,  Ye 
Lyttte  Salem  Uaide,  A Georgian  Actress, 
The  Washingtonians  and  now  The  Voice  in 
the  Desert.  Her  latest  book  which  ia  her 
best,  nnd  was  but  recently  published,  was  not 
inappropriately  named  by  her  at  first  The 
Eternities.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  do  the  eter- 
nal verities  press  on  human  consciousness 
a*  in  the  vast  spaces  that  lie  between  earth 
and  sky  in  the  solitudes  of  the  desert,  and 
the  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  the  little 
town  of  Sahuaro,  where  “ the  desert  air, 
wonderful,  dry,  life-giving,  swayed  the 
palms  and  pepper-trees  ” and  " stirred  the 
road  into  miniature  sand-whirl*,  and  blew 
soft  Into  the  face*  of  the  people.”  Twice  a 
day  the  great  Overland  arrived,  '*  rushing 
into  the  little  station  like  a black  monster, 
puffing  and  ste*ming,  its  red  eye  blazing.” 
then  swept  on  “ from  out  tbe  warmly  pul- 
sating little  town  into  the  desolate  waste 
of  sand,  of  cacti,  of  barren  mountain*.” 
Here  the  lonely  drama  of  a woman's 
pent-up  passionate  life  ia  lived,  gathering 
into  its  vortex  the  lives  of  the  shy  recluse 
and  scholarly  clergyman,  her  husband,  of 
Trent,  her  former  lover  in  the  years  gone 
by.  and  the  benutiful  girl,  Yucca.  Nothing 
Pauline  Bradford  Mackic  has  written  i*  at 
once  so  ambitious  and  so  high  and  noble 
an  achievement  as  The  Voter  in  the  Desert. 
Gifted  with  fine  sensibilities  and  quick 
sympathy,  she  always  invests  whatever  story 
she  may  write  with  a warm  feeling  of  life 
and  a rare  human  interest.  Her  sympathy, 
indeed,  ia  her  roost  vital  gift-  So  intense 
and  alive  is  this  quality  in  her  that  it  is  apt 
to  make  a partisan  of  her  and  to  blind  her 
to  reality  when  the  issue*  of  life  are  ruled 
by  an  inexorable  fate  that  can  only  lead  to 
tragic  result* — as  errant  a tendency  in  fic- 
tion na  in  biography  when  truth  to  life  ia 
sacrificed  for  dramatic  effect.  There  1*  no 
lack  of  sincerity  in  this,  as  a rule,  when 
the  writer  is  a woman;  it  is  the  natural 
shrinking  of  the  feminine  mind  from  the 
irony  and  cruelty  of  life.  So  naked  and 
aware  are  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  of 
purpose  in  The  Voice  in  the  Desert,  so  vivid 
and  appealing  its  sense  of  reality  as  imaged 
forth  by  the  author  that  almost  she  per- 
suades us  of  the  truth  of  her  story.  At  least, 
half  of  the  book  goes  unfalteringly  and  you 
can  foresee  the  end:  it  must  end  in  catas- 
trophe. But  no,  the  author  has  predestined 
her  characters  to  happiness,  and  so  she 
playa  with  them  to  fashion  them  to  her  ends, 
and  while  the  story  goes  on  and  close*  as 
agreeably  as  a fairy  tale,  and  no  doubt 
pleases  the  majority  of  readers,  it  does  not 
ring  true  to  life  a*  we  have  observed  and 
learned  it.  But  there  ia  unmistakably  a 
voice  in  the  desert  as  we  hear  it.  ominous 
and  sad  and  tragic;  it  has  not  escaped  the 
author’s  imagination,  for  she  makes  ns  feel 
it — something  beautiful  and  terrible,  some- 
thing that  lingers  like  a haunting  dread. 
The  book  hn*  power  and  vision  and  a sense 
of  life’s  tragedy,  and  in  turning  these 
to  ends  of  peace  and  happiness  that  seem 
alien  to  the  drama  and  its  inherent  conse- 
quences the  author  ha*  but  obeyed  her  im- 
pulses and.  one  must  confess,  contributed  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  greater  number.  The 
author  who  still  retains  her  maiden  name  on 
the  title-page  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Mllller  Hopkins,  whose  first  novel.  The 
Fighting  R inhop  made  an  impression  when 
it  was  published  a year  ago.  For  some 
years  hi*  name  has  been  familiar  to  magazine 
readers  as  a poet  of  exquisite  lyric  beauty 
and  feeling.  Both  these  young  authors  have 
aroused  the  hope  and  expectation  that  they 
will  do  stronger  and  more  mature  work  as 
their  gifts  ripen  and  ns  experience  fortifies 
and  enriches  their  intellectual  resources. 
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Correspondence 

THE  OSAKA  EXHIBITION 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper'*  Weekly  : 

Sir, — With  the  RL  Louis  Exposition  near- 
ing completion,  it  would  no  doubt  be  of  un- 
usual interest,  to  those  who  have  heard  so 
much  of  Jupun  and  its  progressive  people, 
to  learn  something  of  the  Osaka  Exhibi- 
tion, which  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
March  1 of  this  year.  To  those  who  havo 
visited  the  Paris.  Chicago,  and  Buffalo  ex- 
positions the  Osaka  Exhibition  will  appear 
extremely  small,  but  when  it  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  Japan  Is  comparatively 
very  young  in  the  line  of  industries  and 
manufactures,  the  extent  of  the  undertak- 
ing and  the  undoubted  success  of  the  ex- 
hibition are  most  surprising,  and  a credit 
to  all  concerned. 

The  site  of  the  exhibition  is  Imamiya.  on 
the  outskirts  of  Osaka  city,  being  consider- 
ably over  100.000  t*ubo  (1  t*ubo  equal*  30 
square  feet),  fully  double  the  sire  of  the  Inst 
exhibition  at  Kyoto  in  1995.  Osaka  was 
ably  chosen  foT  the  exhibition,  not  only 
for  its  accessible  position,  but  la-cause  the 
city  is,  and  will  always  lie,  with  its  enter- 
prise and  its  population  of  nearly  a million 
people,  the  most  important  business  and 
manufacturing  centre  of  Japan. 

The  exhibition  was  supposed  to  have  been 
completed  on  March  I,  but  what  exhibition 
is  on  timet  To  those  who  visited  the 
grounds  a week  before  the  date  set  for  the 
opening  it  would  have  appeared  impossible, 
but  the  manner  in  which  at  the  last  moment 
matters  were  rushed  to  some  sort  of  com- 
pletion was  little  short  of  marvellous.  The 
Emperor  opened  the  exhibition  in  person  on 
April  20,  before  the  ministers  of  state,  gov- 
ernors, foreign  representatives,  commission- 
ers. exhibitors,  and  a large  concourse  of 
prominent  people.  Although  brief,  the  cere- 
mony was  well  arranged  and  impressive,  the 
Emperor  from  hia  throne  in  the  Ceremonial 
Hall,  built  sp<*eially  for  the  occasion,  rx 
pressing  his  satisfaction  at  the  wonderful 
progress  made,  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking. and  the  presence,  for  the  first  time, 
of  exhibits  from  foreign  countries.  In 
erecting  a specinl  building  for  the  foreign 
exhibitors,  the  people  seem  to  imagine  that 
it  is  the  first  step  towards  a universal  fair 
which  they  are  aspiring  to  have  at  some  fu- 
ture day,  though  whether  their  hopes  in 
this  respect  will  ever  be  realized  is  rather 
open  to  doubt. 

The  visitor  from  abroad  will  perhaps  ex- 
pect to  see  on  all  sides  quaint  gardens,  speci- 
mens of  so-called  Japanwa*  architecture  ev- 
erywhere, bevies  of  beautiful  girls  in  tho 
artistic  kimono,  and,  in  the  way  of  amuse- 
ments, jugglers  and  conjurors.  If  this  is 
the  expectation,  and  a natural  one,  the  vis- 
itor will  be  sadly  disappointed.  In  the  first 
place,  the  buildings  are  all  of  foreign  archi- 
tecture, of  the  wood • a nd-plaster  temporary 
type  seen  at  all  exhibitions,  though  there 
are  a few  native  restaurants  and  one  typi- 
cal tea  house  and  garden.  But  you  would 
have  to  hunt  for  them,  as  the  whole  aspect 
is  foreign  from  the  time  you  enter  the  huge 
and  artistically  foreign  entrance  gate.  The 
Japanese  crave  after  foreign  ideas,  and  to 
them  native  buildings  would  have  been  dis- 
appointing and  non-progressive.  Even  the 
girls  in  the  different  buildings  Boom  differ- 
ent. attempts  at  modernizing  in  a way  tlie 
national  dresa  making  it  anything  but 
artistic.  If  the  buildings  for  the  Japanese 
exhibits  had  been  purely  Japanese,  and  for- 
eign architecture  been  confined  to  the  spe- 
cial buildings  for  foreign  exhibitors,  the 
whole  would  have  appeared  far  more  effec- 
tive and  typical  of  the  country,  although 
one  cannot  help  but  recognize  and  admire 
the  progress  which  is  shown  by  their  desire 
to  emulate  foreign  ideas.  Even  the  amuse- 
ments are  new  and  non-Japanese,  with  the 


exception,  perhaps,  of  one  native  theatre.  A 
water-chute  is  taking  immensely  with  the 
people,  as  is  an  American  merry-go-round, 
while  the  enthusiasm  shown  over  a specially 
imported  American  serpentine  dancer  (Car- 
mencella)  is  fast  putting  money  into  the 
pockets  of  the  syndicate  that  was  clever 
enough  to  think  of  amusing  the  novel-loving 
Oriental  with  foreign  dancing.  This  is  all 
there  ia  in  the  way  of  side-shows,  for,  un- 
like the  Buffalo  and  other  exposition*  with 
their  superabundance  of  amusements,  the 
Osaka  Exhibition  is  purely  and  simply  an 
exhibition,  and  not  a conglomeration  of 
frivolity. 

The  ticket  of  admission  is  only  five  ten 
(2*,*  centa  of  our  money),  an  absurdly  low 
price;  two  tickets  are  required  on  Wednes- 
days, Saturdays,  and  Sundays.  The  pros- 
poet  from  the  entrance  is  n fine  one.  and 
could  have  been  even  beautiful  had  there 
been  more  attempts  to  beautify  the  grounds 
with  gardens  and  trees.  The  exhibition 
buildings  arc  ranged  around  the  four  sides 
of  n sort  of  quadrangle,  in  the  centre  of 
which  ia  an  electric  fountain, — pretty  to  see 
especially  at  night,  but,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  watrr,  not  entirely  a success.  The 
main  buildings  comprise  the  Fine  Arts, 
crowning  the  bill  at  the  bead  of  the  quad- 
rangle; the  Industries  and  Educational  on 
one  side;  the  Agricultural.  Fishery.  Ma- 
chinery, Communication  and  Transportation, 
and  what  is  peculiarly  called  the  Foreign 
Samples  Building.  Then,  of  course,  there 
are  a good  many  specinl  structures  of  dif- 
ferent native  and  foreign  firms  who  could 
not  be  accommodated  with  space  in  the 
main  buildings,  restaurants  and  beer-halls 
galore,  besides  other  smaller  money-mak- 
ing ventures  too  numerous  tn  mention. 
The  grounds  at  first  were  rather  in  an  im- 
passable condition,  but  the  ample  covering 
of  loose  gravel,  when  worn  in  by  the  daily 
thousands,  gave  the  grounds  a neat  apfu-ar- 
anee, — a creditable  transformation  from 
former  paddy-fields.  In  the  buildings 
there  has  been  no  risible  attempt  at  classi- 
fication, the  exhibits  of  the  different  indus- 
tries in  the  Japanese  portions  being  ar- 
ranged in  a bewildering  mass.  It  is  the 


same  in  the  Foreign  Samples  Building, 
where  the  latest  in  collar  buttons  is  ex- 
hibited next  to  a piece  of  machinery,  and 
so  on.  The  Osaka  Exhibition  is  entirely  a 
government  affair,  the  construction  amount 
being  yen  1.0tt3.U73,  considerably  more  than 
wns  granted  for  the  last  Kyoto  exhibition, 
which  was  yen  443,303.  The  forty-seven 
prefectures  of  Japan  represented  in  the  dif- 
ferent buildings  have  each  contributed  pm 
20,000.  The  Japanese  exhibits  in  the  huge 
main  building  are  so  numerous  that  it  would 
take  fully  a week  to  view  them  with  any  de- 
gree of  thoroughness.  Each  case  shows 
clearly  what  ken  (province)  the  exhibits 
are  from,  while  banners  and  flags  of  varied 
hues  are  hung  from  every  available  space. 
•Some  of  the  interior  decorations  are  most 
unique  and  artistic.  Samples  of  Japan’s 
rice,  silk,  and  every  other  conceivable  arti- 
cle of  her  industries  are  displayed  in  one 
endless  array.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  countless  articles  or  even  give  one  an 
idea  of  the  display.  Porcelains,  antsumas, 
silks  and  velvets,  an  infinite  variety  of  metal 
ware,  lacquer,  ivories,  from  sardines  in 
tins  to  Japanese-made  cigars  and  sporting- 
rifles — all  form  part  of  a bewildering  mass 
of  Japnn’s  industries  that  can  only  confuse 
the  visitor  from  abroad.  Every  bit  of  the 
exhibition  is  interesting,  b’ut  the  interest 
is  hard  to  maintain,  owing  to  the  unsys- 
tematic arrangement. 

The  Osaka  Exhibition  is  a little  world  in 
itself,  and  the  Japanese  are  justly  proud 
of  its  undoubted  success.  The  average  num- 
ber of  visitors  daily  ranges  from  thirty  to 
forty  thousand.  On  certain  nights  in  the 
week  the  main  buildings  are  illuminated 
with  hundreds  of  electric  lights,  and,  with 
hands  ptaying,  the  scene  is  brilliant  and 
gay.  The  .Japanese  government  is  intending 
to  have  an  elaborate  display  at  the  Rt,  Louis 
Exposition,  without  question  the  best  Japan 
has  ever  made  at  an  international  fair.  The 
government  has  decided  upon  an  appropria- 
tion of  about  $400,000,  which  will  enable 
the  country  to  make  ■ most  comprehensive 
and  interesting  exhibit. 

1 am,  air, 

Charles  Hastings  Thorn. 


THE  WEEKLY  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 


'J'HIS  issue  will  be  dated  July  4,  and  will  be  on  the  news- 
stands July  J.  One  of  the  important  features  Ttoill  be  the 
reproduction  of  a hitherto  unpublished  miniature  of  George 
Washington,  painted  from  life  by  John  Trumbull,  whose 
“ Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ' ' and  “ Surrender 
of  ComtPallis,  ’ ' now  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  are  among 
the  best-known  Colonial  paintings.  W.  D.  Howells  tprites  on 
the  '‘Diversions  of  the  Higher  Journalist  Morgan  Robertson 
contributes  a short  story  called  the  "Sleep-walker” ; Sydney 
Brooks  sends  an  entertaining  letter  on  Americans  in  London, 
showing  heftp  they  are  really  Americanizing  the  city. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  features  of  on  interesting 
number. 

ON  THE  NEWS-STANDS  JULY  l 
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Finance 

It  was  natural  that  after  an  almost  un- 
interrupted decline  for  weeks,  security  prices 
Bhould  break  sharply,  and  that  with  the 
break  the  downward  movement  should 
culminate!.  At  least  for  the  time  being.  It 
waa  a long  time  in  coming,  so  long,  indeed, 
that  the  financial  community  was  alarmed. 
A wave  of  pewsimiani  swept  over  the  entire 
body  of  **  ticker-watchers  ” and  the  violent 
break  merely  reflected  their  feelings  which, 
as  usual,  became  gloomier  as  prices  touched 
lower  levels.  The  decline,  however,  attract- 
ed investment-buying  by  the  shrewder  or  the 
more  courageous  part  of  the  public,  as  well 
as  by  those  strong  financial  interests  whose 
non-resistance  to  the  fall  in  values  for 
weeks  past  bad  awakened  widespread  sus- 
picion of  their  inability  to  check  the  decline. 
Their  indisposition  to  do  so  had  been  evi- 
dent throughout.  It  may  be  true,  as  report- 
ed, that  certain  “ financial  troubles " known 
to  Wall  Street's  inner  circle  were  settled 
on  the  very  day  the  market  was  weakest. 
It  is  far  likelier  that  prices  were  so  low  as 
to  invite  discriminating  buying,  or  that  had 
the  movement  not  been  checked  by  heavy 
purchases  a serious  panic  could  not  have 
been  averted.  At  all  events,  with  the  heavy 
buying  came  the  cessation  of  the  liquidation 
and  the  downward  movement  ended.  From 
the  very  low  level  reached  a rebound  in 
prices  was  inevitable.  They  rallied  sharply. 
At  this  writing,  however,  the  market  haa 
developed  the  M drooping *’  tendency  that  ia 
noted  after  the  first  sharp  break  and  the 
ensuing  recoil. 

Railroad  earnings,  it  must  he  admitted, 
keep  up  amazingly.  Even  the  undoubtedly 
heavy  flood  damages  thus  far  have  been 
unable  to  keep  the  earnings  from  showing 
increases  over  last  year.  The  government 
crop  report  showed  a better  outlook,  for 
very  large  winter  and  spring  wheat  crops 
than  had  been  expected,  but  corn  is  so  late 
in  the  planting  that  estimates  are  impossi- 
ble ; and  the  country  must  wait  some  months 
before  it  can  judge  whether  the  general 
prosperity  is  to  last  another  year.  There 
are  not  lacking  indications  that  the  trade 
expansion  is  halting,  contributory  causes 
being  the  labor  troubles,  higher  wages,  and 
Increased  cost  of  commodities  and  ma- 
terials. But,  obviously,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  commercial  or  industrial  situation  at 
the  moment,  or  distinctly  in  sight,  to  justify 
a bear  market  in  stocks  which  hare  fallen 
from  20  to  100  points  in  a few  months. 

At  the  same  time,  the  recent  talk,  un- 
founded though  it  may  have  been,  of  this 
or  the  other  great  operator  being  in  finan- 
cial straits,  and  the  acknowledged  non -suc- 
cess of  several  of  the  later  promotions  and 
underwriting  syndicates  have  not  been 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence  to  a public 
Blready  suffering  from  an  excess  of  securi- 
ties new  and  old.  Such  disclosures,  for  ex- 
ample. as  have  been  made  in  connection  with 
the  “ Shipyard  Combine  ” are  bound  to 
affect  sentiment  unfavorably.  The  ques- 
tions which  the  public  at  large  asks  are  pre- 
cisely the  questions  which  promoters  will  be 
the  last  to  answer.  Great  sins  have  been 
committed,  and  the  day  of  reckoning  cannot 
be  put  off  forever  by  the  financial  sinners. 
The  public,  made  enormously  rich  by  the 
amazing  prosperity  and  development  of  the 
country,  went  stock-mad  two  years  ago.  Ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  the  clamoring  de- 
mand for  securities  by  great  financiers.  At 
first  the  promotions  were  not  glaringly 
wicked.  But  it  was  too  rich  a mine  not  to 
tempt  less  scrupulous  '*  plungers.”  and  the 
overcTpation  of  securities  and  insecurities 
followed.  One  feature  stands  out  promi- 
nently: In  nearly  nil  cases,  the  promoters 
depended  upon  the  public's  speculative  pro- 
clivities for  their  market.  Stocks  have  been 
brought  out  which  represented  little  or  no 
real  value,  and  by  skilful  manipulation  in 


the  stock-market  have  been  unloaded  on  the 
public.  The  later  enterprise  being  con- 
fronted by  the  condition  of  excessive  supply 
of  new  and  inflated  securities,  came  a crop- 
per, deservedly.  The  arguments  once  so 
potent  to  make  buyers,  were  unavailing. 
The  colossal  “ paper  profits  ” of  under- 
writers and  wholesale  vendors  vanished,  just 
as  two  years  ago  their  predecessors  grew 
rich  over  night. 

A condition  of  affairs  has  been  created 
for  which  these  excesses  of  promotion  are 
responsible.  The  money  of  the  country  is 
held  by  the  people  of  moderate  means.  They 
have  deposited  it  in  savings-banks  and  trust 
companies,  getting  a low  rate  of  interest  on 
it,  because  they  are  mortally  afraid  of 
securities  paying  dividends  amounting  to 
twice  or  three  timeB  what  the  savings-bank 
deposit  yield*.  The  " rich  men " have 
property  and  securities,  but  very  little  cash. 
The  effect  of  this  virtual  locking  up  of 
money  by  the  people  at  large  is  bad.  It  re- 
tards the  legitimate  development  of  the 
country,  which  would  be  greater  did  it  have 
the  aid  of  the  public’s  capital.  The  trouble 
has  been  that  too  much  of  the  public’s 
money  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the 
original  vendors,  the  promoters,  and  the 
underwriters,  instead  of  going  into  the 
properties  itself.  It  would,  therefore,  seem 
aa  though  the  time  had  come  for  the  exer- 
cise of  financial  virtue.  It  will  pay  to  be 
honest  with  the  public.  An  interesting  de- 
parture has  been  made  by  an  industrial 
company.  There  is  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  '*  booming  ” the  enterprise  in  ques- 
tion. whose  success  depends  upon  the  skill 
and  commercial  sagacity  of  the  managers, 
and  the  quatity  of  the  goods  manufactured 
by  them.  But  there  is  no  question  that  the 
method  of  organization  and  financing  is  in 
every  way  commendable,  and  that  no  per- 
sonal profit  ran  be  made  by  the  promoters, 
unless  the  public  investing  in  it  have  first 
profited.  The  company  was  organized  by  the 
Corporations’  Organization.  It  was  done 
legally,  in  conformity  with  existing  laws, 
without  the  necessity  of  securing  new  legis- 
lation. Then  the  stock  which  the  public 
was  asked  to  buy  was  placed  under  the 
trusteeship  of  a reputable  trust  company. 
Every  cent  paid  in  must  be  spent  upon  the 
property,  and  the  stockholder*  are  protected 
by  a contract  between  the  company  and  each 
of  them — individual  contracts  which  can 
not  be  overthrown  by  any  court  or  legisla- 
tive body.  They  are  inviolable.  The  money 
goes  direct  from  the  public  to  the  trust 
company  to  be  used  as  stated.  There  ia  no 
unloading  to  do,  no  buying  of  stock  from 
promoters,  no  M watering  ” and  triplicate 
profit*.  The  Audit  Company  i»  auditor,  and 
must  audit  all  accounts  and  prepare  state- 
ments that  go  to  all  the  stockholders  from 
time  to  time,  showing  exactly  how  the  di- 
rectors arc  spending  the  money  deposited  by 
the  public  with  the  trust  company. 

Every  protection  haa  been  secured  for  the 
investing  public.  Only  the  preferred  stock 
is  sold.  The  common  is  held  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  company.  The  president  and 
vice-president  receive  no  salaries  until  the 
preferred  has  paid  dividends  nt  the  rate 
fixed,  and  all  net  earnings  will  be  equally 
divided  between  the  preferred  and  common 
stocks,  the  former,  which  the  public  has 
bought,  having  priority  of  lien  and  preferen- 
tial claims  upon  the  company's  assets.  The 
profits  of  the  promoters  are  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
There  is  a premium  placed  upon  intelligence, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  honesty, 
since  nothing  else  is  possible  under  the 
sab-guards  provided.  Theft  by  individual 
employees  is  possible.  But  it  is  possible  in 
banks,  in  government  departments,  and  in 
every  institution  in  which  human  beings 
are  employed.  But  there  ran  be  no  financial 
excesses,  no  juggling  of  capital.  '*  Honest 
promotion  ” sounds  curious  in  Wall  Street 
just  now.  But  it  ought  to  pay  well. 
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Bills  of  exchange  bought  and 
■old.  Cable  Transfers  to  Eu- 
rope and  Sooth  Africa,  Com- 
mercial and  Traveller*'  Letter* 
of  Credit.  Collection*  mude. 
International  Cheques.  Cer- 
tificates of  Deposit. 


rown  Brothers  & Co., 
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HASKINS  & SELLS 


CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 
NO.  30  BROAD  aTRCrr,  NCW  YORK 

CAILB  IDMtU,  - KMRHI.U  ~ 

•M  DAARfcORN  8T-  WILLIAMSON  BLDG.  JO  COLEMAN  IT, 
CHICAGO,  ILL.  CLKTBLAND.  D.  LOW  DOM,  K.  C- 

LIWCOLW  tWIT  BLOG  . IT.  LOUIS.  MO. 


The 

Com  Exchange  Bank 

New  York 


e-Prrsidents 


WILLIAM  A.  MASH.  President 
THOMAS  T.  SAPP.  I ... 

WALTER  E.  FREW , \ 

F.  T.  MARTIN,  Cashier 
WM.  E.  WILLIAMS,  Assistant  Cashier 


CONDENSED  STATEMENT 

DECEMBER  /,  1902 

ASSETS 

Loans  and  Discounts  . . , $22,821,102.49 


Due  from  Banks 1,809,133.52 

Banking  Houses  and  Lota  . 1,524,792.96 

Bonds,  Stocks,  ate.  , , , , 1,024,125.34 

Cash  and  c'ks  on  other  Banks  9,386,664.23 


f36.565.8t8.S4 

LIABILITIES 

Capital,  Surplus,  and  Undivid- 
ed Profits $5,2x6,107.78 

Deposits  subject  to  Check  . 31,349,710.76 

f36.565.8t8.54 


How  To  Keep 
Household  Accounts 

Bv  Chas.  Waldo  Haskins 

Late  Dean  of  the  School  of  Accountancy, 

Hew  York  University 

This  book  will  be  found  of  great  help  to  every 
housekeeper.  It  outlines  in  a clear,  readable 
manner  a simple  but  comprehensive  system 
of  keeping  the  household  accounts.  No 
previous  knowledge  of  book  - keeping  is 
required.  There  are  sample  pages  showing 
exactly  how  the  system  is  put  to  practical  use. 

j6mo.  Cloth,  f 1.00  net  (postage  extra) 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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“Our  English  Cousins” 


“About  Paris” 

“The  Exiles” 

“Van  Bibber,  and 
Others” 

“ The  West  from  a Car- 
Window  ” 


Do  TOD  Own  a Set 

of  these  books  by 

RICHARD 


“A  Year  from  a Report- 
er’s Note-Book” 

• * 

“The  Rulers  of  the 
Mediterranean  ” 

“Three  Gringos  in 
Venezuela  and  Cen- 
tral America” 


HARDING 

DAVIS 


EIGHT  VOLUMES  OF  ABSORBING  INTEREST 

STORIES  of  TRAVELS  ADVENTURE 

txt  mi r i in/  tax  rr\  n North  America , Central  America, 
//V  D/l AN  Y LAN i/O  South  America,  The  West  Indies, 

Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 


Beautifully  Illustrated 
Handsomely  Bound 

There  are  300  Full -Page  Illustra- 
tions by  CHARLES  DANA  GIB- 
SON, FREDERIC  REMINGTON, 
T,  de  THULSTRUP,  and  a great 
many  others 


OUR  OFFER 

We  will  send  you  the  entire  set  of  eight  volumes, 
charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  If  you  do 
not  like  the  books  when  they  reach  you,  send  them 
back  at  our  expense, ’Sind  we  will  return  the  $1.00. 
If  you  do  like  them,  send  us  $1.00  every  month 
for  eleven  months.  In  order  to  keep  you  in  touch 
with  us  during  these  months,  on  receipt  of  your 
request  for  these  books  we  will  enter  you  as  a sub- 
scriber to  either  Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s 
Weekly,  Harper’s  Bazar,  or  The  North  Ameri- 
can Review  for  one  year,  without  additional 
cost  to  yo<*.  In  writing,  state  which  periodical 
you  want. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  N.  Y. 


A Question  of  Profit  I 

IT  is  related  in  an  English  paper  that  some  years  ago  a gentleman  wagered  a 
friend  a considerable  sum  that  he  could  stand  at  one  of  the  entrances  to  Lon- 
don Bridge  an  hour  and  offer  gold  guineas  for  sale  at  a shilling  each,  and  not 
find  more  than  a dozen  purchasers  the  while. 

He  won  his  wager,  for  in  that  vast,  hurrying  throng  there  were  less  than  a dozen  who  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  heard  the  voice  of  the  salesman  offering  gold  guineas  at  a shilling  apiece  who 
did  not  at  once  put  him  down  as  a swindler,  and  those  who  ventured  to  buy  wouldn’t  risk  more 
than  a shilling  each. 

The  average  man  is  a skeptic,  and  it  is  a question,  open  to  grave  doubt,  if  “the  public  likes 
to  tie  fooled,"  as  some  one  has  said.  • . 

The  advertisers  realize  that  if  they  could  convince  one-fiftieth  of  th’c  skeptical  readers  of  Harper’s 
Weekly  of  the  truth  of  the  claims  they  make  in  the  statements  following,  they  would  accomplish 
the  purjxise  of  this  advertisement  with  ease.*  Therefoiy.  in  the  outset,  we  submit  the  following 
general  proposition,  and  will  forfeit  $5,000.00  if  a single  statement  can  be  disproved.  ♦ 

We  own  an  article,  the  U-PIN-IT  HOOK  & EYE,  which  is  in  great  demand  among  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers-,  and  the  profits  on  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  if  we  can  be  put  in  a position 
to  manufacture  it  in  quantities  five  times  the  amount  \Ve  are  enabled  to  manufacture  with  our 
present  capital  and  equipment,  will  pay  to  all  stockholders  an  annual 
dividend  of  45  per  cent. 

Now 45  PERCENT, 
is  a big  profit  to  make 
on  an  investment,  and 
we  realize  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  readers 
of  Harper’s  Weekly 
any  one  of  whom 
would  l>e  glad  to  take 
the  whole  allotment  of 
stock  we  offer  for  sale 
if  he  believed  he  could  realize  45  per  cent, 
on  his  investment. 

Then  WHY  NOT  LOOK  US  UP? 

Investigate  our  business.  Talk  with 
dressmakers,  dry-goods  dealers,  and  wom- 
en who  use  Hooks  and  Eyes,  and  ascertain 
if  they  do  not  believe  that  U-PIN-IT 
HOOKS  AND  EYES  are  destined,  in  the 
almost  immediate  future,  to  outsell  all 
other  kinds,  and  eventually  displace  in  the 
market  any  other  hook  and  eye  now  in  use. 

It  has  been  conservatively  estimated  th?t  over  6,000,000  gross  of  Hodks  and 
Eyes  were  sold  during  the  year  1902 . On  eVery  gross  we  sell  oar  profit  is  75c.  to  $1.00. 

Write  to  our  references,  and  look  up  the  commercial  standing  of  the  men  who  have  money 
invested  in  our  enterprise.  Let  us,  in  any  event,  send  you  some  literature. 

Our  factory  is  located  at  Pontiac,  Illinois,  on  the  majn  line  of  the  Chicago  & Alton  Railway, 
fifty-two  miles  from  Chicago,  and  contains  20,000  square  feet,  enough  space  to  allow  the  instal- 
lation of  forty  machines. 

# We  want  to  ad.d  at  once  ten  more  machines,  five  like  the  one  shown  in  the  picture,  and  five  of 
another  kind;  and  if  we  can  do  that  we  will  make  you  45  per  cent,  the  first  year  on  your  in- 
vestment, if  you  become  .a  stockholder  now. 

We  offer  for  sale  25,000  shares  of  our  stock  at  $1.00  a share,  which  will  be  $2.00  a share  as  scx>n 


as  our  ton  machines  arc  added,  for  which  orders  have  already  been  placed  and  which  will  l>e  com- 
pleted within  ninety  days.  There  will' be  no  stock  for  sale  after  that  time.  Will  contract  with 
any  buyer  of  stock  to  take  it  back  at  present  par  value  after  he  has  held  it  four  months. 

Our  contract  is  as  good  as  any  business  undertaking. 

REFERENCES:  Chicago  National  Bank;  National  Bank  of  North  America,  Chicago; 

Livingston  County  National  Bank,  ' Pontiac,  Illinois:  J.  T.  Pirie,  Jr.,  of  Carson;  Pjrie, 

Scott  & Co.,  Wholesale  Dry -goods,  Chicago;  and  others. 


T™  U-PIN-IT  HOOK  &.  EYE  COMPANY 

’ll#  1158-9  Monadnock  Block  ^ CHICAGO 
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